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LECTURES 
OX 

T  U  M  O  U  E  S, 

Delivered   in   the    Theatre    of  the   Royal 
College  of  Stiryenns  of  England. 

By  James  Pagkt, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgen-  to  the 
College. 

Lectuee  TV. 

Fatty  tnmoiirs — General  characfers  of  fatly 
outgrowths — Slriictiue  of  /ally  (nmoiirs 

—  The  r  varieties  nfform,as siiiifile,loOed, 
involuted,  and  pendnlmis — Their  cap- 
svles,  or  investing  tissues,  as  an  example 
of  those  generallv  connected  with  inno- 
cent tumours — The  usuai  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  fatly  tumours — T'/eir  usual  seats 

—  Changes  of  position — Rarer  seats — 
Their  derelopment — Mode  and  extent  of 
giowth — Degenerations  and  diseases — 
Causes  and  general  nut'ire. 

Fibro-cellular  tumours — Dislingvishedfrom 
corresponding   onlgroivths — Their  gene- 
ral and  minvte  struct  ire — Special  exam- 
ples— III  Ihi-  scrotum — In  lite  lalnnm,  or 
by  the  vagina — Among  muscles — In  the 
sole — In  the  orbit. 
Painful  subcutaneous  tumours —  Their  usual 
seats,  structures,  and  relations  to  fibro- 
cellular     and     fibrous     tumours — Their 
pai 'fulness  —  //*    sti/jpnsed   t  elation    to 
nerres  enclosing,  or  adjacent  to,  them  — 
Differences    belu-een   these  tuwours   find 
the    '^neuromata" — Probable    neuralgic 
nature  of  the  pain—General  observations 
on  neuralgia  in  tumours. 
Fatty  TrMorns. — Among  the  solid  tu- 
mours, the  first  that  may  be  considered  is 
the  fatty  or  adipose  tumour, — the  hpoma 
of  some,  the  steatoma  of  others  ;  the  most 
simple  in  its  texture  ;  the  most  like  the 
natural  parts ;    the   least   liable    to  varia- 
tions; —  a  morbid  growth  so  well  known, 
that  I  can  scarcely  hope  to    impart  any 
interest  to  an  account  of  it. 

Among  the  growths  commonly  included 
as  fatty  tumours,  wc  find  examples  of  both 
the  forms  of  morbid  hypertrophies  of  which 
I  spoke  in  the  first  lecture.  There  are  both 
continuous  and  discontinuous  morbid  hy- 
pertropliies  of  fat — both  fatty  outgrowths 
and  fatty  tumoiu's,  more  ])roperly  so  called.* 

*  .M.  Lebert  (Phys.  Pathol,  ii.  p.  112)  disiin- 

faisbes  the  fatty  tumours,  acconinij:  to  their 
earrees  nf  isolation,  as  Lipoma  circuinscriptiun 
and  L.  dilTusuni. 

xLvai.— 1231.    Julyl,\mi. 


The  fatty  outgrowth  is  thus  described  by 
Sir  B  C.  Brodie,  in  his  well-known  lecture 
upon  fatty  tumours.  Ho  says, — "there  is 
no  distinct  boundary  to  it,  and  you  cannot 
say   where    the  natural    adipose    structure 

ends,  and  the  morbid  growth  begins 

These  tumours  feel  like  fat,  but  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  common  fatty  tu- 
mours by  their  having  no  will-defined 
boundary,  and  by  tlunr  beuig  less  soft  and 
clastic.  Such  deposits  may  take  place  in 
any  iwrt  of  the  body  ;  hut  1  have  seen  them 
incjre  frequently  in  tlie  neck  than  anywhere 
else."*  Doubtless  the  case  will  be  famihar 
to  you  by  wluch  Sir  B.  Brodie  illustrates 
tliis  account, — the  case  of  a  footman,  with 
an  enormous  double  chin,  and  a  great  mass 
of  fat  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  who  was 
cured  by  the  hquor  potass/e. 

T  can  add  notliing  to  tliis  account,  except 
the  mention  of  a  singular  case  of  fatty 
growth  connected  with  the  heart  ofa  sheep.f 
The  right  ventricle  is  nearly  filled  with  a 
lobidated  mass  of  fat,  distending  it,  and 
pressing  back  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  are  similarly  nearly 
filled  with  fiitty  growths,  and  fat  is  accu- 
mulated on  the  exterior,  adding  altogether 
about  twenty-five  ounces  to  the  weight  of 
the  heart.  The  textures  of  the  heart  itself 
appear  healthy,  though  it  is  the  seat  of  all 
these  fatty  growths. 

The  discontinuous  fatty  humours,  of 
which  alone  I  shall  now  speak,  present  a 
tissue  exactly  or  very  nearly  resembling  the 
normal  fatty  or  adipose  tissue  of  the  animal 
in  which  they  grow.  Certain  diil'erences 
may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  found  between 
tlie  fat  of  a  tumour  and  that  of  the  part  in 
which  it  lies  ;  such  as  the  larger  size  of  the 
tumour's  cells,  its  less  or  greater  firmness 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  the  usual 
crystallizing  of  the  margarine ;  but  I  he- 
lieve  there  are  no  greater  ditferences  than 
may  be  found  in  the  natural  fat  of  different 
parts  of  tlie  same  person. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  the 
minute  characters  of  this  well-known  tissue  : 
it  is  only  in  its  arrangement  that  the  tu- 
rn urs  have  any  peculiarity  worth  notice.  It 
is,  in  all,  comjiosed  essentially  of  clustered 
oil  cella  ;  but  these  are,  in  some  tumours, 
placed  in  an  unifonn  mass,  smooth  on  its 
surface,  and  only  obscurely  partitioned  ;  in 
others,  arranged  in  oval  or  pyriforni  lobes, 
projecting  on  tli3  sin-face,  easily  separable 
by  splitting  their  fibro-ccUular  partitions  : 
in  some  of  these  it  may  be  dissected  into 
thin  layers,  which  are  wrapped  in  each  lobe, 
one  within  the  other,  like  the  leaflets  of  a 
bud.  Moreover,  any  of  these  forms,  whe- 
ther "  simple,"  or  "lobed,"  or  "involuted," 

*  Lortures  on  Patholosy  and  Surg:erv,  p.  275. 
t  Mus.  Col!.  SuriT.,  1529. 
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may  be  either  deeply  imbedded  in  the  tis- 
sues or  "  pendulous." 

Fatty  tumours  are,  I  believe,  always  in- 
Testjd  with  a  capsule  or  covering  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  ;  and  of  these  capsules,  since 
they  exist  with  most  of  the  innocent  tu- 
mours, I  may  speak  now  once  for  all.  The 
capsule,  tlicn,  of  such  a  tumour  is  usually  a 
layer  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  wiU  organised, 
dry,  and  containing  blood-vessels  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  tumour.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  the  fibro-cellular 
tissue  of  the  part  in  which  the  tumour 
grows,  increased  and  often  strengthened  in 
adaptation  to  the  bulk  and  other  circum- 
stances of  its  contents.  It  grows  with  the 
tmnour,  invests  it,  and  at  once  connects  it 
with  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  separates  it 
from  them, — as,  e.  g.,  similar  fibro-ceUular 
tissue  does  each  muscle  in  a  limb.  Its 
adhesion  to  both  the  tumour  and  the  parts 
around  it  is  more  intimate  than  that  of  its 
layers  to  one  another ;  so  that  when  such 
timaours  are  cut  into,  they  may  be  dis- 
lodged by  splitting  the  layers  of  their  cap- 
sule, and  leaving  some  of  it  on  the  tumour, 
and  some  in  the  cavity  from  which  the 
tumour  is  extracted.  This,  at  least,  can  be 
done  easily  unless  the  tumour  has  been  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  which  may  thicken 
the  capsule  and  make  all  its  parts  adherent 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  tissues  on  either 
side  of  it. 

In  the  capsule,  the  blood-vessels  that 
supply  the  tumour  usually  first  ramify. 
One  principal  arteiy,  indeed,  commonly 
passes  straightway  into  the  tumour  at  its 
deepest  part,  but  the  rest  branch  in  the 
capsule,  especially  in  any  thicker  parts  of 
it  that  lie  in  the  spaces  between  projecting 
lobes  of  the  tumour.  Hence,  with  the 
partitions  of  the  tumour  that  are  derived 
from  the  capsule,  tlie  blood-vessels  pass 
into  its  substance. 

The  capsules  of  these  fatty  tumours  may 
vary  somewhat  in  thickness  and  toughness  ; 
and  80  may  the  partitions  tliat  proceed 
from  them  into  the  mass.  They  are  usually 
very  delicate ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
thick  and  strong,  and  give  a  density  and 
toughness  whit-h  approaclies  to  the  charac- 
ters of  a  fibrous  tumour.  To  such  examples 
of  fatty  tumours  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon type,  Miiller*  has  assigned  the  name 
of  Lipoma  mixtum  ;  and  Vogel,+  Gluge,J 
!Rokitansky,§  and  some  others,  call  them 
"  steatoma,"  and  "  lardaceous  tumour"  1| 
(Speckgeschwulst). 


*  On  Cancer,  p.  153. 

+  Fathologische  Anatomic,  p.  179. 

i  Iiiirl. 

\  ibid.  B.  i.  p.  "iSS. 

Jl  .Miiller  also  gives  the  name  of  Lipoma  ar- 
borei-cens  to  the  pendulous  fatty  processes  with 
synovial  uienibrBce   that   are   clustered  about 


Fatty  tumours  usually  occur  singly  ;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Two  or  three  in  the  same  person  are  not 
rarely  seen,  and  a  hundred  or  more  may 
exist.  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  mentions  such 
cases  ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  borne,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  firm  tumours,  feeling  like  fatty 
masses,  in  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  of  his 
trunk  and  all  his  limbs.  They  are  usually 
stationary ;  but  somethnes  one  grow.s  a 
little,  or  one  diminishes,  or  a  new  one  ap- 
pears. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  fatty  tumours 
are  the  trunk,  and  the  parts  of  the  neck  and 
limbs  that  are  nearest  to  it ;  but  tlicy  may 
occur  in  any  part  where  fat  naturally  exists, 
and  they  are  not  lunited  even  to  these.*  It 
is,  perha])s,  impossible  to  say  why  they 
should  affect  one  locality  of  fat  rather  than 
anotlier.  Their  rarity  in  the  mesentery 
and  omentum,  and  the  fat  about  the  inter- 
nal organs,  is  remarkable.  I  have  never 
seen  one  in  the  recent  state  in  any  of  these 
parts  ;  and  I  know  only  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens in  museums.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
College-Museum  :t  a  bilobed  mass  of  fat, 
enclosed  in  a  thick  capsule,  is  attached  by 
a  long  pedicle  to  the  intestine  of  an  ox^  In 
the  trunk  and  limbs  they  appear  least  fre- 
quent in  the  parts  in  which  the  natural  fat, 
though  abundant,  is  subject  to  least  varia- 
tions in  its  quantity, — such  as  the  palms 
and  soles,  and  the  bones  ;  and  they  are  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  formed  in  parts  of  or  near 
the  trunk  where  no  fat  naturally  exists,  as 
the  eyelids  and  the  greater  part  of  the  scro- 
tum. Fatty  tumours  have,  indeed,  been 
found  in  the  scrotum  ;J  and  one  very  re- 
markable case  is  related  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie :  but,  ])erhaps,  such 
tumours  have  not  begun  to  grow  m  the 
part  in  which  they  were  at  length  found ; 
they  mav  have  grown  into  it  or  shifted  into 
it. 

This  shifting  of  fatty  tumours  is  worth 
notice ;  for  the  fact  may  be  used  in  the 

rhronic  diseased  joints.  Sir  B  C.  Brodie  de- 
scribes a  form  of  tatty  tumour,  which  I  have  not 
yet  seen,  in  which  the  tumour  is  covered  with  ft 
double  layer  of  niembrane,  like  a  sero  >s  sac. 

*  Mfdler  (On  Cancer,  p.  153)  describes  one  be- 
tween the  optic  nerves  and  corpora  albirnntia; 
and  Rokitansky  (B.  i.  p.  282),  includinir  both  the 
tumours  and  the  outsrrowtlis.  refers  to  examples 
or  Lipoma  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  sto- 
inacli,  intestines,  and  bronchi;  in  the  subserous 
tissue  of  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  dura  mater^ 
and  cerebral  ventricles;  and  in  the  lungs,  liver,, 
and  kidneys. 

I  No.  194.  Another,  referred  to  in  L^ture  I.^ 
is  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  Other 
cases  are  related  by  Vogel  (Path.  .^nat.  tab,  xxii. 
tis;.  1  ;  (ilugcd.  c.  Lief,  viii.) ;  Lebert  (Phys.  Pa- 
thol, ii.  p.  105). 

%  And  Gluge  mentions  one  in  the  labium  of  a 
woman,  seventy  years  old.  It  was  pyriforni.and 
looked  like  a  hernia  (Path.  Anat.,  Lief.  viii.Taf.i. 
f'(f.  J). 
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dia^osis  of  them  when  they  occur  in  the 
groin  or  scrotum. 

A  pnlifiit  WHS  lately  under  Mr.  Lloyd's 
care  in  St.  JJartholoiiu'w'.s  Hospital  with  a 
etrauge-lookiiig  ^icndulous  fiifty  tumour  in 
the  perineum.  It  lunig  like  a  pockct-llask 
between  iiis  serotuni  and  thigh  ;  but  he  was 
quite  clear  that  it  was  in  his  groin  ten  years 
ago,  and  that  it  had  gradually  shifted  down- 
wards. It  was  removed,  and  no  pedicle  or 
otlier  trace  of  it  remained  in  the  groin. 

I  find,  also,  a  ease  by  Mr.  Lyford,*  in 
which  a  large  fatty  tumour  began  to  grow 
in  the  abdominal  tvall,  midway  between  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubes,  and 
thence,  as  it  increased,  gradually  moved 
downwards,  and  was  excised  from  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  And  tlius,  in 
Mr.  Lawrence's  ease,  the  tumour  began  to 
grow  in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  thence  had 
partly  extended  and  partly  shifted  into  the 
scrotum  behind  the  testicle,  where  it  was 
exti-cniely  diflicult  to  decide  its  nature. 

The  fatty  tumours  usually  lie  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  extending  in  it  between 
the  skin  and  the  deeper  fascia  :  but  they 
may  extend  more  deeply.  Lately,  Mr. 
Wormald  removed  one  from  which  distinct 
lobes  or  prolongations  passed  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and,  ex- 
pandmg  below  them,  were  constricted  by 
.th«m.  In  tiie  case  of  a  great  fatty  tumourf 
of  the  neck,  removed  by  Mr.  Liston,  the 
op«iration  was  made  formidable  by  the  lobes 
of  fat  extending  deeply  to  the  trachea  and 
oesonhagus.  In  rare  cases,  fatty  tumours 
may  be  altogether  deeply  seated.  I  found 
one  resting  on  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur,  growing  up  by  the  side  of  the  pec- 
tineus  muscle,  but  not  prominent  exter- 
nally. Vogel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  had  several  fatty  tumours,  one  of  which 
was  so  closely  connected  with  the  nasal 
bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  tiiat  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  these  with  it.  Mr.  Abernethy  also 
refers  to  a  fatty  tumour,  removed  by  Mr. 
Ciine,  which  adhered  to  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint.J  In  the  museum  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  is  a  fatty  tumour,  one  and 
a  half  inches  long,  which  was  removed  from 
beneath  the  tongue,  where  it  looked  like  a 
ranula  ;  and  in  the  College-Museum  §  is  one 
taken  from  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  facts  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  this  kind  of  tumours. 
Of  their  life,  I  need  say  httle. 

Their  development  is,  probably,  like  that 
of  the  natural  fat. 

Their  growth  is  usually  slow,  and  with- 

•  Mkd.  GAZ.,iv.  348. 
t  Mus.  Coll.  Sur^.,  No.  190. 
t  See  also  Brodie,  1.  c. ;  Simon,  Lectures  on 
Patholofry ;  and  others. 
i  So.  1065. 


out  pain  or  any  affection  of  the  adjacent 
parts  ;  but  they  often  grow  capriciously, 
having  uncertain  periods  of  acceleration 
and  arrest,  of  which  no  cx]ilanation  can  bo 
given.  The  extent  of  growth  cannot  well 
be  measured  ;  for  fatty  tumours  have  been 
cut-out  that  weighed  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  8\U'h  as  these,  after  twenty,  or 
even  fifty  years,  were  still  growing,  and 
might  have  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  patient  lived.  I  believe  the  largest  in 
London  is  that  in  the  museum  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  which  was  removed  from 
a  man's  abdomen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
and  weighed  37  lbs.  10  oz.*  One  of  the 
most  formidable  is  that  in  the  College-Mu- 
seum, removed  from  a  man's  necrk  by  Mr. 
Liston,t  where  it  had  been  growing  for 
twenty-two  years.  A  parallel  to  it  is  drawn 
in  the  splendid  work  of  Auvert.X 

What  degenerations  the  fatty  tumours 
may  be  liable  to  are  not  known  ;  their  dis- 
eases have  some  points  of  interest. 

They  may  be  partially  indurated.  The 
chief  mass  of  a  tumour  may  be  found  with 
the  cliaracteristic  softness,  pliancy,  and 
inelasticity  of  fat  ;  but  in  its  substance 
one  or  more  lumps,  like  hard  knots,  may 
be  imbedded.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  these 
depend  on  induration,  contraction,  and 
a  proportionate  increase  of  the  fibro- 
ceUular  tissue  of  the  fat ;  and  the  change 
is  probably  due  to  slow  inflammation 
of  the  tumour.  It  may  be  sometimes 
traced  to  frequent  pressure.  Thus,  a  laun- 
dress had  a  fatty  tumour,  as  large  as  a 
foetal  head  above  her  ilium,  and  portions 
of  it  were  as  hard  to  the  touch  as  cartilage, 
and  appeared  to  move  so  freely  in  the  soft 
fat-tissue  about  them,  that  one  might  have 
thought  them  loose  bodies,  or  fluid  within 
cysts.  Where  these  were,  the  patient  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  resting  her  linen-basket. 

The  indurated  parts  of  a  fatty  tumour 
maj-  be  the  seats  of  bone-Uke  formations. 
This  is,  I  believe,  very  rare  ;  and  I  have 
seen  only  the  single  specimen  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  § 
But  Auvert  describes  the  same  change. || 

Cysts,  also,  may  form  in  fatty  tumours. 
In  the  case  with  partial  indurations  just 
mentioned,  I  foimd,  in  another  part  of  the 
tumour,  a  cyst  with  thin  and  partially 
calcified  walls,  which  contained  a  glutinous 
and  greenish  oily  fluid.  I  presume  it  is  to 
tumours  of  this  kind  that  Gluge  gives  the 
name  of  Lipoma  colloides. 

Suppuration  and  sloughing  may  occur  in 


*  Medico-Chirurg-.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440. 

t  No.  190. 

i  Observationes  Med.-Chir.  Tab.  li.  See,  for  a 
list  of  the  lar^rest  elsewhere  recorded,  Mr.  Youth's 
edition  of  Chelius's  Surgerj-,  ii.  p.  691-3. 

§  Ser.  35,  n. 

11  Tab,  xvi. 
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these  tumours  :  but  they  are  on  tlie  whole 
very  rare  events,  except  in  largo  pendulous 
tumours,  which  have  grown  too  large  to  be 
effectively  nourished  through  their  bases  of 
attaohment.  Pathologically  these  changes 
have  little  interest ;  but  in  practice  tliey 
are  more  important,  as  being  almost  the 
only  way  in  which  external  fatty  tumours 
are  Ukely  to  lead  to  death.  Even  in  these 
ceises,  however,  they  show  no  imitation  of 
malignant  disease.* 

Lastly,  respecting  the  caures  of  these 
tumours,  few  things  can  be  more  obscure. 
Nearly  all  knowledge  on  tliis  point  is 
negative.  The  growth  may  have  followed 
an  injury,  and  we  may  call  this  the  cause 
of  its  formation  ;  but  we  can  give  no  ex- 
planation why  such  an  event  as  an  injury, 
which  usually  produces  only  a  transitory 
impairment  of  nutrition,  or  a  trivial  in- 
flammation, should,  in  these  cases,  give  rise 
to  the  production  of  a  new  and  constantly 
growing  mass  of  fat. 

Eibeo-Cellulab  Tumours. 

Under  this  name  I  propose  to  consider 
the  tumours  wluch,  in  their  minute  struc- 
ture, and  their  general  aspect,  resemble  the 
fibro-cellular,  areolar,  or  connective  tissue 
of  the  body.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  general 
account  of  them  is  published.  The  first 
distinction  of  them  was  made,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,t  who  described  an  admirable 
example  in  his  paper  on  Tumours  ;  and 
they  are  briefly,  but  accurately,  described 
by  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,J  as  a  softer  and 
more  elastic  form  of  the  fibrous  tumour. 
Miiller,§  also,  refers  to  them  by  the  name 
of  Cellulo-fibrous  tumour ;  Yogel  j|  under 
that  of  Connective-tissue  tumour  (Binde- 
gewebsgeschwiilste),  comparing  their  tissue 
with  that  of  the  cutis  ;  and  Rokitansky  ^ 
points  to  them  as  a  variety  of  "gelatinous 
sarcoma."  But  these  passing  references 
have  not  obtained  for  this  kind  of  tumour 
a  general  recognition,  and  in  many  works 
it  is  altogether  overlooked. 

The  fibro-cellular  is  comparatively  a  rare 


*  On  the  possible  conjunction  of  fatty  tumours 
and  nialisriiant  disease,  see  Sir  B.  C  Rrodie,  1.  c. 
p.  282  ;  and  the  same  on  the  eondiination  of  fatty 
and  inaiiiniary  trlanduliir  tumours. 

t  Medico  Chiiurtr.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  14. 

i  MuniCAi.  Gazktte,  vol.  xxi.  p.  926. 

§  On  (dancer,  p.  14. 

Il   I'atholoeisclie  Anatomie. 

il  L.  c.  r.  i.  |j-  336.  Midler  and  others  describe 
tinder  the  nameof  "Collonerna"  a  tumour  which 
I  have  not  seen,  unl  ss  it  be  an  example  of  very 
soft  fibro-oellular  tuinom-.  RokitaiisUy  (I.  335) 
deseriiies  it  as  a  very  soft,  tolerably  clear,  tlicker- 
in<r  stdjstance,  like  g^datine,  ot  (greyish  yellow 
colour.  He  briefly  describes  foiu'  specimens 
observed  hy  himself.  Brucli  d'^scribesasairennini- 
example  of  Collonema  wliat  1  can  scarcely  doulit 
was  a  very  soft  tibro-ccllular  tumour.  Dehor 
Carcinoma  alveohirc.  in  Henle  and  Pfeufcr's 
Zeitschrilt,  1849,  B.  vii.  p.  356. 


tumoiu' :  and  this  is  singular,  considering 
the  abundance  of  the  tissue  naturally  exist- 
ing, its  general  diffusion,  its  easy  formation 
after  injuries,  in  disease,  and  even  in  and 
about  other  tumours.  I  can  in  no  wise 
explain  the  fact ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for 
ten  tumours  formed  of  fat  or  cartilage 
(tissues  which  are  I'ai'ely  produced  in  other 
diseases),  we  do  not  find  more  than  one 
formed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 

As  in  the  last,  species,  so  in  this, 
we  find  instances  of  both  outgrowths 
and  tumours, — i.  e.,  of  both  continuous  and 
discontinuous  overgrowths.  Tiie  former 
are,  indeed,  abundant  ;  for,  among  thein, 
as  being  formed  chiefly  of  overgrowing 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  we  must  enumerate, 
1st.  nearly  all  the  softer  kinds  of  polypi, 
such  as  the  mucous  or  gelatinous  polypi  of 
the  nose,  and  the  polypi  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  ;*  2dly,  the  various  cu- 
taneous outgrowths,  such  as  occur  in  the 
scrotum,  labia,  nymphse,  clitoris,  and  more 
rarely  in  other  parts  ;  and,  as  hardly  to  be 
defined  away  from  these,  the  warty  and 
condylomatous  growths  of  skin;  and,  3dly, 
the  overgrowths  of  scars,  the  cheloid  tu- 
mours as  they  are  named  ;  for  in  all  these 
we  find  overgrowing  tissue,  resembling,  for 
the  most  part,  the  fibro-cellular  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  state.  But  of  all  these  I 
shall  not  speak,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  them  with  the  discontinuous 
tumours. 

Tlie  form  in  which  the  fibro-cellular 
tumours  are  most  frequently  seen  is  that  of 
oval  or  round  masses  of  soft,  elastic,  close, 
and  pliant  tissue,  smooth  and  uniform,  or, 
when  tliey  grow  among  yielding  parts, 
deeply  and  variously  lobed.  Their  exterior 
surface  is  connected  with  the  adjacent  jiarts 
by  a  capsule  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  wliich 
generally  sphts  readily.  When  handled 
they  feel  peculiarly  tense  and  elastic  ;  their 
outer  Burtace  may  shine  like  a  thin  sack 
full  of  fluid.  On  their  sections  we  see 
opaque  white  bands,  intersecting  a  sliining 
succulent  basis-substance,  of  serous-yellow 
or  greenish  yellow  tint.  Through  tliis  basis 
tlie  bands  course  in  circles  or  wavy  lines, 
or  form  complete  ])artitions,  or,  in  the 
smaller  lobes  of  the  tumour,  tliey  run  with- 
out order,  only  forming  white  marks  on  the 
yellow  ground  colour,  but  giving  no  ap- 
pearance of  grain,  or  of  regidarly  fibrous 
structure. 

The  peculiar  yellow  colour  of  the  basis- 
substance  of  these  tumours,  makes  them 


*  All  the  nural  polypi  that  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  were  of  this  texture;  but  Lehert  de- 
scrihe'<  the  specimen';  he  has  observed  as  having; 
the  (ibro-plastic  structure  mentioned  in  the  next 
lecture. 
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look,  at  first,  like  fat ;  it  is  due,  however,  i 
not  to  fiit,  but  to  a  serous  or  synovia-like 
fluid,  which  is  iniiitratt'd  tlirough  the 
substance  of  the  tumour.  The  mass  is  just 
like  auasarcinis  ccUular  tissue  ;  most  of  all 
like  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the 
back,  as  one  sees  it  dissected  in  a  di'opsical 
body.  AVhen  such  a  tumour  is  cut-through 
or  sliced,  the  clear  yellow  lluid  <)Oze.<  from 
it^  or  may  be  abundantly  pressed-out ; 
wliile  tlie  fdamentous  tissue  contracting  be- 
comes denser  and  more  compact,  and 
more  uniformly  ojiaque  wliite,  like  tliat 
of  tlie  softer  varieties  of  iibrous  tumour. 
It  is  to  tliese  l;i:?t-iianuHl  tumours,  indeed, 
that  the  fibro-ccllular  liave  tlie  nearest 
relations,  and  into  them  that  they  "pass" 
througli  gradational  specimens  ;  but  there 
is  just  the  same  difTerence,  as  well  as  just 
the  s;ime  relation,  between  these  kinds  of 
tumours,  as  there  is  between  the  natural 
fibro-collular  and  fibrous  tissues,  and  there 
is  a  similar  propriety  iu  distinguishing 
them. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  fibro- 
cellular  tumours  display  the  filamentous 
tissue  or  appearance  characteristic  of  that 
aft<a:  which  they  ai-e  named.  Iu  many 
cases,  or  iu  many  parts,  parallel,  soft,  un- 
dulating filaments  are  found  collected  in 
fasciculi,  which  interlace,  and  from  which 
single  filaments  can  often  be  traced  out ; 
or,  where  this  is  not  seen,  the  texture  looks 
filamentous,  tlirough  markings  or  wrinkles 
of  Its  surface.  The  best  developed  and 
most  filamentous  tissue  is  in  the  intersect- 
ing white  bands :  but  similar  tissue  is 
present  everywhere. 

The  homology  of  these  tumours,  in 
respect  of  tissue,  is  just  as  perfect  as  that 
of  the  fatty  tumours.  In  chemical  analysis 
they  may  yield  gelatine  from  the  well- 
formed  fibro-ceilular  tissue  ;  but  I  beUeve 
they  yield  much  more  albuminous  matter 
from  their  imperfectly  developed  tissue, 
and  from  the  serous  11  aid  that  is  soaked  in 
them. 

In  general,  there  is  nearly  complete 
uniformity  through  the  whole  mass  of  one 
of  these  tumours ;  oftentimes,  however, 
different  portions  are  more  or  less  oedema- 
tous  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  ;  and,  which  is 
more  remarkable,  portions  of  cartilage, 
sometimes  partially  ossified,  may  be  found 
in  them.  I  have  twice  seen  thij.  In  the 
first  ease,  nodules  of  cartilage  were  im- 
bedded in  a  fibro-ccllidar  tumour  that  grew 
in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  ;  and  in  the 
second  (a  similar  tumour  from  the  thighs, 
a  portion  of  its  surface,  and  one  of  its  eliief 
partitions,  were  formed  with  cartilage  par- 
tiaUy  ossified.* 

*  Both  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


The  most  frequent  seats  of  fibro-ecllular 
tumours  ajjpear  to  be  the  scrotum,  the 
labium,  or  the  tissues  by  tlie  side  of  the 
vagina,  the  dccp-seatcd  intermuscular  spaces 
in  the  thigh,  and  the  scalp.  They  may 
occur,  ]>robably,  in  many  other  jiarts;  but 
cither  they  jiartieularly  aUcct  these,  or  else 
a  singular  chance  has  sliown  them  to  me  in 
tliese  situations  almost  alone. 

In  the  scrotum  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  two  cases,  and  have  found  records 
of  four  or  five  more.  The  first  case  is 
repre.>ented  iu  a  large  specimen  from  the 
Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  in  a 
drawing  made  shortly  alter  the  parts  were 
removed.  The  patient  was  a  carpenter, 
74  years  old  ;  and,  when  he  was  under  Mr. 
Stanley's  care,  the  tumour  had  existed  four 
years.  It  was  a  huge  mass,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide,  filhng 
the  scrotum,  and  drawmg  over  it  all  the 
adjacent  integuments.  A.  collection  of 
fluid,  like  a  hydrocele,  was  at  its  lower 
part,  a  large  hernial  sac  vvas  above  it,  and 
the  scrotum  was  thick  and  cedeniatous ; 
and  the  obscurities  these  threw  upon  its 
diagnosis,  the  doubt  how  far  the  hernial 
sac  might  extend,  the  patient's  age,  and  his 
aversion  for  any  operation  for  the  removal 
of  the  tumour,  were  sufficient  to  dissuade 
from  active  interference. 

The  patient  died  about  half  a  year  after 
leaving  the  hospital.  The  tunioiu'  had 
attained  the  weight  of  twenty-four  pounds  ; 
the  testicle,  with  a  distended  tunica  vagi- 
nalis lay  pressed-down  below  it,  and  the 
hernial  sac  was  quite  clear  of  it  above.  It 
was  easily  separable  from  the  surrounding 
tissues,  into  which  many  lobes  extended  far 
from  the  chief  mass,  and  on  section  appeared 
partitioned  into  lobes  of  various  size  and 
shape.  It  had  all  the  characters  which  I 
have  described  as  belonging  generally  to 
these  tumours,  varied  only  by  the  unequal 
collections  of  blood  or  of  scrum,  or  by  its 
various  firmness  of  textm-e  in  its  several 
portions. 

A  similar  case  was  brought  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Thompson,  of 
Westerham,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  history.  The  patient  was  a  pai'ish- 
clerk,  70  years  old,  a  sickly-looking  man, 
and  the  tumour  had  been  nine  years  in 
progress  before  his  death.  It  had  been 
first  noticed  as  a  hardness  just  above  the 
testicle ;  but,  as  it  constantly  increased  in 
size,  it  filled  the  whole  scrotum,  displacing 
the  adjacent  integuments,  and  looking  at 
first  sight  Hke  an  enormous  hydrocele.  Its 
surface  was  uneven  and  lobed,  in  some  parts 
feeling  hard  and  brawny,  in  sonie  soft  and 
fluctuating.  For  many  years  it  was  in- 
convenient only  by  its  size  and  weight ; 
but,  about  a  month  before  his  death,  one 
of    its    prominent    parts     sloughed,     and 
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lieemorrhage  took  place  from  it.  After  this 
more  exteiii-ive  sloughing  took  place,  and 
more  considerable  hsemorrhage,  and  the  pa- 
tient sank. 

The  tumour  had  the  same  characters  as 
the  last,  except  in  the  part  that  was  slough- 
ing, which  was  denser  and  more  compact, 
and  of  dark,  blood-stained  colour,  like  con- 
gested liver.  This  might  have  been  thought 
malignant ;  but,  with  the  microscope,  I 
found  only  fibro-rcUular  tissue  infiltrated 
"with  inflammatory  exudation  and  blood ; 
in  other  portions,  unmixed  fibro-cellidar 
tissue.* 

To  these  cases  I  might  add  one  related 
by  M.  Lesauvages,t  in  which  the  tumour, 
in  a  mnn  70  years  old,  weighed  at  least 
44  lbs.,  and  was  of  such  size  that,  as  the 
patient  sat  with  it  resting  on  his  thighs,  it 
reached  to  his  sternum  and  beyond  his 
Jmecs.  And  another  of  the  same  kind  is 
related  by  Dr.  O'Ferrall,  which  he  removed 
successfully  ;  but,  excellent  as  the  surgery 
of  this  case  was,  its  pathological  complete- 
aess  is  marred  by  the  suspicion  that  a 
small  portion  of  it  was  of  cancerous  sti'uc- 
ture,  and  by  the  finding  of  a  "solitary, 
hard,  cireumscribed  tuber,"  in  the  patient's 
liver,  when,  some  months  after  complete 
recovery  from  the  operation,  he  died  with 
phthisis. I 

Of  the  similar  tumours  gi-owing  by  the 
vagina,  the  best  instance  that  T  know  is 
that  recorded  by  Mr.  Lawrence. §  A  por- 
tion of  the  tumour  is  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and,  tliough 
altered  from  its  first  condition,  proves  tlie 
identity  of  the  disease  with  that  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking. 

The  patient  was  a  lady,  28 years  old,  and 
the  tumour,  suspended  from  the  labitnn 
and  buttock,  as  far  back  as  the  coccyx, 
reached  near  to  her  knees,  was  as  broad  as 
lier  two  thighs,  and  measured  32  inches  in 
its  greatest  circumference.  It  had  been 
growing  four  years,  and  produced  no  in- 
convenience except  by  its  weight  and  bulk. 


*  The  two  foreg:oinp  rases  are  publislied  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  the  Mkuical  Gazbtte,  May 
30,  IS.'JI. 

t  Archives  Gi'ii.  de  JtUA.  t.  ix.  p.  212,  1S4.5. 
M.  l.e.snuvap;es  refers  to  another  very  probable 
case  in  wliicli  Bayb'  reiiuivetl  the  tumour  of 
three  or  four  years'  (rrowth,  and  as  \i\rsn'  as  a 
head.  The  patient  died,  witliout  return  of  the 
disease,  spven  orcifjht  years  afterwards. 

±  1  am  indebted  for  these  particulars,  beyond 
wliat  were  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medir-l  and  Chemiral  Science,  vol.  i.  1846.  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  (»'Ferr«ll.  .Mr.  Curlinir'On 
Diseases  of  the  Testis,  p.  .^1)  refers  to  two  ca'es 
of  small  •'  fibrous"  tumours  removed  from  tlie 
scrotum,  in  one  of  whirh  the  tumour  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  third  testicle.  These  were  pro- 
bably of  the  kind  lii-re  desrribed. 

§  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  11. 


It  was  soft  and  lobed,  and  the  skin  was 
loosely  connected  vritli  it.  Mr.  Lawrence 
removed  the  greater  part  of  this  tumour  ; 
but  a  portion  which  advanced  into  the 
labuim,  and  along  the  side  of  the  vagina, 
could  not  be  eradicated  :  this  was  there- 
fore cut  across  ;  and,  when  it  had  grown 
again,  v.as  rem.oved  m  a  second  operation 
two  years  afterwards.  The  patient  then 
recovered  perfectly,  and  is,  I  believe,  still 
living,  without  any  return  of  the  disease, 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  operation. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  account  of  the  tumour, 
and  its  present  appearance,  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  of  this  fibro-cellular  kind. 

A  similar  specimen,  weighing  more  than 
10  lbs.,  was  removed  by  Mr.  Liston  from  a 
patient  30  years  old,  in  whom  it  had  been 
growing  many  years,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
in  tlie  Museum  of  the  College.*  Many  of 
smaller  size  have  been  removed  from  the 
same  part,t  and  I  have  recently  met  with 
two  v.hich  have  presented  the  same  disease 
in  another  phase. 

I  was  asked  to  see  a  woman,  34  years 
old,  who  had  a  tumour  pendulous  from  the 
right  wall  of  the  vagina  and  tlie  right 
nvmpha.  It  was  a  large  flask-shaded  mass, 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  attached  by 
a  pedicle  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
lengtli  and  thickness,  over  the  up])er  part 
of  which  tlie  orifice  of  tlie  uretlira  was 
arched.  AU  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour 
was  sloughing,  and  discharging  an  offen- 
sive ichorous  fluid.  The  upper  half  was 
covered  with  healthy  mucous  membrane, 
and  felt  uniformly  tough,  pliant,  and 
elastic. 

Tlie  patient  had  noticed  this  disease  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  had  begun  as  a 
tumour,  projecting  into  the  vagina  from 
beneath  its  right  wall,  and  had  in  this 
situation  ac  uircd  a  large  size  before  it 
protruded  externally.  It  was  punctured, 
and  then  grew  more  rapidly  ;  but  the  pro- 
trusion did  not  take  place  till  about  ten 
days  before  I  saw  the  patient.  After  this 
protrusion  it  enlarged  very  quickly,  and, 
with  the  sloughing,  the  general  health  suf- 
fered severely.  I  removed  the  tumour  six 
months  ago,  dissecting  it  out  with  little 
difficulty,  and  the  patient  remains  well. 

It  presented  a  well-marked  instance  of 
a  ver}-  edematous  and  sloughing  fibro- 
celhilar  tumour,  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion found  abundant  inflaminatorv  exuda- 


*  No.  2715. 

t  Mr.  Lawrence,  1.  c,  refers  to  '  ne  by  Mr. 
Eiirle.  Cases  are  also  described  by  Sir  B.  C. 
Hrodie,  .Mkd.  Gaz.,voI.  i.;  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins, 
Mi:i).  Gaz.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  925;  Mr  Curlinjr,  l>ro- 
ceedings  of  the  Patholojical  Society,  Part  ii. 
p.  381 ;  and  (probably)  by  Dr.  O'Ferral!,  Dublin 
Journiil,  lK4r..  vol.  I.  p.  520,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 
A  specimen  from  a  case  by  Mr.  Keate  is  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
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tion  miugled  witli  the  rudimental  fibro- 
oclhilar  tiosiie. 

Within  tlie  hist  few  weeks  I  have  seen  a 
case  essentially  similar  to  this  ;  but  the 
tumour  was  suspended  from  the  labium, 
and  the  patient  was  about  sixty  years  old. 
And  this  last  fact  is  perhaps  worth  notice; 
inasmuch  as,  with  this  exception,  all  the 
cases  of  the  Cbro-eellular  tumour  by  the 
vagina  that  1  have  met  with  have  occurred 
in  young  women,  while  all  the  snnilar  tu- 
mours in  the  scrotum  have  been  in  old 
men. 

The  occiu-i-ence  of  such  timiours  as  these 
in  the  scrotum  and  labium  may  make  it 
necessary  that  I  should  particularly  say 
they  are  not  the  same  disease  as  are  the 
cutaneous  growths  that  form  the  pendu- 
lous tumours — the  elephantiasis,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called — of  the  same  parts.  The 
main  ditiercnces  are:  —  1st.  That  these 
fibro-ccllidar  tumours  may  be  separated  or 
enucleated  from  the  tissues  among  which 
they  lie ;  whereas  the  cutaneous  growths 
have  no  definite  boundary,  but  are  conti- 
mious  with  the  proper  tiss\ie  of  the  scro- 
tum, or  labium,  or  nympha  :  in  short,  the 
two  diseases  have  the  common  differences 
between  tumours  and  outgrowths ;  the 
overgrowing  is  in  the  one  case  continuous, 
in  the  other  discontinuous.  2nd.  In  the 
growth  of  the  fibro-cellular  tumours,  the 
surrounding  parts,  including  the  skin,  or 
the  mucous  membrane,  grow  in  adaptation 
to  the  tumour,  but  often  defectively,  or,  at 
the  most,  only  normally  ;  but,  in  the  cuta- 
neous outgrowths,  all  the  tissues  take  pai't, 
and  the  proper  tissue  and  appended  organs 
of  the  cutis  are  as  much  exaggerated  as  the 
fibro-cellular  siibstanee  of  the  scrotum  or 
other  part.  And  3dly.  In  the  tumours, 
fibro-cellular  tissue  is  the  highest  form 
attained,  or,  at  most,  a  small  quantity  of 
elastic  tissue  is  mingled  with  it  ;  but,  in 
the  outgrowths,  all  the  component  struc- 
tiu^s  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
are  increased. 

The  two  diseases  are  thus  different. 
Still,  the  fact  is  significant,  that  the  parts 
most  Uable  to  the  cutaneous  outgrowth  are 
also  those  in  or  near  wliich  the  fibro-cellu- 
lar tumours  most  frequently  occur  ;  and  it 
may  be  noted  that,  among  tiiose  parts  in 
which  fatty  tumours  are  most  rare,  the 
fibro-cellular  are  the  most  common. 

For  examples  of  fibro-cellular  tumom-s 
removed  from  deep  intermuscular  spaces,  I 
may  refer  to  two  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  One  of 
these  was  removed  ten  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  from  an  elderly  man  :  it  lay  under 
the  vastus  internus  muscle,  and  was  easily 
dislodged  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  was 
imbedded :     it  was   a   smooth  spheroidal 


mass,  thinly  incapsuled,  and  the  bright 
yellowish  colour  of  its  surface  made  it  to 
be  regarded  as  a  firm-textured  fatty  tu- 
mour ;  but  the  microscope  found  little  or 
no  fat  in  it,  and  its  present  aspect  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  nature.  The  patient  died 
after  the  operation,  and  had  no  similar  dis- 
ease in  other  parts. 

The  second  of  these  specimens  was 
lately  removed  by  Mr.  Savory,  from  be- 
neath the  tensor  vagina;  femoris  of  a  man 
38  years  old.  It  was  of  uncertain  date, 
but  had  been  observed  about  five  months  : 
it  was  firm,  elastic,  smooth,  moveable,  and 
painless.  In  the  operation  it  was  easily 
removed  from  its  resting-place  on  the 
rectus  muscle  and  the  uifcrior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  patient  recovered  perfectly. 

This  tumour  was  a  smooth  oval  mass, 
measuring  about  5  inches  by  3|.  Both  ia 
general  aspect  and  in  microscopic  charac- 
ters it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  type 
of  the  species,  except  for  the  peculiarity  of 
its  being  at  one  end  capped  with  a  layer  of 
cartilage  and  cancellous  bone,  and  having 
nodules  of  cartilage  set  along  the  course  ot 
one  of  the  chief  partitions  between  its 
lobes. 

To  these  specimens  I  may  add  another, 
in  the  College -^Museum,  of  which  Mr. 
Hunter  has  left  the  record  that  it  was  taken 
fi'om  the  thigh,  and  had  been  supposed  to 
be  an  aneurism. 

These  seem  to  be  the  most  common  seats 
of  the  fibro-cellular  tumours,  but  here  are 
specimens  from  other  parts.  One  was 
removed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  where,  surely,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected a  fatty  rather  than  any  other 
tumour.  The  patient  was  a  healthy  man, 
41  years  old,  and  the  deeply  bilobed  and 
verj'  prominent  tumour  lay  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  over  the  metatarsal  bones, 
with  small  lobidar  prolongations  extending 
among  the  deeper-seated  tissues.  It  was  of 
eight  years  growtli,  and  nodules  of  carti- 
lage were  imbedded  in  the  pliant  and  oede- 
matous  fibro-cellular  tissue  of  many  of  its 
lobules. 

Another  of  these  specimens  was  removed 
by  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  with  the  testicle, 
in  the  tunica  albuginea  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  enclosed.  The  patient  was  a 
healthy-looking  man,  37  years  old,  and  the 
tumour  had  in  seven  years  grown  to  a 
measurement  of  nearly  six  inches  by  four. 
When  first  removed,  it  was  to  the  eye 
exactly  like  a  fatty  tmuour,  but  it  contained 
no  fat,  and  was  a  typical  specimen  of  fibro- 
cellular  tumour  in  a  very  oedematous  or 
anasarcous  state. 

A  tliird  specimen  is  a  tumour  which  I . 
removed  from  the  orbit  of  a  man  40  years 
old,  in  whom  it  had  been  growing  for  about 
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eighteen  months.  It  has  the  general  and 
microscopic  characters  of  the  species,  but 
is  yery  soft,  and  is  composed  of  a  cluster 
of  small  masses,  looking  almost  hke  a  bunch 
of  small  gelatinous  polvpi  of  the  nose.* 

The  ten  specimens  wliich  I  have  now 
produced  will  be  sufficient,  I  tliink,  to 
justity  the  giving  a  distinct  name  to  the 
kmd  of  tumour  of  which  they  are  exam- 
ples. There  may  be  found,  indeed,  speci- 
mens that  will  connect  these  with  fibrous 
tumours ;  but,  as  I  )iave  ah-eady  said,  if 
■we  may,  among  the  natural  tissues,  distin- 
guish the  fibro-ceUular  from  the  fibrous  or 
tendinous,  so  may  we,  so  must  we,  make  a 
correspondhig  distinction  of  the  tumoiu*s 
that  are  like  them. 

I  need  only  add  a  few  words  respecting 
the  histories  of  these  tumours.  They  hare 
been  found,  I  believe,  only  in  or  after  the 
adult  period  of  life,  and  in  person.s  with 
apparently  good  general  health.  Tlieir 
causes  ai'e  wholly  unknown  :  theu'  develop- 
ment appears  to  be,  in  most  cases,  like  that 
of  many  examples  of  natural  fibro-ceUidar 
tissue,  through  nucleated  blastema :  for 
though  in  some  I  have  found  abundant 
cells  lengthening  and  attenuating  them- 
selves into  fibres,  as  in  the  organising  of 
lymph  or  granulations,  yet  these  may  have 
been  formed  from  exiided  lymph. 

The  growth  of  tliese  timiom-s  is  quick, 
in  compai-ison  with  tlie  average  rate  (so  far 
as  we  can  roughly  estimate  it)  of  innocent 
tumours.  They  often  enlarge  veiy  quickly ; 
but  tills  enlargement  is  probably  not 
growth,  but  swellmg,  tlu-ough  increase  of 
the  cedematous  effusion  :  (and  this  differ- 
ence between  growth  and  swelling  may  be 
usefully  remembered  in  the  diagnosis  of 
many  tumours).  The  growth  is  usually 
painless  :  but  about  the  vagina  is  apt  to  be 
too  rapid  forthe  superjacent  tissues.  Its  pos- 
sible extent  is  very  great  I  have  mentioned 
one  tumour  of  4ri  pounds  weight,  and  ano- 
ther of  21  pounds,  which  was  still  growing. 
Of  the  degenerations  and  diseases  of 
these  tumours  nothing  has  been  yet  ob- 
served, except  tlie  sloughing  and  suppura- 
tion that  occmTcd  in  one  of  tl\e  cases  I 
have  mentioned;  and,  as  to  tlieir  nature, 
all  that  has  been  said  implies  that  they  are 
completely  innocent. 

Painful  SuBcrTAXEOrs  Tujioues  form 
a  group  peculiar  for  the  pain  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  which  is  so  re- 
markable as  to  justify  giving  a  description 


*  Besklps  these  specimens,  whicli  are  all  in  the 
Musfuin  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  I  have  seen  two 
removed  from  the  scalp,  both  of  which,  beCoro 
removal,  were  supposed  to  be  cutaneous  cysts. 
A  tumour  removed  by  Mr.  Humphry  (Lectures 
on  Surgery,  p.  187)  from  a  fi  ger,  and  one  de- 
scribed by  Lebert(Phys.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.  p.  173)  as 
a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  neck,  were  probably  of 
Ibis  kind. 


of  them  separate  from  that  of  the  fibro- 
cellular  and  fibrous  tumours,  with  which, 
considering  their  other  characters,  they 
might  be  placed. 

The  painful  subcutaneous  tumour,  or 
tubercle,  has  been  often  well  described  in 
relation  to  its  general  characters.  Its 
intense  painfulness  was  too  striking  to 
escape  observation.  It  wa,s  described  by 
A.  Petit,  Cheseldeii,  Camper,  and  others  ; 
but  the  first,  and  to  this  time  the  best, 
general  account  of  the  disease;  drawn  from 
many  instances,  was  given  by  Mr.  William 
Wood  in  1812.*  Dupuytren  added  many 
instances  to  those  wliich  he  copied  from 
Mr.  Wood's  paper,  and  made  the  disease 
much  more  widely  known. f 

The  especial  seat  of  growth  of  these 
little  tumours  is,  as  their  name  implies,  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  and  adipose  tis- 
sue. They  are  most  frequent  in  the  extre- 
mities, especially  the  lower :  very  rarely 
they  occur  on  the  tnink,  ortheface.X  They 
are  about  four  times  more  frequent  in 
women  tlian  in  men  ;  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
begin  to  form  before  adidt  life,  or  after  the 
commencement  of  old  age.  It  is  seldom 
that  local  injury,  or  any  other  cause,  can 
be  assigned  for  their  occurrence. 

The  tumour  usually  lies  just  beneath 
the  skin,  scarcely  prominent ;  it  has  »  cap- 
sule loosely  connected  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  unless  it  be  to  the  cutis,  to 
which  it  may  be  tightly  fixed,  and  which, 
in  such  cases,  is  generally  tliin,  tense,  po- 
lished, and  like  a  superficial  scar.  Some- 
times the  small  blood-vessels  of  the  skin 
over  and  around  the  tumour  are  enlarged 
and  tortuous,  like  those  near  a  cutaneous 
na;vus ;  but,  else,  all  the  adjacent  parts 
appear  healthy. 
I  Tumours  of  this  kind  rarely  exceed  half 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  usually  sphe- 
(  roidal,  oval,  or  cylindi'iform  ;  tliey  are 
I  firm,  nearly  hard,  tense,  and  veiy  elastic. 
Then"  outer  stu^ace  is  usually  smooth, 
bright,  yellowish,  or  greyisli,  or  pure  wliite ; 
and  their  sections  have  the  same  aspect 
and  consistence,  or  are  varied  by  an  obsciwe 
appearance  of  pure  white  fibres  traversing 
a  greyish  basis. § 

*  Edinbursh  Med.  and  .Surpf.  Journal,  viii., 
1812.  Mr.  Wood  lirst  ejavetliem  the  appropriate 
nanietliev  have  since  bonie. 

t  Lf^ons  Orales,  i.  530,  ed  1832.  He  named 
the:'.!  fibro-cellular  encysted  tumours. 

if  One  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Casar  Hawkins, 
as  removed  from  the  face  by  Sir  IJ.  C  Brortie 
(.Mkdic.xi.  Gazktte,  vol.  .\.\i.  p.  92fi) ;  and  one 
by  Dupuytren. 

§  Sometimes  the  tumour  has  a  central  cavity 
filleil  with  lluid,  as  in  two  cases  by  .Mr.  Carni- 
thers  in  Kdin.  Med.  and  .'•ur!';.  Journ.,  vol 
xxxiii.;  but  it  is  observnble  that  in  one  of  these, 
occurrinir  in  a  man,  a  visible  nerve  was  con- 
nected with  tlie  tuiiiour.  Perhaps  this  was  « 
ncuroms;  fi)«-  in  these  the  cystic  character  is 
not  untyequeiit. 
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AniOTifj  the  painful  subcitnneous  tu- 
mours tliiit  I  liavc  boon  able  to  cxaiuino 
niicrosfO))ii'ally,  out-  was  coinposcd  of  donso 
librous  tissue,  with  (llanicnts  laid  iusojia- 
rably  olose  in  their  faseieuli,  and  eoinpactly 
interwoven.  Tlieae  appeared  to  have  been 
fonned  in  or  from  a  nucleated  blastema ; 
for  tliiek-set,  oval,  and  elongated  nuclei 
were  disjilaycd  when  acetic  acid  was  added. 
Anotlier  was  composed  of  well-formed 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  with  bundles  of  parallel 
luululating  filamerits,  matted  or  closely  in- 
terwoven. With  these  were  elongated 
fibro-cells, — the  products,  perhaps,  of  in- 
flannnation,  to  which  the  tumour  appeared 
to  have  been  subject.  The  substance  be- 
tween the  filaments,  and  that  from  wliicli 
they  were  probably  developed,  was  here, 
also,  a  nucleated  blastema.  A  third  speci- 
men presented  obscure  appearances  of  a 
filamentous  structure,  but  no  separable  fila- 
ments :  it  seemed  composed  wholly  of  such 
nucleated  blastema  as  was  exposed  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  on  the  former  speci- 
mens. In  some  parts,  also,  this  presented 
appearances  of  filaments  and  nuclei  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  circles  around  small 
cavities.* 

From  these  examples,  we  may  believe 
that  the  painfid  subcutaneous  tumour  may 
be  formed  of  either  fibro-ceUular  or  fibrous 
tissue,  in  either  a  rudiiuental  or  a  perfect 
state.  They  may  also,  I  believe,  be  fibro- 
cartilaginous, as  described  by  Professor 
Miller,  f  and  by  many  other  writers. 
But  whatever  such  slight  diversity  of  tis- 
sue they  may  present,  the  characteristic  of 
all  these  tumom-s  is  their  pain, — pain  which 
may  precede  all  notice  of  tlie  tumour,  or 
may  not  commence  till  much  later,  or  may 
be  contemporary  with  it,  but  which,  when 
once  it  has  set  in,  may  rise  to  very  agony, 
such  as  I  suppose  is  not  equalled  by  any 
other  morbid  growth.  Tt  is  not  often  con- 
stant ;  but,  generally,  without  evident  cause, 
or  with  only  a  slight  touch  of  the  tumom*, 
a  paroxysm  of  pain  begins,  and,  gradually 
increasing,  soon  reaches  a  teiTible  severity. 
Beginning  at  or  near  the  tumour,  it  gra- 
dually extends  into  all  the  adjacent  parts, 
often  flashing,  like  electric  shocks,  from  one 
part  of  the  limb  to  another,  or  to  the  whole 
trunk.  Such  a  paroxysm  may  continue  for 
»  few  minutes,  or  for  several  hours,  and 
then  it  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the 
parts  sore  and  tender.     WJiile  it  lasts,  the 


*  Like  those  drawn  from  a  fibrous  tumour  of 
the  iitciiis  by  Iroi.  ISennett  ^On  Cancerous  and 
Cancroid  Growths,  p.  189). 

t  Principles  of  Sur-rerv,  p.  630.  An  ensrrav- 
ina:,  from  the  sketch  by  lior.  biMiuett,  makes 
this  the  only  sure  instance  of  tibro-carfila^iiKius 
structure.  In  the  other  recorilcd  cases  the  micro- 
scope h  a  ■-  not  used;  and  the  naked  eye  cannot 
discern  between  fibrous  cartila'^e  and  der.se 
librous  tissue. 


tumour,  whatever  may  be  its  condition  at 
other  times,  is  always  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive ;  the  muscles  of  the  hinb  may  act 
with  irregular  spasms,  or  general  convul- 
sions, like  tlioso  of  an  e]nle]jtic  seizure, 
may  ensue.  Sometimes,  too,  the  tumour 
itself  swells,  the  blood-vessels  around  it 
beconie  larger  and  more  tortuous,  and  the 
skin  becomes  cedcmatous  or  congested,  imi- 
tating the  change  which  sometimes  ensues 
in  a  neuralgic  part.  There  are  many  diver- 
sities in  the  charai'ters  and  modes  of  the 
pain  ;  but  this  belongs  to  all  the  instances 
of  it, —that  its  intensity  is  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  its  apparent  cause,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  explained  by  anything 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  structm-e  or  rela- 
tions of  the  tumour. 

Tliis  pain  suggests  interesting  questions 
in  relation  to  the  patliology  of  all  tumours  ; 
but,  before  considering  it,  let  me  add  some 
facts  tocompletethehistory  of  these.  They 
appear  usually  to  be  of  very  slow  growth. 
I  removed  one  from  the  leg  of  an  elderly 
woman,  who  had  noticed  a  gradual  increase 
of  it  for  ten  years ;  yet,  at  last,  it  was  les8 
than  lialf  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  otiier 
cases  they  may  more  quickly  attain  the 
same  size  ;  but  this  seems  the  limit  of  their 
size;  and,  for  any  number  of  years,  they 
may  remain  sources  of  intense'pain,  and 
yet  undergo  no  apparent  change  of  size  or 
structure.  Thi-y  are  usually  single.  I  have 
found  only  one  case  in  which  more  than 
one  existed :  in  this  case  tlrree  lay  close 
together  over  the  great  gluteal  muscle.* 
"When  excised,  they  are  not  apt  to  recur.  I 
removed  one  from  the  back  of  the  leg  of  a 
lady  twenty -eight  years  old,  from  whom, 
two  years  previously,  a  similar  growth  was 
excised  from  the  same  part.  After  the  first 
operation  the  pain  was  scarcely  changed  ; 
after  the  second  it  ceased,  and  never  re- 
turned. Sir  Astley  Cooperf  removed  two 
painfid  turaom-s,  at  an  intc-val  of  a  year, 
from  a  young  lady's  leg  ;  but  these  are  the 
only  instances  of  apparent  i-ecm-rence  that 
I  have  found.  I  believe  that  they  have  no 
tendency  to  ulcerate,  or  to  assume  any  of  the 
peculiar  characters  of  mahgnant  disease.^ 

In  considering,  now,  tlie  painfulness  of 
these  tumours,  the  first  question  is  their 
relation  to  nerves  :  are  nerves  involved  in 
them  ?  and  do  tliey,  as  Velpeau§  seems  to 


*  W.  Wood,  I.  c. 

t  Illustr  01  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  84. 

t  Dr.  Warren  (On  Tumours,  p.  60)  speaks  ofa 
maliffnant  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  lym- 
phatics are  aftected,  but  relates  no  case  of  it. 
The  case  requiring  amputation  which  be  relates 
appears  to  have  owed  its  sever  itv  to  the  treat- 
ment. Dupuytren  (Lemons  (Jrales,  i.  542  says 
they  have  or  may  acquire  a  scirrhous  nature, 
and  then  end  with  cancerous  softeidn?;  but  he 
refers  to  only  one  case  justifvins:  such  expres- 
sions, and  this  case  is  imperfectly  described 

§  M^decine  Operatoire,  torn.  iii.  p.  lOl. 
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hold,  differ  from  neuromata, — j.  e.,  from 
the  fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  tumours  \vithin 
the  sheaths  of  tlie  nerves,— only  in  their 
position?  are  they  only  tumours  within 
the  superficial  or  subcutaneous  nerves  ? 

The  general  opinion  is  against  this  sup- 
position. Dupuy  tren  says  that  he  dissected 
•Beveral  of  these  tumours  with  minute 
care,  and  never  saw  even  the  smallest  ner- 
vous filaments  adhering  to  their  surface. 
I  have  sought  them  with  as  httle  suc- 
cess with  the  microscope.  Of  course,  I 
may  have  overlooked  nerve-fibres  that  really 
existed.  It  is  very  hard  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive in  such  cases ;  and  cases  of  genuine 
neuroma,  «'.  e.  of  a  fibrous  tumour  within 
the  sheath  of  a  nerve,  do  sometimes  occur 
which  exactly  imitate  the  cases  of  painful 
subcutaneous  tumour.  Such  a  case  was 
under  Mr.  Stanley's  care  last  autumn.  An 
elderly  gentleman  had  for  two  years  ob- 
served a  small  subcutaneous  tumour  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  semi-membranosus 
muscle.  It  was  easily  moveable,  and,  till 
within  the  last  three  months,  liad  not  been 
inconvenient ;  but  at  this  time  it  became 
the  seat  and  source  of  pain  exactly  like 
that  of  a  painful  subcutaneous  tumour.  It 
was  removed  ;  and  I  was  able  to  trace, 
■with  the  microscope,  an  exceedingly  slender 
nerve,  the  filaments  of  which  were  spread 
out  over  one  part  of  the  tumour.  The 
tumour  was  within  the  neurilemma,  and 
was  xmiformly  firm,  elastic,  yellowish,  and 
composed  of  weU-fonned  fibrous  tissue. 

]\Iany  that  have  been  called  painful  sub- 
cutaneous tumours  may  have  been  such 
neuromata  as  this  was.  Still,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  most  of  them  are  only 
so  connected  with  nerves,  as  ordinary 
innocent  tumors  are,  that  receive  a  few 
nerve-fibres  in  their  substance.  For  (1.)  the 
connection  of  the  nerves  witli  even  very 
small  neviromata  is  not  so  difficult  to  demon- 
6tr  te,  but  that  it  should  have  been  found,  if 
it  had  existed,  in  some  of  the  many  painfu 
tumours  that  have  been  examined.  (2.)  The 
ncuronmta  often  occur  in  large  numbers  in 
the  same  patient ;  the  painful  subcutaneous 
■tumour  is  nearly  always  single.  (3.)  The 
neuromata  usually  grow  constantly,  and 
seern  to  have  no  limit  of  size  ;  even  wlicn 
Bubcutaneous,  they  coiiimonh'  exceed  the 
«ize  of  the  painful  tumours,  which  gene- 
rally grow  to  a  certain  small  size,  and  in 
it  remain  stitionary.  (k)  Neuromata  are 
most  frequent  in  the  male,  the  painful 
subcutanious  tumours  in  the  female,  sex. 
An  analysis  of  26  cases  of  neuroma  taken 
promiscuously  showed  that  19  had  ottcm'red 
in  men,  and  7  in  women  ;  while  in  28  cases 
of  painful  sub  •utancous  tumours  23  were 
in  women,  and  6  in  men  ; — evidence  which 
is  almost  conclusive  for  the  dill'erent  na- 
turcB  of  the  two  diseases. 


However,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
these  painful  tumours  are  within  nerves, 
the  question  respecting  the  source  of  pain 
would  not  be  fully  answered.  We  cannot 
ascribe  the  pain  to  merely  the  altered  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  nerve-fibres  ;  for 
tumours  that  are  evidently  within  nerves 
are  not  always,  nor  even  usually,  painful. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
in  which  large  tumours  have  existed  in  the 
trunks  of  nerves,  there  has  been  Uttle  or 
no  pain.  The  facts  collected  by  Mr. 
Smith*  are  clear  on  this  point.  Moreover, 
the  subcutaneous  tumours  themselves  often 
remain  long  painless,  and  then  become, 
without  any  other  apparent  change,  ex- 
tremely painfid  ;  and  there  are  mstances  of 
tumours  exactly  resembling  them,  except  in 
that  pain  has  never  been  felt  in  them.  I 
removed  such  an  one  from  a  lady's  fore- 
head. It  was  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  had 
been  two  years  growing  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  had  never  given  pain  except 
once,  when  it  was  severely  struck.  It  had 
all  the  apparent  characters  of  structure  of 
the  painful  subcutaneous  tumour.  I  re- 
peat, therefore,  that  we  cannot  assign  the 
pain  in  these  cases  entirely  to  an  altered 
mechanical  condition  of  nerve-fibres  in  or 
near  the  tumour.  AVe  must  admit,  though 
it  be  a  vague  expression,  that  the  pain  is 
of  the  nature  of  that  morbid  state  of  nei-ve- 
force  which  we  call  nenralyic. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  this  neuralgic 
state,  indeed,  we  know  nothing  ;  but  of  its 
existence  as  a  morbid  state  of  nerve-force, 
or  nervous  action,  we  are  aware  in  many 
cases,  in  which  we  can  as  yet  trace  no  or- 
ganic change,  and  in  many  more,  in  which 
the  sensible  organic  change  of  the  nerves 
is  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the 
pain  felt  through  them.  In  both  these 
sets  of  cases  we  assign  the  pain  (speaking 
vaguely)  to  a  functional  rather  than  to  au 
organic  disorder  of  the  nei-ves, — a  disorder 
commencing  in  the  nerves  of  the  part  which 
is  the  focus  of  the  pain,  but  transmitted 
from  them  to  others  which,  in  the  nervous 
centres,  are  connected  with  them. 

With  this  view  of  the  neuralgic  nature 
of  the  pain  in  the  subcutaneous  tumours 
many  of  their  characters  and  circum- 
stances agree.  The  p  lin  is  commonly  pa- 
roxysmal, and  sometimes  regularly  periodi- 
cal ;  it  is  diffuse,  or  flashing,  electric,  and 
most  intense ;  it  often  excites  reflex  spas- 
modic movements,  or  more  severe  and 
general  convulsions  ;  it  is  often  aggravated 
by  mental  emotions,  and  the  other  excitants 
of  neuralgic  pains  :  it  is  sometimes  attended 
with  what  is  regarded  as  reflex  vascular 
fulness,  but  it  precedes  no  organic  change. 

The  consideration  of  the  probably  neu- 

*  Treatise  on  Neuroma. 
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ralgic  nature  of  the  pain  in  and  about  these 
tumours  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  the 
pathology  oi'  many  others.  The  pains  of 
many  other  tumours  are  probably,  in 
greater  or  less  measure,  of  the  same  nature. 

The  irritable  tumour  of  the  breast 
may  be  ealled  a  neuralgic  tumour.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  plates  show,  indeed,  that 
some  whieii  lie  thus  ealled  were  like  tlie 
painful  subcutaneous  tumours;  but  tiie 
more  frequent  are,  I  believe,  mammary 
glandular  tumours,  imitating  in  their  struc- 
ture the  niannnary  gland  itself.  I  derive 
this  belief  from  the  general  appearance 
and  description  of  several  specimens,  and 
from  what  I  found  in  a  recent  case  with 
the  microscope.  A  woman,  45  years  old, 
■was  under  my  care  with  a  small  tumour 
lying  deep  in  her  breast, 'which  felt  hard 
and  not  n\oveable,  except  with  the  tissue 
around  it.  She  had  been  aware  of  tins 
tumour  for  a  month,  and  during  aU  the 
time  it  had  been  the  source  of  intense 
"  darting  and  dragging"  pain,  which  often 
extended  from  it  through  the  chest  to  the 
ehoulders,  and  along  the  neck  and  arms. 
The  pain  was  described  as  so  like  tliat  com- 
monly assigned  to  cancer  of  the  breast, 
that,  judging  from  it,  and  the  age  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  one 
could  not  but  fear  she  had  cancer.  How- 
ever, the  doubt  existing  made  it  proper  to 
make  an  exploratory  incision  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation.  This  was 
done,  and  the  tumour,  having  no  cancei'ous 
aspect,  was  alone  removed.  It  proved  to 
bea  perfect  example  of  mammary  glandular 
tumour,  such  as  I  shall  more  fully  desci'ibe 
in  a  future  lecture.  Thus  the  case  seemed 
to  be  one  of  mere  neuralgia  m  a  glandular 
tiimour  of  the  breast. 

Similar  instances  might  be  found,  I  be- 
lieve, in  tumours  of  other  structures ; 
but,  without  entering  fm'ther  on  their  his- 
tory, I  would  suggest  that  the  account  of 
all  these  painful  tumours  makes  it  probable 
that  the  pain  the  patients  feel  is,  in  great 
measure,  neuralgic  or  subjective ;  that  it 
has  the  tumour,  indeed,  for  an  exciting 
cause ;  but  that  it  owns,  besides,  some 
morbid  condition  inherent  or  cumulative 
in  the  nerves  themselves,  so  that  at  times 
they  respond,  with  a  morbid  exaggeration, 
to  an  habitual  or  slightly  increased  stimu- 
lus. And  if  tliis  be  true  of  the  most 
painful  tumom-s,  it  is  probably  true,  in 
var  ous  measures,  of  many  others. 

Oy  THE  MODUS  OPERAJJDI  OF  AESEXIC  IN 
THE  EXERCISE  OF  ITS  ANTISEPTIC 
POWERS.      BY  DR.  GEOGHEGAN. 

That  arsenious  acid  enters  into  direct  com- 
bination with  animal  proximate  principles, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  that  such 
imion,  per  se,  is   adequate  to  effect  this 


preservation,  is  probable  from  the  analogous 
case  of  the  metallic  compounds  of  albumen; 
lience,  most  likely,  the  complete  pres.'rva- 
tion  of  the  stomachic  conlenls  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  which  1  have  sometimes  noticed 
(Case  VI.).  The  arsenic  de))osited  by  the 
blood  in  the  organs  of  the  body  I  hare 
also  found  (in  the  case  of  the  liver)  to 
enter  into  combination  with  the  tissue  (see 
chemical  examination  of  Case  III.),  and 
such  union  has  been  even  viewed  by  some 
modern  cliemists,  who  assume  a  summary 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  domain  of 
physiology,  as  the  cause  of  its  noxious 
action;  an  assumption  which, independently 
of  other  considerations  that  might  be 
offered,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  tlie  fact, 
that  some  of  the  organs  that  suffer  most 
receive  the  smallest  amount  of  the  poison, 
and  that  the  quantity,  in  any  instance,  is 
utterly  insufficient  to  combine  with  such  a 
portion  of  the  tissue,  as  consequently  to 
arrest  or  materially  disturb  the  function  of 
the  organ.  Reflection  on  the  results  at 
which  I  have  arrived  in  the  examination  of 
the  different  organs,  satisfies  me,  that  the 
preservative  action  of  arsenic  is  often  to  be 
referred,  rather  to  a  catalytic  or  disposing 
influence,  in  virtue  of  wliich  such  changes 
are  produced,  either  in  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  textures,  or  in  the  groupings 
of  their  chemical  atoms,  as  suffices  to  im- 
press upon  them  a  new  and  more  stable 
character.  Dr.  Christison  appears  to  view 
this  as  the  probable  expliuiation  of  the 
phenomenon,  as  it  regards  the  body  gene- 
rally, exchisive  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

I  am  disposed,  however,  to  give  this 
view  a  more  general  application,  from  the 
significant  fact  (noticed,  I  believe,  for  the 
first  time,  in  this  paper),  that  the  preserva- 
tive influence  is  sometimes  visible,  where 
the  tissue  (e.  g.,  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine) has  excreted  the  entire  of  Us  arsenic. 
(Case  I.)  It  woidd  hence  appear  that,  the 
disposing  influence  havingbeen  on(  eexerted^ 
the  presei-vation  of  the  tissue  is  maintained, 
irrespective  of  the  subsequent  retention  oi* 
expidsion  of  the  poison. 

On  the  other  hand,  where,  from  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  poison  on  the  blood  during 
life,  or  from  other  obscure  causes,  a  ten- 
dency to  decomposition  is  induced,  the 
presence  of  absorbed  arsenic  in  tlie  tissue 
will  not  prevent  the  latter.  Thus  in  Case 
II.,  although  all  the  organs  putrefied  with 
great  rapidity  in  cool  weather,  I  dctec'ed 
arsenic  in  one  of  them  in  full  quantity.  It 
was  absent  in  other  parts  not  more  de- 
composed. In  some  instances,  the  tendency 
to  decay  thus  induced  is  less  energetic, 
and  attacks  only  those  organs  which,  from 
their  structure,  are  ordinarily  more  ob- 
noxious to  decomposition,  as  the  alimentary 
cana), — Dublin  Quarterly/  Journal. 
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SOFTENING  (RAMOLLISSEMENT) 
OF  THE  BRAIN, 

JTITH  GBKEEAl  OBSERVATIONS,  INCI/TTDINa 

A    PEW    TTPON    FATTT    DEGENEEATION 

IN  ITS  RELATION  BOTH  TO  THAT 

DISEASE  AND  APOPLEXY. 

By  Wm.  F.  Baelow,  M.R.C.S., 

Resident  Medical   Officer  to   the  Westminster 
Hospital. 


It  is  a  happy  thing  for  physicians,  and 
yet  hap])ier  lor  mankind,  that  the  most 
important  of  diseases  are  j^reeisely  tliose 
which  interest  the  most.  One  is  prone  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "interest,"  for  it  aptly 
denotes  that  state  of  mind  wliich  is  the 
necessary  prehminary  to  successful  in- 
quiry. Interest  in  the  patient  is  not 
nearly  enough,  or  he  would  be  best  of 
all  treated  by  his  familiar  friends;  there 
must  be  added  to  this  an  interest  in 
his  case, — a  scientific  interest.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  diseases  especially  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  attention,  tbey  are  those 
of  the  nervous  system,  winch  are,  how- 
ever, full  of  complexities,  and  endless 
shades  of  them.  We  cannot,  looking  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  dare  to  an- 
ticipate that  so  bright  a  light  will  ever 
be  thrown  upon  diseases  of  the  brain  as 
Laennec  has  cast  around  diseases  of  the 
chest,  whereof  the  organs  are  ingeniously 
made  to  utter  a  most  precise  and  in- 
telligible pathological  language.  When 
shall  we  lie  able,  speaking  ^e?iera%,  to 
say  of  the  brain  as  of  the  lungs,  and  as 
positively,  that  the  affection  is  in  this 
particular  locality,  that  it  is  e.xaetly  of 
sucb  a  kind,  that  it  involves  so  much  of 
space,  is  surrounded  by  this  or  that 
condition  of  parts,  and  is  surely  tending 
to  some  S])ecifipd  issue  ?  When  to  de- 
clare ot  it,  as  of  the  lungs,  exactly  what 
the  scalpel  shall  after  death  expose  ? 
Many  cases  have  presented  sure  gi'ounds 
for  diagnosis,  many  have  been  met  with 
in  which  the  appearances  of  tlie  dead 
have  been  foretold  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  living;  but  only  lot  us  think 
of  the  long  line  of  instances  in  which 
the  disease  has  turned  out  the  verj' 
opposite  of  that  prognosticated.  I  should 
have  no  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  the 


physician  who  laid  claim  to  infallibility 
in  cerebral  pathology. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  read  to  tbe- 
Soeiety*  a  case  of  raraoUisseraent  of  the 
brain,  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  dis- 
cussion on  that  affection.  There  is  yet 
much  to  be  learnt  respecting  it,  although 
some  distinguished  pathologists  have 
studied  it  so  minutely.  It  is  frequently 
of  most  hard  diagnosis,  and  difficult 
treatment;  nay,  in  many  instances,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  detect  as  it  is  to  cure 
it.  But  I  will  proL'eed  with  my  ex- 
ample. 

Samuel  Eust,  fet.  41,  a  waterman,  of 
somewhat  full  habit,  and  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  rheumatism,  was  admitted  into 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Soe,  Nov.  1:3th, 
1818.  He  had  a  dull  and  heavy  ex- 
pression, and  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head,  which,  though  not  intermittent, 
was  sometimes  much  severer  than  at 
others.  He  was  very  giddy,  especially 
when  he  walked  at  all  hurriedly.  He 
staggered  frequently  as  though  he  were 
intoxicated.  He  could  not  move  the 
light  hand  and  fingers  freely,  and 
was  unable  to  control  or  regulate 
the  movements,  so  that  when  he  at- 
tempted to  write,  the  writing  was  like 
that  of  a  patient  with  chorea  ;  occasion- 
ally he  let  things  drop  from  his  hand. 
He  saw  and  heard  well.  The  operations 
of  the  nnnd  were  impaired  He  was 
easily  confused,  and  was  apt  to  answer 
questions  wrongly.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  the  ward  eight  weeks,  when  he 
had  only  been  in  it  one  mouth.  He 
lost  the  'train  of  his  thoughts,  and  was 
conscious  of  doing  so  ;  he  was  quite 
aware,  too,  when  he  expressed  himself 
incorrectly,  and  thought  his  memoiy 
failed  him,  aud  truly,  for  he  could  not 
remember  the  events  of  yesterday.  He 
would  sometimes  seem  distressed  upon 
being  questioned  as  to  his  intellect,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

His  gums  had  been  "touched"  by 
calomel.  He  was  ordered  a  blister  to 
the  ba(;k  of  the  neck,  and  to  be  cupped 
upon  the  temples  to  eight  ounces.+ 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
May  17th,  1851.  A  few  small  additions  hare 
since  been  made  tn  this  fragment. 

t  1  liave  not  said  anythinir  further  respecting' 
the  treatment  in  this  case,  because  it  is  not  to 
that  matter  that  1  wish  now  to  direct  attention. 
The  difficiil'y  of  diasrnosin^rainollissement  mtist 
throw  a  doubt  upon  most  cases  of  affirmed  cures 
of  it,  at  any  rate  durinu:  the  lifetiuif  of  its  sub- 
ject. l)r  Sims,  who  avaded  himself  of  that  wide 
tield  of  observatiiin,  the  St.  Marylebone  In- 
finoary,  considers  that  there  are,  alter  death. 
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-  ]  7th. — The  complaint  lias  progressed ; 

the  left  side  ot"  the  face  was  paralysed  ; 

tlie  use  of  the  right  iiaud  was  more  di- 

minislied. 

I8th.— There  was  an  ahriipt  ehanp[e. 

He  lay  in  a  state  of  stu])or.  wiierefrom 
he  could  he  roused  to  passing  cou 
soiousness.  The  right  side  was  eoni- 
plctely  parrtlyscd.  Keflex  actions  were 
readily  excited  in  the  arm,  hut  still 
more  in  tlie  leg  on  the  foot  heiug  tickled 
with  a  featlier.  For  the  most  part  lie 
lay  as  an  apoplectic,  hut  now  and  then 
noticed  things,  and  would  move  liis 
left  arm  and  leg  restlessly,  violently, 
aimlessly.  He  knew  not  when  his 
howels  were  relieved,  or  his  bladder 
emptied.  At  times  deglutition  was 
diliieuU:  at  times,  too,  the  breathing 
was  stertorous. 

19th. — The  condition  was  much  the 
same.  There  was  the  like  stupor,  and 
transient  recurrences  of  consciousness. 
There  were  moments  in  which  he  was 
himself  beyond  all  expectation.  To  my 
suqn'i.se,  he  knew  his  wife  njion  her 
\-isit.  and  took  her  by  tlie  hand.  This 
was  but  the  rallying  of  a  moment ; 
directly  afterwards  he  relapsed  into  tlie 
deepest,  the  most  obvious  stupor.  The 
symptoms,  if  I  may  so  say,  vacillated. 
The  vacillation  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  case  ;  unless 
an  observer  had  watched  him  continu 
ousli/.  and  compared  his  states  as  they 
varied,  he  must  have  been  misled  as  to 
his  condition  ;  it  was  strange  to  see 
him  wake  up,  not  from  a  sleep,  but  a 
positive  stu]ior,  which  seemed  so  heavy 
and  overwhelming,  that  one  might  have 
been  well  excused  for  thinh.iug  that  it 
would  have  been  uniii term p ted  alto- 
gether, and  have  gradually  deepened 
until  the  end  of  life. 

20 — ilst.  —  He  grew  worse;  the 
diflBculty  of  swallowing  and  respiration, 
noticed  formerly  as  occasional,  became 
more  marked  and  constant,  but  still  there 
were  fluctuations.  The  state  of  the 
volition  was  singular.  Withdrawn 
from  the  left  side  altogether,  giving  no 
assistance  whatever  to  the  breathing, 
evidencing  no  aim,  and  indicating  no 


appearanres  which  siifBciently  attest  its  cure. 
That  the  ramollissement  which  may  be  frequently 
presumed  to  have  been  associiited  with  sniafl 
apoplectic  etfiisions,  from  the  effects  whereo'  the 
patients  liave  recovered,  has  been  in  s  me  way 
repaired,  miaht  be  inferred,  even  from  the  his- 
t<iry  of  cases,  to  be  highly  prob-^bte.  See  Dr. 
Sims  on  the  CureofRaipolligsenient  of  the  Brain, 
Wedico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xi.'c 


want  of  any  kind,  it  was  often  ohscrved 
to  stir  tiic  left  side  with  great  force  and 
obstinacy.  These  movements  were,  I 
feel  'piite  siu-e,  not  spasmodic.  Tbey 
were  tlie  evidence  of  aberrations  of  a 
will  limited  to  the  utmost,  hut  not 
extinct.  How  unlike  the  motion.s  it 
once  caused  ! 

'2'2d. — He  could  not  be  ronsed  so  as  to 
know  any  one;  tlic  pn)iils  were  slow  in 
responding  toliglit.  and  there  were  signs 
of  the  circulation  lieginning  to  fail.     I 
stayed   by  his  bed-side  in  order  to  ob- 
serve  those   nnadapted   movements  of 
the  mind  which  were  continued.     His 
wife  tried  to  he  recognised  in  vain;  Vtut 
he  ke])t  incessantly  fumiding,  as  men 
do  often  when   about  to  die, — with   his 
left  hand,  of  course,  for  the  other  has 
been   described   as   paralysed.      It  was 
striking  to  note   the  differences  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.     The  left  arm 
stirred    almost    ceaselessly ;    the    right 
never.     I  pricked  the  left  leg;  tlie  im- 
pression was  felt,  and  the  leg  witlidrawn. 
I  pricked  the  otlier  similarly  ;  there  was 
no  sign  of  sensation,  but  reflex  move- 
ments ensued  at  once.     I  continued  to 
watch    him.       Even   then    thei'e   came 
moments  wherein  he  was  obscurely  con- 
scious.    Once,  when   I   pas-ed  a  spoon 
between  his  teetli.  he  laid  hold  of  my 
hand,  as  if  to  drag  it  away :  but  when 
fluid  was  placed  in  his  montli,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  convey  it  backwards;  if 
it  were  placed  for  him  within  the  grasp 
of  the  pharynx,  it  was  swallowed,  but 
not  otherwise.     Now  and  then  the  act 
of  coughing  was  produced  by  it.  and  it 
was  forcibly  ejected.     And  well  did  that 
act  serve  to  show  how,  in   ujany  reflex 
movements   designed   for,   not    by   us, 
muscles  become  associated  in  action,  and 
their  motions  accomplish    an   end.   as 
do  those  which  spring  from  the  opeia- 
tion  of  tlie  mind.     IVe  do  not  design  the 
movements  of  the  heart ;    but  where, 
amongst    the    illustrations   chosen    by 
Paley,  do  we  find  stronger  evidence  of 
consummate  contrivance ? 

Tlie  patient  lingered  until  the  20th, 
presenting  until  the  last  that  fluctuation 
of  symptoms  whicli  has  been  fully  noted. 
I  could  have  dwelt  ujion  it  furtiier,  did 
I  not  fear  to  tire. 

On  examination,  there  was  found  con- 
siderable o])acity  of  the  arachnoid,  the 
vessels  of  which  were  more  turgid  than 
usual,  and  more  crowded.  But  the  main 
thing  wag  a  most  marked  and  extensive 
softening  of  almost  the  entire  left  cere- 
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bral  lobe.  The  contrast  between  this 
and  its  fellow  was  speakingly  obvious ; 
the  latter  was  firm,  and  resisted  inci- 
sion, whilst  a  gi-eat  part  of  tlie  former 
was  absolutely  semifluid.  Small  dots 
of  blood  were  effused  here  and  there 
throughout  the  softened  brain.  Some 
spots  were  of  a  pink  or  red  line;  a  yel- 
lowish tinge  was  seen  nowhere.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  brain  was  mucli 
more  affected  than  the  outer;  and  the 
case  was  in  full  contrast  with  one  I  saw 
more  recently,  wherein  the  softening, 
which  was  palpable,  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  cortical  substance,  inflam- 
mation of  the  arachnoid  having  appa- 
rently been  extended  thereto. 

This  certainly  was  not  one  of  those 
cases  of  imaginary  softening  which.  I 
fear,  are  met  with  every  now  and  then. 
Where,  contrary  to  what  was  presented 
here,  the  whole  of  the  brain  is  in  the 
same  state  of  consistence,  we  must,  of 
course,  bear  in  mind  that  the  condition 
is  owing,  in  every  probability,  to  pod 
mortem  changes.  An  observer  has  re- 
corded that  he  once  saw  complete  soften- 
ing of  the  spinal  cord  after  fatal  chorea.* 
It  is  a  question  whether  "  too  much"  be 
not  "  proved"  by  so  unqualified  an  ex- 
pression. Partial  softening  is  that  whicli 
we  look  to  in  evidence  of  processes  pre- 
ceding death  I  have  not  before  ob- 
served one  so  extensive  as  that  which 
was  seen  in  the  present  case,  and  cer- 
tainly never  one  more  jnarked  or  better 
able  to  explain  tlie  symptoms  which 
made  their  appearance  towards  the  close 
of  life.  Fully  was  the  state  of  the  mind 
accounted  for,  and  the  reason  of  the  right 
side  being  paralysed  was  seen  in  the 
organic  affection  being  seated  on  tlie 
left.  This  crossed  effect,  as  it  has  been 
termed, — or  this  effect  dependent  on  the 
crossing  of  the  nerves,  as  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say, — was,  as  I  need  not 
observe,  familiar  to  Arotaeus,  and  forms 
at  once  one  of  tlie  best  of  ancient, 
and  the  most  frequently  rej)eated  of 
modern,  observations.  No  trace  of  jnis 
was  observed  any  where  during  the  exa 
mination  of  the  brain ;    and  this  has 


*  Dr.  Abercrombie,  speakinir  of  the  caution 
necessary  in  admitting  facts,  alludes  to  "  receiv- 
ing: as  facts,  on  which  important  conclusions  are 
to  be  founded,  circumstances  which  are  trivial, 
incidental,  or  foreign  to  the  suliject.  For  '!xam- 
ple,  in  the  investigation  of  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord,  appearances  have  been  oiten  considered  as 
indicative  of  disease  which  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  have  arisen  merely  from  the  position 
Of  the  body  after  death."  (On  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  p.  299). 


been  the  case,  times  and  often,  in  ir« 
stances  of  this  affection  which  have  been 
marked  by  a  far  acuter  suffering  and 
sjjeedier  course.  I  have  no  note  of  any 
diseased  condition  of  the  cerebral  arte- 
ries being  observed.  The  state  of  those 
vessels  is,  I  need  hardly  add,  a  main 
point  to  be  ascertained,  and  a  diseased 
one  is  extremely,  likely  to  be  noted 
in  those  cases  of  ramollissement  which 
occur  at  a  time  when  the  arcus  senilis 
is  unmistakeably  clear,  or  there  are 
other  signs  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Now,  in  observing  such  a  condition 
of  the  brain  as  that  which  was  laid  open 
in  the  case  before  ns,  no  one  would  sup- 
pose tliat  the  ajjpearances  explained  the 
steps  of  its  course.  He  would  try  and 
revert  to  the  time  when  all  this  mischief 
was  as  yet  just  in  visible  embryo,  or  to 
that  when  the  microscope  could  hardly 
have  detected,  or  might  even  have  failed 
to  discover,  the  slightest  change.  We 
note  morbid  ravages  at  the  end  of  cases 
when  the  work  is  done ;  but  what  aber- 
rations of  tlie  nutritive,  or  what  dis- 
turbances of  tlie  circulatory  processes, 
brought  them  about?  What  was  the 
condition  of  parts  when  first  the  patient 
noticed  something  wrong — wrong  in  his 
intellect,  or  perhaps  in  his  feeling, — a 
something  whereat  his  acquaintances 
laughed,  probably,  because  lie  could  not 
explain  it?  As  time  goes  on  and  symp- 
toms declare  themselves,  the  rudest  of 
thinkers  can  fancy  well  enough  what 
the  changes  are,  and  how  affected  spots 
progress  or  encroach  upon  each  other 
till  they  form  one  only,  of  more  or  less 
magnitude,  in  the  manner  clearly  de- 
scribed by  Rokitansky.=;= 

There  are  many  cii'cumstances  con- 
nected with  our  case  which  invite  to 
comment ;  some  are  to  be  found  in  the 
symptoms  themselves — the  pain;  the 
vertigo;  the  imperfection  of  motion; 
the  paralysis ;  the  reflex  action  ;  the 
coma  ;  the  difficult  breathing  and  deglu- 
tition ;  the  variability  of  important 
signs  ;  the  state  of  the  mind  throughout 
considered,  and  so  forth.  Then  there  is 
the  absence  of  a  symptom  to  sug- 
gest reflections,  and  I  shall  be  antici- 
pated in  alluding  to  no  rigidity  of  the 
liml)s  occurring. 

Pain  was  of  gi'cat  import,  there  is  no 
question,  in  attemjiting  the  diagnosis  of 
this  case   of  ramollissement.      It  was 

*  See  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Kokitansky's  Fa- 
tholoirical  Anatomy,  vol.  lii.,  edit,  of  Sydenham 
Society. 
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never  extremely  violent  or  unbearable, 
but  very  obstinate,  and  sometimes  muc-l) 
worse  than  at  others.  In  itself  it  had 
nothing  deserving  much  stress ;  bill 
from  its  pertinacity,  and  its  association 
with  a  state  of  mind  too  evidently  weak- 
ened, and  daily  bocoming  ioehlcr,  might 
be  predicted  somo  serious  ett'usion  of 
the  l)rain  ;  and  certainly  there  was  none 
more  probable  than  ramollissement. 
Still  there  was  no  single  symptom 
pathognomonic ;  and  as  to  all  the 
symvUoms  comhinod,  tliere  arc  many 
who  must  have  seen  signs  apparently 
similar  proved  to  be  dependent  on  a 
difl'erent  disease.  Whether  or  no  ra- 
jnollissemeut  be  preceded  by  much  suf- 
fering must  depend  greatly  on  inflam- 
mation preceding  it  or  not,  and,  if  it 
should  precede,  on  the  quickness  of 
its  course,  the  constitution  of  tlie  pa- 
tient, the  age,  complications,  and  other 
circumstances.  Then  it  must  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  be  pure,  or  combined 
with  arachnitis.  In  some  cases  of  the 
affection  there  has  been  the  most  dread- 
ful j)ain  and  delirium ;  in  others  a  far 
more  modified  suffering  and  an  impair- 
ment of  faculties;  but  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  appears  to  progress  without 
marked  symptoms  of  any  kind.  Occa- 
sionally, without  pain  or  other  warning, 
persons  have  died  with  great  quickness  : 
no  apo[>lectic  effusion,  but  a  state  of 
marked  softening,  has  been  found.  In 
all  cases,  but  especially  whei'e  morbid 
appearances  are  slight,  I  need  hardly 
say  the  kidneys  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  for,  by  their  failures,  diseased 
brains  may  be  affected  even  as  healthy, 
and  perhaps  to  a  yet  greater  degree.  I 
have  lately  seen  several  cases  of  apo- 
plexy in  which  llie  kidneys  were  dege- 
nerated ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  even  in  instances  of  large  san- 
guineous effusion,  the  retained  elements 
of  the  urinary  secretion  may  assist  in 
quickening  the  fatal  result. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  mentions  some  in- 
teresting cases  iu  which  arachnitis  and 
softening  were  combined ;  and  the 
observer  must  bear  in  mind  this  luiion 
when  interpreting  the  evidences  of  pain. 
Pain  iu  the  head,  with  its  various  indi- 
cations, is  a  long  history  :  sometimes  it 
is  violent,  but  soon  passes aMay;  some- 
times it  is  slight,  but,  as  slight  spasm, 
often  ]iortends  somo  incurable  malady ; 
sometimes  it  is  neglected  until  relieved 
by  the  deadly  stupor  of  apoplexy.  We 
must  note  especially  the  habit  of  the 


patient,  and  tlie  more  so  as  a  mischievous 
activity  of  treatment  for  a  supposed  af- 
fection might  lead  to  a  real  one.  He- 
berdon,  in  his  connnentary  "de  dolore 
capitis,"  takes  occasion  to  remark — 
"  Atroces  enim  capitis  dolores  nonnuUos 
fatigaruut  ])er  totam  fere  vitam,  absque 
eo  ut  vel  mors  acceleraretur,  vel  ingenii 
vires  minuerentur;  at  ubi  dolor  coa- 
quieverit,  icgri  omnes  res,  sicut  antea, 
ministraruut."  Contrast  this  wilJi  what 
far  ligliter  pains,  mere  unpleasantnesses, 
sometimes  portend.  He  only  is  the  true 
physician  who  sees  thin.i^s  as  they 
are.  neither  magnifying  light,  nor  wan- 
tonly trilling  with  grave,  indications. 
The  hrain,  insentient  in  health,  may,  by 
becoming  sensitive  in  disease,  give, 
waking,  as  it  were,  to  a  new  faculty, 
timely  warning  of  its  state ;  and  there 
may  be  forms  of  headache  denoting  a 
condition  which  is  to  be  arrested  if  op- 
])osed  in  time,  though  neglect  may  en- 
danger a  process  of  ramollissement  toO' 
grave  to  be  ciu'ed,  or  some  other  form 
of  disorganization  not  less  destructive. 
There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  describe 
as  pain,  and  yet  everything  may  turn 
on  a  knmvledge  of  its  nature.  We  must 
have  all  seen  head  affections  wherein  its 
first  indications  were  made  too  lightly 
of;  whilst  there  are  many  others  in 
which  it  has  occasioned  groundless  ap- 
prehensions and  the  opposite  treatment 
to  that  required. 

The  vertigo  or  giddiness  which  was 
experienced  in  the  case  which  occupies 
us,  is  a  symptom  deserving  comment. 
It  derived  its  chief  value  as  an  indica- 
tion from  its  obstinacy,  and  from  its 
association  with  other  symptoms.  Gid- 
diness, though  sometimes  the  sign  only 
of  a  disordered  stomach  or  passing  dis- 
turbance, foreruns,  at  others,  epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  or  aids  in  signifying 
some  severe  cerebral  disorganization. 
But  lately  it  was  prominent  amongst 
the  symptoms  of  a  case  of  an  aneurism,, 
of  enormous  size,  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  which  2)roduced  amaurosis.* 

Vertigo  is  common  iu  old  age  :  "  Se- 
nectuti  (|uidem  est  maxime  familiaris," 
says  Heberden  ;  but  it  must  be  rememi- 
bered,  also,  that  it  is  this  age  iu  which 
it  is  apt  to  be  of  the  greatest  moment, 
and  should  receive  uniisual  care.  Ver- 
tigo, just  as  convulsion,  ])aiu,  and  spasm, 
depends  upon  exactly  reverse  conditions 


*  This  case  was  recently  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society  by  Dr.  Roe. 
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of  the  cerebral  circulation.  It  is  com- 
mon in  anaemia  and  haemorrhage. — long 
fasting  even  may  cause  it ;  but  it  is 
equally  frequent  in  congestion.  Epi- 
leptics suffer  from  it  after  a  paroxysm, 
and  it  may  occur  after  ineffectual  stran- 
gulation. It  7iiust  be  judged  of  by  the 
symptoms  witii  whicli  it  may  kec])  com- 
pany. Occasionally  it  may  be  doubtful 
■whetlier  vertigo  be  dependent  on  cere 
bral  congestiouor  theremedies employed 
to  relieve  it.  Thus  "  VVepfer  mentions 
the  case  of  a  woman  wlio  was  recovered 
after  hangmghy  frequent  bleeding:  she 
was  for  some  time  afterwards  affected 
with  vertigo,  which  sub.sided  gi-adually."-" 

Tlie  way  iti  which  volition  was  ini- 
paired  is  especially  worthy  of  remark. 
Early  in  this  case  it  seemed  more  signi- 
ficant thau  auglit  beside.  That  stag- 
gering gait,  that  slowm  ss  of  movement, 
that  inahility  to  write  a  word  except  as 
a  patient  with  chorea  writes  it,  gave  no 
dark  indications  of  some  signal  mis- 
chief. By  watching  this  damaged  func- 
tion of  the  will  the  progress  of  the  case 
could  be  accui-ately  measured  through- 
out its  course.  As  it  became  more  in- 
fluenced, there  was  an  increase  of  the 
weakness  of  the  mind  ;  whilst  with  the 
absolute  hemiplegia  came  a  state  of  all 
but  perfect  anniliilatiou  of  the  cerebral 
functions,  and  danger  most  imminent. 
It  will  have  been  observed  tliat  there 
was  in  the  commencement  of  the  affec- 
tion a  c^j^'cM/Zy  in  moving  the  fingers: 
this  often  hapi)ens  in  /larfial  paralysis. 
Here  the  will  is  as  a  player,  who,  with 
a  new  instruuient,  and  strange  to  the 
motions  he  has  to  execute,  effects  them 
awkwardly,  and  with  peculiar  slowness. 
The  man  in  our  case  needed  patience, 
that  he  might  execute  what  he  could. 

Cases  of  paralysis  have  often  been 
called  complete  which  were  really  not 
so.  Tiie  patient  cannot  move  by  a 
slight  or  quick  attempt,  but  lie  can  if  he 
willenergetically.  continuously,  and  take 
his  time.  Then  follows  occasionally  an 
extremely  slow  movement,  sometimes 
resembling  that  of  a  tardigrade  animal.f 
and  one,  })erhaps,  of  which  he  is  but 
obscurely  conscious;  nay,  of  which  he 
may  know  nothing,  unless  his  eye  hap- 
pen to  be  fixed  upon  the  part  he  is  ex- 


*  See  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Pafholopy. 

t  Giltiprt  White  says  of  n  tortoiS',—  "tlie  mo- 
tion of  its  lpg:s  is  ridiculously  slew,  little  ex- 
ceeding the  honr-liiiiul  of  a  clock."— Natural 
History  of  Selbornc,  letter  1. 


erting  himself  to  move  I  have  several 
times  noticed  subiects  of  paraplegia,  with, 
some  auffistliesia.perform  slight  actions  of 
which  tiiey  were  unconscious.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  sometimes  than  to  as- 
certain accurately  the  real  power  of  the 
will.  Some  accounts  must  be  set  aside 
entirely ,  from  the  carelessness  manifested 
on  this  score.  Patients  are  often  quite 
ignorant  of  the  force  which  is  left  them  ; 
they  do  not,  will  not,  distinguish  be- 
tween impaired  power  and  absolute 
powerlessness.  When  asked  to  use  their 
limbs,  they  say  they  cannot,  but  they 
try  languidly,  i)erhaps  hardly  at  all.  It 
is  a  good  ))lan  to  act  upon  sensation  in 
these  cases;  and  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  I  saw  a  woman,  who  seemed 
to  have  both  arms  quire  paralysed  at 
first  sight,  literally  astonished  at  her 
being  al)Ie  to  withdraw  them  from  some 
water  of  an  unpleasantly  high  tempera- 
ture in  which  I  had  immersed  them 
pui-posely.  The  fact  was,  that  her  pa- 
ralysis was  incomplete,  and  not  perfect 
as  s')e  thought  it ;  and  energetic  efforts 
of  volition  succeeded  where  slight  ones 
failed.  In  the  instance  of  Rust  it  was 
necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the 
state  of  his  mind,  and  to  let  him  get 
confidence  and  repeat  his  efforts,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  what  he  really  could 
accomplish. 

The  retlex  actions  of  the  leg  were 
extremely  well  marked.  I  could  men- 
tion many  other  cases  in  which  I  have 
excited  them  of  late  ;  but  their  various 
degrees,  forms,  and  the  modes  of  pro- 
ducing them,  would  take  up  too  much 
time  for  discussion.  In  looking  over 
the  histories  of  raraollissement,  we  must 
confess  how  much  more  com])]ete  and 
interesting  they  would  have  been  had 
these  movements  been  noticed  and  de- 
tai'cd ;  but  I  need  scarcely  mention 
that  authors  are  not  to  be  censured  for 
piissing  by  jibenomena  which,  ])revious 
to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  researches,  were 
either  not  observed  or  wrongly  inter- 
preted by  inquirers  into  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  some  jiatients  who 
die  comatose  from  acute  maladies  of  the 
brain,  reflex  actions  of  the  limbs  may 
be  excited  until  nearly  the  last  moment; 
and  the  vigour  which  they  occasionally 
show,  even  during  the  sinking  state, 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  increasing 
cnfeeblement  of  the  vital  functions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  muscular 
irritability:  the  life  of  the  muscles  will 
survive,  if  1  may  so  say,  that  of  the 
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body,  taken  as  a  w/i  le,   as  Nysten  so 
beantirully  sliowod  by  f:f(ilvanisni.* 

'J'lie  vanat'On  in  the  symptoms  towards 
the  close  ot  this  case  was  oue  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  it.  How 
is  it  that,  sometimes  in  these  strong 
bead  atiections,  the  state  of  sensation, 
of  volition,  of  perception,  of  intellect, 
■will  rtnctnate  so  extraordinarily?  How 
is  it.  again,  that  the  mind  will  so  com- 

{detely  rally  just  before  dissolution  ?     I 
las'e  seen  a  eliild  comatose,  and  seem- 
ingly dying,  wake  up  as  though   it  had 
shaken   oti'  death,    and    recognise    its 
mother,    and   smile,   and    seem    itself 
again.f     Delusive  change  !     It  was  but 
a  transient  return  to  a  consciousness  to 
be  quickly  lost  in   actual   dissolution. 
Dr.    Abercrombie    and    other    writers 
speak  of  similar  facts,  and  many  here 
present  must  have  seen  such.     How  ai'e 
they  to  be  explained  ?     Not  by  dissec- 
tion, for  that  shows  nothing  peculiar. 
It  is  probable  that  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion may  become,  fi-om  some  cause  or 
other,   so   raodilied  in  these  cases  that 
less  compression  is  exerted  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  at  the  time  of  con- 
sciousness being  restored  than  there  had 
been  pre\iously.      In  the   case   nnder 
review   there   was   a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions ;  but  what  is  seen  in  some  cerebral 
affections  is  one  long,   unlooked-for,  in- 
terval of  marked  consciousness  previous 
to  death  ;   and,  though  the  practitioner 
may  have  several  tiujei  noted  this  kind 
of  resurrection  of  the  faculties,  he   is 
still  apt  to  bo  surprised  when  it  occurs, 
and,  despite  the  lessons  of  former  times, 
to  become  once  more  momentarily  misled 
by  it.  And  may  we  not  pardon  credidous 
friends,   when,  full  of  hope  made  san- 
guine by  affection,   this  phase  appears 
to  them  to  foreshadow  recovery — nay, 
all  but  to   be  it?     A  very  interesting 
accoimt  of  the  clearing  up  of  the  mind 
in  some  cases  of  head-affection  and  other 
maladies  befoi'e  death  is  given  in   Sir 
Henry  Halford's  Essay  on  the  Kavaos 
of  Aretaeus.     There,  also,  the  deceptive 
calm  which  may  supervene  on  the  subsi- 
dence  of  wild  delirium  is  felicitously 
illustrated. 

The  condition    of    the    intellectual 
faculties  in  the   case    of  Rust  was   a 


*  Rpcherches  de  Physiologic  et  lie  Chcmie 
Patholocique. 

t  In  connection  with  tho  subject  of  variation 
of  symptoms,  1  would  refpr  to  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  observatinns  on  paro.xysmal  paralysis  aiul 
mania. 


marked   and   important  feature.      He 
himself  perceived  their  gradual  decline, 
and    would  renuirk  on   his  treaclieroas 
memory  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  im- 
pairment of  mitid  increased /<ffri  ptfssM 
with    the    physical   changes,     'i'here  is 
but  little  (piestion  that,  for  a  long  time 
the  symptotns  of  the  disease  were  ex- 
trom  ly  obscure,  and  might  have  con- 
sisted in  some  dimiinition  of  intelligence 
hardly  evident  to  the  patient ;  not  at  all 
to  his  friends.     M.  Uostan  has  given  a 
good  description  of  the  state  of  mind 
which   may  be  remarked  in   the  ''  first 
stage"  of  rMmoUissenient.     He  speaks  of 
the  slow  perceptions,  the  toilsome  judg- 
ment, the  feeble  and  faithless  memory, 
the  loss  of  imagination,   and  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas;  of  replies  being  just,  but 
uttered  with  a  certain  amount  of  tardi- 
ness, lifter  sufficiently  evident  conside- 
rcation ;    aud  of  the   embarrassment  of 
speech   which    may  exist.      At    other 
times,   he    continues,    the    patient  ex- 
presses himselfwith  brevity;  his  humour 
changes;    he  becomes   moin*nful,   taci- 
turn, plaintive,  sometimes   indifferent. 
No  clearer  description  could  have  been 
given  ofthe  general  condition  of  the  mind 
in  Rust's  instance,  had  it  been  drawn  on 
purpose;  but  such  a  state,  though  very 
common  in,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
ramoUissement;  and  further,  this  affec- 
tion is  apt  to  present  the  most  different 
states  of  mind  imaginable,   and  these 
are   liable  to   be  associated  with  most 
opposite   circumstances.      It   must   be 
inquired  whether   it   be  a    solitary   or 
combined   affection,   acute  or  chronic; 
the  result  of  inflammation  or  the  con- 
trary;  wliether  it  occur  in  the  vigour  of 
youth  or  the  decrepitude  of  age.     Nor 
let   the   desci-iber,   in  speaking  of  the 
changes      which      the     faculties     may 
undergo,  pass  by  the  less  striking  and 
remarkable  ;  for  it  may  bapjien,  though 
some  of  the  cases  present  no  glaring 
symptoms  to  the  pathological  inquirer, 
and  furnish   no  room   tor   picturesque 
narration,  that  the  mind  be  clouded  and 
impaired.     In  many  cases  of  cerebral 
disease  it  is  said  that  there  was  no  affec- 
tion of  the  mind.     There  might  have 
been  no  delirium,  no  mania,  no  coma; 
every  answer  might   have  been  given 
rightly ;  no  single  trace  of  an  obscure 
perception  or   passing  delusion   might 
liave   been   ever  noted ;    but   I   doubt 
not  that  in  many  of  them  there  was  a 
real  diminution  of  ititellectual  vigour, 
aud  that  the  mind  was  enfeebled,  though 
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it  did  uot  wander.  Often  have  I  ob- 
served an  overwhelming  languor  of  the 
intellect  in  such  cases,  wherein  the  body 
shared  :  the  vacant  countenance,  slow 
step,  and  sluggish  hand,  but  too  truly 
dejiicted  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
withering  faculties. 

But  how  cursory  often  is  the  exami- 
nation of  the  physician  !  What  really 
knows  he  of  the  mind's  history,  which 
enables  him  to  say,  in  certain  instances, 
that  it  is  unaffected?  Only  lei  us  fan^y 
what  we  have  to  examine  !  Can  the 
microscope  present  aught  so  delicate  to 
the  view  as  the  processes  which  the 
intellect  of  one  man  may,  upon  special 
and  searching  questioning,  expose  to 
the  contemplation  of  another  whose 
turn  may  come  to  be  in  hke  manner 
scrutinised  as  a  problem  ? 

The  special  senses,  too,  would  often 
teach  us  more,  did  we  more  closely  2)ress 
them.  We  make  one  or  two  loose  ex- 
periments— ]>erhaps  not  these  even — 
and  are  satisfied.  And  so  we  get  no 
accurate  notions  of  degrees  of  imi)air- 
ment,  or  conclude  hastily  that  all  im- 
pressions will  be  void  necessarily, 
because  some  are.  Does  it,  then,  follow 
(to  choose  one  sense  as  an  examjde) 
that  because  a  faint  scent  is  perceived 
not,  a  stronger  perfume  would  also  fail? 
May  not  the  kindoi'  odour  make  a  difl'e- 
rence?  May  there  not,  also,  be  certain 
times  in  which  the  smell  is  really  more 
impressible  than  at  others?  The  pains 
we  should  take  in  an  inquiry  of  tiiis 
sort,  in  order  that  no  secret  remain  hid- 
den from  us,  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
following  interesting  passage  from  one 
of  Southey's  letters  : — 

"  Wordsworth  has  no  sense  of  smell. 
Once,  and  once  only  in  his  life,  the 
dormant  power  awakened :  it  was  by  a 
bed  of  stocks  in  full  bloom,  at  a  house 
which  he  inhabited  in  Dorsetshire,  some 
fiveand-twenty  years  ngo,  and  he  says 
it  was  like  a  vision  of  Paradise  to  him  ; 
but  it  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  faculty  has  continued  torfiid  from 
that  time."  The  fact  is  remarkable  in 
itself,  and  would  bo  worthy  of  notice 
even  if  it  did  not  relate  to  a  man  of 
whom  posterity  will  desire  to  know  all 
that  can  be  rememb(n'c>d."":= 

]?ut  in  the  description  of  stat(;s  of 
the  mind — to  revert  to  them  again — 


*  I  would  have  refrained  from  mentioning 
this  anecdote,  but  for  the  tact  of  Wordsworth 
havinif  been  most  indisputably  asinsularly  close 
and  cautious  observer. 


how  very  much  depends  upon  the  pa- 
tient! He  may  trace  what  happens 
within  him,  and  so  paint  it  that,  when 
liis  narrative  is  trauslerred  to  medical 
])ages,  it  shall  be  graphic  and  interest- 
ing, so  long  as  it  is  copied  faithfully. 
But  another  patient  may  give  no  assist- 
ance :  his  natural  dulness  may  be 
thought  a  stupidity  produced  by  the 
disease ;  and  tiie  weakness  of  his 
answers,  though  as  bright  as  tliey  were 
ever,  may  be  misconstrued  into  the 
evidences  of  a  recent  imbecility.  No- 
thing can  be  clearer,  than  that  the 
records  of  some  nervous  affections  gain 
very  much  both  of  their  point  and  value 
fi'Oin  the  character  of  tlie  siilijects  in 
which  they  happen.  The  philosopher 
mny  be  seen  iu  the  midst  of  iiis  deli- 
rium, and  the  man  of  acuteuess  and 
judgment  may  so  describe  tlie  conditions 
of  sense,  will,  feeling,  and  failings  or 
wanderings  of  the  intellect,  as  to  be- 
come the  guide  and  help  of  his  physi- 
cian. And  here  let  me  add  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  nobler  the  mind 
which  is  laid  prostrate  by  disease  the 
keener  is  apt  to  be  our  concern.  When 
destruction  has  swept  the  forest,  it  is 
not  the  ordinary  trees  that  we  deplore 
so  much  as  those  of  statelier  growth, 
which,  few  and  far  between,  had  uot 
their  like,  and  branched  around  and 
towered  aloft  in  grandeur.  Ha])pily, 
softening  of  the  brain  is  one  of 
those  diseases  which,  though  not  pecu- 
liar to  old  age,  is  oftentimes  deferred 
till  then  ;  and,  iu  one  of  its  forms,  seems 
a  part  only,  as  it  were,  of  that  general 
decay  which  gradually,  and  as  though 
reluctantly,  dries  up  the  sources  of 
existence — "Ita  sensim  sine  sensu  setas 
.senescit,  nee  subito  frangitur,  sed  diiv- 
turnitate  extiuguitin-." 

Tiie  absence  of  rigidity  of  the  para- 
ly.sed  limbs  is  a  feature  of  the  case  just 
described  worth  noticing;  that  contrary 
state  beiiig  veiy  common  wherein  the 
muscles  are  more  or  less  contracted  or 
rigid.  It  is  well  enough  known  that  .M. 
Lallemand  laid  ibrmorly  far  too  much 
stress  on  this  rigidity  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis ;  but,  as  he  has  himself  observed, 
exclusive  views  are  rarely  correct,  and 
certainiy  this  symptom  is  anything  but 
trustwortliy  as  a  proof  o\'  softening;  for, 
though  found  to  siccompany  it  with  a 
frequency  v.liich  should  be  allowed  its 
proper  weight,  it  is  much  too  oiteii 
absent  iu  cases  of  this  affection,  and 
much  too  commonly  pi  esent  in  other  cases, 
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to  permit  of  its  being  considered  in 
that  lipht.  I  wish  that  it  coulil  ho 
so,  for  the  indiciitioii;!  orriiniol'isseniciit 
are  ottentinies  ohsmuo,  iind  we  must 
agieo  with  Dr.  Aheirroinbio  tliat  it  is 
not  eliaractei-ised  I)y  any  iinilonuity  of 
syui])toins.  This  may  l)o  said  of  th(^ 
instances  in  which  it  afieots  extreme 
old  a>,'e,  as  well  as  of  others  wliereiu  it 
iiivades  tlie  yoiUiifiil  or  mature. 

But  tlie  rigidity  or  contraction  of 
Rinscles  in  this  disease  is  often  a  great 
help  in  determining  its  nature,  and 
claims  a  minute  and  extended  history. 
It  may  he  transient  or  permanent,  may 
precede,  aeeompany,  or  follow  the  event 
of  f)aralysis,  and  it  ]irevails  with  most 
varying  form  and  force.  In  illustration 
of  the  last  point.  I  may  cite  some  ex 
pressions  of  M.  Lallemund,  who  uses 
the  phrases  of  "  legere  hemiplegie  avec 
ragidite  manifeste,"  "rigidite  remar- 
quahle  dans  les  muscles  Hechisseurs," 
''■  rigidite  tres  prononeee,"  "roideur  dans 
les  rnemhres  paralyses  surtoutlorsqu'on 
veut  les  etendre,"  "  les  raembres  para- 
lyses out  one certaiue roideur,"  "flexion 
ijei-uianente  et  roideur,"  ''  roideur  teta- 
nique  jiortee  an  plus  haut  degi-e." 
None  of  these  jdirases  need  comment, 
except  tliat  in  which  rigidity  of  the 
paralysed  limbs  is  represented  to  have 
been  augmented  bj-  the  effort  to  extend 
them.  From  whence  the  increase  of 
muscular  action  ?  Was  it  through 
the  play  of  emotion,  or  the  etiect 
of  putting  the  fibres  on  the  stretch? 
Sometimes  spasmodic  rigidity  is  a 
continuous  action  springing  from 
direct  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
lasting  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  will 
gradually  lessen  until  the  limb  relax, 
and  so  remain.  This  happened  in  a 
case  which  I  saw  lately.  A  woman  of 
GO,  with  well-marked  arcus  senilis,  fell 
down  suddenly  and  became  speechless, 
and  palsied  on  one  side.  In  less  than 
an  hour  J  saw  her.  Theie  was  the 
most  rigid,  pertinacious  spasm  of  the 
arm,  which  was  flexed  forcibly.  The 
paralytic  leg  was  much  less  rigid,  and 
I  excited  it  to  well-marked  reflex  actions 
by  pricking  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Sen- 
sation was  painfully  acute.  Occasion- 
ally rigidity  occurs  very  slowly ;  the 
centric  irritation  appearing  to  act  much 
more  gradually  and  modeiately.  It 
will  commonly  hapjien  some  while  after 
the  attack,  jnoducing  pennanent  distor- 
tion, and  fixing  the  arm  or  leg  both  in 
wakefulness  and  sleep.     I  have  known 


it  succeed  to  tliosc  spasmodic  actions 
of  [)aralysed  limbs  which  were  clearly 
e.\citcd  by  tlie  passions,  and  at  last  take 
the  form  of  that  permanent  and  definite 
contraction  wherein  no  quivering  is 
ever  seen,  nor  other  evidence  of  irrita- 
bility. This  occurred  in  an  exam])le  of 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  which  showed  all 
the  main  features  of  the  affection,  and 
brought  to  mind  the  descri]ition  of  Dr. 
Sims  and  the  delineations  of  Cruveil- 
hier.  But  the  tonic  contraction  of 
jiaralytic  limbs  may  be,  if  not  altoge- 
tiier  induced,  mainly  aggravated  by,  emo- 
tion ;  and  this  I  first  noticed  in  a  case  of 
hemijilegia  (under  Dr.  Basham's  care), 
produced,  as  was  jiroved  eventually,  by 
alargetubercleof  tlie  tlialamus  opticus.::: 
I  have  since  repeated  the  observation 
upon  a  paralysed  woman,  the  rigidity 
of  whose  arm  and  liand  was  subject  to 
remarkable  variations.  In  both  these 
oases  the  effect  of  sleep  was  marked — 
of  deep  sleep,  I  should  say  ;  it  lulled 
the  emotions,  and  relaxed  the  muscles. 

The  state  of  irritability  of  what  are 
called  contracted  limbs  needs  careful 
testing  by  gentle  galvanism  :  I  doubt 
not  it  would  be  found  very  various.  It 
cannot  be  the  same,  at  any  rate,  in 
those  recent  cases  of  spasm  in  which 
the  muscular  fibres  ai'e  unimpaired,  as 
in  those  chronic  cases  which  present 
lamentably  shrunken  and  attenuated 
limbs 

The  state  of  volition  in  reference  to 
the  rigidity  of  paralysed  limbs  requires 
special  observation.  Sometimes  the 
will  is  absolutely  powerless ;  but  I 
lately  noticed,  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia 
of  long  date,  a  considerable  degree  of 
(recovered?)  voluntary  power  over  a 
limb  afiected  with  marked  contraction. 

There  is  a  form  of  tetanoid  rigidity 
which  now  and  then  occurs  in  ramol- 
lissement.  Dr.  Abercrombie  speaks  of 
a  young  man  who,  after  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  ]5a]sy,  delirium,  and 
other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain, 
complained  one  day  of  violent  and 
general  headache,  whereto  succeeded 
loss  of  speed),  hemiplegia,  lockjaw, 
and  tetanoid  rigidity  of  body,  which 
latter  were  quickly  followed  by  coma 
and  death.  "  The  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  ex- 
tremely diseased,  fonuing  a  mass  in 
which   softened    cerebral    matter    was 


*  A  similar  observation,  as  I  have  since  found, 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Romberg. 
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mixed  with  pus  of  intolerable  foetor." 
But  tlie  sdiue  tetanoid  si)asm  mny 
exist  in  apoplexy.  I  saw  a  reniaikal)le 
e'xanip.e  :  it  was  as  though  the  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  had  bpen  irii- 
tated  by  a  stilette.  ^I.  T.allemand 
would  a])pear  to  ttiink  that  spasm 
■will  euahle  us  to  rightly  disliuguish  be- 
tween cerebral  raraollissement  and  hae- 
iiaor/l)age.  We  can  on'y  say  mea- 
surediy  that  contraction  is  more 
fi'equent  in  softening  than  effusion. 
Why  so?  Tt  may  happen,  in  many 
cases  of  apople.\y,  tltat  thei'e  is  no 
spasm,  on  account  of  the  shock  attend- 
ing it.  or  that  grave  interference  with 
the  functions  of  the  (iord  which  pres 
sure  of  the  brain  may  indirectly  pro- 
duce ;  whereas  softening,  as  a  rule,  is 
more  likely  to  abstract  cerebral  influ- 
ence without  thus  interfering  with  the 
spinal  marrow.  Again,  a])0])lesy  is  apt 
to  come  to  an  end  far  more  rapidly  than 
ramollissement,  and  so  to  give  less  op- 
portunity for  the  occurrence  of  tonic 
muscular  action,  which  occasionally 
needs  time,  in  the  absence  whereof 
certain  associated  conditions  have  no 
chance  of  concurring.  In  instances  of 
paralysis  where  the  patient  lives  long — 
paralysis,  I  mean,  fi'om  sanguineous 
effusion — the  action  in  (juestion  is  wit- 
nessed very  frequently. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  the  tonic 
spasm  of  paralytic  limbs,  we  may  refer 
to:— 

I.  The   physical   irritation    of  the 
spinal  cord. 

II.  The  effects  of  emotion. 

III.  The  augmented  irritability  of 
the  muscles. 

The  first  is  the  most  common  and 
obvious  cause,  and  that  which  it  is 
most  important  to  consider.  No  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain  itself  can  directly 
excite  motion.  Such  is  tlie  result  of 
M.  Flourens'  experiments,  which  have 
been  so  clearly  ai)plied  to  patliology  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  The  cord  ma,y  be 
in-itated  through  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  or  the  swelling  attendant 
upon  its  ramolli.'^semont,  and  then 
muscular  action  follows,  on  the  jjvinc.'i- 
ple  taught  foi-merly  by  Haller.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  "swelling  just  men- 
tioned is  ca])able  of  producing  the 
contraction,  only  let  us  imagine  what 


varieties  of  effects,  both  as  to  degree- 
and  times  of  occurrence  and  duration, 
may  be  fairly  explain  d  by  it  No 
longer  need  we  woud  'r  at  the  diversities 
of  cases,  nor  feel  surprise  that  contrac- 
tion attend  not  invarialily  upon 
softening  of  the  brain.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  effects  of  emotion.  How 
far  they  extend,  and  with  what  fre- 
quency they  act,  I  know  not;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  wakeful  state  of 
mind  v/hich  implies  some  form  or  other 
of  emotion,  active  to  some  extent,  is 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  mus- 
cular action  in  sotie  cases  of  contrac- 
tion of  paralytic  limbs,  and  that  it  will 
not  seldom  be  found  gi-eatiy  to  heighten 
it.  What  share  the  mere  augmentation 
of  muscular  irritability  may  really  have- 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  it  is  impo  sihle  to  decide, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be 
most  unreasonable  not  to  make  due 
allowance  for  its  influence.  (Jan  any 
thing  be  plainer,  than  that  centric,  as 
well  as  peripheral  irritation,  will,  the 
influence  of  volition  being  quite  de- 
stroyed, act  with  a  power  strictly  coiTe- 
spondent  to  the  amount  or  intensity  of 
the  motor  force,  and  the  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre? 

Tonic  niMscular  contraction  is  some- 
times so  great  that  reflex  actions  are 
])revented  by  it ;  sometimes  it  is  sa 
l)artial  that  it  becomes  obviously  height- 
ened by  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  may 
he  super.'-.eded  by  a  new  form  of  motion. 
We  must  always  view  the  contraction 
which  may  be  occasioned  liy  cerebral,  in 
connection  with  that  of  true  spinal,  dis- 
ease. In  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  work  ou 
the  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the 
Nervous  System,  will  be  found  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  portion  of  the  spine.=>- 
The  canal  is  laid  open,  and  a  conspi- 
cuous nodule  of  bone  is  seen  projecting' 
into  it.  This  during  life  had  irritated 
the  cord,  and  the  result  was  the  most 
violent  and  pertinacious  contraction  of 
the  lower  extremities. 

[To  be  continued.] 


*  See  Plate  viii.  fig-.  7 ;  and  also  Plate  vii.  fig-.  6. 
for  an  illustration  of  the  contraction  of  spinal 
arachnitis. 
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The  earliest  auscultatory  sigus>  of 
phthisis  are,  then,  in  my  opiuiou,  de- 
pendeut,  uot  upon  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercle iu  tlie  lung,  but  upon  the  irrita- 

Synopsis  of  the  Auscultatory  Signs  of  Incipient  Phthisis,  both  previous  and  subsequent 
to  the  Deposition  of  Tubercle, 
f   Rhythm 

and 
I    duration, 
f  Inspii'ation.  - 


tion  and  inflammation  which  precede 
their  deposition :  and  as,  in  this  affec- 
tion, all  tlie  jmlmounry  tissues  are  in- 
vaded, it  is  evident  that  a  great  variety 
of  these  signs  may  he  manifest  din-ing 
the  connnenciug  phases  of  the  disease, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  these  tis- 
sues is  predominantly  affected.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  these  signs  are 
often  vi'  so  delicate  a  natiu'e  as  to  be 
inappreciable,  except  to  a  highly  prac- 
tised ear.  To  such  they  are  suificiently 
well  u)arked  to  indicate  at  what  stage 
the  morbid  process  has  arrived,  and 
what  portion  of  the  lung  is  most  affected 
by  it. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
morbid  sounds  which  are  met  with  in 
the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  indepen- 
dently of  any  particular  form  or  phase  of 
the  disease  : — 


f  Modifica- 
I  tious  of  the 


Morbid 

soimds 

heard  iu  the 

Imiff. 


respiratoi-y 
miu-mur. 


L 


Expiration. 


Soundssuperadded  or  sup- 
planting the  miu-miu's. 


\  Lengthened  ;    shortened  ;    di- 
V      vided  (saccadee) ;  irregvdar. 

(  Rough,  hard,  dry ;   shghtly  tu- 
^      bular  or  metallic. 
^  Puerile ;  or  compensatory  ;  fee- 
(      ble ;  absent. 

<  Prolonged ;  rarely  divided. 

■\  r  Rough ;    harsh  ;     often    clear 

i      and    metalUc  ;  becomes   tu- 
(.      bular  before  inspiration. 

Generally  increased. 
f  Sonorous  rale  ;  sibilant  ditto  ; 

<  dry    crackling  ;    pvdmonary 
■{                        (.      crumphng. 

M  '-f  1       (Fine   crepitant  rale;    sub-cre- 


Quality. 

Intensity. 

C   Rhythm 

and 
I    dm-ation. 

QuaUty. 

1^  Intensity. 


Drv  sounds 


In  every  case  of  incipient  phthisis,  a 
certain  number  of  these  signs  may  be 
detected  by  a  physical  examination, 
combined,  however,  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  And,  to  reduce  such  com- 
binations to  anything  systematic,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  pathological 
conditions  exist  iu  the  lung  capable  of 
producing  them.  I  have  before  said 
that  L  believe  tlie  essence  of  the  diseasj 
to  be  a  process  first  of  irritation  or  con- 

fa. 


\     pitant  do. ;  humid  crackling. 

gestion,  and  then  of  inflammation  and 
its  consequences ;  and  it  is  the  stage  of 
this  process,  and  its  primary  localization 
in  one  or  other  of  the  tissues  composing 
the  25ulmonary  substance,  that  gives 
rise  to  the  difterences  often  obsei-ved  iu 
the  physical  signs  of  incipient  phthisis. 
The  following,  then,  I  conceive  to  be 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  lung 
during  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  in 
its  ordinary  uncomjilicated  form  : — 
Of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 


1st.  Local  excitation,  gradually  passing 
into  hyperaemia. 


b.  Of  the   air-vesicles   and  then*    intervemng 

■{  tissue. 

I  c.  Of  both  the  smaller  tubes  and  vesicles  cora- 
ls bined. 

„,    T  n           i-           -ii           T     1     1-    r«.  Of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-tubes. 

2a.  Intlammation,  with    Erradual  ob-     ,  r-n-  ^i     .•           ^  ^i     i             i    •      „  •„!„„ 

,  .  ',      ^.    ^                    ■{  li.  Oi  the  tissue  of  the  lunsr  and  air-vesicles. 
struction  and  induration. 


\j:.  Of  the  two  combined. 
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The  following  conditions  may  also 

exist  simultaneoiislj  :  — 

a.  Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchi,  with  inflammation  of  the 
air-vesicles  and  inten'cning  tissue. 

Moi'e  commonly,  b.  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  with  irritation  of  the  au'-vesicles 
and  tissue. 

c.  Inflammation  of  both  the  smaller  tubes 
and  the  parenchyma. 

The  above  morbid  conditions  may 
exist,  then,  in  the  upper  lobe  of  one  or 
both  lungs  without  the  presence  of  tu- 
tercle,  and  may  constitute  the  first  phase 
of  the  first  stage  of  phtliisis  :  generally, 
however,  its  deposition  begins  to  take 
place  when  true  inflammation  has  set 
in.  The  auscultatory  evidence  of  the 
disease  may,  therefore,  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  signs  which  exist  before 
tubercle  is  deposited,  and  the  modifica- 
tions and  additions  which  these  un- 
dergo when  that  in'ocess  has  already 
taken  place. 

The  earliest  and  most  common  con- 
dition, I  believe,  which  may  announce 
the  invasion  of  phthisis  is  a  local  exci 
tation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
smaller  air-tubes :  I  believe  that  in 
many  persons  of  a  tubercular  diathesis, 
this  irritation,  however  slight,  may  be 
considered  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
disease.  The  evidence  of  its  existence 
is,  of  course,  delicate,  and  difficult  to  be 
ascertained :  signs  of  its  presence  are, 
however,  seldom  wanting ;  and  these 
may  be  explained  by  the  condition  and 
function  of  the  part.  The  natural 
stimulus  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  is  the  in-coming  aii*.  In 
its  ordinary  healthy  condition  it  pos- 
sesses a  certain  amount  of  excitability 
or  power  by  which  it  responds  to  tlie 
application  of  this  stimulus  ;  and  its 
mode  of  doing  so,  is,  I  believe,  by  the 
tube  which  it  lines  contracting  upon 
itself  and  driving  the  source  of  stimu- 
lus—namely, the  air — still  further  on- 
ward toward  the  terminal  vesicles.  This 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  respiratory 
murmur,  in  whatever  part  of  the  chest 
it  be  audible,  but  ])artioularly  so  in  the 
upper  lobes.  Now  when  the  mucous 
memi)rane  is  in  a  state  of  excitement 
or  incipient  congestion,  it  becomes  mor- 
bidly susceptible  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  its  natural  stimulus, — in  other 
words,  the  in-coming  air  is  now  too  irri- 
tating for  the  irritated  and  excited 
membrane ;  it  endeavours,  by  a  propor 


tionably  increased  effort,  to  throw  it  off, 
and  in  doing  so  produces  two  modifica- 
tions of  the  ordinary  respiratory  mur- 
mur. In  the  first  place,  the  increased 
irritability  and  consequent  contractility 
of  the  tube  force  the  air  through  it 
more  abruptly  and  rapidly  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,  thus  causing  a  diminution 
in  the  duration  of  the  sound  to  which 
it  gives  rise, — viz.  the  sound  of  inspi- 
ration ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  portion  of  air 
being  forced  more  rapidly  than  usual 
tlirough  a  given  space,  there  results  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  same 
sound.  From  this  may  be  deduced 
one  indication  of  this  local  excitation 
or  irritability  of  the  smaller  bronchi — 
namely,  a  diminished  length  of  the  in- 
spiratoi-y  murmur,  with  slight  increase 
of  its  intensity,  in  the  affected  part,  as 
compared  with  othei  portions  of  the 
same  and  of  the  opposite  lung.  But 
another  modification  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  heard  in  this  case — namely, 
a  sound  of  ex[)iration  slightly  longer 
and  louder  than  in  other  parts,  pro- 
duced, I  conceive,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the 
French  pathologists  (and  I  fully  believe 
it)  that  in  ordinary  breathing  a  consi- 
derable number  of  air-vesicles  remain 
closed,  or  in  reserve  : — no  air,  in  fact, 
finds  its  way  into  them.  If,  however, 
an  increased  excitability  of  the  smaller 
tubes  should  hurry  the  air  through  with 
greater  force  and  rapidity  than  usual, 
more  air  will  necessarily  enter  the  j^ait 
during  a  given  act  of  inspiration,  and 
this  increase  ofquantity  and  momentum 
will  they  be  sutiicient  to  imclose  a  num- 
ber of  the  hitherto  emptj'  vesicles.  All 
this  takes  place  during  inspiration : 
what  occurs,  however,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding act  is  of  a  different  nature. 
E.xpiration  is  essentially  passive,  and 
the  air  already  in  the  lung  may  be  i-a 
ther  said  to  find  its  way  out  than  be 
forced  out.  During  inspiration,  besides 
the  vacuum  formed  in  the  lung  for  the 
ingress  of  the  air,  there  is  a  motor  power 
also  at  work  assisting  it  to  find  its  way 
into  the  terminal  vessels.notwithstanding 
their  natural  tendency  to  remain  closed. 
In  expiration  the  tissues  merely  resume 
their  ordinary  condition  by  a  passive 
effort ;  in  coming  back  to  it,  they  follow 
the  air  out  of  the  lung :  but  if  we  sup- 
pose a  larger  number  of  vesicles  to  have 
been  filled,  a  proportionable  number 
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will  require  to  be  emptied,  and  the  sound 
accoiuiiiuiyingtliisi)iocess  will  be  louder 
and  longer.  Sucb  is  tiie  view  I  enter- 
tain relative  to  that  increase  in  the  du- 
ration and  intensity  of  the  expiratory 
murmur  wliieh  I  have  heiu'd  in  certain 
isolated  portions,  or  even  over  the  whole 
of  the  upper  lobe,  before  I  conceive 
any  deposition  had  taken  place  there. 
Th"e  modifications  of  these  murmurs,  as 
]n-oduced  by  the  actual  presence  of  tu- 
bercle, require  a  different  and  separate 
consideration. 


If  an  individual,  then,  ])resoiits  liim- 
self  having  an  hereditary  wrl) -niarked 
strumous  diathesis,  and  complaining  of 
certain  general  symjttoms  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  the  following  alterations  of  the 
murmurs  in  the  uj)per  lobe  of  either 
lung  may  (if  permanent)  indicate  that 
there  exists  some  bronchial  iiTitation, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  may  lead  to  a 
morbid  condition  of  a  more  advanced 
and  intractable  type.  1  shall  repeat 
these  signs : — 


Respiration. 

Adventitious 

Percussion. 

Voice. 

Inspiration. 

Expiration. 

Diminished   in    length,  Slightly  increased  both 
increased  in  louduess,!     in    length    and  loud- 
and  rather  abrupt.          ness. 

None. 

Normal.         Konnal. 

But  it  may  happen  that,  instead  of 
the  smaller  air-tubes  alone  being  first 
affected,  the  terminal  vesicles  and  their 
iuterveuiug  tissue  are  the  seat  of  irri- 
tation, with  or  without  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  tubes  :  in  other 
words,  that  the  early  stage  of  scro- 
fulous pneumonia  may  precede  the 
deposition  of  tubercle  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  scrofulous  bronchi  is. 
That  this  may  be  the  case  is  as  certain 
as  that  ordinary  pneumonia  may  (at  its 
origin)  exist  without  any  hronchitic  com- 
plication, lu  early  phthisis,  however, 
I  believe  this  to  be  more  rare.  Local 
excitement  of  the  air-tubes  may  exist 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  similar 
condition  of  the  parenchyma ;  but  a 
primary  affection  of  this  latter  alone  is, 
1  think,  of  less  frequent  occurrence, — 
when  present,  it  nevertheless  affords 
Bome  evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  first  stage  of  ordinary  pneumonia 
is  usually  stated  to  present  the  following 
morbid  appearances: — Tliediseased  ])art 
presents  a  darker  red  colour  than  in 
health,  and  crepitates  less ;  if  cut,  an 
exudation  of  frothy  bloody  serum,  more 
or  less  abundant,  takes  place.  The  ve- 
sicles still  contain  air ;  some  are  already 
obliterated,  all  are  more  or  less  ob- 
structed. I'his  pathological  condition 
was  designated  by  Laennec  as  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia;  but  these  changes 
already  indicate  a  considerable  depar- 
ture from  a  healthy  state,  and  that  be- 


tween a  healthy  lung  and  one  such  as 
above  described  there  must  have  been 
some  transition  phenomena.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  opinion  of  tiiat  able  auscul- 
tator.  Dr.  Stokes,  who  properly  considers 
the  first  stage  of  pneumonia  according 
to  Laennec  to  be  in  reality  the  second 
stage,  or  that  of  sanguineous  congestion ; 
the  actual  condition  of  the  afiected 
tissues  in  the  first  stage  being  simply 
one  of  local  excitation,  indicated  by  a 
])uerile  sound  of  respiration  in  the  part 
itself.  Now  I  believe  that,  in  some  cases 
of  very  early  phthisis, — when,  in  fact, 
the  disease  appears  rather  to  be  hovering 
over  its  victim  than  to  have  struck  it, — 
a  condition  of  the  parenchyma  exists, 
analogous  in  character  (but  not  in  its 
progress  or  results)  to  the  primary  change 
which  takes  place  in  ordinary  pneumo- 
nia,— namely,  a  local  excitation  of  the 
air-cellsandof  the  minute  tubes  entering 
them,  and  that  this  may  give  rise  to  the 
same  physical  sign — an  exaggerated  re- 
spiratory mui'mur  in  the  affected  part. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  kind  of  breath- 
ing is  always  supposed  to  denote  disease 
existing  in  some  other  portion  of  lung, 
and  tliat  it  merely  indicates  an  increased 
amount  of  activity  in  a  healthy  part, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  inactivity  and 
loss  of  power  in  the  diseased  one.  J  do 
not,  however,  entirely  participate  in  this 
opinion  with  regard  to  every  form  of 
exaggerated  I'cspiration.  especially  when 
it  occms  in  the  same  lung  in  which  more 
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evident  indications  of  disease  exist,  and 
this  for  the  following  reasons: — That, 
in  ordinary  pneumonia  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  lung,  there  is  generally  audi- 
ble, at  the  edges  of  the  affected  portion. 
an  exaggerated  respiration,—!,  e.,  in  one 
spot  we  may  have  crepitating  rfde,  slight 
dulness.  feeble  respiration,  and.  in  close 
proximity,  a  loud  puerile  breath  sound. 
Now  I  can  scarcely  imagine  it  possible 
for  this  loud  breathing  to  be  the  result 
of  an  act  of  compensation  in  the  tissue 
immediately  adjoining ;  it  presupposes 
that  the  limits  of  the  disease  are  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  by  some  boundary, 
beyond  which  there  exists  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition  of  the  lung.  It,  how- 
-ever.  happens  that  this  exaggerated  re- 
spiration is  often  the  prelude  to  an 
extension  of  the  disease,  its  locality  be- 
coming usurped  by  signs  which  actually 
indicate  such  extension. 

These  two  circumstances — firet,  the 
improbability  of  a  i^ortion  of  lungimme- 
^iiately  adjoiuiug  a  diseased  one,  being 
so  healthy  as  to  be  able  to  perform  more 
than  its  ordinary  amount  of  function ; 
and  secondly,  the  frequent  invasion  of 
this  supposed  healthy  part  by  the  signs 
of  the  disease  which  exist  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity — render  it,  I  think,  far 
more  probable  that  the  tissue  presenting 

Of  the  tubes. 

y      .      .        f  Length  rather  diminished ; 

P  ■  \      intensity  increased. 

Rhythm  rather  abrupt. 

Ti     •    .•        f  Length  somewhat  increased  : 
Expiration.  |      .^^^^^.^^  ^^^ 

Rhythm  naturah 
"No  alterations  in  quality  in  either  murmur. 


The  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
gi\'ing  rise  to  these  modifications  of  the 
respiratory  murmurs  is  identical ;  it  is 
the  difference  in  the  locality  which  causes 
the  difference  in  the  physical  signs; 
both  parts  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  ex- 
citement,— more  blood  circidates  through 
them,  and  an  exaggeration  of  function 
is  the  result.  Now  the  function  of  the 
vesicular  structure  consists  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  series  of  chemical 
changes,  produced  in  the  cells  by  a  re- 
ciprocal action  between  the  blood  and 
the  air,  which  here  come  in  contact.  If 
the  part  be  in  a  natural  condition  of  exci- 
tability, the  ordinary  amount  of  inspired 
airis  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  neces- 


the  exaggerated  breathing  is  no  longer 
in  a  normal  condition,  but  rather  in  t 
state  of  local  excitation:  and  that  it  is 
to  this  excitement — whether  occurring 
primarily,  or  as  the  result  of  an  exten- 
sion of  disease — that  the  exaggerated  re- 
spiration is  due.  The  modus  operandi 
of  thi?  local  excitation  in  producing 
exaggerated  respiration,  not  of  a  respi- 
ratory character,  is  perhaps  rather  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  To  attempt  its 
solution  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in 
what  exaggerated  respiration  really  con- 
sists, or  how  it  differs  fi'om  ordinary 
respiration :  and 

1st.  The  duration  and  intensity  of 
both  murmurs  is  increased. 

2d.  The  expu-ation  is  more  affected 
than  inspiration,  altiiough  the  ratio  be- 
tween them  is  never  so  much  altered  as 
in  those  cases  where  the  presence  of 
tubercle  is  the  cause  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  tlie  expiratory  murmiu*  over 
the  inspiratoiy. 

•3d.  A  slight  alteration  of  quality  is 
generally  present  in  exaggerated  respi- 
ration. 

In  comparing,  then,  the  physical  signs 
of  local  irritation  in  the  smaller  tubes 
with  those  of  a  similar  condition  of  the 
air- vesicles,  we  find  the  following  difier- 
ence : — 

Of  the  vesicular  tissue. 

T  •  i-  (  Length  increased  ;  intensity 
Inspu-ation.  \      ■  °  ■,  '' 

'■  (      lucreasecl. 

/■  Length   and  intensity   both 

T^  .  , .  N  increased,  and  proportion- 
Expu-ation.  j      ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^, 

C     ration. 
Rhythm  natiu^l  in  both  murmurs. 
^     y       f  A  shade  of  metallic  clearness 
^^"    ^'  \     in  both  murmurs. 

sary  change.  If,  however,  the  same 
part  become  the  seat  of  increased  exci- 
tation, with  corresponding  increase  in 
the  flow  of  blood  therein,  that  amount 
becomes  insufficient,  and  either  a  propor- 
tional increase  or  amore  rapid  renewal  of 
the  ordinary  supply  becomes  indispen- 
sable. This  will  readily.  I  conceive,  ex- 
plain the  increase  of  loudness  and  length 
of  the  resulting  respiratory  murmiu" 
in  two  ways  :  for.  more  air  now  finding 
its  way  into  the  excited  tissue,  not  only 
do  its  cells  become  more  fully  dilated, 
but  many  of  those  hitheito  closed  open 
to  admit  the  sui-plus  which  the  already 
fully  distended  vesicles  are  unable  to 
receive,  and  thus  tend  to  render  the 
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mui-iuiir  louder  and  louger  thaa  natu- 
raJ :  louder  li y  the  increase  iu  the  amount 
of  the  cause  producing,'  it ;  longer  by 
the  lact  that  all  the  vesicles  cannot  un- 
fold theuiselvessiniultaneously.  and  that 
:lie  more  I'ully  and  numerously  they  are 
distended,  the  greater  uuist  be  the  time 
taken  to  ])ert'orm  the  process,  and  tlio 
longer  the  consequent  resulting  sound, 
— viz.,  the  murmur  of  inspiration. 
Again,  in  the  morbid  form  of  exagge 
rated  respiration,  the  expiration  is  like- 
wise longer  and  louder  thau  usual. 

When  the  act  of  inspiration  has  been 
accomiilislied  iu  a  part  circumstanced 
as  above,  the  air-cells  are  fully  distended 
— more  so,  in  fact,  than  natural.  The 
act  of  expiration  now  commences,  with 
its  accompanying  murmur.  Now  '•  it 
is  on  the  reactive  power  possessed  by 
the  pulmonary  cells,  and  the  retrograde 
movonieut  It  communicates  to  the  column 
of  air,  that  the  expiratory  murmm*  de- 
pends. Cceteris  paribus,  its  duration 
and  intensity  are  exactly  iu  proportion 
to  tiie  strei.gtli  and  slowness  of  this 
movement  of  reaction.  The  amount  of 
reaction  or  power  with  which  the  vesi- 
cles contract  is  generally  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  dilatation  which  these 
same  vesicles  undergo  from  the  enirauce 
of  air  during  inspiration :  hence  the 
greater  loudness  of  the  expiration  after 
a  long  deep  breath  has  been  dra^vn. 
The  intensity  ol  the  murmur  of  inspi- 
ration is  represented  by  the  number  of 
the  vesicles  capable  oV  admitting  air, 
and  by  the  amount  of  distension  which 
they  endure  from  it;  while  the  intensity 
of  the  expiratory  miu-mur  is  represented 
by  the  number  of  cells  which  react  on 
tl)e  air,  and  by  the  degree  of  this  reac- 
tion. The  duration  of  each  depends 
equally  on  the  degi'ee  of  expansion  and 
reaction  of  the  cells,  and  ,ou  the  slow- 
ness or  rapidity  of  their  movements."* 

The  preceding  observations  fully  ex- 
plain the  increased  length  and  loudness 
of  the  expiratory  murmui",  as  heard  in 
exaggerated  respiration  of  a  morbid 
character.  In  the  first  place,  the  vesi- 
cles have  been  more  than  usually  dis 
tended,  and  a  larger  number  have  been 
felled  by  the  act  of  inspiration.  Now, 
when  expiration  commences,  the  fully 
dilated  vesicles,  and  those  hitherto 
empty,  begin  to  react  upon  then*  con 
tents;  and  it  necessaiilv  follows  that 


*  Foumet,  Recherches  Cliniques  surl'Auscol- 
tatiou,  torn,  i.,  p.  305  et  seq. 


the  portion  of  lung  in  which  this  takes 
place  presents  a  louder  sound  of  expi- 
ration than  one  where  the  majority  of 
the  vesicles  are  but  moderately  dis- 
tended, many  of  them  closed,  and  where, 
therel'ore,  a  less  amount  of  air  has  to 
make  its  exit  from  the  lung.  The  in- 
creased duration  of  the  same  murmur  is 
alike  explicable  ujion  the  same  princi- 
ples; since,  if  a  given  number  of  air- 
cells  take  a  certain  time  to  be  mode- 
rately filled,  the  complete  distension  of 
a  still  greater  number  will  obviously 
take  a  proportionately  longer  period : 
but,  as  the  reaction  of  these  vesicles 
corresponds  to  their  araoimt  of  disten- 
sion, it  is  equally  evident  that  this 
reaction  will  also  take  louger  time,  and 
be  more  complete,  the  more  the  cells 
are  distended  ;  and  the  sound  produced 
by  such  reaction  will  be  longer  in  pro- 
portion. Hence  the  modifications  of 
intensity  and  duration  in  the  exjjiratoiy 
murmur  of  exaggerated  respiration. 

In  tills  kind  of  breathing  there  is  not 
uufrequently  noticed  a  clearer  or  drier 
quality  of  both  murmurs :  the  sensation 
of  air  passing  over  a  moist  even  surface 
is  less  evident  than  in  the  natural  state. 
This,  iu  itself,  might  serve  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  the  healthy  nature  of  exag- 
gerated respiration ;  since,  by  allowing 
it  to  be  the  result  of  a  local  excitement, 
we  have  a  clue  to  this  alteration  of 
quality  in  the  drier  condition  of  the 
mucous  surface  which  is  likely  to  exist 
aloug  with  this  state  of  increased  irrita- 
bility. 

I  may  here  observe,  with  regaid  to 
the  above  theory  of  exaggerated  respi- 
lation  as  a  sign  of  early  functional 
change  in  the  ])art  where  it  is  produced, 
that  I  have,  since  adopting  it.  felt  more 
satisfied  as  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  an  increased  rapidity  of  the  respira- 
tory acts  I  in  many  cases  without  appa- 
rent dyspnosa)  so  often  met  with  in 
young  individuals  evidently  labouring 
under  a  phthisical  predisposition,  and 
in  whom  every  item  of  physical  diagno- 
sis was  of  no  avail,  save  careful  comjia- 
rative  auscultation  of  the  subclavicular 
or  supraspinous  regions  inch  by  inch 
when  in  some  circumscribed  spot ;  a 
murmur  of  respu'ation  may  often  be 
detected  both  longer  and  louder  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue — due.  as  I  believe,  to  this  local 
excitation  of  the  air-vesicles,  as  before 
described. 

The  two  conditions  above  mentioned 
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are,  indeed,  but  slight  deviations  from 
the  healthy  state  of  the  lung,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  of  importance,  and  for  two 
reasons: — First,  that  they  constitute  a 
primary  link  in  the  chain  of  a  succeed- 
ing low  inflammatory  and  destructive 
process;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  per- 
sons of  a  highly  tubercular  diathesis, 
they  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  de- 
position of  the  tubercle  itself  This 
matter,  once  ])reseut  in  the  lung,  ]iro- 
■duces,  as  is  well  known,  certain  modifi- 
cations in  the  murmur  of  respiration. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  presence, 
but  rather  to  the  absence  of  tubercle, 
that  these  remarks  have  reference  ;  and 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
first  of  these  two  consequences — namely, 
the  successive  development  of  the  local 
excitement  which  has  been  set  up,  whe- 
ther in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  air-cells, 
since  this  may  exist  for  some  time 
before  rhe  actual  deposition  of  tubercle, 
and  may  yet  give  rise  (j)rior  to  this 
event)  to  all  tlie  general  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  consumption. 

Localised    irritation   of  the   smaller 
tubes  is,  in  its  earliest  stage,   (as  betore 
said)   marked  by  certain  modifications 
of    the    respiratoiy    murmurs    in    the 
affected  part;    no  adventitious  sounds 
being  as  yet  audible.     But  this  iirita- 
tion,  if  persistent,   undergoes  a  further 
change  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tubes    becomes    congested,    thickened, 
and  drier  than  natuial,    the   secretion 
being    at   first  arrested.     The  effect  of 
this  change  is  necessarily  to  render  the 
tubes  naiTower  in  some  parts  than  in 
others;  and  the  column  of  air  passing 
through,      being     compressed    into     a 
smaller  space,  the  pitch  of  the  resulting 
sound  is    lieightened,  and  a   rale    pro- 
duced— hissing   or    wheeezing    in    the 
smaller  bronchi,  grave  or  cooing  in  the 
larger  ones.     As  these  sounds,  however, 
are  audible  in  other  diseases  of  the  chest, 
their  mode  of  production  and  patholo- 
gical signification  being  also  well  un- 
derstood,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
them  in  this  place,  further  than  to  state 
that  their  persistence  in  the  u]iper  lobe 
of  a  lung,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  a 
most  suspicious,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
valuable   indication,  of    the    insidious 
disease  which   may  be  threatening  the 
unconscious  patient.     From   a  habit  of 
examining  the   chest   of  almost  every 
young  person,  whether  complaining  of 
distinct  pulmonary  symptoms  or  not,  I 
have  more   than  once   detected    these 


signs  of  irritation,  at  a  time  when  the 
patient's  general  health  pointed  to  far 
more  apparently  prominent  points'  of 
investigation,  but  which   the   la]ise  of 
time  proved  to  be  cases  of  true  phthisis. 
It,    liowever,    undoubtedly    happens 
that  these   early  stages  of  pulmouai-y 
imtation  are  frequently  overlooked  ;  for 
the  most  part,    by  the  patients  them- 
selves ;    and,    wlien   they    do    present 
themselves  for  advice,  the  disease  has 
attained  a  higher  grade  of  development; 
the   stage   of  local  excitement  having 
passed  into  one  of  low  subacute  inflam- 
mation, whether  of  the  tubes  or  jjareu- 
chyma.     Now  the  physical  signs  of  this 
condition  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  which  occur  when  the  same  parts 
are  the  seat  of  ordinary  inflammation. 
The  two  processes  are  essentially  difle- 
rent  in  their  course,  progress,  and  re- 
sults.    The  latter,  though  often  a  de- 
structive process,  is  nevertheless  grafted 
upon   tissues  endowed  with   a  ))roi)er 
amount  of  vitality.      Its  onset  is  dis- 
tinct— its  symptoms  well    marked — its 
duration  comparatively  short;   and  its 
prognosis,  considered  as  an  uncompli- 
cated process,  more  or  less  favourable ; 
the  tendency  of   the  disease   being   a 
return    to  health,   leaving  the  nffected 
organ  but  little  the  worse.     The  reverse 
of  all  this,  however,  is  the  case  in  that 
form  of  parenchymatous  inflammation 
which  so  generally  accompanies  or  pre- 
cedes the   deposition  of  tubercle.     Its 
onset    is    insidious    and    obscure,    its 
symptoms  often  difficult  of  appreciation, 
and  its  course  long  and  lingering :  its 
products   are   below   the  healthy  stan- 
dard of  ordinary  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions ;  while  its  prognosis  is  most  un- 
favourable ;  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
disease  being  one  of  slow  destruction 
and     disintegration     of    the     affected 
tissues. 

[To  be  continued.! 

APOTHECAEIES'  HALL, 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  pas-sed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  26tli  June,  1851  : — 
William  Phillips  Kirkman,  Melton,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk — Robert  Toulmin  Leeniing, 
Leeds  —  Frederick  Pratt,  Swinbridge — 
Henry  William  Hubbard,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds— William  Taylor  Colley,  New  Mal- 
ton,  Yorkshire— Edward  Charles  Lewis, 
Kichmond,  Surrey — Octavius  Henry  Jen- 
nings, Colefield,  Gloucestershire — Alfred 
Horsley  Bossy,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  4,  1851. 


rHAUMACiu-TicAiJogislation  is,  we  think, 
likely  to  take  the  lead  of  medical  legis- 
lation :  at  any  rate  there  is  no  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  jn-omoters  of 
the  Pharmaeeutical  Bill.  We  lately 
announced  that  leave  had  been  obtained 
for  its  introduction,  and  that  it  had  been 
read  a  lirst  time.  We  have  now  before 
ns  the  printed  Bill,  and  wo  pro]iosc  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
some  of  its  more  prominent  provinious. 

It  has  long  been  a  crying  evil  that 
any  person,  however  ignorant  or  incom- 
petent, might  assume  the  title  of  Che 
mist  and  Diuggist,  and  proceed  to  dis- 
pense medicines  in  utter  recklessness  of 
the  consequences.  There  has  been,  it 
is  true,  the  law  of  manslaughter  in  the 
background ;  but  we  think  it  will  be 
conceded  that  it  is  far  better  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  life  by  a  proper  system  of 
legislation,  than  to  rely  upon  the  com- 
mon law  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  have  shown  culpable  ignorance 
in  a  trade  in  which  they  have  not 
been  regularly  educated,  and  on  subjects 
on  which  they  have  not  been  examined. 
The  Bill  before  us  effectually  provides 
a  remedy  for  this  evil.  Its  provisions 
are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  con- 
ciseness, and,  we  think  we  may  add,  for 
the  fairness  with  which  they  deal  with 
all  existing  rights  and  privileges. 

Under  this  measure  it  is  proposed  to 
confirm  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
granted  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
A  Registrar,  removable  at  pleasure,  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  this 
Society.  It  is  intended  that  this  officer 
shall  register  the  names  of  all  wlio  de- 
sire to  be  entered  upon  the  list  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  or  Dispensing  Chemists; 


and  that,  for  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  he 
shall  furnish  a  ])roper  certificate  of  such 
registry,  this  certficate  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated  up 
to  the  date  at  which  it  has  been  issued. 
The  right  to  registration  is  thus  de- 
fined by  the  sixth  clause  : — 

"  YI.  All  such  persons  as  shall  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  tiiis  Act  he  Mem- 
bers or  Associates  of  the  said  l'lla^nl^^ 
ceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  said  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  I'liarniaceutical  Chemists, 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  or  Dispensing 
Chemists,  without  payment  of  any  fee  ; 
and  eveiy  other  person  who  shall,  within 
One  Year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
present,  or  cause  to  be  presented,  to  the 
said  Regislrar  a  certificate,  and  sufficient 
evidence  that  such  person  did  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  Ad  exercise  the 
business  or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  Chemist  aud  Druggist,  or  Dis- 
pensing Chemist,  in  Great  Britain,  shall 
be  entitled  to  he  registered,  without  the 
payment  of  any  fee  ;  and  the  said  Regis- 
trar is  hereby  required  to  cause  the  names 
of  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  registered 
as  aforesaid,  to  be  entered  in  a  list  or 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  as  Phar- 
maceutical Chemists,  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists, or  Dispensing  Chemists." 

The  seventh  clause  provides  for  the 
registration  of  apprentices,  students,  or 
assistants  who  may  be  acting  in  either 
of  these  eajjacities  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  act. 

The  Examinations  are  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the 
Examinei-s  to  be  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  according  to  the 
Charter  or  By-laws.  The  subjects  to 
which  the  examination  is  to  be  directed 
are,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmaceutical 
and  General  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology. 
A  certificate  of  qualification  granted  as 
a  result  of  this  examination  will  entitle 
the  possessor  to  registration  under  the 
act.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  certificate, 
and  the  amount  of  the  fee  for  registra- 
tion is  left  open  to  the  future  decision 
of  the  Council. 
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The  eleventh  clause  gives  a  power  to 
the  Society,  within  five  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  act,  to  remit  or  alter  the 
provisions  respecting  an  examination, 
in  fa'  om-  of  any  person  who,  at  the  time 
it  becomes  law,  shall  be  serving,  or  shall 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  &c.  Tliis  is  intended 
to  meet  any  case  of  retrospective  injus- 
tice which  may  ai"ise  from  the  operation 
of  the  new  law. 

We  now  come  to  the  penal  portion  of 
the  measure.  Under  the  twelfth  clause 
it  is  proposed  to  be  enacted  : — 

"XII.  That  from  and  after  the  end  of 
One  Year  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  it 
shall  not  be  lawfij  for  any  person,  not 
beiug  duly  registered  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  exercise  the 
business  or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  Chemist  and  Druugist,  or  Dis- 
pensing Chemist,  in  anj  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  use  the  name  or  title  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  or  Dispensing  Chemist,  or  any 
other  name,  title,  sign,  token,  or  emblem, 
implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this 
Act,  or  entitled  to  carry  on  or  exercise 
the  business  or  calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  Dis- 
pensing Chemist ;  and  if  any  person,  not 
being  duly  registered  under  this  Act, 
shall,  after  the  end  of  One  Year  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  take  or  use  the  name 
or  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Che- 
mist and  Druggist, or  Dispensing  Chemist, 
or  siiall  use,  display,  or  exhibit  any  name, 
title,  sigu,  token,  or  emblem,  implying 
that  he  is  a  person  registered  under  this 
Act,  or  entitled  under  this  Act  to  carry 
on  or  exercise  the  business  or  calling  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  or  Dispensing  Chemist,  every 
such  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
such  oficnce  a  sum  not  exceeding  {Tweidi/ 
Pounds)  nor  less  than  Two  Pounds  ;  and 
such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  the 
Registrar  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act, 
or  any  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
said  Society." 

The  County  Courts  Act  may  be  put 
in  force  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  in 
England.  The  proceedings  for  any 
offence  under  ihe  act  must  be  instituted 
within  two  mouths  from  the  date  of  its 


commission,  and  the  penalties,  when  re- 
covered, ai'e  to  be  paid  to  the  crown.  The 
procuring  of  a  certificate  by  false  or 
fraudulent  means  renders  the  offender 
liable  to  a  similar  penalty. 

The  clauses  of  the  Act  wliich  a''iect 
the  profession  are  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  XYII.  Provided  always,  Tlmt  no- 
thi  g  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend 
or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  lessen, 
abridge,  or  defeat,  or  in  anywise  to  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  rigbts,  authorities, 
privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore 
vested  in  and  exercised  or  enjoyed  by 
either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians or  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  or  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries of  London,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  now  be  or  hereafter 
may  become  entitled  to  practise  as  aa 
Apothecary  or  Apothecaries  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Fifty-fifth, 
year  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  intitided"An  Act  for  better  regulat- 
ing the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  through- 
out England  and  Wales,"  or  any  other 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioners,  but 
that  the  said  Universities  and  Royal 
Colleges,  and  the  said  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, and  all  such  person  or  persons 
as  aforesaid,  shall  have,  use,  exercise,  and 
enjoy  all  such  rights,  authorities,  privileges, 
aud  immunities  as  aforesaid,  in  as  full, 
ample,  aud  beneficial  a  maimer  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  they  might  have 
done  in  case  this  Act  had  never  been 
passed. 

"  XVIII.  Provided  also,  That  the  seve- 
ral persons  who  by  virtue  of  the  Clause 
last  aforesaid  arc  expressly  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
in  the  conduct  of  their  several  professions 
or  occupations  use  or  assume  the  name  or 
title  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Che- 
mist and  Druggist,  or  Dispensing  Che- 
mist, or  any  name,  title,  or  designation 
implying  that  they  arc  persons  registered 
under  this  Act ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
act  contrary  to  this  present  provision, 
such  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
exemption  provided  for  by  the  Clause 
last  aforesaid." 

We  see  nothing  objectionable  in  these 
provisions  :  on  the  contrary,  we  believe 
they  will  meet  v.ith  the  approval  of  the 
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majority  oftne  profession.  If  a  surgeon 
or  iipothdaiy  wishes  to  act  as  a  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  and  turn  a  penny  by 
dispensing  medicines,  let  him  honestly 
go  through  the  education  of  a  Dispensing 
Chemist.  As  an  abstract  question  of 
equity,  a  man  with  a  surgical  diploma 
has  no  more  right  to  make  a  profit  by 
the  dispensing  and  sale  of  medicines, 
than  a  druggist  has  to  usurp  the  pro 
vince  of  a  surgeon,  by  setting  a  fracture, 
or  reducing  a  dislocation.  If  persons 
will  combine  several  trades  or  protes 
bious  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  their 
incouies,  it  is  only  just  to  the  public 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  education 
and  e.Kaminatiou.  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  this  double  line  of  practice. 

We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  passing  of  this  measure. 
None  but  ultra  fr3e  traders,  and  irregular 
poachers  on  the  domains  of  pharmacy 
and  physic,  can  object  to  it.  We  think 
that  it  is  calculated  to  work  a  most 
important  and  beneficial  reform  in  the 
practice  of  pharmacy. 

LETTSOMIAN  LECTURES, 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL 
INDICATIONS  OF  THE  URINE, 

{Delivered  be/ore  the  Medical  Society  of 
Loudon,) 

Br  G.  Owen  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoMeue  of  Physicians  ;  As- 
sistant Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  at,  Guy's  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

Lecture  I. 

Introduction — Alkaline  urine —  General  pa- 
thology—  Causes — Treatment. 
Mb.  President  and  Gextlemex, — In 
addressing  an  assembly  of  practitioners  on  a 
suhject  which  from  day  to  day  is  acquiring 
practical  importance,  and  whicli  must  owe 
its  progress,in  great  measurc,to  microscopic 
examination,  and  to  the  advances  of  animal 
chcniistry,  I  feel  tliat  1  shall  be  excused 
in  attemptmg  some  explanation  of  wliat  I 
believe  to  be  the  real  value  of  chemistry 
and  the  microscope  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  ui-inary  diseases.  It  is  scarcely 


a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  value  of  both 
these  methods  of  niquiry  should  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  w lien  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  tiieir  application  was  first  ap- 
preciated. It  was  so  with  the  stethoscope  ; 
and  tlie  microscope,  and  animal  cliemistry, 
are  scarcely  yet  stripped  sufficiently  of  the 
exaggerated  powers  with  wliieh  early  in- 
vestigators wished  to  endow  tliem. 
The  evils  of  this  have  been  many, 
anl  perhaps  tlie  greatest  among  them 
lias  been  tliat  inflicted  on  patients  by  a 
blind  adlierence  to  purely  clieniical  views 
of  treatment, obstinately  followed  in  defiance 
of  all  foregone  experience.  The  facts 
ascertained  by  the  cliemist  liave  been  con- 
sidered abstractedly  from  their  relation  to 
the  general  subject,  and,  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  tlie  science,  the  true  patliological 
bearings  of  the  fact  observed  have  been  but 
too  frequently  neglected.  Let  us  take  as 
an  instance  of  this  a  rule  of  practice  wliich 
even  now  influences  many  of  the  profession, 
— viz.,  that  it  is  right  to  ex.]ubit  acid  medi- 
cines wlien  the  urine  is  alkaline ;  than 
wliicli  nothing  can  be  more  faulty  in  its 
general  application. 

The  fact  of  alkalinity  which  we  ascertain 
by  cbemisti-y  is  valuable  indeed,  and  neces- 
sary to  a  coiTCCt  knowledge  of  our  case, 
but  many  considerations  are  required  before 
we  can  arrive  at  the  best  plan  of  treatment, 
and  in  many  cases  of  the  above  kind  correct 
pathology  indicates  precisely  the  opposite 
plan  to  that  proposed  by  the  more  purely 
chemical  investigators. 

Chemis#y  and  tlie  microscope  are  useful 
in  detecting  a  certain  numberof  symptoms — 
symjjtoms  which  must  be  regarded  in  rela- 
tion to  many  others  which  are  afforded  us 
by  observation  of  another  kind,  and  it  this 
be  neglected,  as  much  evil  as  benefit  may 
arise  from  the  api:)lication  of  these  impor- 
tant means  of  investigation. 

In  the  lectures  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  delivering  before  you,  I  propose 
to  consider  certain  conditions  of  urine,  and 
to  regard  them  in  reference  to  the  patho- 
logical states  which  they  may  indicate,  and 
to  show  how  the  characters  of  the  secretion 
may  be  such  as  to  afford  sources  of  fallacy 
requiring  some  thought  and  care  for  their 
appreciation,  and  which  if  overlooked  may 
seriously  affect  practice.  I  shall  thus  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  patliological  states 
possibly  associated  with  certain  concUtions 
of  urine,  instead  of  pursuing  the  ordinary 
course  of  describing  a  disease,  and  then 
noticing  the  state  of  the  urine  accompany- 
ing it.  In  tliis  way,  I  behevc  that  those 
whoso  studies  are  chiefly  prosecuted  at  the 
bed-sido  will  be  best  assisted ;  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  make  these  lectiu-es  as  .  far  as 
possible  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
practitioner. 
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In  considering  the  urine  in  disease,  it  is 
not  possible  properly  to  appreciate  the 
pathological  indications  afforded  by  it, 
■without  regarding  it  in  thive  points  of  view; 
and  as  the  distinction  I  am  now  about  to 
treat  of  was  neglected  by  pathological 
writers  previous  to  the  year  18t5,  when  I 
alluded  to  it  in  my  work  on  the  treatment 
of  urinary  diseases,  I  shall  occupy  some 
few  minutes  of  your  time  in  urging  it  upon 
your  attention.  Urine,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
afforded  us  for  examination,  has  passed,  be 
it  remembered,  over  a  lengthened  surface  of 
mucous  membrane  after  its  secretion  by 
the  kidneys,  and,  as  we  obtain  it,  the  varia- 
tions from  its  normal  character  may  con- 
sist either  in  an  unhealthy  action  of  the 
chylopoietic  organs,  of  the  kidneys  them- 
seives,  or  of  the  mucous  passages  over 
which  tlie  urine  flows.  Unless  the  phy- 
sician constantly  bears  this  in  mind,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  his  patient's  case,  —in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
urinary  indications  are  concerned. 

In  considering  the  three  lieads  into  which 
I  have  divided  the  subject,  we  may  regard 
diabetes  as  tlic  type  of  those  variations  from 
the  normal  standard  of  the  urine  in  which 
the  chylopoietic  organs  are  in  fault.  Albu- 
minuria will  serve  to  indicate  a  variation 
consequent  on  disease  of  the  kidneys,  while 
for  the  abnormal  cliaracter  of  urine  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  the  urinary  mucous 
sxirfaces  we  must  look  to  cystitis,  and  to 
certain  forms  of  alkahne  and  purulent 
urine,  unconnected  with  lesion  of  the  se- 
cerning structure  of  the  kidney.  The 
indications  of  the  urine  consequent  upon 
chylopoietic  disease,  and  also  those  caused 
by  disease  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the 
kidney,  are  often  simulated  by  the  indica- 
tions afforded  when  the  mucous  surfaces 
over  which  the  urine  flows  are  alone  in 
fault ;  the  urine  being  secreted  in  a  healthy 
state  by  the  kidneys,  but  being  discharged 
from  the  urethra  greatly  altered  from  its 
healthy  condition.  Let  us  take  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  a  form  of  phosphatic 
urinary  de])osit  which  occasionally  appears 
as  indicative  of  dyspepsia, — the  mono- 
basic triple  phosphate.  vVn  alkaline 
or  neutral  urine  depositing  these  crystals 
may  pass  from  the  urethra  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  irritation  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  kidney,  ureters,  or 
blad  ler,  but  may  have  been  secreted  quite 
healthy,  and  of  its  normal  dcgi-ce  of  acithfy, 
by  the  secreting  portion  of  the  kidneys. 
Again,  the  urine  may  contain  albumen  in 
consequence  of  disease  of  the  bladder  or 
ureters,  causing  piu'ulcnt  secretion,  while 
the  kidneys  may  be  healthy,  and  the  i-rinc 
thus  vary  from  its  normal  character  only 
after  it  has  left  the  pelvis  of  the  organ. 
Here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  urinary  iiidica- 


tions  might  be  considered  indicative  of 
dyspeptic  malassimilation,  or  on  tlie  other, 
of  important  change  in  the  kidney,  whereas 
the  whole  mischief  miglit  lie  in  inflamma- 
tory disease  of  the  mucous  surfaces  over 
which  the  urine  flows  after  it  has  left  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  organs.  It  is  often, 
then,  highly  important,  wlieii  any  abnormal 
condition  is  detected  in  theiu*ine,  to  ascer- 
tain by  careful  examination,  and  notice  of 
other  symptoms,  how  far  the  change  from 
liealth  has  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

I  shall  principally  ocinipy  th?  present 
lecture  in  considering  the  subject  of  alkahne 
urine,  as  produced  eitlier  by  the  mucous 
surfaces,  by  the  kidney,  or  by  the  chylo- 
poietic organs. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  action  exerted 
upon  the  urine  by  the  mucous  surfaces 
when  it  is  secreted  upon  them,  what  they 
may  add  to  the  secretion,  and  in  what  way 
tliey  may  modify  its  character  before  it  is 
emitted  from  the  urethra.  In  health,  the 
additions  made  to  the  urine  by  the  mu- 
cous surface  are  epithelium  in  small  proper-  ' 
tion,  and  more  or  less  altered  in  form,  and 
mucous  corpuscles.  These  are  found  in  all 
urine,  and  are  easilj'  seen  as  a  cloudy 
deposit  by  a  bright  transmitted  light. 
The  mucous  corpuscles,  which  are  found 
in  urine,  vary  but  little  from  those  ob- 
served in  the  secretion  from  the  nares, 
biOnchi,  &c.  With  respect  to  mucus 
generally,  and  its  uses,  I  woukl  here  remark 
that  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  merely  as 
a  covering  poured  out  upon  the  surface  to 
protect  it  mechanically  when  exposed  to 
causes  of  irritation.  This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  its  uses,  but  it  has  also  a  chemical 
quality  Vifhich  is  valuable,  and  perhaps  too 
little  regarded, — I  allude  to  its  alkalinity. 
The  mucous  membranes  lining  the  air- 
passages,  nose,  and  eyes,  must  constantly 
be  applying  this  quality  to  tiicir  advantage, 
more  especially  m  the  case  of  those  living 
in  crowded  cities,  where  the  fumes  existing 
in  the  air  are  almost  always  of  an  acid 
character. 

Now,  healthy  urme  is  nearly  always 
acid,  and  this  amount  of  acidity  is  con- 
stantly varying,  the  secretion  becoming  at 
one  time  neutral,  or  even  alkaline,  and  at 
others  far  above  the  average  aegree  of 
acidity.  This  points  to  tiie  necessity  for  a 
mucous  surface  capable  of  pouring  out  its 
alkaline  secretion  freely,  and,  if  necessary, 
suddenly  and  in  large  quantity,  and  this 
always  happens  when  irritation  is  set  up, 
or  inllammation  produced,  in  the  mucous 
membrane. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  secretion 
which  flows  from  tlie  nose  at  the  commence- 
ment of  catarrh,  and  also  from  the  bronchi 
in  some  inflammatory  conditions.     This  is 
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a  watery  secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  it  possesses  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction.  The  discharge  will  amount  to 
as  much  as  several  pints  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  in  some  cases  of 
broneliitis."  lu  Uke  manner  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bhukler  will  throw  off 
w^'  muler  irritation  an  alkiihne  fluid  more  or 
less  clear  and  watery. 

I  had  occasion  some  five  or  six  years  ago 
to  observe  this  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
anterior  abdominal  parietes  were  deficient. 
As  is  usually  the  case  in  such  persons,  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  bladder  was  also 
wanting  ;  so  that  the  fundus  of  that  viscus, 
covered  by  mucous  membrane,  was  pro- 
jected forwards  where  the  abdominal  walls 
were  deficient.  The  openings  of  the  ureters 
were  thus  presented  to  view.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  was  red  and  inflamed  from 
exposure,  and  an  alkaline  fluid  was  con- 
stantly discharging  from  its  surface.  To 
what  this  alkaline  flux  amounted  during 
the  day,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
ascertain  ;  but  it  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  which 
was  quite  alkaline  after  flowing  over  the 
membrane.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  blue  litmus 
paper  was  applied  to  the  openings  of  the 
ureters  so  as  to  test  the  urine,  immediately 
it  flowed  from  them  the  paper  was  red- 
dened, indicating  that  the  urine  was  se- 
creted of  its  natural  character,  and  with  its 
full  amount  of  acidity.  Wlien,  however, 
the  litmus  paper  was  applied  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  below  the  opening,  so  as  to 
test  the  urine  after  it  had  passed  over  that 
short  distance  of  mucous  surface,  its  cha- 
racters were  quite  changed  ;  it  no  longer 
reddened  the  blue  litmus  paper,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  sufficiently  alkaline  to  restore 
the  blue  coloiu*  to  those  parts  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  previously  reddened  by 
exposure  to  the  urine  as  it  escaped  fi-esh 
from  the  meters.  Let  us  apply  tliis  expe- 
riment in  considering  the  pathology  of 
alkaline  uriue,  and  we  must  at  once  admit 
that  disease  of  the  mucous  surface  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  production  of  this 
indication. 

With  respect  to  alkaline  urine  generally, 
it  may  be  stated  that  whenever  it  is  ex- 
creted it  is  attributable  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

1.  Disease  of  the  spine  from  injury  or 
other  cause. 

2.  Dyspepsia. 

3.  Disease  of  the  urinary  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

And  4.  The  ingestion  of  medicines,  or  of 
aliments  containing  alkahne  salts  or  salts 
of  vegetable  acids. 

A  fifth — viz.,  the  discharge  of  an  excess 
of  soda,  or  potassa,  or  ammonia,  from  con- 
atitutional  causes — is  mentioned  by  Dr. 


Prout.  This,  however,  I  am  now  satisfied 
must  be  regarded  as  produced  by  aggra- 
vated disease  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
therefore  should  be  included  under  the 
third  bending. 

I  will  jirocced  to  consider  these  condi- 
tions seriatim. 

First,  then,  when  disease  attacks  the 
spmal  column,  the  cord  becoming  subse- 
quently allected  ;  or  when,  from  external 
violence,  the  nervous  centre  suffers  imme- 
diate injury,  the  urine  will  become  alkaUne, 
Various  theories  have  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  explain  this.  That  the  secretion 
of  the  kidney  may  become  changed  owing 
to  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
nerves  of  organic  life  from  which  it  derives 
its  energy,  no  one  will  be  prepared  to  deny  ; 
this  may  possibly  liappen  ;  but  there  is 
much  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  another 
cause  than  this  has  the  principal  share  in 
bringing  about  an  alkaline  condition  of  the 
urine.  1  allude  to  an  increased  action  of 
the  mucous  sm-face,  probably  brought 
about  in  order  to  protect  the  ureters 
and  bladder  as  much  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  acid  urine  over 
them.  The  membrane  which  in  its  healthy 
state  could  bear  the  stimulus  of  the  healthy 
urine  has  now  partly  lost  its  vitality,  and 
an  alkaline  fluid  is  secreted  for  its  defence. 
The  view  I  have  here  taken  is  strongly  borne 
out  by  what  we  observe  in  all  aflections 
of  the  spinal  column  terminatmg  in  disease 
of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  membranes. 
The  urine  first  becomes  alkaline ;  as  the 
disease  advances,  large  quantities  of  mucus 
appear ;  and  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  urinary  organs  will  show  an  aggravated 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  and 
bladder. 

A  case  of  this  kind  lately  came  under  my 
care  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  disease 
had  been  set  up  in  consequence  of  a  fall. 
The  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae  were 
severely  struck,  and  caries  of  these  bones 
supervened.  The  pain  in  the  loins  was 
very  severe,  and  the  urine  became  alkaline 
about  three  months  after  the  injury  was 
received.  It  eventually  contained  mucus, 
and  deposited  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  in  quantity.  Post-mortem 
examination  showed  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  and  urinary  canals  acutely 
inflamed,  while  the  secreting  portion  of  the 
kidneys  was  merely  congested,  and  of  some- 
what coarser  texture  than  natural.  There 
was  advanced  caries  of  the  second  and  third 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

I  woidd  beg  the  particular  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  surgical  practice  to  the 
view  here  taken  of  the  relation  of  alkaline 
urine  to  spinal  injury.  It  would  point  to 
the  propriety  of  using  alkaline  and  demul- 
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cent  remedies  in  such  cases  for  the  relief  of 
the  urinary  STmptoms,  and  the  exhibition 
of  alcohohc  support  willi  considerable  care, 
and  in  the  least  irritating  form. 

Secondly,  witli  respect  to  the  alkahne 
condition  of  urine  caused  by  certain  forms 
of  dyspepsia.  This,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  phosphates, 
has  been  regarded  by  Dr.  Prout  as  indi- 
cative of  a  tendency  to  the  waste  of  nervous 
matter,  and  a  general  debility  of  constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  tliat  we  gene- 
rally meet  with  it  in  those  who  have  be-"n 
overworked,  either  mentally  or  physically. 
There  is  a  point  of  view,  however,  in  wliieh 
this  form  of  urinary  disease  has  not  been 
regarded,  but  which  yet  seems  to  bear 
strongly  on  its  pathology. 

Now  tlie  researches  of  Liebig  have  sliown 
that  the  gastric  juice  in  all  probability  owes 
its  acidity  to  the  same  acids  as  those  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  muscular 
structure — viz.,  tlie  phosplioric  and  lactic  ; 
and  from  whatever  source  these  acids  may 
be  derived,  it  is  certain  that  their  propor- 
tion in  the  urine  is  governed  by  the  neces- 
sity there  may  be  for  their  expulsion  from, 
or  detention  within,  the  organism  for  the 
discharge  of  tlie  functions  of  life. 

The  constitution  of  the  urine  is  such, 
that  its  degree  of  acidity  (taking  the  whole 
result  of  twenty-lours)  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  regarded  as  tlie  measure  of  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  quantity 
of  the  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids  expelled  ; 
and  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  acicLty  in  the  excretion  as  an  in- 
dication of  disorder  of  the  stomach  inter- 
fering with  the  secretion  of  tlie  gastric  juice 
in  its  healthy  condition.  I  believe  this 
alone  to  be  the  cause  of  alkaline  urine,  so 
far  as  what  are  called  constitutional  causes 
are  concerned  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
deposit  of  phospliates,  when  it  occurs  in 
alkaline  urine  witliout  disease  of  the  pas- 
sages, to  indicate  any  thing  more  than  this 
state  of  stomach.  Under  these  conditions, 
tlie  urine  is,  of  course,  secreted  alkaline  bit 
the  kidneys,  and  is  not,  as  in  disease  of  the 
passages,  rendered  alk  line  after  serrelion. 
This  alkahne  or  neutral  state  may,  if  you 
please,  be  regarded  as  indicativ*  ol  nervous 
action  being  defective,  and  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice  not  going  on  as  it  should  do 
in  consequence.  Whatever  view  we  may 
take,  however,  we  must  regard  the  cUsease 
as  more  immediately  the  consequence  of  a 
malaccretion  on  tlie  part  of  the  stomacli, 
probably  caused  by  tlie  circulation  of  a 
diseased  blood  tiirough  the  structure  of  the 
organ. 

With  regard  to  the  term  "  phosphatic 
diathesis,"  I  do  not  consider  that  the  de- 
posit of  tlie  earthy  phosphates  is  any  thing 
more  than  an  indication  tliat  the  urine  is 


neutral  or  alkaline.  The  deposit  of  these 
earthy  salts  has  led  to  the  erroneous  idea 
that  they  arc  present  in  excess  and  to  the 
adoption  of  the  above  term.  There  are  few 
diseases,  however,  in  which  the  earthy 
phosphates  are  really  present  in  excess,  and 
these  are  not  allied  in  any  way  to  the  class 
of  cases  which  come  before  us  as  urinary 
diseases.  Thus  the  urine  is  often  acid 
when  large  quantities  of  earthy  phosphates 
are  escaping,  as  in  moUities  ossium.* 

I  am  by  no  means  inclined  necessarily  to 
connect  alkaline  urine  with  severe  nervous 
irritation,  with  wasting,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  vital  decay.  Many  cases  in  which 
we  cbservt;  the  secretion  of  such  urine  with 
phosphatic  deposits  show  no  such  condi- 
tion, the  debUity  not  exceeding  that  which 
characterizes  many  forms  of  dyspepsia ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  often  see  great 
depression  and  loss  of  vital  power,  with 
wasting,  as  wiien  oxalate  of  lime  appears, 
and  no  tendency  to  alkalinity. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  that 
morbid  state  of  the  system  which  induces 
the  excretion  of  this  kind  of  alkaline  urine, 
the  administration  of  the  mineral  acids  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  means  we  possess 
of  restoring  the  stomach  to  its  healtliy 
function.  In  many  cases  this  alone  will  be 
sufficient,  if  continued  for  a  few  weeks ; 
but  in  old  cases,  or  where  relapse  has  been 
frequent,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have 
recourse  to  mild  alterative  treatment  in 
addition.  For  tiiis  purpose  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  use  of  tlie  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  small  doses,  taken  at  bed-time 
in  the  form  of  draught,  and  in  combination 
with  the  tinctures  of  rhubarb  and  bark. 
This  will  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the 
mineral  acids  in  restoring  the  healthy  secre- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  bowels  should 
be  closely  watclied  in  this  disease,  and  their 
action  kept  up  by  warm  stimulating  purga- 
tives. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  that 
alkahne  condition  of  urine  which  is  con- 
nected with  disease  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
lining  the  kidney  and  ureters,  and  in  wliich 
the  urine  is  secreted  acid,  but  becomes 
alkahne  in  consequence  of  the  changes  sub- 
sequently effected  in  it.  Here,  in  addition 
to  the  alkalinity  of  urine,  we  have  symp- 
toms not  so  mucli  cliaracterised  by  dys- 
])epsia  as  by  irritation  of  the  urinary  canals. 
There  are  dull  pains  in  the  loins,  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  occasional 
dysuria,  and  not  uncommonly  the  skin 
becomes  inactive  and  di-y,  or  subject  to 
occasional  excessive  excretion.  The  urine 
generally  contains  mucus  in  excess,  and 
sometimes  pus  in    considerable  quantity ; 

*  The  above  view  respcctln";  tlie  deposit  of  the 
phosphates  was  described  by  me  as  early  as  184S, 
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and  in  the  older  and  more  aggravated  forms 
of  tlie  disease  tlie  miseries  consequent  on 
calculus  in  the  bladder  are  ofteu  added  to 
otlier  evils. 

It  has  been  believed  up  to  the  present 
time  that   when  urine  has    been  secreted 
acid   bv  tiie  kidney,  and  has  subsequently 
become  alkaline,  owuig  to  the  action  of  the 
mucous  sui-faces,  the  cause  of  the  alkalinity 
consists   in  the  evolution  of  carbonate  of 
aniniouia,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  lu-ea.     The  mucus   poured  out   by  the 
I    jnucous  membrane  has  been  regarded  as  a 
I ,  '  sort    of  ferment  ;    and  by  its  action    car- 
bonate of  ammonia  has  been  supposed  to 
be  formed  by  a  disturbance  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  t  lie  elements  of  urea.    2s  ow,  tliough 
it  is  nearly  certain  tliat  tlie  m-ea  undergoes 
this  kind  of  decomposition  when  tlie  urine 
is  long  retained  in  the  bladder  or  uriiiary 
passages,  it  is  highly  improbable  that   such 
decomposition  always   takes   place  in    the 
cases  I  am  speaking  of;  and  I  think  I  sjiall 
fee  able  satisfactorily  to  prove  to  you  that 
we   have  no   occasion   to   resort  to    such 
mode  of  explanation.     If  we  take  healthy 
urine   of  its    full  acid   reaction,   and   add 
liquor  potassae  to  it  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  when  we  have  neutralized  its  acidity, 
ammonia  is  immediately  evolved.     There  is 
no  occasion  to  use  caustic  alkali,  however ; 
for  if  we  add  a  solution  of  basic  phosphate 
of  soda  instead,  which  is  a  very  mild  form 
of  alkaline  solution,  we  still  observe  that 
ammonia  is  given  out  in  great  quantity.    If 
we  now  test  the  reaction  of  tliis  urine,  we 
find    that  the   reddened  litmus  paper  be- 
comes blue,  indicating  the  presence  of  an 
alkah ;  but  on  drying,  it  will  again  assume 
its  red  colour,  showing  that  the  alkaline 
reaction  was  caused  by  ammonia,  and  not 
by  fixed  alkali ;  but,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
could    tills    liap]3eu,   since   we   used  fijued 
alkali  to  produce  the  alkahnity  ?     The  ftict 
is,  that  oiu'  fixed  alkali  is  all  neutrahsed  by 
the  acids   with  wliich    the   ammonia    was 
previously  combined,  and  the  volatile  alkali 
is  set  free  to  exercise  its  power  on  the  red- 
dened litmus.     Thus,  supposing  the  am- 
monia to  have   existed  as  phosphate  and 
hydroelilorate    in     the    urine,    the     fixed 
alkali  has  combined  with  the  phosphoric 
and   hydrochloric    acids    to   form   neutral 
salts  of  the  fixed  alkah,   leaving  the  am- 
monia  the  only   free   alkaU  present.       So 
it  is    that  the   mucous   surface  will  occa- 
sionally act  under  inflammation  :  the  alkali 
contained  in  the  mucous  secretion  is  fixed 
alkali,  but  its  presence  produces  free  am- 
monia, while  the  fixed  alkali  itself  is  neu- 
trahsed to  form  salts  with  the  acids  which 
■were   previously  combined    with   the  am- 
monia.    This  state  of  things  will  always  be 
observed  when  the  mucous   surface  is  not 
pouring  out  any  very  large  quantities  of  its 


alkaline  secretion.  When,  however,  there 
is  an  excessive  discliargc  of  alkaline  Huid, 
then  there  is  a  change  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  reddened  litmus,  which  will  now 
become  periuanently  tinctured  blue.  No 
drying  will  restore  its  red  colour,  and  we 
therefoi*e  at  onco  observe  tliat  fixed  alkali 
efi'ected  the  change.  This  has  happened 
owing  to  the  excess  of  fixed  alkaline  matter 
poured  out  by  the  mucous  membrane 
having  more  than  neutralised  the  acids  of 
the  aniinoniacal  salts  contained  in  the 
urine.  All  the  ammonia  has  been  set  free, 
but  the  fixed  alkali  has  been  secreted  in 
such  great  quantity  as  to  neutralize  both 
the  free  acid  of  the  urine  and  the  acids 
of  the  ammoniacal  salts.  I  would  particu- 
larly beg  your  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance, as  uuportant  distinctions  connected 
with  general  pathology  have  been  maae  in 
reference  to  these  two  conditions  ;  whereas 
I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  necessary 
diflerence  whatever  in  kind  between  the 
two  states,  and  that  they  are  always 
merely  differences  in  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  siu^ace.  It  is  a  fact, 
then,  that  urine  may  be  rendered  fugi- 
tively  alkaline  (that  is,  alkahne  by  free 
ammonia),  and  also  permanently  alkaline 
by  the  action  of  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  one  or  the  other  state 
may  be  induced  according  as  the  mem- 
brane pours  out  more  or  less  alkaline  fluid. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  systematic 
writers  to  di'aw  a  distinction  between  these 
two  conditions,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
the  phosphatic  deposits  accompanying 
them.  This  has  greatly  confused  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  if  you  will  only  regard  the 
matter  as  I  would  now  wish  to  place  it 
before  you,  I  think  much  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  overcome. 

The  earthy  salts  of  the  urine — viz.,  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia — always 
appear  in  the  form  of  urinary  deposits 
when  the  urine  becomes  alkahne.  When 
the  urine  deposited  the  triple  phosphate 
(or  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia), 
Dr.  Prout  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
case  as  somewhat  different  in  kind  to  that 
in  which  both  the  earthy  salts  appeared — 
that  is,  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  accom- 
panied the  triple  phosphate.  It  will  be 
obvious,  from  what  I  Jiave  told  you  cou- 
cerning  the  fixed  alkaline  matter  contained 
in  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
that,  if  that  alkali  be  poured  out  only  to 
such  degree  as  to  evolve  ammonia,  and  not 
to  neutralise  the  whole  of  the  acids  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  of  tlie  urine,  the  triple  or 
ammoniaco-magnesiau  phosphate  must  be 
thrown  down  as  a  deposit.  If  the  alkali 
be  effused  by  the  inflam.ed  membrane  in 
still  greater  quantity,  then  it  is  obvious 
the  phosphate  of  hme  must  also  fall ;  the 
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mischief  in  both  cases  arising  from  one 
and  the  same  cause— viz.,  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  surface.  Now,  if  we  look  to 
Dr.  Front's  work,  we  shall  find  the  his- 
tory and  symptoms  detailed  under  these 
heads  exactly  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  varying  degrees  of  inflammation  of 
the  urinary  canals  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  power  of  that  membrane 
in  rendering  the  lu-ine  alkaline,  and  its 
necessary  influence  in  producing  the 
various  phosphatic  deposits,  has  been  so 
much  overlooked  as  it  has  been  by  syste- 
matic writers.  When,  then,  you  observe 
urine  of  alkaline  reaction,  always  ascertain 
■whether  or  not  it  affects  reddened  litmus 
or  turmeric  paper  permanently.  If  it  do 
'  not,  and  the  paper  reassume  its  colom-  on 
di-ying,  then  ammonia  has  changed  it ;  and 
you  may  conclude,  with  considerable  accu- 
racy, that  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  in 
so  inflamed  a  state  as  when  a  permanent 
effect  is  produced.  In  the  one  case  you 
■will  generally  have  the  triple  phosphate 
only  as  a  deposit ;  in  the  other,  you 
■wUl  have  the  phosphate  of  lime  also.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  for  you  here  to 
exclude  from  your  consideration  that 
form  of  alkaUue  urine  which  I  have 
before  noticed,  and  which  is  secreted  alka- 
line, and  is  characteristic  of  dyspepsia. 
I  am  now  merely  speaking  of  alkaline  urine 
as  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mucous 
surfaces.  There  is  seldom,  however,  much 
difficulty  in  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  urine.  That 
characteristic  of  general  disorder,  and 
■which  is  secreted  alkaline  by  the  kidney,  is 
very  rarely  accompanied  with  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  mucus ;  whereas 
urine  which  is  made  alkaline  by  the 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane  nearly 
always  contains  mucus  and  epithelium  ftir 
beyond  the  quantity  observed  in  health, 
and  very  often  pus  also. 

The  disease  characterised  by  the  depo- 
sition of  tlie  mixed  phosphates  (that 
is  to  say,  both  the  triple  phosphate  and 
phosphate  of  lime)  is  very  m'cui'ately  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Front.  He  states  that  it 
seldom  occurs  witliout  severe  and  old 
disease  of  tlie  bladder  and  prostate,  which, 
you  will  observe,  is  precisely  the  condition 
that  would  favour  the  discharge  of  large 
quantities  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  sur- 
fece,  and  so  bring  about  an  alkaline  urine, 
such  as  would  permanently  affect  the  test 
paper. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  that 
state  of  urine  whit^h  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Prout  as  consisting  in  an  excessive 
excretion  of  tlic  alkalies.  This  affection, 
■which  that  great  authority  was  inclined  to 
consider  peculiar  in  character,  was  ob- 
eerred  by  him  only  in  very  advanced  cases 


of    disease,    where   the  bladder   and   mu- 
cous passages  had  suffered  greatly,  or  where 
calculus  or  what  he  called  long-continued 
phosphatic  diathesis  had  greatly  lowered 
the  patient.     From    what  I  have  already 
urged  upon  your  attention,   I  think  you 
will  now  be  prepared  to  believe  that  a  very 
simple  explanation  may  be  given  of  this 
condition.     I  have  already  alluded  to  two 
states  of  the  urinary  mucous  siirfaces  :  in 
one  of  them  the  fixed  alkaline   fluid  was? 
poured  out  merely  in  quantity  suflicient  to 
liberate  a  part  of  the  ammonia  from  the 
ammoniacal  salts  ;  in  the  second,  the  fixed 
alkahne  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane 
overcame  the  acids  entirely,  and  communi- 
cated a  permanent  alkalinity   to  the  urine 
when  secreted.     The  first  of  these  condi- 
tions was  accompanied  chiefly  by  a  deposit 
of  the    triple  phosphate ;    the  second,  by 
both  the  triple  phosphate  and  the  phos- 
phate of  Ume.     Now  when  long-continued 
or  aggravated   disease,  such  as  l)r.  Frout 
has  so  well  described,  afiects  the  urinary 
passages  and  bladder,  and  a  condition  of 
urine  is  produced  in  which  ammonia  and 
soda  (and,   as  he  states,  probably  potasss) 
are  found  in  excess  in  urine,   the  cause  of 
the  presence  of  these  constituents  appears 
very   plainly  indicated.      I  beheve,   then, 
that    this    condition   is    again    produced 
merely  by  an  inflammation  of  the  m*inary 
mucous  sm-faces   connected  with  a  more 
excessive  discharge  of  their  alkaline  secre- 
tion ;  and  that   it  is    the  constituents    of 
this    which,    by    their   presence   in    such 
excess,  decompose  the  am.moniacal  salts, 
throw   down   precipitates    of    the    earthy 
matters,  and,  becoming  free,  produce  the 
form  of  urine  described  by  Dr.  Frout.     I 
in   no  way  believe  the  disease  to  be  caused 
by  any  pecuhar  state  of  system. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  here  ex- 
tended the  importance  of  the  alkaline 
seei-etion  of  the  urinary  mucous  surface  to 
a  degi'ee  which  has  not  yet  been  accortled 
to  it.  I  would  wish  to  state,  however, 
that  I  have  only  done  so  after  very  mature 
consideration,  and  a  fall  persuasion  of  the 
vei'y  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this 
view  explains  and  simphfies  the  subject.* 
The  discharge  from   an  inflamed  mucous 


*  This  point  was  much  neglected  by  Dr. 
Prout ;  but  I  find  that,  since  1  directed  atten- 
tion to  it  in  my  work  on  Analysis  and  Treatment 
of  Urinary  Diseast's,  published  in  1845,  it  has 
been  mentioned  by  others.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in 
his  woi  k,  published  in  1850,  has  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  cases  of  alkaline  urine  caused 
by  disease  ot  the  urinary  mucous  niembrane, 
and  those  indicHtive  of  general  disordiT.  He 
has  also  adopted  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  early  phosphates  to  alkaline 
urine,  stating  it  as  his  belief  that  the  phosphatic 
diathesis  is  nothing  else  than  the  precipitation 
of  the  earthy  phosphates,  in  consequence  of  the 
alkalescence'  of  the  urine. 
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surface,  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
exactly  estimating  it,  wo  all  know  to 
amount  to  a  very  large  quantity  per  diem. 
This  discharge  is  a  fertile  soiu-ce  of  alkali ; 
and  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why 
•tho  urinary  mucous  membrane  should  bo 
exempted  from  hability  to  excessive  secre- 
tion any  more  than  the  lining  membrane 
of  tlic  bronchi  or  nares.  It  is,  as  I  have 
before  said,  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  fluid  which  is  varying  in  its 
degree  of  acidity,  and  which  is  atfeoted  by 
the  character  of  the  ingesta  ;  and  there  is 
no  occasion  that  I  should  explaiu  how  or 
why  it  is  that,  in  our  civilised  state,  those 
ingesta  arc  most  irregularly  supplied  to 
the  stomacii,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ; 
or  how  we  too  often  iind  the  members  of 
our  enlightened  community  paying  dearly, 
through  their  urinary  organs,  for  those 
jihysical  as  well  as  intellectual  delights 
which  are  to  be  obtamcd  at  the  dinner- 
tables  of  the  more  elegant  and  refined  of 
the  age.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  nuicous 
surface  more  harshly  dealt  with  than  that 
lining  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder, 
and  none  which  has  been  less  reasoned 
upon  by  jiathologists. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  taken 
especially  into  consideration  the  action 
which  the  fixed  alkali  poured  out  must 
exercise  on  the  ammoniacal  salts  of  the 
urine  ;  whereas  the  production  of  ammonia 
in  lu-inary  disease  has  been  previously 
ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  urea  only. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  entirely  disregard 
this  last-mentioned  source  of  the  alkali :  it 
is  well  known,  indeed,  that  some  portion 
of  urea  is  always  decomposed  when 
brought  in  contact  with  fixed  alkaline 
solntions. 

The  analogy  to  which  I  have  pointed,  in 
comparing  the  secretion  of  the  urinary  mu- 
cous surface  under  inflammation  with  the 
products  of  other  raucous  membranes  in  the 
same  condition, maynot  at  first  appear  quite 
satisfactory.  It  might  be  very  plausibly 
argued  that  the  condition  of  membrane 
under  which  the  greatest  amount  of  secre- 
tion was  poured  out  was  not  necessarily 
that  of  higliest  inflammation  ;  and  from 
what  we  know  with  respect  to  bronchitis, 
it  must  be  acceded  that,  when  tlie  secretion 
is  produced  very  alkaline,  and  very  fluid, 
and  in  very  large  quantity,  we  do  not 
always  find  that  inflammation  runs  highest. 
It  is  under  this  impression  that  I  would 
rather  apply  the  word  irritation,  when 
speaking  of  these  varying  amounts  of  se- 
cretion, beheving,  as  I  do,  that  it  more 
con-cctly  expresses  the  real  and  immediate 
condition.  Thus,  when  the  system  is 
broken  down  by  old  and  long-continued 
disease,  it  is  then  we  observe  the  presence 
of  the  fixed  alkaUes  in  excess  in  the  urine  ; 


or,  in  other  words,  we  liave  tlien  largo 
quantities  of  the  mucous  fluid  poured  out ; 
ami  it  is  this  kind  of  excessive  tlischarge 
which  is  produced  in  the  bronchial  tubus 
when  the  patient  shows  no  great  power  of 
system,  where  irritability  exists,  and  where 
inflammatory  action  is  marked  by  that  de- 
gree of  atony  which  the  practitioner  recog- 
nises in  the  term  *'  subacute  inflamma- 
tion." 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  those 
cases  of  alkaline  urine,  it  must  be  of  a  very 
different  kind  to  that  wdiich  is  applicable 
to  the  cure  of  alkalinity  of  the  urine  when 
caused  by  stomach  derangement.  The  pa- 
thology of  the  subject  must  be  regarded, 
and  the  alkalinity  combated  by  directing 
treatment  to  the  irritated  mucous  surfaces. 
We  must  remember  that  tlic  urine  is  se- 
creted acid,  and  our  object  must  be  to  make 
it  less  irritating.  The  acid  remedies  which 
are  useful,  therefore,  in  tliat  form  of  alka- 
line urine  dependent  on  constitutional 
causes,  are  here  most  improper  ;  and  we 
must  meet  these  diseased  conditions  by  the 
exhibition  of  alkalies.  The  urine  as  it  is 
secreted  in  the  kidney,  must  be  rendered 
alkahne,  and  so  less  irritating ;  and  while 
we  do  this,  attention  must  be  paid  to  tho 
state  of  the  secretions  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  of  the  skin, — a  much  neglected 
excretory  surface,  but  which  should  never 
be  forgotten  in  considerations  connected 
with  urinary  pathology. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
excretion  of  alkaline  urine  such  as  I  here 
describe,  high  authoi-ities  have  recom- 
mended the  use  of  acid  remedies.  I  en- 
tirely differ  with  this  view  ;  I  believe  it  to 
be  inconsistent  with  sound  pathology,  and 
experience  has  shown  me  the  advantage  of 
the  opposite  plan  of  treatment. 

With  respect  to  tlie  best  means  of  ren- 
dering the  ui'ine  alkaline  and  less  irritating 
in  this  disease,  I  would  recommend  the  use 
of  salts  of  vegetable  acids  :  the  citrate  of 
soda  or  potassa,  as  exliibited  in  ordinary 
saline  draughts,  is  an  excellent  salt  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  more  especially  to  be  used 
when  it  is  not  desirable  to  risk  purging  the 
patient ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
it  requisite  to  produce  such  efl'cct,  the  tar- 
trate of  potassa  may  either  be  substituted, 
or  combined  with  the  citrate. 

The  vegetable  acids  are  decomposed  in 
the  organism,  and  the  buse  with  which 
they  were  combined  appears  in  the  urine 
as  a  carbonate.  If  the  state  of  the  bowels 
be  such  as  to  require  purging,  there  is  no 
better  remedy  than  the  ordinary  Scidlitz 
powder  of  the  shops — a  combination  of 
soda  and  potassa  with  the  tartaric  acid 
which  rarely  fails  to  induce  an  alkaline 
state  of  the  urine,  and  thus  soothe  the  irri- 
tation of  the  canal.  This  treatment,  if  com- 
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bined  with  the  tise  of  vegetable  tonics,  will 
be  found  sufficient  in  early  cases.  Wliere, 
however,  we  liave  to  deal  with  cases  in 
■which  there  is  evidence  of  old  and  long- 
continued  disease,  we  must  not  trust  to 
this  treatment  alone.  We  may  here  ex- 
pect that  thickened  state  of  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue  consequent  on  in- 
flammatory action  ;  and  we  must  have 
recourse  to  mild  alteratives  and  sedatives, 
and  remedies  such  as  wUl  assist  the  skin 
to  assume  a  more  than  ordinary  action  for 
the  relief  of  the  kidneys  :  Hydrargyrum 
cum  Creta  and  Dover's  powder,  in  small 
doses  taken  at  night,  may  be  here  used  with 
great  advantage.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  mer- 
cury,—  toensure,in  fact,  its  alterative  action, 
and  to  avoid  alike  both  purging  and  sali- 
vation. In  the  cases  Dr.  Pi'oul  has  de- 
scribed as  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
the  alkalies  in  excess,  mercui-y  is  nearly 
always  inadmissible ;  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally too  far  debilitated  to  admit  of  its 
exhibition  with  any  degree  of  safety,  and 
support,  antacids,  and  sedatives,  are  all  we 
dare  venture  upon. 

In  all  these  conditions  a  great  amount 
of  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
■warm  bathing,  if  it  be  judiciously  applied. 
In  advanced  cases  the  debihty  is  generally 
too  great  to  admit  of  it,  but  wherever  the 
strength  allows  it,  the  use  of  warm  or 
tepid  baths,  and  of  friction  to  the  skin, 
are  valuable  means  of  relieving  the  patient. 

An   excellent   method  of  rendering   the 
■urine  less  acid  and  irritating  in   all  these 
forms  of  disease  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  liquor  potassse.     This  is,  in- 
deed,   the   old    established   and    favourite 
remedy  which  experience  has  approved  ;  I 
have  constantly  used  it,  and  in  some  cases  I 
it  is  an  extremely  efficacious  and  convenient  : 
form    of  alkaU.     Owing,  however,   to  the  . 
small  quantity  of  potassa  which  we  may  [ 
ventiu-e  to  exhibit  in  the  caustic  state,  the  | 
urine  is  not  rendered  alkaline   by  tliis  re-  ; 
medy  so  speedily  as  when  the  tartrate  and  , 
citrate  of  the  base  are  used.     I  must  here  ] 
state  a  fact  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
by   this   mode   of  treatment,    and    which 
places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  uruie  is 
secreted   acid   hi   these   cases   of  alkaline 
urine.     Now  if  we  begin  in  the  early  stage 
to  exhibit  small  doses  of  liquor  potassse, — 
say   from   15   to  20  minims,  three  times 
a  day, — we   shall  occasionally   find   that, 
while    this  alkali  is  being   exhibited,  the 
urine  which  was  alkaline  will  become  acid. 

You  arc  now  prepared  to  understand  how 
this  may  happen.  If  we  lessen  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  as  it  is  secreted  on  to  the  mu- 
cous surface,  and  thereby  render  it  less 
irritating,  that  surface  will  in  time  recover 
itself,  and  no  longer  pour  out  tlmt  fluid, 


which  is  the  result  of  inflammation.  The 
urine  will  after  a  time  pass  over  it  without 
producing  irritation,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  acid  urine  is  voided,  its  natural  acidity 
being  only  partially  neutralized  by  the 
small  dose  of  hquor  potassee.  I  conceive 
tliis  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  fact,  so  anomalous  at  a  first  view, 
that  alkaline  urine  may  be  rendered  acid 
durmg  the  admmistration  of  an  alkaline 
remedy. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  last  heading, — namely,  that  which  re- 
fers to  the  alkaline  state  of  the  urine  pro- 
duced by  the  ingestion  of  medicines,  or  of 
aliments  containing  salts  of  vegetable  acids. 

I  need  not  here  stop  to  consider  the 
effects  of  the  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies 
when  used  medicinally ;  and  I  have  al- 
ready explained  that  the  medicinal 
alkaline  vegetable  salts  are  decomposed  in 
the  organism,  so  as  to  afford  carbonates  of 
their  bases  in  the  urine.  I  must,  how- 
ever, refer  to  the  effects  of  some  articles  of 
diet  which  are  occasionally  capable  of  ren- 
dering the  urine  alkaline,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  perhaps  occasionallyproduce  some 
anxiety  amongst  those  who  are  morbidly 
inquisitive  and  sensitive  as  to  the  state  of 
the  secretion. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  since  it  is  our 
object  to  render  the  urine  alkaline  and  less 
irritating,  as  it  is  secreted  by  the  kidney, 
in  those  cases  of  alkahne  urine  which  are 
dependent  on  irritation  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  those  ingesta  which  produce  the 
alkaline  condition  must  to  a  certain  extent 
assist  us  in  treatment.  This  state  of  things 
is  brought  about  by  the  digestion  of  all 
sub-acid  fruits.  It  was  remarked  by  Rous- 
seau, who  suffered  from  calculous  disease, 
that  he  always  got  relief  during  the  straw- 
berry season,  the  fruit  exercising  a  favour- 
able influence  on  his  symptoms.  This  re- 
sult was  brought  about  by  the  conversion 
of  the  acids  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  ; 
the  base  with  which  they  were  combined 
passing  into  the  urine  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate. But  it  is  not  only  sub  acid  fruits 
which  effect  this  :  potatoes  taken  in  quan- 
tity will  produce  a  similar  result,  and  thus 
an  excess  of  that  vegetable  may  become  a 
cause  of  alkaline  urine.  I  ascertained  this 
fact  by  experiment,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  on  a  gigantic  Ii'isliman,  whose 
stomach  was  capable  of  receiving,  if  not 
digesting,  seven  pounds  of  potatoes  at  a 
meal.  Potatoes  contain  alkaline  salts  of 
both  the  citric  and  mahc  acids,  and  it  is 
to  these  they  owe  the  property  of  rendering 
tlic  urine  alkahne.  Sub-acid  wines,  espe- 
cially champagne,  taken  in  quantity,  are 
also  capable  of  producing  alkaline  urine. 
It  is  important  you  should  be  aware  of 
this,  as  alkalinity  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
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sign  of  mpid  decay  of  vital  power  in 
cases  of  extreme  debility  or  exhaustion 
after  operations,  whereas  it  may  be  owing 
merely  to  the  support  we  are  atlbrdiiig  the 
patient  in  the  (briu  of  ehanipagne.  1  have 
known  this  to  oeeur,  and  it  produeed  some 
anxiety  till  the  real  eause  of  the  alkalinity 
was  detected.  A  glass  of  champaguo  every 
four  hours  exhibited  to  a  person  worn  by 
disease,  and  whose  stomach  refuses  solid 
aliment,  will  generally  render  the  urine 
alkaline  in  24.  hours. 


iAcfaiclus. 


1.  Remarks  on  Spasmodic  or  Asiatic 
Cholera,  and  its  True  Pat/tolorji/  j  with 
a  more  Rational  and  Eneruttic  Plan 
of  I  reatment  than  has  yet  tieen  smj- 
gested.  By  M.  M-Deumott,  M.U., 
T.CM).,  Surgeon,  80th  Regiment. 
Pam])h]et.  8vo.  pp.  -28.  Dublin : 
Hodges  and  Smith.     18ol. 

*2.  A   Nonmedical  Essay   on  Spasmodic 
Cholera.    By  Philo-Mediccs.    Pam- 
phlet.    l'2mo.     pp.     46.       Loudon :  ' 
Houlston.     1851. 

3.  On  the  'iJode  of  Origin  and  Pro 
gress  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera  in 
Huddersjidd  and  the  \eighbourho<>d  in 
the  Autumn  of  1840.  By  John 
Taylor,  M.D.  Loud.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Uni- 
versity College.  London,  and  Physi- 
cian to  University  College  Hosjiital- 
Paijiplilet.  small  8vo,  pp.  38.  Lou 
dou:  Tyler.     l8ol. 

1.  Dr.  M'Dermott's  pamphlet  first  de 
sciibes  the  progress  of  cholera  at  Birr, 
where  his  regiment  was  stationed,  and 
confirms  the  opinion  held  by  many  other 
ohservei-s,  as  to  the  contagiousuess  of 
the  disease.  The  author  in  the  next 
place  offers  some  general  remarks  upon 
the  chsease  and  its  symptoms.  We  here 
quote  the  author's  patliological  views  : — 

"  The  true  pathology,  then,  of  cholera 
appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  first  effect  of 
the  primary  cause  of  this  mysterious  dis- 
ease is  to  break  or  destroy  the  cohesive  or 
vital  power  that  preserves  the  component 
parts  of  the  blood  m  a  homogeneous  state  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  serum  is 
detached  or  separated  from  the  blood,  of 
which  it  formed  a  most  essential  compo- 
nent part,  and  is  poured  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlie  alimentary  canal,  where, 
genei-ally   speaking,    its   mechanical   bulk 


excites  the  bowels  to  action,  and  is  usually 
cxjK'lled  downwards." 

I  Tliis  pathology  tlie  author  considers 
sullicieiit  to  explain,  "  pretty  sntisfacto- 
rily."  many  of  the  prominent  symptoms 
of    cholera.      The    treatment   founded 

I  upon  it,   regarding   the  disease  in  the 

I  nature  of  a  hicmorrhage,  is  theadminis- 

;  trntiou  of  o|iium  and  lead. 

How  far  tiiese  "  remarks"  of  Dr. 
M'Dermott's  can  pretend  to  novelty,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  j  udge. 

:.'.  Philo  medicus  is  surely  ironical  ia 
t]\e  nomme  de  (/uen e  that  he  has  takeu 
to  himself;  tor  he  introduces  himself  to 
his  readers  by  a  fierce  dcuunciation  of 
the  obstructions  offered  by  p  ysicians 
at  various  times  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  forgetting  tiiat  physicians 
are  not  the  only  class  who  have  op- 
posed improvement  under  the  impres- 
sion of  checking  error  Of  the  animus 
ot  the  writer,  the  following  passage  may 
serve  as  an  indication  : — 

"  It  will  still  be  found  that  the  physi- 
cian is  as  much  the  slave  of  that  feeling, 
emphatically  characterised  as  that  of  '  the 
shop,'  as  the  veriest  huckster  in  the  metro- 
polis." 

Therefore  Philo-medicus,  being  free 
from  bias,  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
But  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  has 
taken  upon  himself  a  task  which  he  is 
not  fitted  to  complete;  since  we  find 
him  confessing  that  the  determination 
whether  cholera  be  a  new  or  an  old 
disease — 

"  would  demand  an  extent  of  I'esearch  and 
discrimination  that  he  cannot  pretend  to 
bring  to  it,  and  that  no  non-medical  per- 
son should  presume  to  do,  however  inte- 
rested in  so  rational  and  so  scientific  an 
investigation." 

The  author,  however,  cannot  see  that 
this  reasoning  ajiplies  «  fortiori  still 
more  pointedly  to  inquiries  into  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 
Thus  the  non-medical  inquirer,  after 
discussing  the  different  and  opposite 
opinions  that  have  been  offered  upou 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  eniune- 
rating  the  conflicting  methods  of  treat- 
ment, coolly  proposes  to  decide  in 
favour  of  that  view  "  which .  in  its 
rationale  has  common  sense  for  its 
basis;  or,  still  better,  that  which  has 
experience  in  its  favour,  and  successful 
1  practice  for  its  proof"   Notwithstanding 
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the  strong  powers  of  discrimination, 
aud  the  abundant  common-sense  with 
which  Philo -medicus  may  be  endowed, 
we  do  still  hold  that  medical  men  are 
the  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  the 
points  here  mentioned.  If  they  have 
failed  to  come  to  an  unaninaous  ojjinion 
upon  these  subjects,  we  despair  even  of 
the  talents  of  Pbilo  medicus.  Notliing. 
however,  is  easier  than  for  a  lay  looker- 
on  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  to  lorm 
hasty  generalisations.  The  author  may 
he  reminded  tliat  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  mind  of  a  correct  ob- 
server lies  in  the  power  it  has  of  per- 
ceiving differences,  rather  than  of 
detecting  resemhlances :  dwelling  ex- 
clusively on  the  latter  is  sure  to  mislead, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Philo- 
medicus. 

The  following  remarks  have  amused 
us  by  reason  of  their  modesty  : — 

"  As,  however,  it  has  been  candidly 
acknowledged  by  the  Faculty,  '  that  all 
liitherto  advanced  as  to  tiie  proximate 
cause  of  cholera  is  mere  conjecture,'  and 
'  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  entire  ignorance 
on  the  subject,'  it  may  be  pei-mitted  to  one 
not  a  practitioner  to  oflTer  his  opinion  rela- 
tive to  it." 

Philo- medicus  pronounces  thus  autho- 
ritatively upon  this  vexed  question  ; — 

"  The  proximate  cause,  then,  I  consider 
to  be  the  insufficient  or  non-oxidation  of 
the  blood  itself,  occasioned  by  the  breath- 
ing a  sub-oxygenated  atmosphere,  or  by 
inhaling  some  subtle  poison  with  which  it 
is  loaded." 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  suspend  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  brain,  heart,  &c. 
The  treatment  suggested  by  the  author 
however,  offers  nothing  particular  of 
novelty  or  originality.  Calomel,  opium, 
&c.,  are  allowed ;  but  fresh  air  and  cold 
water  are  tiie  grand  means  by  which 
our  lay  friend  will  convey  oxygen  into 
the  system,  to  rei)air  all  the  damages  of 
the  respiration  of  a  sub-oxygenated 
atmosphere. 

We  had  expected,  on  opening  this 
pamphlet,  that  at  least  we  should  luive 
learnt  sometiiing  from  one  who  had 
hestowed  so  much  time  and  trouble  to 
make  liimself  acquainted  with  ail  the 
information  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  cholera: 
we  felt  that  some  suggestion  worthy  of 
his  pretensions  should  have  been  made 
to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  by  Philo- 


medicus;  but  we  can  only  say  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us — 

"  Desinit  in  piscem,  mulier  formosa  superne." 

:1  Dr.  John  Taylor's  account  of  the 
origin  and  ju'ogress  of  cholera  in  Hud- 
dersfield  is  rei)rinted  from  the  pages  of 
the  Medical  Times.  The  author  gives 
a  detailed  list  of  all  the  cases  that  oc- 
curred in  Huddcrsfield,  and  then  offers 
his  inference,  as  thence  drawn,  that  the 
epidemic  neither  arose  from  nor  was  pro- 
pagated by  contagion,  but  was  attribut- 
able to  certain  local  causes  wliich  he 
describes. 


Practical  Observations  on  the  Teeth  : 
desiyned for  popular  Use.  By  Henry 
Jordan,  Dentist.  Small  8vo  pp. 
104.  Loudon:  Highley.  1851. 
This  work  simply  jn-ofesses  to  put  be- 
Ibre  the  non-medical  reader  an  abstract 
of  what  has  been  written  and  done  by 
others  than  the  author  himself.  "  It  is 
not  intended  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  pro- 
fession," the  author  tells  us,  but  "  to 
prove  useful  to  the  ]iublic,  as  a  guide  to 
the  adoption  of  such  means  as  may 
enable  them  to  preserve  tlieir  teeth 
from  disease."  If  it  succeed  in  so  doing, 
why  ^Ir.  Jordan's  "occupation  is  gone." 
Mr.  Jordan  endeavours  to  excuse  this 
popularisingthesubjectof  dental  science, 
on  the  plea  that  "the  scientific  prac- 
titioner has  nothing  to  gain  by  making 
a  secret  of  the  ))riuciples  of  his  own  art, 
and  can  well  afford  to  leave  all  mystery 
in  connection  with  it,  to  those  who  live 
by  empiricism."  Such  reasoning  is, 
however,  merely  s])ecious,  and  will  not 
mislead  us,  or  diminish  our  conviction 
that  semi-popular,  semi-medical  works 
are  imperfect,  unsatisfactory,  and  unsafe. 
It  is  but  an  imposition  upon  the  under- 
standing of  even  the  best  educated  non- 
medical persons,  to  tell  tliem  that  no 
"mystery"  is  required  iix  the  practice  of 
oiu'  art.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
cannot  be  spoken  ol'  witliout  the  emplo}'- 
ment  of  scientific  and  technical  expres- 
sions, the  full  and  right  meaning  of 
which  can  only  be  apprehended  by 
persons  who  have  reiicived  a  medical 
education.  Besides,  if  the  public  can 
be  supposed  capable  of  understanding  a 
book  on  dental  surgery,  how  is  it  that 
even  the  profession  itscilf  has  concurred 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  prosecution  of  this 
branch  of  surgery  as  a  distinct  division 
of  labour?     It  is  because  it  involves 
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such  fippropriate  principles,  study,  and 
ppHcticp,  tliiit  ]H?rfrction  can  ouly  be 
attained  l>y  undivided  attention. 

We  disapprove  ofsucl)  a|)peals  to  the 
judf,micnt  of  the  public  on  professional 
matters. 


CHARTER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SFR- 
GEONS  — ACCEPTANCE  OF  TUE  RESOLU- 
TIONS OF  THE  COLLEGE  BY  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER SURGEONS. 

A  MEETING  of  members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  was  held  yesterday  after- 
noon, at  the  Town  Hall,  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
charter  of  the  college,  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction into  parliament  of  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  medical  profession."  The 
gentlemen  ))resent  were  Dr.  Sinclair,  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Beever,  D.  Noble,  G.  Southam, 
John  Hatton,  G.  Bowring,  Henry  Winter- 
bottom,  J.  M'Keand,  Tratford  Whitehead, 
John  Walsh,  R.  H.  M'Keand,  (>.  V. 
Birks,  W.  Briggs,  W.  E.  Manley,  of  Tyldes- 
ley ;  Fawsitt,  of  Oldham ;  Leah,  of  Gee 
Cross;  and  Bellot,of  Stockport, &C.&C.  Mr. 
Beever  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  resolu- 
tionsto the followingeffeet  were  unanimously 
agreed  to  : — That  the  resolutions  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  passed  on  the 
19th  and  24th  of  Marchlast,areofsojustand 
conciliatory  a  character  tiiat  they  should  be 
accepted,  so  far  as  surgeons  are  concerned, 
as  the  basis  upon  which  a  final  settlement 
of  the  mcfhcal  reform  question  should  rest. 
That,  as  the  resolutions  in  question  concede 
the  ])roposals  submitted  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Grey,  Bart,  in  May,  1850,  by  a 
deputation  of  provincial  physicians  and 
surgeons,  with  the  exception  of  the  points 
relating  to  tiie  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the 
standing  of  members  on  admission  to  the 
fellowship,  this  meeting  deems  it  right 
that  a  decision  upon  these  two  questions 
shall  rest  with  Her  Majesty's  government. 
That  this  meeting  reiterates  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  measure  of  medical  reform,  that 
provides  for  the  estabUshment  of  what  has 
been  designated  a  college  of  general  prac- 
titioners, &e.  That  a  memorial,  embodying 
the  substance  of  the  above  resolutions,  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  this 
meeting,  be  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.,  with  a  request  that  he  will  proceed 
with  the  subject  of  medical  legislation  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  parliament,  and 
that  the  following  be  adopted  as  the 
memorial  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart,, 
Her   Majesty'*    Principal   Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Sir, — The  undersigned,  as  chwrman  of  a 


public  meeting,  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  of  members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  I'higlaud,  begs  respect- 
fully, on  belialf  of  the  same,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  circumstances. 
Certain  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  tlie  College  in  March  last,  are 
deemed  by  the  members  residing  in  Man- 
chester and  the  immediate  neigiibourhood, 
to  be  of  a  character  so  just  and  concilia- 
tory that  they  may  be  accepted,  so  far  as 
surgeon-!  are  concerned,  as  the  basis  upon 
which  a  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  medical  reform  should  rest.  You 
will  have  noticed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  two  points,  the  resolutions  in  question 
concede  the  several  demands  submitted  to 
you  by  a  deputation  of  provincial  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  in  May  1850.  These 
points,  involving  the  pajonent  of  a  fee  on 
admission  to  tlie  fellowship,  and  the  stand- 
ing rendering  members  eligible  to  it,  the 
surgeons  of  this  locality  respectfully  sub- 
mit should  be  determined  by  yourself  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  And 
tendering  to  you,  sir,  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  anxious  consideration 
which  you  have  given  to  tliis  subject,  w» 
have  once  more  to  urge  that,  in  any  mea- 
sure of  medical  legislation  which  you  may 
ultroduce,  all  provision  be  excluded  for  a 
separate  incorporation  of  general  practi- 
tioners so  called.  Beheving  that  the  dif- 
ferences upon  the  subject  of  medical  reform 
that  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  several 
attempts  at  legislation  may  now  be  satis- 
factorily accommodated,  the  undersigned, 
on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  represents, 
most  respectfully  prays  you  to  introduce  a 
bLU  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  medical 
profession  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament. 

Signed,  on  behalf,  &«.,  of  the  meeting, 

W.  W.  Beevee,  Chairman. 

Manchester,  July  1,  1851. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  his  kindness  in 
granting  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  purposes 
of  the  meeting,  and  to  Mr.  Peever  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided. 

GENTLEMEN  ADMITTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
Majora,  held  on  Wednesday,  June  2oth, 
the  following  gentlemen,  having  undergone 
the  necessary  examinations  for  diploma, 
were  admitted  Members  of  the  College  :— 
Dr.  Sweeting,  Abbotsbury,  Dorset ;  Dr. 
Hooper,  Grove  Hill,  Camberwell.  Also, 
Dr.  Sluden  Davis,  Filhngley,  Coventry; 
Dr.  Jones,  late  of  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea ; 
Dr.  Wilson,  Whitby,  It orkshire, — were  ad- 
mitted Extra  Licentiates. 
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ABSENCE  OF  THE  PfiRICARDIAL  SAC. 


^loccctingei  of  Societies. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON. 

Db.  Latham,  Feesident. 

May  20,  1851. 

Pb.  Balt  exhibited  a  specimen  of 

Absence  of  the  Fericarrlial  Sac,  the  Heart 

lying  in  the  Cavily  of  the  Left  Pleo.ra. 

The  subject  of  this  malforniation  was  a 
man,  set.  32,  measuring  about  5  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  and  of  rather  feeble  frame  : 
he  died,  tlie  I7th  of  May,  1851,  in  Milbank 
Prison,  where  lie  had  been  confined  since 
the  16th  December,  1850.  Previous  to  liis 
connnittal  to  Knutsford  Gaol,  in  November 
1850,  be  had  followed  the  calling  of  a  gar- 
dener. For  nearly  tlu-ee  months  after  his 
reception  at  Milbank  he  remamed  under 
the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  prison,  work- 
ing as  a  tailor,  and  taking  exercise  for  an 
hour  daily.  When  admitted  to  the  Infir- 
mary of  the  prison,  on  the  7th  March,  he 
complained  of  cough  and  diarrhcca,  had 
lost  flesh,  and  was  found  to  be  the  subject 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  On  the  26th 
March  symptoms  of  tubercular  peritonitis 
supervened,  and  his  emaciation  became 
more  rapid  :  he  died  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion. 

Wliile  under  observation  at  Milbank 
Prison,  he  presented  no  appearance  indica- 
tive of  obstructed  or  disordered  circula- 
tion, and  sufl'cred  from  no  more  dyspnoea 
than  usually  attends  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs.  His  pulse  was  always  regular, 
and  its  number,  except  during  the  last  few 
days  of  liis  life,  not  more  than  92  ;  and,  on 
the  occasion  when  his  chest  was  examined. 
Boon  after  his  admission  to  the  Infirmary, 
nothing  abnormal  was  detected  m  the  ac- 
tion and  sounds  of  the  heart. 

After  death  there  was  found  extensive 
tubercular  disease  of  both  lungs,  and  ge- 
neral cohesion  of  all  the  abnormal  viscera 
by  firm  false  membranes  containing  innu- 
merable tubercles.  The  right  lung,  also, 
was  univ(Tsally  adherent  to  the  reflected 
pleura.  Tlie  left  lung  was  adherent  at  its 
summit,  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  was 
free ;  and,  when  the  sternum  and  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  were  raised,  it  was  at  once 
noticed  that  the  heart,  having  no  separate 
sac  to  enclose  it,  was  in  close  contact  with 
this  hnig,  and  had  at  the  same  time  no 
abnormal  connection  with  the  dia])]iragm  : 
the  heart,  and  left  lung  lay,  in  fact,  in  one 
serous  sac,  the  membrane  forming  which 


was  reflected  upon  the  surface  of  either 
organ,  constituting  in  the  one  case  the  pul- 
monary pleura,  in  the  other  tlie  visceral 
pericardium.  This  serous  membrane,  traced 
in  tlie  horizontal  direction,  after  lining  the 
sternum  and  the  ribs  on  the  left  side, 
covering  the  posterior  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  lung,  and  then  its  inner  surface, 
was  reflected  at  the  root  of  the  lung  di- 
rectly upon  the  left  pulmonary  veins,  and 
thus  reached  the  base  of  the  heart.  After 
investing  this  organ,  and  the  vessels  arising 
from  and  around  it,  to  the  nonnal  extent, 
it  passed  forward  to  the  sternum,  being 
here  separated  from  a  corresponding  layer 
of  the  right  pleura  only  by  a  thick  layer  of 
fibroas  and  cellular  tissue.  The  part  of 
the  diaphragm  on  wliicli  the  heart  and  the 
left  lung  rested,  being  covered  with  the 
same  serous  membrane,  formed  tlie  base  of 
the  large  sac  in  which  they  lay. 

Beneath  and  behind  the  heart  the  serous 
membrane,  where  it  passed  from  the  base 
of  the  heart  to  the  diaphragm,  formed  & 
crescentic  fold.  This  Ibid,  thickened  by 
fibrous  tissues  between  its  layers,  arose  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ascending  aorta,  passed 
downwards  to  the  right  of  the  right  auricle, 
and  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and, 
crossing  behind  the  left  auricle,  termi- 
nated on  the  left  pulmonary  veins.  The 
depth  of  tins  crescentic  fold  was  greatest 
posteriorly,  bu*'  did  not  there  exceed  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  except  close  to  the  vena 
cava,  where  the  finger  could  be  passed  into 
a  pouch  behind  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  half.  Below  and  to  the  right  of  this 
crescentic  fold  of  membrane,  which,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  was  a  rudiment  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  fungi-like  processes  of 
brownish  and  loose  fat,  like  that  which 
commonly  occupies  the  anterior  Tuediasti- 
num,  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  serous 
sac. 

Another  peculiarity  was,  that  the  left 
phrenic  nerve,  entering  the  thorax  in  the 
normal  situation,  instead  of  passing  down 
between  tlie  heart  and  left  lung,  crossed  in 
front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  reach  the 
septum,  between  the  two  pleural  sacs  on 
the  right  of  the  heart,  when  it  passed 
downwards,  and,  reaching  the  diaphragm, 
took  a  direction  towards  the  left  side. 

A  third  fact  noticed  was,  that  a  tliin  and 
fragile  false  membrane,  evidently  the  pro- 
duct of  recent  intlammation,  covered  the 
inner  surface  of  tlie  left  lung,  and  that  a 
similar  false  membrane  invested  to  some 
extent  the  corres]3onding  left  side  of  the 
heart ;  a  sliglit  adhesion,  of  small  extent, 
and  easily  ruptured,  also  existing  between 
tlie  apex  of  the  heart  and  the  contiguous 
surface  of  the  luiii;'. 

Tlie  visceral  pericardium,  or  the  serous 
covering  of  the  heart  itself,  was  generally 
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smootli,  thill,  and  froo  from  white  gpots. 
The  heart  wiis  of  uonnal  size,  and  its  valves 
were  healtliy. 

Cases  of  eongenital  absence  of  the  peri- 
cardial !~ac  are  confessedly  very  rare.  Only 
two  soi'iu  to  luive  been  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  this  country :  one  by  Dr. 
Baiilic  (in  tlie  Transactions  of  a  Society 
for  the  [niprovenient  of  Medical  and  Ciu- 
rurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p  91)  ;  the 
other  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Curling  (in  tlic  22d 
vol  of.  tiie  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  p.  222).  An 
exact  account  of  a  third  case  has  been 
given  by  Breschet  iKepcrt.  Gen.  d'Ana- 
toinie,  tom.  i.  p.  212)  ;  and  references  to  a 
fev\'  otiiers,  less  minutely  described,  and 
8ome  of  them  not  well  characterised,  will 
be  found  in  Otto's  Pathological  Auat(jmy 
(trans,  by  South,  p.  25  I). 

In  Bresehet's  case,  and  in  Mr.  Curlhig's, 
rudiments  of  a  pericardial  sac  simdar  to 
those  observed  in  the  present  instance 
existed  behind  the  heart.  In  Dr.  Baillie's 
case  this  appears  to  have  been  absent.  In 
all  three  of  these  cases  the  left  phrenic 
nerve  took  the  abnormal  course  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  before  descend- 
ing to  the  diaphragm.  And  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  likewise  to  notice,  with  refe- 
rence to  one  suggested  nurpose  of  the  peri- 
cardium—namely,  the  protection  of  tlie 
heart  from  inflammation  which  might 
otherwise  extend  to  -'t  from  the  lung  or 
pleura — that  while,  in  the  present  ease, 
th.ere  were  traces  of  recent  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes  covering  the  conti- 
guous surfaces  of  tlie  heart  and  lung,  in 
Mr.  Curling's  case  there  was  a  slight  adhe- 
sion between  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  the 
left  lung,  with  partiid  thickening  of  the 
serous  covering  of  both  ;  and  in  Bresehet's 
case  were  two  slender  adliesious  between 
the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  (see  Mr. 
Curling's  observations  on  this  pohit,  loc. 
citat.  p.  229). 

It  remains  only  to  state  that,  although 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pericardial  sac 
was  to  so  great  an  extent  absent,  yet  a 
thick  fibrous  stratum  strengthened  the 
serous  membrane  behind,  and  to  the  right 
side  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  descended 
to  form  with  the  tendinous  jiortion  of  the 
diaphragm  the  same  close  connection  which 
naturally  exists  betweim  the  fibrous  peri- 
cardium and  the  central  tendon  of  that 
muscle. 

Dr.  O.  Waed  exhibited  a 
Hicroscopic   Preparation  of  an   Ossified 

Tendon, 
of  which  the  canceUi,  instead  of  being 
Bmooth  cavities,  were  crusted  over  with 
osseous  particles,  like  the  interior  of  cer- 
tain agates.  These  crystaUine  particles 
were  also  seen  in  some  fragments  of  bony 


concretions  in  the  lungs  taken  from  a  spe- 
cimen formerly  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Society.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  Haversian  canals,  but  there  were  nume- 
rous animalcula.  thougli  not  so  abundant 
nor  as  regularly  disposed  as  in  healthy 
bone. 


Also 


A  Placenta, 


very  small,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
unfitted  for  its  fun<:tions  by  deposits  of 
masses  of  lymph  in  its  substance ;  and 
along  a  part  of  its  edge  on  the  fcetal  sur- 
face it  was  studded  with  scmitranspareut 
minute  projections  closely  resembling  the 
deposits  upon  the  peritoneum  in  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  that  membrane.  The 
cord  was  very  thin,  13  inclics  long.  The 
foetus,  which  weighed  only  2  lbs.  and  1  oz., 
was  expelled  alive  between  the  Gth  and  7th 
month,  but  only  lived  18  hours.  The 
mother  had  suflered  severely  during  her 
pregnancy  from  vomiting,  and  the  placenta 
adhered  more  firmly  than  normal.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  capillaries  of  the 
condensed  part  of  the  placenta  seemed  filled 
with,  and  united  together  by,  an 
opaque  darkish  substance,  some  of  which, 
when  dried  on  a  slip  of  glass,  turned  quite 
white,  as  though  it  were  ossific  matter  in  a 
soft  state.  A  few  oily  globules  were  ob- 
served in  the  fluid,  which  flowed  from  the 
recent  moist  specimens  of  the  diseased 
portions. 

Also  two  specimens  of 
Lymph  and  Bmiy  Deposits  in  the  Placenta, 
from  dilfcrent  cases  ;  shown  in  proof  of  the 
great  frequency  of  tliese  appearances,  and 
the  little  influence  they  usually  have  upou 
the  fcetus,  except  where  they  aff'ect  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  placenta.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  they  occurred  more 
frequently  in  the  subjects  of  lying-in  chari- 
ties than  in  women  in  better  circumstances, 
though  the  cases  hitherto  observed  were 
too  few  to  waarant  a  conclusion  upou  this 
point. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  for  the  season. 

Dr.  Latham,  as  President,  stated  he 
had  to  mention  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  Dr.  Peacock  had  resigned  his 
office  as  secretary,  and  that  Dr.  Quain  had 
been  elected  by  the  Council  to  succeed  him. 
The  President  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Peacock,  in  tenns  highly 
complimentary  to  him,  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
duties  of  his  ofHce. 

Dr.  Williams,  in  tenns  equally  compli- 
mentary, seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried. 
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MR.  SYME  S  OPERATION  FOR  STRrCTORK. 


ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
June  17, 1851. 


On    the   Use  of  Twisted  Bougies  in  Stric- 

turi'  of  the  Urethra. 
M.  Leroy  D'Etioles  addressed  a  letter 
in  which  he  submitted  a  series  of  facts  to 
show  the  advantages  of  the  employment  of 
bougies  twisted  spirally,  in  overcoming 
certain  irregular  strictures  of  the  urethra 
that  have  resisted  the  ordinary  instruments. 
The  cases  cited  were  fifty-three  in  number, 
and  had  all  been  witnessed  by  medical 
men.  M.  Lcroy- D'Etioles  stated  that  it  is 
not  requisite  that  the  instruments  should 
be  made  specially  for  the  purpose :  it  is 
only  necessary  to  twist  a  small  common 
gutta  percha  bougie  twice  or  thrice  round 
a  large  pin  or  wire,  and  letting  it  remain 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  spiral  twist 
will  have  become  permanent.  The  bougie 
thus  formed  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the 
stricture,  but  requires  some  siiill  and 
patience  in  its  use. 

Congenital  Syphilis. 
A  report  was  read  on  a  memoir  pre- 
sented in  April  last  by  M.  Depaul.*  The 
report  repeated  the  proposition  of  the 
author  already  given,  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  essay,  and  pro- 
posed its  publication.  A  long  discussion 
took  place  upon  the  report. 


(fTortesponOence. 


MB.  SYME  S  OPEEATION  FOE  STRICTTTKE. 

Sir, — I  have  only  to-day  happened  to 
see  your  journal  of  May  16th,  which  con- 
tains some  statements  that  certainly  should 
not  have  remained  so  long  imnoticed  if 
they  had  been  known  to  me  sooner. 

You  say,  "  a  fierce  paper  war  has  arisen 
between  the  two  Edinburgh  Professors  — 
Syme  and  Lizars,"  but  must,  or  at  least 
ought  to  kno  v,  that  I  have  not  addressed  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject  in  question  to 
the  so-called  "  Professor." 

Within  the  last  eight  months  I  have 
performed  this  operation  nme  times  in  the 
Koyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  presence 
of  the  largest  class  of  surgical  clinical  stu- 
dents in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  These 
gentlemen  can  testify  that  in  no  instance 
has  there  been  bleeding,  extravasation  of 
urine,  or  any  other  unpleasant  consequence, 
and  that  all  the  patients  speedily  and  com- 
pletely obtained  the  relief  which  they  de- 

*  See  p.  869  of  our  last  volume. 


sired.  As  you  say  that  "  something  more 
than  the  guarantee  of  Mr.  Syme's  reputa- 
tion is  wanting  to  assure  the  surgeon  that  he 
would  be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  the 
proposed  operation,"  I  beg  to  inquire  if  you 
think  the  evidence  thus  afforded  sufficient, 
and,  if  not,  what  further  proof  you  deem 
requisite  to  establish  the  safety  and  effii- 
ciency  of  my  operation. 
I  am,  sir, 

Yoiu"  obedient  servant, 

James  Stme. 
Edinburfrh,  June  26,  1851. 

*^*  Certain  parts  of  this  letter,  which 
would  fall  under  the  English  law  of  libel, 
have  been  omitted.  We  give  Mr.  Syme 
the  benefit  of  stating  publicly  that  a 
paper  war  has  not  been  cari-ied  on  between 
the  two  Professors,  although  we  have  had 
quite  enough  of  controversial  writing  on 
this  subject  in  the  joiu'uals  and  independent 
publications.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
evidence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Syme  will  be 
suflicient  to  justify  those  who  approve  of 
the  operation  for  strictm-e  by  incision,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Syme's  practice. 


ME.    syme's   operation   FOE   STRICTURE. 

Sir,— I  am  a  country  practitioner,  and 
study  with  great  interest,  and  considerable 
deference,  any  new  views  or  new  practice  pro- 
posed or  advocated  by  the  members  of  the 
profession  whose  fortune  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
incalculable  advantages  attenchng  the  prac- 
tice in  a  metropolitan  hospital  I  pride 
myself  in  having  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Syme, 
and  entertain  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
ability  and  sound  judgment.  With  in- 
tense interest  I  have  read  evei-y  thing  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Syme's  plan  of  treating 
obstinate  stricture  by  what  Mr.  Miller 
calls  the  perineal  section.  Mr.  Syme's 
cases  have  all  succeeded,  and  tliey  number 
about  fifty.  Moreover,  Mr.  Syme  does  not 
hesitate  to  claim,  with  perfect  confidence, 
for  his  operation,  "  that  it  is  always  prac- 
ticable, perfectly  safe,  and  adequate  to  af- 
ford permanent  relief."  What  was  my 
surprise  and  consternation  to  read  in  Mr. 
Acton's  able  work  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  operation  several  times  performed  in 
the  most  able  manner,  and  "  thut  all  the 
patients  have  died" 

Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  to  enable  «* 
in  the  country  to  form  a  somewhat  rea- 
sonable conclusion  regarding  a  practice 
attended  either  with  such  superlative  good 
or  such  appalling  mortality,  that  Mr.  Alton 
should  state  the  particulars  of  each  of  all 
these  cases,  or,  at  least,  how  many  the  all 
are,  and  wliat  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
deaths  ?  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that 
this  is  a  duty  imperative  upon  Mr.  Acton, 
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—a  duty  which  is  due  by  him  to  society,  to 
the  profession,  and  to  Mr.  Symc. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber. 
Cheshire,  June  18,  1851. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  APPLTING  CATTSTIC 
IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE. 

Sir, — Stricture  is  so,  important  and 
difTicult  a  disease,  that  any  contributions 
likely  to  increase  our  mastery  over  it  can 
hardly  fail,  I  tliink,  to  interest  some  of 
your  many  readers. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  do  is  not  to 
revive  any  of  those  vexed  and  contested 
questions  about  dividing,  burning,  break- 
ing down,  or  wearing  away  tlie  strictm-e, 
but  to  introduce  a  simple,  and,  I  believe, 
new  way  of  applying  tlie  caustic. 

The  general  plan  is  to  direct  a  small  hole 
to  be  made  witli  a  pin  in  the  extremity  of 
the  bougie,  and  into  this  is  inserted  the 
piece  of  caustic  destined  to  be  applied  to 
the  stricture ;  or  else  we  have  armed 
bougies. 

The  objections  to  these  are,  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  made  so  many  sur- 
geons abandon  them  for  tlie  plan  of  fixing 
the  caustic  themselves,  that  in  many  cases, 
e8])ecially  in  the  country,  armed  bougies 
cannot  always  be  had  recourse  to,  as  tliey 
are  not  always  to  be  had  when  they  are 
wanted,  and  that  they  are  more  expensive.: 

The  plan  of  cutting  a  piece  of  caustic  is 
not  free  from  objections  :  it  is  somewhat 
tedious,  and  the  caustic  sometimes  projects 
and  comes  loose.  Not  that  I  believe  there 
is  anything  to  be  apprehended  from  this, 
unless  it  be  very  large,  but  it  alarms  both 
the  surgeon  and  patient,  and,  in  some  irri- 
table strictures,  produces  a  very  unneces- 
sary amount  of  spasm  and  suffering. 

The  plan  I  now  propose  is  somewhat 
similar  to  Dr.  Hunter's  (?)  way  of  apply- 
ing caustic  to  pustules  in  the  eye.  The 
place  where  the  caustic  should  go  being 
cut  flat  on  the  bougie  with  a  knife,  and 
then  made  a  little  rough,  a  piece  of  caustic 
is  laid  on  a  sixpence,  and  fused  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle  ;  the  rough  spot  on  the  bougie 
is  dipped  in  the  fluid,  and  is  instantly 
coated  smoothly  with  caustic.  It  is  then 
dipped  in  the  tallow,  and  twirled  gently 
round  till  this  sets,  so  that  it  has  a  smooth 
button-shaped  sheath  of  fat.  All  that  is 
now  necessary  is  to  clear  the  way  to  the 
stricture  with  a  large  bougie,  and  then  to 
pass  down  that  which  has  just  been  armed. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are — 

1.  That  we  can  fii  the  caustic  to  any 
part  of  any  bougie. 


I       2.  That  wo  can    regulate    the  quantity 
with  tlie  greatest  exactness. 

3.  That  there  is  no  waste  ;  for  what  is 
left  on  the  silver  cools  and  hardens,  and 
can  be  used  another  time. 

4.  That  tlie  surface  is  smooth,  and  does 
not  irritate  the  urethra. 

5.  That  tliese  bougies  are  simple,  cheap, 
always  attainable,  and  eflicicnt,  and  that 
(the  caustic  being  protected  by  the  fat  from 
the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture)  they 
may  be  prepared  beforehand  during  leisure 
moments. 

My  wish  to  be  brief  induces  me  to  avoid 
giving  cases,  although  notes  were  kept  of 
some  for  this  very  paper. 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  shall  at  no 
very  distant  date  call  attention,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  the  advan- 
tages of  aiding  tlie  absorption  of  strictures 
by  blistering  and  friction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

John  L.  Milton. 
40,  Jewin  Street,  City. 


THE  SYDENHAM  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Sir, — I  think  I  shall  be  backed  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Sydenham 
Society,  when  I  deprecate,  with  all  my 
energy,  the  substitution  of  ''  Hunter's 
Gravid  Uterus"  for  two  ordinary  volumes 
expected  for  the  year.  Everybody  respects 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  every- 
body hath  come  out  of  a  gravid  uterus. 
But,  without  entering  into  any  argument 
on  the  subject,  I  take  leave  to  afiirm  that 
this  is  not  the  sort  of  publication  which  is 
meant  for  tlie  Sydenham  Society  by  its 
projectors,  or  which  is  coveted  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  work  may  be  a  jewel  in  its 
proper  place  ;  but  the  Sydenham  Society 
should  not  be  its  casket. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  humble  servant, 

Robert  Hull,  M.D. 
June  1851. 


PARALYSIS  AWECTING  THE  TEETH. 

In  a  former  paper  I  remarked  that  although 
the  teeth  are  possessed  of  an  exquisite 
sense  of  touch,  and  are  frequently  the  seat 
of  intense  pain,  yet  no  one  (as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain)  had  observed  in  paralysis 
a  loss  of  sensation  in  the  teeth.  I  have 
been  for  years  on  the  watch  for  this  symp- 
tom, and  have  at  length  detected  it  in  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  several  attacks  of 
hemiplegia,  each  accompanied  by  complete 
numbness  of  all  the  teeth  at  one  side  of  his 
mouth. — Dr.  Graves,  in  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal. 
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BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  RECEIVE!) 

FOR  EETIEW 
DURING   THE    LAST  TWO   WEEKS. 

■Gioraale  Oftalmologico  Egiziano.     Maggio 

e  Giugno,  No.  2  e  3. 
Digitaline.       Rapports    de    MI\I.    Rajer, 

Soubeiran  et  Bouillaud. 
Traite   de  Medecine  Legale  et  de  Toxico- 

logie.     Bibliotheque  du  Medeciu-Prati- 

cien.     Tome  loeme. 
Comptes  Rendiia.      Nos.  22  et  23,  Juiu  2 

et    9.  —  Tables   des   Comptes   Rendus, 

tome  31. 
Journal  de  Cliimie  Medicale.     Juin  1851. 
Reform    der    Ortliopiidie    in    60    Thesen 

dm-cligefiihrt.     Von  Dr.  Weniei-. 
Journal  f'lir  Kinderki-aukheiten.     Band  14. 

Erlangon,  Jan.  u.  Feb. 
Die   Ohrenlieilkuude  iu  den  Jahreu  1849 

und  1850.      Eiu  wissenschaftliches  Zeit- 

bild.     Von  Dr.  W.  Kramer,  Berlin. 
Oout :  its  History,  Causes,  and  Cure.     By 

William  Gardner,  M.D. 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.     By  W. 

H.  Walsbe,  M.D. 
A  Compendium  of  Materia   Medica   and 

Pliarmacy.     By  J.  Hunter  Lane,  M.D. 
Handbook  of  Natural  PhUosopby  and  As- 
tronomy.     By  Dion.   Lardner,   D.C.L. 

&c.     1st  Course  :  -with  400  illustrations. 
Lectures  on  the  German  Mineral  Waters. 

By  S.  Sutro,  M.D.  &e. 
The  Laws  of  Health  in  relation  to  Mind 

and  Body.     By  L.  J.  Beale,  M.R.C.S. 
Miss  Martineau  and  her  Master.      By  J. 

Stevenson  Bushnan,  M.D. 
The  Fu-st  Steji  in  ChemistiT.      By  Robert 

Galloway,  F.C.S. 
The  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  the  Al- 
mighty  as    displayed    in   the   Sense   of 

Vision.     By  T.  W.  Jones,  F.R.S. 
Braithwaite's "  Retrospect     of    Medicine. 

Vol.  23,  Jan.— June  1851. 
Banking's    Half- Yearly    Abstract    of    the 

Medical  Sciences.     Jan.— June  1851. 
An  Address  to  the  Suffolk  District  Medical 

Society,  Boston,  U.S.    By  Samuel  Pai-k- 

man,  M.D. 
Boston    Medical    and    Sm-gieal    Journal. 

May  1851. 
British   American   Medical   and   Physical 

Journal.     June  1851. 
The  Upper  Canada  Journal.    No.  1,  Vol.  1, 

April  1851. 
British   and  Foreign    Medico -Chirurgical 

Review.     July  1851. 
Edinburgh    Monthly   Jom-nal  of  Medical 

Science.     July  1851. 
The   Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine. 

July  1851. 
The  London  Journal  of  Medicine,      July 

1851. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal.     July  1851. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  METRni-.n  a 
During  the  Week  ending  Salardaij,  June  28. 


Births. 
Males....   716 
Females..  723 


Deaths. 

Males 519 

Females..  313 


1439  1032 

Causes  of  Death. 

AllCauses ,   1032 

Specified  Causes 1031 

1.  Zymotic  ior  Epidemic,  F.ndemic, 

Contasioiis)  Diseases 

Sporadic  Piseas<;s,  viz, — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,    Nerves. 

and  Senses   , 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

5.  Lung's  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

7.  DisoasPs  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus. &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Age 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c. . .. 
The  following:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 

Small-pox 24  I  Convulsions 48 

.Measles 4!  '  Bronchitis  45 


218 
50 

127 
30 

124 
34 
13 
8 

12 
1 
0 
39 
29 
85 


Scarlatina    14 

Hoopinq:-cough  ....   46 

Diarrhcea 19 

Cholera 1 

Typhus 38 

Dropsy 15 

Hydrocephalus....   24 

Apoplexy 19 

Paralysis  . 
Rkmarks. 


Pneumonia 56 

Phthisis    145 

Lungs   7 

Teethinf? 5 

Stomach  2 

Liver 10 

Childbirth    4 

16  I  Uterus 3 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was 


109  altovp  the  average  mortality  of  the  26th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  30  03 

„         „        „        Thermometer'   62  3 

Self-registering  do.i"   Max.  102-    Min.   35*5 

*  From  12  observations  daily.         ''  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  0'6.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Meteorolog  icAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  4°  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alia  Redfizionc  del  Giornale  F.giziano.— II 
primo  numero  ha  niancato.  I  due  seguenti 
sono  arrivati. 

Dr.  Fearnside's  communication  has  reached  ns. 

The  r  marks  on  Oetinism  in  London,  bv  Dr. 
G.  A.  Rees,  shall  appear    n  an  early  occasion. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  old  and  valued  corre.spon- 
dcnt,  Dr.  Macgiegor,  of  Glasgow,  for  hi*  Cases 
in  Clinical  Medicine.  They  shall  appear  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Mr.  Tomes's  paper  will  be  published,  if  possible, 
next  week. 

Dr.  N.  Bethune.  —  Our  exchanges  are  already 
very  numerous,  and  we  cannot  at  present  add 
to  the  number. 

Salt  and  Son. -The  notices  can  be  admitted  only 
as  advertisements. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.— To  Dr.  J.  O.  M'William, 
Trinitv  Sipiiire.  Tower  Hill;  or  Dr.  Babington, 
19,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  two  lect'ires  pub- 
lislied  n  the  present  number,  we  are  a.ain 
compelled  to  postpone  the  King's  College 
Hospital  Report  and  various  articles. 


^lontion  fflrnifai  iTaKttf. 
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^Lertiires. 


LETTSOMIAN  LECTUEES, 

OX  SOME  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL 
INDICATIONS  OF  THE  URINE, 

{Delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,) 

By  G.  0\rEN  Rees,  I\I.D.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleu^e  of  Physicians;  As- 
sistant I'hysiciaii  to,  ami  Loeturer  on  Maturia 
Medica  at,  Guy's  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 


Lecture  II. 

Hematuria — idiopai hie— from    Calculus — 

from  Matiynant  ixease,  S'C. 
Mr.  President  and  Gextlemex,— I  shall 
occupy  the  present  lecture  in  treating  of 
the  patholojiical  considerations  to  which 
■we  should  be  led  when  blood  or  its  con- 
stituents appear  in  the  urme.  Blood 
maj'  exist  in  the  urine  in  the  entire  form, 
and  show  itself  by  its  red  colour,  and  by 
the  presence  of  its  corjjuscles  when  exa- 
niiued  microscopiaUy ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  colourless  constituents  may  be  etfused, 
and  the  aid  of  chemistry  required  for  their 
detection.  When  blood  is  effused  in 
any  quantity,  and  in  its  cntii-e  form,  the 
lu'inary  passages,  the  prostate  gland,  the 
bladder  and  kidneys,  all  require  to  be  con- 
sidered. Unless  the  result  of  inquiry  be 
such  as  to  exclude  the  bladder,  prostate, 
and  urethra,  from  the  consideration,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sound  should  be  resorted 
to,  and  digital  examination  made  by  the 
rectum.  In  this  way  calculus  or  malignant 
disease  in  the  bladder,  or  disease  of  the 
prostate,  may  be  detected  as  probable  causes 
for  the  production  of  ]ia>morrhage. 

The  treatment  of  the  diseased  conrhtions 
of  these  parts  is  so  much  the  province 
of  the  surgeon  that  I  shaU  not  presume  to 
consider  tl.e  subject  here,  fia-ther  than  to 
counsel  physicians  to  remember  its  im- 
portance, and  the  necessity  of  immediate 
inquirj-  being  made  whenever  heematuria 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  other 
grounds.  I  may  state,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  appears  in  the 
urine  from  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder 
is  sometimes  very  great,  and  will  blanch 
or  even  threaten  the  immechate  dissolution 
of  the  patient. 

Before  I  proceed  further  on  this  part  of 
my  subject,  I  shall  direct  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  points  eoimected  with  the 
examination  of  urine  containing  blood. 
And  first  with  respect  to  tlie  recognition 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  under  the  micro- 
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scope.  Tliese  bodies,  h.x  they  float  in  urine, 
are  seldom  seen  precisely  as  they  appear  in 
serum.  They  are  tliicker  at  their  edges, 
and  the  colouring  nuitter  within  theui  is 
paler.  Tliis  conchtiou  is  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  urine  into  the  corpusck — an 
efl'ect  which  occurs  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
endosmosis.  The  blood-corpuscle  naturally" 
contains  witiiin  its  membrane  a  Hiud  of 
the  same  specific  gr.ivity  as  the  liquor  san- 
guinis;  and  when,  therefore,  it  comes  in 
contact  witli  the  iu"iuc,  which  is  far  below 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  hquor  sanguinis, 
endosmodic  currents  are  inanediately  set 
up,  an  interchange  takes  place  between  the 
contents  of  the  corpuscle  and  the  urine 
without,  and,  as  the  urine  is  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  contents  of  the  corpuscle, 
the  interchange  takes  place  in  such  manner 
tliat  it  enters  the  corpuscle  in  greater  pro- 
portion tiian  the  contents  pass  out ;  and 
thus  the  body  becomes  distended. 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  jjrcscnce  of  pus  and  mucus  in  the  urine, 
togetherwitli  blood, and  to  the  importanceof 
detecting  tliem,  inasmucli  as  we  are  thereby 
greatly  assisted  in  our  diagnosis  in  certain 
obscure  cases  of  hajmorrhage ;  and  I  will 
therefore  now  describe  tlie  appearances 
presented  by  pus  and  mucus  when  so  ob- 
served. Pus  and  mucus  corjiuscles  are 
both  larger  than  those  of  the  blood  :  they 
are  colourless,  and  variegated  on  their  sur- 
face :  whereas  the  blood  corpuscle  is  smooth 
and  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The  pus 
coi-puscle  very  closely  resembles  the  mucus  ; 
but,  if  carefully  examined,  we  observe  that 
it  is  dotted  and  granular  rather  than  varie- 
gated on  the  surface,  and  of  looser  tex- 
ture than  the  mucus  corpuscle.  The  re- 
actions of  urine  containing  blood  are 
easily  appreciated  j  and  tliere  is  but  one 
soiu'ce  of  follacy  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  direct  your  attention.  This  con- 
sists in  a  condition  of  urine  which  will 
seldom  be  present  to  confuse  you,  and  I 
have  not  seen  it  more  than  twice.  I  allude 
to  the  brilliant  red  colour  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  urine  by  certain  articles  of  diet. 
Many  vegetable  matters  colour  the  urine 
of  a  fine  amber  colour  ;  the  pyrola  and  su- 
mach possess  this  property  in  a  marked 
degree.  Sometimes  this  colour  will  nearly 
approach  to  red ;  and  occasionally,  when 
beetroot  has  been  eaten,  the  colour  ob- 
served in  the  m'ine  is  so  completely  that 
of  blood,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of 
reagents.  The  distinction  is  easily  made, 
however.  If  the  urine  be  tested  by  the  i 
hquor  potassa;,  a  du-ty  brownish  precipi- 
tate is  produced  if  the  colour  be  owing  to 
blood  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  colour- 
ing matter,  the  ui-ine  will  become  of  a  fine 
green  tuit. 
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When  blood  is  present  as  a  deposit 
in  urine,  in  any  qviantity,  we  may  be  sure 
that  albumen  exists  in  solution  ;  and  it  is 
important  that  %ve  shoidd  know,  within 
certain  limits,  the  corresponding  degree 
to  which  we  may  expect  the  urine  to 
be  albuminous  for  any  given  quantity 
of  red  corpxscles  which  may  appear  in  it. 
An  approacli  to  tolerable  exactness  may  be 
attained  by  practice  and  attention  to  this 
point';  and  it  is  one  of  gi'eat  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  urinary  disease.?.  When  we 
boil  xu'ine  containing  albumen,  if  it  be  acid, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  a  pi'ecipitate  is 
produced.  Xow  when  blood  is  present, 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  of  it  is 
required  to  produce  an  amount  of  albumi- 
nous precipitate  sucli  as  characterises  cases 
of  ordinary  albuminuria.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  urine  present  the  appearance  of  being 
made  up  in  very  large  proportion  of  blood, 
the  amount  of  albumen  will  generally  be 
trivial.  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  observing 
how  much  show  a  Httle  blood  can  make  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  xirine 
of  morbus  Brightii  may  well  appear  com- 
paratively great,  when  it  often  amounts  to 
as  much  as  indicates  the  disintegration  of 
several  ounces  of  blood  per  diem ;  and  one 
ounce  of  blood  will  make  a  great  show  in 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hom's.  The  importance  of  paying  atten- 
tion, then,  to  this  point,  principally  con- 
sists in  our  being  able  occasionally  to 
detect  the  morbus  Brightii  by  showing  an 
amount  of  albumen  in  the  mine  far  above 
that  indicated  by  tlie  red  corpuscles  present. 

Eeturning  to  the  pathology  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  us  now  assume  that  careful  exami- 
nation of  tlie  bladder  and  prostate  gland 
has  satisfactorily  shon'u  that  the  kidneys 
or  ureters  are  the  source  whence  the  blood 
contained  in  the  lu-ine  must  be  derived,  and 
consider  to  what  conditions  of  those  parts 
the  haemorrhage  shoidd  be  attributed.  First 
as  regards  idiopathic  hsematuria.  Tliis 
bleeding  from  the  surfaces  of  the  kidney, 
without  any  especial  cause  beyond  expo- 
sure to  cold  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate in  warm  and  damp  localities,  has 
been  considered  as  rare  by  most  writers. 
Por  my  own  part,  it  has  so  frequently 
occurred  to  me  to  detect  the  cause  of  such 
ha3morrhage  in  lesion  of  some  organ,  tliat 
I  am  much  inclined  to  deny  haematuria 
ever  occurs,  except  as  an  indication  of  de- 
cided disease  of  the  kidney  or  other  part  of 
the  lU'inary  apparatus.  It  is  true  tliat  idio- 
patliie  hai'maturia  sometimes  occurs,  to- 
gether with  h.Tmorrhage  from  otlier  mucous 
surfaces,  in  those  who  ascend  to  great 
heights,  and  wlio  consequently  suffer  the 
loss  of  that  amount  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure which  pi'eserves  the  conditions  of  equi- 


librium necessary  to  the  safe  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  but  we  may  at  once  exclude 
sucii  cases  as  these  from  the  consideration. 
With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the 
urine,  Dr.  Prout  considered  that,  when 
blood  tinctured  the  whole  fluid,  appearing 
equally  dissolved  througliout  it,  that  the 
kidneys  were  generally  involved.  This  is 
an  obseiTation  whicli  experience  certainly 
verifies.  When  such  an  appearance  is 
observed,  however,  it  coexists  or  alternates 
generally  with  blood  as  a  deposit,  and  we 
may  conclude  that  there  is  calcidus  in  the 
kidney,  or  that  the  organ  is  the  subject  of 
other  diseased  condition,  attended  either 
with  great  congestion,  granular  deposit,  or 
malignant  disease.  The  detection  of  the 
real  state  of  matters  becomes  very  impor- 
tant in  such  cases.  The  symptom  is  a 
prominent  one,  and  the  patient's  friends 
are  sure  to  press  the  practitioner  urgently 
for  his  prognosis.  jS^ov.^,  tliough  in  most 
cases,  if  calculus  be  present,  the  liistoiry 
or  severity  of  symptoms  will  assist  us 
at  once  to  the  truth,  yet  it  sometimes 
"happens  that  such  evidence  is  not  afforded  ; 
and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are  contained  in  the 
kidneys.  Under  these  conditions  the  urine 
may  be  bloody,  and  no  other  symptoms 
observed  beyond  dull  lumbar  pains.  If 
oxalate  of  lime  crystals  exist  in  the  urine, 
there  is  also  pain  in  the  penis,  which  does 
not  affect  the  glans  penis,  as  in  stone  in 
the  bladder ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
plainly  felt  at  the  root  of  tlie  organ. 

ISTow,  though  in  these  cases  the  hseiuor- 
rhage  will  generally  follow  upon  some  un- 
wonted exertion,  still  it  is  not  always  so, 
and  the  case  is  thus  greatly  obscured  ;  for 
we  lose  a  most  important  adjuvant  to 
our  diagnosis.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  the 
residt  of  any  of  those  chronic  states  of 
disease  to  which  the  name  "  morbus 
Brightii"  has  been  given,  we  may  easily 
detect  that  it  is  so,  for  then  the  haemor- 
rhage which  may  occur  will  soon  be  found 
to  give  place  to  other  conditions,  in  whicli 
the  colourless  matters  of  the  blood  alone 
become  effused.  We  have  here  only  to 
wait  ;  and,  whenever  the  urme  may  be 
excreted  of  its  natural  colour,  to  test  it  for 
the  presence  of  albumen  ;  and,  if  tliis 
principle  then  be  present  m  any  quantity, 
without  tlie  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
we  may  be  nearly  certain  that  the  furtlier 
progress  of  the  case  will  be  marked  by  the 
continued  excretion  of  natural-coloured 
urine  containing  albumen,  and  not  by 
haemorrhage,  and  that  tlie  patient  is  suffer- 
ing fi'om  some  form  of  the  morbus 
Brightii. 

If,  however,  the  urine,  on  becoming  of 
its  natural  colour  after  an  attack  of  haema- 
turia, docs  not  prove  to  contain  albumen. 
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then  we  may  feel  nearly  sure  that  the  hee- 
nion-hage  proceeded  either  from  a  calculus 
in  tlio  kidney,  or  some  malignant  disease 

of  the  organ. 

The  diagnosis  between  these  two  condi- 
tions nuist  depend  on  tlie  observation  of 
the  following  points  : — 

1st.  In  malignant  disease  the  blood  is 
generally  passed  in  larger  quantity  than  iu 
calculus  of  the  kidney. 

2dly.  Theiv  is  more  frequent  tendency 
to  nausea  on  slight  occahiou  than  m  calcu- 
lus disease. 

;kllv.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
urine  will  frequently  show  pus  or  mucus 
iu  excess,  if  there  be  i-alculus  ;  whereas,  in 
malignant  disease,  this  sign  does  not  so 
frequently  exist. 

4thly.  Tiic  appearance  of  those  suffering 
from  malignant  dissase  of  the  kidney  is 
nearh'  always  indicative  of  a  state  of 
anannia  more  or  less  advanced. 

othly.  In  calculus,  luvmaturia  generally 
follows  upon  some  unwonted  exertion. 

6thly.  Careful  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men w'ill  frequently  lead  to  the  detection 
of  tumour  if  there  be  maliguaul  disease  of 
the  kidney. 

With  respect  to  this  last  indication,  I 
have,  after  careful  exammation,  succeeded 
in  detecting  tumour  of  the  abdomen  in 
several  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
liaMnaturia  was  very  obscure.  It  is 
ahvavs  right,  indeed,  to  make  this  kind  of 
exploration  whenever  such  cases  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  it  should  be  several  times 
repeated  if  nothing  be  detected  at  first. 
The  bowels  sliould  be  emptied  by  the 
action  of  aromatio  purgative  mechcines, 
and  the  patient  so  placed  during  examina- 
tion that  the  abdominal  muscles  be  ren- 
dered as  flaccid  as  possible.  With  respect 
to  the  use  of  )>urgatives,  their  exliibition 
previous  to  these  explorations  is  often  ab- 
solutely nesessary  before  we  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  truth,  should  renal  tumour 
be  commencing.  I  lately  saw  a  case  ol  this 
kind,  in  wliieh  the  origin  of  the  htcmaturia 
was  very  uncertain  until  purgatives  had  been 
exhibited  for  several  days,  when  the  whole 
mystery  was  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of 
a  tumour  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  In 
this  case,  as  in  scTcral  others  I  had  pre- 
viously seen,  I  was  at  first  so  completely 
foUed  in  detecting  a  cause  for  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  urine  that  I  was 
nearly  making  up  my  mind  that  the  whole 
mischief  must  consist  in  transudation  from 
the  lU'inary  mucous  surfaces.  There  was 
such  slight  lumbar  uneasiness,  and  the 
history  of  the  case  was  so  deficient  in 
symptoms,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
the  hsemorrhage  could  have  been  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  calculus,  and  the  renal 


tumour  had  become  developed  with  scarcely 
any  other  symptom  tliau  ha;uiaturia. 

In  this  class  of  cases  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens  tiiat  we   are   unable   to    detect    any 
enlargement   of  the  kidney  up  to  a  very 
late  period.     The  symptoms  will  be  slight. 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  more  imtabihty  of 
stomacli  than  is  usually   characteristic   of 
dyspepsia,  — sUght  lumbar  pains,  and  lassi- 
tude.    The  urine  may  contain  blood  but 
seldom,  and  weeks,  and  even  months,  pass 
without   ha>morrliage.      I    speak     now    of 
such  hcemorrhage  as  can  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye.     If,  however,  we  have  recourse 
to  microscopical  examination  of  the  lU'ine 
from   time  to  time,  the  case  appears  differ- 
ently.     We    shall   then    find    that    blood 
corpuscles    are   nearly    every    day   ];).issing 
away    in    small   number.     These   may    be 
detected  by  allowing  the  urine  to  subside 
in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  then  examining 
the  deposit.      It    is  always   right,   when 
hremorrhage  has   been  observed  from    the 
kidney,  tliat  tlie  urine  should  be  examined 
at  intervals  by  the  microscope.     We  thus 
have  a  means  of  ascertaining  more  correctly 
the  effects  of  exertion  hi  the  production  of 
luemorrhage.     A  patient  may  tell  you  that 
he  can  ride,  run,  or  row,  without  produc- 
ing hffmatm-ia  ;    but  after  sucli  exertion,  if 
he  be  the  subject  of  calculus  m  the  kidney, 
we   shall   always  be  able  to  detect  blood 
corpuscles  by  the  microscope,  even  though 
he  betray  no  other  symptom  of  the  disease. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  m  treating  of 
the  diagnosis  between  calculus  in  the  kid- 
ney and  malignant  disease  of  the  organ,  I 
am  directing  yom-  attention  to  such  cases 
of  calcidus  as  you  will   only  occasionally 
meet   with.     In  general   the   diagnosis   is 
easy  enoiigli.     Thus  the  patient  will  gene- 
rally have,  in  connection  with  ha^maturia, 
severe  loin  pains,  causing  vomiting  and  re- 
traction of  the  testicle,  and  other  symp- 
toms, clearly  pointing  out  the  true  nature 
of  the  case  ;   but  the  equivocal  cases  I  am 
here  alluding  to  are  sufficiently  common  to 
make  their  study  of  some  importance  to 
the  practitioner. 

To  sum  up,  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place 
exclude  from  the  consideration  cases  of 
wliat  has  been  called  idiojiathic  haematuria, 
which  can  scarcely  exist  under  ordinary 
barometrical  conditions ;  secondly,  deter- 
mine that  the  case  does  not  belong  to  the 
morbus  Brightii,  by  ascertaining  that  when 
the  red  particles  cease  to  appear  the  albumen 
also  leaves  the  m-me ;  and,  tliirdly,  when 
the  hsemorrhage  observed  is  placed  within 
these  limits,  determine  whether  it  be  owing 
to  calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  to  malignant 
disease,  by  esj^ecialattention  to  the  following 
points  :— The  appearance  and  complexion 
of  the  patient ;  tlie  presence  or  absence  of 
nausea  on  slight  occasion  ;  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  pus  and  mucus  in  the  urine 
mixed  with  blood  corpuscles  ;  and,  lastly,  by 
carefid  exploration  of  the  abdomen  for  the 
detection  of  tumour. 

Now  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  two 
forms  of  hsematuria  I  have  been  speaking 
of,— viz.  that  produced  by  calculus  in  tlie 
kidney,  and  that  which  is  the  consequence 
of  malignant  disease. 

From  what  I  have  ah'eady  brought 
before  you  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
meiat  of  alkaline  lu-ine,  as  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  ui'inai-y  mucous  siu"- 
face,  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  the 
condition  brought  about  by  the  existence 
of  a  calculus  can  never  be  benefited  by  the 
exhibition  of  other  than  demulcent  and 
alkaline  remedies.  It  matters  not  how 
the  calculus  may  be  composed, — be  it  viric 
acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  or  phosphatic, — be  it 
soluble  in  acids  or  alkahes, — we  cannot 
treat  it  chemically  while  in  the  kidney. 
Our  object  must  be  to  render  the  urine 
as  unirritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  as 
possible,  and  enable  that  membrane  thus 
to  bear  the  presence  of  the  caleidus  with  as 
little  inconvenience  as  possible.  There  is 
another  indication,  however,  which  we 
answer  by  this  alkahne  and  demul- 
cent plan,  and  a  most  important  one.  It 
consists  m  the  relaxatioii  of  the  spasm  of 
the  canal.  By  effecting  this,  a  small  cal- 
culus may  often  be  brought  away  which 
otherwise  might  i-emain  to  increase,  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  patient.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  we  should  combine  our 
demidcent  and  alkaline  remedies  with 
such  sedatives  as  the  patient  can  bear 
without  disturbance  of  stomach.  Our 
most  favourable  result,  pf  course,  will  be 
the  expulsion  of  the  calculus  Next  to 
this  we  must  hope  that  it  will  become  en- 
cysted, and,  by  being  so  fixed  in  the  kidney, 
cease  to  cause  irritation  ;  while  we  have  to 
fear,  as  tlie  worst  result,  the  setting  up  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  body  of  the 
kidney.  This  may  terminate  in  the  effu- 
sion of  lymph  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ, 
and  to  a  subsequent  contraction  of  the  in- 
flamed part ;  and  sometimes  the  patient 
may  be  so  fortunate  midcr  these  circum- 
stances as  to  have  the  calculus  which  has 
caused  the  acute  nephritis,  should  it  be  a 
small  one,  impacted  in  the  kidney,  so  as  to 
create  no  further  irritation.  In  a  great 
many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  acute 
nephritis  terminates  in  supjuirative  dis- 
ease ;  and,  if  there  be  any  constitu- 
tional imperfection  dependent  on  stru- 
mous or  syphilitic  taint,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  we  may  generally  expect  the  case  to 
end.  All  wo  can  do  under  (hcse  circum- 
stances is  to  support  our  patient,  exhibit 
opiates,  aad  render  the  renal  secretion  as 
unimtating  as  possible.     It  is  absolutely 


necessary  that  such  persons  should  avoid 
exercise  in  any  way  beyond  that  necessaiy 
to  walking  gently,  or  exercise  in  an  easy 
carriage.  Neglect  of  tliis  doubles  tlie  dan- 
ger to  the  patient,  while  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  injunction  is  often  very  great. 
^Yith  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cases 
in  which  the  iieematuria  depends  on  malig- 
nant disease  of  tlie  kidney,  of  course  we 
cannot  proceed  with  any  hope  of  cm-e  ; 
but  much  may  be  done  by  attention  to  the 
general  health,  and  by  relieving  those  symp- 
toms wliioh  arise  as  the  result  of  the  hae- 
morrhage and  the  impaired  state  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera.  The  anjemia  so  often 
noticed  in  tliese  cases,  which  causes  dysp- 
noea on  sliglit  exertion,  and  restless  nights 
(from  the  facility  with  which  any  error  in 
diet  produces  palpitation  and  tlirobbing  of 
the  carotids,)  may  be  to  a  great  extent  com- 
bated by  the  exhibition  of  iron  in  some  pa- 
latable form.  Perhaps  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  purpose  is  the  Tinctura  Ferri 
Sesquicliloridi,  taken  in  doses  of  from  Mjx. 
to  iTl^xx.  three  times  a  day,  the  bowels 
being  watched  tlie  while,  and  kept  regular 
by  the  exhibition  of  mild  and  aromatic 
laxative  medicines. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  use  of  iron  that 
it  frequently  tends  to  produce  haemorrhage, 
and  that  we  ought  scarcely,  therefore,  to 
exhibit  it ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  care  is 
necessary  on  this  point.  Watch  the  effects 
of  the  remedy,  liowever,  and  you  will  con- 
stantly find  you  can  exliibit  it  with  advan- 
tage ;  that  it  will  not  induce  haematuria, 
and  especially  if  it  be  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  tlie  sesquichloride  of  iron  tincture. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  styptics,  they 
frequently  appear  useful  in  cases  where  the 
disease  is  not  much  advanced.  One  of  the 
best  I  know,  and  whicli  I  have  used  several 
times  of  late,  is  the  tannic  acid,  exhibited, 
if  necessary,  at  intervals  between  the  doses 
of  iron  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  dose 
should  be  from  four  to  eight  grains  three 
times  in  the  day.  I  may  here  remark,  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  that,  if 
you  wish  it  should  reach  the  stomach  as 
tannic  acid,  you  must  not  exhibit  it  in  so- 
lution. You  may,  if  you  do  so,  have  the 
good  luck  to  give  the  first  dose  before  it 
becomes  changed  ;  but  tannic  acid  is  ra- 
pidly converted  into  gallic  acid  when  dis- 
solved, and  the  best  means  of  exhibiting 
it  unchanged  is  in  the  form  of  pill. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  urine  contains  the  co- 
lourless matters  of  the  blood;  and  inas- 
much as,  unlike  haematuria,  these  indica- 
tions do  not  admit  of  being  detected  so 
palpably  by  the  senses,  they  are  very  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

I  will  first  bring  before  your  notice  the 
symptom  of  albumen  in  the  urine, — a  con- 
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dition  to  which  the  attention  of  tho  inediial 
profession  has  now  been  direeteil  for  muny 
years,  and  which  forms  the  leading  feature 
of  the  disease  called  morbus  Erightii.  1 
shtill  not  now  describe  the  methods  of  de- 
teetinfj  the  presence  of  albuuieu,  but,  assiuu- 
m<r  the  fact  establishetl,  1  shall  beg  your 
attention  to  the  pathological  considerations 
of  which  it  is  suggestive  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

When  Dr.  Bright  published  his  views 
ou  this  subject,  and  ileclared  his  belief 
that  an  albuminous  coiidition  of  the  vu-ine 
indicated  a  peculiar  state  of  kidney,  which 
commenced  in  corigcstion  and  terminated 
in  the  deposit  of  an  adventitious  matter  in 
the  tissue  of  the  organ,  some  doubt  was 
felt  among  pathologists  as  to  the  symp- 
tom indicating  the  condition  described 
with  any  great  degree  of  accm-acy.  It 
was  thought  improbable  that  the  state  of 
kidney  noticed  by  Dr.  Eright  could  be 
the  only  cause  capable  of  producing  al- 
buminous lu-ine ;  and  some  were  even 
80  bold  as  to  assert  that  many  articles 
of  food  would  produce  a  similar  effect  on 
the  excretion.  The  exhibition  of  certain 
remedies  also,  and  various  pathological  con- 
ditions, were  quoted,  which  theory  sug- 
gested as  capable  of  brmging  about  the 
result ;  and,  what  with  intrepid  assertion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  plausible  reasoning 
on  the  other,  considerable  doubt  was  for 
some  time  cast  on  the  diagnostic  value  of 
albumen  hi  the  urine.  Among  the  articles 
of  diet  said  to  pi'oduce  albiuiimuria  I  may 
mention  pastry,  milk,  and  cheese.  Among 
medicines,  some  diuretics  were  thought 
capable  of  producing  a  similar  elFect ;  and 
mercmy,  if  exhibited  to  salivation,  was 
confidently  spoken  of  as  a  cause  for  albu- 
mmous  urine.  The  pathological  states  which 
have  been  at  diSerent  times  quoted  as 
causes  are  vei-y  various  and  very  numerous  : 
— typhoid  and  typhus  fever  ;  certain  forms 
of  rheumatism  ;  severe  inilammatoi-y  affec- 
tions, &.C. 

Fii-st,  then,  with  respect  to  articles 
of  diet : — Neither  milk,  cheese,  nor  pastry, 
will  produce  albuminous  mine  ;  nor 
have  I  yet  been  successful  in  obtainmg 
from  those  who  have  made  these  loose 
statements  a  specimen  of  urine  which  gave 
the  remotest  indicatiou  of  tlie  presence  of 
albumen,  provided  it  had  been  previously 
shown  free  from  that  princijile.  I  have 
also  failed  to  detect  albumen  in  the  urine 
where  diuretics  have  been  given  medicinally, 
though  it  is  possible  that  in  poisonous  doses 
some  of  these  may  produce  the  effect.  In 
poisoning  by  cantharides,  albumen  appears 
with  blood  in  the  urine :  but  such  cases  as 
these  are  scarcely  likely  to  confuse  your 
diagnosis.  With  respect  to  mercmy,  the 
impression  was  so  strong  ou  the  minds  of 


souu?  that  it  always  produced  albuuiinous 
urine  when  exhibited  in  large  quantity,  that 
a  few  years  ago  1  was  at  the  pains  of  caj-e- 
fiiUy  examining  the  urine  of  persons  who 
were  undergoing  salivation    for    syphilitic  y 

disease  at  G-uy'a  Hospital,  taking  care  to  "/ 
test  the  urine  of  each  case  before  the  exiii- 
bitiou  of  tlie  remeily.  In  these  experi- 
ments 1  entirely  failed  to  detect  albumen, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  conclusioa 
above  alhided  to  was  arrived  at  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds. 


CASE  OF  FEIGNED  INSANITY. 

TuE  Gazelle  Medicate  Lombarde  reports 
the  case  of  a  young  herdsman,  seventeea 
years  of  age,  who,  having  violated  a  child 
seven  years  old,  killed  her  on  the  spot  by 
a  blow  on  the  head.  When  arrested,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  urged  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  deed  by  the  devU.  On  tlie 
day  following  his  imprisonment,  this  youth, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  gaiety  and  in- 
telhgence,  was  found  in  a  state  of  almost 
coiupletete  imbecility,  unable  to  make  a 
siugle  step  without  trembling  and  crouch- 
ing down,  liis  head  bent  forward  and  in- 
chued  to  one  side,  his  speech  incoherent 
and  stammerhig,  not  giving  any  coUecte.1 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  He 
did  not  seem  at  all  conscious  of  the  fe,te 
that  awaited  him.  Two  physicians,  MM. 
Windier  and  Zinck,  declared  the  insanity 
feigned,  upon  the  ground  that  they  had 
never  known  such  a  form  of  tlie  malady 
occm'ring  suddenlj'  at  his  age.  The  pri- 
soner was  subjected  to  the  closest  sur- 
veillance, but  he  was  in  everything  con- 
sistent with  his  disease.  Recourse  was 
had  to  stratagem  ;  his  couch  w^as  set  on 
fire,  water  was  unexpectedly  poured  upoa 
him  through  the  windows  of  his  cell ;  bufc 
he  remauied  imjjassive  beyond  faint  inarti- 
cidate  cries. 

The  physicians  nevertheless  persisted  in. 
their  opinion.  Wlien  put  upon  his  trial, 
the  prisoner  answered  no  questions,  seem- 
mg  to  doze,  and  preserved  throughcmt  the 
same  impassibleness.  The  jury  found  him 
guilty  of  the  crime,  btit  admitted  liis  msa- 
nity  in  extenuation  !  He  was  condemned 
for  three  years  to  the  House  of  Detentioa. 
Returned  to  his  cell,  the  prisoner,  finding 
that  he  had  escaped  capital  punishment, 
declared  that  he  had  been  perfectly  saue 
since  his  arrest,  and  that  he  had  simulated 
idiotcy  at  the  suggestion  of  a  lellow- 
prisoner. 

There  are  few  instances  on  record  of 
feigned  madness  carried  so  f;ir,  or  persisted 
in  for  so  long  a  time,  under  the  circum- 
stances. — L'  L'nion.  31edlccde. 
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V.  Brain  Affection. 

Of  all  the  diseases  with  which  remit- 
tent fever  may  be  confounded,  or  of  the 
complications  wliich  may  arise  in  its 
course,  brain  affection,  in  whatever  de- 
giee  or  form  it  occurs,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, whetlier  we  regard  it  in  refer- 
ence to  the  diagnosis,  the  treatment,  or 
the  probable  termination  of  the  ease. 

A.  Sympathetic  disturbance.  —  As  I 
have  previously  remarked,  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  centres  is  mst  with,  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  in  the  mildest 
cases, — merely  as  starting  in  the  sleep, 
talking,  and  slight  delirium ;  but  in 
younger  children,  and  in  the  acute  form, 
the  disease  occasionally  commences  with 
an  attack  of  convulsion,  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  exanthemata  (see  Case 
XIX).  In  the  more  severe  cases,  toge- 
ther with  tlie  delirium,  stupor  ensues; 
and  these  recpiire  to  be  detected  from 
the  more  serious  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. In  general,  tliere  will  be  no 
gi-eat  difficulty  in  this;  for,  as  Dr.  West 
says,  "  the  stupor  of  fever  is  so  different 
from  the  coma  which  supervenes  on 
brain  affection,  and  the  insensibility 
which  ciiaracterizes  it  is  so  much  less 
profound,  tliat  one  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken for  tlie  other."  The  delirium  in 
remittent  fever  is  generally  during  the 
night,  or,  if  otherwise,  when  the  pa- 
roxysm of  fever  is  present:  this  circum 
stance,  together  with  the  absence  of 
other  symi)toms,  will  tend  to  distinguish 
this  state  from  more  decided  signs  of 
inflammation.  But  at  this  time  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  watching 
the  cbild,  especially  if  there  is  any  family 
tendency  to  brain  disease ;  for  some- 
times cases  terminate  fatally,  and  little 
oj-  nothing  is  lound  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  death.  This  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
West.     Dr.  Willshire  also  gives  u  case 


in  point,  of  a  boy,  aged  two  years,  with 
remittent  fever,  who.  having  some  slight 
brain  symptoms,  died,  and  only  slight 
meningeal  congestion  was  found. 

Case  XIX. — A  cute  Remittent  Fever,  with 
Convulsion  at  onset. 
In  Sept.  l^il,  a  boy,  aet.  7,  came  under 
my  care,  residing  in"  East  Street,  Wal- 
worth, an  unhealtliy  locality ;  at  the 
time,  fever  of  a  ijeculiar  typo  was  preva- 
lent, both  among  children  and  adults. 
It  was  characterized  by  loaded  white 
tongue,  afterwards  having  a  shiny  tip, 
aud  much  gastric  and  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, as  evinced  by  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhoea,  and  much  jactitation  of 
limbs,  soon  becoming  typhoid,  and  re- 
quiring the  use  of  v.iue  and  stimulants. 
This  boy  had  been  ailing  for  some  few 
days,  witli  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and 
he  was  badly  fed,  when  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  convulsion.  This  convul- 
sion was  repeated  :  together  with  this 
there  were  some  cerebral  symptoms,  as 
headache,  nausea.  Although  debili- 
tated, I  ai)plied  two  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ple, which  were  repeated.  The  fit  did 
not  return,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  the  disease  developed  itself 
more  clearly  as  the  fever,  which  was  at 
that  time  both  epidemic  and  endemic. 
The  spirit  lotion  w'as  applied  to  the 
head  ;  the  diarrhoea  attended  to.  Effer- 
vescing mixture  with  ammonia  was 
given,  and  afterwards  aunnonia  aud 
serpentary  wine,  and  quiniue,  and  he 
eventually  recovered  in  about  five  weeks 
from  the  time  of  his  attack. 

Case  XX.—  Acute  Remit fent  Fever,  with 
Gastric  Disturbance  and  Head  Sytnp- 
toms. 

J.  R.,  a't.  7.  Female.  :March  9th, 
1849.  Residing  in  Rotherhithe :  has 
been  ill  one  week :  according  to  her 
mother's  account,  she  has  been  ailing 
I  and  feverish,  the  fever  coming  on  regu- 
larly towards  evening,  during  the  last 
I  week.  She  was  first  attacked  with  nau- 
I  sea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  Her  pre- 
sent ajipearance  is  languid,  eyes  heavy, 
aspect  dull,  great  beat  of  skin ;  pulso 
very  tiuiclc,  scarcely  to  be  felt.  Her 
mother  says  her  motions  have  been  veiy 
offensive,  like  corruptiou.  She  com- 
2)lains  of  much  pain  over  the  forehead, 
witli  nausea,  but  no  vomiting.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  loaded  even  to  the 
apex,  the  papilla;  raised  and  reddened. 
She    is    roused   with  much  difficulty. 
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The  head  to  be  kept  cool  by  evaporating 
lotion,  and  the  soda  mixture  every  six 
or  eiglit  houi-s. 

l;itli. — Tongue  much  cleaner. — Liq. 
Anniion.  Aceliit.,  with  Infus.  Serpeu- 
tary,  t.  d. 

1  Ith.  — Thon>missionsbcconiingnioro 
evident. — QuiuiiC  Disuljih.,  gr.  j.,  t.  d. 

She  boeauie  convalescent  in  a  i'ort- 
night  from  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

Diagnosis  from  Hydrocephalus. 

Before  considering  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween remittent  lever  and  liydroceiiha- 
lus,  it  will  be  well  to  understand  rigl\tly 
what  we  allude  to  as  constituting  hydro- 
cephalus, for  even  at  the  present  time 
it  is  a  term  upon  wliich  the  opinion  of 
autlioi's  vary.  The  old  authors  always 
referred  tliose  cases  to  hydrocephalus 
where,  after  death,  effusion  was  disco- 
vered, either  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  or  under  the  arachnoid  mera- 
bi-ane.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was 
shown  that  many  children  died  of 
symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  and  yet 
this  efiusion  was  not  present,  or  perhaps 
any  important  lesion  whatever,  in  the" 
cranium. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Bennett  remarks  that 
Eufz.  Gherard,  Dance,  and  Piet,  ob- 
served the  pia  mater  sprinkled  with 
haid  grey  or  yellowisli  semi-transparent 
gi'auulatious,  which  by  so'.ne  have  been 
considered  to  be  enlarged  glands  of 
Pacchioni,  by  others  coagulable  lymph, 
or  miliary  tubercles.  In  his  own  expe- 
rience he  says — "  wliere  he  has  observed 
these  bodies  in  children  dying  under 
meningeal  inflammation,  he"  has  found 
in  evenj  instance  tubercles  in  other  or- 
gans." This  remark,  liowever,  shows 
that  at  tliat  time  the  existence  of  tu- 
bercles in  all  cases  was  questionable, 
or  at  least  their  nature  and  aj^pearance 
were  not  known  so  well  as  in  every  in- 
stance to  be  detected.-:-  Dr.  Hope+  de- 
scribed hydrocephalus  under  the  term 
of  "  meningo  cerebritis."  and  said  "  it 
is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  modification 
or  vai-iety  of  cerebral  inflammation." 


*  A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Chevne,  of  remittent 
fever,  terminatinir  in  scrofulous'  hydrocephalus, 
where,  besides  inflammatory  appearances  of  the 
brain  and  its  meinliranes,  and  ctt'usion  to  a  larg^e 
extent,  tubercles  in  the  liver  were  found,  "  and 
several  little  papulous  eminences''  (tubercles  ?) 
"overtheple.\uschoroides."— P.  205,  Dissection 
ii. 

t  Library  of  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  art.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Brain. 


Latterly  we  find  authors  restricting 
tlie  tei'm  hydrocejiludus  to  scrofulous 
iuflauiination,  where  tubercles  have  been 
discovered  after  death,  either  in  the  mem- 
branes or  substance  of  the  brain  (Killict 
and  Harthez,  West). 

Churchill,  in  his  late  work,  says — 
"  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distin- 
guish between  simple  acute,  and  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  but,  I  think,  without 
success,  except  in  extreme  cases."  Con- 
sidering the  avowed  diflicidty  in  deter- 
mining whether  cereti-al  inflammation 
is  of  a  simple  or  scrofulous  nature,  1 
shall  not  make  the  distinction,  but 
merely  remark  that  the  su])ervention  of 
hydrocephalus  is  more  frequent  and 
more  to  be  suspected  in  scrofulous  chil- 
dren. 

B.  Diagnosis   between  Acute  Remittent 
Fever  and  Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  between 
these  two  forms  of  disease  in  some 
cases  is  very  great,  and  has  been  in- 
sisted on  by  many;  not  so,  however, 
by  others.  As  before  remarked,  in 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
different  authors  have  described  difle- 
reut  forms  of  the  disease,  and  heiice 
their  diagnosis  is  diflferent ;  for  while 
one  (WestJ  draws  a  diagnosis  between 
tlie  acute  form  of  both  diseases,  ano- 
ther (Locock)  says — "  in  the  acute  form 
of  either  disease  the  mistake  is  unlikely 
to  occur."  This  may,  I  believe,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  regarding  Dr.  Locoek's 
"infantile  remittent  fever"  as  a  different 
form  of  disease  to  acute  malarial  remit- 
tent fever. 

Dr.  Joy  considers  the  rajiid  form  of 
hydrocejihalus  "  bears  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  fever  as  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  it." 

Cheyne  also  says  — "  this  is  the  form 
(the  acute)  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
resemblance  between  the  two  diseases." 
Again  :  "  Hydrocephalus  resembles  se- 
veral forms  of  fever,  but  none  so  much 
as  acute  infantile  remittent  fever."  and 
draws  his  distinction  "  by  the  regular 
and  complete  remissions,  and  the  fetid, 
dark,  and  brown  mud  stools  of  the 
latter ;"  and  further  remarks — "  We 
must  particularly  attend  to  the  train  of 
symptoms,  the  gradual  commencement 
of  hydrocephalus,  the  more  regular  re- 
missions, the  dyspeptic  sym])toms,  the 
nature  of  the  excretions,  particularly 
the  dark,  glairy,  and  unnatural  stools, 
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the  aversion  to  light,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  tlie  disease,  the  peculiar 
pains  iu  the  head  in  liydrocephalus  dif- 
ieringso  mucli  from  fever." 

Dr.  Sims  '•  believed,  under  live  or  six 
years  of  age,  the  diagnosis  was  often 
impracticable  until  within  a  few  days 
of  death." 

Dr.  Copland  thus  draws  the  diagnosis 
Iwtween  acute  hydrocepiialus  and  acute 
leraittent  fever : — "  the  former  is  charac- 
terised by  somnolency,  knitting  of  the 
brows,  great  irritability  of  stomach, 
•which  is  increased  by  motion  and  the 
erect  posture,  by  the  raising  of  tlie 
iands  to  the  head,  throwing  back  the 
neck,  tlie  excitability  and  irregidarity 
of  the  pulse,  tlie  peculiar  character  of 
the  evacuations,  and  olistinate  costive- 
ness:  by  the  pains  shooting  in  various 
parts,  and  the  overpowering  headache, 
the  starting  peculiar  scream,  and  the 
expression  of  anguish  when  the  cliild 
is  waked  by  it  i'rom  dozing.  The  latter 
is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the 
above  symptoms,  by  the  expression,  by 
the  regular  morning  remissions,  liy  the 
peculiar  and  more  easily  procured  eva- 
cuations." 

Dr.  West  points  out  most  carefully 
the  following  diagnostic  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  acute  affections  : — "  The 
vomiting,  wliich  indicates  a])|>roaching 
hydrocephalus,  is  often  absent,  even  at 
the  onset  of  remittent  fever;  it  soon 
ceases,  and  is  not  followed  by  that 
abiding  nausea  which  is  so  frequent  in 
hydrocephalus.  In  remittent  fever  the 
bowels  are  often  relaxed  from  the  first. 
or  speedily  become  so,  and  the  evacua- 
tions present  no  reseml^lauce  to  the 
scanty,  dark,  or  many-coloured  motions 
of  hydrocephalus,  but  are  watery,  faecal, 
andof  a  ligiit  colour."  There  is  "ten- 
derness of  abdomen  in  remittent  fever, 
and  wind  is  always  felt  in  the  intestines, 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  flat  belly  of 
hydrocephalus."  "  In  liydroceplialus 
there  is  a  distaste  for  drinks  as  well  as 
food:  in  remittent  fever  there  is  a  de- 
sire for  drink,  especially  cold,  even 
tliongh  the  ajipetite  is  gone." 

"In  hydrocephalus  the  temperature  is 
seldom  much  increased,  and  there  is 
great  dryness  of  the  surface  :  in  remit- 
tent fever  the  heat  of  skin  is  pungent, 
and  greater  than  in  hydroce])lialus." 

"  In  remittent  feverthe  pulse  isrjuicker, 
«nd  remains  qiiicik  throughout,  and 
never  becomes  unequal  or  irregular, 
vhile  its  frequency  is  in  direct  propor- 


tion to  the  elevation  of  tempera tuie  of 
the  surface. 

In  remittent  fever  the  child  makes 
few  complaints  about  the  bead,  and 
delirium  is  of  early  occuirence,  espe- 
cially at  niglit.  In  hydrocephalus,  on 
the  contrary,  true  delirium  hardly  ever 
occurs  till  the  advanced  period  of  the 
disease,  and  occasionally  is  absent  alto- 
gether. 

"  In  remittent  fever,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, there  are  distinct  remissions  and 
exacerbations  of  symptoms ;  whilst, 
though  there  are  many  fluctuations  in 
liydroceplialus,  we  observe  no  definite 
period  at  which  the  sym])toms  remit,  or 
are  increased  in  severity." 

Nevertheless,  with  the  preceding 
minute  and  carefully  described  direc- 
tions, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  acute  form  of  remittent  fever,  cases 
sometimes  occur  which,  in  the  onset, 
iiave  many  of  the  usual  symptoms  of 
hydrocephalus ;  and  in  such  cases  oiu* 
diagnosis  will  faii'ly  be  put  to  the  test, 
more  especially  if  there  is.  in  addition, 
great  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the 
sensorium  ;  for  the  early  symptoms  of 
liydroceplialus  are  so  little  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  almost  every  symptom  may 
occur  iu  other  diseases.  As  Dr.  Ben- 
nett says  : — "  For  the  most  part,  they 
only  indicate  derangement  of  tlie  ner- 
vous system  and  general  health,  and 
arc  not  ])eculiarly  patliognomonic  of 
hydrocephalus."  The  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  two  diseases  at  the  com- 
mencement are  fever,  quick  pulse, 
vomiting,  and  cerebral  disturbance  ; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  there 
are  distinctive  marks  which  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  ex])laiu. 

We  find  in  liydroceplialus  tlie  fever 
and  heat  of  skin  are  much  less  than  in 
remittent  fever :  the  pulse  in  both  is 
quick;  but  in  liydroceplialus  it  is  often 
vibrating,  and  occasionally  intermitting 
and  irregular  in  its  action,  frequently 
quick  at  one  time  and  slov\-er  at  ano- 
ther :  sickne.ss,  whicli  is  not  a  constant 
but  merely  an  occasional  symptom  of 
remittent  fever,  is  almost  constant  at 
tlie  onset  of  hydrocephalus.  In  this 
latter  there  is  much  greater  pain  in  the 
head,  as  indicated  by  screaming,  aver- 
sion to  noise  and  light,  and  contracted 
)iupils,  than  in  remittent  fever ;  in  hy- 
drocephalus the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
often  prominent.  In  the  one  the  coun- 
tenance is  of  an  anxious  appearance ; 
in  the  other,  it  partakes  more  of   a 
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Stupid  aspect.  In  hydrocephalus  there 
is,  in  the  early  stage,  constipation, 
which  is  persistent,  and  with  difficulty 
overcome ;  whilst,  in  remittent  fever, 
there  is  rather  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  howels,  not  necessarily  nor  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  great  constipa- 
tion, hut,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  with 
diarrhoea.  In  remittent  fever  the  stools 
are  those  of  depraved  secretion,  gene- 
rally jiale,  and  deficient  in  bile  ;  whilst 
in  hydrocephalus,  when  the  howels  do 
act,  there  is  a  peculinr  obai'acter  of  stool 
•which  is  so  characteristic  as  to  have 
been  called  "  hydrocephalic  stools,"  of  a 
dark,  green,  slimy  consistence,  and  com- 
pared to  chopped  spinach,  and  fre- 
quently having  with  them  small  por- 
tions of  hard  scybalous  matter,  the  size 
of  a  small  marble.  In  remittent  fever 
the  disease  assumes  mostly  a  decided 
and  well-marked  remittent  character,  or 
at  least  has  a  tendency  to  a  i-emittent 
form;  whilst  in  hydrocephalns,  although 
the  condition  of  the  patient  varies, 
there  is  no  distinct  and  regular  perio- 
dical character  to  the  disease. 

As  the  case  advances,  if  it  is  one  of 
liydrocephalus,  more  decided  symptoms 
will  set  in,  so  as  to  leave  less  doubt  as 
to  its  nature;  such  as  convulsion,  para- 
lysis, coma ;  the  piercing  and  characte- 
ristic "  cri  hydrencephalique,"  the  draw- 
ing of  the  head  backwards,  the  constant 
and  unremitting  "  boring"  of  the  occiput 
on  the  pillow  or  the  nurse's  arms,  the 
alteration  in  tbo  character  of  the  pulse, 
which,  from  being  quick,  now  becomes 
slow ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
remittent  fever,  the  further  development 
of  the  disease,  and  the  more  regular 
periodic  nature,  will  aid  us  in  our  diag- 
nosis. 

It  is  not  fi'equent  that  we  shall  be 
doubtful  in  our  diagnosis  in  the  typhoid 
foiTQ  of  remittent  fever;  for  here  the 
prostration  of  strength,  the  dull  vacant 
aspect,  the  sordes  on  the  teeth  and 
gums,  the  tongue  becoming  dry  and 
brown,  the  supine  posture,  will  suffi- 
ciently prevent  us  in  mistaking  it  for 
hydrocephalus. 

Case  XXI. — Illustrating  the  diagnosis 
of  Hydrocephalus  and  Acute  Remit- 
tent Fever. 

Mrs.  R.'s  child,  male,  fet.  3^.  Two 
weeks  since  the  child  fell  into  a  stink 
ing  tidal  ditch,  since  which  time  he  has 
not  been  well.  His  appearance  is  dull 
and  heavy ;  constant  frowning ;  much 


inclined  to  sleep;  has  frequent  sickness; 
pulse  120.  There  is  not  much  fever, 
and  no  delirium  at  night;  tlie  bowels 
have  been  acted  on  by  medicine. 
Being  somewhat  in  doubt  whetlier  this 
attack  was  cerebral,  or  one  of  fever 
from  his  immersion  in  the  ditch  and 
residence  close  by  it,  I  was  induced  to 
treat  it  as  cerebral,  from  the  frequent 
sickness,  frowning,  and  contracted 
pupils,  together  with  the  absence  of 
fever  and  delirium.  A  mercurial  pur- 
gative was  given,  and  Hydrarg.  Chlo- 
ridi,  gr.  j.  every  three  hours,  with  cold 
lotion  to  the  head  and  warm  foot-bath. 
The  powders  were  continued  for  48 
hours,  and  then  given  less  frequently, 
and  he  was  convalescent  in  a  week.  At 
the  commencement  the  diagnosis  was 
doubtful,  but  the  result  justified  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

A  case  of  acute  remittent  fever, 
coming  on  after  a  child  fell  into  a 
stinking  ditch,  was  pointed  out  to  me 
in  Guy's  Hospital  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird. 

Case    XXII. — Acute   Remittent  Fever, 

with      Hydrocephalic       Symptoms. — 

Abridged    fi-om  Cheyue's   Essay  on 

Hydrocephalus. 

A  boy,  set.  2,  fat,  lively,  delicate,  blue 
eyes,  much  neglected  in  diet. 

August  29th  (tliird  day  of  attack). — 
Flushed,  with  quick  full  pulse ;  breath- 
ing very  labouring,  76  in  the  minute, 
the  diaphragm  violently  heaving,  and 
the  chest  much  raised  by  inspiration; 
alternate  paleness  and  flushings;  he  is 
quite  lethargic,  and  sleeps  with  his 
eyes  half  closed  ;  iu  sleejj  he  starts  and 
moans ;  when  taken  out  of  bed  lie 
vomited  some  dark  green  bile ;  has  a 
cough,  not  frequent,  and  unattended 
with  any  pain  in  the  chest;  breath 
oilensive ;  belly  costive ;  stools  dark 
and  fetid.  Strong  calomel  and  jalap 
purges  were  given. 

4th  day. — Seven  or  eight  dark  slimy 
stools,  not  fetid ;  iu  one  there  was  a 
lumbricus.  Pulse  120;  flushed;  still 
dozing,  and  not  roused  by  lifting  hint 
out  of  bed ;  picks  his  nose  and  grinds 
his  teeth.  Calomel  and  aloes  exhibited, 
but  was  vomited;  then  calomel  and 
jalap. 

5th  day. — Grinding  his  teeth  and 
lying  awake ;  eye  heavy  ;  tongue  white 
a'jd  dry;  vomiting  ceas-d  during  the 
niglit ;  had  several  hydrocephalic 
stools. 

7th  day.— Had  tartar  emetic  given; 
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several  stools,  dark  green,  more  fetid, 
and  mixed  with  bile. 

9th  day — The  last  two  days  ap- 
peared to  be  convalescent,  but  his 
stools  were  again  Itecoiiie  scanty ;  niglit 
i-estless,  often  feebly  tossing  liis  hands 
in  restless  anxiety;  skin  hot;  tongue 
diy. 

12th  day. — Worse  ;  no  stool  for  three 
days,  nor  uiiue  for  1)^  hours.  Pupil 
much  dilated ;  supposed  to  be  blind 
the  last  three  days. 

l-Sth  day. — Passed  much  liquid  faeces, 
quite  black  and  intolerably  fetid  ;  pulse 
140  ;  eye  again  exjiressive,  and  pupil 
contracting. 

];")th  day. — Seven  or  eight  dark  gi-een 
fetid  stools ;  and  convalescing. 

Remittent  Fever. 
Head,  slight  pain  in. 

Dehrium  at  night  frequent;  convulsion 
rare — sometimes  at  onset. 

Easily  aroused. 

Ciy  fretful,  if  any. 

Hands  usually  thrown  about  bed  (Coley). 

Coimtenance' heavy  and  dull;  vacant  ex- 
pression, as  of  fever  in  adult. 

"  Neither  knitting  of  brows,  nor  pupil  of  eye 
affected." 

Senses  of  sight  and  hearing  often  duU. 

Pulse  quick  thi-ougb.out  the  disease. 


Bowels  ooeasionaUy  constipated  at  first ; 
frequently  relaxed. 

Motions  various ;  often  clayey  and  defi- 
cient in  bile  ;  very  offensive. 

Yoinituig  oc;casionally  at  first,  but  never 
continuous. 

Pain  often  in  ihac  regions,  particidarly  the 

right. 
Abdomen   in    advanced    stage    sonietuncs 

tumid. 
A])i)etite  mostly  destroyed  ;  will  not  take 

anything. 
Tliirst  often  great  from  commencement. 


Tongue  often  loaded  with  yellowish-white 
fur,  in  gastric  form,  and  elongated  and 
injected  papilla?,  giving  it  a  "  strawberry 
appearance  ;"  red,  dry,  and  occusionallj 
bro\vn,  in  malarial  form. 


This  case  is  described  as  one  of  acute 
remittent  lever,  in  which  there  was 
lethargy,  brought  on  solely  by  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  abdominal  viscera ; 
and,  as  the  cathartic  medicines  acted, 
bile  was  poured  out,  and  the  comatose 
state  subsided. 

To  me  it  apjiears  rather  a  case  of  acute 
hydrocephalus  Irom  the  first,  or  grafted 
on  the  fever,  and,  by  his  active  treat- 
ment, j'ecovered. 

For  the  sake  of  comparing  the  symp- 
toms of  remittent  fever  and  hydro- 
cephalus together.  I  have  drawn  out 
the  following  table,  that,  by  juxta- 
]iosition,  the  distinction  may  be  more 
fully  seen. 

Hydrocephalus, 

Head,  violent  pain  in,  tossing  of;  drawn 
backwards,  and  bored  in  piUow, 

Dehrium  seldom ;  convulsion  not  early — 
more  towards  end  of  disease;  aversion 
to  light  and  noise. 

Roused  with  difficulty  ;  stertorous  breath- 
ing ;  squinting  ;  paralysis  in  late  stage. 

Cry  peculiar,  sharp  aud  shi-LU ;  frequent 
sighing. 

Hands  tossed  towards  head. 

Counteriance  sometimea  anxious,  sometimes 
duU. 

Knitting  of  brows ;  wakefulness  ;  pupil  of 
eye  contracted  m  early  stage, — some- 
times oscillatoiT,  afterwards  dilated. 

Senses  of  sight  and  hearing  often  acute  in 
early  stage. 

Pulse  quick,  but  iri-egular  in  its  action  and 
force  in  early  stage ;  often  beating  of 
carotids,  and  pulsation  and  prommeuce 
of  fontaneUe  ;  pulse  afternards  becomes 
slow,  but,  on  raising  tiie  cluld,  again 
quickened. 

Bowels  constipated,  and  very  difficult  to 
move. 

Motions  pecidiar  and  characteristic— dark 
green,  aud  slimy,  like  chopped  spinach. 

Vomiting  early  ui  first  stage  ;  often  very 
constant,  especially  on  assuming  the 
erect  posture  or  sitting  up. 

Pain  occasionally  at  hvpochoudrixnn. 

Abdomen  drawn  in  in  advanced  stage. 
Appetite  sometimes  good  ;  will  take  food. 

Thirst  not  gi-eat  in  first  stage  ;  often  in 
latter  stage  great  avidity  for  constant 
drink. 

Tongue  white ;  nothmg  judicative. 
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Remittent  Fever. 

Skill,  viTv  great  lu'iit  of,  soiiietiiues  equal  to 
cxaiitluMiiata  or  pneuniouia ;  ahcloiiien 
generally  hotter  than  head;  picking  of 
skin,  e!<[)Ocialh-  of  no.'<trils,  comers  of 
eyes  and  mouth. 

Paroxysms  jiretty  regular;  exacerbations 
towards  night,  remissions  in  morning. 

Ago,  seldom  occurs  under  three  years,  more 
fivqucnt  after  fifth  year  ;  not  inllucnced 
by  sex  or  constitution. 


Hydrocephalus, 
Skin,  increased  lieat  ol',  but  not  great — !<  ss 
thui  in  remittent  fever;    aftrwards  t  c- 
comes  cold  ;  head  the  hottest  part. 

Varies  in  intensity,  but  without  any  regu- 
larity. 

Age,  frequent  under  third  year ;  seldom 
after  lifth  year ;  more  frequent  ui  boys 
and  in  scrofidous  constitution ;  heredi- 
tary. 


[To  be  continued.] 


SOFTENING  (RAJIOLLISSEMENT) 
OF  THE  BRAIN, 

with  general  0bseevati0x3,  ixclrdixcr 

a  few  upon  tatty  degexeeatiox 

ix  its  eelatiox  both  to  that 

disease  a>d  aporlexy. 

By  Wm.  Feederick  Baelow,  M.R.C.S. 

Resident  Medical   Officer  to   tlie  Westminster 
Hospital. 

[Concluded  from  page  20.] 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  in 
speakiug  of  softening  of  the  brain,  we 
are  referring  to  an  effect  only,  and  that 
there  are  very  diii'erent  causes  of  it.* 
RamoDissemeut  is  at  one  time  a  disease 
of  old  age,  and  may  spring  from  failure 
of  tlie  cerebral  cii-culation  ;  at  another, 
it  is  a  disease  of  youth,  running  a 
course  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  arachnitis,  and  leaving  occasionally 
tmmistiikeabie  ti-aces  of  inflammatory 
action  ;  at  one  time  it  occurs  when  there 
is  apparently  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
arterial  system, at  anollieritis  connected 
with  those  changes  of  it  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  more  or  less  general  ten- 
dency to  atrophy  and  degeneration. 
The  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
and  M.   Rostan  are,  though  opposite, 

*  "  Softening  of  the  brain  occurs  under  such 
totally  different  forms  that  it  cannot  be  treated 
of  as  one  seneral  disease."— Kokitansky.  In 
speaknii!^  of  the  difficulties  of  the  diag^nosis  of 
raniollUseuieut,  I  have  had  before  my 'mind  the 
affection  :is  a  whole.  There  are  numerous  cases, 
doubtless,  in  which  thedia?nosis  leans  so  much 
more  on  the  side  of  ranioUissement  than  au2;ht 
besiile,  that  it  may  almost  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty. But  this  cannot  be  said  of  others,  and 
especially  of  thuse  in  which  coma  very  abruptly 
ensues,  or  paralysis  occurs  iiuite  suddenlv,  or 
there  is  a  course  of  the  atfection  so  extremely 
like  to  that  of  arachnitis  that  I  see  not  how  the 
ditfercncr  could  be  told.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  some  cases  wherewith  softenmg  raight 
be  confounded  are  so  infinitely  less  common  that 
the  clisuces  favour  us  if  we  infer  the  latter. 


not  opposed.  "When  (says  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie) we  compare  the  facts  alluded 
to  with  the  observations  of  M.  Rostan 
and  his  friends,  I  think  we  may  arrive 
at  a  principle  by  which  the  apparent 
difference  may  be  reconciled.  The 
principle  to  which  I  refer  is,  that  this 
peculiar  softcuiug  of  the  cerebral  matter 
is  analogous  to  gangrene  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  ;  and  that,  like  gangrene, 
it  may  arise  from  two  very  different 
causes — inflammation,  and  failure  of 
the  circulation  from  disease  of  the 
arteries.  The  former  I  conceive  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  affection  which  I  have 
described,  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
source  of  the  appeai'ances  described  by 
M.  Rostan."* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  important  points  res])ecting  ramol- 
lissemeut  is  the  relation  which  it  holds 
to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  arteries. 
The  same  may  be  said  6f  apoplexy. 
Amongst  the  facts  which  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  obstruction  of  the 
larger  vessels  can  give  rise  to  ramol- 
lissement,  two  cases,  observed  and  re- 
corded by  ^Ir.  Vincent,  wherein  that 
affection  succeeded  to  the  tying  of  the 
carotid  artery,  may  be  well  mentioned.! 
The  frequent  concurrence  of  degenera- 
tion of  arteries  and  apoplectic  effusion 
has  long  been  known.  It  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Gulliver  that,  "in  a  man  who 
died  of  this  disease,  the  coats  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain,  even  of  the  smallest 
branches,  were  studded  with  and  made 
fragile  by  fatty  patcbes.|"  Professor 
Rokitansky,  whose  observations  rest 
upon  immense  experience,  alludes  espe- 
cially to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  middle 
coats  of  arteries  in  cases  of  this  atfec- 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  4th  edition,  p.  25. 

t  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  37. 

±  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  Ix.  p.  163. 
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tion,  and  saya,  of  the  well  known 
changes  of  those  vessels : — "  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  more  minute 
arteries,  and  even  the  capillaries  within 
the  brain,  are  in  a  similar  condition ; 
especially  as  the  former  are  sometimes 
found  ossified,  and  the  hrain  filled  as  if 
with  stifi'  wires."*  But  microscopical 
research  was  wanting  to  place  the  state 
of  the  minute  vessels  beyond  dispute ; 
and  I  must  refer  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Paget,  who  not  long  since  pub- 
lished an  important  paper  "  On  Fatty 
Degeneration  of  the  Small  Blood-ves- 
sels of  the  Brain,  and  its  relation 
/'  to  Apoplexy."!  "  It  cannot  (he  oh- 
^  serves)  but  be  that  this  aflfectiou 
should  constitute  a  predisposition  to 
apoplexy,  whether  occurring  in  its 
simplest  form  or  in  connection  with 
cerebral  softening."  Rokitansky,  speak- 
ing of  disease  of  the  vessels  (and  assum- 
ing, as  I  suppose,  the  implication  of 
the  minute  ones),  observes: — "  Such  a 
state  of  the  coats  appears  to  some  e.Ktent 
necessary  as  a  cause  of  apoplexy ;  for 
it  is  often  observed  that  the  deepest 
congestions,  whatever  their  nature,  but 
especially  those  intense  mechanical 
ones  which  give  rise  to  cyanosis,  do  not 
produce  apoplexy."^  It  is,  doubtless, 
in  those  cases  wherein  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  brain 
exists  that  the  impeded  retmn  of  blood 
from  the  organ,  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  is  jjeculiariy  dange- 
rous. §  And  it  would  be  of  much 
moment  to  know  whether  some  of  those 
cases  of  epilepsy  which  pass  into,  and 
end  mortally  by,  apoplexy,  are  not  thus 
fatal  because  of  the  small  cerebral 
channels  being  so  diseased  as  not  to  be 
able  to  resist  that  distension  which  ihe 
convulsion  brings.  Let  it  be  always 
remembered  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
bad  effects  of  degeneration  of  the  easily 
discernible  vessels,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  the  minute  ones  : 
fk)m  hence  escape  those  disastrous 
effusions  which  either  paralyse  or  strike 
with  apoplexy.   That  fatty  degeneration 

*  Rokitansky's  Pntliolo2:ical  Anatomy  (by  Mr. 
Moored  Sydenhiitn  Society's  edition,  vol.  iii.  p. 
399.  See  also  Mr  Gulliver  on  Fatty  Deaenera- 
tiOD  of  the  Arteries,  Medico-Chirur2;ical  IVans- 
sctions,  vol.  xxvi. ;  and  Dr.  Copland's  preface  to 
his  work  on  Palsy  and  Apoplexy. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  1850. 

i  Op.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  400. 

§  Croonian  Lectures,  on  the  Tlireatrnings  of 
Apoplexy  and  Paralysis,  1851.  See  also  Dr.  Bur- 
rows and  Dr.  Watson  on  the  Varyinff  States  of 
the  Cerebral  Circulation. 


which  is  here  refei-red  to  means,  not  a 
simple  addition  of  fat  merely,  but 
implies  the  damage  or  desti-uction  of  v 
the  tissues  proper  to  the  affected  vessels. 
No  longer  are  they  safe  channels  for  tbe 
blood  to  course  through  ;  their  condi- 
tion is  such  that  haemorrhage  may  sur- 
prise at  any  moment,  or  softening 
insidiously  begin.  But  let  us  turn  to 
Mr.  Paget's  clear  description  of  it  :— 
"  When  the  fatty  degeneration  has  made 
much  progress,  changes  in  the  sti'uc- 
ture,  and,  not  rarely,  changes  in  the 
shape  also  of  the  affected  vessels  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  change  of 
structure  appears  to  consist  in  a  gradual 
wasting  of  the  more  developed  proper 
structures  of  the  vessels.  Growing  " 
fainter  in  a])parently  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  disease  makes  progress,  the 
various  nuclei  or  fibres  are  at  length 
altogether  lost,  and  blood-vessels  of  even 
l-ir)Oth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  appear 
like  tubes  of  homogeneous  pellucid 
membrane,  thick-set  with  the  fatty  par- 
ticles. The  structures  of  the  vessels 
are  not  merely  obsem-ed  by  the  abnor- 
mal deposits :  they  waste  and  totally 
disappear." 

What  is  the  state  of  the  minute 
vessels  in  cases  of  capillary  apoplexy 
wherein  patches  of  haemorrhage  are 
numerously  interspersed  throughout  the 
softened  tissue  ?  Fatty  degeneration  of 
the  minute  vessels  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  found  in  many  of  them,  and 
especially  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eff"usions.  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett,  in  his  "  Pathological  and  His- 
tological Researches  on  Inflammation 
of  the  Nervous  Centres."  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  exudation-granules  coating 
the  vessels  of  the  soft  portions  of  the 
brain  ;  but  Mr.  Paget  has  remarked  that 
Dr.  Bennett's  "  attention  being  directed 
primarily  to  the  changes  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  itself,  and  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  in  it,  be  appears 
to  have  less  minutely  examined  the 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  diseased 
parts.  Some  of  the  appearances  pro- 
duced by  fatty  degeneration  are  repre- 
sented by  him  (in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 
Iviii.  pi.  V.  fig.  50,  and  very  accurately 
in  vol.  lix  pi.  i.  fig.  5) ;  but  he  refers 
them  to  the  vessels  becoming  coated 
externally  with  exudation-granules,  the 
])roducts  of  inflammation."  I  need 
not  say  what  a  point  of  magnitude  is 
started  here  in  reference  to  a  theory  of 
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the  causes  of  ramollissement.  A  very 
eliiborute  writer  on  this  aff'octioi),  M. 
JJuniml- Fardel  (as  eited  by  Dr.  tluglies 
Beniietti,  has  f^one  the  extent  of  saying 
that  •'  softening,  connected  witli  san- 
guineous inliltratiou,  is  a  j)roof  of  in- 
flaniinntion  ;"  but  the  observations  of 
^Ir.  Paget,  to  go  no  farther,  would  imply 
this  statement  to  be  erroneous. 

Kokitansky  snys  that  "  there  is  no 
sinf,'le  cause  that  will  account  for  the 
frequent  repetition  of  attacks  of  apo- 
plexy in  many  individuals,  and  its 
simnltaneous  appearance  at  several 
different  s])ots  in  tiie  brain,  but  tiie 
presence  of  disease  of  tlie  vessels.  Tliis 
also  partially  explains  its  happening 
symmeti'ically^;:  in  coi-responding  jior- 
tions  of  the  brain  at  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  j)eriod."f 

But  now  I  coine  to  a  point  which 
touches  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  affec- 
tions. A  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
tendency  is,  it  is  superfluous  to  state,  of 
the  highest  consequence  in  the  investi- 
gation of  disease.  We  judge  often  of 
what  a  particular  part  of  the  body  may 
be  doing,  by  what  the  whole  body  seems 
dis])osed  to  do  ;  much,  as  in  the  moral 
world,  we  interpn  t  an  act  by  what  we 
know  of  the  character.  Now,  in  the 
stndy  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  the  patho- 
logical tendency  often  demands  the 
closest  inquiry,  as  the  tuberculous  af- 
fections of  that  organ  well  show.  Ob- 
scure head-symptoms  occasionally  come 
before  our  notice,  which  may  portend  no- 
thing of  moment,  or  threaten  apoplexy. 
If  apoplexy  shall  be  proved,  as  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be,  an  extremely  common  con- 
sequence of  fatty  degeneration,  any  clue 
to  the  probable  progression  of  the  latter 
in  the  cerebral  vessels  will  be  jilainly  of 
value.     And  may  we  not  find  it  in  the 


*  Probably,  the  most  unvarying-  form  of  sym- 
metrical defeneration  is  that  instanced  by  the 
arcus  senilis. 

t  In  like  manner,  the  way  wherein  fatty  deg-e- 
neration  is  oftentimes  diffused  through  the  arte- 
rial system  explains  the  concurrence,  recur- 
rence, and,  sometimes,  the  symmetrical  disposi- 
tion of  aneurisms,  which  could  only  have 
resulted  from  the  symmetrical  disposition  of 
disease  of  the  vessels.  As  fatty  •  egeneration 
may  exist  anywhere  in  the  arterial  system,  so 
aneiirismal  ddatalion  may  anywhere  be  found. 
KGIliker  and  Has.se,  and  Mr.  Paget  also,  have 
detected  aneurismal  capillaries  m  cases  of  acute 
inflamiiiatory  softening  of  the  brain. 

It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  different 
effects  may  be  traced  readily  to  the  v<irving  size 
ot  the  arteries  :  thus,  with  that  of  the  larger 
cerebral,  we  directly  associate  aneurism— with 
the  minuter,  apoplexy  or  softening.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  arcus  senilis  and  aneurism  will 
be  found,  probably,  very  frequent. 


arcus  senilis,  which  ^[r.  Canton  has 
nroved  to  be  one  form  of  such  degenertr 
tion,  and  often  associated  with  oth«r 
kinds  of  it?  In  several  cases  of  apo- 
))lectic  etl'iisiuii,  which  J  have  lately  met 
with,  tiie  arcus  senilis  has  been  very 
palpable  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observatioa 
at  present  leads  me,  I  should,  in  ceil^un 
cases  wherein  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
apoplexy  be  foreshadowed  or  not,  laycon- 
siderai)ie  stress  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  this  arc,  and  the  rather  if  a  falty 
heartwere  suspected  will:  reason,  or  signs 
of  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  were  evi- 
dent. I  believe,  too,  that  the  arcus  will 
be  found,  to  some  extent,  diagnostic  of 
ramollissement,  especially  of  that  fonn 
of  it  which  slowly  progresses,  and,  with- 
out any  well-marked  sym))toms  of  in- 
flammation. Whether  it  be  so  or  not 
demands  inquiry  at  any  rate. 

Tiie  arcus  has  already  been  found  of 
utility  in  the  investigation  of  heartdis- 
eass ;  and  this  makes  it  the  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  be  of 
service  in  exploring  affections  of  the 
brain. 

Mr  Canton  found,  very  early  in  his 
inquiry,  that  the  arcus  senilis,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  existed  toge- 
ther, and  so  freijuently  as  to  show  tha,t 
the  one  might  be  a  clue  to  the  presence 
of  the  otlier.^;^  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Quain  have  both  tried  tlie  arc  of  the 
cornea  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  and  bear 
strong  testimony  to  its  use  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  beai-t  affections.  That 
use  will,  ceteris  paribus,  be  found  the 
greatest  where  it  a}ipears  considerable 
before  its  time  ;  but  its  amount  has  yet 
to  be  determined  by  inquiry.  Some- 
times the  arc  is  seen  so  soon, that  it 
may  be  properly  termed  an  arcus 
juvenilis, — an  expression  which  has  been 
already  used  ■[ 


*  "  I  have  in  no  instance  found  this  senile  arc, 
when  well  developed,  unaccompanied  by  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart."— Lancet,  May  llth, 
1850.  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  Lectures  on  Diseases 
of  the  Heart,  vol.  li.  p.  Itifi,  points  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosing  a  fatty  change  of  the  cgan, 
and  insists  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
"constitutional  peculiarity;"  it  is  rs  an  indica- 
tion of  this  that  the  arcus  will  be  proved  of  value, 
in  helping  us  to  be  "  able  during  life  to  conjecture 
a  fat  heart  with  such  strenitth  of  probability  that 
we  almost  know  it."  See  Dr.  Ormerod's  Ob.ser- 
vations  on  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Hea  t,  foe 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  its  diagnosis  and 
hiiitory,  Mkdical  Gazettk,  1849. 

t  Hy  Mr.  Wilde.  .Mr.  Lawrencehas  noticed  the 
arc  (instead  whereof  a  most  complete  circle 
often  happens)  at  thirty-thiee  years  of  age;  Mr. 
White  Cooper  at  twenty-eight.  Mr.  Canton  has 
seen  it  beginning  at  si.\teen  (See  Part  ii.  of  Mr. 
Canton's  Observations).     Dr.  Quaia  tells  me 
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A  gi-eat  part  of  the  interest  connected 
with  the  whole  subject  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion lies  in  its  vmiversality,  just  as  its 
danger  consists  in  its  liability  to  damage, 
perhaps  prematurely,  parts  necessarj-  to 
life.     See,  too,  how  many  phenomena, 
and  what  varying  consequences,  it  may 
produce  !     Now  it  encircles  the  cornea, 
now  stops  the  heart,  now  leads  to  apo 
plexy,  and  now  fraay  we  not  surely  say?) 
to  softening  of  the  brain.     Mark,  more- 
over, its  extreme  commonness.      Is  it 
not  better  well  to  study  it  than  some 
morbid    affection    of    rare    occuiTence 
and   strange    anatomy?      Its   relation 
to  many  obscure  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  will   be  found   gi'eat,   I   doubt 
not ;    and  we  cannot  but  believe  this, 
seeing    that    there    is    no    organ,    no 
part  which  it  affects,  that  it  does  not 
influence  very  ooinmonh^     Nor  will  it 
be  the  key  only  to  infirmities  of  body, 
but  to  weaknesses  and  abeiTations   of 
the  mind.     By  involving  opposite  parts 
at    ouce,    it    makes    imminent    more 
than  one  kind  of  dissolution.     It  may 
simultaneously  impair  the  irritability  of 
the   heart,   and    damage    severely  the 
minute   blood-channels   of  the   brain  ; 
and  could  a  patliologist  bring  before  his 
eyes  the  exact   condition   of    the  two 
organs,  he  would  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
say  which  would  be  the  more  likely  to 
destroy, — the  sudden  arrestation  of  the 
heart's  action  or  the  apoplectic  seizin-e.-- 
All  its  effects  upon  the  muscular  system 
alone  have  not    been    traced   as  yet. 
May  it  not  damage  the  intestinal  con- 
tracility,  and  so  lead  to   one  form  of 
obstinate   constipation,  and   one   more 
especially  prevalent  in  old  age? 

In  speaking  of  fatt\'  degeneration.  I 
have,  of  course,  borne  in  mind  the  wide 
difference  between  the  deposition  of  fat 
on  a  part  or  about  it,  and  that  serious 
change  which  necessarily  implies  both 
damaged  structure  and  impaired  ac- 
tion. In  Dr.  Quain's  representations, 
hardly  less  full  of  instruction  than  their 
originals,   this  difference  is  admirably 


that  he  has  observed  itwell  marked  at  seventeen. 
Mr.  Gulliver  says  ot  fatty  defeneration  of  the 
arteries — "thoug^h  most  common  in  old  as:e,  it 
was  twice  seen  in  subjects  not  past  twenty-one. 
and  once  in  a  boy  of  sixteen."  It  would  be  of 
(n"eat  interest  to  examine  tlie  small  vessels  of  the 
brain  in  cases  of  earlt/  apoplexy.  Its  most  usual 
time  of  occurrence  has  been  treated  of  by  Dr. 
Quain,  who  has  anahsed  a  lartce  number  of  cases 
in  his  "  Observations  on  Cerebral  Apoplexy,  at 
different  periods  of  life." 

*  Dr.  Quain  refers  to  a  death,  by  apoplexy,  of 

person  having  a  fatty  heart. 


drawn.*  The  pathological  consequences 
of  that  fatty  deposit  which  takes  place 
at  the  "  expense  and  detriment"  of  the 
heart's  substance  is  seen  at  a  glance,  for 
fat  is  not  irritable  like  muscular  fibre, 
nor  wOl  it,  like  it,  resjjond  to  stimuli 
and  propel  the  blood.  "  The  heart  is  a 
muscle,"  as  Dr.  Latham  phrases  it, 
"  and  its  functions  flow  from  its  attri- 
butes as  a  muscle,"  and  this  may  be 
advantageously  remembered  by  any  one 
who  is  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  so  much 
stir,  as  he  may  term  it,  should  be  made 
respecting  the  conversion  of  its  fibres 
into  fat.f 

Let  me  now  give  an  instance  of  the 
effect  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain 

Thomas  Winfield,  set.  41,  having  a 
well-marked  arcus  senilis,  was  admitted 
into  the  Westminster  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Kingston,  with  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  of  two  days'  duration,  and 
died  in  aViout  seven  houi's  afterwards. 
There  was  an  immense  effusion  of  biocd, 
which  seemed  to  have  commenced  ex- 
tenially  to  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  to 
have  ruptured  its  wall,  filled  it,  torn  its 
septum,  and  then  made  way  into  the 
corresponding  cavity,  which  it  nearly 
occupied.  The  Iburt'n  ventricle  was  dis- 
tended with  blood.  The  convolutions 
of  tlie  brain  were  flattened,  and  its  sub  • 
stance  presented  numerous  red  points 
on  being  cut,  and  here  and  tliere  a 
pinkish  tint.  The  brain  about  the  clot 
was  greatly  softened,  and  the  softening 
extended  some  distance  into  its  sub- 
stance :  innumerable  little  specks  of 
blood  were  seen  on  tlie  ragged  surface 
wheron  the  clot  rested.  It  seems  to  me 
very  probable  that  the  ramollissernent 
had  in  part  preceded  the  effusion. 
Thinking  this  woidd  be  a  favourable 


*  Medico-Chirursjical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxiii. 

t  It  is  sutficiently  obvious  that  the  indirect 
relations  of  the  fatty  heart  must  be  wide  and  im- 
portant. All  pulmonary  and  cardiac  disorders 
are,  ctpteris  p'iribus,  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  deg-ree  whereto  thf>  irritability  of  this  organ 
may  be  lowered.  Drowning,  hansfinsr,  and  all 
kinds  of  asphyxia,  niust  be  modified  by  this  affec- 
tion. It  must  affect,  also,  the  results  of  emotion, 
of  shock,  the  cause  of  fevers,  and  all  diseases 
which  risk  life  by  e.vliauvtion.  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  think,  too,  that  the  issues  of  operation  and 
accident  may  be  more  oi  less  seriously  affected 
by  this  oftentimes  dansrerous  change.  It  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  direct  attention  to  recent 
resear  lies  respecting  its  nature,  and  the  com- 
plete history  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Qiiain.  Some 
lew,  in  speaking  of  fatty  degeneration,  seem  to 
think  of  the  fat  and  foraet  the  atrophy  :  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  remember  the  atrophy  and 
forget  the  fat. 
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opportunity  for  repeating  Mr.  Paget's 
observations  on  fatty  degeneration  of 
tlie  smaller  blood-vessels  of  tlio  brain, 
I  asked  Dr.  Cluirles  .1.  Shearman  to 
examine  them  wiili  the  microscope.  He 
kindly  obliged  me,  and  the  result  was  a 
most  obvious  demonstration  of  degeue- 


FiG.  1. 


ration.  When  examining  the  ajijiear- 
anees,  and  comparing  with  those  deli- 
neated by  Mr,  l'ii<.;Lt,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive their  essential  resemblance.  J)x-. 
Shearman  lias  given  nic  a  drawing 
and  descnption  of  the  appearances  he 
I'ound. 


Fig.  1. 
A  vessel  ^^^^  inci;  diameter,  with  braucbes 
"P  ^^  ^g'„oth  inch  ;  only  a  single  ap- 
parent coat ;  eshibitiug  persistent  nuclei, 
and  fatty  gi-anulcs,  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  closely  aggregated  together  in  the 


^vtli  inch   to 


coat.     Gi*anides  from 
smallest  appreciable  size. 


Fig.  2. 
A  small  vessel,  with  branches,  of  diameter 
STroo  inch,  with  extremely  tliin  coat,  in 
which  are  niiclei  and  fatty  granules  spar- 
ingly distributed.  A  dilatation  of  the 
vessel  at  a.,  where  some  fat  granules  are 
seen. 

Fig.  3. 
A  vessel,  ^fj  in  diameter,  the  coats  thicker, 
but  no  vestige  of  a  muscular  coat ;  the 
fatty  granules  larger  than  in  figs.  1  and 
2,  and  more  closely  aggregated.  At  a, 
branches  of  smaller  size,  with  considerable 
fatty  degeneration — nuclei  visible.  This 
vessel  contained  some  matter,  which  gave 
the  granules  a  darker  aspect. 


In  this  case  the  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  seemed  all  but  healthy,  and 
they  by  no  means  indicated  the  con- 
dition of  the  smaller  channels, — an  ob- 
servation of  importance,  since  it  serves 
to  show  that,  though  the  great  vessels 
may  frequently  be  a  guide  to  the  state 
of  the  smaller  ones,  yet  that  they  are  not 
so  invariably.  But  the  arterial  system, 
taken  altogether,  would,  I  believe,  had 
it  been  thoroughly  examined,  have  dis- 
closed a  pretty  general  and  grave  de- 
generation ;  for  the  aorta,  and  abun- 
dantly about  its  arch,  manifested  fatty 
deposits,  which,  on  being  magnified, 
presented  tlie  a])pearauces  that  Mr.  Gul- 
liver has  figured.  The  small  vessels  of 
the  brain,  as  microscopically  viewed, 
presented  fat  granules,  far  and  wide  dif- 
fused, ad  of  most  varying  abundance; 
here  they  were  clustered  very  thickly; 
there  they  were  thinly  scattered,  and  in 
some  spots  showed  clear  interspaces ; 
but  the  most  considerable  vessels  had 
snifered   most,   as  was  well    seen    by 
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comparing  one  of  the  diameter  of  ^j 
of  an  inch  with  another  of  that  of  -nroo- 
The  a))pearanres  are  preserved  in  tlie 
drawing,  whicli  sliows  them  far  better 
than  desfription  could. 

This  observation  nmst  be  compared 
irith  those  ah-eady  made  bj'  Mr.  Paget, 
whose  examinations  prove  the  Tieces- 
sity  of  contrasting  vessels  of  different 
places  and  sizes,  and  those  of  diseased 
and  healthy  portions  of  brain.  Of 
com'se  the  haemorrhage  will  be  most 
likely  foimd  where  the  degeneration 
may  be  most  extreme, — where  vessels 
attenuated,  fragile,  spoilt,  have  at  length 
yielded  to  the  presstu-e  of  their  stream.s. 

The  flabby,  readily  lacerated  heart, 
and  those  circnmscribed  effusions  of 
Wood  into  its  tissue  which  Cniveilhier 
has  portrayed,  must  be  likened  to  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  and  apoplexy ;  for  here, 
doubtless,  are  illustrations  of  the  same 
common,  all-pervading  disease,  or  atro- 
phy, though  remarkably  modified  by 
differences  of  structure  and  function. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  the  history  of 
cerebral  haemorrhage  and  softening,  as 
viewed  by  the  light  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion, must  be  studied  afresh  in  reference 
to  treatment  and  result :  the  state  of  the 
minute  vessels  clearly  explains  the  too 
frequent  imjiossibility  of  preventing  the 
attack  and  recurrence  of  apoplexy,  and 
of  successfully  opposing  destructive 
softening.  We  may,  perchance,  if  the 
patient  aid  us,  spare  the  brain  some 
more  or  less  peiilons  congestions,  and 
so  lengthen  somewhat  the  guarded  life ; 
bnt  how  far  comes  it  within  our  scope  to 
»tay  the  coiu'se  of  tliat  atrophy  of  the 
blood-channels,  wherein,  after  all,  lies 
the  main,  perpetual,  increasing  danger? 
And  the  effort  to  cure  many  cases  of 
ramollissement  which  are  really  de- 
pendent on  the  like  condition  of  the 
minute  vessels  will  be  cleai-ly  vain ; 
though  medicine  bo  not  powerless  even 
here,  but  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
Ktanc-es,  may,  by  judicious  management 
and  care,  succeed  to  some  degree  in 
retai'ding  the  affection  which  it  may 
have  no  chance  of  bringing  to  a  happy 
end. 

The  following  case  has  occun-ed  since 
the  reading  of  this  paper: — A  wonum, 
7?>  years  of  age,  was  brought,  insensible, 
into  the  Westminster  Hospital  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
June,  and  admitted  under  the  care  of 
Br.  H.  Roe.    She  had  fallen  suddenly, 


as  from  a  blow,  upon  the  pavement,  and 
was  lifted  up  by  the  police.  She  was 
fat.  particularly  over  the  abdomen,  and 
bad  a  well-marked  arcus  senilis.  Tliere 
was  the  most  perfect  paralysis  and  loss 
of  feeling;  the  pupils  were  dilated;  the 
breathing  stertorous;  and  there  was  a 
mucous  rale  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
stethoscope,  which  gradually  became 
louder  and  louder,  and  could  be  heard 
readily  by  any  by-stander.  The  pulse 
was  ()8 ;  the  respiratory  movements  .36, 
irregular,  and  embaiTassed ;  the  heart 
seemed  im])eded  in  its  action,  which 
was  distinctly  intermittent :  swallowing 
was  difficult,  and  occasionally  a  convul- 
sive action  of  the  throat  attended  it. 
There  was  no  muscular  ri,L;idity,  but 
reflex  motions  could  be  excited  with 
facility;  the  arm  was  closely  drawn  to 
the  side  on  the  integimients  over  the 
pectoral  muscle  being  sharply  pricked; 
and  the  slightest  impressions  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  caused  the  liveliest  re- 
tractions of  the  lower  limbs,  quick  mo- 
tions of  tlie  toes  being  seen  meanwhile. 
The  temperature  was  low,  but  rose  in  a 
short  time.  Soon  the  patient  began 
unmistakeably  to  die ;  tlie  breathing 
became  friglitfully  obstructed  ;  the  rale 
was  distincter  still ;  tlie  mouth  was 
covered  with  a  white  froth  ;  the  cirbu- 
latinn  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
deatli  took  place  four  hours  and  a  half 
from  the  time  of  tlie  seizure. 

An  examination  was  made  thirty 
hours  after  death  :  rigor  mortis  was  fast 
subsiding. 

The  scalp  contained  more  fat  than 
usual;  the  brain  was  generally  flaccid; 
the  convolutions  were  flattened,  and  the 
vessels  of  its  upper  surface  showed  here 
and  there  little  spots  of  "  atheromatous" 
deposit.  There  was  an  immense  effu- 
sion of  blood,  which  occupied  the  place 
of  the  lateral  ventricles ;  and  tliere  was 
a  great  chasm,  made  principally  by 
tlie  destruction  of  all  the  boundajies  of 
the  riglit  one.  No  traces  of  the  septum 
lucidum  could  be  seen,  unless  they 
might  be  found  in  some  soft  and  scanty 
remnants  inseparably  mingled  with  the 
effused  blood.  The  upper  and  outer 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  remained,  and 
its  corpus  striatum  and  thalauius  opti- 
cus were  entire  and  tolerably  lirm  ;  those 
of  its  fellow  were  comjiletely  broken  up. 
The  effused  blood  was  partly  coagu- 
lated, and  partly  not ;  spoiled  (jerebral 
tissue  was  both  in  and  around  it.  But 
there  were  many  minor  eff'usions,  with 
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softening  nround  :  one  was  in  tho  cere 
bcUuin,  anil  larger  tlian  tlierest;  the 
remainder  weret'oiuul  in  tliat  prfrtion  of 
the  brain  which  lay  adjoining  the  ))rin- 
cipal  oifusion,  and  varied  from  the  size 
of  a  sinidl  pea  nnto  capillary  lineness. 
These  varions  and  sejiarate  haemor- 
rhages would  have  sufficed  of  them- 
selves well  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
it  was  more  than  one  vessel  that  had 
yielded.  It  nnist  he  rare  for  apoplectic 
liannorrliage  to  proceed  from  a  single 
large  vessel :  were  this  more  common, 
we  should  more  frequently  meet  with 
blood  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  where  such  channels  abound. 

On  removing  the  large  quantity  of 
blood  whereby  the  centre  of  the  brain 
was  occupied,  the  large  cavity  thus  ex- 
posed, extended,  on  the  right  side,  both 
below  and  laterally,  so  neai'ly  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  that  a  small  ex- 
tension of  it  would  have  laid  open  the 
arachnoid  sac.  Its  walls  (a  portion  of 
the  left  ventricle's  boundaries  exceiited) 
were  softened,  tlocculent,  and  red-co- 
loured, from  the  innumerable  points  of 
blood  which  dotted  it.  The  softening 
extended  into  the  cerebral  substance  in 
different  degrees,  but  here  and  theie 
very  considerably,  and  was,  for  the  most 
part,  interspersed  with  minute  spots  of 
blood.  A  little  stream  of  water  let  fall,  or 
merely  blov\ang  upon,  the  softened  parts, 
tore  them  most  readily. 

The  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  organ 
were  extensively  and  extremely  degene- 
rated, and,  in  many  places,  symmetri- 
cally; the  interaal  carotid  arteries  were 
changed  most  considerably,  and  quite 
alike.  All  the  arteries  were  more  or 
less  affected,  and  tiie  atheromatous  or 
fatty  deposit  was  not  only  seen  in  specks 
and  patches,  but  involved  their  whole 
circumference  for  long  spaces.  The 
two  branches  which  run  upon  the  corpus 
callosum  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

Dr.  Charles  Shearman  examined  the 
vessels  of  the  softened  parts  micro- 
scopically. He  d!  scribes  "  the  coats  of 
many  vessels  of  from  ■^,-j  to  -^  inches 
in  diameter  as  so  densely  loaded  with 
fat  gi'annles,  that  no  muscular  fibres 
could  be  seen.  Those  of  t^^  and  ■sr'oir 
of  an  inch  were  more  tree,  and  some 
entirely  so.  The  larger  vessels,  which 
were  firm,  and  felt  like  cartilage,  or  even 
bone,  presented  a  dense  layer  of  fat 
granules  under  the  serous  coat.  These 
were  dark  yellow,  of  about  the  size  of 


of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  had 
no  regular  arrangement.  'I'hero  were 
seen  also,  and  amongst  these  granvdes. 
numerous  hard,  resistant,  earthy  scales." 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  changes  effected  in  the  smaller  ves- 
sels; they  presented  the  same  appeai'- 
ances  as  those  figinvd  in  the  former 
case,  and  i)revailed,  all  the  vessels  that 
were  examined  being  considered,  to  an 
even  yet  greater  extent.  15ut  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  riMpiiie  ])atience;  the 
first  \'e\v  blood-channels  that  were  sub- 
mitted presented  an  insignificant  amount 
of  degeneration,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  established  to  so  marked  a  degree. 
We  were  only  permitted  to  examine 
the  head  ;  but  it  would  have  been  well 
to  have  noted  the  condition  of  tho  kid- 
neys, and  the  state  of  the  heart's  arteries 
and  fibres.  Henceforth  it  will  be  of 
l)articular  interest  to  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cerebral  vessels  and  cardiac 
fibres  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  sndden 
arrestation  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  latter  organ 
is  related  to  that  whicli  may  atfect  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  not  onh'  as  an 
instance  of  the  same  pervading  atrophy, 
but  in  another  liglit.  The  degenerated 
heart,  as  Dr.  Qnain  observes,  propels, 
oftentimes,  the  blood  imperi'ectly ;  and 
thus  the  circulation  through  the  brain 
may  be  obstructed  where  the  small  ves- 
sels are  attenuated,  and  on  the  point  of 
rupture. 

Cases  of  very  sudden  death,  wherein 
apoplectic  effusion  may  be  discovered, 
should  not  preclude  an  ordinary  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  heart: 
for  it  may  happen  that  arrestation  of 
the  heart's  action  was  the  real  cause  of 
death,  and  that  the  cerebral  bajraorrhage 
was  only  coincident  with  that  mortal 
event.  I  refer  in  particular  to  such 
instances  of  apoplexy  as  do  not  ex])lain, 
either  by  the  quantity  or  locality  of  the 
haemorrhage,  an  abrupt^  or  almost  ab- 
rupt, dissolution. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence of  apoplexy  at  such  different 
periods  of  life  ?  I  would  rather  have 
to  ask  than  answer  this  question  fully  ; 
but  I  would  take  occasion  to  observe 
that  fatty  degeneration  may  happen  in 
extreme  youth.  It  has  to  be  proved,  in- 
deed, that  any  inibroken  limits  are  set 
to  it  by  age,  though  it  may  be  far  more 
common  at  some  periods  tlian  others. 
"  Particular  ages,"  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
"have    their  particular  diseases;"  bnt 
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further  on,  be  adds  that  the  middle  age 
"  is,  as  it  were,  accidentally  affect  d  with 
the  diseases  botli  of  youth  aud  age, 
with  which  it  is  gradually  intermixed."* 
I  have  seen  apoplexy  at  every  age,  save 
that  of  infancy.  Dr.  Quaiu  cites  the 
instance  of  an  infant,  three  days  old, 
who  died  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  "  The  tissue  was  a 
little  softened  around  it."  He  refers, 
also,  to  cases  of  the  affection  observed 
in  early  life  by  MM.  Barthez,  Rilliet, 
Serres,  Andral,  Guersent,  Dr.  West,  and 
otheis. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  fatty  degene- 
ration maij  spoil  very  early  the  small 
vessels  of  the  brain,  from  what  has  been 
already  remarked  of  the  heart.  Tiie  ear- 
liest case  of  this  kind  of  atropliy  of  the 
latter  at  present  recorded  which  occurs  to 
me  at  this  moment  is  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Quain  in  his  "  abbreviated  liistories 
of  thirty-three  cases"  of  it.  It  was  ob- 
served bv  Dr.  Parkes  in  a  child  oi  nine, 
who  died  fi-om  cancrum  oris.f  A  most 
unequivocal  case  of  it  occurred  lately  in 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  an  ansemic 
boy  six  years  old.  He  was  admitt:^d, 
under  Dr.  Basham's  care,  with  purpura 
hsemorrhagica,  the  spots  whereof  were 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  blanched 
appearance  of  the  skin  between  them. 
He  died  of  pneumonia  of  the  right 
lung.  The  heart  was  pale  and  flaccid, 
and,  on  being  examined  microsco]ncally 
by  Dr.  C.  Shearman,  was  found  with 
fibres  extremely  degenerated.  Long  aud 
uninterrupted  "^rows  of  fat  granules  lay 
side  by  side  in  place  of  the  proper  muscu- 
lar tissue.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  lying  upon  the  fibres. 
The  kidneys  were  singularly  pale,  and 
might  have  been  likened  to  veal  for 
whiteness.  Dr.  Ormerod  has  observed 
on  the  relation  of  exhausting  diseases 
to  fatty  degeneration,  and  Mr.  Pa^et 
on  that  of  inflammation  to  the  like 
change. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  various  kinds 
most  probably  occurs  at  far  earlier  ages 
than  are  generally  considered  p  one  to 
its  occurrence.^  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  arc  of  the  cornea  as  seei  in  the 

*  Works,  Palmer's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  3U,  at 
seq. 

t  It  would  be  well  to  examine  the  state  o.  the 
heart  in  other  fatal  cases  of  this  desuuctive  af- 
fection. 

%  Dr.  Crisp  refers  to  a  child  of  eiglif,  who  had 
several  S'nall  atheromatous  patches  u.'ar  the  on- 
{nns  of  the  intercostal  arteries.— A  Treatise  on 
the  .Structure,  Diseases,  and  Injuries  of  the 
Blood-vessels,  p.  15. 


young.  Dr.  Quain  told  me  very  re- 
cently that  he  had  observed  it  in  an 
extr?mely  ansemic  lad  ot'fnurteen.  Fond 
of  reducing  everything  to  rule,  we  ar- 
bitrarily divide  life  into  ages,  and  are 
too  apt  to  measure  its  energies  by  its 
years. 

Fatty  degeneration  may  serve  well  to 
show  the  folly  of  confining  the  investi- 
gation of  diseases  to  particular  organs. 
Thtis  apoplexy  has  been  too  much  con- 
sidsred  aud  treated  of  as  an  exclusively 
cerebral  disease ;  whereas  it  is  frs- 
quently.  to  say  the  least,  the  eflect  of 
a  degeneration  which  extends,  more  or 
less,  throughout  all  the  body.  It  in- 
volves together  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
and  the  vessels  of  t!ie  brain,  so  that  it 
IS  often  hard  to  predict  wlietber  a  man 
shall  be  destroy*  d  by  apoplexy,  or  die 
more  rapidly  from  the  heart's  motion 
ceasing.  Again,  an  apoplexy  that  is 
recovered  from  is  most  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another;  but  death  may  enter 
through  the  heart  failing,  destroying 
through  the  same  kind  of  degeneration, 
though  it  seize  upon  another  part.  The 
Huuterian  ]\Iuseum  contains  a  prepara- 
tion (originally  in  the  collection  of  my 
late  friend,  Mr.  Langstafi")  of  rupture  of 
a  fatty  heart,  the  subject  whereof  had, 
five  months  previously,  a  sliglit  apoplec- 
tic fit.  IMorgagui  records  a  case  of  apo- 
jilexy  which  was  associated  witli  "  a 
heart  so  covered  with  fat  that  none  of 
its  muscular  substance  could  be  .seen."* 
Such  cases  would,  on  inquiry,  be  found 
common  enough.  Degeneration  of  the 
kidney  should  ))e  sought  after  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
observed  it  to  be  commonly  connected 
}  with  atheromatous  deposition  in  the  ar- 
teries. 

Softening  of  the  heart  and  brain  are, 
most  probably,  attended  ni  many  in- 
stances by  the  same  state  of  their  mi- 
nute vessels.  It  is  not  likely,  as  Mr. 
Paget  has  observed,  that  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  should  be  pe- 
culiarly afiected  by  fatty  degeneration. 
It  maybe  rather  assumed  that  the  change 
more  or  less  affects  those  of  other  parts. 
All  the  systemic  arteries  are,  as  we  know, 
but  branches  of  the  aorta.  We  speak  of 
organs  as  though  each  had  its  artery,  but 
this  is  only  for  the  convenience  of  ana- 
tomy: the  physiologist  and  pathologist 
must  view  all  structures  as  sujjplied  by 
the  diverging  iiranches  of  a  single  vessel. 

*  Moth  these  c.ises  are  e.\tracte'l;froni  Dr. 
Quain's  table. 
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How  much  of  what  has  very  long 
puzzled  us  iu  the  coiisiik'mtiou  of  dis- 
eiiso  consists  cssoiitially  in  atrophy  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat  the  laws  of  growth, 
nutriiion,  and  decay,  have  been  (gene- 
rally sitcaking)  up  to  this  time  far  too 
little  inv(>stig!ited.  We  have  but  in- 
suthciently  attended  to  the  most  com- 
mon modes  of  dying  and  death,  and  so 
have  failed  to  embrace  in  one  general 
view  phenonema  which  when  isolated 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  applied 
aright.  Our  views  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  narrow  but  for  that  violent 
separation  of  pliysiology  and  patliology 
which  too  nuuiy,  if  not  in  theory, 
yet  in  practice,  have  made.  Study- 
ing health  more  fully,  we  should  have 
more  rationally  and  profitably  contem- 
plated disease.  We  should  have  con- 
trasted due  nutrition  and  decline  as 
they  are  now  just  beginning  to  be 
compared,  and  have  learnt  that  what 
we  call  siiddei  deaths,  excluding  all 
those  of  accident  and  purpose,  often 
take  place  in  bodies  which  have  been 
slowly  impaired,  slowly  dissolving. 
Apoplexy  is  as  abrupt  often  as  the 
shock  of  a  blow,  but  time  makes  way 
for  it  by  imperceptible  degrees ;  and 
we  must  think  of  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  changes  which  have  brought  it 
about.  Of  the  degenerated  heart  men 
seem  sometimes  to  die  as  from  the  swift 
action  of  hydiyocyanic  acid,  hut  slow 
nmst  have  been  the  process  whereby 
the  irritable  fibre  was  wasted  away,  and 
innumerable  fat  granules  deposited  in 
its  room.  It  is  no  wonder  that  parts 
of  the  body  should  be  impaired  and 
die,  and  oftentimes  prematurely.  The 
marvel  is  rather  that  so  commonly  for 
a  protracted  series  of  years  the  func- 
tion of  assimilation  be  so  unerring, 
that  the  organs  and  tissues  fail  not  to 
preserve  their  true  anatomy  and  perfect 
use ;  that  the  body,  after  its  full  de- 
velopment, should  be  for  a  time  so 
lengthened  stationary,  or  change  so 
little  as  to  seem  so,  though,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  illustrate  that  great  and 
universal  law — '^tout  ce  qui  se  perfec- 
thnne  par  progres  peril  aussi  par  pro- 
gres-''^^- 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  cited  a 
few  cases  to  shew  the  extreme  variety 
of  the  effects  of  ramollissement,  but 
my  comm;mication  is  already  too  ex- 
tended. M.  Rostan  has  drawn  especial 
*  Pascal. 


attention  to  instances  wherein  there 
was  an  absence  of  ])rccursoiy  signs; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  may  perplex  the  diag- 
nosis of  these  affections.  A  proyres- 
sive  impairment  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, attended  often  by  a  very  gra- 
dually established  jtaralysis,  togetl)er 
with  some  creeping  impairment  of  the 
sensation,  is  one  of  the  best  marks  of 
the  disease  ;  it  seems  altogether  wanting 
in  such  obscure  examjiles,  but  perhaps 
in  some  of  them  thew3  was  an  amount 
of  weakening  of  the  mind,  although 
not  jilaiu  enough  to  attract  attention. 
Amongst  the  matters  which  may  ex- 
jylaiu  the  variations  of  the  sym])toms 
of  ramollissement  may  be  mentioned 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tumefae- 
tionA-  I  have  made  reference  to  its 
existence,  by  way  of  explaining  that 
irritation  ot  the  medulla  oblongata 
which  spasmodic  actions  make  evident. 
The  absence,  pi'esence,  and  dissimi- 
lar degrees  of  turgescence,  offer  the 
best  means  also  of  clearing  up  some 
seeming  contrarieties  touching  the  con- 
dition of  volition,  sensation,  the  special 
senses,  the  intellectual  powers,  derange- 
ments and  impediments  of  breathing, 
time  and  mode  of  dissolution,  &c.f     As 

*  <  'onsideriiig-  that  there  is  nothing  which 
produces  such  grave  and  oftentimes  such  rapidly 
fiital  symptoms  as  comiiression  of  the  brain,  no 
n)atter  whether  it  be  from  a  depressed  bone  or 
from  effused  blood,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tumefaction  which  may  be  produced  by  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  cerebral  substance  has  been 
too  much  overlooked.  Professor  Rokitansky 
ob>erves,  when  speaking  of  ^e//<;M;  softening:  — 
"The  presence  of  a  >pot  of  soUening  occasions 
more  or  less  turgescence  of  the  diseased  portion 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  whole  organ.  The  swell- 
ing is  partly  due  to  displacement,  and  partly  to 
congestion  or  oedema  of  the  brain.  It  is  re- 
markable hort  much  swelling  of  the  brain  yellow 
f  ofteuing  produces.  Spots  of  the  size  of  half  a 
cubic  inch,  or  of  a  nut,  give  rise  to  quite  a 
disproportionate  turge-cence.  Though  this  may 
depend  in  grea".  part  upon  the  oedematous  infil- 
tration of  the  cerebral  mass,  yet  the  other 
cause,  viz.  the  displacement,  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked ;  for  the  much  greater  space  occupied  by 
the  softened  portion  than  by  that  which  is 
healthy  is  quite  palpable.  How  great  this  en- 
largement is,  and  the  tendency  of  the  disea-ed 
portion  of  the  brain  to  expand,  is  manifest  also 
from  the  appearance  observed  when  a  section 
of  the  part  is  made."  See  Pathological  Anatomy, 
translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society  by  Cnsirles 
Hewitt  .Moore,  vol.  iii.  p.  420.  See,  also,  p.  -lOO. 
I  have  lately  seen  a  caseofrerf  softening  in  which 
tumefaction  wns  most  palpable,  and  must  have 
greatly  compressed  the  surrounding  brain  The 
different  conditions  of  the  brain,  as  to  tume- 
faction, in  cases  of  ;.bscesses  and  varii'us  morbid 
deposits,  would  most  probably  furnish  the  best 
explanation  ot  the  diversity  of  sympton  s  winch 
liave  attended  on  them. 

t  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  particularly  adverts  to 
this  matter.  See  Diseases  and  Derangements  of 
the  Nervous  System,  p.  172. 
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for  those  peculiar  sym])toms  which  may 
te  associated  with  that  large  effusion  of 
Wood  wliicii  may  chauce  to  complicate 
•Tamollissemeut,  their  exjjlanation  need 
not  he  dwelt  upon,  for  they  are  easily 
understood    enough  ;    nor   need    these 
modifications  of  cases  occupy  us  which 
may  arise  from  preceding  affections  of 
lungs  or  heart.     Changes  of  the  hlood. 
could    we    hut  discover    them,    might 
account    occasionally    for    the    ahrupt 
coma ;  and  hence  the  state  of  the  kid- 
ney calls  for  special  remark.    The  coma 
and   convulsions   of  renal   disease  are 
now  well  recognised,  and  are  too  often 
repeated  hefore  our  eyes,    and  that  in 
terrihle    and    impressive    form.       The 
glaiing  fault   has    heen  too  frequently 
committed   of  looking   at   a  part  with 
"  microscopic  eye,"  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  that  general  view   which  should  he 
taken  of  the  body  as  an  elaborate  whole 
of  mutually  sustaining,  and,  under  very 
many   circumstances  of  disease,  mutu- 
ally impairing   and  destroying  organs. 
Not  in  this  cram))ed  unscientific  spirit 
have    our    gi-eatest,    first    of   teachers 
taught.     The  simplest  view  of  the  cir 
culation,   respiration,   nutrition,   excre- 
tion, should  prevent  the  most  thought- 
less from  treating  of  organs  as  thougli 
each   were   an    animal,    with    its    own 
atmosphere,    its    own    food,    its    own 
separate   independent  life.      Those   re- 
mote   organs,  the   kidneys   and   brain, 
are    as    much    linked    in    function    as 
though    they    were    contiguous  —  nay, 
shared  one  anatomy ;  yet  at  first  siglit, 
■what  connection   seems  tliere  between 
the  excretion  of  urine  and  the  operat  ons 
of    the    mind  ?      But    we    know    well 
enough  that  urea  whereof  the  kidneys 
should  purify  tlie  blood,  may  poison  as 
much  asopiiiui  poisons,  and  even  chance 
to  cause    tliose  rapid  dissolutions  that 
were  ascribed  formerly  to  some  cerebral 
lesion,   which   examination  was  vainly 
industrious  to  find.*     To  what  extent 
lamoUissement    of  the   brain    and   de- 
generation of  the  kidney  are  really  asso- 
ciated,   and  how  far  the  one  may   be 
modified  by  the  other,  is  a  most  fitting 
{subject  for  grave  inquiry,  for  the  sud- 
den and  unanticipated  supervention  of 
coma  in  some  cases  of  the  former  may 
be  sometimes   partly,  and  at  others  al- 
togetlier  due,  to  those  altered  qualities 

*  It  is  neetlless  to  make  reference  to  the  va- 
rious resparches  wliercon  this  stsiteiiient  rests. 
Ur.  Wilson  has  ixiven  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  dissolutions  referred  to. 


of  the  hlood  which  surely  imply  the 
kidneys  to  be  wTong.  It  must  be  at  once 
admitted  that  any  cerebral  disoider, 
acute  or  chronic,  would,  if  perilous,  be 
made  yet  more  so  by  renal  degeneration, 
ibr  the  more  damaged  an  organ  is,  the 
more  obnoxious  becomes  it  to  injuiious 
agencies.  Those  cases  of  softening" 
which  may  hapjjen  to  he  complicated 
by  renal  disease  should  have  a  separate 
consideration  and  record;  and  in  all 
instances  thus  involved,  the  symptoms- 
should  lie  depicted  with  unusual  dis- 
crimination. Would  we  comprehend 
but  a  little  merely  of  the  long  history 
of  cerebral  ramollissement,  we  must 
apply  ourselves  as  to  a  hard  and  com- 
plicated question.  To  attempt  the 
explanation  of  many  of  its  phenonema 
by  an  examination  merely  of  after-death 
a])pearances  would  be  sadly  puenle. 
Morbid  anatomy  is  one  thing,  and 
pathology  another;  the  latter  includes 
the  former  in  its  circle,  but  only  as- 
one  of  the  many  means  whereby  the 
causes  of  symptoms  can  be  duly  ex- 
plored. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SIGfNIFICATION 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  AUS- 
CULTATOEY  SIGNS  OF  PUL- 
MONARY CONSUMPTION, 

CONSIDERED   WITH     EEFEEENCE    TO     THE 
PEESENCE  OF  TUBEECLE. 

BySTAyHOPETEMPXEMANSPEEEjM.D.ED. 

Cheltenham. 

Formerly  Clinical  Assistant  at  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
iJrompton,  &c.  &■:. 

[Concluded  from  page  26.] 


But,  while  I  believe  it  to  \^e  very 
generally  true,  that  the  deposition  of 
tubercle  does  not  take  place  until  the 
existence  of  actual  inflammation  has 
been  i'ully  recognised.  I  am  nevertheless 
convinced  that  its  earlier  stages  may  be 
entirely  free  from  such  deposit,  and  that 
its  victual  presence  has  still  less  to  do 
with  tlie  morbid  sounds  of  this  infiam- 
matory  stage  than  where  it  is  by  chance 
de]iositcd  during  that  of  simple  irrita- 
tion. A  consideration  of  the  physical 
and  dynamic  conditions  of  the  lung, 
when  it  becomes  the  seat  of  scrofulous 
intlanmiation,  will  serve  to  explain  this, 
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tosothor  with  a  glance  at  tho  signs  by 
whicii  its  (Utteront  stages  are  characto- 
rised. 

Scrofulous  or  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lung  (according  to  whether 
it  be  accompanied  by  the  doi)osition  of 
tubercle  or  not)  may  he  divided  into 
three  stages— 1st,  Of  Congestion;  "2diy, 


Of  Inflammation;  .'Idly,  Of  Induration. 

■^riic  first  of  these  is  that  condition 
which  succeeds  to  the  exislenco  of 
localised  excitation  still  unsuhdued  ; 
and,  in  the  following  table,  the  ])iiysical 
signs  which  reveal  these  different  stages 
arc  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
usually  occur : — 


phtsicaIj  signs  of  tubeeculab  intlammation. 
stage  of  Congestion. 


Respiration. 

Rales. 

Voice. 

Percussion. 

Inspiration. 

Expiration. 

None. 

Normal. 

Slightly 
damjjed. 

Intensity  and  durulion 
both  dimiuished. 

Both  mxunnurs  rat 

Intensity  natiu-al ;  du- 
ration increased. 

der  harsh  and  diy. 

Stage  of  Inflammation, 


Respiration. 

Rales.                               Voice. 

Percussion. 

Character  of  the  mur- 
murs the  same  as 
above. 

.  Small  crepitation 
occasionally  audible. 

Slightly  resonant.     Dulness  commencing. 

1 

Stage  of  Induration  and  Atrophy. 


Respiration. 


Inspiration. 


Shorter,  but  be- 
coming louder 
than  before. 


E.xpiration. 


Longer  and 
louder. 


Both  miu-murs  rough  and  metal- 
he,  with  tubular  character  in 
the  expu'ation. 


Voice. 


In    some  spots  the    same 
crepitation  may  still  be 
audible ;    but   it    often    Broncho- 
happens  that  no  adven-|     phonic, 
titious  sound  accompa- 
nies the  murmurs. 


Percussion. 


Dull  and 
resistant. 


These  three  stages  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  lung  are  all  to  which 
it  is  necessai7  to  refer ;  inasmuch  as 
the  succeeding  ones — namely,  suppura- 
tion, ulceration,  and  the  formation  of 
cavities — are  connected  with  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  plithisis.  JMy  pre- 
sent purpose,  however,  is  simply  to 
consider  the  pathological  conditions  of 
its  earlier  stages,  as  uidependent  of  the 
presence  of  tubercle  in  very  many  in- 
stances; and  to  endeavour  to  show  that. 
even  when  present,  they  play  hut  a 
secondary  part,  wliether  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  general  symptoms  or  physi- 


cal signs  afforded  during  the  progress 
of  pulmonary  consumption;  while  in 
many  cases  of  the  disease,  especially  as 
met  with  in  the  later  peiiods  of  life, 
they  are  entirely  wanting— at  least,  in 
the  solid  state. 

The  process  of  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion presents  certain  varieties  in  its 
physical  signs,  as  indictited  iu  the  pre- 
ceding table.  In  the  two  first  stages 
this  difference  is  not  strongly  marked, 
being  one  of  degree.  In  the  third,  how- 
ever, these  signs  are  most  distinctive, 
and  (as  in  the  case  of  bronchial  and 
vesicular    irritation)    may    all    be  ex- 
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plained  by  reference  to  the  condition  of 
tbe  aifected  tissues. 

When  a  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
substance  has  been  for  a  length  of  time 
the  seat  of  augmented  excitability  or 
irritation,  it  tends  (unless  this  irritation 
be  removed)  to  depart  still  further  fro)n 
the  healthy  condition.  Hitlierto  there 
has  been  a  preternaturally  active  circu- 
lation existing  in  the  part;  but  the 
continuance  of  this,  gives  rise  to  the 
following  changes:  —  Its  bloodvessels 
become  more  and  more  distended  by 
the  increased  flow ;  their  elasticity  is 
diminished,  and  they  become  crowded 
with  an  vniusual  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles. Of  these,  some  still  move 
onward  in  the  current  of  the  circulation, 
while  the  majority  remain  stationary: 
at  the  same  time  the  capillary  vessels 
not  only  aie  distended,  but  elongated. 
Such  are  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  a  part  hitherto  the  seat  of  an  unre- 
solved irritation,  and,  if  we  suppose 
this  part  to  be  the  niembrane  lining  the 
air- vesicles,  the  physical  signs  attributed 
above  to  that  stage  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation characterised  by  tliis  condi- 
tion are  tljorougbly  explicable. 

The  parietes  of  the  pulmonary  air- 
cells  ai'e  formed  by  a  membrane,  tlie 
nature  of  which  is  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained :  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  partakes  more  of  the  serous  than 
the  mucous  character,  and  is  equally 
liable  to  be  aflected  by  the  same  exciting 
causes  of  irritation.  As  long  as  this 
latter  condition  exists,  there  is  (as 
before  stated)  increased  amount  of 
blood,  augmented  rapidity  in  its  flow, 
and  a  correspondingly  increased  func- 
tional activity.  Siiould  this  last  for  any 
time,  a  change  will  soon  take  place  in 
the  membrane  forming  the  piirietes  of 
the  vesicles.  Tlie  rapidity  of  the  local 
circulation,  hitherto  greater  than  natu- 
ral, is  now  much  diminished;  even 
below  the  natural  standard.  In  some 
of  the  vessels  the  blood  still  moves,  in 
others  it  stagnates  ;  their  elasticity  has 
been  destroyed  by  over-distension,  from 
the  crowd  of  red  Cvjrpuscles  blocking 
them  up,  and  they  become  elongated 
and  tortuous.  Such  a  condition  of  the 
vesicidar  membrane  must,  it  is  evident, 
produce  its  efl'ects  chiefly  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  small  cavities  of 
wliich  it  forms  the  boundary.  These 
cavities,  or  air-cells,  are,  tlierefore,  not 
only  diminished  in  size  by  the  increased 
thickness  and  tumei'action  of  their  walls, 


but  the  freedom  with  which  they  admit 
th#  inspired  air  is  also  lessened  by  the 
obstruction  which  is  thus  presented  to 
their  ordinary  dilatation,  as  well  as  by 
the  pressure  wliich  is  exercised  outside 
of  them  by  the  distended  plexus  of 
capillaries  of  the  intervesicular  areolar 
tissue.  This  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  air.  combined  with  the  greatly  dimi- 
nished capacity  of  the  cells,  i)ivolves  the 
admission  of  a  less  amount  thai!  natu- 
ral ;  and  hence,  upon  principles  pre- 
viously stated,  tb.e  diminution  in  the 
length  and  loudness  of  the  inspiratory 
murmur. 

Upon  these  grounds,  however,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  a  similar  change 
should  take  place  during  expiration. 
Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  case  :  true,  it 
still  continues  feeble ;  but  this  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  no  portion  of 
the  lung  has,  as  yet,  become  a  sufii- 
ciently  good  conductor  of  the  murmurs 
(independent  of  their  intrinsic  weak- 
ness). Consequently,  the  expiratory 
murmur,  while  its  intensity  is  scarcely 
above  the  natural  standard,  is  much 
lengthened,  owing  to  the  diminished 
reactive  power  of  the  swollen  vesicles. 
These,  banng  lost  much  of  their  usual 
elasticity,  contract  upon  their  contents 
with  less  force  and  ra])idity  than  they 
are  wont  to  do  when  in  health.  The 
air  having  thus  to  find  its  way  out  of 
tissues  presenting  an  obstacle  to  its  exit, 
and  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  e4as- 
ticity  of  the  vesicles  being  diminished, 
the  process  of  expiration  and  its  accom- 
panying murmur  are  necessa.rily  much 
prolonged. 

With  such  a  condition  of  the  vesicu- 
lar tissues  of  the  lung,  any  explanation 
relative  to  the  harsh  dry  character,  and 
sensation  of  difficult  production  which 
the  murmurs  now  present,  would  be 
superfluous.  But  there  is  another  phy- 
sical sign,  which,  though  not  of  an 
auscultatory  nature,  may  be  here,  never- 
theless, alluded  to,  since  it  is  sometimes 
to  be  appreciated  even  at  this  early 
stage,  and  is,  I  think,  liable  to  misin- 
terpretation :  I  allude  to  a  shade  of 
dulness  on  percussion  which  I  do  not 
conceive,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  tubercles : 
it  is  too  diffused,  too  slight  in  degree. 
Tubei'cle,  when  existing  in  sufiicient 
(juantity  to  produce  dulness,  afl'ords  a 
more  marked  and  resistant  character  in 
the  percussiou-siuiud  ;  and,  when  oc- 
curring in  isolated  spots,  the  diminution 
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of  sound  is  rather  the  result  of  a  con- 
gested condition  of  tlie  surrouudinp 
tissue,  which,  accompanies  or  jjroccdcs 
such  deposition.  That  this  is  reiilly 
tlic  case  may,  I  conceive,  be  iuferrcd 
from  tlie  fact  that  we  often  find  tliis 
sHght  diti'iised  duhiess  to  be  removcable 
by  moans  which  remove  congestion ; 
whih^  the  more  decided  duhiess  of  tu- 
bercular consolidation  is  totally  unin- 
fluenced by  such  measures. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  congestive 
stage  of  scrofulous  inflammation  ot  tlie 
lung;  its  general  syni])toms  arc  those 
(if  incipient  ])hthisis — in  fact,  it  very 
frequently  constitutes  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease ;  but  its  physical  signs 
are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  tuber- 
cular deposition.  In  the  subsequent 
stage,  however,  this  matter  is  usually 
formed;  but,  even  at  this  juncture,  I 
doubt  whether  it  gives  rise  to  all  the 
piiysical  signs  so  unequivocally  laid 
down  as  indicating  its  existence  in  a 
solid  state.  These  signs,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  are  attribtitrd  to  the 
iinsoftened  tubercle,  blocking  up  the 
cells,  opposing  the  entrance  of  air,  and 
thus  imparting  a  hard  rough  character 
to  the  munnurs,  an  increase  in  their 
intensity,  from  the  increased  conducting 
2iower  of  the  lung,  and  a  dull  percus- 
sion-sound, from  the  greater  density  of 
the  subjacent  tissues  Such,  indeed, 
may  be  the  signs  of  tubercular  deposi- 
tion, when  it  has  become  solid ;  but, 
with  regard  to  its  actual  deposition  in 
this  form.  1  am  inclined  rather  to  ado])t 
the  opinions  of  Vogel,  Carswell,  and 
some  of  the  Parisian  pathologists,  and 
to  believe  that  tubercle,  when  first  de- 
posited, is  in  a  fluid  state.  If  such  be 
the  case,  it  is  evident  that  this  fluid 
condition  can  be  but  temporary  AVere 
it,  however,  possible  to  hit  upon  the 
time  at  wliich  the  exudation  took  place 
into  the  air-cells  and  smaller  tubes,  I 
see  no  good  reason  for  its  not  aflbrding 
a  sound  resembling  more  or  less  those 
which  occur  when  pus  or  ordinary 
lymph  is  eiFu^sed  in  the  same  localities. 
^ly  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  view 
are,  I  confess,  unsupported  by  any 
authority,  being  jnirely  the  result  of 
personal  experience,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I  have  not  uufrequently  found  (in 
what  were,  in  all  probability,  cases  of 
incipient  phthisis)  a  combination  of 
signs  indicative  of  the  congestive  state 
of  scrofulous  inflammation — viz.,  feeble 


ness  and  shortness  of  inspiration,  harsh 
]irolonged  expiration,  with  slight  dif- 
fused dulness ;  and  that,  after  tlio  pcr- 
sist»Mice  of  these  signs  for  an  indelinile 
peiiod,  tiiere  was  luaril  a  minute  crepi- 
tation, limited  to  one  small  sjiace.  This 
has  lasted  for  a  variable  tinie^ — some- 
times for  a  few  days,  scunctimes  longer, 
at  others  barely  thirty  six  hours  :  it  has 
then  disaj)pcared,  has  again  recurred  in 
another  place  again  to  disappear.  The 
character  of  this  sound  was  such  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  air  passing  through  a 
glutinous  semi-fluid  substance  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  short- 
lived recurrent  crepitus  is  produced  by 
bubbles  of  air  passing  through  tho 
semi-fluid  tubercular  matter  until  it 
becomes  solid :  the  sound  then,  of 
couise,  ceases,  while  a  fresh  exudation 
in  a  neighbouring  locality  may  cause 
its  repetition  ;  the  period  of  its  duration 
dep)ending,  of  course,  upon  the  time 
which  the  fluid  ])ortions  of  the  tubercle 
take  to  be  absorbed. 

Within  the  last  few  months  I  have 
met  with  four  examples  of  this  in-egular' 
wandering  crepitation.  Of  one  of  these 
cases  I  possess  notes,  relating  especially 
to  the  physical  phenomena  at  various 
periods ;  and  these  bear  upon  the  pre- 
sent question  sufficiently  to  excuse  the 
admission  of  its  details  in  these  pages. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  last 
I  was  reqiiested,  by  a  physician  in  this- 
town,  to  examine  the  chest  of  one  of 
his  patients — a  girl  of  about  18  years- 
of  age,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  presented 
some  general  symptoms  of  incipient 
phthisis.  When  first  submitted  to  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  the 
only  discoverable  signs  were  some  of 
those  I  have  before  mentioned  as  con- 
nected with  pulmonary  irritation :  these 
signs  were  limited  to  the  left  supra  and 
infraclavicular  spaces,  where  I  disco- 
vered an  abrupt,  rather  harsh  respira- 
tory murmur,  louder  thru  natural, 
together  with  a  greater  increase  in  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  expiratory 
nunmur  than  could  have  been  expected 
in  one  in  whom  it  was  otherwise 
scarcely  audible :  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable bronchophony,  no  vocal  vibra- 
tion, no  duluess  on  percussion.  The 
]iatient  had  a  seveie  luird  cough,  with- 
out exjiectoration ;  there  was  slight 
dyspnoea,  and  a  very  rapid  small  pulse 
which  nothing  could  lower ;  plainly 
showing  the  tendency  of  the  system  to 
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sympathise  with  the  local  irritation. 
This  condition  of  the  left  upper  lobe 
•continued  unchanged  for  a  couple  of 
months,  in  spite  of  the  means  taken  to 
repress  it.  A  change  tlien  took  place  : 
the  modifications  of  the  respiratoiy 
murmurs  which  had  been  detected  in 
the  left  lung  were  now  audible  in  the 
right  upper  lobe,  unaccompanied  at  the 
end  of  each  inspiration  with  a  single 
click  of  sibilant  rhonchus.  On  the 
left  side  the  murmurs  had  become 
feebler  than  hitherto,  but  decidedly 
harsh,  irregular,  and  difficult  of  produc- 
tion ;  still  no  dulness,  or  other  sign  of 
tubercular  consolidation.  The  above 
condition  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when 
on  a  subsequent  examination  there  was 
heard  in  a  spot,  not  exceeding  the  size 
of  a  half  crown,  a  small  crepitating  rale  ; 
this  was  no  where  else  audible,  and 
appeared  to  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the 
inspiratory  murmur  It  had  not  the 
character  of  the  true  pneumonic  crepitus, 
inasmuch  as  though  evidently,  from  its 
size,  foiTQed  in  tlie  terminal  vesicles  and 
smaller  tubes,  the  bubbles  were  not 
evolved  in  such  numbers  or  with  such 
rapidity  as  this  latter  rale,  while  it  had 
not  the  peculiar  sharp  dry  character  of 
whatisdesignatedthecracklingrhoQchus 
of  Fournet  In  a  few  days  this  sound  had 
disappeared,  and  seemed  to  have  shifted 
its  locality.  I  now  heard  it  in  the 
acromial  angle  ;  it  lasted  here  also  but 
a  short  time,  and  at  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination the  left  up]ier  lobe  afforded 
evident  indications  of  commencing  soli- 
dification, for  on  the  21st  of  February  I 
find  the  following  notes  of  a  physical 
examination  to  stand  thus.  Left  side  : 
Inspiration  short,  abrupt,  saccadee, 
slightly  bronchial ;  no  rale  whatsoever, 
but  decided  comparative  dulness  as  low 
as  the  third  rib  ;  the  ex])iration  being 
at  the  same  time  rough,  hard,  prolonged, 
and  having  still  more  of  the  bronchial 
character  tliau  the  inspiration.  There 
was,  also,  slight  resonance  of  the  voice. 
The  same  signs  were  appreciable  in  the 
supra-spinous  region,  but  in  a  lower 
degree.  On  the  right  side  percussion 
was  still  normal  beneatli  the  clavicles; 
there  were  still  the  same  indications  of 
pulmonary  irritation,  which,  without 
having  increased  in  intensity,  liad  in- 
vaded a  larger  portion  of  the  upper  lobe, 
while  the  same  click  had  become  more 
extensively  audible.  In  the  supra- 
spinous fossa  nothing  abnormal  could 
be  discovered 


At  this  period  of  the  case  the  results 
of  eight  months'  persevering  treatment 
became  at  length  apparent  in  the  gradual 
abatement  of  the  signs  of  irritation  in 
the  right  lung;  while,  in  the  left,  the 
partially  consolidated  tissues  remained 
in  a  dormant  condition,  and  at  the  last 
examination  that  was  made  no  moist 
sounds  whatever  were  audible,  but 
simply  the  signs  resulting  from  this 
consolidation. 

I  have  stated  this  case  at  length,  not 
from  its  being  a  solitary  one,  but  that 
haiing  met  with  some  similar  instances 
previously,  I  had  determined,  if  another 
opportunity  should  occur,  to  watch  and 
examine  minutely  and  at  short  intervals 
the  physical  changes  taking  place  in 
the  lung,  with  a  view  of  satisfying  my- 
self as  to  the  possibility  of  the  fluid 
deposition  of  tubercle  being  ever  dis- 
coverable by  a  rtile  lasting  for  a  short 
period.  I  may,  indeed,  have  been  mis- 
taken in  the  interpretation  I  have  here 
attached  to  this  recurring  crepitation. 
But  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  various  other  fluids  effused 
into  the  air  cells  and  tubes  should  cause 
such  a  sound ;  while  another  substance, 
which  we  have  equally  reason  to  believe 
is  also  fluid  when  first  deposited,  should 
not  do  so  likewise. 

The  third  stage  of  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation is  one,  the  signs  of  which  are 
constantly  met  with  in  earlier  periods 
of  phthisical  afi^ections ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  appear  almost  invariably  to 
be  attiibuted  to  tlie  agglomeration  of  a 
large  number  of  tubercles.  Now,  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  witness  (more  esjjecially 
in  the  Parisian  Hospitals)  cases,  which, 
on  dissection,  satisfied  me  that  sueh 
was,  in  many  instances,  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation relative  to  the  physical  signs 
discovered  during  life,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  being  directly  attributable  to 
tubercular  consolidation,  were  rather 
the  result  of  that  stage  of  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  tlie  jiarenchyma  which 
tends  to  produc?  induration  of  the 
affected  tissues.  The  patients  had  died 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  generally 
from  uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  the  result 
of  scrofulous  intestinal  hiflammaiion: 
during  life  they  jiresented  general 
symptom.s  of  incipient  phthisis,  and 
after  death  the  upper  lobe  of  one  or 
both  lungs  was  found  in  the  following 
condition.  It  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
have  been  atrophied  ;  this  was  particu- 
larly the  case  where  false  membranes 
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eiisted  round  its  summit.  In  substance 
it  was  hiu-iU^r  llmu  natunil,  ami  was 
torn  with  some  dilbculty.  'I'lie  vesiiiular 
tissue  was  more  or  less  obliterated,  the 
tubes  still  open.  Its  colour  varied  iu 
diflerent  instanees,  and  m  dili'erent  por 
tions  of  tlie  same  lung.  In  some  parts, 
wbere  api)arently  the  morbid  process 
■was  less  advanced,  it  was  of  a  dusky 
reddish  hue.  in  others  of  a  brown  or  ash 
colour,  while  those  jwrtions  which  were 
most  indurated,  wore  of  a  mottled  grey 
or  dirt)  yellow.  In  some  cases  the 
hardened  tissues  ajipeared  almost  black 
from  the  presence  of  melanotic  matter. 
On  cutting  into  such  lungs  the  same 
appearances  were  visible,  and  the  Linger 
rubbt'd  over  the  cut  surface  exjjcrieuced 
a  granular  sensation.  In  some  the 
"bronchial  tubes  contained  a  thin  liquid 
pus;  in  others  nothing  but  an  increased 
redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
■visible;  while,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
disorganized  portions,  the  tissues  ap- 
peared to  be  iu  an  earli-r  stage  of  in- 
flammation. Now  all  the  above  changes, 
it  may  be  said,  were  the  result  of  chronic 
pneumonia,  and  so  they,  indeed,  were; 
but  the  patients  had  presented  strong 
indications  of  the  tubercular  diathesis, 
and  iu  addition  to  these  morbid  appear- 
ances, there  were  found  among  tlie  dis- 
eased parts  tubercles  scattered  here  and 
there.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  miliary 
condition,  others  had  assumed  the  lorm 
of  crude  yellow  tubercle.  But  were  they 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  accoiint  for  tlie 
physical  signs  present  before  death  ? 
By  no  means :  had  the  surrounding 
tissues  been  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as 
they  not  unfrequently  are  (round  even 
a  larger  amount  of  tubercular  deposi- 
tion), the  modifications  of  the  respiratory 
mu.-miu-s  produced  by  their  presence 
would  have  been  neutralized  by  the 
quantity  of  healthy  intervening  pul- 
monary substance.  I  confess  that,  at 
the  time,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Bon-inflaramatory  origin  of  tubercle, 
from  a  previous  attendance  in  the  wards 
and  on  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Louis,  I  had  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  a  large  agglomeration  of  tubercular 
matter,  in  order  to  explain  the  physical 
signs,  which  were  those  I  have  classed 
under  the  head  of  Indiu'ation,  or  the 
third  stage  of  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  Tlie  amount  of  such  mat- 
ter actually  present  was  inadequate  to 
produce   these  signs,  but  the   chronic 


inflammatory  induration  in  which  they 
wcie  imbedded  was  sullicicnt  to  explain 
tiie  mcchauism  of  their  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  tlirow  some  doubt 
upon  the  opinion  which  assigned  to  the 
presence  of  tubercle  so  large  a  share  in 
the  production  ofthe  physical  phenomena 
of  early  phthisis. 

It  can  scaicely  he  necessary  to  enter 
into  anyexj)lanation  as  to  the  mechanism 
ot"  jiroduction  of  these  signs,  which  cha- 
I'acterise  the  consolidation  arising  from 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  lung; 
the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  difler- 
ence  in  the  relative  length  of  the  two 
murmurs,  being  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  earlier  stages,  but  increased  iu 
degree,  while  the  change  in  their 
intensity  becomes  explicable  by  the 
increased  conducting  power  of  the  con- 
densed lung ;  the  occun-ence  of  tubular 
breathing  in  certain  spots  simjily  indi- 
cating the  obliteration  of  the  vesicular 
tissue  to  which  the  tubes  lead,  while  the 
harsh  dry  character  of  the  vesicular 
murmur  (when  audible)  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  hardened  and  thickened 
parietes  of  the  air  cells.  The  same  con- 
ditions of  the  lung  explain  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  voice  and  percussion, 
sounds,  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell, 
as  familiar  to  all. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  scrofu- 
lous induration  of  the  lung,  there  is  one 
remark  more  to  Vie  made  connected  with 
its  difl'erential  diagnosis.  It  has  been 
previously  stated,  that  in  certain  consti- 
tutions tubercles  may  be  de])Osited  as 
the  result  of  a  very  trifling  amount  of 
local  excitation.  In  such  cases  there  is 
not  unfrequently,  it  is  true,  found  strong 
evidence  of  consolidation  of  one  or  other 
of  the  upper  lobes,  if  not  both, — physi- 
cal evidence,  indeed,  so  strong  as  to 
elicit  surprise  at  the  want  of  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  to  account  for  such 
a  condition.  Now  in  these  cases  I  be- 
lieve the  tubercle  lies  dormant ;  the  pro- 
cess from  which  its  de])osition  resulted 
has  been  resolved,  and  consequently  the 
system  no  longer  sympathizes  with  that, 
which  is  not  in  itself  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion when  once  its  exciting  cause  has 
been  removed  If  persons  so  circum- 
stanced happen  (as  they  not  unfre- 
quently do)  to  die  of  some  other  disease, 
the  autopsy  might  report,  as  it  often  has 
done, — "  tubercles  were  foujid  in  consi- 
derable quantity  in  the  upper  lobe,  with- 
out any  trace  of  inflammation,  and  of 
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which  no  symptoms  (not   signs)  were 
afforded  during  hfe-time."  In  these  cases 
the  ahseuce  of  irritation  or  inflammation 
causes  a  coiTesponding  absence  of  symp- 
toms, tending  to  draw  attention  to  the 
lungs.     If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  find 
an   individual   of  scrofulous    habit   or 
parentage  labouring  under  hectic  fever, 
emaciation,   night   sweats,   cough,   and 
accelerated  pulse,  dyspnoea,  and  find  on 
examination  that  the  upper  lobes  pre- 
sent distinct  evidence  of  increased  den- 
sity, we  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
while  tlie  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
presence  of  tubercle,  the  real  cause  of 
the  morbid  signs  and  symptoms  is  the 
local  irritation  witli  which  the  system  is 
sympathizing,    and   the   induration   in 
which  the  tubercles  have  been  deposited. 
There  yet  remains  one  more  auscul- 
tatory sign  pertaining  to  the  early  stage 
of  phthisis  requiring  notice,  inasmuch 
as  its  coincidence  with  or  without  the 
evidences  of  increased  density  of  tlie 
lung,  gives  it  a  different  interpretation, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  a  different 
prognosis,  although,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is  of  very  unfavourable  import.     I 
allude  to   the   sub-crepitant  rhonchus, 
which  is  more   ])articular[y  alleged  to 
indicate  bronchitis  of  the  small  tubes; 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  its  occmrence 
in  the  base  of  one  or  botli  lungs  pos- 
teriorly is  a  valuable  sign  of  the  disease. 
But  this  rhonchus  is  not  the  same  in 
all  cases ;  and  in  the  summit  of  tlie  lung 
two  forms  may  be  often  distinguished 
during  the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis. 

The  first  variety  of  tlie  sub-crepitant 
rhonchus  consists  in  the  evolution  of 
distinct  bubbles,  giving  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  moist  crackling  sounds, 
succeeding  each  other  more  slowly  than 
in  the  second  variet}",  occurring  par- 
ticularly towards  the  end  of  inspiration, 
but  being  continuous,  more  or  less,  with 
the  expiration. 

The  second  form  of  tlie  subcre])itaut 
rhonchus  is  more  analogous  to  the  true 
crepitation  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  both 
in  the  diminished  size  of  tlie  bubbles, 
and  their  less  liquid  character.  In 
number  they  exceed  tliose  of  the  fonner 
variety,  and,  like  the  crepitant  rale 
itself,  they  are  almost  exclusively  audi- 
ble during  insjjiration. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  latter  sound, 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  that  scro- 
fulous form  of  pulmonary  intlammatiou 
previously  mentioned ;  and  its  general 


occurrence,  in  my  experience,  with  di- 
minished percussion  -  sound  and  in- 
creased resonance  of  the  voice,  tends  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  But  the  first 
variety  of  subcrepitant  rhonchus  is  liable 
to  two  interpretations. 

There  is,  we  know,  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  pulmonary  consumption  when 
the  tubercular  matter  tends  to  liquify, — 
whether  by  an  iuternal  or  external  pro- 
cess is  of  but  littlp  moment.    One  thing, 
however,  is  certain, — that  the  presence 
of  the  now  softened  and  liquid  tidiercle 
produces  a  moist  rale,  first  described  by 
M.  Fournet  under  the  name  of  humid 
crackling  rhonchus,  and  considered  by 
him  to  be  direct  evidence  of  the  soften- 
ing of  tubercular  matter.     I  confess  I 
have  had  this  sound  pointed  out  to  me 
in   the  wards   where   it   was   first   dis- 
covered ;  but,  from  its  imassisted  evi- 
dence,  I  liave  been   unable  to   under- 
stand why  it  should  be  more  connected 
with  such  aiirocesstban  the  first  variety 
of  subcrepitant  rfde  when  limited  to  the 
apex  of  a  lung.      Both    consist   of   a 
limited  number  of  bubbling  sounds  of 
very  similar  quality  ;  both  are  most  dis- 
tinct  during   inspiration,  though  like- 
wise audible  in  expiration  :    and  they 
both  give  the  idea  of  bubbles  breaking 
at  the  summit  of  a  fluid  in  tubes  of 
similar  calibre.     The  fact,  then,  that  a 
subcrepitant   rale  in   the   apex   of  the 
lung  merely  indicates  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter of  bronchitis,  and  the  humid  crack- 
ling rs'ile,  a  decided  softening  of  tubercle, 
appears  to  be  an  untenable  distinction. 
The  two   sounds  resemble  each  other 
closely,  and  may  be  constantly  mistaken 
the    one   for   the   other;    the   so-called 
hmnid  crackling  beiiig  nothing  but  a 
subcrepitant  rale  more  metallic  m  qua- 
lity, and  rather  sharper  in  tone  than 
usual. 

There  is,  however,  one  ]ioint  which 
may  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  sou  id 
— namely,  its  consideration  with  refer- 
ence to  time,  and  its  coexistence  or  not 
wit'i  dulness  and  resistance  upon  per 
cussion.  A  rale  of  this  kind  (even  if  it 
should  be  the  humid  crackling),  if  heard 
at  a  period  when  the  general  symptoms 
indicate  a  recent  invasion  of  the  disease, 
though  limited  to  the  ajiex  of  the  bing, 
if  unaccompauied  by  dulness,  may,  how- 
ever suspicious  its  locality,  be  sot  down 
as  the  result  of  bronchial  inflammation, 
— probably,  indeed,  of  a  scrofulous  na- 
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ture.  Let  it,  on  the  otlicr  liarul,  occur 
subsi'(jiient  to  tlie  luauirestiition  of  do- 
cidt'd  dulucss,  and  one  or  other  of  tlie 
foUowinf,'  conditions  may  be  prcsiuned 
to  exist  : — either  an  inlhinnnatory  indu- 
ration of  the  ]nirenehyina,  eonifilicated 
witli  a  minor  degree  of  scrofidous  bron- 
iMiitis  without  tuherclc,  or  a  similar  con- 
ilition  of  the  parenchyma  giving  rise  to 
a  deposition  of  tliis  matter  in  the  air- 
cells  and  smaller  tubes.  It  is  of  little 
conseiiuence  whe  her  scrofulous  pus, 
healthy  pus,  or  true  liquid  tubercle,  be 
the  tiuid  through  which  the  bubbles 
pass ;  if  the  locality  be  the  same,  the 
same  sound,  a  subcrepitant  rale  will  bo 
the  result. 

Such,  then,  arc  tlie  conditions  of  the 
lung  constituting  the  early  phases  of 
pulmunaiy  consumption.  I  have  eon 
fined  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
results  of  auscultation  in  detecting  them, 
and  am  tuUy  aware  that  some  points 
have  not  been  as  fully  dwelt  uj)on  as 
they  perhaps  deserved, — more  especially 
in  t!ie  latter  part.  My  object,  however, 
has  been  merely  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  attributing  so  large  a  share  in 
the  production  of  the  physical  signs  of 
incipient  phthisis  to  the  actual  presence 
of  tuhercle,  and  whether  there  be  not 
a  condition  of  the  i)ulraouary  tissues 
preceding  or  accompanying  its  deposi- 
tion, equally  capable  of  aifording  evi- 
dence of  its  e.N.isteuce  by  a  reference  to 
the  altered  dynamic  condition  of  the 
lung. 

Cheltenham,  April  21, 1851. 


THE   HAKVEIAN    ORATION    AT    THE    HOYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

This  annual  oration  was  delivered  ou  Satur- 
day afternoon  last  by  Dr.  Spurgm. 

At  4  o'clock,  Dr.  Spurgin,  preceded  by 
the  mace-bearer,  ascended  the  rostrum,  and 
the  President  of  the  College  (Dr.  J.  Ayrton 
Paris),  Dr  Hawkins,  registrar,  and  other 
jnembers  of  the  institution,  having  takeu 
their  seats,  proceeded  to  dehver  the  ora- 
tion, which  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
raaiy.  After  a  few  introductoiy  sentences 
the  orator  remarked  upon  the  delight 
attending  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  well  as 
the  mode  in  wliich  it  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  pointed  out  the  superiority  of 
the  analytic  over  the  synthetic  method  of 
discovery.  Tliis  was  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  great  discovery  of  the  circidation  of  tlio 


blood  by  the  immortal  ITarvey.     TTo  next 
adverted  to  tlic  paramount   importance  of 
the  blood   in   relation  both  to  healtli  and 
disease,  and  showed  t))at  in  it  was  contained 
tlie  means  by  wiiicli  life  was  preserved  and 
perpetuated,  and  that  the  very  origin  and 
well-being    of  the   whole    body    depended 
u))on  that  marvellous  agent.     A  very  iiigh 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  and  cha- 
racter of  llaney,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
oration  was  instituted.     In  complete  liar- 
mony  with  Harvey's  discovery,  Dr.  Spurgiu 
propounded  a  new  view  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  muscular  fibre  of  tiie  heart. 
He  argued  that  that  supply  could  not  be 
derived  from  the  coronary  arteries,   as  is 
universally    taught,    but  'that    it    flowed 
through  certain  foramina  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  itself,  to  which  all  the  coronary 
vessels  stood  in  the  relation  of  veins.     In 
confirmation  of  this  view  he  pointed  out  a 
peculiarity  in  tlie  structure  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  and  referred  to  medical  history, 
which  afiorded  an  instance  of  a  total  obli- 
teration of  the  passage  tlu-ough  those  arte- 
ries  without   causing    a   cessation   of  hfe. 
He  next  offln-ed  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  existence  of  a  "vis  formatrix"  per- 
vading the  whole  animal  world,  but  differing 
in  each  individual  species  ;   to  which  he  in- 
vited the  attention  of  all  those  who  were 
interested   in  the   advancement    of   sound 
physiology.     He  drew  attention  to  the  ex- 
tensive and   varied   knowledge  essentially 
neeessaiy  to  all  who  practised  the  healing 
art,  and  the  high  moral  tone  which  should 
always  accompany  both  its  acquisition  and 
exercise.     The  members  of  the  College  who 
had  died  durmg  the  past  year  weie  feelingly 
alluded   to,  and   a  well-merited  eidogium 
pronounced  upon   the  late  Dr.  Haviland, 
Begins  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.     In  the  peroration  some 
striking  observations  were  made  upon  the 
present  remarkable  era  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and   in   the    chscoveries    of  science : 
among  the  latter  were  mentioned  Professor 
Faraday's  discovery  relative  to  the  action 
of  the  magnet  upon  oxygen,  and  M.  Fou- 
cault's  demonstration,  even  to  visual  per- 
ception, of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis.     In  conclusion,  he  alluded  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  its  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction,  and   descnbed   the  vast    object; 
associated  with  this  Great  Exhibition,  and 
the  incalculable  influence  it  might  exercise 
upon  the  future  well-being  of  the  human 
race.     He  finished  by  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  the  Queen  as  our  beneficent  ruler, 
and  to  Prince  Albert  as  the  promoter  of 
this  great  national  work. 
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Ml-ICAI.  GAZETTE. 

FEIDAY,  JULY  11,  1851. 

The  question  respecting  the  supply  of 
Water  to  the  Metropolis  presents  itself 
at  the  present  time  under  a  very  curious 
aspect.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Board 
of  Health  recommended  the  ahaiidon- 
ment  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  Lee, 
and  New  River,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  hardness  and  of  an  excess  of 
organic  impurities  contained  in  them. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  with- 
out an  immediate  reference  to  chemists 
and  microscopists,  there  is  a  hard  as 
well  as  a  soft  water  interest,  and  both 
have  their  advocates.  Thus  while  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Hon.  W. 
Napier  look  to  softness  as  the  essential 
quality  of  good  and  wholesome  water, 
the  London  and  Watford  Spring-water 
Comjiany  propose  to  introduce  into  the 
Metropolis  a  water  still  harder  than 
that  which  is  at  present  supplied. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  the  Government 
Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  qualities  of  all  the  waters  supplied 
and  proposed  to  be  supplied  to  London, 
throw  aside  the  Surrey  sands  and  soft- 
ness for  the  Watford  Chalk-water,  which 
they  represent  as  being  four  degrees 
harder  than  any  of  the  River-waters 
now  supplied  to  London  !  The  Govern- 
ment report  has  tended  greatly  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  the  public  re- 
garding the  properties  of  hard  water. 
The  Board  of  Health  drew  no  distine. 
tion  between  the  temporaiy  and  per- 
manent causes  of  hardness  in  water. 
The  difference  has  been  placed  in  a 
proper  light  by  the  Government  Com- 
missioners; and  hence  they  have  been 
induced  to  recommend  a  water,  which, 
altliough  much  harder  than  thot  of  the 
Thames,  is,  like  it,  rendered  softer  by 
boiling.    Entire  freedom  from  lime  is 


not  necessary  to  render  a  water  whole- 
some and  proper  for  a  town  population. 
There  are  imdoubtedly  very  hard  cal- 
careous waters;  but  the  metropolitan 
river  waters  are  not  of  this  class.  The 
water  supplied  to  Rome  by  the  enor- 
mous aqueducts  which  stretch  from  the 
Apennines  across  the  Campagna,  is 
remarkably  hard,  and  holds  dissolved 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Altliough  this  water  is  highly  prized, 
and  has  been  consumed  for  ages  by  the 
Romans,  yet  its  excess  of  hardness 
would  have  long  ago  led  to  its  condem- 
nation and  abandonment  by  the  English 
Boai'd  of  Health  ! 

Another  sanitary  bugbear  which  has 
been  brouglit  forward  for  strengthening 
the  panic  against  hard  water,  is  the 
alleged  frequency  of  calculous  and  other 
urinaiy  disorders  in  hard-waterdis- 
tricts.  The  mere  suggestion  that  the 
chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris  contained  in 
hard  water  may  find  its  way  by  some 
mysterious  process  from  the  stomach  to 
the  bladder,  and  appear  in  the  shape  of 
a  calculus  in  the  latter  organ,has  had,  we 
believe,  a  considerable  influence  in  creat- 
ing a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  hard 
water.  Credulous  persons  have  not 
stopped  to  inquire  whether  cases  of  calcu- 
lus are  more  frequent  in  the  London 
population  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
soft  water  districts.  They  have  believed 
the  statement  at  once,  just  as  they  have 
believed  that  in  every  drop  of  Thames 
water  they  swallow  as  many  microscopic 
monsters  as  are  delineated  in  one  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  Hassall's  coloured  plates, 
or  exhibited  on  the  screen  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  by  Professor  Back- 
HOFFNER.  We  have  no  other  interest 
in  this  matter  than  to  endeavour  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  and  not  to  allow  the  public  to 
remain  under  a  gross  delusion  respect- 
ing tlie  influence  of  water  on  health. 
A  return  of  the  calculous  cases  admitted 
into  the  Hospitals  of  London  would,  we 
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liove,  show  that  the  greater  number 
Te  not  itilialntants  of  tho  metropolis, 
id  thnt  tlie  driuking  of  the  waters  of 
e  Tliames.  J,ee,  and  New  River,  Jiad 
>  infliience  whatever  in  ])roduciiig 
e  disease.     Fiu-ther,  there  is  no  reason 

believe  that  chalk  is  transmitted 
dily  from  the  stomach  to  thebhulder: 
it  is  well  known  that  chalk  oal- 
li  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
ister  of  Paris  never  met  with, — 
at  the  chemical  constituents  of 
e  of  the  common  fonus  of  caloidns, 
e.  g..  hone  earth,  or  phosphate  of 
lie,  are  abundant  in  bread,  and  that 
any  such  risk  existed  as  that  siipjjosed 
•  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  direct 
insference  of  calcareous  salts  from  the 
)niach  to  the  bladder,  it  would  be 
iich  more  reasonable  to  advise  the 
tire  abandonment  of  the  use  of  bread, 
an  to  suggest  the  discontinuance  of 
e  use  of  water  containing  only  about 
'elve  or  fifteen  grains  of  chalk  to  the 
jlon !  Such  rank  absurdity  meets,  of 
iiu-se,  with  its  refutation  everywhere. 

is  wfll  known  that  one  of  the  most 
tmmon  varieties  of  calculi  is  the  urie 
■  lithic  acid,  an  organic  animal  com- 
)imd.  According  to  the  table  of  Dr. 
iharling,  out  of  l.")o  calculi,  94,  or  about 
)  per  cent.,  consist  principally  of 
ric  acid,  and  according  to  another 
[ble,  published  by  Mr.  Crosse  of  Nor- 
ich,  who  practised  in  a  calcareous  or 
ird  water  district,  out  of  100  calculi 
)ided  througli  the  urethra,  72  consisted 

uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia, 
here  was  only  one  of  carbonate  of 
atie.  Why  do  we  refer  to  facts  so  well 
lown  to  medical  practitioners  ?  It  is 
jcause,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Prout, 
ic  use  of  such  water  as  that  of  the 
names  has  been  represented  as  giving 
se  to  calculous  disease ;  and  questions 
1  the  subject  have  been  seriously  pro- 
3unded  to  the  scientific  witnesses  re- 
mtly  examined  before  the  Pai'lia- 
lentaiy  Committee. 


On  reference  to  the  last  edition  of 
Dr.  Prout's  excellent  work  on  llenal 
Diseases,  we  find  nothing  to  justify  tho 
allegation  made  upon  his  authority, 
while  there  is  much  that  is  adverse  to 
it.  At  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mittee last  week,  Mr.  Braxue  was  cross- 
examined  in  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  calculous  disease  by  the  use  of 
hard  (or  Thames)  water.  He  very  pro- 
perly expressed  his  entire  disbelief  in  this 
hypothesis.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
those  who  support  the  Board  of  Health 
view  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  cal- 
careous water  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
lu'ic  acid  calculus!  This  is  the  only 
plan  now  open  to  them  for  maintaining 
this  gi'oundless  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  Tliames  water. 

The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Br.\nde 
before  the  Committee  is  of  importance 
in  another  point  of  view.  Dr.  Clark, 
who  advocates  the  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis from  the  Thames,  Lee,  and  New 
River,  in  preference  to  any  other  Water- 
scheme,  thinks  that  the  hardness  may 
be,  in  great  part,  removed  by  the  use  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  lime.  The 
Government  Commissioners  strongly 
report  in  favour  of  tliis  chemical  mode 
of  softening  water :  they  look  upon  it 
as  eflficient,  and  even  practicable  on  a 
great  scale.  They  therefore  think  that 
"  prepai-ed"  or  doctored  water,  in  the 
small  amount  oi  fifty  millions  of  gallons 
a  day,  might  be  furnished  to  the  metro- 
polis !  This  recommendation  appears 
to  arise  from  the  agitation  raised  by  the 
Boai-d  of  Health  on  thesubjectof  so/"/nes*. 
The  Commissioners  find  that  by  tlie  use  of 
lime,  which  is  applicable  in  all  seasons, 
"the  softening  operation"  may  be  so  car- 
ried out  as  even  to  satisfy  the  Hon.  W. 
Napier,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
still  have  their  eyes  on  the  Bagshot 
sands ;  for  they  estimate  that  Thames 
water,  or  chalk  water,  might,  in  the  end, 
be  reduced  from  fourteen  to  only  three 
degrees  of  hardness.  It  is  recommended, 
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however,  that  this  calcareous  cooking 
should  not  go  below  five  or  six  degrees 
in  the  first  instance ;  for  the  taste  and 
habits  of  metropolitan  consumers  might 
not  be  at  once  accommodated  to  so  soft 
a  water  as  that  which  the  Board  of 
Health  wish  to  force  upon  them,  and 
the  liming  process  might  produce.  On 
this  point  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the 
view  of  our  contemi)orary  the  Times. 
"  It  does  certainly  appear  rather  de- 
sirable that  water  should  owe  as  much 
to  nature  and  as  little  fo  cr^  as  possible, 
and  we  should  look  with  some  suspicions, 
we  confess,  on  the  '  preparation'  of 
Jifly  millions  of  gallons  daily,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ^18,000  a  year."*  Knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  process,  we  should 
look  not  merely  with  suspicion  but 
consternation  at  theidea  of  precipitating 
by  lime  all  the  chalk  contained  in  a 
mass  of  water  a  mile  square,  and  ninety 
feet  deep, — the  daily  supply  of  London. 
There  will  be  required  the  complete  ad- 
mixture of  lime,  subsidence  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  thereby  formed,  and 
filtration  of  fifty  millious  of  gallons  a 
day!  Is  it  jiossible  or  probable  that 
such  a  process  could  he  carried  out  so 
as  to  supply  clear  water  in  the  quantity 
daily  required  for  London  ?  Some  dis- 
tricts must  surely  incur  the  risk  of 
having  the  water  supplied  in  a  milky 
state,  or  of  receiving  an  overdose  of  chalk 
or  lime.  The  more  fortunate  portion  of 
the  community  who  happened  to  receive 
it  clear,  and  in  a  properly  "  pi-epared" 
condition,  woiild  find  it  deprived  of 
every  trace  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
gas  which  chiefly  confers  on  spring 
water  its  briskness  and  aeration.  In 
reference  to  this  proposition  of  supplying 
"prepared"  water  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale,  Mb.  Brande,  who  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  good  authority  on  such  matters, 
said  that  "  he  did  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable that  water  should  undergo  any 

*  Times,  Friday,  June  27. 


I  chemical  process  to  reduce  its  hardness;" 
an  opinion  in  which  all  who  have  ex- 
perimented on  this  subject  will,  we  think, 
concur. 

We  agi'ee  with  the  Times  that  there 
are  two  questions  respecting  the  water 
supply  of  London,  which  should  be 
kept  distinct.  The  first  comprises  the 
best  mode  of  supplying  the  metropolis ; 
the  second  the-  best  source  from  whicli 
such  water  should  be  taken.  These 
questions  have  been  completely  mixed 
up  by  most  of  those  who  have  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  them.  The  Times 
considers  the  first  of  these  questions, — 
i.  e.,  the  mode  of  supply,  to  be  the  more 
important.  In  a  medical  and  sanitary 
point  of  view,  we  must  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  It  has  beer>.  the  policy  of  those 
who  are  now  interested  in  cJuinging  the 
mode  of  supply,  to  attack  the  present 
sources,  and  to  condemn  them  as  im- 
pure and  unfit  for  dietetic  or  domestic 
use,  from  the  most  exaggerated  and 
incorrect  statements  of  the  qualities  of 
the  water.  Even  persons  who  from  a 
certain  professional  status  ought  to  know 
better,  have  treated  the  question  affect- 
ing the  qualities  of  Tliames  water  as 
one  not  of  scientific  accuracy,  but  of 
common  sense  !  Mr.  Be-ynbe  states  in 
his  evidence,  and  his  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Report  of  the  Government 
Commissioners  and  tlie  analyses  of  all 
chemists  of  repute 
the  subject,  that  the ' 
from  above  Hammersmith  is  excellent 
and  imexceptionable.  If  we  are  to  take 
the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  views  of 
those  who  abandon  the  balance,  the 
crucible,  and  tlie  test-tube,  for  what  they 
miscall  common  sense,  we  are  to  infer 
that  Mr.  Brande,  and  every  other  che- 
mist, is  labouring  under  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  organic  matter  thrown  into  tlio 
Thames  by  tlie  Fleet  ditch  or  the  Temple 
sower  is  sujiplicd  to  the  public  unchanged 
by  tlie  West  ^Middlesex  and  Gi-and 
Junction    Comjumies.       Scientific    re- 


d  tlie  analyses  of  all 
who  have  examined      fj 
3  Thames  water  taken        ' 
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search  sliows  that  this  is  an  incon-oct 
view,  and  liowever  dcsimhlo  it  may  bo 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  i-oii- 
taminatiou  of  Thames  water,  all  tho 
analyses  yet  made  sliow  that,  in  the 
spots  whence  it  is  taken  by  tho  above- 
named  companies,  it  is  not  "  saturated 
and  rei'king  with  organic  inipinities." 

We  hold  that  in  the  supjily  of  a  great 
citj'  like  London,  we  must  first  look  to 
the  best  source,  considering  the   enor- 
mous quantity  which  is  daily  required 
for   the  wants  of  the   ])opulation.     It 
will  not  be  prudent  in  any  Government 
to  supply  half  the  population  with  a 
better  water  than  that  now   supplied, 
if  one  of  the  probable  results  of  the 
change  is  to  cause  the  other  half  to  go 
without  any  water   at  all.       We   are 
aware  that  every  new-fangled   scheme 
has  its  engineer  who  deposes  to  a  daily 
supply  of  many  more  millions  of  gal- 
lons than  London  would  ever  be  likely 
to  require,  but  the  figures  are  on  paper, 
and  the  water  either  in  invisible  beds 
below  the  earth,  or  existing  as  vapour 
in  the  air  to  descend  in  regular  monthly 
quantities  on  the  Surrey  sands  or  other 
Laputan    gathenng    grounds.      Under 
the  present  system  we  can  point  to  the 
■boundless   quantity  furnished    by  the 
Thames  and  the  Lee.=:=      This  is  no 
matter  of  speculation,  but  of  demon- 
strable   certainty.      The    evidence,   as 
fai'  as  it  goes,  shows  that    the  River 
water  may  be  supplied  in  an  excellent 
and  unexceptionable  condition;  we  take 
all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  spoil  it 
by  collecting  it    in    dirty  cisterns  or 
water  butts,  by  making  it  the  receptacle 
of  lilth,   by  exposing  it  uncovered  to 
air,  light,  and  a  hot  sun,  by  placing  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  dustbin  or  a  privy, 
and  then  complain  of  the  source,  when 
we    should    really     blame    our    own 


*  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
gallons  are  found  to  pass  under  Richmond 
Bridge,  daily. 


negligent  and  filthy  habits.*  But  what- 
ever objection  may  exist  to  the  source, 
quantity  must  not  bo  disregarded,  and 
further  this  quantity  must  not  rest  on 
the  speculative  calculations  of  interested 
parties.  From  the  evidence  yet  ad- 
duced, it  appears  certain  that  there  can 
be  no  economical  substitute  for  the 
waters  of  tlie  Thames  and  the  Lee. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  supply,  we 
dissent  toto  coelo  from  the  proposition 
that    the   squabbling    vestries    of   the 
London  parishes  should  be  converted 
into  Water   Companies.      They  miglit 
as  reasonably  be  selected  to  sujjply  tea, 
coffee,  or  coals,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  districts.      What    gua- 
rantee could    such    a   system   present 
against  grosser  abuses  than   are  now 
alleged  to  exist  ?     The  rates  would  be 
at  the   option  of  the   vestrymen,   and 
the  parishioners  would  be  left  at  the 
mercy    of  a  clique  of    ignorant    and 
jobbing    shopkeepers,    who    would  be 
authorised  by  law  to  s]Dend  the  paro- 
chial money   in  carrying  out  fruitless 
schemes.    As  to  the  quality  of  the  water, 
judging  by  the  repute  which  the  paro- 
chial pumps  now  enjoy,  it  would  not 
surprise  us,  if,  when  endowed  with  this 
power,  the   vestries  pi-oposed  to  bore 
the  blue  clay  of  London  at  the  expense 
of  the  parishioners,    and  supply  each 
householder  with  the  hard  gypseouswater 
which   is    obtained   from   the    shallow 
wells  of  the  metropolis.     By  this  trans- 
fer to  vestry  jurisdiction  we  should  not 
only  lose  the  chance  of  the  best  source, 
but  we  should,  have  inflicted  on  us  the 
worst  mude   of  supply.      Nevertheless, 
owing  to  a  general  election  being  not 
far  distant,  nearly  all  the  metropolitan 
members  are  in  favour  of  the  parochial 
scheme. 

*  A  foreig^ner  lately  remarked  to  us  that  he 
had  observed  at  the  fountains  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  some  who  emptied  the  washings  of  their 
glasses  into  the  water;  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards this  water  was  collected  in  other 
p;lasses,  and  swallowed  by  another  class  of 
thirsty  visitors  I 
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iflebtctos. 


Nice  et  son  Climat.  avec  des  notices  sur  le 
littoral  de  la  Miditerranee  de  Marseille 
a  Genes.  Par  Edwin  Lee,  Memtire 
du  College  Eoyal  des  Cbinirgiens  a 
Londres. 

On  th''  Climate  of  Nice  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
12mo.  pp.  120.  Paris:  Baillicre. 
1851. 

Mr.  Lee  states  that  he  has  published 
this  work  in  the  Fi-ench  language,  rather 
than  in  the  English,  that  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  a  larger  number  of  readers :  we 
ti'ust  the  author  may  find  his  object 
gained,  for  we  have  herein  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  a  delightful  watering 
place,  and  an  account  of  the  attractions 
presented  by  the  scenery  and  localities 
around.  The  author's  remarks  upon 
the  choice  of  a  residence  for  patients 
sufTenng  under  pulmonary  afiections, 
and  upon  the  predisposing  causes  of 
phthisis,  are  desei-ving  the  attention  of 
health-seekers.  The  secret,  however,  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  a  visit  to 
this  or  that  place  does  not  depend 
much  upon  tropical  climatorial  pecu- 
liarities, but  upon  the  simple  facts  of 
change  and  relaxation.  For  a  con- 
sumptive patient,  the  place  in  which  he 
can  most  freely  take  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  most  entirely  enjoy  a 
remission  of  the  troubles  and  cares  of 
business,  is  the  sjiot  where  he  will 
derive  the  greatest  benefit. 

We  do  not,  however,  totally  disregard 
the  benefits  peculiar  to  different  situa- 
tions, because  there  are,  undoubtedly,  I 
advantages  in  adapting  the  climate  to  ! 
some  kinds  of  complaints."   The  climate  ! 
of  Nice,  for  instance,  is,  according  to  I 
the  author,  well  adapted  to  the  ameliora-  [ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  of  those  maladies  . 
which    originate    from   damp,  want   of 
pure  air,  or  a  deficiency  in  solar  light,  ! 
in  diseases  of  debility  generally,  and  in  i 
those  characterised  by  irritability  of  the  . 
abdominal  viscera.  i 

The  following  table,  reduced  ft-om  one  i 
by  tlie  author,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  some  opinion  of  the  climatorial 
character  of  Nice : — 


Mean  temperature  of  the  months  at  Nice 
and  London. 


Nice. 

London. 

January  . 

.     48  F. 

.     34  F. 

.     36.1              ! 

February' 

.     50     . 

.     38     . 

1 
1 

March     . 

51     . 

.     42     . 

.     43.9 

April .     . 

58     . 

.     46     . 

.    49.8             ; 

May   .     . 

63     . 

.     53     . 

.     54                i 

June  .     . 

71     . 

.     59     . 

July   .     . 

76     . 

.     61     . 

,                                     ; 

August    . 

76  ,. 

.     68     . 

.     61.6              1 

September 

71    . 

.     56     . 

.     57.8 

October  . 

63    . 

.     49    . 

November 

57    . 

.     40     . 

!    42.9 

December 

54     . 

.     28     . 

.     39,8 

Annual  Mean.     61 
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Tn  a  third  column  we  have  made 
some  corrections,  by  inserting  the  mean 
temjteratures  on  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  base  our  weekly  comparisons. 
The  numbers  have  be^  n  derived  from 
the  records  of  Greenwich  Observatv^ry. 
Mr.  Lee  would  make  December  much 
colder  than  January,  which  is  contrary 
to  observation.  The  mean  temperature 
for  August  is  too  high. 

I'wo  places  cannot,  however,  be  com- 
pared in  i-egai-d  to  salubrity  merely  by 
the  relative  degree  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  thermometei-  in  each 
month.  The  effect  of  sudden  and  great 
changes  has  a  more  powerful  influence 
on  health  than  the  extreme  range  of 
the  thermometer. 

We  recommend  all  travellers  to  Nice, 
medical  or  non-medical,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  this  Httle  manual. 


ELECTION  OF  FELtOWS  AT  THE  KOXAL 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

A  LARGE  meeting  of  the  fellows  of  the 
College  assembled  in  their  theatre  on  the 
7th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  from 
their  own  body  four  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, when,  at  tlie  close  of  the  ballot,  the 
President  declared  the  election  to  have 
fallen  on  Mr.  William  Coulson,  of  Frede- 
rick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  senior  surgeon  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital";  Mr.  John  Dal- 
rvmple,  of  Grosrenor-strcet,  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  Eoyal  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
Messrs.  John  Bishop,  of  Bernard-street, 
KusseU-square,  and  Caesar  Henry  Hawkins, 
of  Grosvenor-street,  were  re-elected  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 
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flOYAL  l\rEDTCAL  AND  CHIRUEGI- 

CAL  SOCIETY. 

June  24,  1851. 

Me.  Hodgson,  President,  in  thb 
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On  some  Secondary  Physiological  Effects 
produced  by  Atmos/iheric  Electricity. 
By  Professor  C.  F.  Scuonbein. 
Aftee  referring  to  the  more  obvious  effects 
of  electricity  upon  the  organs  of  sensation, 
and  more  especially  those  of  smell  and 
ta.stt ,  and  stating  his  belief  thai  the  pecu- 
liai"  odour  observed  when  an  electrical  dis- 
charge takes  place,  or  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  points  from  which  electricity  is  passing, 
is  not  due  to  the  electricity  itself,  but 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  matter 
which  he  has  named  ozone,  the  author 
proceeds  to  lay  before  us  tlie  opinions  held 
respecting  it, — viz.  that  either  pure  or  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  electricity,  is  transformed  into 
this  odoriferous  body,  which  he  was  at  first 
inclined  to  consider  a  peculiar  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  but  which  other  eminent  che- 
mists beheve  to  be  merely  an  allotropic 
modification  of  oxygen.  With  reference 
to  its  exact  composition  he  declines,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  decided  opinion.  This  body, 
■whatever  its  actual  nature  may  be,  is  a 
most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  at  ordinary 
temperatures  oxidizing  silver,  forming  iodic 
acid  from  silver,  nitric  acid  from  nitrogen, 
converting  the  acids  ending  in  o?<*  into 
those  which  end  in  ic,  the  salts  which  ter- 
minate in  He  into  those  which  end  in  ate, 
metallic  sulphurets  into  sulphates.  It  de- 
composes the  gaseous  compounds  of  hydro- 
gen with  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  and  exerts 
many  other  energetic  chemical  actions, 
both  on  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
It  has  a  strong  electro-motive  power  simi- 
lar to  that  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  ; 
and  lastly,  it  has  certain  physiological 
effects  upon  the  animal  system  similar  to 
those  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  acting  power- 
fully as  a  poison  even  in  minute  doses. 

Ozone  is  being  constantly  generated  hi 
the  atmosphere  by  the  electrical  action 
going  on.  When  in  excess,  it  has  a  sensi- 
ble effect  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of 
those  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  its  pre- 
sence is  indicated  by  starcli  containing  the 
iodide  of  potassium  being  turned  blue. 
The  author  has  availed  himself  of  this  fact 


in  the  construction  of  his  ozonometer, 
which  ctmsists  of  a  box  containing  test 
jiapcr  thus  prepared,  and  a  chromatic  scale. 
Ho  believes  that  certain  catarrhal  affections 
are  produced  by  tlio  presence  of  ozone  ia 
tiie  atmosphere,  and  ho  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  medical  friends  in 
ascertaining  the  co-existence  of  unusual 
prevalence  of  catarrh  witli  what  he  terms 
his  blue  days,  and  he  suggests  that  more 
extended  observations  are  desirable  for  this 
purpose. 

The  author  then  refers  to  the  co-exist- 
ence of  poisonous  miasmata  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  are  generated  by  certain 
"  purely  chemical,  or  physical,  or  physio- 
logically chemical  actions"  which  take  place 
within  the  earth  or  on  its  surface,  in  stag- 
nant or  running  waters,  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere itself.  Of  these  poisonous  gases  or 
vapours  there  are  tliree  sorts,  wliich  are 
antagonistic  to  and  destroy  each  other.  Of 
the  first  class,  siUphurctted,  and  perhaps 
phosphuretted,  hydrogen,  alone,  are  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes,  and  these  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  they  do  not,  except 
in  a  few  localities,  exert  any  influence  upon 
animal  life.  Of  the  second  class,  there  is 
one — namely,  ozone— which  exists  in  ap- 
preciable quantities  in  the  atmosphere. 
But  the  abundant  source  of  gaseous  mat- 
ters is  that  which  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  affords. 
Some  of  these  are  well  known,  such  as 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  ;  others  are  of 
unknown  chemical  nature,  and,  though  the 
absolute  quanty  of  such  deleterious  matters 
may  be  small,  in  comparison  to  the  immense 
volume  of  the  atmosphere,  their  acciimula- 
tion  would  render  the  air  unfit  for  the 
support  of  animal  life,  unless  some  agent 
were  at  work  to  neutralize  or  decompose 
them. 

The  author  states  that  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere  which  we  attempt  to 
effect  onasmaU  scale  by  chlorinefumigations, 
is  accomplished,  in  the  great  pi-ocess  of  na- 
ture, by  the  agency  of  ozone,  a  task  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its  high  oxi- 
dizing powers  He  gives  the  details  of  some 
experiments  upon  air  tainted  by  putrid 
flesh  which  was  purified  by  ozone  disen- 
gaged by  the  action  of  moistened  phos- 
phorus. Ozone,  which  is  formed  m  the 
atmosphere  by  the  electrical  discharges 
constantly  going  on,  acts  upon  and  decom- 
poses the  oxidizable  miasmatic  gaseous  mat- 
ters which  contaminate  it,  and  thus  the  at- 
mosphere is  preserved  in  a  state  fit  for  the  sup- 
port of  animal  life  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tlie  ozone,  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate, 
would  become  deleterious,  is  in  its  turn 
neutralized  or  decomposed  by  the  mias- 
mata. 

During  a  thunder-storm  large  quantities 
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of  ozone  are  formed ;  and  the  author  sup- 
poses that  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  exists  in  the  liot  season  of 
the  year  maj-  be  caused  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  miasmata  produced  by  animal  de- 
composition, and  that  it  is  by  the  genera- 
tion of  ozone  that  thmider-storms  purify 
the  au'.  The  author  considers  that  there 
are  probably  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  wliich  the  quantity  of  ozone  does 
not  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  miasmata 
it  has  to  act  upon,  and  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  that  certam  diseases — 
cholera,  for  instance — make  their  appear- 
ance. He  is  also  of  opinion  that  in  the 
winter  there  is  more  atmosplieric  ozone 
than  in  summer,  and  that  the  higher  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  contain  more  than  the 
lower,  and  as  the  generation  of  some  dis- 
eases— such  as  the  yellow  fever — appears 
to  be  connected  with  certain  seasons  and 
geographical  positions,  he  thinks  that,  by 
an  extended  series  of  observations,  it  might 
be  ascertained  whether  these  diseases  bear 
any  relation  to  the  ozoniferous  state  of  that 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  where  they  hap- 
pen to  occur. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  reference  to 
experiments  which  prove  that  ozone  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  electricity,  or  by  the 
agency  of  phosphorus,  is  identical. 

On  a  New  Method  of  Treating  certain  Cases 
of  Epiphora.  By  William  Bowman, 
F.R.S. 

This  paper  describes  a  new  mode  of 
treatment  of  those  cases  of  epipliora  wliich 
depend  on  a  displacement  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia  out  of  the  course  of  the  tears, 
or  on  an  obstruction  of  the  canalicidi  be- 
tween the  punctum  and  caruncle,  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  canals,  together  with 
the  laclu-ymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  remaining 
healthy. 

The  author  describes  the  exact  nature  of 
these  cases,  and  relates  examples.  The 
treatment  which  he  has  devised  consists  in 
sHtting  up  the  canal  from  the  punctum  on 
the  conjunctival  aspect,  so  as  to  carry 
backwards  the  orifice  at  which  the  tears 
are  received  on  to  the  mucous  membrane 
near  the  caruncle  ;  and  he  finds  that  the 
tears  are,  in  fact,  taken  ujj  by  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  canal,  while  the  end  towards 
the  punctum  is  converted  into  a  gi'oove. 
For  the  cases  of  obstniction  from  injury  or 
other  cause  he  suggests  a  modification  of 
this  operation,  by  which  the  canal  between 
the  obstruction  and  the  sac  may  be  sht  up 
for  some  way  so  as  to  receive  the  tears  at  a 
new  opening. 

The  cases  to  which  these  new  operations 
are  applicable  have  been  for  tlie  most  part 
abandoned  by  surgeons  as  incurable. 


Description  of  an  Operation  for  the  Radical 
Cure  of  Obstinate  Stricture  of  the  Ure- 
thra. By  Dr.  Neveemaxn,  of  Mecklen- 
burgh.  [Communicated  by  B.  Philhps, 
F.R.S.] 

The  author  states  that,  after  haying  tried 
all  methods  of  treating  obstinate  stricture, 
the  operation  with  a  trocar  catheter  ap- 
pears to  him  the  most  rational. 

The  patient  is  placed  as  for  lithotomy, 
and  the  catheter  introduced  as  far  as  the 
seat  of  obstruction.  The  operator  intro- 
duces one  or  two  fingers  into  the  rectimi  as 
a  guide  to  the  instrument :  he  then  gi'asps 
the  handle  of  the  instrument,  whose  point 
is  exposed,  with  the  right  hand,  and  pushes 
it  steaddy  and  forcibly  forwards  in  the  axis 
of  the  pelvis  towards  the  bladder.  When 
the  resistance  is  found  to  cease,  the  trocar 
is  drawn  out,  and  the  catheter  is  left  in  the 
canal.  In  four  or  six  days  it  is  replaced 
by  an  ordinary  elastic  catheter. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  drawings 
of  the  instruments,  and  a  description  of 
them. 

Case  of  Obturator   or   Thyroidal  Hernia 
successfully  relieved  bti  Operation.     By 
Henet   Obee,  formerly  Assistant-Sur- 
geon to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 
[Communicated  by  Professor  Erichsen.] 
After  commenting  on  the  extreme  rarity 
of  this  form  of  hernia,  and  stating  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  its 
having  been  detected  and  reUeved  by  ope- 
ration   during    life,    the   author   relates  a 
case  ui  which  he  operated  successfully. 

The  patient,  a  female,  aged  55,  the  mo- 
ther of  a  large  family,  was  seized  with 
symptoms  which  led  her  medical  attendant 
(M.V.  Gardener)  to  behcve  that  she  was 
Bufiering  from  ruj^ture.  She  denied  that 
tliis  was  the  case,  and  a  carefid  examina- 
tion convinced  ]Mr.  Gardener  that  there 
was  no  hernia  in  the  usual  situations  of 
that  disorder.  A  little  below  the  femoral 
region,  on  the  right  side,  however,  he  de- 
tected a  degree  of  hardness  resembhug  a 
small  gland,  and  deeply  seated,  with  some 
general  fulness  about  the  part. 

The  author  saw  this  patient  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  symptoms  had  begun.  At 
this  time  she  was  sufl'ering  extreme  abdo- 
minal pain  in  the  umbJical  region  :  during 
the  previous  twelve  hours  her  vomiting 
had  been  stercoraceous  and  incessant ;  the 
countenance  pale  and  contracted ;  voice 
faltering;  pidse  weak,  small,  and  inter- 
mitting;— in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of 
pending  dissolution  from  strangulated  in- 
testine were  present.  On  careful  examina- 
tion, nothing  could  be  detected  but  a  slight 
degree  of  fuhiess  in  Scarpa's  triangle  on  the 
right  side,  tliat  on  the  opposite  side  being 
well  marked.     On  using  firm  pressiu-e  with 
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the  ends  of  the  fingers  over  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  feniornl  artery,  and  ii  little 
below  the  saphenous  opening,  a  distinet 
hardness  was  to  be  felt,  slight  in  extent, 
but  giving  the  impression  as  if  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels  was  being  pressed  on. 

The  state  of  the  patient  was  sueh  as  to 
induce  the  author  to  propose  to  make  an 
incision  into  the  upper  jiart  of  the  thigh 
down  to  the  hard  strueiure,  in  the  hope 
that  lie  might  fhid  confined  intestine  low 
in  the  femoral  canal.  He  made  a  straight 
incision  into  Scarpa's  triangle,  as  in  the 
operation  for  tying  the  connnon  femoral 
artery,  beginning  about  three  inches  below 
Poxipart's  ligament.  Wlien  the  cribrilbrm 
fascia  was  opened,  and  the  saphenous 
opening  exposed,  no  hernial  sac  was  found  ; 
but  the  hardened  structure  could  be  felt 
lying  deep  to  the  inside  of  this  opening. 
The  dissection  was  with  some  difliculty 
continued  downwards  ;  the  fascia  lata  was 
divided,  and  the  pectineus  muscle  exposed. 
Tlie  fibres  of  this  muscle  were  divided 
transversely  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches,  and  a  hernial  sac  m  as  exposed, 
which  rose  up  into  the  wound  to  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  The  finger  being  passed 
along  the  sac,  entered  the  obturator  open- 
ing. The  sac  was  opened,  and  the  intestine 
was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  the  small  gut, 
blue  and  congested.  The  opening  through 
■which  it  passed  did  not  tightly  enclose  its 
Keck ;  but  it  was  considered  prudent  sliglitly 
to  divide  the  edge.  In  doing  this,  the 
saphena  vein  was  wounded,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  to  its  upper 
part.  This  was  the  only  ligature  required. 
After  the  operation  no  medicine  was  given. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  the  bowels  acted 
three  times  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  patient  had  quite  recovered. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of 
those  Affections  of  the  Ear  which  pro- 
duce Dii-'-nse  in  the  Ii.  ain.  By  Joseph 
ToTNBEE,  F.E.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  St.  jMary's  Hospital,  and 
Consulting  vSurgeon  to  the  St.  George's 
and  St.  James's  General  Dispensary. 

In  tliis  communication  the  author  has  a 
two-fold  object: — the  fiist  is  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  several  aflections  of  the 
car  -nhich  produce  disease  in  the  brain  ; 
the  second,  to  show  tliat  each  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  ear  has  its  particular  division  of 
the  encej)haloi!,  to  which  it  communicates 
disease  :  thus,  that — 

1.  Affections  of  the  external  meatus  and 
mastoid  cells  produce  disease  in  the  lateral 
sinus  arid  cerebellum. 

2.  Atfcctious  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
produce  disease  in  the  cerebrum. 


3.  Affectionsof  the  vestibule  and  cochlea 
produce  disease  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

1.  In  speaking  of  tlie  external  meatus, 
its  intimate  relations  with  the  lateral  sinus 
and  cerebellum  are  pointed  out ;  the  afl'ec- 
tion  most  frequently  producing  disease  in 
these  parts  is  shown  to  be  catarrhal  in- 
ilammation  of  its  dermoid  layer,  one  of  the 
inunerous  diseases  wliich  have  hitherto 
been  classed  together  under  the  term 
storrhcea.  This  affection  of  the  external 
meatus  is  fully  described,  and  it  is  shewn 
that  it  is  foiuid  to  endure  during  many- 
years  without  the  presence  of  pain  or  any- 
other  symptom  calculated  to  apprize  the 
surgeon  of  the  presence  of  a  formidable 
disease,  while  the  bone  may  bt;  becoming 
slowly  carious,  and  the  dura  mater  and 
cerebellum  disorganized. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  paper,  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  described  to  be  the 
part  of  the  ear  from  which  disease  is  most 
frequently  propagated  to  the  brain.  Tliis 
circumstance  is  accounted  for,  firstly,  by 
the  great  liability  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  to  undergo  pathological 
changes  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  existence 
of  very  intimate  relations  between  tliis 
membrane  and  the  dura  mater.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  tympanum  whicb  most  fre- 
quently produces  disease  in  the  cerebrum, 
is  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  an  affection  thus  far 
only  known  as  a  otorrhtpa.  Tlie  four 
changes  in  the  dura  mater  and  cerebrum 
produced  by  the  affections  of  the  tympa- 
num, are — ■ 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and 
its  separation  from  the  surilu-e  of  the  pe- 
trous bone  by  senun. 

2.  Ulceration  of  the  dm-a  mater  and  its 
comi^lete  detaclimeut  of  the  petrous  bone. 

3.  An  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebrum. 

4.  Undefined  suppuration  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  cases,  it 
appears  that  chronic  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  mem'brane  of  the  tym- 
panum may  exist  as  many  as  twenty  or 
more  years,  without  the  ])roductian  of  any 
disease  beyond  it,  or,  at  least,  without  the 
existence  of  symptoms  by  means  of  wliich 
the  presence  of  such  disease  can  be  diao-- 
nosed  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  vital  structures  become  sensibly 
affected,  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

The  third  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
it  is  shewn,  that  jiurulent  matter  in  tlie 
vestibule,  or  cochlea,  sometuncs  causes  dis- 
ease of  the  auditon-  nerve,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  medulla  oblongata,  producing 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  meninges, 
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and  death,  without  the  presence  of  any 
caries  of  the  bone. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  the  author 
shows  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  use 
of  the  term  otorrhcea,  and  of  using  in  its 
place  the  names  of  the  several  diseases, 
eight  in  number,  of  which  a  discharge  from 
the  ear  is  one  of  the  symptoms.  In  con- 
clusion, the  facts  which  he  is  desirous  of 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  medical  men, 
are,  that  the  bone,  diu-a  mater,  and  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  may  be  slowly  under- 
going disorganization,  without  the  presence 
of  any  other  symptoms  calculated  to  reveal 
to  the  medical  mau  the  existence  of  formi- 
dable disease,  than  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
charge from  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  that  consequently  no  person  suifering 
from  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  dermoid 
layer  of  the  meatus,  the  membrana  tym- 
pani,  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  can  be  assured  that  disease  is 
not  being  prolonged  to  the  temporal  bone, 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  ;  and  that  any 
ordinary  exciting  cause— as  an  attack  of 
fever  or  mfluenza,  a  blow  on  the  head,  &c. — 
may  not  induce  the  appearance  of  acute 
symptoms,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
speedily  fatal. 

Appended  to  the  paper  are  tables  giving 
the  particulai's  of  sixty-five  cases  of  disease 
extending  from  the  ear  to  the  brain ;  m 
which  tables,  the  duration  of  the  chronic 
and  acute  symptoms,  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  are  concisely  detailed. 

A  Case  of  Obstruction  of  the  Colon  relieved 
by  an  Operation  performed  at  the  Groin. 
By  James  Ltjke,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
London  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  &c. 
Communicated  by  James  Monceieff 
Aenott. 

The  subject  of  this  report  was  a  man 
aged  60,  who,  on  the  16th  Dec,  1850, 
first  complained  to  the  author  of  feeUng 
generally  unwell.  He  had  no  pain,  but  his 
countenance  was  depressed,  his  eyes  sallow, 
and  his  tongue  coated.  The  bowels  were 
confined,  and  latterly  medicines  had  acted 
with  difficulty  on  them.  An  aperient  was 
ordered,  and  on  the  foUo-ning  day  he  passed 
a  small  lumpy  motion,  but  without  rehef  to 
the  symptoms.  Castor  oil  was  ordered, 
but  after  a  time  was  rejected  by  vomiting. 
On  the  18th  there  was  no  rehef  from  the 
bowels,  and  he  vomited  everything  he  took. 
From  this  time  he  progressively  got  worse, 
in  spite  of  all  the  means  resorted  to  for  his 
rehef.  He  complained  of  pain  chiefly  about 
the  region  of  the  ecccum.  The  transverse 
arch  of  the  colon  could  be  felt  distended 
and  tympanitic.  A  careful  obsei-vation  of 
the  case  had  led  the  author  to  believe  that 
there  was  obstruction  in  the  bowel  about 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  it  was 


resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  operate  upon 
the  patient.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  23d.  Not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
assume  that  the  conclusion  respecting  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction  was  certainly  cor- 
rect, the  author  determined  to  adopt  that 
operation  wliich  would  give  him  some  op- 
portunity of  extendmg  his  seai'ch,  provided 
he  did  not  find  the  obstruction  at  the  point 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be.  He,  there- 
fore, opened  the  abdominal  parietes  near 
the  groin,  by  an  incision  fo'ir  inches  in 
length,  a  httle  to  the  outside  of  the  course 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  the  lower  extremity 
of  which  incision  terminated  a  httle  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  peritoneum  was 
opened  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches. 
On  passing  the  finger  down  the  surface  of 
the  intestine,  which  now  protruded,  a  dis- 
eased mass  could  be  felt,  wliich  appeared 
to  encircle  the  intestine.  The  bowel  was 
then  opened  above  tliis  part,  a  large  quantity 
of  feculent  matter  came  away,  and  the 
patient  expressed  liimsclf  as  reheved.  On 
now  passing  the  finger  into  the  bowel  it 
was  found  to  be  impervious  about  two 
inches  below  the  aperture. 

After  the  operation  the  recoveiy  of  the 
patient  was  rapid.  On  the  second  day 
faeces  passed  per  anum,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  more  than  a  month,  when  their 
passage  through  the  natural  opening  ceased : 
it  was  again  partially  restored,  but  from 
this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  fasces 
passed  by  the  wound.  It  is  closed  by  a 
well  fitted  pad,  and  he  has  been  enabled 
since  to  pursue  Ids  ordinary  occupatiott 
almost  without  interruption. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  remark  on 
the  danger  of  protracted  delay  m  attempt- 
ing to  reheve  such  cases,  a  delay  which  is, 
however,  to  a  great  extent,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis.  The 
distension  of  the  colon,  and  the  evidence 
afibrded  by  the  proper  introduction  of  the 
long  tube,  are  pointed  out  as  the  two 
means  of  diagnosis  on  which  rehance  may 
be  generally  placed  for  the  pm-pose  of  de- 
termining the  seat  of  obstruction  when  it 
is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  colon. 

The  advantages  of  the  operations  of 
Amussat  and  Littre  are  then  compared, 
and  the  author,  while  admitting  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  operating  in  the  loins,  as 
proposed  by  the  former,  of  not  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  yet  thinks  that  the  opera- 
tion ill  the  loin  offers  certain  advantages 
which  render  it  in  many  cases  preferable. 
By  the  operation  in  tlie  loins  nothing  more 
could  be  done  than  opening  the  intestine, 
but  this  might  in  some  cases  be  improper, 
as  where  obstructions  were  produced  by 
fibrous  bands  overlying  the  intestine,  or 
by  strangulations  the  result  of  causes 
actuig  exteriorly  to  its  tunics.     In  these 
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cases  the  proper  treatment  is  to  divide  the 
bands  or  relieve  the  cause  of  strangulation. 
In  the  event,  too,  of  an  error  of  diagnosis, 
the  opening  in  the  loins  does  not  provide 
any  facilities  for  correcting  the  error.  The 
danger  of  total  failure  of  affording  relief 
consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  must 
therefore  be  attributable  as  a  demerit  to 
the  operation  in  the  loins. 

There  are,  besides  the  minor  evils  in  tliis 
operation,  that  the  opening  cannot  be  con- 
veniently attended  to  by  the  patient  him- 
self, and  that  there  exists  frequently  a  gre.it 
dispositon  to  contraction,  arising  fcom  the 
gi-eat  depth  of  the  wound,  wliich  requii-es 
renewed  surgical  interferehce. 

In  all  these  ))articulars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  necessary  attendant  of  perito- 
neal section,  the  operation  of  opening  the 
abdominal  parietes  at  the  groin,  in  all  cases 
of  obstruction  or  suspected  obstruction  in 
the  lower  pai-t  of  the  colon,  appears  to  the 
author  to  be  the  operation  which  should  be 
preferred.  It  affords  faeilities  for  modify- 
ing the  treatment,  either  by  opening  the 
intestine  w'hen  incapable  of  relief  by  other 
means,  or  by  dividing  or  removing  any 
existing  cause  of  strangulation.  It  enables 
the  surgeon  to  extend  his  searcli  within  a 
limited  range,  in  the  event  of  the  diagnosis 
proving  incorrect ;  it  allows  him  to  open 
the  bowel  as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
obstruction  ;  and  it  secures  to  the  patient 
the  fiicilities  for  attending  to  his  own 
comfort,  which  appear  almost  a  necessary 
concbtion  to  make  life  endurable  under 
sach  circumstances. 

Variations   of   the    Sul/ifiates   and   Pfios-^ 
phates  excreted  tit    Acute  Chorea,  Deli 
rium  Tremens,   and  Inflammation  of  the 
Brum.    By  H.  Bence  Jokes. 
Having  determined  the  vaiiations  of  the 
sulphates    in   the   state   of    health,    when 
different    diets,    amount   of   exercise,    and 
medicines  were  taken,  the  variations  of  the 
sulphates   in    disease  were  examined.     At 
the  same  time,  the  total  amount  of  alka- 
line and  earthy  phosphates  was  determined, 
partly  in  order  to  see  whether  the  amount 
of  sulphates  and  of  phos])hates   bore  any 
relation  to  one  another,  and  partly  to  test 
the  conclusions  which  were  drawn  in  the 
author's    previous  paper  "  On  the  Taria- 
tions  of  the  Phosphates  in  Disease." 

The  cases  were  thus  classified : — 

1st.  Acute  and  chronic  diseases,  in  which 
the  muscular  structui-es  were  chiefly 
affected,  as  chorea. 

2d.  Functional  diseases  of  the  brain,  as 
delirium  tremens. 

3d.  Acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
nervous  structures,  as  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 


4th.  Chronic   diseases   of   the    nervous 

structures. 

5th.  Acute  diseases,  in  which  neither 
the  nervous  nor  the  muscular  structures 
were  chiefly  affected. 

(5th.  Chronic  diseases  in  which  neither 
the  nuiscular  nor  the  nervous  structures 
were  ciiiefly  affected. 

1  he  three  last  classes  gave  only  negative 
results. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  clcss,  three 
cases  of  most  intense  chorea  are  detailed. 
The  urine  was  examined  frequently  from 
the  third  to  the  eleventh  day.  The  phos- 
phates were  found  to  be  diminished  ;  the 
sidphates  were  presctit  in  very  great  excess. 
The  urine  was  found  to  be  so  loaded  with 
urea  that  nitrate  of  urea  crystaUi.sed  out 
before  the  urine  was  concentrated.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  as  high  as 
1036  in  one  case,  1035  in  another,  and  in 
the  third  1031. 

In  illustration  of  the  second  class  three 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  are  given.  The 
urine  was  examined  from  the  fifth  to  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  disease.  The  phos- 
phates were  not  found  to  be  so  remarkably 
diminished  as  in  the  cases  reported  in  the 
previous  paper.  The  suli^hates  were  found 
to  be  exceedingly  increased.  The  amount 
of  urea  was  so  great  tliat  nitric  acid  caused 
an  instantaneous  crystallization.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  was,  in  one  case,  1041  ;  in 
another,  1037  ;  and,  in  the  third,  1027. 

In  other  word?,  there  was  the  most  re- 
markable correspondence  between  the  state 
of  the  m'ine  in  acute  chorea,  and  in  delirium 
tremens. 

In  illustration  of  the  third  class,  four 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain 
are  given.  The  urine  was  examined  from 
the  fourth  to  the  twenty-sixth  day.  Though 
the  inflammation  in  these  v-ases  was  not  of 
so  intense  a  kind  as  in  those  which  were 
recorded  in  the  author's  previous  paper 
referred  to,  yet  they  confirm  the  statement 
that  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  phos- 
phates in  the  urine  are  increased  ;  they 
also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sul- 
phates are  at  the  same  time  increased  in 
the  same  degree. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  the 
phenomenon  common  to  acute  chorea,  and 
to  mtense  delirium  tremens,  is  increased  and 
iniceasing  muscular  action.  The  muscles 
are  highly  complex  organic  compounds,  in 
wliich  sulphurexists  inan  unoxydized  state; 
and  the  muscular  action  is  accotnytanied,  if 
not  caused,  by  an  action  of  )xygen,  which, 
among  other  results,  gives  rise  to  the  for* 
mation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  urea  ;  the 
amount  of  oxidation  being  proportioned  to 
the  intensity  of  the  muscular  action.  The 
result  prodticed  is  an  increase  of  the  sul- 
phates and  of  the  iirea  in  the  lu-ine,  just  as 
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in  healtli  they  would  be  increased  if  con- 
tinued strong  exercise  was  taken.  The 
increased  amount  of  ui'ea  does  not  consti- 
tute a  disease  resembling  diabetes,  but  it  is 
only  an  evidence  of  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place  within. 

The  increase  of  sulphates  and  phosphates 
of  the  brain  is  also  an  evidence  of  increased 
oxidation  of  the  nervous  structures.  These 
simultaneous  variations  depend  on  the  fact, 
that  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  brain  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  amount  of  phos- 
phates. 

Thus,  at  one  time  we  have  evidence  of 
increased  oxidation  of  the  elements  of  the 
nervous  structures,  and,  at  another  tmie, 
increased  oxidation  of  the  elements  of  the 
muscular  structures,  and  we  may  thus 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that,  at  one  time, 
the  function  of  the  nerves,  and,  at  another, 
that  of  the  muscles  is  inordinately  increased. 

The  time  occupied  m  reading  the  various 
papers  allowed  of  no  discussion. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  season. 


ACADEMY   OP   MEDICIIN'E,  PAEIS. 
June  10,  1851. 

Compression  of  the  Aorta  in  Uterine 
Hcemorrhage. 
M.  YiLLEXF/rvE  read  a  report  on  a  com- 
inunication  from  Dr.  Plouviez,  of  LUle,  on 
this  subject.  The  case  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  safelv 
delivered  of  her  third  child ;  she  had 
gone  on  well  until  the  tenth  day  of  her 
accouchement,  when  several  attacks  of  hae- 
morrhage occm-red,  which  were  checked  by 
plugging,  cold  affusion,  &c.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  there  took  place  another  and 
more  violent  flooding,  which  threatened 
her  life.  M.  Plouviez  practised  compres- 
sion of  the  aorta  at  the  sacro-vertebral 
junction,  and  the  hsemorrhage  instantly 
ceased.  The  compression  was  maintained 
for  forty-five  minutes,  the  other  usual 
means  being  employed  at  the  same  time. 
Six  days  afterwards,  another  flooding  oc- 
curred, and  induced  sucli  extreme  syncope 
that  the  patient  was  considered  to  be  dead. 
When  compression  had  been  continued 
three-quarters  of  an  liom*,  some  signs  of 
returning  animation  appeared,  whicli,  how- 
ever, again  quickly  vanished,  despite  the 
entire  cessation  of  ha;morrhage,  the  return 
of  which  was  prevented  by  prolonging  the 
compression  for  several  hours.  After 
patient  perseverance  with  various  means, 
life  was  restored,  and  the  patient  completely 
recovered. 


Variations  in  Form ;  and  Malformations  of 
the  Female  Pelvis. 
M.  Lexoir,  candidate  for  the  vacant 
place  in  the  obstetric  section,  read  an  essay 
in  which  he  distinguished  two  categories 
of  alterations  of  the  pelvis — those  which 
are  in  no  way  injurious,  and  those  which 
obstruct  delivery  or  the  free  use  of  the 
generative  organs,  f  uder  these  two  cate- 
gories the  author  established  divisions 
according  to  the  extent,  direction,  &c.,  of 
the  alterations,  and  according  to  the  period 
of  their  occurrence. 


June  21, 1851. 

Tannates  of  Quinine  and  Cinckonine. 

M.  Baeeeswil  read  an  essay,  in  which 
he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to 
the  preparations  of  these  tannates,  which 
he  stated  to  have  greater  powers  than 
equal  quantities  of  other  preparations  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  tu  be  devoid  of  bittei-ness. 
M.  Barreswil  stated  that  they  are,  more- 
over, suitable  to  those  cases  in  wliich  quinine 
is  not  borne  by  the  constitution. 

Nicotine. 
M.  Obfila  stated  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  researches  on  this  poison,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  its 
presence  can  be  detected  in  the  body  long 
after  death.  With  this  view  he  had  admi- 
nistered it  to  dogs,  and  suffered  them  to 
undergo  putrefaction,  and  had  then  been 
able  readily  to  detect  the  presence  of  nico- 
tine. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
June  11, 1851. 


Doul/le  Fracture  of  (he  Humerus  in  an 
Old  Woman. 
M.  Lenoir  presented  a  pathological  speci- 
men taken  from  the  body  of  a  woman  aged 
eighty-three ;  the  patient  having  died  three 
months  after  the  accident.  Tlie  nature  or 
extent  of  the  injury  had  remained  doubtful. 
On  examination  of  the  body,  a  fracture  of 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  was 
found.  The  head  of  the  bone  had  torn 
through  the  capsule,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
subscapular  fossa.  A  fracture  of  the  sur- 
gical neck  was  near!}-  consolidated.  The 
upper  fragment  was  attached  to  t  lie  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  by  a  portion  of  hgament. 
This  cavity  was  nearly  filled  up  by  fibrous 
tissue. 

MM.  MaIsonneute  and  Larret  re- 
marked upon  the  rarity  of  this  kind  of 
accident,  and  observed  that  its  diagnosis  is 
difficidt. 


CLEFT  PALATE. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 
Kcported,  with  Remarks,  by  Mr.  H.  Smith. 

Cleft  Palate. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  con- 
nected with  the  vast  improvements  which 
have  been  of  late  years  made  in  surgery, 
consists  in  the  eircumstance  that  most  of 
the  important  and  useful  practical  deduc- 
tions have  been  arrived  at,  not  by  chance 
or  through  mere  experience,  but  after  the 
strictest  anatomical  and  physiological  in- 
vestigation, both  by  reasoning  and  by  ex- 
periment. Animated  by  a  true  scientific 
fervour,  those  surgeons  of  the  present  age, 
who  are  working  for  the  improvement  of 
their  profession,  are  not  contented  with 
the  mere  observation  of  facts,  but  they  en- 
deavour, as  well,  to  find  out  their  precise 
causes.  And  thus  it  is  that  error  is  disco- 
TCi-ed  and  strictly  accounted  for,  and  me- 
thods of  practice  which  are  based  upon  a 
sure  rock  ai'C  substituted  for  those  which 
aiv  not  in  accordance  with  scientific  i-ules. 
One  of  those  procedures  in  sm-gery  which 
has  been  founded  upon  accurate  anatomical 
and  physiological  data,  and  which  has  been 
fully  tested  upon  these  grounds,  is  the  im- 
proved operation  for  that  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  parts  in  the  mouth  teinned  cleft 
palate.  Amongst  the  whole  class  of  defor- 
mities of  this  nature,  this  was  one  which 
was  found  to  be  most  ditScult  to  remedy 
in  an  eiiectual  manner.  The  most  eminent 
surgeons  have  given  their  attention  to  it, 
but  still,  until  of  late  years,  no  method  of 
operating  had  been  discovered,  on  which 
hope  of  any  thing  Kke  general  success  could 
be  placed.  The  reason  of  tliis  was,  that 
the  actual  condition  and  functions  of  the 
part  in  the  cleft  state  had  not  been  pro- 
perly inquired  into  and  accurately  under- 
stood. This  want  of  success — this  surgical 
problem — was,  however,  solved  m  1845  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  proved  by  a  most  ela- 
borate dissection,  and  by  an  ingenious  train 
of  reasoning,  that  so  long  as  certain  mus- 
cles of  the  palate  employed  their  functions, 
and  exerted  their  action  upon  the  soft 
parts,  an  cfiectual  bar  was  placed  to  the 
imion  of  the  fissure,  although  the  edges  of 
it  had  been  placed  in  most  careful  apposi- 
tion, and  the  tension  had  been  apparently 
taken  off  in  the  most  careful  manner. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary-  to  state  Mr. 


Fcrgusson's  views,  as  they  are  probably 
well  known  to  most  of  the  profession,  and 
we  have  before  alluded  to  them  in  a  pre- 
vious report  fi'om  this  hospital ;  but  wo 
may  brielly  mention,  that  he  has  found 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
wound  was  tlie  levator  jialati  muscle,  which 
acts  powerfully  in  drawing  ujiwards  and 
aside  the  two  lla])s  of  the  palate.  The  ob- 
ject the  surgeon  had  in  view,  then,  was  to 
divide  this  nuiscle ;  and  the  doing  so  is 
the  essential,  or  at  least  the  most  essential, 
featui'e  of  this  operation.  Other  muscidar 
fibres  may  be  divided,  if  necessaiy,  as  those 
of  the  palato-pharyngeus  ;  but  a  free  divi- 
sion of  the  levator  palati  will  generally  pa- 
ralyse the  flaps,  and  they  may  be  easily 
brought  into,  and  retained  m  contact,  until 
firm  union  has  taken  place.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  has  now  had  many  opportunities  of 
putting  this  operation  into  force.  We  have 
witnessed  many  of  them  in  his  and  other 
surgeons'  hands,  and  the  success  has  been 
remarkable,  even  in  cases  which  have  been 
tried  on  the  old  plan,  and  when  failure  had 
occurred. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this 
operation,  a  surgeon  of  some  authority,  in 
a  work  on  operative  surgery  lately  publish- 
ed, doubts  the  accuracy  of  these  views.  Mr. 
Skcy  denies  the  action  of  the  levator  palati 
muscle  on  the  flaps  of  the  palate,  and  states 
his  belief  that  it  is  to  the  tensor  palati  that 
the  tension  on  the  palate  is  mainly  owing, 
and  recommends  a  free  division  through 
the  substance  of  the  palate,  on  each  side  of 
the  fissure,  by  which  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle  as  well  as  other  parts  are  cut 
through.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Dief- 
fenbach  ;  but  the  success  of  this  measiu-e 
is  problematical.  If  any  one  will  exa- 
mine with  care  the  structure,  position,  and 
functions  of  tlie  two  chief  muscles  of  the 
palate,  he  will  observe  that  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  tensor  palati  on  the  soft  parts 
is  very  limited  indeed,  and  that  it  is  a  ten- 
sor— at  least  to  any  extent — only  in  name  ; 
whilst  the  levator  has  a  very  free  action, 
and  forcibly  lifts  up  the  soft  palate  ;  and 
when  this  latter  is  separated  into  two  flaps, 
as  in  the  cleft  condition,  draws  them  away 
from  each  other.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
insure  success  in  a  bad  case,  it  is  neces^aiy 
to  divide  this  muscle  on  either  side  prior 
to  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  toge- 
ther ;  but,  if  this  be  done,  there  is  no 
need  whatever  of  making  incisions  througJi 
the  whole  structm'e  of  the  palate  on 
either  side  of  the  cleft.  The  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views 
is  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
these  operations,  and  the  fact  tliat  those 
surgeons  who  have  put  the  plan  in  force 
have,  withqwt  exception,  spoken  well  of  it, 
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and  acknowledged  its  superiority  over  those 
of  the  older  surgeons. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  make  these 
remarks  before  relating  an  illustrative  case 
which  has  lately  been  in  the  hospital,  in- 
asmuch as  the  subject  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  it  should  be,  and  the  serious  mis- 
take wliich  Mr.  Skey  has  himself  undoubt- 
edly fallen  into  may  very  hkely  be  the 
cause  of  others  entertaining  the  same  ideas 
respecting  this  operation. 

A  girl,  setat.  19,  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital from  Southampton  in  the  early  part 
of  May,  with  a  fissure  extending  througli 
the  centre  of  the  soft  palate,  and  runnmg 
forwards  and  imphcating  tlie  hard  textures 
as  well,  to  the  extent  of  near  half  an  inch. 
The  cleft  was  not  very  wide,  and  in   other 
resjiects  it  was  considered  by  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  to  be  a  case  which  might  be  remedied 
by  his  operation.      Accordingly,  on  Satur- 
day,   May   10th,    the   operation  was    per- 
formed   in    tlie   following   manner.      The 
knife  for  making  the  preliminary  mcisions 
(consisting  of  a  short  narrow  blade  set  at 
rigiit  angles  to  a  long  handle)  was  carried 
up  above  the  cleft  on  either  side,  the  cu- 
ting  edge  being  tiu-ned  outwards,  and,  by  a 
firm  and  continuous  movement  of  the  hand 
from  before  backwards,  the  levatores  pa- 
lati  were  incised  across.     The  extremity  of 
the  flap  on  the  left  side  was  then  seized  by 
a  hooked  pair  of  forceps  ;  this  was  held  by 
the  left  hand,  and  with  tlie  right  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  used  a  narrow  sharp-pointed  knife 
to  pare  the  edge.     After  this  was   accom- 
plished, that  on  the  right  side  was  made 
raw.     These  important  steps  being  accom- 
plished, a  shaqi  and  loug-bladed  needle,  set 
in  a  firm  handle,  and  carrying  along  silken 
ligatm'c,  was  carried  with  a  firm  and  some- 
what   sudden     movemei.t     of    the    wrist 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  flap  on 
the  left  side.     As  soon  as  the  point  of  it 
was  fairly  discerned  as  having  pierced  the 
flap,  the  thread  was  seized  A\ith  a  long  pair 
of  forceps,  the  operator  still  keeping  firm 
hold  of  the  handle  of  the  needle  until  the 
thread  was  fairly  laid  hold  of     The  instru- 
ment was  then  withdrawn.     A  thread  of  a 
different  colour  was  nowintroduced  through 
the  opposite  side  of  the  palate,  in  the  same 
manner.     The  two  were  tied  together,  and 
thus  a  single  thread   made,  passing  across 
from  side  to  side.     Two  otiier  sutures  were 
introduced   on    cither   side  lower    down. 
Then  the  woimd  being  well  sponged,  they 
were  tied  finuly,  and  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
were  brought  together  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner, — of  course  excepting  that  in 
the  hard  palate,  which  remained  open. 

For  the  satisfactoi'y  completion  of  this 
operation  it  is  nccessaiy  to  be  very  handy, 


and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  various 
points.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  him- 
self must  give  his  full  consent,  and  be  de- 
termmed  to  bear  the  operation  witji  cou- 
rage and  patience,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do 
it  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The 
head  should  be  well  supported  by  an  as- 
sistant, and  plentiful  supplies  of  iced  water 
should  be  m  readiness,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  mouth  and  supjiressing  the 
ha?morrhage,  which  in  some  instances  is 
somewhat  abundant.  It  is  well  to  have 
some  small  pieces  of  sponge  in  readiness, 
so  as  to  wipe  away  the  blood  and  mucus 
from  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  more  particu- 
larly before  tightening  the  threads.  If 
these  Uttle  but  important  matters  be  well 
attended  to,  the  operation,  which  may  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  ti-ying  nature, 
will  be  rendered  much  more  simple  both  to 
the  patient  and  to  the  surgeon. 

Tlie  knot  which  Mr.  Fergusson  uses  in 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  cleft  together  is 
diflerent  from  that  ordinarily  employed, 
and  is  very  simple.  Instead  of  making  the 
first  turn  of  the  knot  ui  tlie  eominou  way, 
and  carrying  the  fingers  u]ion  it  through 
the  moutli  to  the  palate,  which  is  a  very 
awkward  expedient  m  such  a  locahty,  Mr. 
Fergusson  makes  a  simple  loop  on  one  side 
of  the  thread,  and  then  |:)asses  the  other 
extremity  of  the  same  through  this  loojj  ; 
and  by  this  means  a  rimning  knot  is  made, 
and  easily  carried  down  by  the  extremities 
of  the  mdex  fingers  to  the  palate .-  tlie  cleft 
is  brought  closely  together.  The  knot  is 
now  firmly  kept  in  its  position,  by  keeping 
the  threads  tense  on  each  side,  and,  by  a 
careful  and  somewhat  rapid  manoeuvre  of 
the  fingers,  another  turn  of  the  hga- 
ture  is  made  in  the  ordinai-y  manner,  and 
the  knot  made  accurately  fast. 

The  patient  who  was  operated  upon  went 
on  favourably.  She  was  rather  low  two 
days  after  the  proceeding,  and  was  ordered 
to  take  plenty  of  fluid  nourishment,  beef 
tea,  and  eggs  ;  and  on  the  third  day  a  little 
wine.  She  was  strictly  commanded  to  take 
nothing  solid,  and  not  to  talk.  On  the 
eighth  day  Mr.  Fergusson  removed  the 
stitches,  wlien  union  by  the  first  intention 
had  taken  place  all  along  the  jialate. 

It  is  necessary  that  tlie  patient  should 

be  well  supported  after  this  operation,  as 

there  is  some  cliance  of  sloughing  taking 

place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  along  the 

hue  of  the  recently  united  palate,  if  he  is 

allowed  to  get  too  low.     At  the  same  time 

the  parts  must  be  kept  in  as  quiet  a  condi- 

I  tioii  as  possible,  for  fear  of  the  tender  ad- 

I  hesions  giving   way  :  therefore  solid  food, 

!  which  will  too  nuieh  excite  the  action  of 

the  ]ialatal  and  pharyngeal  muscles,  must 

bo  withheld,  and  only  fluid  nourishment, 
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such  as  strcng  bcof-tea,  jellies,  and  wine, 
b  e  coiitiiuially  given.  The  patient,  too, 
must  not  be  permit teel  to  talk  until  firm 
union  has  taken  place  ;  and  the  best  mode 
o  f  obviating  the  natural  wish  to  do  so,  is 
to  permit  liim  to  have  pen  and  ink,  orjuMi- 
cil  and  slate,  so  as  by  tliat  means  to  eom- 
munieate  ids  ideas  to  his  friends  and  at- 
tendant s. 

Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia. 

Anne  Poole,  aged  45,  a  thin  and  very 
old  looking  woman,  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  on  April  10,  with  a  strangulated 
femoral  hernia  on  the  right  side.  She  had 
sulfered  from  it  hiring  the  last  three  years. 
It  appears  that  she  was  suddenly  seized,  on 
the  7th,  with  pain  in  the  belly  and  vomit- 
ing, upon  wiiieh  she  sent  for  a  surgeon, 
who  apphed  some  external  remedy  to  the 
abdomen  ;  but  as  the  symptoms  continued 
unabated,  the  patient  sent  for  another  sur- 
geon, who  readily  detected  the  hernial  pro- 
trusion, and  attempted  to  reduce  it  by  tlie 
taxis  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this,  he  sent 
her  into  the  hospital.  On  her  arrival,  the 
rupture,  wliieh  had  now  been  strangulated 
a  gi-eat  many  hours,  was  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  elastic,  and  not  very  tender. 
Tlie  sickness  had  mcreased  in  severity,  and 
the  matter  vomited  was  stercoraceous. 
Pulse  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  so  was 
the  breathing ;  tongue  was  fui-red ;  coun- 
tenance anxious. 

At  12  o'clock  P.M.  ilr.  Fergusson  per- 
formed the  opei-ation,  by  making  a  hmited 
incision,  about  an  inch  in  length,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tumour.  He  divided  tlie 
different  coverings,  and  having  cut  Gim- 
bernat"s  ligament,  he  was  enabled  to  loosen 
the  stricture  and  to  return  the  bowel,  with- 
out opening  the  sac  ;  but  he  still  deemed 
it  wise  to  make  an  opening  mto  it.  The 
bowel  was  found  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to 
be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  The  ojdc- 
ration  was  finished,  and  the  wound  was 
united  by  a  single  stitch.  Water-dressing, 
compress,  and  bandage,  were  apphed.  The 
patient's  pulse  fell  after  the  operation  ;  she 
had  less  pain,  but  the  sickness  continued 
for  some  time  afterwards. 

11th. — Has  not  slept  during  the  night, 
and  she  has  vomited.  The  bowels  have 
not  yet  been  relieved,  and  she  has  a  trou- 
blesome cough,  for  which  she  is  taking  a 
pectoral  mixture.  In  the  evening  she  be- 
came restless,  and  the  abdomen  became 
tender  on  pressure ;  bowels  not  yet  moved ; 
pulse  full  and  very  rapid.  To  take  thirty 
minims  of  laudanum  ;  to  apply  hot  fomen- 
tations to  the  belly.  At  night-time  she 
became  relieved,  and  felt  more  comfortable. 

12th. — Has  passed  a  very  good  night ; 
slept   well,   and   was   not    restless.      The 


wound  is  looking  remarkably  well,  and  has 
been  dressed  with  strapping  and  wet  lint, 
liowels  have  not  been  opened.  To  have 
one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  to  take  some 
brandy. 

liJtli. — Bowels  were  well  opened  by  the 
castor  oil.  The  wound  is  healing  well. 
She  remains  very  weak. 

IGth. — She  remains  very  weak,  and  an 
erysipelatous  blusli  has  apjieared  on  the 
abdomen.  The  wound  is  iicaling  up.  She 
is  ordered  to  take  beef-tea,  brandy,  and 
ammonia.  From  this  date  the  patient  suf- 
fered from  a  very  severe  attack  of  erysi- 
pelas, which  brought  her  down  to  a  very 
low  condition ;  but  by  means  of  liberal 
support  she  has  been  enabled  to  struggle 
tlirough  the  attack  ;  but  she  is  now  in  a 
somewhat  precarious  condition  from  the 
effects  of  this  attack.  Tlie  wound,  how- 
ever, made  in  the  operation  has  almost  en- 
tirely Iiealed  up,  and,  with  cai'e,  she  may 
rally  from  her  weakness. 

From  the  many  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia  wliich  we  have  ij'om  time  to  time 
published  from  tliis  hospital,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  siu-geons  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  particidar  method  of 
operating.  In  some  of  the  operations  the 
hernial  sac  has  been  opened,  and  in  others 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  ends  of  the 
proceeding  would  be  best  answered  by  re- 
ducing the  hernia  without  cutting  into 
the  peritoneal  cavit}'.  Those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  foUow  up  the  cases 
which  have  been  reported,  will  see  what 
are  those  in  which  each  operatiou  is  most 
available.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  in  those 
instances  where  the  hernia  had  not  been 
strangulated  for  auy  length  of  tune,  when 
the  symptoms  were  not  so  severe  as  to  lead 
one  to  the  apprehension  of  serious  miscliief 
havmg  occurred  to  the  strangidated  por- 
tion of  gut,  that  the  operation  has  been 
attempted,  or  performed,  without  the  sur- 
geon dividing  the  sac ;  and  in  these  fa- 
vourable cases  success  has  resulted  ;  where- 
as in  those  more  serious  cases,  wliere  the 
hernia  has  been  of  long  standing,  where 
strangulation  has  been  existmg  for  upwards 
of  two  or  three  days,  and  the  symptoms 
have  been  such  as  to  lead  the  surgeon  to 
suppose  that  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the 
intestine  has  occurred,  the  sac  has  been 
opened,  and  the  intestine  looked  at  before 
it  has  been  returned  mto  the  abdomen. 
Jsevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases 
a  speedy  and  fatal  result  has  occurred; 
not,  indeed,  from  the  sac  having  been 
opened,  but  in  consequence  of  the  stran- 
gulation being  allowed  to  go  on  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  The  fact  of  idceration  or 
gangrene  of  the  intestine  havuig  been 
found  after   death,  as  was  the  case  in  two 
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of  the  instances  reported,  shews  that  it  is 
necessarj-  to  open  the  sac  wlien  strangula- 
tion has  been  of  long  duration,  and  the 
general  symptoms  are  very  severe.  In  the 
case  reported  abo\  e,  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  to  open  the  sac,  as  the  intestine 
was  returned  upon  dividing  Gimbernat's 
hgament ;  yet  the  symptoms  were  such, 
and  strangulation  had  taken  place  so  many 
hours,  that  it  was  perhaps  the  safest  alter- 
native for  the  patient  to  open  the  sac,  and 
look  at  the  condition  of  the  intestme  before 
returnmg  it. 


(CorrcgponUcuce. 


MTJ.  ACTON  OS  MH.  SYME  S   OPEBATION  POE 
STEICTUKE. 

SlE, — I  am  induced  to  think  that  your 
correspondent,  "  A  Subscriber,"  who  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  "  that  it  is  an  imperative 
duty  on  me  to  state  the  particulars  of  the 
fatal  cases  of  stricture  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  deaths  attending  the  perineal 
section,"  cannot  be  in  possession  of  my 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  IJrmary  and  Gene- 
rative Organs,  but  that  he  must  have 
quoted  from  the  very  flattering  and  favoui'a- 
ble  review  of  the  book  which  appeared  in 
your  journal. 

If  your  Che  hire  coiTCspondent  will  refer 
to  the  foot-note  attached  to  the  quotation 
you  extracted,  he  will  find  the  inibrmation 
required  ;  if,  after  perusing  the  original,  he 
shall  remain  unconvinced,  and  will,  either 
in  your  pages  or  by  private  letter,  inform 
me  what  further  information  he  requires,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  his  iuquu-ies.  I 
■woidd,  however,  remind  your  correspondent 
that,  had  I  filled  my  already  bulky  volume 
with  the  details  of  cases  I  had  witnessed, 
my  book  would  have  lost  its  practical  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  "  that  distinctive  and  pre- 
eminently diagnostic  value"  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  accord  to  it. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  ACTOK. 

46,  Queen  Anne  Street, 

Cavendish  Square, 

July  185). 
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THE  CnOLEEA  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  subjoined  intelhgence  up  to  the  13th 
ult.  has  been  received  from  Jamaica  :  — 

"  We  understand  that  tlie  cliolcra,  wiiich, 
it  has  been  already  announced,  had  made 
its  appearance  in  Westmoreland,  has  ex- 


tended from  Maylersfield  to  Friendship, 
attacking  every  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cabiritta  river.  At  Mesopotamia  and 
Friendship  there  have  been  ten  deaths, 
and  one  at  Blackheath.  The  disease  also 
exists  at  the  Mint  and  King's  Valley, 
Grange  Hill,  and  Lincoln  ;  and  one  case  is 
reported  at  the  Big-bi'idge.  One  fatal  case 
has  occurred  in  the  town  of  Savannah-la- 
Mar,  brought  from  the  infected  district. 
This  occurred  on  Saturday  last.  No  other 
case  is  reported  in  the  toivn  :  but  a  good 
deal  of  diarrlicea  exists  round  the  place 
where  the  person  died.  It  is  stated 
that  the  custos  of  Westmoreland,  who  is 
in  this  city,  has  been  applied  to  to  procure 
a  supply  of  medicines  and  a  medical  man. 
The  former  has  been  procured  by  him  ;  but 
we  ai'e  not  aware  whether  the  seiTices  of  a 
medical  man  can  be  or  have  been  secured. 
We  fear  that  in  this  latter  respect  Mr. 
M'Neel's  exertions  wiU  be  unavailing." 

ST.  ltjee's  hospital  fob  lunatics — 

STATISTICS,  &C. 

The  centenary  festival  of  this  charity  was 
latelv  celebrated  at  the  London  Tavern. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  Chaieman  in  addressing  the  assem- 
bly, said  they  had  before  them  a  most  able 
report  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  to 
which  were  appended  some  valuable  statis- 
tical tables  drawn  up  with  the  greatest 
care.  From  this  interesting  document  they 
learnt  that  out  of  19,029  patients  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  its 
opening,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1751,  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1850,  there  had  been 
discharged,  cured,  8,389.  But,  there  were 
circumstances  and  considerations  which 
cannot  be  made  apparent  in  such  a  report, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked. The  report  told  them  of  the  euros 
that  had  been  effected,  but  it  did  not  tell 
them  of  the  happiness  wliich  those  ciu-es 
had  diffused,  or  of  the  misery  which  they 
had  alleviated.  Many  improvements  had 
of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  treat- 
ment and  management  of  the  poor  insane. 
That  system  of  coercion  which  too  often, 
even  under  the  ablest  supermtendence, 
degenerated  into  a  most  cruel  tyramiy  and 
torture,  had  passed  away.  Compassionate 
tenderness  had  been  substituted  for  it,  and 
the  poor  lunatic  had  a  greater  share  of 
comfort  in  the  hospital  than  it  was  his  lot 
to  enjoy  in  his  own  home.  While  these 
improvements  have  been  going  on,  if  we 
look  to  the  proportion  of  tiie  cures,  to  tho 
ninnber  of  patients  admitted,  nothing  covld 
be  niore  satisfactory  in  the  resxdt.  It  ap- 
peanid  tliat  in  the  last  year  69  and  a  frac- 
tio)j,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  out  of  tho30 
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admitted,  hau  been  discharged  cured.  Were 
they  to  stop  there  ?  He  knew  it  had  been 
said  by  those  who  had  a  right  to  speak 
with  authority  on  this  matter,  and  for 
whose  opinions  he  entertauicd  a  very  great 
n^spect,  tliat  this  hospital,  owing  to  its 
unt'avoiu-able  site,  and  the  dilHcuhy  of  af- 
fording air  and  exercise  to  the  patients, 
ouglit  no  longer  to  be  continued  ;  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  improve  it,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  removed  without  (he 
•walls  of  this  metropolis.  But,  he  would 
ask,  where  were  tlie  funds  to  come  from  to 
rebuild  this  hospital?  It  appeared  that  it 
cost  50,000/.  ages  ago  to  build  the  present 
struct  im?,  and  where  was  the  source  whence 
to  derive  another  50,000/.  to  erect  a  new 
one  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  far  wiser  coiu-se 
to  make  all  those  improvements  in  the 
present  builcUng  which  science  and  experi- 
ence enabled  tliem  to  do  ?  He  most  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  all  those  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  adch-ess  would  exert  them- 
selves in  support  of  that  luunaue  under- 
taking. 

The  amoimt  of  subscriptions  announced 
was  about  £2,500,  exclusive  of  certain  dona- 
tions, the  amounts  of  which  were  not 
stated  by  the  treasurer. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  DE.  lATCOCK,  OF  YORK. 

A  handsome  silver  tea  service  has  been 
presented  to  Dr.  Thomas  Laycock,  of  York, 
by  the  Associated  Licentiates  Extra  Urbem 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  with  the 
following  mscription :  — 

"  Presented  to  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  York  Dispensary,  Lec- 
turer on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
York  Medical  School,  &c.  &c.,  by  his 
friends,  the  Associated  Licentiates  Extra 
L^rbem  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  in  testimony  of  their  very  cor- 
dial esteem  and  regard,  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  ability,  euerg^%  and  zeal  with  which 
he  has  maintained  their  rights  and  m- 
terests. — Aimo  Domini,  1851." 

■  CONTEIBUTIOXS  TO  U>1TEESITT  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 

The  Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  received  payment  of  £360 
legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Charles 
Cullen,  of  Maldon,  Essex,  and  ordered  that 
sum  to  be  added  to  the  other  permanently- 
invested  fimds  of  the  hospital — viz.,  £300 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Fellowes, 
and  £200  given  by  an  anonvmous  bene- 
feetor  ("W.  L.  D.")  in  1834  and  1835, 
with  directions  that  those  sums  shoidd  be 
invested. 

THE  GERMAX  HOSPITAL  AT  DALSTOX. 

The  annual  general  court  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  German  Hospital  was  lately 


held  at  the  London  Tavern.  The  re- 
port, which  was  read,  showed  the 
number  of  in-patients  during  the  last  year 
to  have  been  172,  and  the  joint  number  of 
out-patients  at  the  hospital,  and  at  the 
eastern  and  western  dispensaries,  amounted 
to  •l-,083,  of  which  1,682  at  tlie  hospital 
dispensary  were  poor  English.  The  num- 
ber of  in-patients  since  the  opening  of  the 
hospital  hi  1845  was  2,166,  and  of  out- 
patients 15,013.  The  year's  accounts 
showed  an  income  of  2,611/.,  exclusive  of 
703/.  received  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed Adolphus-ward — a  ward  for  sick 
women  and  children,  which  the  committee 
think  of  founding  in  remembrance  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  expenditvu-e  was  2,189/.,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance of  534/.  in  favour  of  tlie  hospital, 
besides  1,200/.  of  funded  property. 


ELECTION  OF  EXAMINEES  FOR  THE  QUEEN'S 
T7NIVEESITY  IN  lEELAND. 

The  following  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Examiners  in  the  Queen's  L^niversity  of 
Ireland  were  duly  elected  by  the  senate  at 
a  recent  meeting,  held  in  the  Council 
Cliamber,  Dublin  Castle  :— Cathcart  Lees, 
M.p.,  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicme  ;  John  Hamilton,  il.D.,  m  Sur- 
gery ;  H.  Carhsle,  M.D.,  of  Belfast,  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy ;  James  Apjohn,  M.D.,  in  Che- 
misti-y  ;  Alexander  Fleming,  M.D.,  of  Cork, 
in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  JMedical 
Jurisprudence ;  Greorge  J.  Allraan,  M.D., 
in  Zoology  and  Botany  ;  Thomas  M'Keever, 
M.D.,  in  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of 
W^omen  and  Children. 

ADMISSION  OF  FELLOWS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

At  the  Comitia  Majora  held  on  the  25th 
ult.  the  following  hcentiates  wei-e  elected 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  College  : 
namely,  Dr.  A.  Wliyte  Barclay,  of 
Cm'zon  Street,  May  Fair — Dr.  William 
Macintyre,  of  Harley  Street — Dr.  Richard 
Quain,  of  Hai'ley  Street — Dr.  Theopliilus 
Thompson,  of  Bedford  Square — and  Dr. 
Wihiam  Wegg,  of  Maddox  Street. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  the  27t!i 
ult.  :— G.  Wliitley— E.  Chapman— C.  J. 
White- C.  T.  Pearce— J.  Williams— J. 
Wilkhis— D.  T.  Morris- R.  B.  E:idd— W. 
G.  Bacot — T.  R.  Johnson — J.  P.  Xash. 

Admitted  on  the  4th  inst. : — Messrs.  F. 
J.  Windus— S.  Bro^vne— W.  H.  Folker— 
J.  R.  Price— R.Wilhams—H.  B.  Savers— 
F.  Nuttall— T.  Hales— T.  A.  Bottomley— 
H.  Cole— W.  H.  Harris— and  B.  ShilUtoe. 

Admitted  on  the  7th  inst. : — Messrs. 
W.  Hurst— G.  S.  D.  Harris— C.  F.  Lewis— 
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L.  H.  J.  Havne— W.  H.  Carter— E.  P. 
©amble— T.  Peete— S.  C.  Townsend— G. 
BuU— F.  J.  Money. 

OBirrAET. 
On  the  2cl  inst.,  Frederick  Gilbertson,  Esq., 
surgeon,  Egham-hiU,  Surrej. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

July  7,  1851. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  tlie  Society, 
held  this  day,  at  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  5.3,  Ber- 
ners  Street,  Db.  Addison  in  tlie  Chair, 
the  following  donations  to  the  funds 
"were  announced  :  —  A  donation  of  ten 
guineas  from  the  Guardian  Life  Assurance 
Company  ;  a  donation  of  ten  guineas  from 
the  Pelican  Life  Assiu-ance  Company ;  a 
donation  of  ten  guineas  from  the  Eagle 
Life  Insurance  Company ;  a  subscription 
of  one  guinea,  annually,  from  the  Anchor 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

Me.  Hunt  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Uses 
and  I-units  of  Statistical  Science  as  apphed 
to  the  Study  of  Epidemics."  The  author 
having  exposed  the  fallacious  tendency  of 
the  various  accounts  which  were  generally 
published  diu-ing  the  raging  of  an  epi- 
demic, proceeded  to  show  that  the  legiti- 
mate application  of  statistics  was  the 
natural  corrective  of  these  fallacies,  pre- 
senting not  merely  a  few  interesting  or 
extraordinary  facts,  but  a  multitude  of 
ordinary  facts,  the  influence  of  which  be- 
came counteractive  of  the  preponderating 
weight  of  a  few  rare  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  disease. 

He  then  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  special 
difficidties  attending  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  statistics,  arising  from  the  varia- 
tions in  the  subjects  of  disease,  and  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  might  be- 
come exposed  to  morbific  or  therapeutic 
influences  ;  these  difficidties  being  so  for- 
midable, m  the  department  of  the- 
rapeutics, as  to  prevent  the  successful 
apphcation  of  statistical  inquiries  to  that 
particular  branch  of  medicine,  while  it  was 
specially  adapted  to  the  prophylactic  de- 
partment. Thus  the  influence  of  vaccina- 
tion in  the  prevention  of  small-pox  might 
easily  be  solved  if  the  profession  generally 
■would  lend  a  helping  hand,  by  replying 
to  the  inquiries  on  this  subject  already 
issued  by  the  Society. 

Dre.  Addison,  Theophilus  Thompson, 
and  Seaton,  and  Mr.  "Walsh,  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  Mr.  Hunt's  paper. 

It  was  announced  from  the  chair,  that  a 
paper  "  On  the  Nature  of  Epidemics,"  by 


Mr.  Grove,  of  Wandsworth,  would  be  read 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  August  the  4th. 


BERTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  MeteopoliS 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  July  5. 


Deaths. 

Males 53t 

Females..  469 


Births. 

Males....  746 
Females..  784 

1530 


Causes  of  Death. 

.lCauses   1003 

EciFiKD  Causes 1001 

.  Zyviotic  {or  Kpidemic.  Kndemic, 

Contaeioiis^  Diseases. ...  214 
Sporadic  Piseases,  viz. — 

,  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 46 

Brain,  Spinal   Marrow,   Nerves. 

and  Senses   132 

.  Heart  and  Hloodvessels .33 

Lunirs  and  organs  of  Respiration  114 

Stomach,  Liver,  &c 6S 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c ll 

Childbirth,  niseasesof  Uterus. &c.  3 
Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 7 

Skin 3 

Premature  Birth 27 

Old  Aire 40 

Sudden  Deaths 16 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c....  60 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 


Small-pox Ifi 

.Measles 29 

Scarlatina    22 

Hoopinsr-cough 38 

Diarrhoea 23 

Cholera i 

Typhus 46 

Dropsy 17 

Hydrocephalus 36 

Apoplpxy 33 

Paralysis 24 


'"Convulsions 34 

Bronchitis  36 

Pneumonia 13 

Phthisis   142 

Lunffs   7 

Teething 9 

Stomach  9 

Liver 17 

Childbirth   1 

Uterus 2 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
131  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  27th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29  87 

,,         „         „         Thermometer*   629 

Self-registerine:  do.''   Max.   93*    Min.   34" 

■>  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  -76.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Meteoro LOG  icAT..— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  V9-  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS, 

F.  F.  de  la  Figanier  (name  scarcely  legib'e).-  Dr. 
W.  R.  Wagstaff.  His  hook  was  noticed  at 
page  1117  of  our  last  volume.  His  name  is  not 
in  the  Directory,  Init  his  address  may  be  pro- 
cured  by  application  at  his  publ'shers. 

Mr.  J.  Hintoii's  Cases  will  be  inserted.  His  let- 
ter has  been  forwarded  to  the  publishers. 

Several  communications,  which  are  in  type,  are 
unavoidably  postponed. 


iLontion  i^rntrai  vPauue* 
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LECTURES 
ox 

T  u  :\r  o  u  R  s, 

Delivered   in    the    Theatre    of  the   Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

By  James  Paget, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the 
College. 


Lectttre  v. — Paet  I. 
Fibrous  tumours — Their  distinction  from 
the   corresponding  outgrowths      General 
form,  connectiona,  tnvestmenfs,  and  struc- 
ture   of  fibrous    tumours — Microscopic 
characters  in  different  specimens — com 
■binatioiis  irith  muscular  and  elastic  tis- 
sues, and  with  bone — Formation  of  ci/sts 
and  deposit  oflime-saltx,  conslUutinr/  the 
"fbro-ci/stic"  and  '^fibi  o-calcareoits"  tu- 
mours— Disintegration;    and    oilier    dis- 
eases. 
Particular  illustrations  of  fibrous  ttimou7-s 
growing  on  tendinous  or  fibrous  tissues — 
In  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue—  In  or  upon 
periosteum   and  bone — In  or  about  the 
jaws — In  the  lobules  of  the  ears — Sum- 
mary of  observations. 
TffE  name  of  "fibrous   tumour"   appears 
the  best,  among  the  sixteen  or  more,  bj 
■which  different  writers  have  described  the 
tumours  whose  chief  characteristic  is  their 
likeness  to  tlie  natural  fibrous  or  t«nchnous 
tissue  of  tlie  body.     Tliis,  at  least,  seems 
the  best  for  a  general  designation ;  and  to 
those  among  them  which  are  constructed 
of  more  than  one  elementary  tissue  we  may 
^give  such  names  as  "fibro-muscular,"  "fibro- 
elastic,"  "  fibro-calcareous,"  &c. 

The  most  h-equent  and  notorious  exam- 
ples of  tlie  species  are  the  fibrous  tumours, 
or  fibrous  bodies,  of  the  uterus  ;  the  "hard,' 
fleshy  tubercle  of  tlie  uterus,"  as  it  was 
described  by  Dr.  BaiUie.  From  these, 
chiefly,  the  general  characters  of  the  species 
may  be  described. 

First,  the  usual  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  tiunoiu-s  and  the  out- 
growths of  the  sajie  structui-e.  The  uterus 
presents  examples  of  both.  The  fibrous 
Uterine  polypi,  more  projierly  so  called,  are 
continuous  outgrowths  of  and  from  the 
eubstance  of  the  uterus  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues 
of  the  uterus,  growing,  in  variety  of  pro- 
portions, into  its  cavity  and  that  of  the 
vagina.  The  fibrous  'tumours,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  these,  are  discontinuous 
XLViu.— 1233.     July  IB,  iHbl. 


growths  of  similar  tiesue,  in  or  near,  not 

of,  the  substance  of  tlie  uterus.* 

The  distinction  is  often  ditlicult  to  make 
during  life ;  for  the  pendulous,  polypoid, 
and  narrow-stemmed  outgrowth  uiay  be 
imitated,  in  all  its  external  characters,  by  a 
tumour  growing  near  the  suriace  of  the 
uterus,  and  projecting  into  its  cavity,  with 
a  gi-adually  tiiinniiig  investment  of  its 
muscular  and  mucous  tissues.  On  dissec- 
tion, however,  the  continuity  of  the  polypus 
or  outgrowth,  and  the  discontinuity  of  the 
tumour,  may  generally  be  discerned,  even 
m  s])ecimens  which,  like  two  in  the  museum 
of  St.  JJartholomew's  Hospital,  are,  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  exactly  alike.f 

Similar  differences  exist  among  what  are 
classed  together  as  fibrous  tumours  of  bone 
or  periosteum :  some,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
tumours  ;  some  are  outgrowths,  and  the 
line  of  distmction  cannot  be  well  drawn. 

The  fibrous  tumours,  of  which  al^^ne  I 
shall  at  present  speak,  appear  to  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  towards  a  spherical  or  oval 
shape,  with  a  smooth  or  superficially  lobed 
surface  ;  but  from  these  marks  they  often, 
deviate,  in  adaptation  to  mutual  ])ressure 
or  the  different  resistances  of  suiTounding 
parts.  When,  for  example,  a  fibrous  tu- 
mour is  pendulous,  its  more  dependent 
portion  usually  grows  most,  and  it  tends 
ii-om  the  spheroidal  to  the  pyriform  shape  ; 
or  when  one  grows  into  a  cavity,  it  is  apt 
to  assume  the  shape  of  that  cavity,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  or  else  to  become  deeply 
lobed.  Such  varieties  as  these  are  often 
seen  in  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the  upper 
jaw,  according  as  they  grow  into  the  an- 
triun  or  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth ;  and  greater  diversities  occur 
among  many  specimens  of  the  fibrous  tu- 
mours and  polypi  of  the  uterus. 

The  fibrous  tumours  have  usually  a  com- 
plete fibro-cellular  capsule ;  and  in  the  ute- 
rine walls  this  is  sometimes  peculiarly  dry 
and  loose,  so  that  v\hen  one  cuts  on  the 
tumour.  It,  almost  of  itself,  escapes  from  its 
cavity  or  bed.  So,  too,  are  covered  the 
fibrous  tumoui-s  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  the  nerves,  and  those  pm-ts  of  the 
fibrous  tumours  and  outgrow  ths  from  bones 
which  are  in  contact  with  other  tissues 
than  those  from  which  they  sprino-. 

To  the  touch,  the  fibrous  tumours  are 
usually  very  firm,  olten  extremely  so  ; 
they  may  even   be    as   hard   and   mcom- 


*  The  distinction  is  expressed  by  M.  Crnveil- 
hier  (Anatoraie  Patholo-ique)  by  the  terms 
" corps  fibreux  implaiitt's,"  and  'corps  tibieiix 
lion  iiijplaiites;"  but  the  "corps  fibreux"  of  the 
breast,  which  were  describid  bv  bmi,  and  l.-d  to 
tlie  renowned  discussion  at  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicinn,  were,  fur  tie  most  part,  mammary 
glandular  tumours,  and  nearly  solidified  pro- 
liferous cysts. 

t  Series  xxxii.,  Xos.  12  and  34. 
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pressible  as  hard  cancers  are.  If  they 
are  soft,  or  "fleshy,"  or  succulent,  it  is,  I 
think,  always  through  oedema  or  inflamma- 
toiy  softness  and  infiltration  of  their  sub- 
stance ;  for  such  characters  as  these  are  very 
rare,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pendulous  or 
protruding  tumours,  or  in  those  that  are 
manifestly  diseased.  Moreover,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases  the  fibrous  tumours  are  heavy, 
very  elastic,  and  very  tense,  so  that  their 
cut  surfaces  rise  in  convexities  like  those  of 
inten-ertebral  fibrous  cartilages. 

In  the  examination  of  sections,  the  most 
ordinary  characters  that  one  sees  are,  that 
the  tumours  present  a  greyish  basis-sub- 
stance, nearly  homogeneous,  and  intersected 
with  opaque,  pure  white  bands  and  lines. 
They  have  a  general  resemblance  in  their 
aspect  to  a  section  of  fibrous  cartilage,  such 
as  that  of  the  semilunar  or  the  interverte- 
bral cartilages.  Many  varieties,  however, 
appear  ;  the  basis  substance  tending  towards 
yellow,  brown,  or  blue,  and  the  white  lines 
being  variously  arranged. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  minutely 
these  various  an-angements :  let  it  suffice 
that  there  ai-e  thi-ee  principal,  but  often 
mingled,  plans.*  In  some  tumours  the 
bundles  of  white  fibres  tend  to  form  con- 
centric cu'cles  round  one  or  many  centres  ; 
so  that  in  the  section  we  have  a  vague 
imitation  of  the  aspect  of  the  intei-vertebral 
fibro-cartilages,the  appearance  of  concentric 
fibres  representing  an  arrangement  of  layers 
successively  enclosed,  in  the  same  involute 
manner  as  I  described  in  one  of  the  varieties 
of  fatty  tumours.  These  are  generally  the 
hardest  and  least  vascular  of  the  fibrous 
tumours  ;  usually,  too,  they  are  spherical. 

In  another  variety  of  the  tumours,  the 
white  bands  course  in  variously  sweeping 
curves  and  midulations,  the  components  of 
the  larger  bundles  diverging  and  inter- 
lacing. In  another,  the  fibres  are  less 
fascicidate,  and  appear  as  if  closely  matted 
in  a  nearly  uniform  white  substance ;  and, 
in  the  extreme  specimens  of  this  form, 
which  are  most  commonly  found  on  the 
jaw-bones,  a  fibrous  structure  is  scarcely  to 
be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  :  they  look 
nearly  uniform,  pale  or  white,  and  very 
firm ;  but  the  microscope  proves  their 
identity  with  the  other  varieties. 

As  on  the  exterior,  so  in  sections, 
these  tumours  present  various  degrees  of 
lobular  arrangement.  Some  are  uniform 
and  scarcely  partitioned  ;  while  otliers  are 
fonned  in  distinct  and  easily  separable  jiieces ; 
and  between  these  are  numerous  intenne- 
diate  forms. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  vascularity  of  a 
fibrous  tumour  is  in  an  inverse  proportion 


*  See  Nos.  2fi66,  2671 ,  2672,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons. 


to  its  singleness  and  toughness  of  construc- 
tion ;  i'or  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  natu- 
ral fibrous  structures,  are  distributed  chiefly 
or  exclusively  in  the  fib ro 'Cellular  tissue 
partitioning  and  investing  the  denser  sub- 
stance. The  tumours  thus  pi-eseiit  various 
degrees  of  vascularity.  Some,  when  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus  are  fully  injected, 
appear  stUl  quite  white ;  but  some  appear 
as  highly  coloured  with  the  injection  as  the 
uterus  itself.* 

In  microscojjic  cxaimnation,  one  finds, 
among  the  fibrous  tumours,  certain  varieties 
of  composition  which  are  not  always,  Lf  at 
all,  expressed  in  their  more  manifest  cha- 
racters. In  all,  I  believe,  a  large  portion 
of  the  mass  consists  of  tissue  resembhng. 
the  tendinous  or  fibrous,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly developed,  and  variously  arranged.-j" 
This  is  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the  tumour — 
in  the  more  homogeneous  basis-substance 
as  well  as  in  the  mtersecting  bands ;  the 
microscopic  difierences  between  these  parts 
consisting,  I  thmk,  only  in  the  less  or 
more  regular  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
structure  or  fibrous  appearance  of  the  tis- 
sued But  in  diiferent  specimens,  or  even 
ill  different  parts  of  the  same,  the  tissue 
appears  less  or  more  perfectly  formed ;  so 
that,  while  in  some,  distinct  filaments  or 
xind'olatuig  fasciculi  may  be  dissected  out, 
in  others  there  is  rather  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance than  a  fibrous  structure.  Commonly, 
too,  one  finds  nuclei  or  cytoblasts  strewn 
through  the  substance  of  the  tumour ;  the 
less  abundantly,  I  tliink,  the  more  perfect 
is  the  fibrous  character  of  the  tissue.  But 
in  all  these  respects  there  are  not,  I  tliink, 
more  or  other  difierences  among  fibrous 
tumours  than  might  be  found  in  a  series  of 
natural  fibrous  tissues. 

With  these  constituents,  other  elemen- 
tary tissues  are  mingled  in  certain  fibrous 
tumours.  In  those  in  the  uterus,  smooth 
or  organic  muscular  fibres  are  more  or  less 
abundant.  I  liave  not,  indeed,  seen  such  a 
specimen  as  woidd  quite  justifv  the  name 
of  "  muscular"  tumours  assigned  by  Vogel : 
but  the  mingling  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus 
itself,  is  usual,  if  not  constant,  in  tlie 
uterine  tumours. 

In  the  subcutaneous  fibrous  tumours, and 
in  some,  I  believe,  of  the  uterine  tumoiu's 
also, J  elastic  fibres,  with  all  their  fully  de- 
veloped characters,  may  be  intermingled  with 

*  Ucm.irkiibly  (rood  specimens  illustrating' 
these  points  are  in  the  .Museum  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

t  Some  of  the  best  examinations  are  by  Valen- 
tin, in  liis  Rei)ertorium  ;  and  by  Bidder,  in  Wal, 
ter ;  Ueber  fibrose  Korper  der  Gebiirmutter- 
p.  37. 

±  See  Bidder,  in  Walter,  1.  c.,  p.  38.  I  h.iye 
found,  also,  in  a  subperitoneal  <il)rous  tumour  in 
the  stomach,  elastic  (ibres  just  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  natural  subperitoneal  tissue. 
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tlio  more  abundant  fibrous  tissue.  Tlie 
structure  of  fascia  is  tlius  iniitatctl ;  anrl  if 
wc  call  the  kind  last  mentioned  "  muscular" 
tiunours,  these  shoidd  be  named  "  fascial." 

Agaui,  in  the  fibrous  tumours  on  bones, 
bono,  m  small  plates  or  spicula,  is  often  pre- 
sent ;  or  there  ma  V  be  mixtures  of  fibrous  and 
cartilaginous  tissue  Tossibh-,  also,  other 
mixtures  of  Tissues  may  occur  in  what  we 
connnonly  accept  as  fibrous  tumours  ;  but 
I  supjiose  that  a  general  statement  ma}'  be 
truly  made  to  the  effect  that  the  common 
characters  of  fibrous  tumours,  such  as  I 
just  described,  are  usually  modified  to- 
wards an  imitation  of  tissues  iji  or  near 
Avhich  they  are  severally  placed. 

Their  structural  homology  is  tlius  com- 
plete ;  and  I  presume  tiiey  may  be  equally 
similar  in  chemical  properties.  All  yield 
gelatine  on  boiling ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  examination  of  their  otiier  constituents. 

To  the  Tarieties  of  the  fibrous  tumour 
ali'cady  named,  two  must  yet  be  added, 
depending  on  changes  which  we  may  re- 
gard as  degenerations.  One  consists  m 
the  formation  of  cysts,  the  other  in  the 
deposit  of  calcareous  and  other  salts  in  the 
substance  of  the  tumour  ;  suggesting, 
severally,  the  names  of  the  "  fibro-cystic," 
and  the  "  flbro-ealcareous"  tumour. 

The  formation  of  cysts  is  not  rare  in 
fibrous  tumom-s,  especially  m  such  as  arc 
more  tlian  usually  loose-textured.  It  may 
be  due  to  a  local  softening  and  liquefaction 
of  i^art  of  the  tumour,  or  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  fliud  in  the  interspaces  of  the  inter- 
secting bands  ;  and  this  is  the  probable 
mode  of  formation  of  the  roughly  bounded 
cavities  that  may  be  found  in  uterine 
tumours.  But,  in  other  eases,  and  especi- 
ally in  those  in  which  the  cysts  are  of 
smaller  size,  and  have  smootli  and  polished 
internal  surfaces,  it  is  more  probable  that 
their  jn-oduetion  depends  on  a  process  of 
cyst  formation,  corresponding  with  that 
traced  in  the  cystic  disease  of  the  breast 
and  other  organs.  The  Avhole  subject, 
liowcver,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the 
cysts,  needs  further  consideration ;  and  I 
will  speak  only  of  the  general  appearance 
of  t  lie  fibro-cystic  tumom-s. 

First,  then,  we  find  examples  of  fibrous 
tumours  thickly  beset  with  small  well  de- 
fined and  lined  cysts.     This  appears  to  be 
the   nature   of  the   "  hydatid   testis"    de- 
scribed by  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper :  at  least,  most 
of  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  it  make 
me  think  that  this  is,  essentially,  a  fibrous 
tumour  in  the  testicle,  with  more  or  less  of  ' 
cyst  formation  in  the  tumour.     A  similar  I 
condition   may  be   found,  but   is   rare,  in  j 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  iiterus.     It  may  be  '' 
found,  also,   I  believe,  in  fibrous  tumours  ' 
in  nerves  and  other  parts.  j 

In  another  set  of  cases,  we  find  one  lar"e  ! 

O        J 


cyst  existing  alone,  or  far  predominating 
over  all  the  others,  in  a  fibrous  tumour. 
This  is  most  frequent  in  the  tumours  in  the 
nerves,*  and  in  the  uterus.  In  the  latter 
organ  it  has  peculiar  interest,  because  tho 
cyst,  if  it  attain  a  great  size,  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  treated  for  an  ovarian  cyst. 
Several  such  cases  have  happened.  The 
prejjaratiou  from  one  is  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College  ;t  the  history  of  which,  sent  by- 
Sir  Everard  Home,  is,  that  it  is  "A])ortion 
of  an  uterus,  in  which  a  very  large  en- 
cysted tumour  had  formed.  The  patient 
liac  been  twice  tapped,  and  the  cyst 
emptied  The  case  was  supposed  to  be 
ovarian  dropsy  during  life."  In  another 
case,  Mr.  Caesar  ITawkin.*,  sus2)ectiiig  ova- 
rian disease,  drew  fifteen  pints  of  fluid  from 
a  great  cyst  in  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
uterus. :]:  The  patient  died  a  long  time 
afterwards,  and  the  specimen,  which  is  iu 
the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
shows  an  enormous  fibrous  tumour  in  the 
side  wall  of  the  uterus,  having  one  vast 
cavity,  and  in  its  soKd  part  many  small 
cysts. 

With  regard  to  the  fibro-caicareous  tu- 
mour, it  is  to  be  observed  that  two  methods 
of  calcification  exist, — a  peripheral,  and  an 
interstitial.  In  the  former,  which  is  the 
rarer,  we  may  find  an  ordinary  fibrous 
tumour  coated  with  a  thin,  rough,  no- 
dulated layer  of  chalky  or  bone-like 
substance. §  In  the  latter  method,  a 
similar  substance  is  deposited  more  abun- 
dantly tlu'oughout  the  tumour,  and  is 
usually  so  arranged,  that,  by  maceration, 
one  obtains  a  heavy  hard  mass,  variously 
knotted,  and  branched  like  a  lump  of  hard 
coral.  Such  a  specimen  is  here :  ||  it  was 
found  in  a  grave-yard,  and  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hunter  as  an  virinary  calculus  ;  and  a  good 
oae  it  would  have  been,  seeing  it  is  about 
five  inches  long.  On  analysis  it  yielded 
IS'Gii  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  consist- 
ing of  gelatine,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
albumen  ;  and  its  other  chief  constituents 
were  found  to  be  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  blue,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  being 
greater  than  in  human  bone. 

A  similar,  but  larger,  specimen  is  in  the 
MiTseum  of  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  one 
yet  larger  in  that  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
which  has  been  described,  with  a  liistoiy 
fuU  of  interest,  by  the  President.^I 

*  See  Sniitli  on  Neuroma,  p.  6. 

t  No.  2657. 

t  MisDic.\L  Gazette,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1022. 
This  specimen  aiifl  others  are  described  by  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewitt  in  the  London  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. See,  also,  on  supi)uration  in  these  cysts, 
Ur.  Robert  Lee,  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  voL 
xxxiii. 

§  As  in  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  N'o.  2670. 

li  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  No.  266. 

IT  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii, 
p.  19y. 
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Now,  the  change  which  ensues  in  these 
cases  is  not  ossification  ;  true  bone,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  formed  in  the  fibrous  tumours 
of  the  uterus.  The  change  is  a  calcareous 
degeneration,  consisting  in  an  amorphous 
deposit  of  Silts  of  lime  and  other  bases  in 
the  place  of  the  fibrous  tissue.*  But  the 
process  is  important,  as  being  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  loss  ot  formative  power  in  the 
tumour.  The  calcified  fibrous  tiunoiirs 
probably  never  grow,  and  are  as  inactive  as 
the  calcified  arteries  of  old  age.f 

AVitli  these  degenerations  I  may  men- 
tion, (though  it  has  jjrobablj  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  disease),  a  softening  of  fibrous 
tumours,  in  which,  quickly,  and  apparently 
in  connection  with  increased  vascularity 
and  congestion,  they  become  cedematous, 
and  tlien,  as  then*  tissue  loosens,  become 
very  soft,  or  even  difiluent,  or  else  break  up, 
and  appear  shreddy  and  flocculent.  In 
this  state  the  outer  and  less  softened  part 
of  the  tumour  may  burst,  or  they  may 
suppurate  or  slough.  J 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  fibrous 
tumours  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  in 
the  uterus.  Indeed,  we  may  hold  that 
the  fibrous  uterine  tumours  are  the  most 
frequent  of  aU  innocent  tumours  ;  Bayle's 
estimate  being  probably  true,  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  20  per  cent  of  the 
women  who  die  after  35  years  of  age.  But 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  fibious  tumours 
in  the  uterus,  fully  described  as  they  are  by 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  and  other  \\Titer3  on 
uterine  pathology.  I  will  only  say,  that 
such  tumours  may  occur  near,  as  well  as  in, 
the  uterus ;  but  that,  in  respect  of  this 
nearness,  they  are  probably  limited  to  those 
parts  in  which  fibrous  and  smooth  muscu- 
lar tissue,  hke  those  of  the  uterus,  extend ; 
namely,  to  such  parts  as  tlie  utero-rectal 
and  ntero-vesical  folds,  and  the  broad  liga- 
ments. § 

Next  to  the  uterus,  the  nerves  are  the 
most  frequent  seats  of  fibrous  tumours. 
But  of  these,  while  I  can  refer  to  the 
splendid  monograph  by  Dr.  Smith,  I  will 
say  only  that,  aniong  the  neuromata  the 
fibrous  tumours  reach  their  climax  of  mul:- 
tiplicity,  existing  sometimes  in  every  neiTC 


*  On  the  appearance  of  a  crystalline  form  in 
the  deposits,  see  Dusschu  ;  Onderz.  van  liet 
Beeiiweefscl  en  van  Verbeenin°:en  in  zachte 
Deelen.     V\.  vii. 

t  A  reiiiarkalile  exemplification  is  in  Mr.  Ar- 
DOtt's  c:.se.  In  40  years  a  calcified  tumour  did 
not  more  than  double  its  size. 

i  The  whole  of  this  process  is  extremely  well 
described  in  Mr.  Humphry's  Lectures  on  Sur- 
gery, \j-  c.  xxvii.  p.  139. 

§  It  aiipeiirs,  iideed,  to  be  this  mixed  tissne 
to  Hliich  the  fibrous  tumours  particularly  attach 
thein!*elves  ;  tor  they  are  in  close  >  elation  with  it 
in  other  parts  besides  the  uterus,— c.  _g.,  in  the 
skin,  and  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  digestive 
canal  and  otiier  parts. 


of  the  body,  and  amounting  to  1200  or  more- 
in  the  same  person. 

So,  too,  I  will  pass  by  the  fibrosis  tu- 
mours of  bones,  referring  for  tliese  to  Mr. 
Stanley's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  and  to  Mr.  Casar  Hawkins's  Lec- 
tures on  then*  Tumours.*     ♦ 

Instead  of  these  instances  of  fibrous 
tumours,  the  histories  of  which  have  been, 
so  fully  written,  I  will  select  for  illustration, 
some  that  are  less  generally  studied,  es- 
pecially those  that  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and  deeply  seated  near  the 
periosteum,  or  other  fibrous  and  tendinous 
structures. 

The  fibrous  txunom-s  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  to  which  those  of  the  submucous 
tissue  closely  correspond,  pass,  as  I  have 
already  said,  with  insensible  gradations 
into  the  fibro-cellular.  Many  may  be 
ibund  that  might  deserve  either  name-; 
but  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  specimens 
with  all  the  distmctive  features  ascribed 
to  the  fibrous  tumom-s  of  the  uterus. 
These  lorm  firm,  nearly  hard,  and  tense, 
round  or  oval  masses  imbedded  in  the 
subcutaneous  fat,  raising  and  thLiming  the 
cutis.  They  may  here  attain  an  immense 
size,  as  in  a  case  from  the  Museum  of 
Mr.  Liston.f  A  tumoui*,  weighing  up- 
wards of  12  pounds,  is  here  shown,  wliich 
was  removed  fi'om  the  front  of  a  man's 
neck,  together  \\'ith  a  portion  of  the  in- 
teguments and  platysma  that  covered  it. 
It  was  fifteen  years  in  progress,  and  has 
now  an  aspect  such  as,  I  think,  belongs 
only  to  a  fibrous  tumour.  Specbnens, 
however,  of  this  size  are  veiT  rare ;  they 
are  commonly  removed  while  less  than  an. 
iucli  in  diameter. 

In  microscopic  characters  the  subcuta- 
neous fibrous  tumours  have  the  general 
properties  of  the  species,  but  they  com- 
monly contain  elastic  tissue,  and  they  are 
apt,  I  tliink,  to  be  lowly  developed,  having 
only  a  fibrous  appearance,  or  even  seeming 
composed  of  an  luiiform  blastema,  with 
imbedded  elongated  nuclei,  like  the  ma- 
terial for  the  tormation  of  new  tendons. 

A  peculiar  and  important  character  in 
these  fibrous  tumours  is,  that  though  they 
may  be  completely  isolated  in  every  other 
part,  tliey  often  adhere  closely  to  the  lower 
surface  of  tlie  cutis,  and  that,  if  in  any  de- 
gree irritated,  they  soon  protrude  through 
it,  and  form  vascidar  masses, — '  fungous 
growths'  as  they  are  called.  When  tiiis 
happens  they  may  bleed  profusely,  and  in 
a  manner  wliich,  I  believe,  is  not  uuitated. 
by  any  other  innocent  tumour.  Nearly 
five  years  ago,  a  woiiuni  52  years  old  was 
under  Mr.  Stanley's  care,  with  a  tumour 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vols,  xxi.-ii.-v. 
t  .Mus.  Coll.  Surg.,  222. 
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that  projected  through  the  integuments 
in  the  iniuT  p;irt  of  the  tliijih,  its  biise 
being  imbi><:lded  deep  in  the  sabeutaneons 
tissue,  and  its  surt'aee  protruding  raw  and 
uleerated.  The  origin  of  this  tumour  was 
uncertain,  but  it  liad  existed  more  than 
nine  years  ;  it  liad  grown  quiekh',  and  liad 
begun  to  protrude  within  two  and  a  lialf 
jears.  From  its  ideerated  surface  liaj- 
uiorrliage  frequently  ensued ;  and  the 
patient  stated  that  at  one  time  two  q\uirts 
of  blood  llowed  from  it.  The  tumour  was 
excised,  and  hirge  vessels  that  entered  its 
base  bled  freel}'  m  the  operation.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  well-marked  specimen 
of  a  soft  and  lowly  developed  fibrous 
tumour. 

A  similar  case  was  under  my  care  in  a 
■woman  27  years  old.  The  tumour,  of 
three  years'  growth,  and  jjrotruding  over 
the  froiit  of  the  tibia,  was  similarly  ulce- 
rated, and  used  often  to  bleed  ;  sometimes 
it  bled  largely,  and  once  as  mucli  as  half 
a  pint  of  blood  flowed  from  it.  This  also 
ou  removal  appeared  to  be  a  fibrous  tu- 
mour. 

I  have  here,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Birkett,  a  specimen  of  a  much  more 
formidable  example  of  the  same  fact.  A 
■woman,  sixty  years  old,  had  a  large  pendu- 
lous tumour  in  the  front  wall  of  her  abdo- 
men, suspended  just  below  the  umbilicus, 
and  reaching  half-way  to  her  knees.  Its 
surface  had  a  very  intlamed  appearance, 
and  the  separation  of  a  slougli  from  its 
posterior  part  gave  issue  to  such  haemor- 
rhage as  proved  quickly  fatal. 

The  tumour  is  a  large,  heavy  mass,  ■which 
■was  attached  to  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 
It  is  every  whei*e  firm  and  tough,  except 
■where  its  substance  a2)pears  broken  by  blood 
issuing  from  numerous  large  vessels  that 
traverse  it.  Mr.  Birkett,  who  examined  it 
soon  after  tlie  patient's  death,  found  its 
texture  certaiidy  fibrous.* 

The  fibrous  tumours  that  occur  in  or  near 
accumulated  fibrous  tissues  are  well  exem- 
phfied,  medically,  by  those  of  the  dura 
mater,  and,  surgically,  by  those  which  may 
be  found  at  the  tarsus  or  metatarsus  im- 
bedded among  the  complicated  ligaments 
aud  other  deep-seated  parts.  Some  well- 
marked  specimens  are  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College.  One,t  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Langstafi",  is  an  oval  tumour,  six  inches 
long,  fixed  to  the  periosteum  of  the  tarsal 
bones  and  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  filling 
the  sole  of  the  foot  from  the  os  calcis  to  the 
basis  of  the  first  phalanges.  It  was  re- 
moved, with  the  foot,  fi'om   a  nobleman, 

*  This  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital  liy  .Mr.  Na»oii. 

t  N'o.  2'JO.  The  other  half  of  the  same  is  in 
the  Museum  of  St.  Bartbolomew's  Hospital, 
Series  35,  No.  9. 


thirty -five  years  old,  in  whom  it  had  been 
observed  gradually  increasing  for  thirty 
years.  It  has  all  the  general  aspects  of  the 
fibrous  tumour,  as  typified  in  those  of  the 
uterus. 

A  very  similar  specimen  is  shown  in  a 
tumour  growing  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  dorsal  asjicct  of  the  metataraus  ;*  and 
with  these  may  be  mentioned  a  tumourf 
which  has  some  historic  interest,  for  it  was 
removed  from  the  Hon.  William  Wynd- 
liam,  tiie  associate  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  and  Burke, — "the  model  of  the  true 
English  gentleman."  When  he  was  sixty 
years  old,  and  an  invalid,  he  exerted  him- 
self very  actively  one  nigiit  in  saving  from 
fire  the  library  of  a  friend.  During  his 
exertions  he  fell  and  struck  his  hip  ;  and 
from  that  injury  tlie  tumour  appeared  to 
derive  its  origin.  It  grew  quickly,  and  in 
ten  months  it  seemed  necessary  to  remove 
it.  Mr.  Wyndliam  submitted  to  the  ope- 
ration, his  biographer  says,  "  with  neither 
hope  nor  fear ;"  and  it  vould  be  difficult 
to  describe  so  briefly  a  more  unfavourable 
state  of  mind.  The  operation  was  pei'- 
formed  by  Mr.  Lynn.  The  tumour  -was 
attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip,  and  was 
with  dilReulty  removed.  At  first  all  went 
well ;  but  then,  it  is  said,  symptomatic 
fever  came  on,  and  death  occurred  on  the 
16th  day.  TJie  tumour  was,  by  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  request,  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
this  College ;  and  I  have  had  it  sketched 
because  it  might  be  signalized  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  examples  of  tlus  species. 

I  might  add  several  to  these  cases,  but 
these  may  suffice  for  illustrations  of  the 
fibrous  tumoui's  connected  with  the  deep- 
seated  fibrous  tissues.  All  the  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  have  presented  the  strong 
■white  bands  intersecting  a  gi-eyish  or  dull 
white  basis-substance,  the  characteristic 
firmness,  heaviness,  aud  tension ;  all,  in 
microscopic  examination,  have  shown  the 
tough  fibrous  structm-e  or  appearance ;  all 
have  yielded  gelatine  in  boiling. 

The  fibrous  tumours  in  the  subcutaneous 
and  deeper  tissues  are  isolated,  disconti- 
nuous growths,  circumscribed  by  fibro- 
cellidar  tissue.  In  this  they  chtfer  fi'om 
most  of  tliose  in  the  group  of  which  I 
shall  next  speak  —  namely,  the  fibrous 
tumours  connected  with  periosteum  and 
bone  ;  for  these  accord  with  the  characters 
of  outgrowths  rather  than  of  tumours,  in 
that  they  involve  the  substance  of  the 
periosttuin,  including  it,  and  investing  or 
covering  the  bone. 

The  favom-ite  seats  of  the  fibrous  tu- 
mours of  bone  and  periosteum  are  about 


*  Mus.  Coll.  Snrar.,219. 
t  Mus.  Coll.  Sui-g.,  218. 
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the  jaws  ;  on  other  bones  they  are  very 
rare.*  The  College-Museum  is,  I  suppose, 
pre-eminently  rich  in  fibrous  tumours  con- 
nected with  the  jaws,  containing  as  it  does 
the  oliief  of  those  that  were  removed  by 
Mr.  Listen, — a  series  illustrative  at  once 
of  his  admirable  dexterity,  and  of  his  sound 
knowledge  of  pathology. 

These  tumours  of  the  jaws  may,  to  both 
touch  and  siglit,  present  the  ordinary  cha- 
racters of  the  fibrous  tumours,  as  aheady 
described.  They  usually  approach  the 
round  or  oval  shape,  but  are  generally 
knobbed,  or  superficially  lobed,  or  botry- 
oidal  as  some  have  called  them.  They 
are  firm,  dense,  and  heavy.  On  sec- 
tion, however,  the  majority  of  them,  I 
think,  are  more  uniform  than  the  fibrous 
tumours  of  other  parts.  They  are  gene- 
rally almost  uniformly  white,  and  scarcely 
intersected  by  any  fibrous  bands,  except 
such  as  may  divide  tliem  into  lobes.  Many 
of  them  also  present,  in  their  interior, 
minute  spicula  of  compact,  white,  bony 
texture. 

As  to  situationand  connection, the  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  ja\-i  s  may  be  found  isolated 
and  circumscribed,  growing  within  tlie 
jaw,  divorcing  and  expandmg  its  walls, 
and  capable  of  enucleation  ;t  but,  in  tlie 
large  majority  of  these  tumours,  the  peri- 
osteum, with  or  without  the  bone  itself,  is 
involved  and  included.  In  the  case  of  the 
upper  jaw,  either  the  periosteum,  or  the 
fibro-mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum  or 
nasal  walls,  or  both  of  these,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  tumour.  In  all  cases  the 
tumom*  lies  close  upon  the  bones,  and 
cannot  be  cleanly  or  witliout  damage  to 
it  separated,  except  on  the  outer  siu-face  -. 
commonly,  indeed,  bony  growths  extend 
from  theinvolved  bone  into  the  tumour ;  and 
sometimes  the  greater  part  of  tlie  bone  is 
as  if  broken  up  in  the  substance  of  the 
tumour. 

In  all  these  characters  of  connection  the 
fibrous  tumnurs  of  tlie  jaws  resemble  out- 
growths ;  they  are  as  if  some  limited  por- 
tion of  the  periosteum  were  grown  into  a 
tumour  overlynig  or  surrounding  the  bone. 
The  character  of  out-growth  is  indeed  ge- 
nerally recognised  in  the  epulis,  or  tumom' 
of  the  gums  and  alveoli ;  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Hawkins  is  quite  right  in  the  view  wliich  he 
has  expressed,  that  tlie  genuine  fibrous  epu- 
lis should  be  regarded  as  a  fibrous  tumour 
growing,  hke  most  of  tlie  oilier  fibrous 
tumours,  from  the  bone  and  periosteum, 


*  The  Collegf-Museuni  contains  only  two  spe- 
cimeius— Nus.  802  and  804. 

t  For  such  cases  se'  tlie  Mnsi'unis  of  St.  Har- 
tholoiiiew's  and  Guy's  llo.>pitals;  Stanley,  lllus- 
tration.s,  pi.  10,  tip.  8;  Waid,  Proceedinjfs  of 
the  I'uihol.  Soc,  Vol.  2,  p.  lis. 


and  continuous  with  them.*  That  it  is  pro- 
minent and  lobed  is  because  it  grows  into 
the  open  cavity  of  the  mouth  ;  and  it  re- 
sembles gum  only  because  it  caiTies  with 
it  or  involves  the  natm'al  substance  of  the 
gum. 

I  will  refer  to  but  one  more  set  of  cases 
of  fibrous  tumours  — those,  namely,  that 
occur  in  the  lobules  of -the  ears.  These  are, 
inde(?d,  trivial  things  in  comparison  with  the 
tumours  of  the  jaws,  yet  they  have  points 
of  interest,  in  that  they  grow  after  inju- 
ries, and  are  very  apt  to  recur  after  re- 
moval. They  are  penalties  attached  to  the 
barbarism  of  ear-rings.  Shortly  after  the 
lobules  of  the  ears  have  been  pierced,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  considerable  paiu 
and  sweUiiig  supervene.  These  are  apt  to 
be  followed  by  a  more  defined  sweHiiig  in 
the  track  of  the  puncture  :  and  this  swell- 
ing presently  becomes  a  distinct,  cu'cum- 
scribed,  and  well-marked  fibrous  tumour 
in  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 

There  may  be,  perhaps,  some  doubt 
whether  the  growth  be  a  proper  tumour  or 
a  cheloid  growth  of  the  cicatrix-tissue 
formed  in  the  track  of  the  wound  ;  but  it 
has  all  the  asjject  of  h  distinct  fibrous 
tumour,  and  the  skui  appears  Un?tiected. 

In  one  case,  of  which .  the  specunens 
were  presented  to  the  museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospitalf  by  Mr.  Hol- 
berton,  a  tumour,  sueh  as  I  have  described, 
formed  in  the  lobule  of  each  ear  of  a  young 
woman  a  few  months  after  they  were 
pierced  for  ear-rings.  Both  the  lobules 
were  cut  off  with  the  tumours  ;  but,  in  or 
beneath  one  of  the  cicatrices,  a  similar 
tumour  formed  shortly  afterwards.  This 
was  excised  ;  and,  in  tlie  ten  years  that 
have  since  elapsed,  there  has  been  no  re- 
turn of  the  disease. 

In  another  case,  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Barrow,  of  Ryde,  two  such  tumours  formed 
in  the  same  ear  after  puncture.  One  of 
these  was  cut  away,  the  other  was  left :  a 
third  grew,  and  the  excision  of  the  whole 

*  I  s.iy  Jihrnus  epulis,  beranse  cases  may  be 
found  reseinUlina:  common  epulis  in  many  cha- 
racters, yci  differinir  in  somf,  and  especially  in 
microscopic  stnirture.  M.  Lebcrt  classes  epu- 
lis with  filiro-plastic  tun  ours,  and  I  shall  refer 
to  sp'Ciinens  ju.stifyin^  the  airansenient  ;  but  I 
have  also  examined  some  that  were  of  a  purely 
fibrous  texture.  The  subject  needs  further  in- 
quiry, and  is  ot  great  importance  in  surg^ery ; 
for  there  is  always  um  ertainty  about  the  opera- 
tunis  for  epulis,  prol'ably  because  among  the  firm 
lobeil  ontsjrouths  from  the  gums  and  jaws,  to 
all  of  whicli  the  name  is  applied,  there  are  two 
or  more  ^inds  of  tumours,  with  as  many  diffe- 
rent properties.  The  lecture  of  iMr.  Hawkins 
(AluDiCAi.  Gazi-.tti:,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1522)  is  the 
lipst  study  on  the  subject  of  epulis.  Mr.  Birkett 
tells  me  lie  has  fouiid  the  glands  of  the  gum 
much  de\ eloped  in  some  instances  of  tumours 
thus  named. 

t  t'er.  33,  No.  2t. 
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lobulo  was  necessary  for  tlie  completo  ex- 
tirpation of  the  disease. 

Similar  cases  are  recorded  by  Brvicli,* 
Venzetta.t  and  others  ;  but  the  histories 
of  the  cases  are  so  hkc  tliese  that  I  need 
not  detail  tliem. 

Among  tumours  so  diverse  in  their  seats 
and  relations  as  the  llbrous  tumours,  there 
are  perhaps  few  things  relating  to  their  life 
that  can  be  stated  as  generally  true. 

In  the  uterus  many  nuiy  exist  at  the  same 
time :  the  whole  wall  of  an  uterus  may  be 
cranuned  witli  them,  while  others  ])rojcet 
from  it  into  the  peritoneal  (»vity.  AsWalter 
and  others  have  observed,  when  a  fibrous  tu- 
mour fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  or  pro- 
jects from  it  into  the  vagina,  it  is  not 
usual  for  another  to  be  found  in  the  walls. 
Such  eases  do  indeed  occur,  but  they  are 
comparatively  rare.  It  is  yet  much  more 
rare  for  fibrous  tumours  to  be  found  in 
any  other  ])art  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
uterus.  I  ilnd  but  one  such  case  recorded  ; 
a  case  by  Dr.  Sutherland,;!:  in  whieli,  with 
several  fibrous  tumours  in  the  uterus,  one 
■was  found  in  the  groin  of  a  lunatic  42  years 
old.  But  such  a  case  is  a  most  rare  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  ;  or,  indeed,  may  be 
more  like  an  example  of  the  rule,  if  the  tu- 
mour were  connected  with  the  round  liga- 
ment, and  the  therein  continuous  tissue  of 
the  uterus. 

In  the  nerves,  as  in  the  uterus,  a  multi- 
plicity of  fibrous  tumours  may  be  found  ; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  the  rule  of  singleness 
prevails  in  every  other  part  liable  to  be  their 
seat. 

The  development  of  fibrous  tumours  is 
usually,  I  believe,  through  nucleated  blas- 
tema. 

Their  growth  is  often  very  slow,  so  that 
tumours  of  thirty  or  more  years'  standing 
are  found  still  far  short  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  some  of  the  last  species. 
But  no  general  rule  can  be  made  on  this 
point,  especially  since  the  rate  of  growth  is 
influenced  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
more  or  less  yielding  parts  arovuid. 

The  extent  of  growth  appears  unlimited  ; 
and  among  the  fibrous  tumours  are  the 
heaviest  yet  known.  They  have  weiglied 
fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  pounds.  The  tu- 
mour tliat  induced  "Walter  to  write  his 
admirable  essay§  weighed  seventy  one 
pounds.  He  refers,  also,  to  one  of  seventy- 
four  pounds,  and  to  one  described  in  an 
American   journal   as    having    been   esti- 

*  Die  Diairnose  der  bosartiareii  Geschvviilstp 

t  Annales  dc  Chirnrjrie,  Juillet  1844  ;  and  Me- 
dico-Chirurnical  Review,  Oct.  I8t4. 

1(.  Proccetliii;js  of  the  I'atlioloji^ical  Society,  vol. 
ii.  p.  87 

§  Ueber  fibrose  Korper  der  Gebarinutter. 
Dorpat,  4to.,  1842. 


mated  at  one  hundred  pounds  ;  but  he 
asks  of  this,  perhaps  impertinently,  whe- 
ther it  were  weighed  also  (aber  auch 
gewogen  ?). 

In  relation  to  the  degeneration  and  dis- 
eases of  fibrt)iistuiiiours,  I  need  add  notliing 
to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts,  the  caleifieation,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  softening  or  disintegration. 

And  I'efpecting  their  nature,  as  being 
innocent  or  malignant,  I  must  delay  to 
speak  till  I  have  described  some  tumours 
that  seem  nearly  related  to  them. 


(Piicima!  (Tom'.nunicnt  ons. 
CASES  IN  MIDWIFEEY, 

WITn  REMARKS. 

By  Thomas  Eadford,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Ed., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Consulting:  Physician  to  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Lying-in  Hospital,  &.c. 

[Continued  from  last  vol.  p.  1114.] 


Case  IV. — On  Sunday,  tlie  1st  of  April, 
1820,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mary 
Ashworth,  residing  at  Denton,  about 
six  miles  from  Mancliester.  I  was  told 
she  was  in  great  danger,  liaving  been  in 
labour  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  that  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
case.  This  report  did  not  surprise  me 
when  I  ascertained  who  the  individual 
was;  for  Mr.  Wood,  my  partner  and 
esteemed  relative,  had  visited  her  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  montli  of  her 
present  pregnancy,  at  the  request  of  her 
medical  attendant,  ^Ir.  Morris,  a  highly 
res])ectab]e  sin-geou,  wlio  I'esided  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  Mr.  Wood  at  this 
period  examined  her  per  vayinam.  and 
his  opinion  was,  that  if  her  pregnancy 
did  ]»roceed,  when  labour  came  on  the' 
Cfesarean  section  would  be  required,  as 
in  her  case  no  other  means  would  be  of 
the  least  avail.  At  3  o'clock  p..ai.  I 
reached  her  dwelling,  and  found  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Cheetham  awaiting  my 
arrival. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Morris  that 
slie  had  been  in  strong  labour  about 
thirty-four  hours;  that  the  membranes 
had  ruptured  in  two  lionrs  after  its  com- 
mencement; and  that  the  liquor  amnii 
had  gradually  passed  away.  He  had 
not  been  al)le  to  feel  the  jiresentation 
nor  the  os  uteri.     The  pains  were  strong 
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for  twenty-four  hours,  but  afterwards  i 
gradually  abated.  The  urine  had  been 
passed  freely  during  tlie  Saturday ;  but 
this  day  (Sundiiy)  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any"  having  been  discharged.  The 
bowels  were  constijtated.  and  had  not 
been  opened  during  the  labour. 

Her  previous  history  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — She  had  borne  ten  chil- 
dren, nine  of  Avhom  were  expelled  by 
the  natural  powers.  In  the  last  labour 
considerable  diificulty  occur' ed,  and  the 
practitioner  had  recourse  to  craniotomy. 
During  her  tenth  pregnancy  she  expe- 
rienced considerable  weakness  in  her 
loins,  and  felt  rheumatic  pains  about 
the  hips,  and  limp  d  in  her  gait.  These 
pains  continued  from  that  time  till  her 
present  pregnancy,  but  did  not  increase 
in  degree.  When  she  became  again  i)reg- 
nant,  her  sufferings  increased,  and  lier 
lameness  became  more  manifest.  Her 
st  tture  was  now  observed  to  diminish 
in  height.  Slie  was  forty-two  yeai-s  of 
^ge.  and  was  employed  as  a  hat  trinnner, 

1  found  her  in  bed,  lying  upon  tlie 
back,  with  the  bead  and  shoulders  raised. 
She  moved  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty. 
The  pulse  was  feeble  an  i  frequent,  beat- 
ing about  159  in  the  minute.  She  had 
often  vomited,  and  bad  great  tenderness 
in  the  belly,  which  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  pressure.  Hei-  tongue  was 
furred  and  dry,  and  she  complained  of 
great  tliirst;  her  countenance  ex])ressed 
considerable  anguish.  Being  requested 
to  compose  her  mind,  she  answered, 
"  she  was  composed,  but  anxious  for 
relief,  and  would  suffer  any  pain  so  that 
she  might  be  delivered." 

Upon  examining  the  abdomen,  I  found 
the  uterus  projecting  very  much  for- 
wards, and  lying  with  its  anterior  sur- 
face upon  the  ujqier  ])art  of  tlie  thighs. 
By  a  vaginal  examination,  I  discovered 
that  the  labia  were  much  swelled,  and 
the  vagina  felt  dry  and  rougli  :  it  was 
hotter  than  natural ;  and  an  odour  simi- 
lar to  that  arising  from  animal  matter, 
when  partially  decomposed,  was  jiei'- 
ceived  from  the  hand  when  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  outlet  of  tlie  pelvis  had 
undergone  great  change ;  the  arch  of 
the  ]nibes  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
near  approximation  of  the  rami  of  tlie 
ischia  and  ])ubes,  having  only  a  small 
slit,  so  narrow  at  tlie  upper  and  lower 
parts  as  not  to  adtnit  tiie  point  of  the 
index-finger:  at  the  middle,  however, 
the  finger  could  just  be  introduced.  'l"be 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  were  not  more 


than  one  inch  and  a  half  to  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  asunder;  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sacrum  was  so  much 
more  incurvated  than  natural,  as  to 
tlu'ow  the  coccyx  much  more  forward, 
and  consequently  lessen  the  conjugate 
diameter  ol'  the  lower  aperture  of  the 
pelvis.  This  great  diminution  in  the 
outlet  rendered  it  difficult  to  pass  the 
hand  in  order  to  measure  the  brim,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  it  very 
lar  backwards  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 
Tliis  apertrire  was  fuuud  much  more 
altered  than  the  outlet ;  one  finger  only, 
edgeways,  could  be  placed  betweeu  the 
points  of  bone  in  tlie  conjugate  diameter. 
In  traveising  it  from  side  to  side  I  could 
detect  no  great  difference ;  but  if  there 
was  any,  the  left  was  the  most  con- 
tracted. In  the  transverse  diameter  I 
could  just  place  three  fingers  ])arallel  to 
each  other.  The  figure  of  the  brim  was 
tripartite,  having  a  slit  on  each  side, 
and  a  third  passing  forwards,  produced 
by  the  approximation  and  jutting  oiit  of 
the  pubes,  wiiioh  was  so  narrow  that 
the  finger  could  not  pass  within  it.  This 
alteration  in  the  brim  was  occasioned 
by  the  falling  downwards  and  forwards 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebra,  and  by  the  body 
of  the  ossa  pubis  and  ischia  being  forced 
backwards  and  inwards,  whilst  the  sym- 
physis and  I'ami  of  the  pubes  projected 
forwards  and  upwards.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  conjugate  diameter  did  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  that 
of  the  transverse  two  inches ;  and  having 
placed  my  fingers  upon  each  other  in 
the  widest  jiart,  and  having  measured 
them  when  withdrawn,  I  concluded  that 
no  body  of  a  diameter  greater  than  fi-om 
three  quarters  to  one  inch  could  pass 
through  it,  and  that  delivery  per  vias 
naturaies,  aided  by  the  crotchet,  was 
utterly  impracticable.  Aiiotber  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  case  was,  that  no 
part  of  the  child  or  os  uteri  could  be 
.felt. 

Upon  these  grounds,  then,  we  con- 
cluded that  our  only  resource  was  the 
Ca;sarean  section,  (^ur  ojii-iions  were 
now  stated  to  the  husband  and  friends, 
and  they  cheerfidly  submitted  to  any 
j)raclice  we  thought  best  to  adopt  The 
jmtient,  anxious  to  have  her  sufferings 
terminated,  also  readily  acquiesced  in 
our  decision. 

An  enema  was  ordered  to  be  admi- 
nistered, and  it  soon  operated.  The 
catheter  was  also  introduced,  hut  little 
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urine  was  withdrawn.  As  the  pa- 
tient tV'lt  cold,  a  little  warm  wine  and 
water  was  given,  wliich  acted  benefi- 
cially- Having  placed  her  upon  a  table, 
an  iiiiision  of  six  inches  long  was  made 
throu^'li  ttio  abdominal  integuments 
about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  umbi- 
licus, extending  from  tln-ee  inches  above 
to  three  below.  A  small  opening  was 
made  into  the  peritoneum,  and  this 
membrane  was  afterwards  fully  divided 
by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  uterus 
was  now  exposed,  and  an  excision  of 
equal  length  was  made  into  this  organ, 
nearly  dividing  its  entire  substance. 
An  o]iening  was  now  made  at  the  low- 
est point  of  the  wound  by  the  knife,  so 
as  to  admit  the  finger,  upon  which  the 
bistoury  was  again  passed,  and  the 
uterus  was  laid  open.  I  now  passed 
my  hand,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  thigh 
of  tlie  child,  readily  extracted  it;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  dead.  The  funis 
having  been  divided,  the  placental  por- 
tion was  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand, 
whilst  the  right  was  introduced  into  the 
uterus  to  extract  the  placenta,  which 
was  attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior 
pai't  of  the  uterus.  As  soon  as  the 
placenta  was  removed,  the  uterus  ener- 
getically contracted,  and  lowering  itself 
became  almost  invisible.  The  intes- 
tines protruded  at  the  wound,  but  were 
soon  reduced  and  retained  by  the  hands 
extended  over  their  surface.  Mr.  Morris 
next  passed  several  ligatures  through 
the  abdominal  parietes,  and  afterwards 
applied  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  by 
which  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
closely  approximated.  Pledgets  of  lint 
spread  vvith  cerate  were  also  applied, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  whole  a  broad 
bandage  was  loosely  put  on.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  lost  was  trivial,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  ounces,  which 
favourable  circumstance  doubtless  was 
jjartly  owing  to  the  position  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  partly  to  the  vigorous  con- 
traction of  tiie  uterus. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  opera- 
tion the  jiatient  maintained  the  greatest 
fortitude,  and  expressed  her  thankful- 
ness uj)on  the  termination  of  her  sufter- 
ings.  Slie,  however,  as  well  as  all 
present,  were  disappointed  that  the 
child  was  lost. 

The  patient  was  then  put  to  bed,  and, 
as  the  pulse  was  rather  low,  a  cordial 
was  administered,  which  in  a  little  while 
revived  her.    An  anodyne  draught,  con- 


taining 00  minims  of  laudanum,  was 
also  given. 

At  ten  o'clock  p.^r.,  the  ])ulse  was 
140;  the  skin  was  liot ;  she  was  thirsty, 
and  com])laiued  of  headache ;  belly  ten- 
der ;  discharge  not  more  tlum  usual; 
thinks  she  can  sleep.     No  urine  ])assed. 

April  '-id,  8  o'clo(;k  a.  m. — Says  she 
has  slept ;  has  taken  some  refreshment : 
skin  hotter;  ])ulse  140  to  ir)0  in  the 
minute,  and  feels  sharp  to  tiie  finger; 
has  not  voided  aiiy  urine;  bowels  not 
moved.  Ordered  saline  efiervescing 
draughts.  The  catheter  to  be  intro- 
duced, by  which  from  three  to  four 
ounces  of  urine  were  withdrawn. 

12  o'clock  at  noon. — Not  so  well;  had 
shivering  and  some  vomiting ;  the  pulse 
was  more  frequent,  and  the  abdominal 
tenderness  increased  ;  belly  swelled ;  a 
sanious  discharge  was  oozing  from  the 
wound ;  bandage  uncomfortable ;  vagi- 
nal discharge  rather  greater  and  more 
oSfensive  ;  bowels  not  moved.  Tbe 
medicines  were  continued  ;  and  the 
bandage  loosened. 

4  o'clock  P.M. — Has  again  shivered ; 
continues  to  vomit;  pulse  more  frequent 
and  tremulous;  countenance  more  de- 
pressed ;  abdomen  more  tender  and 
more  swelled;  is  very  thirsty;  and  her 
tongue  is  very  much  loaded.  The  bow- 
els still  constipated.  The  saline  medi- 
cines were  continued,  and  an  enema 
with  oil  of  tm-peutine  and  castor  oil 
was  ordered  to  be  administered. 

10  o'clock  p.  M. — Vomiting  continues 
unabated ;  pulse  still  very  frequent  and 
much  weaker  ;  skin  colder  and  rather 
clammy;  is  slightly  incoherent;  belly 
very  tender  and  much  swelled  ;  dis- 
charge oflensive;  has  not  jiassed  urine; 
the  enema  operated.  The  catheter  in- 
troduced, and  four  ounces  of  urine 
withdrawn;  the  bandage  still  further 
loosened.  To  have  a  little  brandy  in 
her  gruel ;  to  take  40  minims  of  lauda- 
num. The  symptoms  continued  to  gi-ow 
more  unfavourable  during  the  night, 
and  she  died  at  4  o'clock  this  morning, 
(Tuesday,)  about  35  hours  after  the 
operation. 

An  application  was  made  to  examine 
the  body,  but  permission  was  only 
granted  under  a  promise  that  the  wound 
was  alone  to  be  inspected ;  but  Mr. 
jNIorris  while  alone  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  state  of  the  parts.  The  edges 
of  the  external  wovuid  were  quite  sej)a- 
rate,  and  had  a  flabby  unhealthy  aspect. 
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Having  divided  the  stitches  aud  drawn 
aside  the  integuments,  the  uterus  was 
observed  to  be  well  contracted.  The 
wound  was  much  diminished  ;  its  edges 
were  loose  and  unhealthy.  The  perito- 
neum was  inflamed,  and  about  from 
four  to  six  ounces  of  serum  were  effused 
witliin  its  cavity.  Upon  again  raising 
the  uterus,  the  cervix  was  seen  to  be 
dark-coloured ;  aud  having  divided  it, 
the  lower  jiortion  and  orifice  were  found 
in  a  gangrenous  state.  The  bladder 
was  empty  aud  uninjured.  The  brim 
of  the  pelvis  was  examined,  and  found 
fully  as  much  distorted  as  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

Kem.\rks. — The  issue  of  this  case 
presents  iudisputal)le  evidence  of  tlie 
serious  mischief  arising  from  pi'otract- 
ing  tiu!  opei-atiou.  Botii  the  life  of  tlie 
motlier  and  the  child  were  most  likely 
forfeited  by  tlie  delay.  How  tlie  real 
character  of  the  case  could  have  been 
so  much  overlooked,  after  the  clear  and 
decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Wood  given  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  nunefaction  of  the  external  geni- 
tals, aud  the  inflamed  condition  of  the 
vagina,  are  alone  to  be  attributed  to 
the  too  frequent  examinations  made. 
When  a  practitioner  undertakes  to  ex- 
plore for  the  exact  measurements  of  the 
brim  of  a  pelvis,  deformed  like  the  one 
belonging  to  the  subject  of  this  case,  he 
is  compelled  to  pass  his  hand  com- 
pletely into  the  vagina;  and,  from  an 
anxiety  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  as- 
certain the  natui-e  of  the  presentation 
of  the  child,  he  is  induced  to  repeat  the 
operation  very  oiten.  These  repeated 
examinations  are  often  ])roductive  of 
very  s^'rious  mischief,  causing  inflam- 
mation, which  frequently  terminates 
in  suppuration  and  sloughing.  With 
these  circumstances  before  us,  we  are 
of  oiiinion  that  every  unnecessary  ma: 
nceuvre  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  practitioner  should  acquaint  him- 
self, as  (U)mpletely  as  it  is  ])ossil)le,  with 
the  nature  of  the  case,  before  he  with- 
draws his  liand. 

Cast';  Y. — Mary  Moxon  (Nixon),  aged 
39,  had  been  married  sixteen  years,  and 
had  been  pregnant  eight  times,  in  seven 
of  which  she  reached  the  full  period 
of  gestation,  and  in  one  slie  miscarried 
once  at  the  fourth  month,  which  hap- 
pened about  thirteen  months  before  her 


present  pregnancy.  The  last  natural 
labour  took  place  about  four  years 
since,  aud  was  so  rapid,  as  to  be  cora- 
jileted  in  two  to  three  hours.  She  had 
enjoyed  good  health  until  about  two 
years  ago,  when  she  began  to  sufler 
from  what  she  called  rheumatism  aud 
a  short  cough.  Afterwards  she  was 
frequently  confined  to  bed ;  and  her 
friends  observed  her  to  rather  diminish 
in  height.  The  pains  in  b'^i-  bad:  aud 
hips  increased  in  violence  during  her 
present  pregnancy,  and  her  height  is 
now  very  considerably  diminished.  She 
has  been  emjiloyed  as  an  "cnder  and 
mender"  for  the  manufacturers,  which 
occui)ation  has  obliged  her  to  be  seden- 
tary, but  has  attended  to  her  domestic 
duties,  although  unfit. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning, 
May  24:th,  18-.il,  she  was  apprised  of  the 
approach  of  labour  by  a  discharge  of 
water,  which  continued  to  dribble  away 
without  pain.  At  four  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Barber,  her  midwife,  was  sent  iar.  as 
she  now  felt  slight  ])ains.  On  exaiui' 
nation  per  vaginam  ^Irs.  B.  could  nei- 
ther feel  the  os  uteri,  uor  any  part  of  the 
child,  but  ascertained  that  the  pelvis 
was  considerably  distorted.  At  noon 
she  sent  for  Mr.  Wilson,  ^=  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  Manchester  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  but  he  was  from  home  ;  aud 
instead  of  immediately  apjdying  else- 
where, she  al  owed  several  hours  to 
elapse  bei'ore  she  sent  for  other  assist- 
ance. At  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  K. 
Wood  saw  the  jiatieut,  and  considered 
the  case  of  such  importance  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  call  upon  j\Ir.  Wilson,  vvho 
was  then  at  home,  and  they  imme- 
diately went  to  the  house,  and  reached 
it  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock.  Mr. 
Wilson  agreed  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he 
desired  that  a  general  consultation  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  institution 
might  be  immediately  called. 

At  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  Dr.  Hull, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  K.  Wood,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  Dr.  Radford  had  assembled,  the 
state  of  the  ])atient  was  as  follows. 
Her  pulse  was  l-'iO;  the  skm  hotter 
than  natural;  her  tongue  was  furred; 
she  was  very  thirsty;  her  countenance 
was  checrfid.     She  had  jiassed  urine  at 

*  It  is  with  the  permission  of  my  respected 
friend,  iMr.  Wilson,  that  I  am  enabled  to  piitilish 
tliis  case;  and  I  Iicsr  to  thank  him  for  his  sjreat 
kinilness,  more  especially  lor  his  liberality  m 
turnisliinu:  ni'  with  what  tew  notes  he  had  t:iUeii 
of  the  case,  all  of  which  are  in  accordance  with 
my  own. 
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several  intervals  during  licr  labour,  and 
her  bowels  had  rospondod  llnve  times 
to  an  em  nux  which  her  midwife  had 
very  judiciously  administered.  The 
stools  vvi're  scanty  and  of  a  green  co- 
lom'.  The  pains,  which  were  reported 
to  have  been  very  frequent  during  the 
afternoon,  continued  so.  She  com- 
plained of  great  tenderness  in  the  belly, 
which  was  considerably  increased  by 
pressure.  The  distance  between  the 
pubes  and  sternum  was  mueli  shorter 
than  natural.  The  fundus  uteri  pro- 
jected very  much  forwards,  and  had  an 
inclination  to  the  left  side.  By  an  ex- 
amination per  vaginam,  I  found  the 
parts  soft,  moist,  and  cool.  The  sacrum 
■was  considerably  more  incurvated  than 
natural,  and  the  coccyx  projected  up- 
wards into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
The  tuberosities  of  tlie  ischia  approached 
very  near  together  at  the  fore  part ;  and 
the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  ap- 
proximated so  closely  together  as  not 
to  admit  a  tiuger  to  pass  between  them 
along  any  part,  excejit  at  the  middle,  at 
which  place  there  was  a  small  opening, 
in  consequence  of  a  slight  bulging  out- 
wai'ds  of  the  bone  on  either  side  The 
pubic  arch  was  destroyed,  and  only  a 
small  chink  left,  by  whicli  the  depth  of 
the  pelvis  was  increased  at  the  anterior 
part.  In  order  to  examine  the  brim,  I 
passed  my  baud,  but  was  compelled  to 
carry  it  very  much  backwards.  The 
pubes  on  each  side  formed  a  very  acute 
angle  at  their  fore  i^art,  and  then  run- 
ning forwards  nearly  parallel  to  the  sym- 
pln>-is,  having  a  slit  between  them 
which  woidd  barely  admit  the  finger 
edgeways.  The  base  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  had  sunk  for- 
wards and  downwards  into  the  pelvis, 
and  diminished  the  conjugate  diameter 
on  the  left  side  so  much,  as  barely  to 
admit  the  finger  in  the  position,  that 
when  it  was  withdrawn,  it  measured 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  when 
placed  in  other  parts  of  the  brim,  an 
inch,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was 
the  fullest  latitude  which  could  be  given 
to  guide  us  in  our  decision.  We  all 
agreed  that  no  other  means  but  the 
Caesarean  section  could  avail  us  to  de 
liver  this  poor  creature. 

Having  decided  upon  our  plan,  we 
stated  our  ojiinious  to  the  friends,  who 
readily  consented  that  we  should  adopt 
any  practice  we  thouglit  best.  When 
we  acquainted  the  patient  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  her  case,   and  the   oj^eration 


necessary  to  cxtri(!ato  the  child,  she 
unliesitatingly  ac(piiesced.  It  was  in- 
tendetl  to  have  used  the  catheter,  but 
this  was  unueccssary,  as  half  a  pint  of 
urine  was  discluirgcd  by  her  own  efforts. 

She  was  now  placed  upon  a  table, 
and  a  little  brandy  and  water,  with 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  was  admi- 
nistered her. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision a  little  to  the  left  of  tlie  umbili- 
cus, six  inches  in  length,  extending 
from  three  inches  above  to  three  inches 
below  tliis  part,  and  divided  tlie  abdomi- 
nal parietes  down  to  the  peritoneum. 
A  small  opening  was  made  through  this 
membrane,  and  it  w^as  fully  divided  by 
a  ]irobe  pointed  bistoury  passed  along 
with  the  finger.  An  incision  was  now 
made  nearly  through  the  uterus,  corre- 
s])onding  in  lengtli  and  direction  to  the 
externa!  wound.  The  probe-pointed 
bistoury  was  introduced  on  tlie  finger 
through  a  small  opening,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  divided  This  ex]iosed 
the  child,  which  lay  with  its  breech 
towards  the  opening.  Mr.  K.  Wood 
seized  the  child  by  one  thigh,  and  the 
body  was  extracted  with  the  greatest 
ease,  until  the  shoulders  came  to  pass, 
when  the  uterus  suddenly  and  power- 
fully contracted,  and  grasped  the  child's 
neck  and  left  arm  so  strongly,  that  this 
gentleman  could  not  liberate  it,  al- 
though ho  used  great  force  in  extrac- 
tion. He  then  gradually  passed  liis 
hand  along  the  body  of  the  child  into 
the  uterus,  and  having  dilated  the  struc- 
ture, the  child  was  extracted.  It  would 
have  been  easier  to  have  torn  away  the 
uterus  from  its  connections,  than  to 
have  brought  the  child  away  by  direct 
extractive  force.  The  fundus  and  body 
of  the  uterus  felt  very  hard.  The  child 
was  vigorously  alive  when  first  taken 
hold  of,  but,  from  the  leiigth  of  time 
occupied  in  extracting  the  head,  it  be- 
came so  enfeebled  as  to  show  only 
slight  signs  of  life.  I  very  diligently 
emjdoyed  every  means  to  resuscitate  it, 
and  continued  them  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  was  ultimately 
unsuccessful.  This  was  a  most  appall- 
ing utiair.  After  dividing  the  funis,  the 
placental  extremity  was  firmly  held 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  was 
introduced  iiito  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  pla- 
centa, which  was  already  detached,  and 
lying  loose.  The  uterus  then  immedi- 
ately fully  contracted. 
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The  intestines,  which  appeared  at  the 
wound,  were  replaced  and  retained  hy 
the  extended  hand  :  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  then  hrought  together  by 
ligatures,  sup]iorted  by  slips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster  and  an  extended  bandage. 

Veiy  little  blood  was  lost  during  the 
operation,  a  small  branch  of  the  epigas- 
tric only  being  divided.  Its  bleeding 
was  restrained  by  the  pressure  of  the 
finger. 

The  patient  felt  faint  whilst  on  the 
table,  but  was  soon  recruited  by  taking 
a  little  brandy  and  water.  "When  all 
was  adjusted,  she  was  canied  to  bed, 
and  said  she  was  quite  as  comfortable 
as  she  could  possilily  expect.  The  pulse 
now  beat  about  18()  in  the  minute,  and 
was  distinct.  The  heat  of  the  skin  was 
not  much  above  natural.  In  half  an 
hour  afterwards  she  felt  a  distressing 
sensation  at  the  chest ;  her  heart  beat 
quickly,  and  the  breathing  became  veiy 
much  hurried ;  her  skin  gi-ew  cold,  and 
the  va.ginal  discharge  was  increased, 
but  still  not  in  such  quantity  as  to 
create  alarm.  Thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a  little  brandy  and  water  were  im- 
mediately administered,  and  in  half  an 
hour  forty  drops  more.  In  a  very  short 
time  all  tliese  symi)toms  subsided,  and 
she  felt  as  well  and  as  warm  as  before. 
All  stimulants  were  now  prohibited, 
and  the  antii)hlogistic  regimen  recom- 
mended, and  she  was  left  for  the  night 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hunt,  at  that  time 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Wilson's. 

Friday,  May  25,  7  o'clock  a.  m. — 
Present,  Dr.  Hull,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  K. 
Wood,  and  Dr.  Radford.  She  experi- 
enced no  further  jialpitation  of  the 
heart ;  slept  tolerably  well ;  the  pulse 
was  131;  respiration  easy;  skin  rather 
hot ;  belly  feels  comfortable  and  not 
swelled.  To  take  a  saline  effervescent 
draught  every  three  hours,  and  an  ounce 
of  the  almond  mixture  with  five  drops 
of  laudanum  in  the  intervals. 

12  o'clock  noon. — Present,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Hudson,  Mi-.  K.  Wood,  and 
Dr.  Radford,  '["he  heart  appeared  to 
jerk;  pulse  130,  and  quite  distinct; 
skin  hotter ;  her  countenance  more 
anxious  ;  tongue  furred,  but  moist;  has 
again  slept ;  urine  passed  twice.  The 
medicines  were  continued. 

4  o'clock  p.  M. — Present,  Mr.  Wood, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  K.  Wood,  and  Dr. 
Radford.  Belly  latlier  tense;  pulse  130. 
and  firmer ;  tongue  dry  and  fuiTcd  :  is 
thirsty ;  has  passed  urine ;   her  cough 


is  still  troublesome  ;  the  bowels  are 
constipated.  A  solution  of  Epsom  salts 
in  infusion  of  roses  was  directed  to  be 
given,  until  it  operated,  and  a  linctus 
for  the  cough  was  ordered. 

6  o'clock  p.  M. — Present,  Dr.  Hull, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Radford.  Her 
countenance  looked  better;  the  heart 
throbbed  violently  ;  her  pulse  beat  125 ; 
the  tongue  was  rather  more  moist  and 
soft;  the  belly  continued  very  tense; 
and  the  respiration  was  hurried ;  she 
has  had  slight  vomiting,  and  her  bow- 
els have  not  yet  been  moved.  The 
medicines  were  continued. 

10  o'clock  P.M. — Present,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Dr.  Radford.  Her  coun- 
tenance has  become  moi-e  anxious ;  her 
respiration  is  more  laborious,  and  she 
has  again  vomited.  The  skin  is  hotter; 
her  belly  is  very  tender,  and  is  much 
swelled;  her  jiulse  is  130;  the  vaginal 
discharge  trifling,  and  veiy  slightly  co- 
loured ;  she  has  a  tendency  to  dose ; 
has  had  several  foetid  liquid  stools. 

To  omit  the  aperient,  but  to  continue 
the  other  medicine ;  the  bandage  to  be 
loosened. 

26th,  Saturday,  8  o'clock  a.  m. — Pre- 
sent, Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  K. 
Wood,  and  Dr.  Radford.  Has  fre- 
quently vonntt-d  a  brown  slimy  fluid; 
hpr  pulse  is  130  ;  her  respiration  still 
laborious ;  the  belly  rather  softer ;  her 
skin  is  still  hot;  and  the  lochial  dis- 
charge very  trifling. 

10  o'clock  A.  M. — Present,  Dr.  Hull, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Radford.  Pulse 
134;  vomiting  has  ceased. 

1  o'clock  p.  M. — Present,  Mr.  Wood, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Radford.  Her 
hands  feel  cold;  the  pulse  is  130; 
her  mind  is  clear;  the  vomiting  has 
ceased  ;  lochial  discharge  fetid  and  more 
profuse  ;  and  there  has  been  a  thin  and 
ofiensive  sanious  discharge  from  the 
wound. 

5  o'clock  p.  M.  — Symptoms  still  gi-ow 
worse. 

10  o'clock  p.  M.— Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  K. 
Wood,  and  Dr.  Radford,  present.  The 
symptoms  continue  to  become  more  un- 
favourable. 

Sunday,  8  o'clock  a.  ii. — Pulse  140, 
and  very  weak  ;  the  skin  is  rather  cold 
and  covered  with  a  slight  clammy  sweat; 
her  countenance  is  very  anxious;  and 
there  is  great  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  belly;  the  lochial  disharge  is 
very  off'ensive  ;  she  has  not  passed  urine. 
The  lowest  strap  of  adhesive  plaster  be- 
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ing  removed,  the  wound  appeared  in  an 
iinhealtiiy  state  and  not  united  ;  a  great 
discharge  took  place,  which  was  very 
offensive.  During  this  day  (Siuulay) 
she  was  visited  several  times,  and  foiuid 
still  further  sinking.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  she  expired,  having  lived 
sixtj'-seven  hours  and  a  hail"  after  the 
operation. 

Bemarks. — It  may  appear  strange 
that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  poor 
woman's  case  at  an  earlier  period  of 
pregnancy,  as  she  was  a  jtatient  of  tlie 
Lying-in  Hospital.  But  our  hospital 
extends  its  aid  only  to  poor  women  at 
their  own  houses ;  and  this  poor  crea- 
ture having  ohtained  a  note  of  recom- 
mendation from  a  subscriber,  was  ad- 
mitted, the  medical  officers  having  no 
knowledge  that  such  a  case  was  on  the 
books.  Another  unfortunate  circum- 
stance was  the  midwife  omitting  to  send 
for  other  surgical  assistance  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Wilson,  thereby  allowing 
sevei-al  valuable  hours  to  elapse. 

The  violent  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
by  which  the  head  and  left  arm  of  the 
child  were  seized  after  the  extraction  of 
the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  forms 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  case.     The 

{daceuta  was  found  detached  and  lying 
oose  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  and 
how  far  tliis  violent  contraction  de- 
pended U])on  this  circumstance  is  diffi 
cult  to  say.  In  natural  labour,  we  well 
Imow  that,  as  soon  as  the  placenta  is 
detached,  the  energies  of  the  fundus 
and  body  of  the  uterus  are  aroused, 
and  contraction  follows,  and  is  conti- 
nued until  this  mass  is  expelled.  In  the 
preceding  case  of  Cassarean  operation, 
the  uterus  was  quiescent  until  the  pla- 
centa was  detached  by  the  hand,  wlien 
contraction  instantaneously  followed. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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ON  TKE 

PIIYSICALDTAGNOSTS  OFDISEASES 
OFTHK  ABDOMEN. 

By  Edward  Ballard,  M.D. 

Late  Physician  to  the  St   I'aiieras  Royal  General 
Dispensary,  &c. 

Introductory  Remarkx  —  Keqinnal  limits 
of  the  Abdomen— Inspection — modt'  of 
inspectinq  the  abdomen — results  of  in- 
spection in  health  physical  siffn.i  de- 
rived from  inspection  in  disease. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  this  and  the 
following  ]iapers  to  present  to  the 
reader,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  the  sub- 
ject admits  of,  a  systematic  account 
of  the  physical  phenomena  presented  by 
the  al)domen  in  health  and  disease. 
Tlie  earlier  papers  will  be  occupied  by  a 
general  consideration  of  the  results  of 
each  mode  of  physical  examination  iu 
healtli,  appended  to  which  will  he  an 
enumeration  of  the  modifications  which 
disease  is  capable  of  introducing:  the 
succeeding  communications  will  contain 
the  special  application  of  physical  diag- 
nosis to  the  most  important  diseases  of 
this  region. 

Sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  are  the 
senses  through  which  our  mind  becomes 
cognizant  of  the  physical  condition  of 
any  portion  of  the  body.  The  modes  of 
examination,  then,  will  resolve  them- 
selves, first,  into  that  by  inspection,  as- 
sisted by  artificial  means  of  rendering 
its  results  accurate,  the  several  methods 
of  measurement  ;  secondly,  that  hy  pal- 
pation ;  aiid,  thii'dly,  that  by  ausculta- 
tion, assisted  by  an  artificial  mode  of 
eliciting  sound,  percussion.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  these  modes  of  examina- 
tion as  applied  to  the  chest,  but  in 
regard  to  the  abdomen  they  are  not 
uncommonly  either  altogether  neglected 
as  means  of  acquiring  information 
touching  disease  in  that  region,  or  used 
in  so  slovenly  and  inaccurate  a  manner 
as  to  lead  as  often  to  erroneous  as  to 
correct  conclusions.  But  although  each 
method  of  examination  is  common  to 
thoracic  and  abdominal  exploration, 
yet  each  is  not  in  an  equal  degree  ap- 
))licable  to  both.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
the  different  character  of  the  enclosing 
structures  in  either  region.  The  organs 
of  the  thorax  are  boxed  up  within  walls 
which,  thouglt  not  entirely  unyielding, 
are    sufficienily    so    to    prevent    any 
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handling  of  the  parts  within ;  and  the 
same  structure  places  a  limit  on  the 
indications  which  the  exterior  can  give 
of  changes  which  are  wrought  in  them 
!)}■  disease.  The  lax  and  soft  tissues, 
however,  of  which  a  gi-eat  part  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  is  made  up,  yield 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  so 
that  with  their  mediation  it  can  perceive 
the  size,  form,  and  consistence  of  many 
contained  parts,  and  changes  in  bulk 
which  may  chance  to  occur  in  these 
readily  become  perceptible  to  the  eye  by 
elevation,  or  falling  in  of  the  supeijacent 
wall.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
thorax  has  any  advantage  over  the 
abdomen  in  the  value  of  the  results  of 
percussion,  although  at  present  the  art 
of  auscultation  furnishes  the  physician 
with  more  numerous  indications  of  dis- 
ease in  the  former  than  it  has  yet  been 
made  to  supply  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
region. 

Regional  limits  of  the  abdomen. — The 
upward  anatomical  limit  of  the  abdomen 
is  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm ;  below,  it 
is  commonly  said  to  be  bounded  by  the 
rim  of  the  true  pelvis.  In  disease, 
however,  we  are  continually  reminded 
of  the  very  artificial  nature  of  this  lower 
boundary  line.  Organs  which  in  liealth 
occupy  solely  the  pelvis,  rise  in  disease 
above  the  level  of  its  rim,  and  take  a 
place  among  the  viscera  proper  to  the 
abdomen;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  are  healthy  abdominal  struc- 
tures prolonged  into  the  pelvis — as  for 
instance  the  intestine  and  peritoneum, — 
but  products  of  disease  gravitate  there, 
and  morbid  changes,  originating  in  the 
one,  influence  the  condition  of  the  other 
cavity,  just  as  if  there  were  really  no 
distinction  between  them.  In  fact, 
when  morbid  ])lienomena  are  under 
consideration,  limitations  which  the 
mere  anatomist  finds  it  convenient  to 
make  must  give  way  to  boundaries 
which  nature  herself  has  established, 
and  all  must  be  regarded  as  abdominal 
organs,  and  all  that  as  belonging  to  the 
abdomen,  whatever  its  structure  and 
wherever  placed,  which  is  covered  by  its 
serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum.  Tlie 
strict  lower  limit  of  the  abdomen,  then, 
is  so  much  of  the  pelvis  and  its  organs 
as  the  peritoneum  lines  and  covers ; 
above,  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  is  the 
limit,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  lie 
the  lungs  and  heart,  separated  fi-om  it 
by  the  Bacs  of  the  ])li'ura  and  pericar- 
dium. The  summit  of  the  diaphragmatic 


arch  reaches  on  the  right  side  the  level 
of  the  fourth  intercostal  space ;  on  the 
left  side  it  only  attains  that  of  the  fifth 
rib.     On  the  surface,  however,  the  line 
whi«h  marks  the  upward  limit  of  the 
abdomen   and  the  lower  limit  of  the 
true  chest,  that  which  coiTesponds  with 
the  separation  of  tlie  diaphragm  from 
the  thoracic  wall,  and  with  the  reflection 
of  the  serous  membraues  of  the  pleurae 
or  pericardium  upon  it,  passes  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sternum  almost 
horizontally  to  the  right  (at  first  a  little 
downwards),  "  across  the  conjoined  car- 
tilages of  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  ribs, 
then  behind  the  fifth  intercostal  space," 
and  thence  backwards  to  the  junction 
of  the  twelfth  rib  with   the  vertebra. 
This  line  on  the  left  side  takes  at  first  a 
little  lower  level,  but  ultimately  attains 
the    corresponding    point    posteriorly. 
But  as,  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest, 
the  lower  limit  of  this  region  may  be 
depressed  below  the  natural  level  by  the 
yielding  of  soft  tissues  in  that  direction, 
so,  in  some  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  its 
upper  limit  may  encroach  more  or  less 
seriously  on  the  space  allotted  to  the 
thoracic  viscera,  by  the  yielding  of  the 
diaphragm   and  spongy  lungs  to  the 
pressure   from   below.      In    the    other 
direction,  increased  space  is  sometimes 
gained  by  compression  of  the  bladder, 
by  depression  of  the  uterus  tow-ards  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  by  a  bulging 
into  its  canal  or  towards  the  vulva  of 
the  vaginal  wall.      Hence  it  happens 
that  the  physical  signs   of  abdominal 
disease  are  not  confined  to  those  parts 
which  are  included  in  tlie  limits  of  the 
healthy   abdomen,   nor  indeed   to   the 
truly  abdominal  organs  alone,  but  must 
be  sought  also  by  examination  directed 
to  the  chest  and  its  organs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  pelvis  and  its  organs 
on  the  other. 

Inspection. 

The  information  which  inspection 
affords  us  has  relation  to  size,  form,  and 
motion. 

Mode  of  inspecting  the  abdomen. — In 
accordance  with  my  former  remarks, 
inspection  must  take  in  simultaneously 
the  abdomen  and  the  chest.  Both 
must,  of  course,  be  uncovered  and  ex- 
posed in  a  good  light,  the  subject  being 
protected  from  cold  by  a  previous  regu- 
liition  of  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
This  is  essential,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  person  examined,  but  because  a 

sensation  of  cliilliupss  is  incompatible 
with  that  porlect  vf^t  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  tiie  ahdoininal  and  thoracic 
muscles  si)ould  nuiiutain  durin^L^  the 
period  of  inspection.  Tlio  position  of 
the  subject  uiay  bo  either  tiie  erect  or 
supine.  In  disease  the  latter  is  often 
the  only  available  one;  but  when  pos- 
sible, the  erect  posture  is  often  to  be 
preferred.  Whichever  posture  is  se- 
lected, the  arms  should  hang  or  lie 
loosely  by  the  side;  the  subject  stand 
on  a  level  surfa(.'e,  or  lie  upon  an  elastic 
but  moderately  resistant  mattress  ;  the 
carriage  of  the  head  should  be  uucon- 
strained,  or,  if  lying,  it  should  be  su])- 
ported  at  the  same  angle  with  the  trunk 
as  it  holds  in  the  erect  position.  Above 
all,  the  physician  must  not  allow  tlie 
examined  to  take  the  plac  of  the  e.Ka- 
miuer ;  his  eyes  must  be  kept  directed 
to  some  object,  eitiier  in  fri)ut  of  him, 
or,  if  he  be  lying,  to  the  ceiling.  An 
infringement  of  this  lule  is  often  fatal 
to  the  accuracy  of  eitlier  inspection  or 
measurement;  for,  almost  involuntarily, 
some  of  the  muscles  will  be  thrown  into 
activity,  or  the  natural  movements  be 
disturbed,  when  the  person  directs  his 
attention  to  them. 

Inspection  may  be  made  from  the 
front,  from  beliind,  and  from  the  sides; 
sometimes,  also,  much  information  is 
gained  in  disease  by  inspecting  the  pa- 
tient iu  several  positions,  — as  standing, 
or  lying  upon  the  back,  and  upon  the 
sides. 

The  results  of  inspection  may  be 
referred  to  two  classes — viz.,  those  which 
relate  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  exte- 
rior, and  those  which  relate  to  its  move- 
ments. 

Results  of  Inspection  in  Health. 

1.  Tiie  general  outline  of  the  abdo- 
men is  gently  convex ;  but  the  surface 
indicates,  by  various  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, the  position  of  the  several 
tissues  which  constitute  its  jiarietes, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  organs  over 
which  they  lie.  Viewing  it  from  the 
front,  the  upper  superficial  limit  of  tlie 
abdomen,  which  has  been  described,  is 
indicated  by  a  depression  corresponding 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
passing  outwards  across  the  conjoined 
cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs, 
and  the  fifth  intercostal  space  on  either 
side, — rather  lower,  as  has  been  said, 
on  the  left  side    than  on    the  right. 


Ti'acing  the  lateral  outline  of  the  thoi'ax 
below   this  line,  it  is  seen  to   form   a 
bulging  ciu-ve  downwards,    the   fullest 
part  being  nearer  the  upper  than  the 
lower  i)art  of  the  bulge.     This  bulging 
is  more  marked,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  right  side  tliau  on  the  left,  corre- 
sponding, in  the  former  case,  with  the 
position  of  the  liver,  and,  in  the  latter, 
with  liiat  of  the  stomach  and  spleen. 
Ti)c  prominence  on  the  left  side  will 
vaiy  with  the  varying  states  of  fulness 
of    the    stomach    with    alimentary   or 
gaseous  matters.     There  is  rarely,  un- 
less the  subject  be  hit,  or  the  wall  infil- 
trated witli  serum,  any  dilliculty  in  per- 
ceiving the  outline  of  Liie  lower  margin 
of  the  framework  of  the  thorax  by  the 
change  in  tension  of  the  wall  in  passing 
from  this  to  tiie  ])art  bounded  by  tho 
laxer   substance    of    the    muscles    and 
aponeuroses  of  the   abdomen.      Below 
tiie  margin  of  tlie  thorax  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  wall  correspond 
with  the  position  and  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities of  its  muscular  element,  and  in 
some  degree,  also,  with  the  position  of 
subjacent    viscera.       These    mai-kings 
should  be  well  impressed  upon  tiie  mind. 
From  the  navel  downwards  to  the  pubic 
symphysis   the   abdomen    presents    an. 
even  convexity,  which  extends  laterally 
to  that  part  which  corresponds  with  the 
situation  of  the  linea3    semilunares  of 
the  abdominal  aponeurosis.     Above  the 
navel,  however,  corresponding  with  the 
linea  alba,  is  a  shallow  depression,  best 
marked  at  the  u]i|ier  jiart,  and  opposite 
the  ensiform  cartilage.     On  each  side  of  " 
this  the  recti  abdominis  muscles  elevate 
the  surface,  but  are  crossed  by  trans- 
verse  shallow  depressions,  corresponding 
with  their  tendinous  intersections  :  the 
u))permost  of  these  is  the  least  obvious; 
the  lowermost,  crossing  the  muscles  just 
above  the  navel,  is  the  broadest.     Ex- 
ternal to  the  recti,  and  a  little  internal 
to  the  vertical  line  of  the  nipples,  there 
is   a  depression,  commencing  broad  at 
the  margin  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
and  running  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  liueae  semilunares,  becoming  nai'- 
rower  and  more  sli allow  below  the  level 
of  the  navel.     Exterior  to  this  there  is, 
again,  some  fulness  corresponding  with 
the  muscular  portion  of  the  broad  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen.     The  situation  of 
the  cristce  ilii,  unless  in  emaciated  sub- 
jects or  in  cases  of  inanition,  is  marked 
by  a  groove,  above  wliich  the  wall  bulge  s 
out  i:nto  an  elevation  of  an  oval  form. 
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which  passes  doMmwards  and  inwards 
to  the  linea  spinilunares.  terminating 
about  the  upper  part  of  Poupart's  hj^a- 
ment.  Viewing  the  trunk  from  behind, 
we  see,  external  to  tlie  fuhiess  which 
marks  tlie  commeiicemeiit  of  the  fleshy 
mass  of  the  erector  spirife,  asliallow  de- 
pression, coiTespouding  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  twelfth  lil).  The  lateral 
view  of  the  abdomen  affords  a  prolile 
corres](onding  with  the  above  descnp- 
tion  of  the  form  of  the  region.  It 
enables  us,  however,  to  foi-ni  a  lietter 
idea  of  the  antero})Osterior  diameter  of 
this  ]iart  of  the  trunk,  as  the  anterior  or 
posterior  inspection  does  of  its  lateral 
width 

These  results  of  inspection  vary,  how- 
ever, with  age,  sex,  liabits.  tlie  condition 
of  the  wall,  and  the  varying  state  of 
subjacent  organs.  Age:  in  youth,  in 
proportion  to  tlie  nearness  to  childliood, 
the  size  and  prominence  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  bulk  of  iis  contained  organs 
will  be  gi'eater,  while  the  muscular  pro- 
minences and  depressions  will  be  less 
strongly  marked  ;  the  depression  mark- 
ing the  upper  limit  of  the  abdomen  will 
be  lower,  and  from  it  downwards  tlie 
bulge  of  the  lower  ribs  will  be  greater, 
and  they  and  their  cartilages  will  pro- 
ject more  externally.  Sea' :  in  the 
female  a  modification  arises  fi'om  the 
lower  degi-ee  of  the  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  from  the  greater  width  of  the 
alse  of  the  jielvis.  The  compressing  in- 
fluence of  the  stays,  worn  more  or  less 
tightly  by  almost  all  females,  contracts 
the  natural  bulge  of  the  lower  ribs, 
and  renders  them  more  acute  at  the  angle 
of  the  epigastrium,  while  tlie  lower  bor- 
der of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  are 
forced  outwards  by  the  pressure  of  the 
displaced  organs.  This  displacement 
has  its  influence,  also,  in  modifying  the 
natural  depressions  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  Habits:  in  the  sedentary  the 
abdomen  is  fuller  in  comparison  with 
the  chest  than  in  those  who  undergo 
active  labour;  the  chest  is  lengthened 
as  its  breadth  is  diminished,  and  the 
angle  of  the  epigastnum  is  more  acnite. 
Condition  of  the  wall :  fatness  and  serous 
infiltration  often  destroy  all  traces  of 
the  natural  markings ;  the  latter,  esjie- 
cially,  may  cause  some  deception,  from 
its  limitation  or  modification  arising 
from  the  pressure  exercised,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  fluid  effected  by  the 
waistband  of  the  trousers  or  other  arti- 
cles of  dress,  as  well  as  by  its  gravita- 


tion to  either  side,  or  to  whatever  may 
be  the  depending  part.  The  varying 
state  of  subjacent  organs:  this  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  instance  of  the  sto- 
mach, which,  when  distended,  has  its 
great  curvature  directed  forwards,  press- 
ing outwards  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  lelt  lobe  of  the  liver,  behind  which 
it  lies,  and  causing  that  side  to  be  fuller 
and  more  prominent  than  in  the  empt)" 
state  of  the  organ. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  in- 
spiration is  effected  not  only  by  the 
movements  of  the  ribs,  but  also,  and 
})rincipally,  in  ordinary  breathing,  by 
the  descent  by  contraction  and  flatten- 
ing of  the  diaphragm,  which,  pushing 
downwardstlie  underlyingorgans,  causes 
a  protrusion  to  a  corresponding  extent 
of  the  abdominal  walls  anteriorly  and 
laterally,  which  is  very  evident  to  the 
eye  There  is  also  visible  a  descent  of 
the  depression  marking  the  lower  limit 
of  tiie  true  thorax.  In  jjersons  whose 
chests  are  not  covered  with  much  fat 
we  may  sometimes  see  also  the  spot  of 
the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  in 
the  fifth  intercostal  space  disappearing 
or  becoming  faint  oa  an  inspiration 
being  taken.  In  thin  persons  occa- 
sionally a  slight  movement  is  visible 
below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  where, 
in  addition,  the  curve  of  the  lumbar 
region  is  considerable,  occasionalh'  some 
pulsation  also  above  the  navel.  The 
acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  of 
about  equal  length. 

Physical  Signs  derived  from  Inspection  in 
Disease. 

1.  Enlargement. — This  may  be  gene- 
ral or  partial ;  the  latter  passing  under 
the  various  terms  of  fulness,  bulging, 
elevations,  dec. 

A.  General  abdominal  enlargement 
is  often  preceded  by  one  of  the  partial 
enlargements,  of  which  it  appears  to  be 
the  development  and  sequel ;  but  in 
other  cases  this  is  not  observed,  the 
whole  face  of  the  abdominal  wall  gra- 
dually protioidiug.  In  extreme  cases 
tliei'c  is  seen  a  lateral  bulge  from  the 
crista)  ilii  to  some  point  at  the  side  of 
the  thorax,  either  at  or  above  the  seat 
of  the  natural  transverse  depression. 
The  angle  of  the  epigastrium  is  con- 
siderably widened,  and  the  margin  of 
the  lower  thoracic  cartilages  more  or 
less  everted.  I n  proportion  to  the  youth 
of  the  subject,  tlie  sternum  is  thrown 
forward,  and  the  apex  of  the  ensiform 
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•cartilage  becomes  everted.     The  age  of 
the    pationl    regulates  very  niiieh    the 
degree  to  wliich  tln^  widls  of  the  tlionix 
yield   to   pressure  from  helow.     In  the 
child  they  readily  give  way,  so  that  the 
tnink  assumes  almost  afiisit'onn  shape; 
in    the   aged,   on   the  other  hand,  the 
ossification   of    the    cartilages   ojiposes 
this,   and  the  thoracic  part  of  the  en- 
hirgoment  is  at  its  miniminn.      Ante- 
riorly, the  enlargementis  evenly  i-onnded, 
sometimes    in   the    erect   postvn-e,   the 
Tipper  part  being  a  little  more  fluttened 
than  the  rest.     Posteriorly,  the  surface 
outside  the  erector  S2)infe  partakes  of  the 
general    fulness.       Even    the    inf.'rior 
boundary  of  the  pelvis  may  yield,  and 
the  perina?um  jiresent  some  jjrominence. 
B.   Partial  enlai'gement  manifests  it- 
self in   unnatm'al  fulness,  bulging,    or 
elevation  of  any  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietes, — sometimes  merely  in  efface- 
ment  of  a  normal  depression.     The  two 
sides,  which  ai'e  more  or  less  symmetri- 
cal in  health,  may  be  compared.     Par- 
tial enlaigement  aiising  from  disease  in 
the  up]ier  or  lower  part  of  the  abdomi- 
nal   cavity  may    nltimately   terminate 
in   a   general   enlargement.     In    these 
cases  the  part  in  which  it  commences 
will  often  exhibit  a  i)redominant  fulness. 
The  size  and  form   of  the  enlargement 
should  be  noted,  since  these,  together 
with  its  seat,  will  often  lead  to  the  re- 
cognition of  its  cause.     Changing   the 
posture   of  the  patient  will  determine 
•whether  the  distending  cause  is  influ- 
enced by  gravitation,   or  whether  the 
pai't  or  organ  is  immoveable.     An  exa- 
mination at  different  times  of  the  day, 
before   and   after   meals  or  defecation, 
will  often  lead  to  useful  information. 

Both  general  and  partial  abdominal 
enlargement  may  arise  from  other  causes 
than  disease  in  the  abdomen.  Empy- 
ema, emphysema,  or  pericardial  eflusion, 
may  act  thus,  by  depressing  the  dia- 
phragm, and  causing  either  some  gene- 
ral fulness,  or  merely  a  local  fulness 
below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  Extra 
peritoneal  disease  of  the  abdominal 
wall  may  also  give  rise  to  enlargement. 
Large  depositions  of  fat  beneath  the 
integument,  or  serous  infiltration,  to- 
gether with  alterations  of  form  from 
distortion  of  the  spine,  need  only  ordi 
nary  attention  to  distinguish  them  from 
enlargements  from  abdominal  disease. 

2.  Depression  or  retraction. 
A.  General  depression  or  retraction, 


in  its  minor  degrees,  atl'ects  principally 
the  more  yielding  portions  of  the  al)do- 
minal  wall,  whose  pmfile  is  then  con- 
cuvt!  iri  ]ilace  of  being  convex.  Viewed 
from  the  front,  the  abdomen  ajipears 
to  form  a  basin,  its  upper  rim  being 
the  angle  of  the  e]iigastriuni  and  mar- 
gins of  the  ribs,  its  lower  the  jiuhes, 
Ponpait's  ligaments  and  thes])inesof  the 
ilia— the  crista  ilii  project,  andthe  lateral 
wall  of  the  abdoiricn  is  incurved.  In 
its  highest  degree  the  natural  bulges 
over  the  lower  ribs  are  flattened,  the 
mai'giiis  of  the  ribs  are  ap])roximated, 
and  thus  the  angle  of  the  epigastrium 
is  rendered  more  acute  ;  and  there  may, 
in  addition,  be  visible  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  liver  far  below  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs. 

B.  Partial  depression  or  retraction 
may  occur  wherever  an  organ  either  di- 
minishes in  bulk  from  disease,  or,  if 
hollow,  is  reduced  to  an  unusually 
empty  condition,  the  depression  a])pear- 
ing  over  the  seat  of  the  diminished 
part.  Unless  the  natural  form  of  the 
abdomen  be  kept  in  mind,  the  error  of 
taking  the  depressed  for  the  healthy 
portion,  and  the  natural  |)ortion  for  an 
enlargement,  may  be  committed,  espe- 
cially when  the  sides  are  compared. 
Retraction  of  the  wall  fi-om  causes  act- 
ing merely  on  the  muscles  may  readily 
be  distinguidied  froni  that  arising  from  . 
internal  disease. 

3.  Altered  level  of  the  transverse  depres- 
sion marking  the  upper  limit  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Ttie  upper  boundary  of  the  Imlges  of 
the  lower  ribs  is  rais?d  a  little  in  cases 
of  great  abdominal  distension,  corre- 
sponding with  tlie  altered  level  of  the 
liver  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  stomacli 
and  spleen  on  the  other.  In  cases 
where  thoracic  disease — as  emphysema 
— depresses  these  organs,  it  is  said 
that  there  maj'  be  formed  in  young 
subjects  a  new  but  slight  depression 
marking  the  new  upper  boundary.  The 
original  depressions  may  remain  more 
or  less  obvious,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient. 

4.  Altered  angle  formed  by  the  opposed 

cartilages  of  the  lower  rihs. 

In  cases  of  either  general  abdominal 
enlargement,  or  where  the  organs  occu- 
])ying  the  upper  jiart  of  the  cavity  are 
increased  in  bulk,  this  angle  is  in- 
creased; and  in  the  oj^-posite  condition, 
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of  abdominal  retraction,  it  is  rendered 
more  acute. 

5.  Altered  position  of  the  umbilicus. 

In  tlie  healthy  subject,  a  line  drawn 
horizontally  between  the  bigliest  ])oints 
of  the  two  cristte  ilii  crosses  the  umbi- 
licus in  the  middle  line.  It  is  nearer 
to  the  pubic  symjihisis  than  to  tlie  base 
of  the  ensiform  cartila<^e  or  bottom  of 
the  sternum.  In  some  diseases  pro- 
ducing enlargement,  the  lieight  of  the 
navel  is  manifestly  altered,  and  it  is 
noticed  to  be  either  furtlier  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sternum  than  in  health, 
or  ])roportionally  nearer  to  it.  This  lias 
often  indicated  to  me  the  seat  of  the 
original  disease;  for,  where  it  has  occu- 
pied the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  the 
distance  of  the  navel  from  tlie  bottom 
of  the  sternum  has  been  greater  tlian 
the  natural  proportion,  whereas,  iu 
cases  where  disease  has  originated  be- 
low, I  have  seen  the  natural  proportion 
of  its  distance  between  this  point  and 
the  pubes  actually  reversed.  This  is 
more  likely  to  occur  wlien,  by  adhesion 
below  the  navel,  a  tumour  in  this  situa- 
tion causes  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  to 
rise  with  it.  In  cases  of  general  en- 
largement the  wall  above  the  navel  has 
appeared  the  most  disposed  to  yield  in 
length. 

6.  Altered  appearance  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  natural  appearance  of  this  fold 
does  not  require  description.  In  dis- 
ease (a)  the  de])tli  of  its  depression  marj 
be  lessened,  (h)  there  may  be  greater  or 
less  prominence,  or  (c)  its  circumlerence 
may  be  increased  and  its  surface  flat- 
tened out  to  the  general  level  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall :  {d)  the  depression  may  be 
increased. 

7.  Venous  enlargements 
occur  where  return  of  blood  by  the 
large  veins  of  the  abdomen  is  seriously 
obstructed.  In  the  slighter  degrees 
it  is  seen  only  in  the  abdominal  su- 
perficial veins  descending  to  the  groin; 
but,  in  its  highest  degrees,  as  where  the 
vena  cava  and  vena  ports  are  both  ob- 
structed, veins  as  large  as  a  finger  may 
be  seen  anastomosing  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  some  of  them  appearing  to 
pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  trunk 
through  the  intercostal  spaces  and 
axilla;.  In  these  extreme  cases  the  su- 
perficial veins  of  the  lower  e.\.tremities 
may  likewise  be  distended. 


In  addition  to  these  signs  of  disease, 
there  are  others  arising  from  abnormal 
movements  as  perceived  by  the  eye: — 

1.  Defective  abdominal  resniratorrj 
movement. — a  This  may  be  e/eneral,  af- 
fecting not  only  the  forward  and  lateral 
movement  of  the  abdominal  soft  wall, 
but  also  the  expansion  of  the  lower  ribs. 
These  movements  are  sometimes  quite 

I  inappreciable    to   the    imassisted    eye. 
I  This  arrest  of  abdominal  expansion  is 
J  constantly  accompanied   b}^   a   propor- 
i  tioual  increased  expansion  of  the  upper 
I  ribs.     b.  It  may  he  partial,  occurring  at 
any  portion  of  the  wall.     The  whole  or 
a  part   of  one   side   may  be  thus  re- 
I  strained ;  and,  as  in  general  defective 
I  motion,  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
movement    of    the    upper    ribs,    most 
marked  upon  the  opposite  sido.     Defec- 
tive  movements  unnoticed  during  ordi- 
nary  breathing   become   very   obvious 
where  an  inspiration  is  forced.  The  cause 
of  this  defective  movementmay  be  either 
the  defective  or  impeded  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,    or    a    muscular     obstacle 
placed  to  the  expansion  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the   soft  wail,  when   motion 
over  a  diseased  part  is  productive  of 
pain.     This  is  not  a  sign  peculiar  to 
internal    abdominal    disease;     besides 
such  painful  affections  of  the  wall  as 
rheumatism,  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  serous  surfffces  above  the  diaphragm, 
and  paralysis  of  the  muscle,  have  a  simi- 
lar efiect.  Exaggerated  abdominal  move- 
ment occurs  only  as  a  sign  of  thoracic 
disease. 

2.  Defective  descent  of  the  depression 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  chest  and 
abdomenou  deepinspection,  is  observed 
where  the  diaphragm  itself  is  restrained 
in  its  descent. 

"5.  Exaggerated  respiratory  movement 
of  the  sternal  ribs'-  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  defective 
abdominal  movement. 

4.  Defective  respiratory  movement  of 
the  sternal  ribs  may  occur  on  one  side, 
from  pressure  made  by  a  diaphragm 
raised  by  enlargement  of  the  liver  or 
distension  of  the  stomach.  In  these 
cases  the  corresponding  diaphragmatic 
movements  are  also  restrained. 

5.  Altered  rhythm  of  respiration. — 
There  is  only  one  disease  external  to 


*  Dr.  Sil)son  hos  arrang^ed  the  ribs  into  three 
(jroups  :— 1st,  the  sternal,  from  the  1st  to  the  5th 
inclusive;  2(1ly,  the  di(i/)/(;aff;«n/i>, from  the 9th 
ti)  the  r2th  indiisive;  and  Silly,  the i/i^ermerfia/f, 
whicli  are  the  6th  7tli,  ant]  8tli. 
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the  thorax  in  vThich  this  occurs,  and 
tliat  is  peritonitis.  Here  the  expiratory 
act  is  shorter  than  the  inspiratory  (Sib- 
son). 

(5.  Altered  visible  seat  of  heart's  im- 
pulse.— Wiiere,  in  thin  subjects,  the 
diaiihra,£;ui  is  raised  by  pressure  from 
beh)\v,  the  impulse  of  the  liearfs  apex 
may  occasionally  be  seen  higher  than 
ordinary,  and  more  to  the  left. 

7.  Pulsation  is  visible  between  the 
navel  and  ensiform  cartilage  in  cases  of 
extreme  abdominal  retraction :  when 
occnrring  only  below  tlie  ensiform  car- 
tilage, it  may  be  due  to  the  action  of 
the  lieart ;  below  this,  pulsation  is  duo 
to  disorder  witliin  the  abdomen. 

8.  Vermicular  movement,  or  alter- 
nating elevation  and  de])ression  of  por- 
tions of  the  soft  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
corresponding  with  the  peristaltic  move- 
Dients  of  the  intestines.  This  may  oc- 
casionally be  seen  where  the  parictes 
are  tliin  and  relaxed,  independently  of 
disease. 

42,  Myddelton  Square. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

NEW  PREPARATIONS   OF    GOlD 
FOR  STOPPING  CARIOUS  TEETH, 

and  of  the  manner  of  using  them. 

By  John  Tomes,  F.R.S. 
Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Middlese.x  Hospital. 

If  the  various  operations  performed  by 
the  dentist  were  compared,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each,  it 
is  probable  that  the  stopping  of  carious 
teeth  would  be  placed  lirst  on  the  list. 
A  tootii  skilfully  plugged  under  fa 
vourable  circumstances,  is,  in  point  of 
durability  and  usefulness,  scarcely  infe 
rior  to  one  that  has  not  been  stopped, 
or  to  the  tooth  had  it  not  been  attacked 
with  caries,  and  needed  plugging.  In- 
deed, a  tooth  which  has  been  well 
plugged  before  disease  had  too  far  re- 
duced its  substance,  is  in  effect  restored 
to  the  condition  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
organ. 

If  inquiry  be  made  of  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  attend  to  their  teeth, 
and  are  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
many  instances  may  be  found  of  teeth 
which  have  been  stoj)ped  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  years ;  but  teeth  which 
began  to  decay,  and  yet  have  remained 
useful    for    such    lengthened    periods 


without  having  been  plugged,  will  not 
be  foi  nd 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  for 
many  years  past  led  dentists  to  pay 
great  attention  both  to  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  and  to  the  material 
most  suitable  lor  stopping  teeth;  and 
the  results  of  individual  ex])erieuce  havo 
been  from  time  to  time  puiilislied. 

It  may,  I  ti)ink,  be  safely  said  that  all 
experienced  dentists  regard  gold  as  by 
far  the  best  materid  for  idling  teeth, 
and  deprecate  the  use  of  any  substitute 
when  that  metal  can  be  ellectively 
used. 

The  gold  has  been  used  in  the  form 
of  foil  reduced  from  plate  by  liauimeiing 
to  suitable  degrees  of  thickness;  and  la 
the  pre|}aration  of  this  great  care  and 
expense  have  been  bestowed.  The  supe- 
riority of  gold  over  all  other  substances 
has  for  a  long  time  been  acknowledged; 
but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  its  use, 
and  these  require  considerable  practice 
and  skill  to  overcome.  The  gold  may 
be  good,  and  the  case  favourable ;  yet, 
in  tiie  absence  of  dexterity  in  the  ope- 
rator, the  filling  may  be,  and  frequently 
is,  defective.  Neither  will  this  appear 
astonishing  when  the  conditions  which 
constitute  a  good  plug  are  considered  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  parts  of  these  which  may  re- 
quire plugging.  A  pefectly  successful 
])lug  is  a  solid  mass  of  go  d,  fitting  per- 
fectly tiie  cavity  in  the  faulty  tooth. 
Hitherto,  gold-foil  has  alone  been  used. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  in 
various  forms, — in  long  strips  folded  up 
and  down  from  the  toji  to  the  bott' m 
of  the  cavity;  in  small  masses,  intro- 
duced one  after  tfie  other;  or  in  small 
carefully-made  cylinders.  Whichever 
method  is  practised,  great  care  is  taken 
to  [iress  the  gold  against  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  in  the  process  of  filling,  as  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  plug  con- 
denses the  gold  only  for  a  very  short 
distance  below  the  surface.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  masticating  surface  of  a 
molar  tooth  which  has  a  large  hole  in  it 
be  plugged  with  gold  foil,  forced  in  from 
the  surface,  and  pivssed  only  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  it  will  be 
found,  on  removing  the  tooth,  that  the 
gold  near  the  surface  has  been  com- 
pressed into  a  hard  scale,  while  that 
occupying  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  is 
porous,  and  admits  of  furtiier  compres- 
sion. Hence  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  pack  in  the  gold,  and  in  the  steps 
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of  the  process  to  compress  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  cavity.  When  the  cavity 
has  been  in  this  manner  filled,  wedge- 
shape  instruments  are  forced  into  the 
gold,  and  as  room  is  thus  made  more 
of  the  metal  is  added,  until  the  instru- 
ment can  no  longer  be  made  to  enter 
the  plug.  Then  the  surface  of  the  plug 
is  compressed  forcibly  with  the  plugging 
instrument,  the  su])erHuous  gold  is  liled 
away,  and  the  surface  of  the  plug  Inu* 
nished.  Now,  if  the  operation  has  been 
conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  the  gold  used  unexcey)tionable,  the 
plug  will  be  a  perfectly  solid  mass ;  the 
foil  will  have  become  cold  welded.  This 
result  has  been  obtained,  and  is.  per- 
haps, not  very  unfrequeutly  obtained 
by  most  good  operators :  but  the  result 
•would  be  much  more  constant  if  the 
gold  foil  having  the  welding  property 
could  at  all  times  be  obtained,  and  the 
cavities  of  diseased  teeth  were  favourably 
situated  for  applying  the  requisite 
amount  of  compression.  We  cannot, 
however,  choose  tiie  situation  of  the 
cavities ;  we  must  treat  them  in  what- 
ever position  they  occur.  But  some- 
thing can  be,  and,  I  believe,  T  may 
safely  say  has  been,  done  towards  the 
improvement  in  gold.  A  gold  has  been 
produced,  whicli,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  plugging  iustrument,  welds  with  the 
gi-eatest  readiness  into  a  solid  mass 
capable  of  being  rolled  into  plates  or 
drawn  into  wire 

Platinum  is  obtained  in  a  spongy  con- 
dition, is  heated,  and  then  compressed 
in  a  solid  mass:  it,  in  fact,  welds  as 
wrought  iron  does  when  hammered  at 
a  white  or  welding  heat,  as  it  is  called. 
The  new  preparation  of  gold  may  with 
propriety  be  called  spongy  gold,  from 
its  close  resemblance,  as  regards  con- 
dition, to  spongy  platinum.  But  the 
gold  welds  under  pressure  without  the 
aid  of  heat. 

In  1825,  Mr  Caudius  Ash  obtained  a 
precipitate  of  gold  by  using  copper, 
■which  he  thought  would  do  for  stopping 
teeth.  He  tiied  it,  and  did  not  find 
that  it  answered  liis  e.\pectation.  The 
idea  was  abandoned  without  further 
effort.  Had  he  continued  his  exjieri- 
m^nts,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  ob- 
tained a  I'esult  whieii  would  hiive  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed  ;  and,  judging 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
■untiring  efforts  in  the  improvement  of 
mineral  teeth,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
hut  that  be  would  have  produced  a  gold 


similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
presented. 

Some  months  since,  a  Parisian  den- 
tist, on  his  return  through  Loudon  from 
a  visit  to  America,  brought  with  him 
two  or  three  teeth  phigged  with  spongy 
gold.  He  called  on  several  dentists— 
myself  amongst  the  number — and  exhi- 
bited the  slopped  teeth.  This  gentle- 
man also  called  on  Mr.  Ash,  and  offered 
to  sell  him  the  secret  of  preparing  the 
gold,  witli  directions  for  its  use,  both  of 
whicli  he  had  learned  in  America.  While 
negotiations  were  going  on,  the  method 
of  preparation  was  sold  to  a  dentist  for 
a  large  sum.  and  the  conditions  of  sale 
were  considerably  raised  to  Mr.  Ash, 
who  then  declined  the  offer. 

The  purchaser,  I  am  told,  found  that 
the  gold  ]>repared  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  he  received  did  not  at  all 
answer  his  expectations,  and  he  (for 
the  time)  abandoned  the  idea  of  using 
it.  Mr.  Ash,  however,  recollecting 
his  foi'mer  ex])eriment,  again  com- 
menced to  work  on  the  subject,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  a  preparation 
of  gold  which  readily  ■>velded.  Of  this 
he  sent  me  half  an  ounce.  It  consisted 
of  a  fine  hrov\Ti  powder,  and  of  small 
masses,  which  readily  broke  down  into 
powder  when  pressed  lightly.  Under 
the  microscope  the  powder  was  seen  to 
consist  of  minute  particles  of  bright 
metallic  gold,  in  the  fonn  of  iiTCgular 
crystals  or  nodules.  Under  pressure 
these  miuute  particles  readily  unite 
into  a  solid  mass.  Several  teeth  were 
plugged,  by  introducing  small  balls  of 
the  powder  and  compressing  it  from  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  plug.  The  re- 
sults seemed  highly  satisfactory ;  but 
on  removing  the  plug  it  was  found 
that  the  welding  extended  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  surface  against  which 
the  instrument  was  applied,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  plug  remained  porous, 
and  maintained  the  lirown  colour  of  the 
powder.  This  condition  indicated  a 
serious  imperfection  in  the  method  of 
using  the  metal,  and  other  plans  were 
tried :  teeth  were  partially  filled  with 
the  powder,  aiid  this  was  condensed  by 
forcing  it  towards  the  circumference  of 
the  cavity,  thereby  forming  a  solid  ring; 
more  ]>o\vder  was  then  added,  and  the 
plug  completed.  By  these  means  a  per- 
fectly solid  i)lug  was  formed,  to  which 
no  objection  could  be  made.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  use  of  the  powder  was 
attended  with    considerable    difficulty. 
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even  though  introduced  into  the  teetli 
in  lumps,  in  consequence  ot"  tlie  pfreat 
waste.  More  or  less  constantly  esca|)ed 
into  the  mouth  before  its  condensation 
could  be  eti'ected.  In  stopping  teeth 
in  the  up])er  jaw  the  waste  was  very 
great  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  diffi- 
culty could  be  overcome  by  wrajjpiug 
the  gold  in  foil.  The  experiment  was 
tried,  and  the  result  equalled  my  expec- 
tation. 15y  this  method  1  succeeded  in 
making  very  perfect  pings,  which,  when 
removed,  presented  a  solid  uniform  mass 
ot  metal,  perfectly  welded,  and  lice 
from  pores. 

Still  the  gold  seems  to  admit  of  im- 
provement— in  fact,  requires  to  be  ])ro- 
duced  in  the  shape  of  a  sponge  instead 
of  a  powder,  so  tliat  the  present  dith- 
culties  of  manipulation  might  be  over 
come,  and  the  use  of  gold-foil  rendered 
needless. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  for  October  1850,  the  following 
editorial  notice  will  be  found  : — 

■'  A  new  preparation  of  gold  for  filling 
teeth. — 'Within  the  last  few  weeks  several 
dentists  in  New  York  have  tested  the 
value  of  sponge  gold,  as  a  substitute 
for  gold-foil,  for  filling  teeth  ;  but  to 
what  conclusion  they  have  arrived  with 
regard  to  it  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  We  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  some  are  disposed  to 
think  very  favourably  of  it. 

"  The  jireparation  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  readily  crumbles  into 
a  fine  powder  on  being  rubbed ;  but, 
on  being  pressed  together,  it  at  once 
becomes  a  compact  mass.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  received  from  the  manufacturer. 
Dr.  Maire.  through  Dr.  G.  E.  Haws,  of 
New  York,  a  small  quantity  of  it,  with 
a  request  that  we  would  try  it.  This 
we  have  done ;  but  oui-  experiments 
have  been  too  limited  to  enable  us  to 
say  much  with  regard  to  its  value.  We 
tried  it  iu  the  cavity  of  a  dead  tooth 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  succeeded  in 
inal<ing  a  very  solid  filling.  The  sur- 
face assumed  the  colour  of  gold,  and 
presented  a  highly  polished  and  beauti- 
ful appearance ;  but,  on  removing  it 
from  the  tooth,  we  found  that  every 
other  part  retained  the  reddish  brown 
colour  of  the  sponge,  with  here  and 
there  the  lustre  of  a  particle  of  gold. 
For  front  teeth  this  would  constitute 
an  insuperable  objection.  On  breaking 
it,  the  fractured  surfaces  had  the  same 
appearance.     We  have   also   seen  two 


incisors  that  were  filled  with  it,  which 
were  correspondingly  discoloured. 

"  It  may,  jicrhaiis,  answer  a  very  good 
purpose  for  filling  the  grinding  surface 
ot  a  molar  tooth  ;  but,  as  it  crumbles 
into  jiowder  so  readily,  we  should  not 
think  it  could  be  employed  for  filling  a 
small  cavity  in  the  ajipro-Nimal  surface 
of  any  tooth  where  the  aperture  be- 
tween it  and  the  adjoining  organ  was 
very  narrow.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  may  have  discovered  a 
metliod  of  introducing  it  into  the  cavity 
of  a  tooth,  of  which  we  are  ignoi'ant ; 
and,  as  our  experiments  witli  it  have 
been  very  limited,  we  would  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  brethren  of  New  York, 
wlio  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial, 
would  favour  us  with  their  opinion  with 
regard  to  its  value." 

The  gold  here  described  is  probably 
similar  to  that  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  Ash; 
but,  either  from  the  manner  of  plugging, 
or  from  the  quality  of  the  gold,  the 
results  seem  to  have  been  less  satisfac- 
tory than  those  I  have  obtained.  The 
two  subsequent  numbers  of  the  journal 
contain  no  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  George,  in  conversation,  told  me 
that  he  had  prepared  some  spongy  gold 
by  making  a  plate  largely  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  latter 
metal  with  nitric  acid.  In  the  first 
experiment  he  succeeded  in  jiroducing 
a  gold  which  formed  a  good  plug ;  but, 
in  several  subsequent  trials,  he  had 
failed  to  obtain  a  similar  result. 

Some  years  since  I  read  an  account 
of  precipitating  gold  from  its  solution 
by  oxalic  acid ;  and,  on  trying  the  ex- 
periment, found  that  part  of  the  gold 
was  thrown  down  in  a  thin  sheet.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  to  use 
this  for  stopping  teeth ;  but,  when  the 
spongy  gold  was  talked  of,  the  experi- 
ment recurred  to  me,  and  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Makins,  of  Kingston,  and  also  showed 
him  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Ash. 
^Ir.  Makins  and  myself  were  stu- 
dents together  at  King's  College,  and 
colleagues  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  he 
having  a  short  time  since  held  the  che- 
mical chair  in  the  school  attached  to 
that  institution.  I  knew  that,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  lectureship,  ]\fr. 
Makins  had  been  working  in  metals.  At 
my  request  he  at  once  undertook  to 
make  some  researches  on  the  forms  in 
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which  gold  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Makius  has  obtained  a  soft  and 
malleable  gold  in  two  forms — one  a 
thin  leaf,  another  a  soft  compressible 
sponge. 

The  leaf  has  a  frosted  appearance, 
which  a  microscopic  examination  shows 
to  ai-ise  from  the  surface  being  minutely 
nodulated  with  here  and  there  uregular, 
imperfect,  ciystalline  columns,  arising 
to  a  considerable  height  from  the 
sui'face  of  the  leaf.  If  two  of  these 
leaves  are  pressed  together,  even  with 
an  ivory  paper-knife,  they  cannot  be 
again  separated.  This  gold,  introduced 
into  a  small  cavity,  condenses  under 
moderate  pressure  into  a  most  perfect 
plug ;  but.  if  the  cavity  be  large,  it 
must  be  introduced  in  small  pieces, 
and  each  one  compressed  before  intro- 
ducing another,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  in  using  gold  foil,  excepting  that 
.iJj^.^  ,much  less  care  is  required  «is  regards 
the  packing  and  the  direction  of  the 
folds  of  metal ;  for,  with  moderate  care, 
the  whole  may  be  welded  into  a  com- 
pact uniform  mass. 

The  sponge  is  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope to  be  a  porous  mass  of  bright 
metallic  gold.  It  may  be  compressed 
by  the  thumb  and  finger  to  a  third  of 
its  bulk,  or  may  be  torn  into  small 
pieces  without  exhibiting  any  tendency 
to  fall  into  jjowder.  The  smaller  pieces 
may  again  be  united  into  a  mass  by 
simply  pressing  them  together  in  tlie 
hand.  These  are  advantages  wliicli  no 
other  form  of  gold  possesses. 

The  sponge,  if  the  bulk  be  not  too 
great,  condenses  into  a  compact  solid 
mass,  when  pressed  into  tlie  cavity  of  a 
tooth  witli  the  ordinary  plugging  instru- 
ments, and  presents  a  bright  burnislied 
sui'face  where  the  steel  instrument  has 
come  in  contact  with  it,  and  a  hard 
frosted  surface  when  it  lies  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  If  tlie 
plug  be  sawn  througli,  the  interior  will 
be  found  to  be  compact,  and  the  angles 
formed  by  dividing  a  cjiindrical  m;iss 
will  be  found  to  be  sharp  and  hard. 
Such  a  plug  made  with  gold  foil  may 
present  a  similar  appeai'an('e ;  but, 
commonly,  the  angles  will  be  much 
less  firm,  and  the  plug  will  fall  into 
several  pieces,  coiTespouding  to  the 
portions  of  foil  which  were  separately 
introduced. 

In  estimating  the  relative  value  of 
the   new   forms  of   gold   for  stopping 


teeth,  as  compared  with  the  gold  foil  in 
common  use,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  has  a  smooth,  more  or 
less  bm-nished  surface ;  that  such  sur- 
faces weld  with  difficulty,  while  the 
former  have  nodulated  surfaces  which 
have  not  been  burnished  or  subject  to 
pressure,  and  that  they  weld  readily; 
tliat  the  foil  requires  veiy  carefid  pack- 
ing, both  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
folds  and  their  size;  w^hile  the  new 
gold,  fi'om  the  readiness  with  whieh.it 
welds,  needs  no  such  care. 

The  properties  of  the  new  and  old 
fonns  of  gold  may  be  shown  by  taking 
an  equal  mass  of  each,  and,  with  a 
plugging  instrument,  pressing  them 
upon  the  sin-face  of  a  sixpence.  Each 
^-ill  assume  the  form  of  a  plate  ;  but 
the  foil  will  break  up  into  small  frag- 
ments and  layers  when  bent  and 
pressed  with  the  finger  nail  ;  while  the 
sponge  and  leaf  will  present  a  hard 
rigid  mass,  which  with  force  may  be 
broken,  but  it  will  not  fall  into  small 
fragments  or  break  up  into  layers. 
Again,  if  the  surfaces  of  two  pieces  of 
the  new  gold  which  have  been  pressed 
against  the  coin,  be  placed  in  contact, 
and  firmly  pressed  together,  they  will 
adhere — a  condition  which  will  not  be 
found  to  obtain  with  the  pieces  of  gold 
foil  similarly  treated.  If  the  surfaces  of 
the  plates  of  the  new  gold  are  highly 
burnished  with  the  stopjiing  instru- 
ment, and  are  then  pressed  together, 
they  will  adhere,  but  very  imperfectly, 
if  at  all. 

In  giving  dii'ections  for  using  the 
new  forms  of  gold,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of 
removing  all  the  softer  dentine  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth  to  be  j^lugged, 
and  to  again  state  what  should  be  the 
form  of  the  cavity  for  receiving  the 
gold,  as  tliese  points  have  been  fully 
dwelt  on  by  many  writers,  and  by 
myself,  wlien  treating  on  plugging  teeth, 
in  my  Leetui'es  on  Dental  Pliysiology 
and  Surgery:  for  the  form  of  cavity 
should  be  similar,  whatever  kind  of  gold 
be  used  :  it  should  approach  a  cylinder 
as  nearly  as  is  practicable  ;  and  over- 
hanging edges  of  enamel  should,  if 
possible,  be  removed. 

If  the  cavity  be  of  moderate  size,  and 
shallow  (for  instance,  not  more  tiian  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  depth),  sufficient 
sponge  gold  for  completing  tlie  plug 
may  be  taken,  and  pressed  witli  a  plugging 
instrument  into  the  cavity;  it  should  then 
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be  gnidnnlly  workcil  rniiml  the  ciicnni- 
fereiice  of  tlic  cavity  witli  un  iiistruineiit 
having  a  sniiiil  extremity.  At  first  the 
presMire  sliould  be  Hght,  but  afterwards 
it  should  be  increased  till  the  plug  is  con- 
solidated. At  this  stage  of  the  operation, 
the  plug  (if  siitVicient  of  the  sponge  has 
been  taken)  will  ]>rqjcct  above  the  orilicr 
of  the  cavity.  The  surface  may  now  be 
cut  or  tiled"  away,  and  the  plugging  in- 
strument again  used.  The  gold  will 
probably  sink  a  little  inider  the  re- 
a])plieatiou  of  the  instrument,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  the  svn-faee 
which  had  become  so  bard  that  tlie 
pressure  had  not  operated  through  it. 
The  greater  hardness  of  the  surface 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  j^lug  is 
imperfect,  from  the  unequal  density  in 
the  difierent  parts.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever. If  a  piece  of  brass  (or  any  other 
metal,  indeed,)  be  hammered,  it  will  in 
working  be  found  to  be  harder  near  the 
hammered  surface  than  in  the  interior. 
Yet  the  interior  will  be  harder  than  if 
the  brass  had  not  been  hanunered,  and 
it  will  be  hard  enough.  So  with  a  gold 
plug,  if  the  surface  is  tiie  hardest,  yet 
the  interior  will  be  bard  enough,  and  to 
the  eye  will  be  perfectly  compact.  In- 
deed, the  hardest  part  is  in  the  best 
position, — that  exi^osed  to  wear.  If  the 
cavity  be  double  the  depth  I  have  de 
scribed,  then  take  half  as  much  of  the 
spongy  metal  as  would  serve  for  its 
completion,  and  thoroughly  compress 
it,  but  with  as  little  burnishing  of  the 
surface  as  possible.  The  cavity  will 
then  be  in  the  position  of  the  one  I  first 
described,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
subsequent  stage  of  the  operation  simi- 
larly. By  adopting  this  plan  a  more 
solid  plug  is  gained  than  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  for  completing  the 
operation  had  been  introduced  at  once. 
This  method  would  not  be  very  efTective 
with  gold  foil,  but  with  the  sponge  the 
welding  is  so  perfect,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  upper  part  coming  out  or 
crumbling  to  pieces :  indeed,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  a  plug  made 
with  sponge  gold  out  of  its  cavity,  un- 
less by  drilling.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles a  plug  made  with  amalgam. 

If  a  cavity  be  broad  and  shallow,  the 
further  side  may  be  first  filled  by  press- 
ing the  gold  in  that  direction,  before  too 
much  pressure  has  been  applied  on  the 
surface  of  the  plug.  When  the  further 
half  has  been  filled,  and  vertical  wall  of 
gold  left,  Uie  other  half  may  be  filled. 


The  two  halves  of  the  plug  will  weld,  if 
in  nniking  the  wall  of  the  first  luilf,  the 
surface  has  not  been  burnished. 

An  equally  good  i)lug  may  be  made 
by  introducing  a  mass  of  gold  sponge, 
and,  after  comjiressing  it  modciately, 
making  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  from 
this  compressing  the  stopping  towards 
the  walls  of  the  cavity.  By  this  method 
the  cavity  becomes  lined  with  a  cup  of 
solid  metal,  the  centre  of  which  can  be 
readily  filled,  and  the  ])lug  made  sound. 

In  large  angular  cavities,  such  as  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  molar  teeth, 
more  especially  in  those  of  the  lower 
jaw,  a  good  plug  may  be  made  by  forc- 
ing the  gold  into  the  angles ;  thus  re- 
ducing the  cavity  to  a  cylindrical  one. 
The  bottom  may  then  l)e  tilled  to  within 
the  tentli  of  an  inch  of  the  surface,  and 
the  remaining  part  completed.  With 
gold  toil  the  filling  the  angles  of  a  cavity 
is  often  troublesome,  but  with  sjiongj 
gold  it  is  an  easy  matter. 

When  the  compressing  instrument 
ceases  to  take  eflect, — in  fact,  when  no 
further  consolidation  of  the  metal  can 
be  effected, — the  plug  should  project 
above  the  edges  of  the  cavity,  so  that 
when  the  surface  has  been  cut  or  filed 
away,  and  further  compression  is  at- 
tempted, the  plug  may  not  sink  below 
the  margins  of  the  cavity. 

A  sharp  wedge-shaped  instrument 
should  at  this  period  of  the  operation 
be  used,  and  if  any  jiarts  are  found 
which  can  be  pierced,  tliese  should  be 
filled  with  a  little  of  the  leaf  gold. 

In  finishing,  all  the  tool -marks 
should  be  removed,  the  margin  of  the 
plug  made  perfectly  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding part  of  the  tooth,  and  with 
the  centre  a  little  elevated.  It  should, 
lastly,  be  brightly  burnished. 

In  using  the  new  forais  of  gold  it  is 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sur- 
faces of  the  metal  should  be  handled  as 
little  as  possible,  otherwise  they  will 
become  coated  with  extranous  matter, 
which  will  interfere  with  the  welding. 
Neither  should  the  stock  of  gold  be 
exposed  to  the  attuospbere.  It  may  be 
conveniently  kept  in  a  wide  mouth 
bottle,  which  admits  of  being  well  corked. 
Should,  however,  the  metal  lose  its 
softness  or  its  welding  properties,  it  may 
be  restored  to  its  former  condition  by 
annealing  over  a  spirit  lamp. 

In  selecting  the  gold  for  making  a 
plug.  I  have  usually  employed  the  sponge 
for  filling  the  cavity,  and  the  leaf  for 
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■stopping  the  cavity  made  by  the  wedg- 
ing instrumeutin  the  partially  completed 
plug. 

The  two  kinds  of  gold  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Makins,  may,  I  believe,  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Asli,  of  Broad  Street, 
Golden  Square  ;  and  I  would  urge  upon 
■dentists  the  expediency  of  giving  them 
a  fair  trial.  At  present  but  little  has 
been  made ;  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  with  further  experience  many  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the  gold 
may  be  made.  But  sbould  it  be  shown 
that  better  spongy  and  leaf  gold  cannot 
be  produced  than  tliat  with  which  Mr. 
Makins  has  supplied  me,  even  then  I 
think  there  is  great  cause  for  congratu- 
lation, for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
better  pulgs  can  be  made  with  these 
forms,  than  can,  on  the  average,  be  made 
with  the  gold  foil  ])repared  by  hammer- 
ing in  the  usual  manner. 

N0TE3  ON  THE 

STRUCTURE,   &c.   OP  TEETH. 

By  C.  Spence  Bate,  Esq. 
[Continued  from  last  vol.  p.  907. J 


Caries. 
Having  glanced  through  the  structure 
•of  the  tooth  as  it  exists  when  normally 
•developed,  we  are  gradually  led  into  an 
•examination  of  the  same  organ  as  it 
exists  under  a  diseased  action.  This  is 
undertaken  the  more  willingly,  since  the 
whole  of  the  foregoing  can  have  but 
little  value  in  itself,  unless  it  be  brought 
practically  to  bear  with  advantage  on 
the  remedying  of  the  same  organ  when 
an  unhealthy  action  has  been  set  up. 

It  will  be  here  necessary  to  take  a 
■short  review  of  the  several  theories 
which  have  been  respectively  advanced 
by  pathologists  to  account  for  the  gan- 
grenous destruction  of  the  teeth  ;  for  to 
easual  observation  there  is  something 
■anomalous  in  tlie  idea  that  those  organs 
which  resist  decomposition  longest  when 
life  is  extinct  should  be  those  which 
will  not  stand  the  casualties  common  to 
our  habits,  but  often  decay  and  disap- 
pear while  the  number  of  our  years  as 
yet  are  few. 

Tbe  tlieories  whicli  have  been  ac- 
cepted witli  tlie  greatest  degree  of  favour 
by  tliose  who  have  studied  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  tbe  teeth,  are  first,  as  being  oldest, 
that  advanced   by  Mr.  Fox,  wlio  pre- 


sumed that  decay  in  teeth  is  a  true 
osseous  necrosis,  in  character  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  other  bones  of 
the  system,  and  deriving  its  origin  from 
a  parallel  cause — viz.,  as  inflammation 
of  the  peiiosteum  induces  the  separation 
of  the  membrane  from  its  connection 
with  the  bone,  tlie  result  of  which  is 
caries,  so  iuflammatoiy  action  in  the 
pulp  cavity  will  cause  a  separation  of 
the  internal  organ  from  its  connection 
with  the  dentine  of  the  tooth ;  tliereby 
the  loss  of  vital  action  in  each  case 
leaves  the  calcareous  tissue  capable  only 
of  sustaining  its  organizatiori  according 
to  the  laws  which  govern  inorganic 
matter, — in  other  words,  vitality  is  de- 
stroyed, and  death  of  the  structure  re- 
sults in  its  decomposition. 

This  theory  was  followed  by  one 
advanced  by  Prof.  Bell,  wlio  urged  that 
dental  gangrene  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
flammation, not  of  the  internal  pulp 
of  the  tooth,  but  of  the  bony  tissue  itself, 
which  originally  becomes  diseased  from 
cold  or  other  cause,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  dentine,  possessing  but  a  very 
low  degree  of  vital  power,  is  not  capable 
of  recovering,  and  death  and  decompo- 
sition are  the  consequence. 

These  two  are  the  most  important 
which  have  been  advanced  upon  what 
may  be  termed  the  theory  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  or  decay  induced  from  an 
internal  cause  ;  but  those  which  have 
succeeded  these  two  have  generally  been 
more  or  less  of  an  external  character, 
and  chemical  in  action  Of  these,  by 
far  tbe  most  original,  and  of  which  aU 
the  others  can  but  be  considered  as 
modifications,  is  the  one  advanced  by 
Mr.  Robolson  of  Birmingham,  who 
imagines  that  caries  arises  from  tlie  de- 
composition of  food  lodged  in  crevices. 
That  which  is  urged  by  Mr.  Tomes,  in 
his  work  on  the  teeth,  is  a  combination 
of  the  internal  and  external, — "  that  the 
dentine,  from  abnormal  action,  loses  its 
vitality,  and,  with  the  loss  of  vitality, 
the  power  of  resisting  chemical  action, 
and  that,  consequectly,  the  dead  part 
is.  under  favouring  circumstances,  de- 
composed by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth." 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  theories 
which  are  based  ujjon  tlie  healtii  of  the 
dentine  are  at  variance  with  our  prac- 
tice, which  supposes  that  pluggiiig  a 
tooth  will  arrest  tlie  progress  of  caries, 
since,  if  chemical  action  only  takes 
place  when  vitality  is  destroyed,  it  must 
follow  necessarily,  ujion  the  partial  death 
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of  n  tooth,  that  when  caries  has  extended 
to  the  litiiifs-  which  marked  the  extent 
of  cessalidii  of  vitality,  it  must  stop,  since 
the  r-'iiiaiiulcr  of  the  tootli  licing  still  in 
a  hoaltliy  cniulitiou,  prechules  a  chemi 
cal  action  from  going  on.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  known  facts,  both  in  tlio 
history 'of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  as 
well  as  the  laws  wliich  regulate  chemical 
alHnity. 

One  thing  appears  certain,  that  caries, 
however  produced,  ceases  only  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  tooth ; 
thus  healthy  hone  cannot  stop  decom- 
position, neither  can  it  preclude  che- 
mical action.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its 
heiug  death  and  subsequent  decompo- 
sition of  a  jiart  or  the  whole  of  a  tooth, 
it  should.  I  tliink,  be  considered  as  a 
cheuiical  action,  produciut,'  destruction 
of  tlie  part,  and  subsequently  the  whole 
of  tlie  tooth ;  and  so  far  nry  own  obser- 
vations agree  with  those  so  carefully 
made  by  Mr.  liobertson,  both  in  the 
conunencement  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  which  led  him  to  his  opinion 
before  the  structure  of  the  teeth  was 
made  known  by  Retzius,  Tomes,  Nas- 
myth,  and  Owen. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  any  of  the 
facts  stated  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  pro- 
pounding his  theory,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  lie  has  discovered  the  chemical 
agent  which  plays  the  destructive  part 
in  tlie  ])henomena  :  intact,  decomposed 
partii-les  of  food  are  not  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  produce  such  an  ag^nt  as  is 
required  to  destroy  such  firm  tissues. 

Mr.  Tomes  imagines  that  with  our 
diet  sufficient  is  taken  into  the  mouth 
to  complete  all  the  eftects  produced  :  in 
fact,  what  may  be  the  substance  which 
chemically  acts  upon  the  teeth  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  some  presuming 
it  to  be  acids  generated  in  the  mouth 
by  dyspepsia,  and  other  gastronomic 
disarrangement ;  but  this  does  not  uni- 
versally hold  good  ;  for  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  that  the  healthy  lose  their 
teeth  by  caries,  while  others,  who  may  be 
great  invalids,  keep  them  even  under 
the  exaggerated  influence  of  medicine 
of  a  strongly  deteriorating  quality, — the 
ready  answer  to  which  generally  is,  that 
such  instances  are  examples  of  well 
and  perfectly  developed  teeth,  the  ena- 
mel comjiletely  covering  the  dentine, 
and  so  ottering  no  weak  spot  for  the 
action  ot  tlie  tlestructive  agent. 

It  is  a  theory  which  requires  too 
much  for  granted  to  sujjpose  that  caries 


can  only  take  place  when  the  tissues  of 
the  tooth  are  abnonnally  devehjped, 
as  it  is  only  upon  the  disease  having 
become  ajqiaient  tiiat  we  can  be  made 
aware  of  the  imperfection  in  the  deve- 
loj)ment ;  and  my  own  experience  leads 
me  to  the  conviction  that  caries  otten 
takes  place  in  a  well-developed  struc- 
ture,—  as,  for  instance,  in  a  crowded 
state  of  tlu^  teeth  of  a  person  of  middle 
age,  we  can  scarcely  meet  with  a  single 
organ  which  is  not  rendered  more  or 
less  discoloured  by  incipient  caries,  each 
inducing,  from  juxtajiosition,  disease  in 
a  corresponding  position  of  its  neigh- 
bour. It  is  -scarcely  legitimate,  for  the 
])urpose  of  theorising,  to  asstune  that  in 
eveiw  tooth  so  diseased  vitality  had  pre- 
viously become  extinct,  or  that  the  tissue 
is  as  abnormally  developed  in  that  part- 
which  should  exactly  correspond  witii  a 
similar  position  in  its  neighbour;  nor 
can  we  suppose  that  jn^essure  consequent 
upon  the  crowded  state  would  cause  the 
loss  of  vitality,  smce  the  development 
of  the  structure  must  have  been  com- 
plete long  before  such  pressiu'e  could 
have  been  brought  into  action.  And, 
again,  we  often  perceive  that  when, 
under  such  circumstances,  disease  has 
commenced,  when  not  proceeded  too 
far,  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  removal 
of  its  neighbour,  evidently  showing  that 
the  producing  cause,  whatever  it  may 
be.  has  ceased  to  act,  wliich  it  would 
not  if  its  action  depended  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  tooth.  Again:  in  making 
microscopic  sections  of  the  teeth  we 
often  meet  with  abnormally  developed 
dentine  perfectly  healthy  and  secure 
from  caries,  while  other  teeth  have 
])erished  under  its  influence  without  ex- 
hibiting in  their  formation  any  anormal 
ap])earance. 

My  own  conviction,  which  I  have 
long  entertained,  and  which  observa- 
tion and  experience  tend  to  confirm,  is, 
that  the  innnediate  cause  of  caries  in 
the  teeth  is  commenced  by  the  lime 
being  removed  tlirougli  the  chemical 
agency  of  carbonic  acid  held  in  solution 
by  the  saliva  of  the  mouth,  it  being  taken 
up  by  it  during  the  expiratory  process  of 
respiration. 

It  may,  upon  a  first  impression,  create 
a  notion  of  inquiry  as  to  the  reason 
why  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  shovdd 
be  preferred  to  that  of  more  powerful 
acids-  I  would  remark  that  the  one  is 
constant,  and  the  other  not ;  and,  more- 
over, it  has  been  proved  that  the  long^ 
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continued  action  of  carbonic  acid  is 
more  powerful  than  the  strongest  mi- 
nei'al  acids. =:= 

Therefore,  in  such  places  as  between 
closely  pressed  teeth  and  other  crevices, 
saliva  is  held  by  capillary  attraction. 
The  carbonic  acid  converts  first  the 
small  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
■which  assists  in  forming  the  enamel 
into  a  bicarbonate,  which  it  carried 
away  in  solution ;  and  this  causes  the 
enamel  to  become  porous,  but  whicii 
for  a  time  stands  by  the  strength  of  the 
crystalline  arrangement  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  but  which  has  lost  the 
2)ower  of  being  a  perfectly  impermeable 
baiTier,  and  ceases  to  preclude  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  from  passing  through,  so 
as  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  dentine,  where  caries,  in  its  true 
sense,  may  be  said  to  commence. 

If  a  section  of  a  tooth,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found,  when  to  the  eye  the  enamel 
shows  but  little  or  no  imperfection,  the 
dentine  beneath  is  attacked  by  con- 
firmed caries;  the  diseased  part  being 
discoloured,  and  separated  from  the 
healthy  dentine  by  a  semitransparent 
line  of  demarcation  (vide  fig.  29 j. 

Pig.  29. 


Diagram    illustrative    of    the    process   of 


*  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  stated,  at  the  meetiiig-  of 
the  Britisfi  Association,  Birminn^ham,  1849,  (lur- 
ing a  discussion  of  a  paper  on  the  borini;  powir 
of  marine  animals  into  rocks,  that  recent  e.xperi- 
ments  of  Pollpndorff  had  shown  that  carbonic 
acid  in  long  continued  action  disiiiteg;rates  rocks 
much  more  powerfully  than  any  of  the  mineral 
acids,  even  though  boiled  with  the  latter. 


.  caries  in  the  human  tooth,  a,  cemen- 
tum  attacked  with  caries ;  b,  enamel, 
wliei'e  decompositiou  is  seen  to  traverse 
between  the  prisms ;  c,  dentine ;  d, 
caries  commencing  in  the  dentme  ;  e,  a 
transparent  areola  aroimd  the  gangre- 
nous spot  d,  occasioned  by  the  decom- 
position and  removal  of  the  opaque  salts 
which  line  the  tubuli. 

I  have  said  that  the  commencement  of 
caries  is  the  result  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  saliva ;  but  every  observer  must 
have  noticed  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  disease  goes  on  when  once  it  has 
readied  the  dentine.  The  truth  is  that 
here  a  second  action  is  superinduced, 
which  co-operates  with  the  former,  and 
s])reads  the  disease  more  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  the  lime  is  removed  from 
the  dentinal  tissues,  the  animal  portion 
being  satiuated  with  the  fluids  of  the 
mouth,  decomposes  ;  the  decomposition 
of  which  generates  a  certain  amount  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  plus  that  which 
is  previously  in  action,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  go  on  increasing  in 
quantity  and  force  as  decomposition  of 
animal  matter  takes  place.  Thus  caries 
may  be  said  to  generate  itself. 

I  have  previously  noticed  that  a 
semitransparent  line  marked  the  boun- 
dary between  the  healthy  and  diseased 
tissues.  It  is  this  transparent  line  that 
I  presume  Professor  Owen  has  taken  to 
be  the  new  tissue  thrown  out  by  nature 
as  a  repairing  substance,  and  is  figui'ed 
as  such  by  Mr.  Tomes,  who  terms  it  a 
consolidation  of  the  dentine. 

If  we  take  a  section  of  healthy  den- 
tine, and  treat  it  partially  with  dilute 
acid,  a  similar  transparency  will  be 
jn-oduced,  resulting  from  the  obliteror 
tion  of  the  opaque  salts  which  line  the 
parietes  of  the  tubuli.  Ai'guing,  there- 
tore,  from  this  fact,  I  presume  the  trans- 
parent demarcation  between  the  dis- 
eased and  healthy  tissues  to  be 
produced  by  the  removal  of  the  salts 
from  that  portion  by  chemical  agency; 
the  animal  tissue  not  having  yet  become 
discoloured,  as  it  at  a  later  period  will, 
by  decomposition ;  and  thus  establish 
true  caries. 

The  idea  presumed  by  some,  that  the 
acids  admitted  into  the  mouth  in  our 
artificial  diet  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  every  case  of  decay  of  the 
teeth,  is  at  variance  witii  our  observa- 
tions, and  facts  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

Caries  is  well  known  to  exist  in  the 
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teeth  of  tlosfs,  more  especially  parlour 
pets,  iu  Ilia's,  so  also  in  shcoj);  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Cnunning  mentions  liis  having 
shot  a  lion,  worn  to  skin  and  bone 
from  the  paiu  resulting  from  a  carious 
canine  tooth.  So  that,  whatever  ohjoc- 
tiou  may  be  made  as  to  caries  resulting 
from  the  artilieial  diet  atfoi-ded  to  tiie 
two  former  species  of  animals,  tlie  two 
latter  must  remain  as  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  idea  of  dietetic  aeids 
being  the  cause  which  superinduces 
caries  in  the  teeth. 

It  must  be  i)ure  sui*plusage  for  me  to 
admit  that  all  such  acids  must  necessa- 
rily aggravate  disease  existing,  but  my 
endeavour  is  to  ajiproach  as  near  as 
l^ossible  to  tlie  immediate  cause  of 
caries,  and  to  do  this  we  must  test  it  by 
observation  under  all  phases  :  and  here 
we  see  that  caries  will  take  place  both 
iu  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, neither  of  which,  probably,  ever 
partook  of  an  acid,  or  were  attacked 
with  dyspepsia,  in  their  existence. 
Therefoi-e,  it  app<=ars  to  hie.  tlie  notion 
of  acids  iu  diet,  together  with  stomachic 
aiiections,  as  either  beiiig  the  primary 
cause  of  caries  iu  the  teeth,  must  be 
excluded,  otherwise  than  as  aggravating 
agents. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  the 
caries  in  teeth  of  the  sheep,  I  think  a 
little  information  may  he  obtained 
which  may  assist  towards  a  correct  con- 
clusion. 

A  figure  is  given  in  the  paper  before 
the  last  (fig.  •<J8)  of  the  tooth  of  a  sheep 
ill  which  normal  absorption,  induced 
by  the  development  of  a  new  tooth,  is 
connected  with  a  decayed  portion  of 
the  tooth  above. 

Observation  of  several  cases,  both  of 
the  sheep  and  pig,  has  convinced  me 
that  tins  decay  is  a  very  common  rule ; 
and  being  so,  is  induced  by  the  spread 
of  the  normal  absorption  reaching 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  soft  tissues. 
Therefore,  admitting  salivate  the  centre 
of  the  tooth — that  is,  bringing  dentine 
into  immediate  contact  with  external 
circumstances.  And  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  cause  which  removes  bony 
structure  beneath  the  gum  and  above 
are  the  same  ;  the  difference  of  appear- 
ance arising  by  the  animal  tissue  being 
absorbed  in  the  one,  'and  becoming  de- 
composed in  the  other;  the  former 
being  the  result  of  a  normal  process 
fulfilling  the  conditions  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  the  other  being 


the  result  of  an  Infringement  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  structure. 

There  has  frequently  been  observed 
on  the  suifaces  of  the  incisor  ti^eth,  in 
the  mouth  of  individuals  who  pay  not 
too  much  attention  to  cleanliness,  a 
dark  greenish  appearance,  which  has,  I 
believe,  been  universally  considered 
a  mucous  deposit,  lint  repeated  and 
careful  observation  has  induced  me  to 
consider  it  to  be  caries  of  the  cementum, 
the  thin  membranous  tissue,  which  over- 
lies the  euamel;  of  this  [  have  convinced 
myselfjsince  if  it  be  not  speedily  removed 
It  invariably  eats  into  the  enamel.  Tliis 
circumstance  is  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  says  the  cemen- 
tum will  never  decay  ;  as,  also,  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Robertson,  that 
caries  never  commences  except  in  some 
crevice  or  similar  place  in  the  tooth. 

In  another  position,  and  under  ratlier 
difl'erent  circumstances,  nuiy  be  seen 
this  same  gangrenous  destruction  of  the 
cementum.  AVhere  two  teeth  approxi- 
mate very  closely  to  one  another  late- 
lally,  the  surfaces  of  each  may  often  be 
observed  to  be  discoloured,  but  which 
does  not  extend  to  any  depth  into  the 
structure  of  the  tissues. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
caries  so  commencing,  after  having  pro- 
gressed to  a  certain  extent,  being  re- 
moved by  the  friction  of  a  hard  brush, 
to  be  the  true  source  of  those  apjiear- 
ances  on  the  teeth,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  popular  fallacy  that  camphor  in 
dentitrice  destroys  the  teeth.  By  this 
superficial  caries  the  enamel  is  made 
iriable,  and  breaks  away  under  the  in- 
judicious friction  of  a  desire  to  remove 
that  which  appears  so  disagreeable  to 
our  notions  of  cleanliness. 

Decornjiosition  of  the  salts  having 
commenced,  the  process  traverses  the 
lines  between  the  enamel  prisms,  that 
is,  attacking  first  the  wallsjof  each  origi- 
nal cell,  until  it  reaches  the  dentine, 
when  it  commences  first  upon  the  amor- 
phous salts  which  line  the  tubuli,  as  is 
apparent  by  their  gradual  disaj)pear- 
ance,  after  which  the  process  removes 
the  salts  from  the  intertubular  structure, 
consequent  upon  which  the  animal  por- 
tion remaining  dies:  this  continues  the 
line  of  decomjiosition,  traversing  that 
of  the  tubuli,  extending  als'  ,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, until  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  laid 
bare  to  the  accidental  contingency  of 
external  cu-curastances,  which  often 
being  unfavourable  to   the  health  of 
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that  sensirive  organ,  superindvices  an 
inflammatory  action,  ■whicli  often  pro- 
duces agonizing  pain,  as  well  as  not 
unfi'equently  more  serious  evils. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  many 
inconTeniences  which  arise  from  a  dis- 
eased pul]),  caries  continues  its  progress 
upon  the  calcareous  tissues  of  the  tooth, 
until  the  whole  of  the  existing  structure 
is  broken  down,  unless  it  be  forcibly 
i-emoved,  a  putrid  and  extraneous  body, 
of  which  nature  endeavours  to  be  rid 
from  the  moment  that  thei'e  exists  no 
portion  which  is  ca]>able  of  being  im- 
pressed against  its  antagonist  on  the 
opposite  jaw, — i.  e.,  from  the  period 
■when  its  presence  is  useless.  Sometimes. 
when  left  to  herself,  nature  removes 
these  extraneous  bodies,  but  slowly,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  that  many  such 
exist  for  years  to  irritate  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  mouth,  and  infect  the  breath. 

To  this  latter  circumstance  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  those  wlio  watch 
pa)-tieularly  the  origin  of  epidemic 
disease,  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  the  miasma  which  induces  any 
prevalent  disease  may  not  unfrequeutly 
be  produced  from  causes  existing  within 
the  mouth,  for  we  cannot  suppose  but 
that  decomposing  osseous  tissue,  toge- 
ther with  the  pus  and  decomposition  of 
the  soft  parts  occasioned  by  their  pres- 
ence, will  of  themselves  evolve  car- 
bonic acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
gases,  in  such  quantities  within  the 
mouth,  as  must  caiTy  into  the  lungs 
during  its  constant  hourly  ius])iration  a 
much  larger  amount  than  could  be  in- 
haled during  any  temporary  exposure  to 
the  same  gases  from  otlier  sources. 

But  wliatever  may  he  the  diseases 
developed  in  the  system  from  such  an 
inducing  cause,  there  are  others  sulJi- 
ciently  serious,  though  local  in  their 
character,  to  require  the  anxious  su- 
perintendence of  those  intrusted  with 
tham. 

MEDICAL  EFFICACY  OF  ANIMAX  AND  OTHEE 
OEGANIC  OILS.      BY  B.  J.  GRAVES,  M.D. 

No  more  efficacious  addition  has  been 
made  to  our  list  of  remedies  than  cod-liver 
oil.  Its  utility  has  been  amply  confirmed 
in  my  own  practice  since  I  wrote  specially 
on  the  subject  in  my  Clinical  Medicine ; 
and  its  virtues  are  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
incredible  when  we  consider  its  apparently 
simple  nature. 

This  fact  should  prevent  us  from  being 
altogether  incredulous  when  we  hefr  of 
other  organic  oils  and  fats  being  used  with 


advantage  in  certain  diseases :  thus,  in 
South  America  many  healing  virtues  are 
attributed  to  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
Condor  ;  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
back-woods-raen  are  said  to  use  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  rattle-snake,  for  the 
cure  of  many  diseases.  To  these  last  I 
have  to  add  the  effects  of  a  broth  or  decoc- 
tion made  from  the  common  Ray  (Raia 
clavata),  which  is  used  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and 
rickets,  and  with  considerable  advantage. 
The  remedy  is  also  popular  in  Ireland,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Skerries.  It  13  made  by 
boihng  down  the  fish  in  water  until  a  broth 
results  strong  enough  to  gelatinise  on 
cooling.  The  patient  is  bathed  in  this 
gelatinous  fluid  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
afiected  parts  are  rubbed  with  the  luke- 
warm melted  jelly  frequently. 

I  knew  an  instance  of  a  child,  far  gone 
in  rickets,  emaciated,  with  the  joints 
enlarged,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  well  marked,  who  was  cured  by  a 
tepid  bath  of  sea-water  every  morning ; 
and,  when  the  skin  was  dried  after  the 
bath,  the  spine  and  swollen  joints,  with  all 
the  parts  in  the  immediate  vicmity,  were 
well  bathed  and  rubbed  with  a  decoction 
of  the  Ray  prepared  as  above. 

A  young  lady  whom  I  attended,  and 
who  laboured  under  some  constitutional 
dehcacy,  was  afiected  with  weakness  in  her 
lower  extremities,  and  pains  of  a  weari- 
some nature  in  her  back,  thighs,  and  legs  : 
she  was  cured  by  tlie  same  remedy,  after 
various  other  means  which  I  had  used  had 
proved  totally  inefficacious. 

In  Eraser's  Magazine  for  Tfovember, 
1850,  there  is  an  mteresting  paper,  "Leaves 
from  the  Note-book  of  a  Naturalist,"  in 
which  is  cited  a  passage  from  Pliny,  as 
translated  in  the  quaint  language  of  Plii- 
lemon  Holland.  The  passage  is  very  re- 
markable, as  proving  how  long  the  utility 
of  animal  oils  in  scrofula  has  been  known. 
Pliny,  speaking  of  turtles,  observes  : — "  If 
their  flesh  be  eaten,  together  with  the 
broth  in  which  they  are  sodden,  it^  is  held 
very  good  for  to  discusse  the  king's  evil, 
and  to  dissipate  or  resolve  the  hardness  of 
the  swelled  spleen." 

The  natm-alist  also  quotes  an  old  French 
author,  as  follows: — "Labat  tells  us  that 
those  who  go  to  the  turtle  islands,  to  fish 
for  the  green  anc^  hawk's-bill  turtles,  hve 
on  the  flesh  of  turtles  only  for  three  or  four 
moiitlis,  without  bread,  without  cassava — 
with  nothing,  in  short,  but  the  fat  and 
lean  of  the  animals ;  and  he  declares  that, 
whatever  maladies  these  men  may  have 
when  they  set  out  upon  tliis  expedition, 
even  if  they  should  be  affected  with  the 
most  loathsome,  they  return  perfecty 
cured." — Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  18,  1851. 

It  is  nearly  four  months  since  the  last 
resolutions  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
were  issued,  and  we  lue  now  a[)proaoh- 
ing  the  end  of  tlie  Pai'liamentary  session 
witliout  any  auuouucemeut  being  made 
respecting  medical  legislation.  There 
is  evidently  a  gi-eat  unwillingness  among 
legislators  to  undertake  the  task  of  re- 
modelling our  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  we  leai"  that  the  desire  of  the  pro- 
fession to  have  a  Consolidation  Act 
will  not  be  gi-atified  for  a  considerable 
time.  Thei-e  is  the  jirobability  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  with 
this,  tiie  formation  of  another  ministry, 
the  members  of  which  may  know  and 
care  still  less  about  medical  affairs  than 
our  present  rulers.  This  is  the  more 
unfortunate,  since  the  latest  resolutions 
of  the  College  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  have 
been  regarded  as  indicating  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  body  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession. What,  then,  is  the  cause  of 
the  delay  ?  We  believe  that  medical 
practitioners  must,  in  one  sense,  cast 
the  blame  upon  themselves.  They 
have  not  sufficiently  impressed  the 
Home  Secretary  by  memorials,  or  the 
House  of  Commons  by  petitions,  with 
the  conviction  that  medical  legislation 
is  absolutely  required ;  and  when  those 
who  ai-e  to  derive  benefit  from  legisla- 
tion are  thus  slow  to  indicate  then- 
wishes,  it  is  quite  natural  that  our  legis- 
lators should  consider  Medical  reform 
to  be  a  subject  which  may  admit  of  in- 
delinite  jiostponement. 

We  lately  published  a  memorial  to 
Sir  George  Grey,  from  a  meeting  of 
Surgeons  in  Mancliester,^:;  inwhichthese 

*  Page  39. 


gentlemen  represent  their  d  sire  for  a 
linal  settlement  of  the  Medical  reform 
question,  so  far  as  surgeons  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions 
of  tlie  College.  With  the  exception  of 
this,  and  one  or  two  other  documents 
coming  from  a  small  number  of  sur- 
geons, there  has  been  no  movement  in 
the  profession  to  induce  the  Government 
to  act  with  energy  in  the  matter.  The 
idea  of  a  new  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
ground  is  thus  far  cleared  for  legislation ; 
but  until  the  profession  generally  indi- 
cates its  wish  for  an  act  and  charter  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  already 
Even  the  Phannaceutical  Bill,  on 
announced,  we  may  look  for  them  in  vain. 
the  provisions  of  whicli  we  lately  made 
a  few  observations,  is  in  a  state  of 
suspense.  The  present  proposition  is 
to  postpone  it  until  next  session,  in 
order  that  it  may  in  the  meantime  be 
well  considered.*  The  residt  of  this  will 
probably  be,  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered at  all  during  the  recess, — that 
it  will  be  brought  forward  at  a  late 
period  of  the  following  session,  and 
again  postponed  in  consequence  of  the 
urgent  pressure  of  other  matters  more 
important  to  the  public  interests.  All 
these  disappointments  might  be  easily 
borne  if  we  could  only  see  a  limit  to 
them  even  in  the  remote  future ;  but 
the  reasons  for  postponement  in  one 
session  are  found  to  be  equally  valid 
in  another,  and  thus,  medical  legisla- 
tion is  always  kept  in  sight,  but  never 
attained.  With  regai-d  to  the  Phar- 
maceutical Bill,  the  matter  is  really  so 
simple  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend on  what  ground  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  recommended  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn  for  the  present  session. 
There  is  no  civilized  country  excepting 
England,  in  which  a  person  may  write 
druggist  over  a  shop-door,  and  dispense 
medicines    without  having  any  know- 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  the  bill 
has  been  postponed. 
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ledge  of  his  trade.  The  public,  we  con- 
tend, are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  a 
trial  for  manslaughter  after  a  fatal  mis- 
take has  been  made  ;  there  should  be 
some  guarantee,  in  a  business  winch  so 
seriously  affects  life  and  health,  that 
the  person  carrying  it  on  has  received 
a  proper  education,  and  that  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  duly  qualified  by 
examination.  The  iwwer  of  licensing 
druggists  is  not  at  present  possessed  by 
any  corporate  body :  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us  whether  the  power 
be  conferred  on  the  Pharmaceutical, 
or  any  otlier  Society  equally  fitted  to 
undertake  the  duty ;  but  it  is  quite  clear, 
that  some  restrictions  are  imperatively 
required  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
pharmacy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise 
a  prejudice  against  the  Pharmaceutical 
bill,  by  the  allegation  that  it  will  inju- 
riously affect  the  interests  of  tlie  medical 
profession.  The  seventeenth  clause 
provides  strictly  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  legal  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  duly  licensed  practitioners,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whether 
members  of  Colleges,  or  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  of  London.  After  the 
passing  of  the  measure,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner will  not  be  allowed  to  claim 
an  exemption  from  the  penal  clauses, 
if,  in  addition  to  his  medical  qualifica- 
tion, he  should  take  the  title  of  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  or  dispensing  Chemist; — 
or  if  (we  presume)  he  should  act  as 
such,  and  retail  medicines  for  pi-ofit. 
A  medical  practitioner  may,  as  hereto- 
fore, dispense  medicines  for  patients, 
but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
druggist's  shop,  and  sell  medicines  ge- 
nerally to  the  public.  AVe  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  this  usur- 
pation of  the  druggist-trade  by  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  or  apothecaaries,  is 
very  common,  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  our  opinion  that  it  is 
degrading  to  a  member  ot  the  profession 


to  act  as  a  retail  drug-dealer ;  and  that 
prescribing  by  druggists  cannot  be  su]3- 
pressed  until  ph.ysiciaus  or  surgeons 
have  abandoned  a  business  for  which 
they  have  not  been  educated.  In  fact, 
the  dealing  in  drugs  by  a  medical  prac- 
titioner is  not  warranted  by  his  license 
to  practise  medicine ;  and  even  admit- 
ting the  new  bill  to  be  in  some  respects 
an  intrusion  on  the  "art  and  mystery 
of  an  apothecary,"  it  is  clearly  intended 
by  those  who  have  framed  it,  that  the 
apothecary  shall  retain  all  his  legal  pri- 
vileges intact.  The  Apothecaries'  license 
does  not  confer  on  the  holder  the 
privilege  of  setting  up  in  trade  as  a  U 
chemist  and  druggist,  and  whoever  has 
thus  knowingly  departed  from  the  terms 
of  his  license,  must  be  subjected  to  such 
rules  as  the  public  good  may  render  ne- 
cessary for  the  regulation  of  the  trade. 


A  Diseussiox  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Tuesday  last,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  propriety  of  making  annual 
grants  of  money  for  the  support  of  cer- 
tain hospitals  in  Dublin.  The  discon- 
timiance  of  tliese  grants  had  been 
recommended  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  the  feeling  of  members  was 
80  far  in  favour  of  this  view,  that  the 
proposition  to  continue  them  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  63, — the  num- 
bers for  and  against  being  respectively 
43  and  106. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  "  it  was  not  true  that  the 
whole  of  them  had  been  stopped,  and 
in  the  grants  to  the  Richmond  and 
Hardwicke  Hospitals,  which  were  the 
main  schools  of  medicine  in  Dublin, 
there  had  been  no  diminution.  Ho 
should  be  sorry  that,  for  the  sake  o^ 
a  small  grant,  the  schools  of  medicine 
in  Dublin  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay ;  and  this,  perhaps,  formed 
a  ground  wliy  the  case  of  some  otlier 
of  the  hospitals  should  be  considered. 
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The  House  must  remember,  however, 
that  there  were  no  siniihir  grants  to  the 
hospitals  of  tliis  country;  and,  as  far 
as  the  majority  of  them  was  concerned, 
he  saw  no  reason  for  differing  from 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  " 

AYheu  the  case  of  tlie  other  Dublin 
Hospitals  is  considered,  we  trust  that 
some  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Hospitals  will  come 
in  for  a  shaie  of  the  public  money. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  "justice  to  Eug 
land  and  Scotland."  Either  support 
equally  in  the  three  kingdoms,  Hospi- 
tals and  Schools  which  really  require 
grants,  or  abandon  the  principle  of 
supporting  such  institutions  in  any 
one  countiT. 

Mr.  Grogan,  an  Irish  member,  ob- 
served,— "  If  those  gi-auts  were  with- 
drawn, one  of  two  alternatives  must 
occur,  either  the  hospitals  must  be 
closed,  and  the  medical  schools  be  de- 
sti'oyed,  or  the  citizens  of  Dublin  must 
themselves  maintain  them;  and  when 
it  was  considered  that  not  50  per  cent. 
of  the  patients  were  in  auy  way  con- 
nected with  Dublin,  that  was  a  hard- 
ship which  they  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  bear." 

We  would  just  ask  ^Ir.  Grogan  to 
consider  how  the  Loudon,  the  Middle- 
sex, Charing  Cross,  and  the  New  St. 
Mary's  Hospitals  are  supported.  The 
citizens  of  London  maintain  them,  and 
why  should  our  Government  take  away 
from  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  by  annual 
grants  of  the  public  money,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  noble  example 
which  is  thus  set  to  them  by  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  not  merely  to 
support  their  own  sick,  but  the  sick 
from  all  parts  of  England  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  new  and  singular 
method  of  carrying  out  the  system  of 
"  protection."  The  English  citizen,  who 
pays  one-tenth  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  United  kingdom  in  the  form  of 
Income-tax,  is  expected  by  Mr.  Grogan 


not  only  to  support  his  own  charitable 
institutions,  but  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  other  charitable  institutions  in  a 
country  where  the  Income  tax  is  un- 
known !  In  many  of  our  Schools  of 
Medicine  the  Professors  do  not  receive 
sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  in 
very  few  instances  can  it  be  said  that 
they  receive  a  fair  remuneration  for 
their  labours:  we  trust,  therefore,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  these  one-sided 
propositions  to  support  institutions 
which  ought  to  find  the  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves. 


iiefatclDS. 


On  the  Threatenings  of  Apoplexy  and 
Paralysis  J  Spiwil  S.ncope  ;  Hidden 
Seizures  ;  the  Resultant  Mania,  ^-e. 
By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.;  being 
the  Croonian  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in 
March  185  L  Pamph.  8vo.  pp.  90. 
London:  Longmans.     1851. 

In  exact  relation  with  the  precision  of 
our  diagnosis,  will  most  assuredly  be 
found  the  acctn-acy  of  our  therapeutic 
indications.  In  direct  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  any  writer  shall  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  diagnosis,  does  he  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  all  practical 
men.  And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is, 
even  of  trifling  and  comparatively  un- 
important maladies,  how  much  more 
forcibly  must  it  apply  to  the  most  serious 
and  alarming  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  liable  !  So  much  may 
be  predicted  of  the  Lectures  before  us, 
in  which  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  laid 
down  the  most  important  principles  for 
the  prevention  of  disorders  of  a  momen- 
tous character,  and  has  so  explained  their 
diagnosis  as  that  the  results  of  his 
researches  will  be  felt  and  apjjreciated 
most  truly  by  those  who  have  experi- 
enced the  difficiilty  and  anxiety  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  proper  line  of  treatment 
in  a])oplectic  and  paralytic  seizures 

No  premonitory  sign  of  any  disease 
of  the  nervous  centres  will  be  lightly 
heeded  by  the  conscientious  and  atten- 
tive practitioner,  no  rules  of  diet,  habits, 
or  regimen,  will  be  neglected  by  him,  if 
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they  will  help  to  ward  off  an  attack 
which  may  prore  instantaHeously  fatal, 
These  premonitory  signs  can  only  be 
compreliended  by  the  aid  of  a  connect 
diagnosis;  prevention  can  alone  be 
founded  upon  sonnd  viewsof  the  patho- 
logj'  of  the  disease.  This  correctness 
of  diagnosis,  and  this  soundness  of 
pathological  ^-iews,  we  believe  are  to  be 
found  in  the  present  exposition  of  Dr. 
Hall's  opinions  with  reference  to  tliat 
extensive  class  of  cerebral  attacks  which 
are  independent  of  organic  disease  of 
the  nervous  centres.  Tlie  scope  of  these 
Lecttn-es,  however,  will  best  be  presented 
in  the  author's  own  words: — 

"  In  all  the  affections  treated  of  in  iheie 
lectures,  certain  causes  and  principles, 
emotions  and  irritations,  act  directly  or 
diastaltically  upon  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
inducing  what  I  have  ventured  to  desig- 
nate Trnckelismus.  If  tliis  spasm  can  be 
dissolved,  all  its  effects  cease,  more  or  less 
perfectly.  How  important,  then,  is  this 
view  of  the  subject ! In  this  man- 
ner we  are  enabled,  I  believe,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  prevent  attacks  of  apoplexy,  of 
paralysis,   of  epilepsy,  and  even  of  mania ! 

Surely  this  is  an  important  result 

Man  lives  a  life  of  emotion.  Xo  moment 
of  that  life  is  passed  in  absolute  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  Every  emotion  has  its  in- 
fluence on  every  muscle  of  Ms  frame.  It 
is  written  on  the  countenance,  on  the  pos- 
ture, on  the  very  hands.  The  muscles  of 
the  neck  do  not  escape  ;  grief  and  shame 
choke ;  shame  and  indignation  flush  the 
face  and  neck.  But  what  we  term  expres- 
tion,  a-s  it  affects  the  neck,  is  the  first  stage 
of  trachelismus  ;  and  blushing  and  flush- 
insf  are  forms  of  pldebismus.  Extremes 
of  these  become  cerebral  or  spinal  seizures." 
(Preface.) 

In  his  first  lectui'e  the  author  submits 
some  preliminary  observations  on  the 
throatenings  or  MincB  (as  they  were 
termed  by  Heherden)  of  apoplexy.  &c. 
In  so  doing,  Dr.  Hall  quotes  freely  from 
the  writings  of  Heherden  and  Aber- 
crombie.  as  supporting  his  views.  Dr. 
Hall  describes  the  class  of  cases  which 
he  denominates  paroxysmal  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  &c.,  and  shows  the  latter  to 
be  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
termed  simple  apoplexy ;  cases  in  which 
the  attack  passes  off  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  without  leaving  any  ill 
effects,  or  proving  at  once  fatal,  leave 
behind  no  trace  of  morbid  appearances 
in  the  brain.  These  cases  Dr.  Hall 
explains  by  pointing  out  the  fact  of  im- 


peded return  of  blood  along  the  veins, 
induced  by  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  To  the  latter  con- 
dition he  has  apphed  the  name  of  Tra- 
chelismus, while  the  state  of  the  veins 
consequent  thereon  he  designates  Phle- 
bismiis.  No  danger  of  a  similar  nature. 
Dr.  Hall  observes,  attends  the  most 
violent  arterial  action  so  long  as  the 
return  of  blood  by  the  veins  is  unim- 
peded. This  is  a  point  of  importance 
10  be  borne  in  nlind  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  Dr.  George  Burrows  has 
shown  most  clearly  that  the  brain  may 
become  overloaded  with  blood.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  has  here  demonstrated 
the  rationale  of  its  occurrence  under 
certain  morbid  conditions,  and  the  ef- 
fects thereof  in  the  causation  of  disease. 

The  author  in  the  next  place  proceeds 
to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of 
the  paro.Kvsmal  form  of  these  disorders 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  He  points 
out  the  semeiological  value  of  lividity 
and  tumidity  in  paroxysmal  affections, 
the  modus  operandi  of  trachelismus, 
the  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
during  sleep,  and  the  injurious  effects 
of  a  tight  collar  or  cravat.*  Dr.  Hall 
concludes  his  fii-st  lecture  by  the  relation 
of  several  experiments  and  cases  which 
hear  out  or  illustrate  his  patliology.  and 
by  remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of  pa- 
roxysmal from  other  forms  of  apoplexy. 
The  second  lecture  is  preceded  by  a 
synoptical  table  of  cerebral  and  spinal 
seizures,  explaining  the  production  of 
paroxysmal  attacks  originating  in  ex- 
citement or  iiTitation  of  the  diastaltic 
nervous  system. 

"  Wliy  these  causes  shoidd  select  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  and  those  princi- 
pally, for  the  display  of  their  influence," 
the  autlior  confesses  is  to  him  •'  a  mys- 
tery ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that 
they  do  so." 

In  this  lecture  the  author  traces  more 
in  detail  the  course  of  imtation  along 
the  esodic  and  exodic  nerves,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  muscular 
spasm.  Several  cases  are  also  here  re- 
lated to  exemplify  the  explanations 
given.  Dr.  Hall,  in  refemng  to  the 
treatment  of  these  cases,  speaks  favour- 
ably, althougli  conjecturally.  of  the 
utility  of  strychnia  as  a  spinal  tonic,  and 

*  In  a  notp  at  'liP  close  of  the  lectures  Dr.  Hall 
refers  to  the  effects  of  a  liTature  on  the  neck,  as 
shown  oil  the  body  of  Joel  Dennys,  lately  mur- 
dered in  Essex. 
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puts  inteiTogatively  the  sufjgestion  of 
the  beiielit  to  ho  obtaiuod  fiom  emetics 
at  tlie  onset  of  tlio  attack. 

The  relations  of  apojilexy,  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  and  mania,  are  tlien  traced  by 
the  author,  and  iUiistrated  by  an  inte^- 
restingcase  comnuiuicated  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Harlow,  an  acute  observer  and  original 
thinker. 

The  third  lecture  is  more  particularly 
occupied  upon  the  diagnosis  and  U'eat- 
ment  of  tiiese  cases. 

"  The  great  question,"  the  author  truly 
remarks,  "in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of 
apoplectic  and  pandytic  seizures,  is  that  of 
their  inorganic  or  organic  character,  pri- 
mary or  secondary"  (p.  51). 

Dr.  Hall  considers 
•*'  that  form  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  which 
arises  from  emotion  or  iri'itation  as  pri- 
mardy  inorganic.  That  form  of  these 
aflections  wliieh  lu-ises  out  of  disease  within 
the  eneephalon,  and  especially  from  ruptiu-e 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  organic  in 
its  character." 

The  varieties  of  the  first  form  are 
then  described  hy  Dr.  Hall  in  a  long 
quotation  from  Abercrombie's  work, 
whicli  he  regai'ds  "  as  one  of  the  most 
imjiortant  in  medical  writings." 

Cerebral  seizures  are  thus  classified 
by  Dr.  Hall  :— 

"1.   The  Paroxysmal ;  and 
2.   The  Organic; 
and  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  into — 

1.  The  Apoplectic ;  and 

2.  The  Paralytic  ,- 

■whdst  each  of  these  may  present  itself  in 
the  form  of 

1.  The  Slightest  Threatening ;  or 

2.  The  Severest  Seizure"  (p.  56). 

Paroxysmal  cerebral  seizures  are  dis- 
tinguished hy  the  author  from  organic 
seizures  by  the  pallor  of  the  counte- 
nance, faiutishness,  sickness,  and  some- 
times severe  pain  of  tlie  head,  observed 
in  the  latter;  while  the  former  are  cha- 
racterised by  flushing  of  the  counte- 
nance, recurrence  of  attacks,  their  par- 
tial nature,  &c.,  &a.,  and  by  tlie  absence 
of  severe  pain  in  the  head.  The  great 
and  real  distinction  being  that  the  former 
consists  in  a  state  of  congestion ;  the 
latter  in  the  occuiTcnce  of  rupture,  &c., 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

The  real  value  of  a  diagTiosis  is  to  be 
seen  in  tne  results  of  the  treatment 
founded  thereon.  Herein,  we  appre- 
hend, will  be  practically  found  to  con- 
sist tlie  true  worth  of  Dr.  Hall's  distinc- 


tion between  paroxysmal  and  organic 
seizures.  We  have  all  been  too  long 
and  too  well  familiar  with  the  embar- 
rassment which  besets  the  choi(;e  of 
means  fur  the  relief  of  an  apoplectic 
"ft;"  and  every  scientific  piactitioner 
can  imagine  in  some  degree  the  fearful 
etlects  wliich  must  have  resulted  i'rom 
the  former  routine  practice  of  depletion 
in  lUl  cases.  It  is  ti"ue  that  this  evil 
and  its  cure  have  been  in  a  gi'eat  mea- 
sure ])ointed  out  by  previous  writers; 
but  Dr.  Hall  has,  wc  think,  in  these 
lectures,  more  distinctly  and  j)alpably 
separated  the  two  classes  of  cases  tlian 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  and 
thereby  reudeied  very  great  and  essen- 
tial service  to  therapeutics. 

We  quote  the  author's  observations 
with  reference  to  treatment : — 

"  In  the  treatment  of  the  apoplectic  and 
paralytic  attack,  the  great  questions  relate 
to  the  administration  of  blood-letting  and 
emetics.  In  the  decided  paroxysmal 
seiziu-e,  oui-  practice  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  energetic.  We  should  promptly  take 
away  blood,  and  we  should  induce  siekjieBa 
and  vomituig." 

"  But,  m  organic  apoplexy  or  paralysis, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  we  should 
take  blood ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  emetics. 
Emetics  ought,  I  beheve,  and  for  the  rea- 
sous  stated,  to  be  avoided."  (p.  62.) 

To  these  principal  means  tlie  author 
joins  other  subsidiaiy  measures,  for  the 
details  of  which  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  work  itself. 

Dr.  Hall  regards  epilepsy  and  epi- 
leploid  aii'ections  as  being  essentially  the 
same  as  paroxysmal  ajjoplexy,  the  dif- 
ference being  only  one  of  degi'ee,  or  of 
the  vessels  compressed.  If  the  muscles 
in  spasm  be  those  which  compress  the 
jugulars,  apo^jlexy  will  be  the  result ;  if 
those  which  compress  the  vertebrals 
and  close  the  larynx,  epilepsy.  The 
author  speaks  with  confidence  of  the 
benefit  of  strychnia  in  epilepsy,  and 
urges  the  use  of  emetics  when  a  fit  is 
imminent.  On  the  general  treatment 
of  tliese  cases  we  must,  as  with  regard 
to  that  of  apoplexy,  refer  the  reader  to 
the  lectures. 

Dr.  Hall  explains  and  illustrates  what 
he  describes  as  "  hidden  seizures"  by 
the  relation  of  a  very  instructive  case. 
The  attacks  i-eferred  to  under  this  title 
are  those  of  slight  paroxysmal  character, 
occurring,  perhaps,  during  sleep,  or  at 
unobserved  times,  and  which,  passing 
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off  without  consequences,  are  unnoticed, 
until,  their  recurrence  being  attended 
with  serious  results  on  some  subsequent 
occasion,  their  real  nature  is  revealed. 
Dr.  Hall  refers  to  a  case  of  paroxysmal 
mania  leading  to  the  commission  of 
murder  as  an  exemplification  of  his 
views  on  "  hidden  seizures." 

The  ])receding  analysis  represents,  we 
trust  faithfully,  the  facts  and  reasonings 
contained  in  these  lectures  by  Dr.  ^lar- 
sball  Hall.  Whatever  may  he  the  dif 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  other  theoreti- 
cal -^-iews  that  have  been  pro])ounded  by 
their  author,  no  one  actually  engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  ])ractical  importance  of 
the  therapeutic  inferences  which  the 
author  has  here  drawn.  Every  medical 
attendant  ujion  the  sufferer  in  an  epi- 
leptic or  hysterical  paroxysm  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  degree  to  which 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  have  been  im- 
plicated at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  and, 
converselyjwiththeconcurrentsubsidence 
of  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  of  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  clinical  observer 
will  concur  mth  us  in  the  opinion  that 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Hall  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  turgidity 
of  the  countenance,  ecchymosis,  epi- 
staxis,  &c.,  often  seen  to  attend  or  pre- 
cede apoplectic  seizures;  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  symptoms;  their  accession 
and  recession  in  a  moment  of  time ;  the 
assimilation  of  the  latent  witli  theevident 
effects;  the  influence  of  the  emotions 
and  in-itations  ;  the  different  degrees  of 
congestion,  and  fatal  sanguineous  ex- 
ti'avasation  or  serous  effusion.  We 
therefore  consider  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  practitioner  of  medicine  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  these  lectures  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall:  this  he  may  do  at  a  very  small 
outlay  of  money  or  time.  Althougli  con- 
stituting a  small  volume,  we  can  affirm 
that  they  contain  as  much  useful  prac- 
tical matter  as  sone  folios.  The  reader 
cannot  avoid  deriving  such  information 
from  its  perusal  as  may  aid  him  at  the 
bedside.  He  will  find  that  Dr.  Hall 
has  therein  very  distinctly  laid  down 
the  principles  of  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  which  he  treats,  and  has,  at 
the  same  time,  pointed  out  the  most 
trustworthy  indications  of  treatment. 
For  the  service  hereby  rendered  to  me- 
dical science,  we  consider  that  ])r  Hall 
merits  that  respect    and  gratitude   to 


which  we  have  already  alluded  in  intro- 
ducing these  lectures  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 


Essays  and  Notes  on  the  Physiology  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  and  on  Practical 
Midwifery.      By    John    Robf.rton. 
formerly  Senior  Surgeon  in  ordinary 
to  the  Manchester  and  Saltbrd  Lying- 
in-Hospital   and  Dispensaiy  for  the 
Diseases   of  Women  and    Children, 
8vo.   pp.   530.     London:    Churchill. 
18r)L 
Mr.  Roberton   has   divided  his  work 
into  two  parts  ;   the  first  including  sub- 
jects of  physiological  and  ethnological 
interest,  the  second  those  of  a  dii-ectly 
practical   character   with   reference    to 
midwifery.     The   essays   comprised   iu 
the  first  part  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected one  mth  the  other  than  those  iu 
the  second  ;   the  former  consisting  of  a 
series  of  researches  on  the  influeuce  of 
climate    upon  the  period  of  female  pu- 
berty, the  latter  jiresenting  detached  pa- 
pers on  points  of  obstetrical  practice.    It 
is  with  the  second  part  of  his  work  that 
we  shall  on  the  present  occasion  more 
particularly  occupy  our  attention. 

We  must  not,  however,  oiuit  some 
notice  of  the  very  interesting  and  ex- 
tended investigations  embraeed  by 
the  first  division  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Eoberton,  it  is  quite  clear,  has  spared 
neither  time,  labour,  nor  money,  iu  ob- 
taining the  information  necessary  to 
determine  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  the  popular  opinion,  that  differ- 
ence of  climate  is  the  cause  of  difference 
in  the  period  of  female  puberty.  Of 
the  worth  of  these  researches  some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
the  great  ethnological  authority,  Dr. 
Prichard,  modified  his  own  opinions 
on  this  point  in  confonnity  with  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Robertou.  The 
numerous  tojiics  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  inquiry,  and  the  pains 
that  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Roberton 
to  arrive  at  facts,  as  separated  from 
opinions,  invest  his  observations  with 
unusual  interest. 

Mr.  Roberton  has  extended  his  re- 
searches to  every  climate  and  every 
latitude.  He  has  received  authentic 
information  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  at  extremes  north  and  south  of 
the  globe.  He  has  pushed  his  inquiries 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
and  moreover  all  round  it. 
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The  facts  tlius  accuniuliitod  now  con- 
stitute as  c-oniiil('le  a  body  of  evidence 
as  eouUl  i)ossibly  be  cominunicated  to 
tbe  jirofossion.  Wo  may  bere  state  that 
the  conchisions  thence  derived  are,  that 
the  atfe  at  whieli  nienstniaiion  ap- 
pears is  pretty  much  the  same  all  over 
the  world.— that  is,  about  lifteen  ;  that 
where  it  occurs  early  it  is  owing  to  the 
immoral  condition  of  a  people;  and, 
that  the  frequency  of  early  puberty  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  In  addition 
to  tlie  determination  of  this  question', 
the  author  shows  that  the  recurrence  of 
the  catamcnia  takes  ])lace  at  three 
weeks  in  a  very  large  number  of 
women.  In  the  next  place  the  autlior 
adduces  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 

Mr.  Robcrton  then  considers  the 
law  which  regulates  the  intervals  of 
conception  in  the  human  female,  and 
anivos  at  the  opinion,  supported  by 
statistics,  that  lactation  exerts  more  in- 
fluence upon  conception  than  physiolo- 
gists have  allowed ;  that  conception 
does  not  ordinai-ily  take  ])lace  until  after 
weaning ;  that  in  civilized  life,  where 
so  many  causes  operate  to  induce  an 
initability  of  the  female  constitution, 
lactation  should  not  extend  beyond 
about  ten  months,  while  in  ruder  states 
of  society  lactation  is  borne  with  less 
injury  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  up- 
wards. The  average  length  of  the  in- 
tervals of  ^conception  is,  amongst  the 
women  of  England,  fi-om  twenty-one  to 
twenty-ibur  months  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  opinions  of  jihysiologists, 
the  experience  of  eveiy  practical  ob- 
stetrician must  have  brought  before  him 
many  facts  bearing  out  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Roberton. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Roberton's 
work  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
"  hysteric  constitution ;"  presenting  a 
good  sketch  of  hysteria. 

The  second,  or  especially  practical, 
part  of  the  work,  sets  before  us  the 
author's  reflections  upon  various  points 
of  practice  as  deiived  from  his  experi 
ence  in  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospi 
taljfrom  18'27  to  1 838, during  which  period 
forty- three  thousand  five  hundred  women 
were  delivered  by  the  Charity,  "besides 
a  multitude  of  out-patients  treated  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  chil- 
dren." The  topics  discussed  in  this 
part  of  the  volume  we  shall  now  severally 
bring  under  our  readers'  notice. 

The  fir.st  subject  is  that  of  the  obste 


trie  relations  of  the  pelvis ;  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  Mr.  Roberton  brings 
forward  facts  and  observations  pioving 
that  from  this  source  woman  is  exjiosed 
to  no  more  ditficulty  or  danger  in 
parturition,  naturally,  than  the  brute 
animal. 

The  author  in  the  next  place  discusses 
a  (piestion  far  easier  to  be  settled  in  a 
book  than  at  the  bed-side — "  How  to 
use  the  midwifery  forceps  with  safety  to 
the  mother  and  chUd:" — a  question  which, 
lias  often  failed  to  be  resolved  in  the 
hands  even  of  the  most  skilful  practi- 
tioners. Mr.  Roberton  forcibly  dwells 
u])on  the  necessity  of  actual  personal 
experience  in  diflficult  cases,  in  order  to 
the  acipiisition  of  skill  or  confidence  iu 
the  use  of  instruments  for  the  assistance 
of  parturition.  As  an  important  means 
to  the  successful  ap2)lication  of  the  for- 
ceps, the  author  treats  at  some  length 
of  its  size  and  sha])e,  and  gives  the 
dimensions  of  tlie  pair  which  he  has 
himself  had  made,  and  which  he  has 
emjdoyed  since  the  year  1830.  The 
author  furtlier  enters  into  a  consideration 
of  the  mechanism  of  labour  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  the  foreeiis,  and  into  the 
mode  and  occasion  of  its  use.  The 
directions  given  by  Mr.  Roberton  are 
judicious,  and  especially  deserve  the  at- 
tentive study  of  our  \oiiuger  bretliren. 
We  should  hesitate,  however,  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  this  instrument  as  fre- 
quentlyasitisadvisedby the  author,  who 
we  think  somewhat  exaggerates  their 
necessity  by  stating  only  the  extreme 
results  of  delay.  That  the  consequences 
of  delay  are  sometimes  such  as  lead  to 
the  deepest  regi-ets  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  more  mischief  has  not  resulted 
from  the  too  early  than  from  the  too 
late  use  of  the  forceps.  The  danger,  Mr. 
Roberton  states  rightly,  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  the  mere  duration  of  the  labour,  but 
in  the  greater  length  of  the  second  stage 
after  the  speedy  termination  of  the  first. 
Cases  are  given  in  illustration  of  this  jiosi- 
tion.  The  proportion  of  forceps  cases  to 
the  whole  number  attended  by  i\Ir.  Rober- 
ton is  not,  however,  given.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  labour  was  under  nine  hours 
in  three  ;  under  twenty  hours  in  thir- 
teen ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  in 
seventeen  ;  from  thirty  to  lifty  hours  in 
five ;  above  fifty  hours  in  four  cases. 
The  jirop  )i  tional  relations  of  tbese  num- 
bers are  required  before  we  can  assent 
to  their  value. 
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Mr.  Koberton  makes  the  following 
observations  upon  the  use  of  the  forceps : 
— "  A  regard  to  nature  in  delivering  the 
head  demands  the  forceps,  to  the  exclu 
sion,  with  some  exceptions,  of  such  in- 
stniraeuts  as  the  tractor,  the  lever,  the 
fillet,  and  the  sucker,  whose  powers 
operate  in  a  straight  line."  In  this 
proposition  we  entirely  concur.  Ano- 
ther inference  on  which  Mr.  Roberton 
founds  his  practice  is,  that  "  danger  to 
the  foetus,  in  protracted  labour,  arises 
from  ])ressure  of  the  uterus,  emptied  of 
its  waters,  on  the  fimis  and  liody,  the 
danger  being  in  propoition,  ccsteris  pari- 
bus, to  the  force  and  constancy  of  the 
uterine  pains."  The  author,  if  we  might 
presume  to  say  so,  appears,  in  advising 
the  use  of  the  forceps,  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  prospect  of  saving  the 
life  of  the  infant,  where  no  danger  may 
accrue  to  the  mother  from  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  labour,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  frequent  recourse  to  the  for- 
ceps may  be  the  source  of  many  evils 
to  the  mother.  We  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  state  that  the  author  gives  a 
caution  against  the  too  frequent  use 
of  the  forceps. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  forceps  in 
the  above  mentioned  forty-three  cases 
were  as  follows  : — "  The  mothers  all 
completely  recovered,  and  in  thirty-six 
instances  the  children  were  alive.  With 
respect  to  the  seven  still-born,  in  one 
the  labour  was  eighteen  hours ;  in  two, 
twenty-two  hours ;  in  one,  twentj^-nine 
hours  ;  in  one,  thirty-six  hours  ;  in  one 
fifty-four  ;  and  in  one,  iifty  five  hours. 
The  catheter  was  required  after  labour 
in  seven  of  the  forty-three  cases."  It  is 
possible  that  theobjections  which  wehave 
nowsuggested  maybe  more  apparentthan 
real.  If  the  statistics  had  been  given, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would 
have  shown  results  in  harmony  with  the 
general  soundness  and  prudence  of 
Mr.  Roberton's  opinions  and  practice. 

The  author  follows  up  these  remarks 
by  a  section  upon  laceration  of  the 
utei-us,  in  which  he  gives  notes  of  twenty 
seven  cases,  and  deduces  certain  in 
ferences  from  these ;  soil :  that  in  the 
maiority  of  cases  this  event  ocoin-s  at  a 
period  under  thirteen  hours  from  tlie 
commencement  of  labour ;  that  it  occurs 
oftenest  in  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  labours ;  that  those  who  are  fruitful 
mothers,  as  shown  by  a  high  number  of 
hirths,  are  comparatively  less  exposed 
to    this   fearful   accident    than   those 


earUer  in  the  career  or  lower  in  the 
scale  of  fecundity ;  that  the  uterus  at  its 
cervix  seems  to  give  way  with  equal  rea- 
diness in  all  parts  of  its  circumference. 
The  author  adds  observations  ou  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted. 

"  How  to  turn  with  the  least  suffering 
to  the  mother,"  constitutes  the  subject 
of  the  succeeding  essay,  and  should  be 
studied  by  beginners. 

Mr.  Roberton  next  discusses  the 
cause  of  the  presentation  of  the  funis  : 
this  he  attiibutes  to  the  failure  of  the 
presenting  part  to  fill  the  brim  on  the 
escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  the  cord  then 
floating  into  the  vagina:  cases  are  re- 
lated in  support  of  this  explanation. 

Following  this  is  the  consideration 
of  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  speedy 
expulsion  of  the  placenta.  The  occur- 
rence of  hsemorrhage,  of  the  hour-glass 
contraction,  &c.,  are  included  among 
the  topics  discussed  in  this  essay.  The 
practice  enjoined  by  Mr.  Roberton  is, 
as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Collins,  the  making 
steady  gentle  pressure  with  the  hand 
on  tiie  uteius  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  which  is  not  to  be  hurried. 
The  neglect  or  violation  of  this  last 
caution  is  frequently  the  source  of  one 
or  other  of  the  evils  interfering  with 
solution  the  expvilsion  of  the  placenta. 

The  advice  given  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing essay  on  secondaiy  uterine  hae- 
morrhage includes  much  that  is  valuable 
and  deser\-ing  of  attention. 

Relaxation  and  descent  of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  and  bladder,  in  the  puerperal 
state,  form  the  next  topics :  these  are 
followed  by  cases  and  observations  in 
illustration  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  impart  some 
useful  hints  to  the  most  experienced,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  will  be  found 
most  valuable  to  the  less  advanced  prac- 
titioner. The  cases  are  instructive,  and 
present  well-marked  illustrations  of  the 
difficulties  so  often  encountered  in  the 
of  this  problem. 

In  treating  of  the  puerperal  state 
and  its  dangers,  in  the  following  essay, 
the  author  states  that,  as  the  result  of 
inquu'ies  and  experience  among  the 
poor  of  Manchester,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  Irish,  that  the  mortality 
in  childbed  (supposing  no  epidemic, 
jjuerperal  fever  prevailed)  is  only  about 
one  in  from  seven  to  eight  hundred. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
mortality  is  much  higher  in  the  grades 
of  society  above  these.    The  causes  of 
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this  difference  are  treated  at  length  by 
Mr.  Koberton. 

Mr.  Roberton  couchidt's  his  work 
with  "  Xotps  ou  Subjects  coiinocted 
witli  rrpf,'iianoy  and  Oprralivt^  Mid 
■wit'ery  ;"  an  "  A])ology  for  Midwifery  as 
a  Science  ;"  a  supph^inentiiry  j)a]>er  on 
"  Hindoo  Midwifery  ;"  and  an  essay  on 
"  I,arynj:fismus  Stridulus,  or  Cliild  Crow- 
ing." '  'ihe  last  named  essay  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  jour 
nal,  and  has  been  regarded  by  competent 
judges  as  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  treatment  of  that  affection. 

In  couclusiou,  we  recommend  this 
•work  very  strongly  to  all  engaged  in 
obstetric  practice,  or  interested  in  eth- 
nological studies.  It  possesses  practical 
utility,  and  jihysiological  interest,  com 
bined  with  tlie  fruits  of  a  large  expe- 
rience, great  power  of  observation,  and 
an  extensive  and  varied  erudition. 


yvocccUingg  of  Societies. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
June  9,  1S51. 

On  the  Persistenre  of  Vital  Properties  in 
Limbs  tn  the  state  of  Cadaveric  Rigidity. 
M.  BR0WN-SEQr.A.HD  forwarded  a  uote  in 
■which  he  stated  that  he  had  recently  fomid 
that  limbs,  in  tlie  condition  usually  kuown 
SB  that  of  post-mortem  or  cadaveric  rigidity, 
itay  still  be  Uving — i.  e.,  they  may  cease  to 
be  rigid,  may  reacquire  muscidar  irritability 
and  sensibility,  and  may  be  moved  by  the 
power  of  the  will.* 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  these  re- 
eearches : — 

In  the  body  of  a  guinea-pig  which  had 
been  in  a  state  of  rigidity  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  he  had  divided  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava  at  the  point  of  bifurcation 
of  those  vessels.  This  done,  he  had 
brought  the  distant  portions  of  these 
vessels,  by  means  of  a  quill  or  glass  tube, 
into  communication  with  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  of  a  hving  animal  of  the  same 
species.  The  blood  of  the  Uving  animal 
has  thus  been  made  to  circulate  in  the 
lower  Umbs  of  the  dead  animal.  At  the 
«nd  of  about  eight  minutes  the  cadaveric 
rigidity  of  the  lower  limbs  had  disappeared, 
and,  two  or  three  minutes  later,  move- 
ments have  been  excited  by  irritating  the 
Urabs  or  nerree. 

*  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay.  in  1834 
(Treatise  on  As'ihyxia),  that  limbs  which  had 
lost  their  muscular  irritabilit?  nii^ht  reacquire 
it  by  the  injection  of  arterial  or  venous  blood. 


It  follows  from  this  experiment  that  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  having  lost  their 
excitability,  may  regain  these  properties 
under  the  iulluence  of  blood,  even  where 
the  rigidity  has  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

The  fame  result  has  been  obtained  by  a 
more  easy  experiment.  Having  cut  the 
body  of  a  guinea-pig  into  two  at  the  level 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  kidneys,  leaving 
no  communication  between  the  two  halves, 
except  by  tlie  aorta  and  vena  cava,  M. 
Brown-Scquard  then  tied  the  aorta  imme- 
diately below  the  origin  of  the  renal  arte- 
ries. The  muscular  irritability  gradually 
diminished  little  by  httlc,  and  gave  way  to 
cadaveric  rigidity  in  between  fifteen  and 
forty  minutes  after  the  ligature  of  the 
aorta.  After  the  rigidity  had  lasted  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  tiie  ligature  was  relaxed, 
the  circulation  was  re-establislied  in  the 
posterior  segment,  and  the  rigidity  was 
observed  to  disappear  gradually,  the 
muscles  and  nerves  resuming  their  excita- 
bihty. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  voluntary 
movements  can  be  restored  to  lunbs  that 
have  been  in  a  state  of  cadavei'ic  rigidity, 
M.  Brown-Sequard  has  tied  the  aorta  im- 
mediately below  the  origins  of  the  renal 
arteries  in  healthy  rabbits.  The  sensibihty 
of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  body  has 
been  lost  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  minutes  ; 
two  minutes  later  all  voluntary  movement 
has  ceased.  The  irritability  has  lasted  an 
hour.  Rigidity  has  supeiwened  in  from  au 
hour  to  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  after 
the  ligature  of  the  aorta.  The  riijidity  was 
permitted  to  continue  for  twe  ty  minutes, 
and  then  the  ligature  was  relaxed.  The 
circulation,  and  with  it  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  were  re-established. 

The  autiior  concluded  with  these  propo- 
sitions :  — 

1.  That  muscles  are  not  necessarily  dead 
because  they  exhibit  cadavric  rigidity — 
that,  if  they  are  not  actually  alive,  they 
have  the  faculty  of  living. 

2.  That  want  of  circulation  of  the  blood 
deprives  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  their 
functions :  the  restoration  of  the  circula- 
tion restores  these. 

3.  That,  notwithstanding  the  duration  of 
rigidity  shall  have  been  as  long  as  twenty 
minutes,  sensibility  and  voluntary  move- 
ments may  be  restored. 

*if*  These  experiments  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  intei'esting  and  conclusive, 
but  they  are  barbarously  cruel. 

June  23,  1851. 
The  Inutility  of  Bile  for  Digestion. 
M.  Bloxdlot  transmitted  an  essay  in 
which  he  proposed  to  answer  the  question 
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whether  the  bile  is  entirely  excrementitious, 
or  whetlier  it  performs  an  essential  part  in 
the  process  of  digestion. 

In  this  work  the  author  laid  it  down  as 
a  principle  tliat,  contrary'  to  general 
opinion,  the  bile,  a  veritable  detritus  of 
which  the  economy  rids  itself  by  way  of 
the  intestines,  exercises  no  chemical  influ- 
ence of  any  importance  on  the  ahmentary 
substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
and  that,  by  consequence,  it  might  cease  to 
flow  into  the  intestinal  canal  witliout  in- 
terruption of  the  process  of  digestion  for 
all  purposes  of  the  maintenance  of  hfe. 
M.  Blondlot  called  the  attention  of  phy- 
siologists to  the  chief  fact  of  liis  essay, 
which  was  the  establishment  in  living 
aiumals  of  fistulous  openings  cari-ying  off 
the  entire  quantity  of  bile,  the  normal 
duct  being  obliterated.  In  the  animals 
thus  experimented  upon  digestion  took 
place  perfectly,  as  in  otlier  animals.  In 
one  animal  the  bile  had  been  thus  carried 
off  externally  during  a  period  of  five  years; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  animal  having 
died,  its  body  was  carefully  examined,  and 
no  trace  of  communication  with  the  intes- 
tine existed.  The  uses  of  the  bile  in  the 
alimentary  canal  are  secondary  :  it  contri- 
butes with  other  fluids  to  form  emulsion 
with  fatty  matters,  and  it  assists  to  neu- 
tralize acids  :  its  primary  office  is  the  eU- 
muiation  of  detritus. 
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General  Inflammation  of  Seroux  Mem- 
branes. Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Car- 
TiLLE,  Physician  to  the  Central  House 
at  Gaillou. 

L ,  forty-one  years  of  age,  employed 

during  the  last  ten  months  as  a  weaver, 
was  attacked  on  the  2d  March,  at  11  o'clock 
at  night,  witti  symptoms  of  inflammation 
in  the  abdominal  and  cranial  cavities,  of 
80  insidious  and  obscure  a  character,  that 
it  was  difficult,  fi'om  the  impaired  state  of 
the  patient's  mind,  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise seat  of  disease. 

His  comrades  represented  him  as  usually 
morose,  taciturn,  and  gloomy,  often  talking 
to  himself  in  a  low  tone,  and  as  being  chilly, 
and  frequently  sbivering  without  ajiparent 
cause  :  they  stated  that  he  constantly  com- 
plained of  colicky  pains ;  that  he  would 
drink  more  than  a  pint  of  water  at  a 
draught,  and  as  much  as  seven  or  eight 
pints  in  the  course  of  a  day  ;  that  he  had 
a  voracious   appetite,    and    was   troubled 


with  frequent  liquid  yellowish  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  even  during  the  night. 
He  was  of  a  bilious  temperament,  and  of 
a  moderate  constitution.  He  had  inguinal 
hernia  on  the  left  side.  He  had  been  in 
the  House  ten  months.  On  the  3d  of 
February  lie  was  admitted  into  the  infir- 
mary, suffering  from  the  hernia  :  this  was 
reduced  without  difficulty,  but  the  abdo- 
men continued  larger  than  natural,  and  so 
tender  to  pressure  that  he  could  not  bear 
his  garments  to  be  fastened. 

Pressure  on  the  abdomen  generally, 
caused  pain  ;  a  tympanitic  resonance  was 
produced  over  its  wliole  extent,  except 
that  the  region  of  the  liver  seemed  some- 
what extended.  The  flatulency,  and  other 
indications  of  impaired  digestion,  were 
considered  to  be  partly  referrible  to  the 
bad  state  of  his  teeth ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  furred  and  red  condition  of  the 
tongue,  with  the  peculiar  tinge  of  the  skin, 
afforded  evident  signs  of  chronic  enteritis. 
The  patient  complained  of  constant  liead- 
ache;  his  eyes  were  wanting  animation, 
his  mind  was  feeble,  and  he  answered 
questions  with  difficulty. 

The  medical  treatment  was  confined  to 
controlling  the  derangements  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  to  the  use  of  a  regular  milk 
diet.  Ill  about  twelve  days  the  patient's 
health  was  so  much  improved  thst,  at  Ids 
desire,  he  quitted  the  infirmary.  AMien 
again  left  to  liimself,  he  mdulged  his  appe- 
tites uncontrolled  by  reason,  and  soon 
suffered  a  relapse  of  the  bowel  complaint 
— so  severely,  indeed,  that  the  evacuations 
were  incessant.  On  the  10th  February  he 
was  readmitted  into  the  iufirmary,  with 
the  following  symptoms: — He  lay  con- 
stantly on  his  right  side  bent  up,  and  his 
head  hidden  under  the  bed-clothes.  His 
tongue  was  red  ;  he  had  great  thirst,  hic- 
cu[)s,  and  vomiting;  many  stools  in  the 
day,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and 
dysuria ;  continued  somnolence,  though 
easily  waked ;  on  being  roused,  seeming 
bewildered,  making  no  answer  to  questions, 
and  having  a  stupid  look  and  grimace  ;  the 
skin  was  warm  ;  the  pulse  frequent  and 
small ;  he  had  occasional  rigors,  followed 
by  flushes.  The  symptoms  continued  to 
get  worse  for  two  days,  when  he  became 
comatose  and  died. 

Autoisu. — Twenty-iourhoiu'safter  death. 
— The  body  was  found  rigid  and  emaciated ; 
the  integuments  of  the  face  of  a  dull  yel- 
lowish aspect,  presenting  the  peculiar  tint 
which  attends  chronic  affections  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

The  thorax  was  fa-st  examined.  Tlio 
lungs  were  healthy,  with  tlie  exception  of 
cicatrices  at  the  upper  part.  The  pleiiraB 
exhibited  traces  of  old  inflammation,  in 
the  form  of  false  membranes. 
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In  the  abdomen,    all   the  viscera  were 

found  agglutniated  togethiT.  Tlic  bkiddcT 
was  so  linnly  adherent  to  tlie  pelvis  and 
abdominal  walls  as  to  inleri'ero  with  its 
contractions.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  sto- 
mach, were  immoveably  lixed  by  tlio  adhe- 
sions which  had  iniited  the  siirlaces  of  the 
peritoneum  as  one  continuous  membrane. 
Throughout  the  extent  of  these  adhesions 
were  numerous  purulent  deposits  about 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed ;  they  appeared  to 
be  seated  beneath  the  serous  uicuibranc, 
and  presented  at  first  the  appearance  of 
miliary  tubercular  meihngitis  ;  but  a 
mnnit'e  inspection  showed  that  an  analogy 
only  existed,  tlie  two  dili'ering  one  from  the 
other  in  the  nature  of  the  tissue.  The 
false  meiubrane  in  this  case  was  easily  torn, 
and  the  intestinal  folds  were  separated 
from  each  other  with  great  facility,  indi- 
cating its  recent  and  inorganic  character. 
Another  proof  to  the  same  effect  is  fur- 
nished by  the  condition  of  the  hernia  which 
had  been  reduced  fifteen  days  previously  ; 
the  ea)ial  and  sac  were  obliterated  by  the 
same  recent  adhesions  and  purulent  de- 
posits. The  diarrhoea,  thirst,  &c.,  had 
been  referred  to  enteritis  ;  and,  on  opening 
the  small  intestine,  its  mucous  membrane 
was  found  congested,  soltened,  and  in 
some  parts  thickened.  These  appearances, 
therefore,  not  only  explained  the  symp- 
toms, but  solved  the  pathological  problem. 
The  inflammation  had  at  a  later  period 
extended  to  the  serous  niembranes,  where 
its  effects  were  modified  by  the  cachectic 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Tlie  dura  mater  was  found  injected  ;  the 
arachnoid  was  adherent  at  some  points, 
and  was  studded  generally  with  albuminous 
miliai-y  deposits ;  beneath  the  arachnoid 
the  heinis])here3  were  covered  with  a  gela- 
tuious  deposit.  About  tv.o  ounces  of  clear 
serous  fiuid  was  found  at  the  base  of  the 
bram.  At  one  pomt  of  the  right  hemis- 
phere the  inflammatory  congestion  had 
passed  into  extravasation,  constituting  an 
apoplectic  effusion  beneath  the  membranes. 
In  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
brain  a  small  clot  of  blood  was  (bund,  sm*- 
rounded  by  a  yellowish  areola.  This  was 
evidently  an  old  apoplectic  cyst.  On  the 
choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
gelatinous  cysts  were  observed.  The  base 
of  the  brain  exhibited  signs  of  infiamma- 
tiou,  without,  however,  the  miliary  de- 
posits. 

Thus  inflammation  was  foiuid  to  have 
existed  in  tlie  serous  membranes  of  the 
three  chief  cavities  of  the  body.  The  point 
of  dejiartm-e  of  these  inflammations  was 
probably  the  intestmes  ;  tlie  chronic  dis- 
ease of  which  had  induced  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  giving  it  that  crasis 
which  favoured    the    formation    of   false 


membranes.  It  is  surjirising,  as  Dr.  Car- 
ville  observes,  how  life  could  be  sustained 
for  one  day  under  such  an  accmnidatiou  of 
complicated  disease. 


HOTEL  DIEU. 


Case  of  Excessive  Obesily,  followed  by 
Death,  under  the  Care  of  Pnf.  Roslnn  : 
with  Kimar/cs  vpon  the  Causes,  Cause- 
qnences,  ami  Treatment  of  Polysarcia. 
By  J3r.  Akan. 
Casb. — A  young  woman,  aged  25  years,  of 
a  moderate  height,  was  admitted  on  the  1st 
of  April,  afflicted  with  polysarcia,  some 
signs  of  bronchitis,  and  such  a  degree  of 
embarrassment  in  her  breathing,  that  she 
seemed  on  the  point  of  asphyxiation.  She 
stated  that  she  had  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  and  was  of  the  ordinary 
size  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  which 
period,  after  a  second  confinement,  she 
began  to  manifest  considerable  embonpoint; 
this  continued  to  increase  until  it  had 
reached  the  monstrous  extent  exhibited  on 
her  admission.  For  several  montlis  the 
difliculty  of  breathing  and  tlie  unwieldy- 
size  of  her  body  had  compelled  her  to  keep 
the  recumbent  postm-e.  She  could  not  in 
any  way  account  for  her  corpulence,  as  she 
had  not  in  any  manner  altered  her  diet  ov 
habit  of  livmg. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  hideous  aspect  presented  by  this  pa- 
tient. Her  head  was  lost  in  her  shouldera 
by  the  intervention  of  a  monstrous  and 
shapeless  neck;  her  features  were  disguised 
by  the  enormous  hypertrophy  other  cheeks, 
chin,  lips,  and  eyehds.  The  mamm»,  en- 
larged to  the  size  of  an  adult  head,  rolled 
upon  the  abdomen,  which  also  fell  in  folds 
of  fat  upon  the  tliighs.  Her  limbs  had 
acquired  an  enormous  size,  they  felt  hke 
masses  of  fat,  and  retained  the  impression 
of  the  fingers  as  if  oedematous.  The  fol- 
lowing measiu'ements  were  made  during 
hfe. 

Circumference  of  the —  Indies, 

ti-unk  (at  the  umbflicus) .     .     60 

thigh 32 

knee 16 

calf 20 

arm 17 

The  fat  upon  the  abdominal  parictes  waa 
between  three  and  four  inches  in  thickness  ; 
upon  the  thoracic  parictes  upwards  of  four 
inches  ;  the  thickness  of  the  mammte  about 
six  inches.  By  an  unfortunate  omission 
the  patient  was  not  weighed,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  her  weight  might  have  been 
rightly   estimated   at   four  huudfed  kilo- 
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grammes,  or  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dredweight avoirdupois. 

Depktion  greatlj  relieved  the  patient  at 
first,  but  tliis  gradually  augmented,  so  that 
the  patient  was,  diu-ing  the  last  days  of  her 
life,  obliged  to  sit  by  her  bedside.  Death 
took  place  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  May. 

On  examining  the  body,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fat  was  found  about  the  heart  and 
large  vessels,  and  on  the  mediastinum. 
Fat  was  also  found  between  the  pleura  and 
the  thoracic  parietes,  and,  as  Dupuytreu 
had  before  observed,  not  in  the  intercostal 
spaces,  but  behind  the  ribs,  where  it  was 
accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
formed  numerous  tongue-like  processes 
hanging  in  the  cavity  several  inches  in 
length.  No  internal  organ  had  undergone 
the  fatty  transformation  ;  the  muscles  were 
perfectly  liealthy,  even  enlarged,  but  all 
parts  were  loaded  with  a  covering  of  fat. 
The  heart  was  about  four  times  its  normal 
size,  its  cavities  weregi'eatly  hypertrophied 
and  enormously  dilated,  its  orifices  and 
valves  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  con- 
tracted, as  did  the  vessels,  with  the  large 
size  of  the  cardiac  cavities.  The  lungs 
were  cedematous  and  gorged  with  blood  ; 
the  bronchi  dilated  and  congested ;  the 
liver  was  large  and  congested ;  the  spleen 
about  twice  its  usual  size ;  the  kidneys 
were  greatly  loaded  with  blood.  None  of 
these  organs  were  otherwise  unliealthy. 

Kemaeks  by  Dr.  Aran*.  —  One  of  the 
most  curious  questions  which  such  a  case 
as  the  above  gives  rise  to,  is,  how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  tlie  fat  which  exists  usually  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a  twentieth  of  the 
body  can  be  deposited  in  such  quantities 
as  to  constitute  at  least  four- fifths  of  the 
Dody  ?  To  what  can  this  disposition  to 
create  fat  be  attributed  ?  It  is  not  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  science  to  point  out 
precisely  tJiese  conditions ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  indicating  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  this 
young  woman  the  obesity  followed  u]  on 
an  accouchement.  This  is  not  he  first 
instance  in  which  this  cause  has  been  indi- 
cated. M.  Raigii-Delorme  has  pointed  out 
a  similar  case  in  liis  ''  Dictionna  re,"  art. 
"  Polysarcia,"  and  Dr.  King  Chambers  has 
given  thi'ce  examples  of  tliis  kind  in  his  re- 
cent interesting  work  on  Obesity.  Youth  is 
not  incomj)atible  with  this  state.  Dr.  Cham- 
bers has  shown  by  the  statistics  in  his 
work  that  obesity  has  been  observed  most 
frequently  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 

*  We  have  considerably  abridsed  this  portion 
of  the  report  of  this  rase,  as  the  writer  has  l)t)r- 
roweil  larjTily  from  Dr.  I'.  K.  (.'liambers,  with 
whose  viork  our  readers  are  doubtless  tamiliiir. 


forty.  The  disposition  had  appeared  be- 
fore this  age  in  many  cases. 

Authors  have  referred  to  the  obesity 
which  often  occurs  during  infancv,  and 
which  sometimes  disappears,  although  it 
occasionally  remains,  and  proves  to  have 
been  tlie  ongin  of  monstrous  obsity.  Se- 
veral instances  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Cham- 
bers. The  influence  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions in  the  production  of  obesity  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  various  writers,  but  Dr. 
Chambers  has  shown  that  greater  impor- 
tance as  to  this  part  of  the  subject  attaches 
to  previous  disease  and  hereditary  influ- 
ence. 

The  reporter  proceeds  to  quote  from  Dr. 
Chambers  the  effects  on  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  circulation  caused  by  poly- 
sarcia, and  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  sud- 
den death  in  these  cases.  He  further 
points  out  from  tlie  same  authority  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  io  be  adopted  ;  and 
the  importance  of  exercise  and  regimen  in 
promoting  the  absorption  of  fat  in  nume- 
rous instances. 


CTorrcsvonticnce. 


THE  LATE  ELECTION  OF  MKMBEBS  OF  COtTN- 
CIL  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

SiK, — As  some  misapprehension  exists  as 
to  the  reasons  why  a  ballot  did  not  take 
place  for  Mr.  GruUiver  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I  beg  that  you 
win  give  this  note  a  place  in  your  journal, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  misappre- 
hension on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gulliver  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
distinguished  surgeon  of  the  Blues.  L'nder 
ordinary  circumstances  his  regiment  would 
have  been  at  Kniglitsbridge  Barracks  on 
the  1st  of  July.  That  woidd,  then,  have 
been  his  place  for  practising  his  profession. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  Foot  Gruards 
oecu)iied  a  portion  of  the  ban-acks, 
and  that  the  autliorities  had  determined 
that  no  change  shoidd  take  place  until  the 
Exhibition  was  closed  ;  and,  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Gulliver's  place  for  practising  his  pro- 
fession is  wherever  his  regiment  is  stationed, 
it  is  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
College  that  place  was  Windsor. 

The  certificate  to  be  signed  specifies  that 
at  the  time  a  candidate  for  the  Council  is 
proposed,  he  is  boii//  fide  practising  his 
profession  witlun  fire  miles  of  the  General 
Post  Olfice. 

Mr.  GuOiver's  friends  felt  that  it  was 
imnossible  to  sign  that  certificate,  unless, 
upon  a  representation  of  the  fiu-ts,  the 
President,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  ad- 
mitted that  the  circumstances  would  justify 
them  in  signing  it. 
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These  wero  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  put  tlie  question  I  did  to  tlie  Pivsi- 
dent. 

As  ho  declined  to  answer  the  question, 
and  as  tlie  Council  have  the  power  to  re- 
move any  person  they  may  deem  not  didy 
elected,  and  as  Mr.  (iulliver's  friends  had 
reason  to  tiiink  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
election  by  the  Fellows,  of  which  they  had 
no  doubt,  the  question  would  be  raised  in 
the  Council,  they  felt  that  they  were  not 
justified  in  jilacing  him  in  such  a  situation. 

The  fact  of  his  being  out  of  England  for 
the  temporary  pur|)Ose  of  a  tour  would  not, 
of  course,  have  deterred  them  Irom  propos- 
ing him  for  election. 

I  am,  sir, 
Faitlifully  yours, 

B.  Phillips. 
Wimpole  Street,  July  15. 


ON  TUE    DESIGNATIONS  OF  THE    GEADE3    OF 
THE  PROFESSION. 

Sir, — A  vast  deal  of  dilHculty  has  been 
experienced,  and  no  end  of  jealousy  ex- 
cited, in  the  medical  profession,  through 
the  misapprehension  or  misapplication  of 
the  designations  by  which  the  several 
grades  of  its  members  are  recognised. 

The  majority — those  who  undertake  all 
varieties  of  cases,  medical  or  siu*gical — 
have  of  late,  as  is  well  known,  sought  to 
class  themselves  under  the  appellation  of 
"  General  Practitioners."  Now  this 
title,  vkhen  closely  examined,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  singularly  indefinite  and  ill- 
chosen,  especially  by  a  party  w)xo  have 
been  somewhat  boisterously  and  eagerly 
demanding  distinct  corporate  rights  and 
definite  attributes.  In  the  fh*st  place, 
what  is  a  "  general  practitioner  ?"  a  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery, 
pharmacy  ? — Of  aU  these.  Then  the  title 
shoidd  be  made  to  convey  the  expression 
of  these  various  departments,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  known  that  it  does  not  mean 
also  "  general  practitioners"  of  homoeopa- 
thy, hydropathy,  chronotkermopacy,  coffin- 
oputhy  :  cum  multis  aliis. 

Independently,  however,  of  such  dis- 
tinctions as  are  thus  suggested,  it  would 
be  extremely  puzzhng  to  sift  the  practi- 
tioners who  restrict  their  practice  to  medi- 
cine, surgery,  obstetrics,  and  pharmacy, 
from  those  who,  although  having  the  titles 
of  physicians  for  instance,  as  expressed  by 
M.D.  degrees,  do  nevertheless  practise  all 
these  departments,  except,  it  may  be,  phar- 
macy, and  perhaps  obstetricy.  In  like 
manner,  the  "  surgeon,"  although  pro- 
fessedly a  "pure,"  is  by  education,  by  po- 
«ition,  and  by  the  requirements  of  the 
public,  equally  competently  and  legiti- 
mately a  "  general  practitioner :"  to  either 


of  these,  medical  or  surgical  cases  come 
pretty  nearly  alike.  The  oidy  real  distinc- 
tion is,  wliere  the  operative  skill  of  tlie 
hospital  surgeon  is  necessarily,  by  hi.-s  op- 
portunities, greater  than  tliat  of  a  surgeon 
not  enjoying  the  same  advantages  of  a 
field  for  gaining  experience ;  or  where, 
the  physician  holding  a  hospital  appoint- 
ment, restricts  liis  otficea  to  cases  strictly 
medical  or  obstetric. 

The  writer  can  see  Uttle  reason  or  wisdom 
in  the  display  of  vanity  which  leads  sur- 
geons in  general  practice,  as  it  is  called,  to 
ignore  or  to  repudiate  the  definite  a])pella- 
tions,  in  which  there  is  nothing  disgraceful, 
under  which  their  fathers  attained  re- 
spectability, fame,  and  sometm.e^  fortune. 
The  grades  of  the  profession  would  be  more 
intelligible  to  the  public  if  they  were 
simply  tlie  "  physiciiiii,"  the  "  surgeon," 
and  tlie  physician  or  siu'geon-apothecary. 
The  latter  term  would  point  out  those 
(whatever  their  professional  degree)  whose 
position  reqvured  the  combination  of  phar- 
macy with  other  branches  of  practice ; 
while  the  title  of  physician  or  sui'geon, 
alone,  woidd  indicate  the  classes  fi'om  which 
the  public  and  the  profession  could  find 
for  themselves  those  in  wliom  they  might 
place  their  confidence  for  consultations, 
either  medical  or  surgical.  A  wide  margin 
must  ever  be  left,  whatever  legislative 
enactments  may  be  obtained,  for  that  H- 
berty  of  the  subject,  whicli  is  a  part  of 
the  privileges  of  an  Englishman,  to  seek 
his  advice  wherever  he  feels  disposed. 
What  laws,  short  of  despotism,  could  pre- 
vent non-professional  persons  from  con- 
sulting Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  on  derange- 
ments of  their  digestive  organs,  or  Dr. 
Latham  with  reference  to  syphilis? — None 
whatever. 

Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  to  quarrel 
more  fiercely  over  words  than  things  ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  perhaps,  httle  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  medical  men  should  have 
committed  the  same  mistake.  Never  was 
tliis  mistake  more  palpably  evident  than 
during  the  recent  vain  struggle  for  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  a  "  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners." Sup230sing  the  charter  obtained, 
whence  and  wliere  the  members  and  Fel- 
lows of  the  College  ?  By  what  means  dis- 
tinguish tliem  for  any  practical  purposes, 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  public  ?  — 
Surely  not  at  all.  i  he  only  real  distinc- 
tion of  grades  already  exists  ;  it  has  been 
the  growth  of  ages,  and  the  result  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  which  ever  tends  more 
and  more  to  a  division  of  labour.  No  new 
institution  would  extinguish  wliat  has  thus 
grown  to  be  part  of  our  customs.  I  may 
observe,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have  not 
that  particular  kind  of  false  pride  which 
would  lead  me  to  adopt  such  an  indefinite 
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appellation  as  thatof"  general  practitioner." 
I  BhoiUd  prefer,  if  custom  still  sanctioned  it, 
to  sign  myself,  after  the  time-honoured 
fashion  of  my  forefathers, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Sukgeon-Apothecart. 
June  27, 1851. 


iHcOical  Intclligcnrc. 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

According  to  intelligence  of  the  date  of 
July  1st,  the  cholera  and  typhus  fever  were 
raging  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  Palma. 
In  G-rand  Canai\y  2,000  deaths  had  taken 
place,  and  the  island  veas  in  a  most  deplo- 
rable state. 

[We  subjoin  from  despatches,  dated  June 
18th  to  tiie  24.th,  received  from  Mr.  H. 
Houghton,  the  British  Vice- Consul  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  outbreak  of,  and  the  ravages 
caused  by  the  cholera.] 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  past  month  some 
rumours  were  spread  of  sudden  deaths  in  a 
part  of  this  place  called  San  Jose,  and  on 
that  day  the  body  of  one  person  was  opened 
by  the  medical  men :  the  rejjort  of  tlie 
symptoms  bore  the  apjiearance  of  poisoning 
by  some  deleterious  substance.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  another  case  was  reported 
in  an  opposite  part  of  the  town,  but  with 
the  same  symptoms  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
tlie  person  had  visited  San  Jose  tlie  after- 
noon before,  where  he  remained  some  time. 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  reports  were 
more  alarmmg  ;  and  on  the  5th,  I  believe, 
there  remained  bvit  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  medical  men.  The  first  public  in- 
formation received  in  tlie  town  was  tl'at 
the  Board  of  Health  had  despatched  a  ves- 
sel to  Santa  Cruz  witli  the  official  report, 
and  of  course  all  communication  with  the 
other  islands  was  cut  off.  The  deatlis  in 
the  suburbs  of  San  Jose  rapidly  increased 
from  5  to  20  on  tlie  7tli.  I  myself  was 
witness  on  that  day  to  an  emigration  of  the 
poor  people,  with  their  few  household  chat- 
tels, towards  the  end  of  the  town  bordering 
on  the  mole,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  circle 
which  is  called  the  Kisco,  the  latter  com- 
posed chiefly  of  huts  dug  out  of  the  rock, 
and  inhabited  by  sailors  and  the  very  lowest 
class  of  the  population.  On  the  8tli  the 
scourge  broke  out  in  full  force.  At 
the  time  of  the  emigration  of  those  from 
San  Jose,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  escaping  in  all  directions.  On 
the  8th  and  9th  the  greater  ]iart  of  them 
were  out  of  the  town,  driven  by  tlie  most 
horrible  panic  to  take  refuge  anywhere.  I 
consider  that,  out  of  a  popidation  of  about 


16,000  inhabitants,  there  did  not  remain 
upwards  of  4,000  on  the  10th  ;  for  not 
only  did  those  fly  who  could  count  upon 
the  means  of  support,  but  such  was  the 
consternation,  that  the  distressed  people 
who  had  not  a  day's  sustenanee  at  their 
command  wildly  escaped  anywhere  they 
could  :  fathers  left  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren their  parents  ;  all  ties  of  relationship 
were  forgotten,  and  nought  but  the  safety 
of  the  moment  was  .thought  of.  Many  were 
the  victims  of  such  conduct.  Tlie  roads 
were  soon  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the 
disease  seized  its  prey  in  many  of  the  adjacent 
small  towns  and  villages.  Every  calamity  novir 
rapidly  approached.  On  the  lOth,  11th, 
and  12t]i,  the  deaths  were  upwards  of  100 
daily.  The  liospital  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  Assistance  was 
eagerly  demanded  by  the  few  rational  wit- 
nesses of  such  scenes,  but  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Public  funds  there  were  none. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  had  only  thought 
of  their  own  security,  and  the  paltry  sum 
of  400  dollars,  that  is  said  to  have  been 
received  from  the  provincial  board,  ought  to 
have  been  expended  in  a  few  hours.  Jfo 
pen  can  give  you  an  idea  of  our  sulferings. 
It  has  been  left  to  this  little  msignificant 
place  to  complete  the  picture  of  horrors  so 
ably  described  by  Daniel  Defoe  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  everything  by  him  related,  we  had 
tlie  new  feature  of  the  soldiers  chasing  the 
few  men  remaining  who  had  sufficient 
strength  to  lift  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Yes :  such  was  our  state  that  tlie  living 
could  not  bm-y  their  dead  before  corrup- 
tion commenced,  and  the  only  remedy  left 
was  for  the  soldiers  to  seize  on  any  one 
they  could  find,  -  some  to  dig  trenches,  and 
others  to  hunt  in  the  narrow  defiles  and 
filthy  huts  for  the  bodies  that  had  been 
abandoned  by  all  connected  with  them. 
This  state  of  things  continued  with  unabated 
rigour  till  the  16th,  tlie  principal  question 
asked  by  those  who  still  maintained  anyde- 
greeof  composure  being,  wl lethcrit  was  possi- 
ble to  inter  tlie  dead  ;  and  the  echoing  noise, 
in  the  void  and  empty  streets  of  the  sledges 
and  carts  conveying  the  naked  bodies, 
covered  by  a  few  mats,  made  but  compara- 
tively little  impression,  as  the  only  anxiety 
was,  that  they  slioidd  be  hurried  away. 
On  the  evening  of  tins  day  tlus  sad  work 
was  in  some  degree  siu-mounted,  and  yes- 
terday some  approach  to  trancjuillity  was 
evinced.  This  morning  tlie  accounts  are 
more  satisfactory.  The  deatiis  duruig  tlie 
night  have  materially  dechncd  in  number, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  of  tliose  who  were 
in  a  desperate  state  overnight  show  symp- 
toms of  improvement.  I  must  here  men- 
tion that  since  the  middle  of  the  nighl  the 
weather  has  changed.  We  have  now  what 
is  called  here  '  a  tevante,'  being  a  hot  and, 
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dry  wind ;  the  day  is  siiltry,  but  the  sky 
briglit,  and,  wliethcr  it  be  I'roui  the  pro- 
pensity to  perspiration  or  the  dryness  of 
the  air,  there  is  evidently  a  diminution  of 
the  disease;  and  hideed'it  is  time,  for  it 
has  already  carried  off  nearly  1,000,  or 
one-fom-th'  part  of  those  who  abided  its 
fury. 

''  The  fii-st  question  that  arises  is,  How 
was  tliis  disease  commimicated  to  so  iso- 
lated a  place?  So  many  theories  have 
been  broached  as  to  its  being  purely  atmo- 
splierical,  and  not  by  any  means  conta- 
gious, that  I  am  almost  afraid  of  venturing 
an  opinion  ;  but,  as  my  duly  is  merely  to 
state  the  generally  asserted  facts,  and  not 
to  enter  upon  theory,  1  shall  do  so  to  the 
best  of  my  knowleJge. 

"  You  are  aware  that  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  epidemic  in  Europe,  even 
when  it  reached  Cadiz,  these  islands,  as 
well  as  Madeu'a,  were  preser\axl  intact ;  the 
usual  eoui'se  of  the  winds  is  fi'om  that 
direction  ;  there  has  been  no  change  noted 
in  this  respect  within  these  last  months. 
The  cholera  has  latterly  been  making  great 
ravages  iu  the  West  Indies, — a  position 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  current  of 
the  air.  It  appears,  therefore,  almost  im- 
possible that  we  shoidd  have  received  the 
germ  of  tliis  destroyer  sunply  through  the 
atmosphere.  The  credited  reports  here 
tend  to  a  contrary  opinion.  About  the 
8th  or  9th  of  May  a  vessel  arrived  from 
the  Havannah  with  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
and  was  consequently  admitted  to  pratique 
without  any  prelimuiary  fumigation.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  house  in  Sau  Jose  (a 
suburb  principaUy  inhabited  by  poor  peo- 
ple) m  which  this  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  washerwoman  who  had 
taken  the  mattress  and  foul  clothes  of  one 
of  the  poorer  passengers  to  wash,  and  that 
lier  children  slept  upon  them  during  the 
night.  Death  soon  followed ;  one  neigh- 
bour after  another  was  slowly  but  gradually 
attacked ;  the  seed  had  found  its  appro- 
priate soil,  and  slowly  but  too  surely  ger- 
minated ;  and,  when  the  air  was  sufficiently 
contammated,  its  fatal  etieets  were  gene- 
ralized. 

"  The  symptoms  have  been  the  same  as 
in  all  other  parts — the  victims,  principally 
the  poor,  weak,  and  vicious  ;  and  to  this 
number  we  have  the  addition  of  the  timid 
and  igiiorant.  Those  who  have  prudently 
guarded  their  health  and  fortitude  have, 
as  yet,  suffered  but  Uttle.  The  medical 
men  have  done  their  utmost ;  tlie  principal 
effort  has  been  to  produce  perspiration, 
and  the  simplest  met liod  — that  of  a  hot 
foot-bath  and  warm  water  bottles— the 
most  efficacious.  Many  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  reaction  of  too  much  confidence 
after  mortal  fear ;  for  where  tlic  disease  was 


promptly  attacked  it  gave  way  with  great 
facihty,  and  appeared  as  trifling  ; — the  con- 
sequeni'c,  of  com-se,  a  dangerous  relapse 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  precaution. 
A  great  part  of  the  mortality  has  been 
caused  by  the  absolute  dearth  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  among  the  class 
attacked." 

THE  QUARANTINE  CONGEESS. 
Dr.  Sutherland,  tlie  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  has  been 
appointed  to  attend  the  Medical  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
quarantine,  by  the  medical  authorities  of 
the  several  Em-opean  Governments  in- 
terested in  the  question. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  COLNET  HATCH. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  additional 
Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Colney  Hatch, 
and  consecrating  the  burial-ground  of  that 
estabhshment,  took  place  on  the  8t!li  inst. 
At  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  a  large  number  of  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  and  their  friends 
assembled  in  the  biu'ial-ground  of  the 
Colney  Hatch  Asykmi,  and  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  having  been  ])erformed  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
assembled  visitors  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
new  building,  which  has  been  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  12,000  patients,  and 
which  is  consequently  the  lai'gest  estabhsh- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe.  After  in- 
specting the  building  the  visitors  sat  down 
to  a  cold  collation,  when  the  chau*  was 
taken  by  Mr.  B.  Rotch.  The  company 
separated  shortly  after  five. 

LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

On  Monday  last  a  petition  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Exeter  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Divett,  in. 
favour  of  a  law  to  compel  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  write  prescriptions  m  English 
instead  of  Latin. 

FOTHERGILLIAN    MEDALS     FOR    1852    AND 

1853. 
The  Medical  Society  of  London  have  an- 
nounced that  the  subjects  for  tlieu*  medals, 
offered  for  competition,  are,  for  March 
1852,  "  The  mode  in  which  Therapeutic 
Agents  introduced  into  the  Stomach  pro- 
duce their  peculiar  effects  on  the  Animal 
Economy;"  and  for  March  1853,  "Wounds 
of  the  Abdomen,  and  tlieir  Treatment :" 
also  an  additional  Gold  medal,  the  subject 
being  — "  The  Pathology  of  Convulsive 
Action." 

FULLERIAN  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  F.R.S.,  was  re- 
cently elected  to  fill  this  triennial  appomt- 
ment,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
GuU. 
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DINNER  AT  ST.  BAETHOLOHEW's  HOSPITAL. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  President,  Trea- 
surer,  and  Grovemors  of  this  noble  Insti- 
tution, gave  their  annual  dinner  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Hospital.  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen  were  present, 
comprising  the  Almoners,  many  of  the 
Ooveraors,  and  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Institution.  General  Sir  George  Pollock 
honoured  the  Governors  with  his  presence. 
There  were  also  among  the  guests  many  of 
the  distinguished  foreign  physicians  and 
surgeons  now  i^n  a  visit  to  this  me tropohs. 
Among  these  we  noticed  Dr.  Warren,  of 
Boston  ;  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  of  Rome ;  Pro- 
fessor Jaeger,  of  Vienna ;  Dr.  Doiiders, 
of  Utrecht ;  and  Dr.  Hanuover,  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

THE    C.ESAEEAN    OPERATION. 

This  operation  was  performed  on  Wednes- 
day night,  July  2nd,  on  a  female  patient  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Oldham.  The 
woman,  who  has  been  unremittingly 
watched,  is  going  on  favourably  ;  and  tlie 
female  child  which  was  brought  into  the 
world  in  this  vmusual  and  rarely  successful 
manner  is  alive  and  tlu'iTing. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICEES    AT    THE    EOrAL 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution took  place  on  the  10th  inst.,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  John  Flint  South,  surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  was  elected  president 
of  the  College,  in  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  retirement,  in  the  prescribed  order,  of 
Mr.  Arnott  ;  and  Messrs.  Caesar  Henry 
Hawkins,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  James  Luke,  surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital,  were  elected  vice-presidents  for 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  stated  that  the 
latter  gentleman  has  been  requested  to 
deliver  the  annual  oration  in  memory  of 
the  immortal  Hunter,  and  that  he  has 
complied  with  such  request.  At  the  same 
meeting  Messrs.  Coulson  and  Dalrymple 
took  their  seats  as  members. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  tlie  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  10th  July,  1851  :— 
John  Mackintosh,  Inverness — Frederick 
William  Headland,  Guildford  Street,  Rus- 
sell  Square — Thomas  Hem-y  Taylor,  Heu- 
bur\-,  near  Bristol  —  Henry  Greenway, 
Plymouth. 

OBITrAET. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  at  Teplitz,  in  Bohemia, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  William  Teevan,  Esq.,  surgeon, 
of  Brjanston  Square,  aged  49. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  MeteopoliS 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday^  Jiily  12 


Births. 

Males....   700 
Females. .  646 

1346 


De.\TH9. 

Males 436 

Females..  445 


861 


Causes  of  Death. 


All  Caitses   .: . 

SPECiFTEn  Causes  

1.  Zymotic  [ax  Epidemic,  Endemic, 
Contaarions''  Diseases. . . . 
ffpnrndic  Piseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,    Nerves. 

and  Senses   

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

5.  Luna:s  and  oraans  of  Respiration 

6.  f^tomach.  Liver,  &c 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kulneys,  &r 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus. &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Prem.ature  Birth 

12.  Old  Ag-e 

13.  Sudden  Deaths. 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold.  &c 


881 
868 

22* 

4( 

83 
33 
109 
51 
10 
9 

6 
0 
0 

31 
5 

17 


The  followinar  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 

..  29 
Bronchitis   ....;...   4" 

Pneumonia 4 

Phthisis    1^ 

Lunffs   Z 

Teethini? 11 

Stomach  5 

Liver 10 


Small-pox 27  !  Convulsions 

Measles 31 

Scarlatina    13 

Hoopinsr-coug:h 36 

Diarrhoea 53 

Cholera 9 

Typhus 28 

Dropsy 7 

Hydrocephalus 17 

Apoplexy 13 

Paralysis 10 


Childbirth    4 

Uterus 4 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
4  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  28th  week 
of  fen  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29"77 

„         „        „        Thermometer'   59*6 

Self-registerina:  do.''   Max.   96'    Min.   35' 

*  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  '66.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

METEOROLOfiicAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  rs^  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Anti-acrimonious."— The  letter  complained  of 
was  written  in  bad  taste,  and  with  bad  feeling^. 
It  is  more  condemnatory  of  the  writer  than 
any  remarks  we  could  make  in  commenting^ 
upon  it. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Rees  and  Dr. 
Fearnside  will  be  inserted  next  we<k. 

Rkckived.— Mr.  C.  S.  Bute— Mr.  Clias.  Stuart- 
Mr.  J.  L.  Milton. 
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^.ectuccs. 

LETTSOMIAN  LECTUKES, 

OX  SOME  OF  THE  PATHOLOGICAL 
INDICATIONS  OF  THE  URINE, 

{Delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,) 

By  G.  0\\t:x  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Pellow  of  the  Royal  Collefre  of  Physicians  ;  As- 
sistant Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Jlatcria 
Medica  at,  Guy's  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 


Lecture  III. 
Albuminuria — drain  of  albumen — serous 
effusions  considered  generally — drain  of 
eatract've  matters  of  blood  s/iown  in  the 
urine,  a  probable  cause  of  anaemia — con- 
siderations tvit/i  7-espect  to  the  proportion 
of  tcater  in  the  blood  as  affected  by 
disease. 

Me.  Pkesidext  axd  Gextlemex, — In  my 
last  lectiu'e  I  stated  to  you  several  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  against  the 
value  of  the  diagnostic  sign  of  albiunen  in 
the  lu-ine.  These  objections  consisted  in 
statements  referring  to  the  production  of 
albuminiu'ia  by  the  ingestion  of  certain 
articles  of  chet,  by  the  exhibition  of  dim-etics, 
and  of  mercm-y  in  frequent  doses  and  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  produce  sahvation. 
I  pointed  out  to  you  how  experience  had 
shown  the  falsity  of  this  view. 

I  have  now  to  bring  before  your  notice 
certain  statements  refen-ing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  albuminiu-ia  by  other  diseases 
than  those  of  the  kidney.  This  is  an  im- 
portant subject,  inasmuch  as,  were  aU  that 
lias  been  said  foimded  in  truth,  the  pre- 
sence of  albimien  in  tlie  lu'ine  would  become 
but  an  insecure  diagnostic  mark  of  renal 
disease.  From  the  experience  I  have  now 
had  for  many  years  at  Guy's  Hospital, — an 
institution  in  wliich  the  study  of  the  urine 
have  been  closely  followed  ever  since  the 
date  of  Dr.  Bright's  discoveries, — I  have  be- 
come satietled  that  its  presence  in  the  urine 
,  must  be  regarded  as  most  significant ;  that 
continued  albiuniniu-ia,  unconnected  ^vith 
lesion  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  is 
rare,  and  that  an  error  has  been  promulgated 
by  the  imperfect  chemistry  of  those  ob- 
servers who  have  arrived  at  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

This  view  receives  confirmation  when 
■we  consider  the  class  of  cases  which  have 
been  described  as  characterised  by  an  albu- 
minous state  of  urine,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  quoted  the  reactions 
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of  the  urine  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly given.  Thus,  in  cases  of  typhus, 
and  also  in  typhoid  fevers,  the  urine  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  albuminous,  be- 
cause it  was  precipitable  by  nitric  acid.  I 
have  myself  frequently  observed  this  re- 
action to  take  place  in  certain  conditions  of 
fever,  and  also  in  snuill-pox  ;  but,  so  far 
from  the  precipitate  containing  albumen,  it 
is  entirely  made  up  of  lithic  acid.  Agaui, 
urine  in  the  above  cases  has  been  described 
as  coagulable  by  heat,  and  therefore  as  con- 
tainuig  albmnen,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  conclusion.  The  phosphate  of 
lime  is  frequently  thrown  down  from 
urine  on  boiling  it,  and  so  comjiletely  does 
it  then  resemble  albumen,  that  I  have 
known  the  most  practised  deceived  by 
the  resemblance,  until  tliey  had  recoiu-se  to 
other  tests  with  the  view  of  verifying  the 
reaction. 

But  with  respect  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  we  are  to  conclude, 
wlien  albumen  exists  in  the  lu-ine,  that  the 
patient  is  necessarily  the  subject  of  the 
morbus  Brightii,  it  may  by  stated  that  we 
cannot  arrive  at  such  conclusion  at  once, 
for  other  conditions  besides  the  morbus 
Brightii  will  produce  albuminous  urine, — 
viz.,  puerperal  fever,  cholera  Asiatica, 
pyelitis,  and  mflammatiou  of  the  urinaiy 
mucous  sm-faces  generally :  albumen  will 
also  sometimes  appear  in  the  urine  imme- 
diately before  death  in  a  variety  of  diseases, 
and  also  now  and  then  during  gestation. 

The  distinction  in  three  of  the  above 
described  conditions  can  be  easily  made. 
TJius  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever,  and 
cholera,  and  gestation,  are  not  such  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  morbus  Brightii. 

With  respect,  however,  to  pyelitis,  or 
that  inflammatory  condition  of  the  urinaiy 
mucous  surface,  extending  to  the  kidney, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  discliarge  of 
pus,  the  distinction  is  not  quite  so  easy. 
Pus,  as  you  know,  consists  of  a  fluid  con- 
tainmganumber  of  coi-puscles  in  suspension. 
The  fluid  in  which  these  float  contains 
albumen,  and  when  the  kidneys  or  urinary 
passages  secrete  pus,  it  becomes  mixed  with. 
the  urine,  which  it  renders  albimiinous. 

Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
and  the  m-inary  tubes,  or  in  inflammation  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  urinary  mucous 
membrane,  albuminous  urine  may  exist. 
Though  the  general  symptoms  will  by  no 
means  always  assist  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these  states  and  the  morbus  Brightii, 
the  microscope  and  chemistry  will  generally 
easily  solve  the  diflicidty.  The  natm-e  of 
the  deposit  must  be  examined,  and  we  shall 
find  the  pus  corpuscles  present  in  quantity 
if  the  albumen  in  the  urine  depend  on  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  and  not  on  kid- 
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ney  disease.  The  mioroscope  will  then 
detect  the  pus  corpuscles  in  the  deposit. 
An  excellent  test  for  pus  consists  in  the 
addition  of  liquor  potassa;  to  the  urine, 
wlien  the  deposit,  if  it  be  pus,  is  at  once 
converted  into  a  mucous  fluid.  This,  when 
poured  out  fi'oni  a  tcsscI,  exliibits  its  glairy 
character.  This  test  was  proposed  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Babingtoii,  and 
is  often  very  useful  in  the  extemporaneous 
exammation  of  urine.  Urine  which  is  albu- 
mmous  from  the  existence  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, is  also  nearly  always  of  a  light  specific 
gravity  ;  and  this  is  an  important  point  to 
remember. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  albuminous 
urine  contains  a  deposit  of  pus,  however  ,we 
must  rather  look  to  the  mucous  tissues  of 
the  kidney,  and  tlie  membrane  Uning  the 
bladder  and  urinary  canals. 

It  not  unfrcqucntly  happens  that  the 
cystitis  consequent  on  calcidus  in  the  blad- 
der produces  purulent  and  albuminovis 
urine,  and  there  is  then  some  difficidty  in 
ascertaining  whether  that  form  of  degenera- 
tion characteristic  of  Bright's  disease  may 
not  be  affecting  the  kicbiey  at  the  same 
tune.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance 
as  regards  the  prognosis  of  the  case,  for  if 
the  kidney  be  so  diseased  the  patient 
scarcely  ever  recovers  from  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tlie  lu-ine  free 
from  pus  before  we  can  speak  with  any- 
thing like  certainty  in  these  cases.  If  we 
can  succeed  in  doing  this  by  means  of 
demtdcents  and  astringents,  in  conjunction 
with  alkaline  remedies,  then  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  urine  with  some  hope 
of  aiTiving  at  a  conclusion.  If,  for  instance, 
the  albumen  leaves  the  urine  in  proportion 
as  it  becomes  free  of  the  deposit  of  pus  cor- 
puscles, and  if,  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
pus,  the  albumen  cease  to  be  present,  then 
the  albuminous  urine  was  unconnected 
with  the  morbus  Brightii.  If  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  disapjiearance  of  the 
deposit  of  pus  leaves  the  urine  still  im- 
pregnated with  albumen,  then  the  morbus 
Brightii  is  probably  present,  and  we  ought 
to  give  an  unfavourable  prognosis. 

Attention  to  t]\is  point  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  I  have  known  more  than  one  case 
in  which  much  disappointment  and  chagrin 
might  have  been  spared  the  sm-geon,  had 
«are  been  taken  to  inquire  into  this  matter. 

When  albumen,  then,  exists  in  the  m*ine, 
without  pvs  or  blood  to  account  for  its  ap- 
pearance, we  may  conclude  that  the  patient 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  those  forms  of  de- 
generation known  as  the  morbus  Brightii, 
provided  we  have  excluded  puerperal  fever, 
gestation,  and  cholera,  as  possible  causes. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  bloody  urine 
will  occasionally  be  passed  in  Bright's  dis- 


ease ;  but  the  prominent  and  continuing 
characteristic  is  the  secretion  of  an  urine 
containi)ig  the  serous  part  of  the  blood 
only,  and  when  red  blood  eoiijuscles  are  to 
be  seen  they  appear  but  for  a  day  or  so, 
and  then  the  urine  returns  to  its  purely 
albuminous  state.  In  the  slight  notice  I 
am  here  able  to  give  of  the  morbus  Brightii, 
I  must  omit  the  general  detail  of  symptoms. 
I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning 
to  you  one  or  two  points  with  respect  to 
diagnosis,  which-  you  will  find  of  value. 
You  may  derive  gi'cat  assistance  from  the 
observation  of  the  following  spnptoms, 
which,  when  present,  should  always  lead 
to  the  examination  of  the  urine  for  albu- 
men :  — 

1st.  A  puffiness  of  the  face  obsei'ved  in 
the  morning. 

2ndly.  Frequent  calls  to  pass  water  aq 
night. 

3dly.  A  tendency  to  swelling  of  the  -nTists, 
often  attended  with  pain,  but  not  of  a  rheu- 
matic character. 

4thly.  Dyspepsia,  attended  with  frequent 
nausea. 

Do  not  expect  always  to  find  pain  in  the 
loins  in  Bright's  disease.  It  is  sometimes 
a  symptom,  but  far  from  alwaijs,  .ind  I 
warn  you  of  this,  because  the  absence  of  that 
pain  may  disti'act  your  mind  from  the 
right  line  of  thought,  when  examining  the 
more  insidious  cases  of  the  disease. 

With  respect  to  your  prognosis,  it  is  im- 
portant you  should  remember  that  this 
disease  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal. 
Cases  vi'hich  are  detected  early  are  freque)itly 
cured,  and  those  who  sufier  from  the  more 
advanced  stages  may  be  kept  alive  for 
years  under  judicious  treatment. 

One  great  point  to  keep  in  view,  especially 
as  regards  the  application  of  remedies,  is, 
that  the  albumen  passing  away  by  the  urine 
is  impoverishing  the  blood,  and  not  only 
thus  decreasing  the  proportion  of  albumen, 
but  likewise  interfering  with  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  red  corpuscles,  so 
that  patients  become  rapidly  ana-miated. 

The  relation  between  the  contents  of  the 
red  corpuscles  andthechyle  becomes  changed 
in  co)isequence  of  the  drain  of  albumen 
lessening  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  in  which  the  corpuscles  float. 
Now  the  chyle  supplies  iron  to  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  contains  that  metal  dis- 
solved in  its  serum  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  in  the  healthy  state  the  chyle  enters 
the  blood  through  the  thoracic  duct,  it  pro- 
duces certain  physical  changes.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  human  chyle  is  about  1027 ; 
tliat  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles 
float  is  1050  to  50  ;  and  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  corpuscles  must  of  necessity  be  of 
the  same  specific  gravity,  in  virtue  of  the 
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cndosmodic  law.  When  the  chyle  mingles 
withtlic  liqiior  sanguinis  then  it  lessens  its 
specific  gravity,  and  in  health  tht-re  is  an 
endosmodic  ac'tion  exerted,  which  ih-aws  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  diyle  «"ithin 
the  blood  corpuscle,  tlie  law  being  that  the 
heavier  will  draw  tlie  ligliter  to  its  own  side 
of  any  membrane,  in  larger  proportion  than 
the  lighter  can  draw  tiic  heavier. 

It  will  be  obvious  now,  that  if  we  lessen 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  ihiid  in  which 
the  corpuscles  iloat  hy  ahstract'mg  its  albu- 
men, we  shall  also  lessen  that  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  corpuscle.  The  contents  of  that 
body  will  then  ajiproach  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  chyle,  and  that  fiuid  will 
therefore  enter  the  corpuscle  the  less  freely, 
and  there  will  be  less  iron  supplied  to  it 
for  its  nourishment.  Thus  it  is  that 
anaemia,  or  a  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles, 
will  always  follow  as  a  consequence  of  a 
drain  of  solid  matter  from  the  blood. 

Now  the  point  of  treatment  on  which 
all  this  bears,  is  the  pi'opriety  of  doing  all 
we  can  to  render  the  blood  as  nearh"  as 
possible  of  its  proper  specific  gravity. 
Owing  to  this  di*ain  of  albumen  there  is 
an  excess  of  water  in  the  blood,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  the  corpuscles  subse- 
quently heeome  deficient.  How  are  we  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  what  remedies  should 
we  call  to  our  aid  ?  It  is  satisfactory  to 
'know  that  theory  here  suggests  what  ex- 
perience has  long  ago  discovered,  viz.,  the 
use  of  hydragogue  cathartics,  vapour  baths, 
and  iron.  I  by  no  means  recommend  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  iron.  It  is  not  ad- 
missible in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
when  active  symptoms  are  present.  It 
must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  cinchona 
and  qnina  are  wont  to  be  regarded  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism,  and  it  must  fol- 
low the  antiphlogistic  treatment  recom- 
mended in  class  works  on  this  subject. 
To  its  great  value,  however,  in  the  anremia 
caused  by  the  morbus  Brightii,  all  who  use 
it  will,  I  am  persuaded,  most  readily  tes- 
tify. As  regards  the  wm  of  iron  generally 
io  anaemia,  I  must  liere  beg  your  indul- 
gence while  I  urge  upon  you  to  persevere 
in  its  use  in  spite  of  those  occasional  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  patient,  which 
in  most  cases  arise  from  the  inconvenience 
experienced  from  changes  of  temperature, 
or  moisture,  or  errors  in  diet.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  it  stated  that  u-ou  does 
not  agree  in  all  cases  of  anaemia.  It  so 
happens  that  one  of  my  duties  at  Guy's 
Hospital  consists  in  seeing  the  female  out- 
patients, and  I  doubt  very  much  that  any 
practitioner  on  the  face  of  the  globe  orders 
as  much  iron  as  a  medicine  as  I  do  ;  and 
I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  I  scarcely 
ever  knew  a  case  in  which  I  had  to  with- 
draw its  exhibition,  and  that  I  never  knew 


a  case  of  chlorotic  anromia  in  which  it 
did  not  pi'ovo  of  eminent  and  marked  ser- 
vice. 

I  have  had  complaints  during  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  case  of  headaches  and  restless- 
ness, but  have  always  found  a  purge  and 
perseverance  in  the  iron  elfcct  a  cin-e.  If 
you  desist  from  its  use  for  every  change 
of  weather  which  may  for  a  time  further 
relax  the  system  and  rulUe  the  temper 
(especially  that  of  the  more  susceptible 
sex),  your  diificulties  will  never  cease,  and 
your  only  consolation  will  be,  that  most 
imperfect  one,  the  multiplication  of  yoiu* 
I  fees  ;  for  you  will  retard  the  progress  of 
the  patient's  cure  very  materially.  Per- 
severe— abstract  the  excess  of  water  from 
the  blood  by  saline  purges,  and  atlbrd  the 
stomach  every  opportimity  of  introducing 
iron  into  the  system. 

I  have  now  treated  of  the  symptom  of 
blood  in  the  urine,  and  noticed  the  pa- 
thological deductions  we  are  entitled  to 
draw  from  its  presence,'  whether  all  the 
constituents  of  blood  are  present  producing 
ha:>maturia,  or  wlien  the  serum  of  the  blood 
alone  is  mingled  with  the  urine.  I  now 
wish  to  bring  before  your  notice  another 
kind  of  etfusion  froni  the  renal  secreting 
surface,  an  eflPusion  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  of  some  of  the 
components  of  serum ;  and  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  not  yet  been  investigated 
by  the  profession  in  consequence  of  the 
difliculty  felt  in  recognising  tlie  urinaiy 
symptom,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  while 
I  urge  the  importance  of  stiulying  it.  I 
shaU.  do  this  by  first  arguing  theoretically 
upon  the  probable  truth  of  my  position, 
and  then  proceed  to  show  you  how  that 
position  is  strengthened  by  chemical  and 
pathological  facts. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  that  the  renal 
surface  has  been  proved  subject  to  an  effu- 
sion of  serum  inider  special  conditions, 
let  us  now  look  into  the  general  question  of 
eflUsion,  and  the  constitution  of  the  various 
fluids  poured  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  remember  how  the  wngtituents 
of  the  blood  are  found  to  divide  themselves 
to  form  fluid  deposits  in  disease.  Taking 
the  chemical  history  of  serous  effusions 
generally,  we  shall  find  that  in  plem-itis 
and  peritonitis  of  an  acute  character  a  fluid 
is  poured  out  characterised  by  the  presence 
not  of  the  entire  blood,  nor  yet  of  the 
serum,  but  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  is 
pom-ed  out,  and  that  this  separates  after 
its  effusion  into  serum  and  fibrin ;  the 
former  forming  the  effused  fluid,  and  the 
latter  depositing  in  those  various  forms 
known  as  plastic  matter,  false  membrane, 
&c.  Again,  serous  effusions,  esijccially  when 
of  a  passive  character,  are  characterised  by 
the  absence  of  fibrin,     In  fact,  serum  and 
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not  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused,  and 
this  form  of  effusion  varies  greutlj'  in  its 
specific  gravity.  It  may  contain  a  lai-gor 
or  a  less  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and 
a  larger  or  less  quantity  of  albimieu. 
Now,  if  we  look  to  the  more  delicately 
constructed  serous  membranes,  we  find 
conditions  wliioh  but  rarely  pertain  under 
inilammations  of  the  pleurae  or  the  peri- 
toneum. And  it  is  with  these  more 
delicate  membranes,  such  as  the  arach- 
noid, both  in  the  brain  and  as  it  sur- 
rounds the  spiual  cord,  that  we  may  more 
justly  make  comparison  with  the  secreting 
surface  of  the  kidney.  The  effusions  into 
these  membranes,  though  they  occasionally 
contain  both  fibrin  and  albumen, — that  is  to 
say,  though  they  may  deposit  plastic  matter, 
and  be  coagulable  by  heat,  are  more  com- 
monly constituted  of  those  parts  of  the 
blood  denominated  extractive  matters,  and 
which  exist  in  combination  with  the  various 
alkaline  salts  of  the  blood.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  inflammation  producing 
the  effusion  is  of  a  chronic  or  subacute  cha- 
racter ;  wlien  the  blood  merely  pours  out 
its  water,  extractives,  and  salts.  In  some 
cases  of  arachnitis  I  have  known  the  fluid 
effused  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  water, 
the  evaporation  of  half  a  pmt  of  it  yielding 
scarcely  any  residuum.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  chemical  history  of  effusions  can  assist 
us,  we  perceive  that  the  blood  may  cast  off 
—  1st,  water  alone;  2dly,  water,  extrac- 
tives, and  salts  ;  3dly,  water,  extractives, 
salts,  and  albumen  ;  4thly,  water,  extrac- 
tives, salts,  albumen,  and  fibrin.* 

In  applying  what  I  have  now  described 
to  you  as  the  results  of  analysis  to  the  con- 
sideration of  urinary  pathology,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that  as  we  have  the  serum  of 
the  blood  effused  by  the  kidney  in  certain 
diseased  conditions,  analogy  suggests  the 
probability  that  there  may  be  some  patho- 
logical states  in  which  the  extractives  and 
salts  only  may  be  effused  in  the  urine  with 
the  water  of  the  blood,  the  albimien  not 
appearing. 

The  subject  having  preseiited  itself  to 
my  mind  as  I  have  now  described  it  to 
you,  I  determmed,  a  few  months  ago,  on 
making  some  observations  on  the  patients 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  witli  a  view,  if  possible, 
of  determining  whether  such  a  drain  of  the 
extractive  matters  of  the  blood  really  ever 
took  place, — whether,  in  fact,  the  blood 
■were  thus  somelimes  losing  its  solid  con- 
stituents in  a  form  we  had  not  yet  learned 


*  I  would  here  refer  tliose  wlio  may  be  inte- 
rested in  tlic  question  of  cftusions  grenerally,  to  a 
most  vplunble  paier  on  the  subject,  written 
some  years  ago  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Babin^'ton, 
and  publislied  in  tlie  Atedico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions. 


to  recognise  for  want  of  proper  chemical 
tests  of  its  presence.  We  possessed  ample 
means  of  detecting  the  serum  of  blood  when 
prescjit  m  the  urine  from  tlie  reaction 
afforded  by  the  albumen  ;  but  the  question 
now  was — How  could  we  detect  the  extrac- 
tive matters  and  salts,  which  are  not  only 
colourless,  but  very  nearly  resemble  in  their 
chemical  reactions  the  extractive  matters 
naturally  existing  in  the  urine  ?  Consi- 
dering this  question,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
one  of  the  extractive  matters  of  tlie  blood 
was  precipitable  by  the  tincture  of  galls  ; 
whereas  the  extractives  of  the  urine  pos- 
sessed this  quality  in  bat  a  shglit  degree. 
It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  interest 
to  determine  in  how  far  this  test  was  capa- 
ble of  making  pathological  distinctions,  and 
whether  the  presence  of  the  extractives  of 
the  blood  in  the  urine  without  albumen 
were  significant  of  any  particular  disease 
or  of  any  class  of  diseases.  It  struck  me 
that  if  the  analogy  between  the  effusion  of 
serum  by  inflamed  serous  membranes  and 
by  the  secreting  surface  of  the  kidney  held 
good,  we  ought  always  to  find  the  extrac- 
tives of  the  blood  effused  into  the  urine 
with  the  albumen  in  albuminuria,  as  this 
always  happens  when  albumen  is  present  in 
ordinary  serous  effusions.  To  determine 
this,  my  first  experiments  consisted  m  test- 
ing albuminous  urine  with  the  tincture  of 
galls.  I  began  by  separating  the  albumen  ^/ 
by  brisk  boiling  and  filtration  ;  and  having  ' 
ascertained  that  the  filtered  fluid  no  longer 
contained  any  of  that  principle,  I  then 
tested  it  by  the  tincture  of  galls  to  see  if 
the  extractives  of  blood  were  present,  and 
had  coexisted  with  the  albumen.  The  test 
gave,  in  all  these  cases  of  albuminuria,  a 
most  abundant  precipitate,  showing  the 
analogy  between  the  effusion  wloich  occurs 
ui  the  morbus  Brightii  and  that  observed 
in  serous  membranes.  My  object  being  so 
far  attamed,  I  now  proceeded  to  construct 
a  table  which  should  show  the  reaction  of 
the  urine  in  sucli  cases  as  I  could  obtain 
among  the  jjatients  in  Guy's  Hospital.  I 
liad  a  column  devoted  to  the  test  by  boihng, 
and  another  to  the  test  of  nitric  acid,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  exclude  from  the 
consideration  all  cases  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  albumen.  A  third  column 
showed  the  reaction  of  the  tincture  of  galls. 
As  the  labour  of  collecting  and  weighing 
the  precipitates  would  have  been  great,  and, 
moreover,  unnecessary  in  these  comparative 
experiments,  I  employed  three  terms  to 
describe  the  amoimt  of  coagulation  jiro- 
duced  by  the  test.  The  first  degree  was 
designated  "  copious  ;"  the  second,  "  con- 
siderable ;"  and  the  third,  "  slight."  I  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  two  of  my  most 
intelligent  clinical  clerks,  Messrs.  Crawcour 
and  Bowii;    the   cases   being  principally 
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taken  from  the  eliuical  wards.    The  general 
result  shown  bv  the  table  wo  used  was — 

1st. — Tliat  wlieiievcr  albumen  was  pre- 
sent in  4uantity  in  the  ui-ine,  it  was  always 
aiconipanieilby  the  extractives  of  the  blood 
in  large  proportion. 

2dly.— That  the  eases  in  which  the  ex- 
tractives of  the  blood  were  in  the  urine 
in  hw^o  proportion  were  generally  tliose 
marked  by  debility. 

3(llv.— That  eases  of  anasarca,  with  dis- 
ease of  the  lieart,  and  unconnected  with 
albiuninuria,  also  showed  the  extractives  of 
the  blood  to  be  excreted  by  the  urnie  iu 
quant  ity. 

•ttlUv. — That  cases  of  chlorotic  ana;mia 
and  hysteria  gave  copious  precipitates. 

5thlY. — Xhat  when  in  albuminuria  the 
idbunien  became  delicient  in  the  urine, 
which  we  know  often  liappens  ill  advanced 
cases,  the  blood  extractives  also  decreased 
in  quantity. 

6thly. — That  in  cases  of  amrmia  the  pro- 
portion of  blood  extractives  observed  in 
the  urine  chminislicd  as  cure  was  proceed- 
ing vmder  tlie  use  of  ferruginous  tonics. 

Tiic  limited  number  of  cases  which  have 
as  yet  been  observed,  and  tlie  extended 
nature  of  the  inquiry,  make  it  riglit  that 
we  should  be  careful  in  di-awing  conclu- 
sions. I  tliuik,  however,  we  may  safely 
state  that  we  have  already  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  in  certain  diseased  conditions 
an  important  drain  upon  the  blood  is  going 
on,  of  which  we  have  been  totally  ignorant 
up  to  tlie  present  time. 

That  urmes  vary  iu  then*  reaction  with 
regard  to  any  test,  would  be  in  itself  enough 
to  shew  the  importance  of  analysing  the 
fact ;  but  when  we  remember  that  tinctm'e 
of  gt^Us  is  the  pi'ccipitant  of  one  of  the 
extractives  of  the  serum  of  blood,  and  that 
albuminous  mnue  contamiug  the  serum  of 
the  blood  gives  the  most  copious  result 
when  tested  by  gaUs,  we  must  at  once 
admit  that  the  blood  is  becoming  disin- 
tegrated when  the  urine  is  precipitable  by 
the  tincture,  and  feel  the  propriety  of 
watching  this  source  of  waste  iu  those 
forms  of  disease  in  whicli  it  may  hereafter 
be  proved  to  exist.  From  wliat  I  already 
know,  I  think  we  may  confidently  hope,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  to  connect  this 
effusion  of  the  blood-extractives  into  the 
urine  with  a  peculiar  state  of  kidney — a 
condition  producible,  probably,  by  more 
than  one  pathological  action,  but  one 
wliich  it  is  highly  necessary  to  counteract 
in  all.  We  may  consider  that  a  new 
symptom  has  been  afforded  us  by  chemis- 
try :  it  remains  for  us,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain its  precise  value,  by  determining  the 
coiTcct  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the 
indication. 

When  I   was  speaking  of  the  anaemia 


which  occurred  as  a  sequel  to  albuminuria, 
I  cx])lained  how  it  was  a  necessary  result 
of  the  impoverislied  state  of  the  H(juor 
sanguinis  in  wliicli  the  cor)insch's  tloat. 
We  sec  now,  however,  that  a  drain  may 
go  on  from  the  hcjuor  sanguinis  hy  its 
extractives  passing  away  by  the  urine, 
without  ar.y  albumen  appearing,  and  that 
we  may  tlius  have  another  cause  for  the 
a])pearance  of  aiuemia  besides  that  of  a 
drain  of  jdbumen ;  for  tlie  extractive 
matters  tend  greatly,  by  their  presence,  to 
keep  up  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  blood. 
Retlccting  upon  this,  it  occurred  to  me 
that,  in  some  of  tliose  cases  of  anaemia  in 
which  we  entirely  fail  to  detect  any  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  symptom,  wo  might 
perhaps  find  that  the  blood  became  im- 
poverished by  the  extractives  passino;  away  1/ 
in  the  uruie  ;  this  deterioration  of  thftiquor 
sanguinis  being  followed,  as  in  the  case  of 
albuminuria,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
corpuscles. 

Th'.s  is  a  point  deserving  of  attention ; 
but  at  present  I  can  do  no  more  than 
direct  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  the 
investigation  of  such  cases  with  relation 
to  the  condition  of  tlje  urine.  My  friend 
and  colleague.  Dr.  Addison,  has  shown  that 
the  renal  capsules  become  implicated  in 
this  form  of  disease — a  fact  of  some  inte- 
rest in  connection  with  what  I  have  above 
stated.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  thatj 
in  a  case  of  diabetes  insipidus,  I  lately  1  ' 
found  the  blood  extractives  coming  away  ^' 
in  very  large  proportion. 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that 
I  attach  an  undue  importance  to  this 
symptom  of  urme  being  precipitable  by 
tincture  of  galls.  The  urine  of  those  whose 
condition  approaches  to  perfect  health  will 
often  show  traces  of  the  presence  of  the 
extractives  of  the  blood  ;  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  whenever,  from  hard 
labour,  mental  or  physical,  a  certain 
amount  of  ansemia  follows,  the  urine  will 
be  found  impregnated  with  these  extrac- 
tives. Perfectly  healthy  lu-ine,  however, 
shows  but  a  slight  precipitate  011  the  addi- 
tion of  the  tincture. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remember, 
in  applying  this  test,  that  the  reaction  to 
be  observed  is  that  wliich  immediately 
follows  the  addition  of  the  galls  ;  for,  if 
we  wait,  we  almost  always  get  a  conside- 
rable precipitate;  the  earthy  and  potash 
salts  coming  down,  owing  to  the  precipi- 
tating action  of  the  spu'it  contauied  in  the 
tincture,  and  probably  other  changes  oc- 
curring. 

What  we  already  know,  then,  of  this  in- 
dication only  goes  so  far  as  to  show  that  it 
is  the  continuance  and  excess  of  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  extractives  that  must 
make  us  anxious,  and  that,  like  the  pre- 
1 
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sence  of  oxalate  of  lime  crystals  in  the 
urine,  it  may  off  eu  exist  w-ithout  any  mate- 
rial variation  from  the  healthy  state. 
Like  oxaluria,  however,  it  is  an  indication 
that  requires  watching ;  and  I  believe 
further  reseai-ch  may  show  it  to  be  still 
more  important  than  we  are  entitled  to 
declare  it  in  the  present  state  of  our  patho- 
logical knowledge. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
secreting  surface  of  the  kidney  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  with  respect  to  effusion 
which  regulate  serous  membranes,  and 
taking  tlie  arachnoid  membrane  as  the 
type,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  that  con- 
dition of  the  kidney  in  which  an  excess  of 
water  is  poured  out  with  the  lU'ine. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  uses  of  water 
ui  the  blood,  the  ends  answered  by  its 
presente,  the  necessity  for  its  frequent 
removal,  and  for  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
to  the  system. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  use  of  water 
in  the  blood  is  to  maintain  its  fluidity,  and 
thus  to  enable  various  salts  and  other 
matters  to  be  presented  to  the  oi*gaus  in 
such  form  as  to  enable  their  particles  to 
receive  the  impress  of  chemical  and  pro- 
bably electrical  actions  in  a  minuter  state 
of  division  than  can  be  compassed  by  other 
means.  As  regards  the  action  of  water  in 
the  blood,  in  its  relation  to  the  kidneys 
and  the  skin,  we  must  especially  regard  the 
following  points  : — 1st.  The  density  of  the 
blood  is,  in  health,  nearly  always  the  same ; 
and  a  large  excretion  of  water  calls  for 
immediate  supply  of  a  like  quantity  to  the 
blood ;  and  this  happens  whether  the 
excess  of  water  have  escaped  by  perspira- 
tion or  in  the  urine.  2ndly.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  blood,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  oxidation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  alkaline  phosphates  and 
sulphates  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  contained  in  the 
albuminovis  matters  taken  as  ingesta,  re- 
quire water  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
salts  formed  as  the  result  of  this  action. 

?fow  there  is  a  constant  necessity  for  a 
supply  of  water  to  keep  up  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  and  to  wash  away  the 
oxidated  products  as  they  are  formed, 
whenever,  from  disordered  action,  the 
kidneys  allow  the  water  of  the  blood  to 
pass  away  in  the  vu'ine  in  large  quantity. 
The  sensation  of  thirst  occurs  in  all  such 
forms  of  disease,  and  its  satisfaction  is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  blood.  It  is  true  that  the  skm  in 
excessive  diuresis  is  dry,  and  that  cuta- 
neous transpiration  is  either  lessened  or 
altogether  ceases  ;  but  the  water  which  is 
retained  in  the  blood  by  this  action  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
abstraction  of  water  which  goes    on    in 


nearly  all  cases  of  diabetes,  whether  sac- 
charine or  insipid.  The  guide  for  the 
necessity  of  supply  is  the  sensation  of 
thirst,  and  it  should  always  be  gratified ; 
for,  on  whatever  conditions  the  diabetes 
may  depend  (and,  unfortunately,  we  are  as 
yet  greatly  iu  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
pathology  of  this  most  interesting  disease), 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  to  treat  it  if  we 
do  not  keep  the  blood  up  to  its  nonnal 
standard  by  supplying  water  to  it  at  any 
moment  it  may  be  required.  Let  us  tliink 
how  the  blood  must  suffer  in  those  cases 
of  diabetes,  far  from  uncommonly  met 
with,  in  which  the  m-ine  amounts  to  eight 
and  twelve  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Let  us  reflect  on  what  the  person  who  is 
the  subject  of  disease  must  lose  in  water 
during  the  twenty-fom"  hours.  We  may 
allow  two  and  a  half  pints  for  ui^ine,  and 
two  and  a  half  pints  for  cutaneous  trans- 
piration, and  we  shall  see  then  that  the 
diabetic  loses  more  than  three  pints  per 
diem  extra,  assuming  that  his  skin  is  abso- 
lutely inactive,  which  is  rarely  the  case. 
Now  six  tumblers  of  water,  or  thereabout, 
taken  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  a 
very  large  quantity,  bur,  I  do  not  scruple 
to  say,  is  seldom  more  than  necessary  to 
keep  the  blood  in  a  proper  state  in  diabetes, 
where  eight  pints  of  urine  pass  per  diem. 

There  is  a  fear  often  expressed  by  prac- 
titioners that  allowing  the  patient  to  drink 
u-ritates  the  kidneys,  and  so  keeps  up  the 
flow  of  water — in  fact,  that  the  more  the 
patient  drinks  the  more  urine  passes.  Tliis 
is  true  if  fluids  be  taken  beyond  certain 
limits,  but  it  docs  not  act  materially  when 
fluid  is  taken  so  as  to  satisfy  thirst ;  and 
I  have  always  seen  greater  improvement 
take  place  where  this  boon  was  granted  to 
the  patient ;  and  everything  we  know  of 
the  blood,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
it  at  a  certain  fixed  specific  gravity,  points 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing  it. 

Having  alluded  to  diabetes  in  tliis  man- 
ner, it  might  be  supposed  that  I  regard 
that  disease  as  an  effusion  of  water  by  the 
secreting  surface  of  the  kidney.  Should 
such  a  condition  obtain,  however,  it  can 
only  be  a  diseased  state  induced  seconda- 
rily upon  other  evils  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  disturbance  of  the  chylopoietic 
organs,  and  probably  the  brain.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  enter  upon  tliis 
subject,  but  merely  to  suggest  that  analogy 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  probability 
of  an  occasional  increased  flow  of  water 
from  the  kidney,  as  the  result  of  some 
secondarily  induced  disease  of  its  secreting 
surface. 
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ABSCESSES  OF  THE  ANTEKIOR 
ABDOMINAL  WALL. 

By  J.  Manlet,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

(Read  be/ore  the  Alernefhian  Society, 
March  Gth,  1851.) 


Ok  abscesses  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
Prof.  Veliieau-remai-l<s  that  they  ])vescnt 
so  many  varied  iioiutsfor  consideratiou, 
(tant  de  uuauces  a  etudier),  tliat  a  spe- 
cial treatise  would  be  i-equired  to  eluci- 
date all  their  peculiarities.  A  uo  less 
eminent  authority,  in  this  country — Mr. 
S.  Cooperf — says  "  that  abscesses  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  and  abdominal 
muscles,  or  between  the  layers  of  these 
muscles  and  under  the  integument,  ai"e 
attended  with  considerable  variety,  ac- 
cording as  they  happen  to  be  acute  or 
chronic,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  small 
or  extensive." 

The  object  of  the  present  communica- 
tion is  to  call  attention  to  those  abscesses 
only  of  the  anterior  abdominal  walls 
which  are  situated  in  or  near  the  umbi- 
lical region.  The  following  history  of 
a  case  which  last  year  fell  under  my 
observation  may  serve  as  introduc- 
tion : — 

Sarah  Collins,  setat.  oi,  a  child  of 
dark  comjilexion,  well  developed,  with 
a  fair  proj'ortion  of  adipose  tissue,  but 
of  a  somewhat  lymphatic  appearance, 
and  with  a  naturally  tumid  tellv,  canje 
under  my  care,  at  the  City  Dispensaiy, 
in  the  beginning  of  January  18."j0.  She 
had  been  an  out-patient  since  June  Gth, 
1840,  presenting,  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained from  the  mother's  imperfect 
report,  symptoms  of  hectic  fever, — viz., 
gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  with 
thirst  and  hot  skin,  but  from  what  cause 
did  not  appear:  during  this  state  the 
bowels  were  re]iorted  to  have  been  regu- 
lar. Towards  the  middle  of  December, 
1S49,  and  when  her  recovery  was  consi- 
dered nigh  complete,  her  health  again 
began   to  decline,  and  she  frequentlv 

*  Lefons  de  Clin.  Chir.,  torn.  iii.  p.  377,  Paris, 
1841. 

t  Diet,  of  Pract.  Surg.,  p.  3,  7th  edit.,  Lon- 
don, 1838. 


complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
whicli  became  tense  and  swollt-u  ;  the 
pain  increased  in  severity,  and,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen  had  lirst  attracted  notice,  a 
copious  discharge  of  j)urulent  fluid  took 
]ilacc  spontaneously  throiigli  the  lunbi- 
liciis  :  this  has  continued  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  (Jan.  1-lth).  On  examination, 
the  umbilical  region  is  found  to  be  full 
aud  ]iromini'Ut ;  the  integument  has  a 
diisky  brown  colour,  as  commonly  ob- 
served in  tlie  vicinity  of  an  abscess  of 
soiin>  diu'ation  ;  a  discharge  of  purulent 
fluid,  not  exactly  homogeneous,  and  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  arises  from  the  centre 
of  the  umbilicus,  which  no  longer  jire- 
sents  the  usual  depression,  but  is  pout- 
ing, and  has  the  same  dusky  brown-red 
colour  as  the  surrounding  integument. 
The  quantity  of  discharge  is  now  mode- 
rate. On  pressing  the  swelling  close  to 
the  vimbilicus,  pus  is  poured  out  in  a 
thick  stream  through  the  fistulous  open- 
ing, accompanied  by  small  bubbles  of  a 
gaseous  fluid.  This  circumstance  pre- 
sented itself  twice  during  the  examina- 
tion :  it  had  never  been  observed  by 
the  mother,  probably  from  her  never 
having  attempted  to  make  any  pressure 
on  the  tumour.  Pressure  not  only  in- 
creased the  discharge,  but  showed,  also, 
that  the  pus  did  not  come  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus, 
but  at  some  distance  to  the  right  of 
it,  where,  abotit  midway  between  the 
navel  and  the  anterior  and  superior 
spine  of  the  ileum,  an  indurated  spot 
could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls.  Upon  continuing 
the  pressure  from  this  spot  towards  the 
fistulous  opening,  pus  and  gas-bubbles 
escaped  in  greater  quantity :  the  ptis 
had  no  fetid  odotu'.  The  fistulous  open- 
ing was  small,  and  was  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  papillaJike  process  occti- 
jiying  the  centre  of  the  navel :  into  it  a 
probe  could  be  introduced ;  but  at  no 
time  did  I  attempt  to  ascertain  to  what 
depth  or  in  what  direction  the  instru- 
ment could  be  passed,  from  a  fear  of 
doing  mischief,  and  from  the  conviction 
that  no  tiseful  information  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  experiment ;  not  following 
in  this  respect  the  )irece]>t  laid  down  by 
Celsus,  who,  speaking  of  fistulae  in  ge- 
neral, says::: — '■  ante  omnia  demitti  spe- 
cillum  in  fistulam  convenit,  iit  (}u6  ten- 


*  Corn.  Cels.  de  re  Med.,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  Sect. 
xiv. 
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dat  et  quam  alte  perveniat,  scire  possi- 
muB."  On  endeavouring  to  determine 
the  seat  of  the  induration,  I  remarked 
that  it  was  evidently  not  situated  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  as  this, 
•which  was  of  some  thickness,  could  be 
grasped  and  raised  over  the  swelling. 

Feb.  11th. — The  induration  can  still 
be  felt  in  the  right  lateral  region  of  the 
abdomen,  all  the  other  parts  of  which 
are  in  a  natm-al  state  The  discliaige 
persists,  increased  by  pressure,  is  some- 
-what  thinner:  no  escape  of  gaseous 
fluid  at  this  examination. 

April  8th.  —  The  child  was  again 
brought  to  the  Dispensary,  the  mother 
having  perceived,  a  day  or  two  back, 
that  the  navel  pouted  again  considera- 
bly, was  red  and  tense,  and  the  child 
stdBering  a  fresh  accession  of  j^ain.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  applying  a  poultice, 
when  a  large  quantity  of  pus  escaped 

Since  the  last  rejiort  the  fistula  liad 
for  some  time  ceased  to  discharge,  al- 
though the  apjiearance  of  it  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  permanently 
closed.  The  discharge  is  at  present  as 
abundant  as  at  the  commencement;  the 
fluid  yellowish,  but  thui.  There  is  still 
considerable  induration  to  the  right  of 
the  umbilicus  below  the  right  hypo- 
«hoDdrium.  Pressure  from  this  point 
towards  the  umbilicus  determines  an 
■increased  flow  of  pus,  as  in  former  exa- 
minations :  no  escape  of  bubbles. 

30th.  —  The  discharge  persists,  al- 
tbough  again  less  abundant.  The  in- 
duration can  be  still  distinctly  felt. 

May  Kith. — Still  some  discharge  ;  is, 
however,  much  thinner. 

June  1 0th. — Slight  suppuration  from 
the  fistula. 

July  1st. — ^No  trace  whatever  of  dis- 
charge ;  the  umbilicus  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  somewhat  puckered,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  the  persistence  of  tlie 
fistulous  opening.  No  distinct  and  cir- 
cumscribed induration  can  now  be  felt 
where  it  formerly  existed,  altliough, 
upon  deep  depression  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  something  of  a  cord  like  substance 
is  found. 

15th. — The  closure  of  the  fistula  ap- 
pears now  to  be  permanent,  aiid  the 
Timbilicus  has  resumed  its  natural  ap- 
pearance:  as  at  last  examination,  some- 
thing like  the  vestige  of  an  inflaminatory 
induration  can  be  felt  by  forcible  de- 
pression of  the  abdominal  widl :  this 
pressure  causes  no  pain.  The  child 
was  discharged. 


When  the  child  first  came  under  my 
care  in  January,  I  found  that  she  had 
been  taking  the  01.  Jec.  Aselli  since  the 
occuiTcnce  of  the  suppuration  (one 
month).  Under  the  influence  of  this 
remedy  the  mother  stated  that  she  had 
gained  flesh;  it  was  therefore  continued 
up  to  May  16th,  when  it  was  thought 
proper  to  leave  off'  all  treatment.  The 
child  continued  to  enjoy  good  health 
during  the  whole  period  she  was  under 
my  care,  eating  with  appetite,  and  taking 
exercise,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
recrudescence  already  alluded  to,  suffei'ed 
no  pain.  The  local  treatment  consisted 
in  poultices  and  simple  dressing. 

I  may  liere  mention  that  at  no  time 
did  I  detect  any  peculiar  ov  fetid  odonr 
in  the  purulent  fluid  or  in  the  gas; 
never,  while  the  child  was  under  my 
care,  did  the  discharge  contain  faecal 
matter  or  intestinal  fluid,  nor  did  it  ap- 
appear  to  have  presented  any  trace  of 
them  before  the  patient  was  seen  by 
me.  There  likewise  never  appears  to 
have  been  any  jius  in  the  stools,  nor 
other  circumstance  to  induce  the  belief 
of  a  communication  of  the  abscess  with 
any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Examined  upon  two  other  occasions 
under  the  microscope,  the  purulent  fluid 
presented  pus-globules  of  a  somewhat 
irregularforai,  and  portions  of  it,  thicker 
than  the  rest,  and  of  a  darker  yellow 
colour,  consisted  of  fat  and  oil-globules. 

The  preceding  history  presents  many 
of  the  features  of  deep-seated  phlegmon 
of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  but, 
like  all  individual  cases,  it  does  not 
permit  of  drawing  from  it  a  general  de- 
scrijition  :  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
collation  of  facts  of  the  same  order.  • 

As  superficial  or  subcutaneous  ab- 
scesses of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
resemble  similar  collections  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  they  will  require  no 
especial  notice.  I  may  only  mention 
that  it  was  held  by  Delamotte,  and 
after  him  by  Boyer,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  which  they  arc  the  sequel  is 
generally  attended  with  more  pain  than 
in  other  regions,  on  account  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  nerves  to  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  repeated  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

Of  deep-seated  abscesses  of  the  ante- 
rior abdominal  wall  I  may  immediately 
remark  that  they  may  be  situated  either 
in  the  areolar  tissue  connecting  the 
muscles  and  fasciae,  or  in  that  externid 
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to  the  peritoneum  or  fascia  propria; 
but  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  it  is  ex- 
trciiioly  dithcult,  not  to  say  altogotlier 
impossible,  to  detonnine  precisely  the 
situation  of  the  pus,  whether  imme- 
diately external  to  the  peritoneum,  or 
between  the  muscles  and  fascia;.  This 
circumstance,  however,  is  fortunately 
of  little  practical  importance,  as  the 
tlierapeutical  indications  aie  tlio  same 
in  cither  case. 

In  its  incipient  stage,  deep-seated  in- 
flauuuation  oi'  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  not  uufrequeutly  presents,  as  might 
be  expected,  symptoms  chiefly  resem- 
bling those  of  acute  jicrilouitis.  It  al- 
most invariably  terminates  in  suppura- 
tion, and  the  purulent  fluid  is  frequently 
in  so  great  quantity  as  to  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  ascites.  The  pus  frequently 
makes  its  way  to  the  exterior  through 
the  umbilical  ring,  rai-ely,  but  occasion- 
ally, into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  some- 
times into  the  intestine. 

It  presents  also,  m  some  instances, 
a  peculiarly  fetid  odour ;  a  circiunstance 
eminently  conducive  of  error,  if  not  un- 
derstood. Tliis  character  of  the  pus  is, 
Lowever,  not  peculiar  to  abscesses  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  but  is  now  well 
known  to  obtain  in  pui'ulent  collections 
situated  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
cavities  containing  atmospheric  air  or 
other  gases. 

As  the  pus  collects,  the  unyielding 
natiu'e  of  the  tissues  which  form  the 
abdominal  wall  prevents  the  abscess 
pointing  readily  ;  the  tumour  is  more 
or  less  flattened,  veiy  tender  on  pressure, 
and  the  pain  is  increased  still  more  in 
these  cases  than  in  superficial  inflamma- 
tion, by  every  act  which  calls  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  into  play."  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus,  the  effusion  into 
the  surroundiug  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  generally  very  extensive,  is  tardy  in 
disappearing,  and  indurated  masses  are 
felt  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  abscesses  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  which  the  following 
absti'acts  of  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate. 

In  the  Archives  Gen.  de  ^ledecine, 
Ser  iii.,  p.  4.35,  1839,  :M.  Biicheteau 
has  published  the  following  very  in- 
teresting case,  in  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  symptoms  strongly  resembled  those 
of  acute  peritonitis  : — 

The  patient  was  a  young  lady,  set.  17, 


*  Dauce,  in  Diet,  de  M^d. :  art.  Abdomen. 


of  lymphatic  habit,  and  who  in  her  in- 
fancy luid  presented  decided  symplomsof 
struma.  ( )n  the  17  th  of  M  ay,  1  H;}<t,  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  abduinen, 
which  lasted  througlu)ut  the  niglit,  and 
entirely  prevented  sleep.  The  following 
night  was  equally  bad.  The  author  was 
called  in  on  tlio  second  day,  when,  on 
examination,  ho  found  the  abdomen 
generally  painful,  and  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  pressure.  The  skin,  however, 
was  scarcely  hot,  but  the  pidse  somewhat 
accelerated  There  was  much  restless- 
ness; but  the  countenance  was  not 
altered.  The  patient  was  troubled  with 
repeated  bilious  vomiting.  Leeches, 
baths,  fomentations,  &c.,were  employed, 
and  a  mixture  containing  Tinct.  Opii,  to 
restrain  tlie  vomiting,  and  to  appease 
the  extraordinary  restlessness,  wliich 
was  most  distressing.  These  means 
continued  during  some  days,  with  the 
exception  of  the  leeches,  were  attended 
with  apparent  success.  The  abdominal 
l)aiu  yielded  ;  the  vomiting  ceased  ;  and 
pi-essure  no  longer  caused  pain :  never- 
theless the  pulse  remained  frequent — at 
1:20  ;  the  respiration  accelerated,  44  in- 
s]nrations  per  minute.  But  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  week  things  looked  favoura- 
bly, and  some  broth,  for  which  the 
patient  expressed  a  strong  desire,  was 
allowed :  this  was  followed  by  a  retiu-n 
of  the  pain,  with  tension  and  ty^npany 
of  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  frequent 
pulse,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  The 
leeches  and  other  antiphlogistic  means 
were  again  resorted  to,  and  soon  this 
second  attack  in  great  measure  abated; 
but  the  vomiting  did  not  cease  alto- 
gether, and  the  pulse  varied  from  1 20  to 
]40.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  patient 
was  seen  conjointly  by  Bricheteau  and 
i\Iarjolin,  when  they  both  thought  they 
detected  fluctuation  ;  and  the  case  wa^ 
considered  to  be  effusion  consequent  on 
peritonitis.  Maijolin  moreover  sus- 
pected the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the 
peritoneiim. 

About  the  12th  it  was  observed  that 
the  integuments  at  the  umbilicus  were 
thinner  than  usual,  and  pouted  some- 
what; the  abdomen  was  resonant  on 
the  left,  and  dull  on  the  right  side 

On  the  14th,  the  patient  complaining 
of  feeUng  wet,  tlie  poultice  was  removed, 
when  a  jet  of  pus  escaped  through  the 
umbilicus,  which  had  given  way:  the 
quantity  collected  was  estimated  at 
several  basinsfuU.  This  discharge  was, 
as  after  tapping  for  dropsy,  followed  by 
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syncope,  wliich  was,  however,  of  short 
duration  :  after  it,  the  patient  fell  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  The  pus  was  thick,  creamy, 
without  odour, — similar  in  all  resjiects 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  phlegmonous 
abscess.  The  following  day  the  patient 
was  easy,  and  had  passed  a  good  night. 
The  abdomen  was  considerably  dinii 
nished  in  size,  and  tolerant  of  pressure; 
pulse  down  to  08.  The  suppuration 
was  extremely  coi)ious;  the  bed-linen 
was  saturated  with  pus.  There  was  still 
some  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting, 
with  partial  cold  sweats.  Strengthening 
diet  was  ordered. 

On  20th  the  abscess  ceased  to  dis- 
charge during  thirty-six  hours,  when  tlie 
pus  again  escaped  after  some  violent  ab- 
dominal pain  :  the  pulse  again  rose  to 
1^0, 

26th. — There  was  gi-eat  restlessness; 
delirium,  with  some  vomiting;  the  pus 
had  again  ceased  to  flow. 

29tli. — The  patient  was  once  more 
restored  to  quietude;  the  abscess  no 
longer  discharged,  but  the  urine,  for  the 
first  time,  presented  a  copious  mucous 
sediment ;  the  pulse  was  still  at  120. 
She  continued  in  this  state,  with  some 
variations  and  occasional  vomiting, 
until  July  Hth,  nearly  two  months  from 
the  commencement  of  her  illness.  Her 
convalescence  appeared  now  to  be  cer- 
tain; the  pulse  was  down  to  98.  No 
accident  occurred  after  this  date  ;  and 
in  October,  on  her  return  from  the  coun- 
try, she  was  enjoying  perfect  health. 

This  case,  the  author  remarks,  was 
well  calculated  to  lead  into  error,  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  many  of  its 
leading  features  to  those  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis— viz.,  the  severe  abdominal  pain, 
increasing  on  the  slightest  pressure ; 
the  tympany  and  tension  of  the  abdo- 
men; the  acceleration  of  the  circulation 
and  respiration ;  the  repeated  vomiting ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  and  as  a  sequel 
to  them,  the  sensation  of  fluctuation 
obtained  on  the  17th  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  which  might 
very  naturally  be  considered  to  be  de- 
I^endent  on  effusion  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.  So  strongly,  indeed, 
did  the  case  resemble  an  attack  of  acute 
])eritonitis,  as  to  lead  into  error  so  saga- 
cious and  experienced  a  practitioner  as 
the  late  Professor  JMarjolin.  In  this 
instance,  notwithstanding  the  discharge 
was  most  profuse,  the  abscess  was  doubt- 
less circumscribed  by  the  salutary  ad- 
hesive  inflammation,  and   the  disease 


by  tliis  m.eans  limited  to  a  portion  only 
of  tlie  cellular  tissue  external  to  the 
peritoneum.  In  less  fortunate  cases 
the  inflammation  involves  the  entire 
layer  of  the  fascia  propria,  which  is 
found  separated  from  the  posterior  as- 
pect of  the  abdominal  muscles  by  a 
layer  of  pus.  An  example  of  this  severe 
form  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  same  periodical — Les  Arch, 
de  :\Ied.  for  1841,  by  Dr.  Neret,  physi- 
cian to  the  liospital  at  Nancy. 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  set.  lo.  When 
first  admitted,  she  was  suffering  from 
leucorrhoea,  great  tenderness  of  thelower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  rather  pi'ofuse 
diarrhoea :  these  symptoms  were  relieved 
by  quietude  and  mild  antiphlogistic 
remedies.  On  leaving  the  hos-jntal  the 
abdomen  was  soft  and  retracted,  scarcely 
))ainful  on  pressure,  and  her  general 
health  much  improved.  But  shortly 
after  her  return  home,  she  relapsed; 
the  abdomen  again  became  extremely 
painful,  and  increased  considerably  in 
size.  She  was  readmitted  two  months 
after  her  first  discharge;  the  abdomen 
was  then  found  to  be  much  swollen 
and  painful ;  percussion  gave  ihe  sensa- 
tion of  a  fluid,  w^hich  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  sujipose  was  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ]ieritoneum  :  close  to  the  umbili- 
cus there  was  an  opening  resulting  from 
an  incision  which  had  been  made  two 
days  previously  into  a  fluctuating  tu- 
mour, out  of  which  a  serous  fluid  had 
escaped.  After  admission,  this  opening 
continued  to  discharge  for  some  days ; 
tii'st  a  large  quantity  of  serum,  and 
afterwards  a  still  larger  quantity  of 
a  whitish  purulent  fluid  of  tolejable 
consistence.  The  situation  of  this  col- 
lection  appeared  to  be  the  umbilical 
region,  as  the  flow  of  pus  was  increased 
by  pressure  in  the  two  hypochondria. 
Tliis  discharge,  however,  ceased,  and  the 
abdomen  diminished  in  size;  but  a  few 
days  after,  a  round  tumour,  similar  to 
the  bladder  distended  by  urine,  was  per- 
ceived in  the  hypogastric  region  :  cathe- 
terism  had  no  eflect  in  reducing  its  size, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  was 
drawn  off;  but  it  subsided  considerably 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  discharge  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  which  evidently  had 
its  source  in  the  hypogastric  tumour,  as 
was  proved  by  pressure  on  this  ])art. 
Hectic  symptoms  set  in,  and  death  took 
place  at  the  expiration  of  si.x-and-twenty 
davs. 
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At  the  post-mortem  examination  the 
whole  extent  of  the  i)arictal  hiycr  of  the 
lievitoneuni  was  found  si'iiarated  from 
tlie  ])Osterior  aspect  of  th(^  abdominal 
luuscles  and  faseia  by  a  hwer  of  pus ; 
the  external  surface  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane was  of  a  greyish  colour,  tliickened 
and  granular.  At  tlio  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  in  the  pelvis,  this  same 
oxtorual  surface  had  contracted  adhe- 
sions with  the  neiglibouring  parts,  and 
in  this  manner  formed  ])ouches  or  cysts, 
some  of  whicli  contained  serum,  and 
tlie  olhers  purulent  fluid. 

One  of  these  cysts,  of  large  dimension, 
was  situated  in  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der ;  but  tliis  organ  was  healthy. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  pevitoneimi  there 
was  found  neither  serum  nor  pus,  but 
the  intestines,  especially  in  the  lower 
part,  were  adherent  one  to  another,  and 
to  tlie  omentum.  No  comnumicatiou 
whatever  was  found  to  exist  between 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
parts  external  to  it. 

In  this  ease  the  inflammation  in  all 
probability  originated  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  fascia  propria,  where  it 
soon  arrived  at  the  period  of  suppura- 
ration,  and  was  ultimately  propagated 
to  tbe  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum, 
where  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  adhe- 
sive stage. 

In  the  following  history  of  abdominal 
inflammation  abridged  from  Hunter, 
and  which  is  related  by  him  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  he  has  termed  the  re- 
laxing ])rocess,  the  succession  of  morbid 
phenomena  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  although  the  effects  produced 
were  not  quite  similar,  and  still  more 
destructive. 

A  boy  about  thirteen  years  old  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  inflammation 
in  his  belly,  without  any  appiu'ent  cause. 
The  usual  means  were  used  without 
eflect.  His  belly  began  to  swell  in  a 
few  days  after  the  attack.  In  several 
places  there  appeared  a  pointing  as  if 
from  matter;  one  of  those  which  was 
just  below  the  sternum  became  pretty 
lai-ge,  and  discoloured  with  a  red  tint. 
^Vlthough  there  was  no  perfect  fluctua- 
tion, yet  it  was  plain  there  was  a  fluid, 
and  yiost  probably  from  the  pointings 
it  was  matter  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation, and  was  producing  ulceration 
on  the  inside  of  the  abdomen  for  its 
exit. 

Hunter  therefore  made  a  small  o]ien- 


ing  into  the  pointing  part  just  below 
the  sternum,  bardly  an  inch  long. 
There  was  immmediately  discharged  by 
tills  wound  about  two  or  three;  quarts 
of  a  thin  bloody  matter :  the;  swelling 
of  the  abdomen  subsided,  but  the  pa- 
tient lived  only  about  sixty  hours  after 
the  operation. 

On  opening  his  abdomen,  little  or  no 
matter  was  found  lying  loose;  iiU  had 
made  its  escape  through  the  wound. 
The  whole  intestines,  stomach,  and 
liver,  were  united  by  a  very  thick 
covering  of  the  coagulating  lymph, 
which  also  passed  into  all  the  inter- 
stices between  them,  by  which  means 
they  were  all  united  into  one  mass. 
The  liver  adhered  also  to  the  dia- 
phragm ;  but  none  of  the  viscera  ad- 
hered to  the  inside  of  the  belly  on  its 
fore  part,  for  there  the  matter  had  given 
the  stimulus  for  ulceration,  which  pre- 
vents all  adhesions.  The  process  of 
ulceration  had  gone  on  so  far  as  to 
have  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  perito- 
neum on  the  fore  ])art  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  transversalis  and  recti  niusles 
were  cleanly  dissected  on  their  inside. 
The  tendons  of  the  lateral  muscles  that 
pass  behind  the  heads  of  the  recti  were 
in  rags,  partly  gone,  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  a  slough. 

In  the  works  of  some  of  the  older 
surgical  writers,  histories  are  recorded 
of  large  collections  of  pus  formed  in 
tlie  abdominal  parietes,  and  accompa- 
nied with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  acute  peritonitis.  Delamotte  relates 
the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  seized 
with  a  j^ain  that  extended  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  so 
intense  that  lie  could  scai'ce  bear  the 
])ressure  of  his  linen.  He  was  bled, 
fomented,  &c.  At  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  the  pain  was  still  very  severe,  and 
a  small  tumour  appeared  in  the  upper 
and  right  lateral  portion  of  the  hypo 
gastric  region,  with  redness  of  the 
integument  and  fluctuation.  It  was 
opened  with  the  knife,  and  a  surprising 
quantity  of  jius  escaped,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  some  time ;  but  the  patient 
recovered. 

Case  LIL,  from  the  same  author, 
is  an  instance  of  suppuration  of  the 
abdominal  wall  occurring  after  partu- 
rition. Five  days  after  the  birth  of 
twins,  and  the  operation  of  turriing  to 
deliver  the  second  child,  the  patient 
experienced  a  sudden  and  gi'eat  fi"ight, 
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and  exposed  herself  to  cold.  Soon 
after  she  was  seized  with  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  intense  febrile  action.  The 
lochial  discharge  was  completely  ar- 
rested, and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
abdomen  became  tense  and  excessively 
painful.  Bloodletting,  fomentations, 
emollient  enemata,  were  used  to  mode- 
rate the  fever  and  pain,  which  lasted 
during  forty  days  with  considerable 
intensity.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time.  Delamotte,  who,  on  account  of 
the  distance,  coidd  not  visit  his  patient 
daily,  found  that  the  intcgmnents  had 
given  way  about  four  fiugers'  breadtlis 
above  and  to  the  side  of  the  mnbilicus  ; 
and  through  the  opening  an  immense 
quantity  of  pus  escaped  [un  seau  de 
pus,  a  bucket-full  of  jjus :  sucli  are  the 
author's  words).  After  this  the  patient 
was  much  relieved,  and  sj^eedily  reco- 
vered. 

From  the  remarks  appended  to  seve- 
ral of  his  cases,  Delamotte  was  evi- 
dently of  opinion  that  the  purident 
collections  were  located  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  he  supposed  that 
he  had  frequently  opened  the  abdomen 
with  impimity.  But  Sabatier,  who 
gave  a  corrected  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  Surgery,  observes  that  in  none  is 
there  any  proof  that  this  was  the  case  ; 
and  he  considers  that  these  were  simply 
instances  of  abscesses  in  the  areolar 
tissue  external  to  the  peritoneum,  or 
perhaps  only  in  that  which  exists  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. Sabatier  grounds  his  opinion 
principally  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  patients  recovered  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus. 

The  umbilicus  is  not  imfrequently 
the  seat  of  fistula.  Pus  fi-om  abscesses 
of  the  liver,  hydatids  from  cysts  of  tlie 
same  organ,  and  gall-stones,  are  occa- 
sionally discharged  at  tliis  point  of  the 
abdominal  wall;  also,  although  much 
more  rarely,  the  urine  and  calculi  irom 
the  bladder.  Again,  faecal  matter,  Irom 
a  communication  with  the  diverticulum 
ilei,  as  in  the  cases  related  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Be])orts,  184:^,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
King.  Lastly,  tlie  fluid  of  ascites, 
whether  general  or  encysted,  and  the 
pus  of  encysted  abscesses  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  of  abscesses  of  the  abdo- 
minal panetes,  &c. 

Some  of  these  varieties  of  fistula, 
especially  those  first  mentioned,  may 
perhajjs  be  explained  by  the  presence 


of  the  suspensory  ligament,  which,  as 
remarked  by  Professor  Berard,*  guides 
towards  the  umbilical  ring  the  contents 
of  hepatic  tumours.  The  non-oblitera- 
tion of  the  urachus,  or  its  reopening 
from  retention  of  urine,  e^xplaius  the 
passage  of  this  fluid  and  of  vesical 
calculi ;  but  I  can  find  no  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  discharge  at  this 
spot  of  the  pus  of  simple  abscesses  of 
the  abdominal  wall  situated  outside  the 
])eritoneum,  especially  when  the  seat  of 
the  suppuration,  as  in  the  case  I  have 
related,  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
umbilicus. 

[To  be  continued.l 
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C.  The  liability  of  Hydrocephalus  to  arise 
in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  Remittent 
Fever. 

This  is  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence, 
and  one  which  all  bear  testimony  to, 
and  which  our  eveiy-day  practice  illus- 
trates, occuning  more  especially  in  the 
course  of  the  chronic  and  gastric  forms. 
A  child  in  wliose  family  there  is  per- 
haps an  hydrocephalic  tendency,  gets 
an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  and,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  becomes 
chronic ;  or  it  may  be  the  cerebral  mis- 
chief is  excited  during  the  early  and 
more  acute  stage  of  the  disease :  as  the 
case  progresses,  the  delirium  which  oc- 
curs at  night  is  changed  for  a  degree  of 
stupor,  which  gi-adually  advances  to  a 
partially  comatose  condition ;  the  pa- 
tient does  not,  as  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  arouse  on  slight  eftbrts.  but  re- 
quires every  eftbrt  on  our  part  to  arouse 
him;  nausea  supervenes,  or,  if  before 
l)resent,  be(!omes  more  troublesome,  and 
is  especially  brought  on  by  raising  the 
child,  so  that  but  little  is  retained  on 
the  stomach ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if 

*  Diet,  de  M^d.  torn.  x.\ii. :  art.  Ombilie. 
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child  is  old  enousb,  he  complains 
«rf  lioadaclio,  or,  if  ymnigor,  there  is 
screamiiiLf.  njul  this  scrcainiug  is  of  a 
pt'ciiliiu-  sharp  charactor;  ho  froquently 
raises  his  liamls  to  the  head,  wiiich  is 
protoniiitundlY  hot.  and  often  drawn 
backwards;  and  wo  iiave  our  attoutioii 
drawn  to  the  symptoms,  whicli  now 
indicate  that  the  disease  is  about  to  be 
complicated  with,  or  is  passing  into, 
hydroeepiialus.  Of  all  the  symptoms, 
those  most  indicative  of  such  transition 
are.  "  tlie  raising  the  hands  to  the  bead," 
'■  vomiting,"  and  "drawing  of  the  liead 
backwards,"  "  spasmodic  twitehiugs  of 
muscles,  and  contraction  of  tlio  thumbs 
and  great  toes;"  these  symptoms  often 
occur  before  there  is  any  tendency  to 
coma,  and  indicate,  perhaps,  the  com- 
mencement of  irritation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Joy  alludes  to  a  symptom  omitted 
in  most  descriptions  of  remittent  fever 
— namely,  "stiflhess  in  the  neck,  and 
intolerance  of  pressure  in  the  u])per  part 
of  the  s))ine,  with  a  general  increased 
sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  whole 
body,"  and  remarks  that  the  first  did' 
not  escape  Hebcrden's  observation,  who 
said, — "  in  fevei-s  of  children  the  face  is 
often  drawn  to  one  side."  Dr.  Joy  had 
often  seen  it,  but  never  knew  it  con- 
tinue after  the  fever  was  cuied.  The 
increased  sensibility  of  the  surface  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Willshire.  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  it  in  cases  of 
cerebral  irritation,  and  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Joy's  cases  in  which  it 
occurred  vvete  complications  of  remit- 
tent fever  witli  cerebral  irritation,  and 
tliat  the  increased  cutaneous  sensibility 
and  ch-awing  of  the  head  to  one  side 
were  diagnostic  of  it. 

Dr.  Heiinis  Green  considers  "head- 
ache is  the  most  important  symptom  in 
tubercle  in  the  brain ;"  while  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  attach  more  importance  to  con- 
vulsion and  headache,  as  a  symptom  of 
cerebral  tubercle,  and  regard  it  as  a 
more  frequent  symptom.  Dr.  West 
lays  great  stress  on  the  persistence  of 
vomiting:  "  In  any  case  which  you  had 
thought  to  be  one  of  merely  gastric  dis- 
order, the  persistence  of  vomiting  must 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  this 
even  although  the  bowels  act,  and  there 
be  no  obvious  indication  of  mischief  in 
the  bead."  So,  also,  Dr.  Duke,  who 
says, — "  be  has  more  tlian  once  ob- 
served vomiting  two  or  three  times  a  day, 


with  languor  and  altered  manner,  to  be 
the  very  earliest  indication  of  the  ap- 
jiroaeb  of  cerel)ral  disease." 

I  have  thus  pai-ticularly  dwelt  upon 
the  symptoms  indicating  the  api)roach 
of  hydrocephalus,  as  it  is  confessedly  of 
great  importance.  J)r.  Cheyne  alludes 
to  the  fact  of  remittent  fever  teiininating 
in  hydrocephalus,  and  fulduces  cases  in 
point,  and,  referi-ingto  the  insidiousness 
of  its  approach  in  these  cases,  says. — 
"  The  child  almost  imperceptibly  slips 
into  bydroceplmlus,  and  there  aro 
scarcely  any  acute  symptoms."  "  Wo 
are  led,''  says  be,  "  to  suspect  some 
deeply  seated  evil  of  the  brain  from  the 
frantic  screams,  and  complaints  of  the 
head  and  belly  alternating  with  stupor, 
or  rathei-  lowni'ss,  and  unwillingness  to 
be  rous(>d,  and  we  are  struck  with  the 
gi-eat  irritability  of  stomach  which  exists 
in  a  degree  beyond  the  fevers  of  this 
country,  retching  and  vomiting  being 
brought  on  by  every  attempt  to  sit  up 
in  bed." 

Dr.  Co})land  also  remarks,  "  when  it 
(hydrocephalus)  appears  during  remit- 
tent fever.  ....  it  often  steals  on  so 
imperce])tibly  as  not  to  be  recognised 
until  dilated  pupils,  strabismus,  con- 
vulsion, or  paralysis,  and  other  symp> 
toms  of  the  advanced  stage,  are  re- 
marked." 

Dr.  Locock  also  particularly  refers  to 
this  "  tubercular  meningitis"  and  disease 
of  the  brain  in  scrofulous  children,  and 
functional  disturbance  running  into  or- 
ganic being  likely  to  arise  fi'om  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  organs :  and, 
again.  Dr.  G  Bird  alludes  to  the  occm-- 
rence  of  obscure  brain  affection  being 
developed  in  the  course  of  gastric  i-e- 
mittent  fever.  Many  more  extracts 
might  be  adduced  to  shew  the  frequency 
of  the  development  of  the  one  in  the 
course  of  the  other  disease.' 

The  following  cases  are  abbreviated 
fi'om  Cheyne,  with  a  view  of  showing 
those  symptoms  indicative  of  bydix)- 
cephalus : — 

Case  XXIII.  Bowel  Irritation  followed 
by  H/ydrocephalus. 

Female,  set.  18  months  (page  192 
Cheyne's  Essay).  Had  fallen  away; 
sickly  vellow  complexion;  relaxed  bowels; 
belly  full. 

0th  day. — Sawing  of  right  hand ; 
comatose ;  lost  her  sight. 
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Case  XXIV.  Remittent  Fever  followed 
by  Hi/drocephalus. 

Male,  aet.  2^  years  (page  193).  Con- 
vulsion at  onset;  in  it  passed  loose  clayey 
stool,  with  dark  slimy  streaks,  and  ex- 
ceedingly/tBiic?.  Convulsion  returned; 
pupils  dilated ;  face  pale  (ulcerous  sto- 
matitis and  fever  previously).  Next  day 
skin  hot ;  tongue  loaded ;  never  had  sick- 
ness or  headache  ;  frequent  tits ;  pulse 
hurried  and  vibrating. 

3rd  day. — Pupils  greatly  contracted  ; 
subsultus  ;  large  green  and  slimy  stools. 

4th  day. — Amaurotic  ;  three  green 
.shiny  stools  (Hydrocephalic?). 

5th  day. — Death. 

Case  XXV.    Remittent   Fever  followed 
by  Hydrocephalus. 

Female,  aet.  4  (page  VMS).  The 
motlier  of  this  child  and  two  other 
children  had  remittent  fever  previously, 
and  one  child  had  symptoms  of  head 
affection  afterwards.  Eemittent  fever 
followed  by  vomiting  and  purging  ; 
coma  supervening ;  pulse  200  ;  constant 
restlessness ;  tossing  about  in  bed,  and 
grinding  her  teeth ;  blind ;  breathing 
irregular;  breath  .sickly;  constipation. 
Death  4th  day.  Arterial  congestion  of 
the  surface  of  the  brain;  serous  effusion 
under  the  arachnoid,  and  one  ounce  in 
the  ventricles,  whicli  were  not  enlarged; 
abdomen  not  opened. 

Case  XXVI.   Remittent  Fever  followed 
by  Hydrocephalus. 

Female,  set.  7.  Three  children  in 
the  same  lane  were  affected.  Con- 
tinued fever,  with  remissions  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  head  symptoms ; 
pupils  dilated;  iris  paralytic;  amaurosis; 
sighing  and  every  sym])tom  of  hydi-o- 
cepbalus  "  except  stools,"  which  were 
foetid  and  dark  red  brown  :  convulsions 
and  death  third  day. 

Dr.  Cheyne  (page  201)  adduces  these 
four  cases  as  remittent  fever  terminat- 
ing in  hydrocephalus. 

Case  XXVIT.  Gastric  Fever  followed  by 
Hydrocephalus.  (Case  V.  of  Dr.  Bird. 
See  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  Mide, 
set.  4.) 

5th  Jan. — 111  five  weeks;  pain  in 
abdomen,  with  purging  of  dark  and 
offensive  matters :  for  one  week  there 
was  febrile  exacerbation  each  afternoon, 


followed    by    marked    and    increasing 
stupor. 

On  admission,  respiration  hunied  and 
jerking  ;  chest  apparently  free  from 
disease  ;  head  large :  forehead  project- 
ing ;  slight  squint  of  eye  (congenital) 
face  pallid  and  ]iuffy ;  tongue,  white  fur; 
red  tip  and  edges ;  abdomen  flaccid,  not 
tender 

6th. — Motions  dark,  offensive,  scyba- 
lous ;  lU'ine  having  an  abimdance  of 
urate  of  ammonia ;  expression  of  face 
is  that  of  quiet  stupor. 

8th. — Drowsy  appearance  unchanged; 
headache :  slowly  answers ;  no  fever ; 
no  intolerance  of  light. 

9th. — Tossing  about  in  bed ;  pulse 
140,  small :  blisters  behind  the  ears. 

10th. — Sudden  collapse,  followed  by 
screaming  and  slight  convulsion  :  pulse 
imperceptible ;  legs  dra^Tx  up ;  abdomen 
flat;  gnashes  the  teeth;  pupils  largely 
dilated ;  very  sluggish. 

Hyd.  Chloridi,  gr.  ii.  2dis  horis. 
15th. — Died  comatose. 

Post-mortem  appearances  of  brain. — 
Brain  dry  at  sui-face  ;  convolutions  flat- 
tened ;  ventiicles  full  of  serum  ;  fornix 
softened ;  serous  infiltration  at  base, 
where  arachnoid  was  opaque  and  thick- 
ened ;  a  few  tubercular  deposits  on 
arachnoid  ;  mesenteric  glands  enlarged; 
all  other  viscera  healthy. 

Treatment. — Head  shaved;  cold  lotion 
and  leeches  to  mastoid  process. 

Emj:).  Lyttse  pone  aures ;  calomel  ; 
and  fever  mixture. 

Case  XXVIII.  Hydrocephalus  super- 
vening upon  Chronic  Remittent  Fever. 

R.,  female,  set.  7  yeai-s,  pale,  anaemic, 
deficient  in  growth,  and  very  delicate, 
with  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tubercu- 
lar disease :  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
country,  but  latterly  in  London  :  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time,  at  one  time 
better,  at  another  worse ;  her  ailment 
being  stated  as  fever  of  an  intermittent 
character',  when,  having  been  somewhat 
better  for  a  day  or  two,  and  not  suffi- 
(iiently  ill  to  keep  her  bed,  in  the  after- 
noon, without  anyjircmonitory  symptom, 
she  was  attacked  with  convulsion  which 
lasted  for  some  hours :  this  passed  off, 
but  returned  again  toward  night,  and 
she  died  comatose  the  following  morn- 
ing.    No  inspection  allowed. 

This  case  was  counnunicated  to  me 
by  a  friend,  and  I  iniderstand  there  was 
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no  suspicion  or  symptom  of  cerebral 
disease  just  before  the  convulsion,  but 
she  hadbeeu  tlio  subject  of  strabismus 
since  two  yeai"s  of  age. 

IX   Uijdrevcephahnd  disease  suvertening 
upon  Chronic  Heiniltent  Fever. 

Besides  the  occurrence  of  true  bydro 
copbnbis  in  the  course  of  reinitteut  fever, 
svmptoijis  stimuhitiug  hydroeoiihaUis 
nuiy  arise  from  sympathy  witli  the 
gastrointestinal  irritation,  and  not 
(((.■pending  upon  tubercle  or  irritation  of 
the  brain.  Dr.  Peuiberton  has  referred 
to  this: — "In  very  young  children 
bowel  irritation  is  so  great  as  to  produce 
convulsions,  and  during  the  lit  it  is 
totally  inJi)Ossihle  to  determine  wl)ether 
the  source  of  convulsion  be  tlie  head  or 
intestines."  So,  also,  Dr.  Loeock : — '■  In 
chronic  remittent  fever  the  child  is 
often  reduced  by  bold  treatment,  and 
symptoms  resembling  the  hydreneepha- 
loid  atfection  of  Gooch  and  ^Marshall 
Hall  are  not  uulikoly  to  occur."  It  is 
iu  the  more  protracted  cases  of  remittent 
fever,  accomjianied  by  much  gast'-o  in- 
testinal irritation,  that  these  sym])toms 
more  frequently  occur ;  they  will  be 
observed  arising  under  different  cir- 
cumstances to  hydrocephalus,   and  al 


though  great  irritability,  aversion  to 
light,  and  noise,  and  even  convulsion 
may  he  preseiit,  together  with  increased 
heat  of  the  lioad,  yet  we  usually  lind 
tlie  countenance  of  the  child  j)ale  and 
blanched,  its  surface  cool,  the  fontanelle 
depressed,  and  if  it  is  placed  iu  the  erect 
posture  indi<-atious  of  syncope  ap])ear ; 
it  is,  also,  usually,  accompanied  by  a 
relaxed  state  of  tiie  bowels,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  confined  condition  of 
bowels,  and  the  peculiar  motions  of 
iiydrocephalus.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importan(;e  to  diagno.se  this  state  of 
])Sfudo-]iydrocephalus.  as  -.ipou  our  right 
judgment  the  treatment  and  the  recovery 
of  tlic  child  will  mainly  dcjjend. 

Statistics. 

But  slight  information  can  be  gained 
from  the  statistics  which  we  possess  of 
remittent  fever,  or  fever  in  general  in 
children.  I  have,  however,  made  such 
selections  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Kegistrar-General  as  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

We  find,  in  a  summary  of  the  Ijondon 
returns  of  mortality  for  the  eleven  years 
18-"]S  to  1848,  that  the  deaths  Vrom 
"  Infantile  Fever,"  "Remittent  Fever," 
and  "Typhus  Fever,"  were  as  follows  : — 


Table  I. 


Infantile  fever 
Kemittent  fever 
Typhus  fever 


1838. 


11 

24 
407S 


1839.  1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.!  1844.  1845.'  1846. 


18  22|  23  17 
29  29!  16  17 


1819 1262  1151 1174  2083 


26      32     55 

33      32     71 

1696 1301 1796 


1847. 


3184  3569 


But,  of  the  latter  two  diseases,  we 
require  to  know  how  many  have  oe- 
cuiTcd  under  the  Idtli  year  of  age,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  children. 

Of  this  the  Annual  Reiiorts  do  not 
furnish  any  very  substantial  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  following  I  have  gathered 
from  them  : — 

In  the  1st  Annual  Report  remittent 
fever  is  not  mentioned,  either  iu  refe- 
rence to  adults  or  children. 

In  the  2d  Annual  Report  it  is  men- 
tioned— not,  however,  alluding  to  ages. 

In  the  3d  Annual  Report  (mortality 
for  IK.'iO)  it  alludes  to  only  one  (male) 


death  by  remittent  fever,  which  oc- 
curred iu  Manchester,  between  the  ages 
of  0  and  10  years;  also  1  male,  from 
ague,  under  1  year :  but  we  have  more 
information  respecting  typhus  among 
children,  for  Table  F  shows  that — -In 
Manchester,  the  mortality  from  typhus 
was  .":)1  under  the  otli  year:  in  Liver- 
])Ool,  40  ;  in  Birmingham,  47  ;  and  of 
these  respective  numbers.  ]\Ianchester 
26,  Liverpool  27,  Birmingham  29,  were 
under  the  od  year. 

This  shows  that  tliere  is  a  fever  regis- 
tered as  "  typhus"  among  cliildreu 
wiiicii  has  a  hi''h  rate  of  mortality. 
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In  the  4tb  Annual  Report  (mortality 
for  1840)  we  find  the  following  remark  : 
— "  Infantile  remittent  fever  is,  accord- 
ing to  some  pathologists,  a  sub-inflam 
mation  of  the  intestinal  tube.''  And 
(page  360j,  in  the  Summary  of  the 
Weekly  Tables  of  Mortality  in  the  Me- 
tropolis for  l«4l,  we  learn  that  "Ague 
and  remittent  fever  are  included  under 
the  head  of  typlms."  And  again,  in 
the  Cth  Annual  Report,  we  are  told  that 
"  remittent  fever"  only  alludes  to  those 
cases  similar  to  the  remittent  fever  in 
tropical  climates,  and  so  rare  in  Eng- 
land." 

1  think  it  doubtful  if  tbe  cases  regis- 
tered in  the  subseqiient  reports  as 
remittent  fever  under  10  years  of  age,  or 
even  above  that  age,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  before-mentioned  opinion  of 
the  Registrar-General;  but  that,  under 
the  heads  of  "  Ague,"  "  Remittent 
Fever,"  "  Cxastro-ententis"  (which  is  a 
very  fatal  disease  among  children,  and 
often  the  cause  of  death  in  remittent 
fever),  "  Worms,"  and  "  Mesenteric 
Disease,"  are  included  many  cases  com- 
mencing as  and  analogous  to  infantile 
remittent  fever,  but  which  have  become 
complicated,  and  terminate  in  the 
secondaiy  disease. 

In  the  oth  Annual  Report  (mortality 
for  metropolis  1842),  table,  page  27i, 
15  deaths  are  recorded  under  10  years 
of  age  from  remittent  fever;  conse- 
quently they  may  be  termed  infantile 
remittent  fever.  Of  these,  8  were 
males,  7  females ;  and  6  were  under  3 
years :  5  were  from  3  to  5  years  (this 


the  most  frequent),  4  were  fi-om  5  to  10. 
There  are  also  recorded  848  deaths 
fi'om  typhus  under  the  10th  year.  Of 
these,  173  were  males,  17-5  females,  and 
26  were  under  1  year ;  75  were  from  1 
to  3  years ;  106,  from  3  to  5  years  (this 
the  most  frequent) ;  and  1 11,  from  5  to 
lOj'ears;  the  deaths  in  the  two  sexes 
being  about  equal ;  but  the  3d  to  5tk 
year,  as  in  remittent  fever,  being  the 
highest  in  the  rate  of  mortality. 

At  page  377  in  the  5th  Annual  Re- 
portisauote  : — "2  males,  aged  3  months 
and  7  months ;  and  3  females — 2  aged 
severally  ]  year-,  and  1  aged  4  years — 
are  included  under  the  head  of  "  Diges- 
tive Organs,"  but  died  of  "  infantile 
fever." 

In  the  6th  Annual  Report  (page  510), 
referring  to  the  mortality  for  1842,  a 
note  says  ; — "  Infantile  remittent  fever, 
6  males  and  6  females — 6  under  I  year, 
one  1  year,  4  respectively  2  years,  and 
one  4  years,  included  under  tlie  head  of 
'  Womis.'  " 

In  the  7th  Annual  Report  (mortality 
for  metropolis  1843 — table,  p.  46,  and 
following),  9  male  deaths  are  recorded 
from  remittent  fever  at  all  ages  ;  and  of 
these,  5  are  under  5  years  of  age ;  8, 
under  10.  Females:  13  at  all  ages;  6 
under  5  years;  8  under  10;  which 
makes,  male  and  female,  32  deaths  at 
all  ages;  11,  under  5  years;  10,  under 
10  years. 

There  are  also  recorded  479  deaths 
from  typhus  fever  under  10th  year.  Of 
these,  232  were  males,  and  247  fe- 
males. 


Table  II. 


Males 

Females     .... 

Uuder  1  year. 

1  to  3  years. 

3  to  5. 

5  to  10. 

25 
23 

56 
50       ■ 

55 
76 

96 
98 

=  232 

=  247 

48 

106 

131 

194 

=  479 

Thus  giving  rather  a  preponderance  to 
the  female  sex. 

In  this  report  we  are  again  told  that 
remittent  fever  only  alludes  to  the  fever 
as  it  occurs  in  the  tropics ;  but,  from  a 
notice  of  the  ages,  T    doubt  not   that 


cases  of  genuine  infantile  remittent 
fever  have  been  reported  and  placed 
under  this  head. 

The  following  tables  have  been  di-awn 
up  from  the  5th  and  7th  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Registi'ar- General,  -nitii 
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a  view  of  showing  the  mortality  from 
various  diseases  of  children  which  may 
he  mistaken  for  infantile  rcmittcut 
fevor. 


In  the  5th  Annual  Report  (page  288) 
tahl<>  of  the  mortality  for  1840  in  24 
town  districts  in  the  following  diseases 

of  cliildi'tMi : — 


Table  III. 


Under  5. 

5  to  10. 

M. 

Fern. 

M. 

Fein. 

f  Under  1  -\t.,  2") 

[■None  over  10  :  hence 
-    they  must  be  infan- 

Feb.  Kemittens . 

^   1  to  3  vrs.   9  [ 

6 

12 

4 

1 

(   3  „  5     „     7) 

(    tile  remittent  fever. 

r  Under  1  year,  ^ 

Hydrocephalus  . 

\           394.          ( 
i  1  to  3  yrs.  539  C 
C3  „  5  „    206; 

617 

522 

110 

91 

Then  much  diminishing. 

Agile    .... 

5 

3 

2 

3 

Only  sis  above  10. 

Gbstro-enteritis . 

565 

428 

53 

32 

C  Far    most    prevalent 
{_   under  3d  year. 

Tabes  mesenterica 

19 

13 

3 

1 

f  Only  7  regist-ered 
t         above  10. 

Worms     .     .     . 

28 

37 

6 

Onlv  2  above  10. 

Dentition .     .     . 

682 

600 

Consumption 

C  Under  1  yi".  85  | 
1 1  to  3  vrs.  283  [ 
(3  ,,  5   „    212] 

935 

918 

181 

176 

T\i>lius     .     .     . 

281 

299 

154 

177 

! 

In  the  7th  Annual  Report  (mortality  for  the  metropolis  1843) : — 

Table  IX. 


Feb.  Remittens , 


Hydrocephalus 


jr.  2^ 
?rs.  5  > 
»     4) 


'  CUnder  lyr.  2 
\>     1  to  3  yrs 
,  C   3  „   5 

f  Und.  1  vr.  580"^ 
I  «i  1  to  3  frs.  743  ^  956 
M  3  „  5   „    257J 


Ague    .... 

Gastro-enteritis .  | 

Tabes  mesenterica 

Worms  ... 
Dentition .  .  . 
Consumption     . 

Typhus     . 


{  f  Under  1  vr.  48^ 

i-{  1  to  3  yrs.  106  j>)136 

i  t,3  „  5   „    131J 


Under  5. 

5  to  10. 

M. 

Fem. 

M. 

Fem. 

• 

5 

6 

3 

2 

956 

624 

115 

62 

4 

5 

2 

1 

236 

37 

192 

20 

224 

160 

17 

21 

12 

9 

3 

1 

507 

448 

446 

517 

100 

118 

136 

i 

149 

96 

98 

f    1  male  above  1 
^    5  females  „     , 

But  few  above  10 

C   5  males  above  10 
^    5  females    „      „ 

C"    5  males  above  10 
\  21  females    ,,      „ 
None  above  10. 


In   the  7th  Annual  Report  iinortality  for  the  metropolis  1844 — seepages  54 
and  toUowing) : — 
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Table  V. 


Feb.  remittens  . 

Hydrocephalus  . 

Ague    .... 

Grastritis  .     .     . 

Enteritis  .     .     .  i 

Tabes  meseuterica ! 


f  Under  1  yr.,  2"^ 
-{  1  to  3  yrs.  14  [• 
13  „  5',,  9J 
f  Underlyr.536] 
-{  Ito  3jTS.  754  I- 
I  3  „  5    „   235J 


Worms     .     . 

Dentition .     . 
Consumption 

Tvplms     .     . 


;  f  Under  1  yr.  43"^ 
-;  1  to  3yrs.l23  [- 
L3  „  5    „   115J 


Under  5. 

5  to  10. 

M. 

Fem. 

M. 

Fem. 

i  ^^' 

13 

3 

^ll.  i 

1 

865 

660 

84 

89 

5 

2 

2 

Nil. 

!  7 
191 

9 
162 

4 
22 

1 
25 

229 

178 

17 

16 

13 

19 

3 

Nil. 

392 

332 
384 

2 

79 

Nil. 
115 

394 

143 

138 

106 

120 

C   2  males  aboTe  10 ; 
^    3  females     „     „ 

f  33  males  above  10 ; 
^  32  females     „     „ 

C    9  males  above  10  ; 
^  10  females     „     „ 


f  15  males  above  10  ; 
i   7  females     „     „ 
1  male  above  10 ; 
no  female    ,,     „ 


The  pvsceding  extracts  and  tables  l  than  males,  whilst  more  males  die  of 
show  the  inaccuracy  of  the  classification  hydrocei)halus  than  females;  that  the 
of  the  disease,  and  of  the  registration  of  greatest  amount  of  mortality  from  hydro- 
the  cause  of  death  ;  they,  liowever,  tend  ;  cej^halus  is  under  tlie  third  year,  whilst 


to  confirm  opinions  whicli  are  generally 
admitted, — namely,  that  infantile  dis- 
eases, and  among  them  infantile  remit- 
tent, or  fevei's  of  any  type,  in  children 
are  more  fatal  in  the  metropolis  tlian  in 
the  country,  hut  that  tlie  mortality  is 
gi-eater  in  large  manufacturing  towns 
than  in  London,  and  in  lAwmarshy,  than 
in  higli  and  well-tilled  country  districts. 
It  also  appears  that  among  the  regis- 
tered deaths,  more  females  die  of  remit- 


the  greatest  mortality  from  remittent 
fever  (under  10  years  of  age)  and  infan- 
tile typhus  is  Irom  3  to  o.  TJiis  cir- 
cumstance is  of  some  service  in  our 
diagnosis  and  prognosis,  for  we  may, 
ccEteris  paribus,  consider  hydrocephalus 
the  disease  of  early,  whilst  remiltent 
fever  is  rather  that  of  advanced  child- 
hood ;  so  likewise,  on  the  sujierveuticn 
of  cei'ehral  sympton)S  in  any  given  case 
of  remittent  fever,  we  should  more  fear 


teut  fever  than  ?nales  ;    tlie  same  also  I  the  develo])ment   of  hydrocephalus  in 
applies  to  typhus  in  children  (the  difier-  I  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and,  on 


ence,  however,  is  so  slight,  that  no  de- 
duction can  he  drawn  from  it) ;  that 
more  female  children  die  of  consumption 

[To  be  continued.] 


the  contrary,  we  should  fear  phtliisis 
more  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
child. 


OBITUAliT. 
C.  H.  JAMES,  ESQ. 

On  the  11th  inst.,  at  Glasgow,  Charles 
Hugh  James,  Esq.,  surgeon,  late  of  the  39th 
Regiment. 

rnoF.  en.  fe.  xasse. 
Professor  Ch.  Fe.  Nasse,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  known  in  England  by  his 


researches  in  pathology  and  clinical  medi- 
cine, died  on  the  IStli  of  April,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age. 

EDW^^KD  tape,  esq. 

On  f  lie  17th  inst ,  at  his  residence,  1, 
Princes  Street,  Stamford  Street,  Edward 
Pape,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  aged  57.  He  was 
higlily  respected  and  deeply  lamented  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 
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ON 

PUTREFACTIVE  DISEASE  OF  THE 
LUNGS,  AS  A  SEQUEL  OF  PUL- 
MONARY APOPLEXY. 

By  n.  Fkaknsidk,  M.B.,  Lond. 
Physician  to  the  Preston  Dispensary. 

Gam.rf.ne  of  tlio  lung,  considered  by 
the  older  writers  upon  niediciue  to  lie  a 
common  atfection,  has  been  jiroved  by 
the  more  aecurate  ]iatholoj,ncal  re-^ 
searches  of  modern  limes  to  be  one  of 
the  rarest  deviations  from  the  natural 
state  of  that  organ,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  terrible. 

The  striking  character  of  the  phe 
nonnMia  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  no 
less  tlian  the  severity  of  the  disease  in 
itself,  render  it  a  subject  of  peculiar, 
interest.  Haviiig.  on  a  l"ormer  occasion, 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal,=:=  entered 
upon  tlie  general  history  of  pulmonary 
gangrene,  it  is  not  my  inteutiou  at  pre- 
sent to  resume  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  the  question,  but  simply  to  direct 
attention  to  one  form  of  tlie  atiection, 
and  to  one  class  of  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  occur. 

Whilst  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity 
invests  the  whole  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  appears  to  have  concentrated 
itself  around  its  etiology. 

The  rarity  with  which  it  results  from 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lung  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  M.  Grisolle.f 
Of  :!n.")  cases  of  pneumonia  analysed  by 
liim  in  his  elaborate  treatise  upon  that 
disease,  not  one  terminated  in  gangrene. 
Of  TO  cases  of  gangrene,  collected  from 
various  works  and  periodicals,  but  five 
could  be  regarded  as  produced  by  in- 
flammation. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  wliich 
pulmonary  gangrene  has  been  seen  as 
an  idiopathic  atfection,  it  has  occurred 
in  individuals  whose  vital  energy  has 
been  lowered  from  the  action  of  some 
agency  or  other, — as  jn'olonged  exposure 
to  cold, — or  whose  blood  has  become 
contaminated,  as  by  the  presence  of  the 
poison  of  erysipelas,  or  of  some  other 
analogous  to  it,  whilst  causes  have  also 
been  in  operation  calculated  to  induce 
gi'eat  congestion  of  the  internal  viscera. 


*  Medical  Gazette,  voL  xxxv.  p.  177. 
t  Traits  de  la  Pneumonie,  p.  345. 


The  form  of  disease  of  which  the 
subjoined  case  ajijjcars  to  lir  an  examiile 
is  that  which  lias  been  described  by  Dr. 
Law, — tlic  putrefaction  of  blood  elfused 
into  tlic  lung  in  pulmonary  ni)oplexy. 
'J'lie  most  conclusive  evidence  in  such 
questions,  that  aflbrded  by  examina- 
tion after  deatli,  is  wanting  ;  but  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms presented  by  the  jKitient,  and  the 
order  in  which  tliey  manifested  them- 
selves, leads  me  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
class  in  question. 

Cough  and  emaciation  nf  twelve  moiiths 
duration  ;  signs  of  condensation  of  the 
upper  part  of  both  lungs;  temporary 
improvement;  return  of  the  cough  and 
dyspnoea  ajter  overexertion  and  expo- 
sure to  cold;  prof  use  and  frequently 
recurring  heemoptysis  ;  extension  of 
the  solidification  of  the  right  lung  / 
development  of  intensely  gangrenous 
odour  of  the  breath  and  expectoration  ; 
great  constitutional  debility  ;  slow  and 
gradual  improvement  under  the  use  of 
chlorine,  opium,  end  a  supporting 
diet. 

J.  B.,  aged  44  years,  a  tall,  pale, 
uidiealthy-looking  man,  was  first  seen 
by  me  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of 
l*-!."iO.  He  had  been  employed  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, in  one  capacity  or  another,  but 
for  the  preceding  four  years  he  had 
not  followed  any  regular  occupation, 
and  a])peared  to  have  been  intemperate 
and  dissipated.  One  of  bis  sisters  died 
of  consimiption,but  his  parents  lived  to  a 
good  old  age. 

Notwithstanding  his  irregularities,  his 
healtli  had  been  generally  good  until  with- 
in the  preceding  twelve  months,  during 
which  period  he  had  suffered  from  cough, 
and  gradually  lost  both  flesh  andstrength. 
On  examining  his  chest  at  that  time, 
there  were  signs  of  the  existence  of  some 
consolidation  of  the  summits  of  the 
upper  lobes  of  both  lungs,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  a  certain  degree  of  dulness 
upon  percussion,  and  feeble  respiratory 
sound,  which,  on  the  left  side,  had  in 
expiration  a  bronchial  character. 

His  case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
incipient  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs : 
a  counter-irritant  liniment  was  directed 
to  be  applied  externally  to  the  chest, 
and  cod-liver  oil  to  be  taken  internally, 
and  he  was  lost  sight  of  for  some  weeks. 
AVhen  he  was  next  seen,  lie  gave  the 
following  report  of  himself  during  the 
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interval : — Feeling  better  after  the  use 
for  some  time  of  the  means  before  juen- 
tioned,  aud  being  in  poor  circumstances, 
he  obtained  employment  at  a  public- 
house  as  a  brewer,  but  soon  found  him- 
self unequal  to  tlie  labour.  On  one 
occasion,  in  attempting  to  move  a  large 
cask,  he  fainted,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  upon  a  cold  damp  floor. 
Immediately  afterwards  his  cough  be- 
came much  worse,  and  he  began  to  ex- 
pectorate blood,  at  first  scantily,  but 
subsequently  in  large  quantity,  aud 
foiir  times  amounting  to  upwards  of  a 
pint  at  once.  Shortly  after  this  period 
he  again  came  under  my  notice.  At 
that  time  Ins  complexion  was  very  pale, 
his  face  shrunk,  and  his  countenance 
anxious :  there  was  considerable  gene- 
ral emaciation.  His  skin  was  warm, 
and  he  perspired  much  at  night;  bis 
pulse  was  112,  small,  aud  jerking:  the 
respirations  34  per  minute  ;  his  tongue 
was  covered  with  a  yellowish  fur.  He 
complained  of  sometimes  feeling  sick, 
but  he  never  vomited;  he  had  no  ap 
petite,  and  his  bowels  were  confined. 
On  examining  his  chest,  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  right  side  expanded 
more  than  tlie  left  one,  especially  supe- 
riorly, and  that  the  vocal  fremitus  was 
about  equally  distinct  on  each  side. 
There  was  some  dulness  on  percussion 
tmder  the  right  clavicle  :  but  this  was 
much  more  marked  under  the  left  one, 
"where  the  sound  was  less  resonant  than 
natural  as  low  as  the  fourth  rib,  and  espe- 
cially so  over  the  second  and  third  ribs. 
Under  the  right  clavicle  the  respiration 
was  feeble,  under  the  left  one  inaudible, 
and  over  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  a  coarse  crepitant  rhonchus 
was  heard :  over  the  same  situation 
there  was  increased  resonance  of  voice. 
Inferiorly,  both  in  front  and  behind, 
the  stroke-sound  was  clear,  and  the  re- 
spiratory murmur  did  not  deviate  from 
the  natural  condition,  exce])t  in  being 
more  feeble  than  usual ;  but  over  the 
left  scapular  and  supra-scapular  regions 
the  sound  on  percussion  was  dull,  and 
a  submucous  rhonchus  was  licard.  The 
expectoration  was  profuse,  muco-jiuru- 
lent,  and  mixed  witli  lilood. 

Treatment,  and  progress  of  the  case. — 
Complete  rest  and  quietude  wore  en- 
joined, with  a  light  unstimulating  diet, 
and  the  use  of  small  doses  of  a  saline 
aperient,  in  combination  with  a  few 
minims  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.   After 


tlie  lapse  of  some  days  the  expectora- 
tion, which  was  very  abundant,  amount- 
ing to  10  or  20  ounces  in  24  hours, 
ceased  to  contain  blood  in  any  obvious 
quantity  ;  but  the  cough  continued  ex- 
ceedingly violeut,  and  the  dyspnoea 
considerable,  whilst  the  signs  of  en- 
gorgement of  the  upper  half  of  the  left 
lung  remained  unaltered.  His  feeble- 
ness preventing  the  use  of  topical 
blood-letting,  a  blister  was  applied  be- 
low the  left  clavicle,  and  a  mixture 
prescribed  containing  antimonial  wine 
and  compound  tincture  of  camphox*. 
At  this  time  his  breath  aud  expectora- 
tion were  first  noticed  to  have  an  offen- 
sive odour,  which  gradually,  in  the 
coui'se  of  four  or  five  days,  dee])ened 
into  the  uumistakeable  and  intolerable 
fcetor  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  The 
fluid  ejected  from  the  lungs  at  this  time 
was  rather  thin  and  ditflvient,  contained 
but  little  air,  was  chiefly  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  mixed,  however,  with  a 
fluid  of  a  dark  brownish  hue,  which, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  ov/e  its  colom-  to  the 
presence  of  blood-globules.  Concur- 
rently with  this  change  in  the  pulmo- 
nary exhalations  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  constitutional  distress  aud  dis- 
turbance ;  his  pulse  became  more  fre- 
quent, his  nights  restless,  bis  ajipetite 
failed  almost  entirely,  and  he  was  con- 
tinually bathed  in  perspiration.  With- 
out much  expectation  of  any  improve- 
ment taking  place,  be  was  directed  to 
take  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  in  combi- 
nation with  opium,  in  a  bitter  infusion ; 
to  have  chloi'ine  difl'used  through  the 
air  of  the  apartment  which  he  occupied ; 
and  to  take  as  much  nourishing  food  as 
bis  digestive  organs  would  bear.  For 
nearly  a  fortnight  he  appeared  to  undergo 
but  little  alteration  in  any  respect ;  but 
after  this  time  his  appetite  improved, 
the  liquid  sounds  heard  over  the  u])per 
part  of  the  left  lung  gradually  dimi- 
nished, but  the  respiration  remained 
exceedingly  feeble,  and  the  signs  of  con- 
solidation persisted.  Although  repeat- 
edly and  most  carefully  examined,  I 
could  never  detect  anything  like  ca- 
vernous breathing  :  but,  over  the  whole 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  in  some 
degree,  and  over  the  upper  part  espe- 
cially, respiration  was  remarkably  noise- 
less. 

The  onl\  changes  which  the  expecto- 
ration underwent  wert^  that  it  l)ccamo 
thicker  and  more  uniformlyof  agi-eenish 
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yellow  colour,  losing  the  aclinixturo  of 
the  brown  fluid.  Altliougli  not  con- 
stantly present  in  tlie  siiine  (lef:free,  it 
continued  to  exhale  the  gangrenous 
odoin-  for  some  weolcs.  The  iuiin-ovc 
inetit  whieli  had  taken  plaec  in  liis  cou- 
dition  was  maintained  under  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil.  He  remained,  however, 
for  some  mouths  in  a  languid  and  feeble 
state  of  health ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
return  of  warm  weather  tliat  lie  acquired 
any  considerable  increase  of  strength ; 
the  cough  and  dyspnoea,  less  frequent 
and  severe,  still  continued,  and  he  was 
at  tliat  time  pale  and  thin. 

The  next  opportunity'  winch  I  had  of 
seeing  or  examining  this  patient  was  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year.  He  then 
presented  the  same  pale,  unhealtliy  as- 
pect, as  when  formerly  seen ;  but  he 
considered  tliat  his  health  had  been 
gradually  impro\ing  during  the  pre- 
ceding nine  montlis,  and  he  liad  com- 
pai-atively  little  cough.  There  was  a 
marked  depression  of  the  subclavian 
and  mammary  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  chest,  and  on  the  left  side  in  par- 
ticular. The  expansion  of  the  chest 
was  not  equable  nor  equal  on  both 
sides,  the  right  expanding  more  freely 
than  the  left.  There  was  a  degree  of 
dulness  on  pei'cussion  under  the  acro- 
mial ends  of  both  clavicles  ;  and  on  the 
left  side  the  stroke-sound  was  imperfect 
as  low  as  the  third  rib.  The  respira- 
tory nnn-mur  was  feeble  on  both  sides, 
and  jerking  under  the  left  clavicle : 
inferiorly,  tlie  sound  on  percussion  was 
abnonnally  clear,  and  the  respiratory 
munnur  feeble.  The  vocal  resonance 
was  considerable  over  the  upjjer  part  of 
both  lungs.  Percussion  elicited  a  dull 
sound  over  the  left  supra-spiuous  fossa, 
and  in  the  same  situation  the  respira- 
tory sound  was  faint  and  distant,  ending 
at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspiration  in 
line,  diy,  crackling.  There  was  no  de- 
viation from  the  natm-al  state  either  in 
the  sounds  or  motions  of  the  heart. 

Eemakks. — As  is  stated  in  the  history 
of  the  ease,  when  the  patient  was  first 
seen  he  was  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  incipient  phthisis.  Tliis  conclu- 
sion was  rendered  inevitable  by  a  con 
sideration  both  of  the  prodromata  and 
tlie  existing  signs  and  s\-mptoms.  His 
course  of  life  had  been  one  calculated  to 
lower  the  -satal  standard,  and  to  produce 
degraded  nutrition.  Excesses  of  various 
kinds,  and  impoverished  diet,  had  con- 


tributed to  tliis  result.  His  disease  was 
evidently  a  elironic  one ;  the  ])ltysical 
signs  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
some  consolidation  in  the  ajiices  of  both 
lungs,  and  this,  interpreted  by  the  light 
afforded  by  his  bistoiy,  could  only  be 
tubercular. 

The  n.ature  of  the  disease  which 
existed  when  he  next  presented  himself 
to  notice  seemed  to  be  almost  equally 
clear.  Very  soon  after  the  operation  of 
a  cause  than  which  notliing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  likely  to  induce  gi-eat  pul- 
nionaiy  congestion,  he  was  seized  with 
]irofuse  haemoptysis,  which  recurred 
from  time  to  time.  On  examining  into 
tlic  state  of  the  lungs  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  much  gi-eater  amount  of 
soHdity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
lung  than  when  he  was  previously  seen, 
as  well  as  considerable  effusion  into  the 
smaller  aii--tubes.  The  only  causes  to 
which  this  could  be  ascribed  were — (a), 
extension  of  the  tubercular  disease; 
(b),  condensation  of  the  structure  of  the 
lung  as  a  result  of  inflammation ;  (c), 
or  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

(a).  The  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  solidification  since  the  time  when  the 
jmtient  was  last  seen,  and  the  fact  that 
up  to  a  late  period  his  health  had  been, 
improving,  coincided  with  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  history  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  recent  disease,  and  precluded 
the  idea  of  its  being  owing  to  increased 
tuberculai-  deposit  in  the  lung. 

(b).  Although  pneumonia  is  by  no 
means  so  imcommou  in  the  upper  lobes 
of  the  lungs  as  many  practitioners 
appear  to  sujipose — a  fact  which  divests 
the  circumstance  of  position  of  much  of 
its  importance  as  an  element  in  the 
diagnosis  of  cases  such  as  the  one  under 
re\iew — there  were  more  conclusive 
reasons  for  denying  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lung.  Such  were 
afforded  by  the  general  history,  the 
occurrence  of  the  hsemoptysis,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse  (small,  feeble,  and 
jerking),  and  the  character  of  the  expec- 
toration. 

(c).  That  the  condensation  was  due 
to  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung ;  in  other  words,  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  was  rendered  jirobable 
by  the  presence  of  hsemoptysis  retvuTi- 
ing  in  fits — one  of  the  most  constant 
and  least  equivocal  signs  of  this  affec- 
tion, when  associated  with  other  pheno- 
mena, also  witnessed  in  this  case. 
These  were  the  dulness  on  percussion. 
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absence  of  respiratiou  over  the  summit 
of  the  lung,  and  the  coarse  ci-epitation 
over  the  neighbouring  parts. 

This  being  gi-anted,  the  chief  interest 
of  the  case  attaches  to  the  subsefjueut 
occurrence  of  putrefaction  of  the  lung — 
a  fact  of  which  the  intolerable  odour  of 
the  breath  and  expectoration,  occurring 
under  the  circumstances  above  de- 
scribed, will  be  deemed,  I  apprehend, 
sufficient  evidence  ;  for,  although  fetid 
matter  may  be  expectorated  in  other 
diseases  than  pulmonary  gangrene,  it 
will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  its  exha- 
lation from  a  solidified  lung,  without 
the  presence  of  any  of  the  signs  of  a 
cavity,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  dis- 
ease in  question. 

The  termination  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy in  gangrene  is  undoubtedly  rare  : 
it   has,  however,  been  previously    wit- 
nessed.    Dr.  Townsend  remarks  upon 
this  subject:* — "Pulmonary  apoplexy 
has  been  observed  to  occur  as  a  precur- 
sory symptom  of  gangrene,  and  may, 
•we  conceive,  in  some  cases  contribute  to 
produce  it.     In  one  instance,  particu- 
lai'ly,   we   were   enabled  to  follow  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease  from  the 
formation  of  an  extensive  haemoptoic 
engorgement  to  its  conversion  into   a 
large  gangrenous  abscess.     The  ration- 
ale of  this  transition  may,  we  conceive, 
be  explained  thus :   in  tlie  htemoptoic 
engorgement  the    circulation   through 
the  indurated  mass  is  completely  ob- 
structed  by   the   solidification    of    the 
part,  and  by  the  vessels  leading  to  it 
being    plugged    up    with    coagula    of 
iibrine.    This  plugging  up  of  the  vessels 
has  been  noticed  by  Laennec,  and  more 
particularly  by  Bouillaud,  and  we  have 
repeatedly  ascertained  the  fact  on  dis- 
section.    Now  if  we  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  part  thus  circumstanced 
■with  tlie  pathology  of  gangrene,  as  laid 
down  by  the  most  recent  and  approved 
authorities  on  the  subject,  Vv'e  sliall  find 
it   placed    under    pi'ecisely    the    most 
favourable   circumstances  for    passing 
into  gangrene — or,  as  the  disease  has 
been  more  appropriately  designated  by 
Dr.  Law,    ])utrefactivo   disorganisation 
of  the  lung." 

Anotlier  writer,!  to  whom  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  our  increased 
acquaintance  with  thoracic  pathology. 


*  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  i. 
p.  HI. 

t  Dr.  Stokes,  in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  February  1850. 


makes  tlie  following  observations  upoa 
this   question  : — "  The  putrefaction   of 
blood  previously  effused  into   the  sul- 
stance  of  the  lung,  as  in  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary apoplexy,  has  been  considered  by 
Dr.  Law  as  constituting  an  important 
variety  of  pulmonary  gangrene.     I  have 
not  seen  any  cases  of  the  change  from, 
one   of  these  diseases  into  the  other ; 
and   I  apprehend  that  the  occurrence 
must  be  rare.     I  would   say,  further, 
that,  where  a  clot  of  blood  effused  into 
the   lung  putrefies,   this  change  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  a  gangrenous  disposi- 
tion pre-existing ;    and  I  feel  satisfied 
that  the  hajmorrhages  in  cases  of  gan- 
grene have  no  relation  to  pulmonary 
apoplexy.     That  an  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  lung  does  not  more  often  end 
in  putrefaction  of  the  fluid  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  fact ;  biit  not  more  so 
than  the  rai-ity  of  putrefaction  in  ab- 
scesses, tubercular  caviLies,  or  empyema 
and  pneumo-thorax.      That  it  is  rare 
appears    from    the    fact    that    neither 
Laennec,  nor  many  other  writers  on 
pulmonaiy  apoplexy,  mention  gangrene 
as  a  result  of  the  disease ;  which,  be- 
sides, is,  in  many  instances,  connected 
with  disease  of   the  heart,   producing 
either  an  active  or  passive  congestion 
of  the  lung." 

From  the  decisive  character  of  the 
symptoms  presented  in  this  case,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the 
signs  of  the  existence  of  a  ca\-ity  v.'ould 
have  been  unequivocal,  but  such  was 
not  the  fact:  so  long  as  the  patient 
remained  under  my  observation,  I  was 
unable  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  presence 
of  an  excavation.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Wood,  of  riiiladelphia,  in  his  work 
upon  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  that 
after  the  expectoration  of  fetid  matter 
we  must  conclude  that  a  cavity  has 
formed,  and  that  we  can  detect  it  by 
the  usual  means.  Dr.  Stokes  dissents 
from  both  these  opinions.*  He  states 
that  he  has  known  the  expectoration  of 
putrid  matter  to  occur  within  thirty-six 
or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation 
of  the  exciting  cause,  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  formation  of  a 
cavity  so  rapidly ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  mouths  may  elapse  with  the 
best-marked  symptoms,  and  yet  no  signs 
of  a  cavity  bo  discoverable. 

A  few  words  upon  the  progress  of  the 
patient  may  not  be  misplaced  in  con- 

*  Op.  cit. 
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elusion.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an 
apparently  more  unpromising  case; 
and  it  must  bo  confessed  iliat,  after  the 
manifestation  of  the  putrefactive 
symptoms,  its  treatment  was  prosecuted 
I  for  some  time  witlunit  any  liopcs  of 
recovery.  His  impaired  health,  and  the 
previously  existing  intractable  disease 
of  which  tliore  was  every  reason  to 
believe  him  tlie  subject,  the  recent 
ittiick.  and  the  prostration  occasioned 
jy  excessive  loss  of  blood,  conspired  to 
lender  the  prognosis  exceedingly  grave. 
Contrary,  however,  to  the  anticipations 
vhicli  liad  been  formed,  iil'ter  a  short 
period  he  slowly  but  gradually  im- 
poved,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
raonths,  regained  a  tolerable  amount  of 
luallh.  Tlie  result  strongly  encourages 
111  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  relieve, 
ewn  when  the  aspect  of  a  case  is  most 
uifavourable.  The  treatment  adopted 
Wis  analogous  to  that  first  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stokes,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  have  been  several  times 
confirmed  by  experience. 


CASES  m  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Robert  MacGtEegoe,  M.D. 

Junior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  Glasirow. 


Mrs.  GiLLANDERS,  fBt.  27,  Scotch,  mar- 
ried, admitted    lltli  December,    1851, 

1  P.M. 

Patient  states  that  twelve  days  ago, 
after  eating  some  apples,  which  she 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  fre- 
quently, she  began  to  experience  slight 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  the  exact  position 
of  which  she  is  now  unable  to  remem- 
ber. On  tlie  same  day  she  was  seized 
•with  vomiting  of  gi-eeuish  yellow 
matters,  with  intense  thii-st,  and  loss 
of  appetite. 

The  abdominal  pain  gradually  in- 
creased in  severity,  the  vomiting  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  the  bowels 
continued  to  be  obstinately  constipated 
notwithstanding  the  administration  of 
purgatives.  She  obtained  the  advice  of 
a  medical  man,  wh.o  prescribed  creasote, 
friction  over  the  epigastrium  with  tar- 
tar emetic  ointment,  calomel  and  opium, 
&c.  Tlie  vomiting  continued  for  eight 
days,  and  then  stopped.  On  admission 
the  patient  complains  much  of  the  pain 
in  her  abdomen,  and  is  moaning  loudly ; 
ber  skin  is  covered  with  clammy  per- 
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spiration,  her  countenance  is  expressive 
of  great  anxiety,  and  her  eyes  arc  deeply 
sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a  very  dark 
areola.  She  w'as  advancing  towards 
the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  Tho 
abdomen  a])pears  much  more  distended 
than  is  natural  to  that  period  <jf  utero- 
gestation,  but  no  minute  examination 
can  be  made,  as  she  conqilains  of  in- 
tense agony  upon  the  slightest  touch. 
On  the  application  of  the  stethoscope 
the  foital  i)ulsation  is  heai'd  in  the  hft 
iliac  region  :  the  sounds,  though  weak, 
are  sottish,  and  not  so  rapid  as  usual. 
The  placental  soulUet  cannot  be  found. 
She  has  some  dyspnoja,  but  no  cough 
or  abnormal  chest  sounds. 

Yesterday  20  leeches  bad  been  ap- 
plied to  the  belly  without  any  relief  to 
the  symptoms.  Had  a  slight  passage 
in  the  bowels  either  this  morning  or 
last  night.  Tongue  is  covered  with 
brownish  fur  towards  the  base,  but  is 
red  at  tlie  point.  Gums  ai'e  not  afiected 
by  the  mercury.  Pulse  152,  is  small 
and  weak. 

Applicetur  vesicatoriuin  aiiiplum. 
abdom.  et  habeat  pilulam  cum  Calomel, 
gr.  iij. ;  et  Opii  gr.  j.  secunda  quaque 
hora. 

8  V.  Ji. — Vomited  the  pills  wlieu  first 
taken,  but  is  now  retaining  them.  The 
body  is  covered  with  cold  clammy 
sweats,  feels  very  chilled,  more  especially 
in  the  upper  extremities,  but  patient 
declares  that  she  feels  rather  warm. 
She  does  not  moan  so  much,  and  feels 
easier ;  the  pulse  is  scarcely  i^erceptible 
at  the  wrist,  and  she  a2)i3ears  to  be  fast 
sinking. 

Died  at  0  p.  31, 

Inspectio  cadaveris. — On  opening  the 
abdomen,  the  ascending  colon  was 
found  much  displaced  from  its  natural 
position;  the  caput  coli  v>as  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  belly  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  ej^igastric  region,  the  vermiform 
process  extending  into  the  umbilical 
region.  The  course  of  the  transverse 
colon  was  much  altered ;  it  passed 
nearly  straight  across  the  lunbilical 
region  to  the  opposite  side,  lying  im- 
mediately over  the  body  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  at  that  point  ap- 
peared to  be  constricted  by  the  mesen- 
tery passing  to  the  small  intestines, 
which  latter  had  risen  higher  up  in 
the  abdomen  than  the  transveree  colon, 
and  were  stretching  over  in  front  of  it. 
The  peritoneum  was  inflamed,  and  some 
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lymph  wos  effused  between  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  intestines. 

The  large  intestines,  from  the  con- 
stricted jiart  to  the  caeci^m,  and  the  ! 
Adjoining  part  of  the  ileum  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  tliree  feet,  were 
liighly  inflamed  and  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  inflammation  pervading  all  the 
coats,  hut  the  mucous  coat  being  of  a 
deeper  tint  than  the  others. 

From  the  caput  caecum  to  the  con 
sti'icted  i^art  the  colon  was  enormously 
distended  with  flatus  and  faeces,  mea- 
suring in  circumference  14^  inches. 
Beyond  the  ileo-cgecal  valve  the  small 
gut  was  filled  with  gas  and  faecal  mat- 
ter, but  not  much  distended  above  the 
normal  dimension.  Below  the  con- 
stricted part  there  was  no  marked  in- 
flammation, and  the  bowel  was  almost 
empty.  The  uterus  was  found  lying  in 
an  oblique  position  towards  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  There  was  also  a  pelvic 
abscess  discovered,  the  exact  position 
and  extent  of  which  were  not  ascer- 
tained, from  the  manner  in  which  the 
rectum,  uterus,  bladder,  and  pubes  were 
taken  out  to  be  sent  to  the  University 
Professor  of  Midwifery.  The  abscess, 
however,  had  no  connection  with  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  uteras  with  its 
contents  was  injected  by  Dr.  Allen 
Thomson,  and  presented  an  interesting 
physiological  preparation.  In  conse 
quence  of  the  child  being  under  the 
seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  or  necessai-y 
to  perform  the  Caesarean  operation  at 
the  death  of  the  mother. 

Now  arises  the  question  whether 
Amussat's  o])eration  for  forming  an  arti- 
ficial anus  in  the  right  lumbar  colon 
should  or  could  have  been  had  recourse 
to  in  this  case  as  a  last  resource.  "  M. 
Amussat  has  lately  established  beyond 
any  question  that  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  opening  the  lumbar  colon,  as 
recommended  by  Callisen,  whether  in 
the  old  or  young  subject,  had  been 
exaggerated  by  all  writers ;  and  al- 
though ho  cannot  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated the  operation,  we  think  that  he 
has  the  credit  of  its  modern  introduc- 
tion. 

"  The  lumbar  region,  in  which  Calli- 
sen's  operation  is  to  be  performed,  is 
a  quadrilateral  space,  bounded  above 
by  the  last  false  rib,  below  l>y  tlie  crest 
of  the  ilium,  behind  by  the  longissimns 
dorsi  and  sacrolumbalis  mass  of  mus- 
cles,  and  antoiorly  by  a  vertical  line 


falling  on   the   centre  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.      The  colon  in  this  space 
lies  above  in  fi-ont  of  the  kidney,  fron 
which  it   is   separated   by  fat;    in   thi 
centre  of  the  space  it  coiresponds  t< 
the  transversalis  fascia,  by  which  and  i 
little  fat  it  is  alone  separated,  from  th' 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle ;  below  i 
corresponds  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium; 
anteriorly  and  externally  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  small  intestines;  its  distanie 
from  the  spine  varies  as  it  is  contractd 
and  distended.     The  important  poiit, 
however,  is  the  relation  of  the  posteror 
aspect  of  the  colon  in  this  space  to  he 
peritoneum ;  is  it  constantly,  or  nearly 
so,  denuded  of  peritoneum  to  a  deer- 
minate  extent,   and  that  both   in  the 
adult  and  in  the  infant?     M.  Amussat 
maintains  that  in  the  adult  a  lumbar 
meso-colon  never  exists,  that  the  iites- 
tine  is  denuded  of  peritoneum,  at  least 
on  its  2^osterior  third,  to  which  extent 
the  cellular  tissue,  external  to  the  peri- 
toneum, constitutes  its  outer  layer  o;: 
sheath.     This  cellular  space,  which  is 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  layers 
of  the  peritoneum,  commences  at  the 
angle  of  imion  of  the  transverse  and 
lumbar  colon,  and  has  no  very  constant 
line  of  demarcation  below,  but  usually 
terminates  about  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
Its  lateral  extent  is  exactly  defined  by 
two  of  the  three  longitudinal  muscular 
bands  which  characterise  the  great  in- 
testine;   one  running   in  front   of  the 
lumbar  colon,  the  other  two  externally 
and  internally,  precisely  along  the  lines 
whence  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  on 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.     But  the 
condition  of  the  parts  varies  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tion is  made,  and  with  the  condition 
of  the  intestine  ;    and  hence,  according 
to  M.  Amussat,  have  arisen  the  miscon- 
ceptions respecting  the  relations  of  the 
colon   and    the    peritoneum,    and    the 
failures  in  attempting  to  open  the  in- 
testine without    wounding  the   serous 
membrane. 

M.  Amussat,  instead  of  the  vertical 
incision  mentioned  by  Callisen,  prefers 
a  transverse  incision  four  or  five  fingers 
breadth  long,  midway  between  the  last 
i'alsc  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  Oium ;  and 
he  divides  the  deeper  parts;  or  even, 
if  the  patient  is  fat,  cruciiilly,  in  order 
to  gain  room.  The  advantages  of  the 
transverse  incision  are,  1st,  that  it 
makes  the  operation  easier  and  more 
certain,  and  avoids  the  danger  of  di- 
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Tiding  the  l.unbar  vessels  and  nerves ; 
2d,  tliat  it  facilitates  finding;  and  o]ien- 
iug  the  intestine  without  woiniding  the 
peritoneum;  and  ."Ul,  it  cnahles  us  to 
jstablish  tlie  artilicial  anus  more  an- 
leriorly;  with  a  view  to  favour  which, 
'ho  openiniT  in  the  intestine  siiould  he 
h'awn  forward  and  secured  to  the  au- 
trior  angle  of  the  wound. 

M.  Amussat  (vide  British  and  I'o- 
rdgn  ^ledical  Ueview,  Oct.  1844),  when 
ojerating  on  the  infant,  recommends  us 
n<lt  to  expose  the  kidney  too  much,  to 
a\bid  nniking  a  crucial  incision,  and 
])dnts  out  the  great  difficulty  of  ideuti 
fyiig  the  colon  when  contracted,  and 
ad'ises  pressure  and  percussion.  Amus- 
sat detected  the  colon  from  the  greater 
development  of  its  muscular  fibres  com- 
paffd  with  those  of  the  small  intestines. 
M.  Baudens  says,  that  when  impacted 
wit'i  fseces  the  colon  may  be  confounded 
with  the  kidney;  and,  if  it  is  supple  or 
elastic,  from  being  distended  with  gas, 
then  we  cannot  discriminate  it  by  the 
toucb  from  the  small  intestines,  and 
recommends  ex])loratory  acupunctura- 
iron  "  as  an  infallible  sign;"  but,  as  the 
reviewer  states,  M.  Baudens  forgets  to 
inform  us  how  we  are  to  know  whether 
the  instrument  has  jjenetrated  the  large 
or  the  small  intestine. 

^ly  predecessor.  Dr.  Easton,  has  given 
an  excellent  description  of  a  similar  but 
a  more  colossal  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  colon  from  obstruction,  in  the  Edin 
burgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  Dec.  I><b0.  It  occurred  during 
a  first  pregnancy ;  and,  from  this  and 
the  other  appearances,  he  concluded  it 
to  be  congenital. 

Mrs.  Gillanders  had  been  safely  de- 
livered of  a  full-grown  child  in  her  first 
pi'egnancy  ;  so  ttiat  in  this,  her  second, 
sometliiug  must  have  happened  to  create 
the  obstruction  independent  of  the  en- 
lai-gement  of  the  gravid  uterus.  In  tliis 
case  the  operation  on  the  leftside  could 
have  been  of  no  avail,  as  the  obstruc- 
tion occuiTed  in  the  transverse  colon ; 
and  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  of  as  little  avail  in  the  right  side, 
because  of  the  abnormal  position  of  the 
ascending  colon  (so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Perry  in  the  case-book).  Hence 
comes  the  lesson,  that  in  such  cases  the 
unusual  distension  from  accumulation 
of  flatus  is  apt  to  displace  intestinal 
viscera,  to  which  natine  has  given  a 
considerable  latitude  of  motion,  and  thus 
render  an  operation,  hazardous  under 


the  most  favourable  circumstances,  un- 
usually and  unexpectedly  so,  j'erhaps, 
in  cases  requiring  it. 


NOTES  ON  THE 

POST-MOETEM  EXAMINATION  OP 
THE  BODY  OF  AN  IDIOT. 

By  W.  B.  Kesteven, 
Surfreon, 


A  BOY,  aged  fifteen  years,  met  his  death 
by  accidental  burning.  Of  his  history 
nothing  is  known  by  the  writer. 

The  extremities  were  both  turned  in- 
wards, but  the  body  otherwise  presented 
externally  nothing  remarkable.  The 
body  was  examined  twenty  hours  after 
death . 

It  was  observed,  however,  on  the 
neck,  that  the  jugular  veins  converged 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and 
connnunicated  by  a  transverse  branch 
which  passed  between  them,  crossing 
the  trachea;  a  branch  from  each  com- 
municated with  the  internal  jugular 
vein. 

The  arteria  innominata  ascended  in 
front  of  the  trachea,  before  it  gave  off 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  of  tlie  right 
side. 

The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
presented  nothing  abnormal. 

The  frontal  bone  was  much  flattened; 
the  posterior  regions  of  the  skull  showed 
a  much  larger  development.  On  open- 
ing the  cranium  the  surfaces  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane  were  found  adhe- 
rent to  each  other  over  the  anterior 
lobes.  Serous  efiusion  was  found  in  the 
pia  mater  beneath  the  arachnoid.  The 
vessels  on  the  surface  were  loaded.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  generally 
softer  than  usual. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  hemis- 
phere the  substance  of  the  convolutions 
was  replaced  by  a  brown  gelatinous 
semi-fluid  substance  ;  the  place  of  the 
sulci  was  filled  up  by  a  yellow  fibrinous 
deposit.  The  gelatinous  substance, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  consist  of  shreds  like  areo- 
lar tissue,  and  a  gi-anular  semi-fluid. 
This  alteration  extended  downwards 
as  far  as  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
The  ventricles  were  both  of  the  same 
size,  and  contained  a  small  portion  of 
serum ;    the   choroid  plexuses   showed 
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signs  of  fiequeut  congestion.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  ventricles  were  moderately 
firm.  On  the  left  si^le  the  thalamus 
opticus  was  only  half  its  usual  size.  On 
the  left  side  the  hii)pocampus  major, 
and  the  pes  hippocampi,  were  less  de- 
veloped than  on  tlie  right  side,  as  were 
also  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix 
and  the  corpus  fimbriatum. 

The  peduncle  of  the  pineal  gland  was 
larger  on  the  left  side ;  the  gland  itself 
contained  fluid,  but  no  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  nates  wore  larger  than  the 
testes ;  the  shape  of  the  latter  was 
altered  by  increased  length. 

The  cerebellum  was  normal  in  fonn 
and  structure. 

The  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
presented  nothing  unusual. 

The  fossai  in  the  base  of  the  skull 
were  but  faintly  marked  by  the  convolu- 
tions; this  was  more  especially  the  case 
on  the  left  side. 

Upper  Holloway,  June  18, 1851. 


CRETINISM    IN    LONDON. 
By  De.  G.  a.  Eees. 


The  leading  article  in  the  Medical 
G.\ZETTE  lor  June  l-Sth,  on  Cretinism, 
together  with  the  abstract  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  on  the  Presence 
of  Cretinism  in  England,  appearing  in 
the  same  number,  induce  me  to  trouble 
you  with  the  following  remarks,  some 
of  which  have  been  written  for  many 
months,  hut  withheld  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  imperfect  chai'acter. 

The  fact  that,  in  one  European  state, 
out  of  a  population  of  two  millions  and 
a  half,  twenty-one  thousand,  or  I  in 
every  120,  should  be  afflicted  with  cre- 
tinism, at  once  stamps  the  subject  with 
a  painful  interest  to  every  one  sympa- 
thising witli  human  suffering;  but  that 
interest  must  be  much  enhanced  to  the 
readers  of  the  G.vzette,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  most  accurate  observer 
of  the  disease,  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  has 
detected  its  presence  in  different  ]iarts 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  will,  I  think,  be 
still  further  increased  if  its  jn-escnee  be 
recognised  in  this  metropolis,  which  I 
feel  persuaded,  on  more  careful  obser- 
vation, will  be  the  case. 

That  cretinism  prevails,  tliougli  hap- 
pily to  a  small  extent,  among  infants 


and  children  living  and  bom  in  Lon- 
don. I  have  no  doubt  ;  and  cases 
would  be  observed  more  frequently,  but 
thi^t  the  subjects  of  the  affection  are  so 
delicate  during  infancy  that  the  majo- 
rity perish,  generally  from  pulmonary 
disease,  during  that  period,  many  of 
which  majority  would  probably  survive 
in  a  milder  and  more  humid  atmo' 
sphere,  such  as  obtains  where  severs 
forms  of  the  affection  are  observable. 

In  a  treatise  I  wrote  some  yeais 
since,  on  Diseases  of  Children,  ard 
which  was  published  in  1841,  the  frl- 
lowing  passage  occurs,  when  speaking 
of  children  in  a  fatuous  state  frcm 
atrophy  of  the  brain  : — "•  There  tre 
children  sometimes  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  ]>ractitioner  ir  a 
state  of  fatuity,  which  differ  materially 
from  the  foregoing,  though  the  fatuity 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  imperfect 
organisation  of  the  brain.  The  head, 
in  these  chikken,  is  of  natural  size, — it 
may  be,  rather  larger,  but  their  general 
ajipearance  is  very  remarkable.  The 
face  is  large  and  bloated,  the  nose  flat, 
the  lips  excessively  thick  and  much 
protruded,  as  also  the  tongue,  which  is 
of  great  magnitude.  Tn  tiie  cases  I 
have  seen  the  bowels  have  been  exces- 
sively torpid,  not  acting  for  days  toge- 
ther, unless  from  the  use  of  violent 
cathartics.  Another  peculiarity  in  these 
cbildi'en  is  their  tardy  gro\vth.  I  have 
seen  them  at  five  years  of  age  no  taller 
than  other  children  of  two  years  old ; 
but,  though  they  do  not  increase  in 
height,  they  augment  in  bulk,  being 
exceedingly  firm  and  brawny.  These 
children  are  not  completely  idiotic ; 
they  can  make  theii-  wants  understood, 
but  cannot  articulate,  and  walk  veiy 
imperfectly,  if  at  all."  I  believe  this 
forms  a  tolerably  correct  description  of 
a  case  of  cretinism,  though,  until  I  read 
Dr.  Wells'  treatise  on  Cretinism,  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Since  the  date  at  which  the  above 
was  written,  I  bave  met  with  other 
cases,  and  at  this  time  have  two  pa- 
tients which  I  consider  examples — the 
one  of  the  raUdest  form,  the  otlier  of  a 
more  marked  state  of  cretinism :  tlie 
former,  wlien  first  seen  by  me  in  May 
LS.jO,  was  '.»  years  of  age,  and  I  have 
the  following  sketch  of  the  case  : — 

"  W.  C.  a;tat.  !)  years,  born  in  Lon- 
don, a  dwarf,  and,  to  a  slight  degi-ee, 
cretin.  Height,  -i  feet  1  in. ;  faverage, 
judging  from  my  own  family,   about 
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4  ft.  to  4  ft.  (>  in.)  Countenance  dull ; 
head  natural  ^i/.e;  face  piilo  and  bloaltd; 
ton;4uo  lai-f^e ;  lips  tliick ;  abdonicn 
tumid  ;  extivniities  short ;  lingers  short 
and  ciuibbed ;  swelling  on  either  side 
of  neck  :  bowels  now  regular,  at  tinies 
much  contined :  intellectual  faculties 
obtuse;  articulation  slow  and  inii)er- 
fect." 

This  lad,  during  the  last  year,  has,  by 
the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  friction,  and 
axorcise  in  the  open  air,  remarkably 
improved ;  his  countenance  is  more  in- 
tellectual, his  speech  more  rapid,  and 
lie  lias  grown  an  inch. 

Tiie  more  decided  ease  is  a  female 
infant,  one  of  a  family  of  four ;  tlio 
other  children,  as  also  the  parents, 
being  healthy,  and  surrounded  with 
every  comfort.  I  saw  her  first  in  May 
last,  and  the  note  of  her  case  is  as 
follows : — 

"  F.  C,  aetat.  1  year:  cretinism; 
headof  natural  size,  very  round;  coun- 
tenance pale  and  bloated;  lips  thick; 
tongue  larg»»,  and  protruding  beyond 
lips;  chest  tolerably  well  fonued;  ab- 
domen tumid ;  spine  weak,  sits  in  a 
heap  ;  extremities  short,  and  of  brawny 
hard  feel,  especially  below  elbows  and 
knees,  where  they  are  unnaturally  bulky, 
tlie  upper  arm  and  thighs  feeling 
shrunken  and  flabby;  hands  lai'ge ; 
fingers  short  and  blunted  ;  skin  in  gene- 
ral harsh  and  cold  ;  bowels  at  intervals 
much  confined  ;  no  signs  of  teeth ;  pulse 
'.10;  takes  ven'  little  notice." 

Besides  these  ca^es,  I  have  met  with 
other  examples  of  the  same  affection, 
and  have  not  been  able  generally  to 
assign  any  cause  for  their  oceun-ence : 
they  presented  themselves  in  families  of 
three  or  four  children,  the  remainder  of 
whom  showed  uo  corresponding  symp- 
toms. In  one  case  these  seemed  to  fol- 
low an  accident  in  early  infancy ;  this 
case  I  find  noticed  in  tlie  case-book 
thus : — 

'■ —  Proper,  aetat.  three  years,  residing 
in  Britannia  Street,  City  lload,  died 
March  1<S4!K  The  symptoms  which  pre- 
ceded death  ten  days  were  convulsions 
and  insensibility;  but,  before  tliat,  the 
symptoms  of  cretinism  were  well  marked : 
the  child's  growth  being  arrested,  the 
intellect  obtu.se,  the  mouth  always  open, 
and  tiie  tongue  ))rotruded  :  the  abdomen 
tumid;  the  limbs  firm,  biit  short,  and 
the  fingers  short  and  thick  ;  the  gait 
unwieldy,  and  the  child  unul)lc  to  talk: 
when  a  few  months  old,  had  a  severe 


fall,  and  renniiiud  insensible  for  some 
time.  The  parents  date  from  this  acci- 
dent the  present  stale  of  things. 

"  On  examination  after  death,  a  depres- 
sion was  found  on  the  calvarium,  and 
under  the  aracimoid  covering  of  the  cor- 
res])onding  portion  of  tlie  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere a  small  brown  substance  resem- 
bling a  coagulum  of  blood  in  process  of 
absorption.  Trunk  not  allowed  to  be 
examined." 

Another  case,  wjiicb  is  the  last  I  have 
to  mention,  was  attributed  by  its  parents 
to  a  I'right  received  by  the  mother  when 
])reguant,  from  meeting  an  idiot ;  and  I 
liave  retained  the  following  imjjcrfect 
sketch  of  the  symptoms: — 

E.  E.,  iEtat.  nine  months:  ill  from 
birth ;  veiy  diminutive  ;  sucks  freely, 
but  has  no  idea  of  feeding ;  takes  no  no- 
tice ;  face  flat,  there  being  no  bridge  to 
tlie  nose ;  the  eyes  .are  wide  apart  and 
small ;  the  eyelids  shrunken  and  shri- 
velled, giving  an  expression  of  mature 
age,  without  emaciation :  the  mouth 
large,  the  tongue  protruding  between 
the  lips  ;  no  signs  ot  teeth  ;  the  bowels 
always  contiiied,  not  acting  more  than 
once  in  a  fortnight ;  urine  scanty ;  the 
abdomen  large ;  tlie  extremities  very 
short ;  skin  cold.  It  was  brought  to  me 
with  severe  dyspna^a  and  cough,  under 
which  it  shortly  succumbed.  On  exa- 
mination after  death,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  lungs  was  found  in  a  state  of 
atalektasis,  and  fluid  observed  in  the 
pericai'dium ;  but  the  points  bearing  ou 
our  subject  were  the  pale,  soft  state  of 
the  brain,  together  with  the  small  size 
of  the  cerebellum,  which  weighed  only 
5xiss. ;  the  thyroid  body  small,  the  isth- 
mus being  the  larger  portion  ;  the  lobes 
in  a  rudimentary  state. 

The  symptoms  of  cretinism  are  not  in 
this  case  well  marked  ;  but  I  think  there 
are  points  of  resemblance  in  the  tardy 
development  of  any  mental  apjsrehen- 
sion,  in  the  diminutive  size  and  stunted 
extremities,  and  in  the  swelled  and  inv- 
truding  tongue,  which  would   become 
furtlier  developed,  and  constitute  cre- 
tinism, did  the  infant  survive.     At  any 
rate,  these  infants  must  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  if  not  regarded  as  cretins. 
They  are  not  uncommon  cases,  and  not 
difficult  to  recognise,   though,  at   first 
sight,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  exam- 
ples of  syphilitic  cachexia,  owing  to  their 
diminutiveness,  the  sallow  complexion, 
and  imperfect  nose  ;  but  they  want  the 
waxy-looking  skin,  the  madrosis,  and 
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general"  baldness,  and,  above  all,  tbe 
snuffle,  whicb  cbaracterise  tliat  com- 
l^laiiJt. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  apologise  for 
trespassing  so  far  on  your  patience  and 
tbat  of  your  readers  witb  tbese  remarks, 
confessedly  imperfect,  but  intended  to 
direct  tbe  attention  of  otbers  to  the 
subject. 
2,  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square, 
June  25,  1851. 


ON   THE 

MICROSCOPIC  CHAEACTEES   OP 

THE  SEEDS  OF  LOBELIA 

INFLATA. 

examination  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

By  Feedebick  Cubtis. 


The  seeds  of  Lobelia  Inflata  may  be 
found  in  tbe  pods  of  tbe  dried  plant  as 
imported,  or  in  tbe  powder,  as  most 
of  tbe  seeds  escape  injury  by  tbe  mill 
or  mortar.  Many  fatal  cases  of  poison- 
ing bave  taken  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood from  the  very  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  powdered  Lobelia,  and  of  the 
seeds,  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  or 
more,  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Coffin. 

By  sifting  the  ])owder  through  aper- 
tui-es  of  Va  ii^cb  diameter,  I  remove  the 
coarser  portion,  and  ^  inch  apertures 
are  required  to  remove  the  finer  parti- 
cles. By  this  means  a  large  bulk  of 
the  drug  is  dispensed  with,  leaving  all 
the  uninjured  seed  on  the  ^V  inch  sieve. 

This  powder  may  be  e.Kamined  under 
a  microscope  of  about  eight  diameters' 
power.  The  seeds  are  readily  distin- 
guished :  they  measure  about  -^  inch  in 
length,  and  ^  inch  in  breadth;  they 
are  jiuce-colovn-ed,  almond-siiajjed,  and 
are  beautifully  and  regularly  marked 
with  ridges  and  furrows,  and  similar 
cross-ridges  generally  passing  at  right 
angles  with  tlie  former,  so  that  tbe  in- 
tegument has  a  series  of  oblong-square 
open  cells  over  its  entire  suriaee,  and 
presents  an  appearance  resembling 
basket-work. 

'J'he  seeds  may  be  picked  out  indi- 
vidually, if  required,  witb  the  point  of 
a  needle,    either  by   transfixing  them 
•  or  by  wetting  tbe  needle. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  seeds  i.. 
a  given  weight  of  the  drug,  I  used  the 
following   method :— Weigh   a  drachm 


of  the  dried  plant,  pick  out  carefully 
all  the  stalks,  and  perha])S  a  very  few 
leaves,  so  as  to  leave  exactly  one  scruple 
of  the  membranous  parts,  powder  this 
gently  in  a  mortar,  then  weigh  out  one 
grain  and  divide  into  three  parts  ;  each 
of  which  will  represent  one  gi'ain  of 
tbe  entire  plant  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  seeds  it  would  contain.  This 
may  be  placed  in.  separate  portions 
under  the  microscope,  and  tbe  seeds 
counted  or  picked  out  separately.  Tbe 
sieves  save  a  good  deal  of  labour.  By 
proceeding  in  this  way  I  have  counted 
thirty  seeds  to  tbe  grain  of  the  dried 
di-ug. 

I  could  not  succeed  in  separating  the 
seed  by  mixing  tbe  powdered  drug  with 
water,  and  straining. 

In  searching  for  the  seeds  in  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  alimeutai-)-  canal,  additional 
difficulties  would  obviously  present  them- 
selves, such  as  the  presence  of  fatty 
substances,  &c.  After  drying,  the  fatty 
matters  might  be  removed  by  chemical 
means,  or  by  bibulous  paper,  and  the 
residue  carefully  reduced  to  j^owder. 

I  have  examined  minute  seeds  from 
many  plants,  but  have  found  none 
that  are  not  included  in  the  order  which 
could  be  mistaken  for  L.  inflata.  Among 
these  are  the  following  varieties  of  to- 
bacco : — Broad-leaved  Virginian.  New 
Scarlet,  Pink  and  Brazilian,  Foxglove 
and  the  Hare-bell,  which  last  resembles 
L.  inflata  in  shape ;  but  its  larger  size, 
and  its  difference  in  coloiu*  and  structure 
are  very  evident. 

I  have  also  made  paiticulai'  examina- 
tion of  the  seed  of  as  many  vaiieties  of 
Lobelia  as  I  could  procure,  namel)%  — 
L.  heterophilla,  L.  gracilis,  L.  gracilis 
alba,  L.  ramosa,  L.  syphilitica.  L.erinus 
alba,  L.  ])ropinqua,  Ij.  bicolor,  i..  tri- 
quetra,  and  L.  cardinalis;  none  of  which 
resemble  L.  inflata  except  the  last, 
which  is  larger,  has  a  far  rougher  and 
coarser  appearance,  the  cells  being  less 
distinct;  it  has  also  a  lighter  colour. 
The  resemblance  h,  however,  so  striking, 
that  some  cai-e  is  required  in  distinguish- 
ing them. 

P.S. — A  few  seeds  of  any  other  varie- 
ties of  tbe  order  Lobelia  would  be  thank- 
fully accepted  fi'om  any  of  your  corres- 
jiondeuts,  those  above  named  having 
been  obtained  with  some  difficulty  from 
different  sources. 

Maryport,  Jut>- 1851. 
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FEIDAY,  JULY  25,  1851. 

In  one  of  oar  numbtn-s  for  Marcli,  we 
offort'd  ti  few  remarks   to  our  readers 
ou  11  proi)Os-itiou  theu  recently   made 
to  establish  in  Loudou  a  Hospital  for 
Sick  Childekn.     We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  inform  them  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  now  boiug  actively  carried  into 
etTect,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  Institution  being  opened 
for    the  reception    of  children    within 
a  short  period.     We  learu  from  a  pa- 
per before  us.  that  a  spacious  house, 
with  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  attached 
to  it,  has  been  selected  by  the    Com- 
mittee, and  is  being  ra])idly  fitted  up  for 
imrposes  of  a  hospital.     The  situa 
of  the  new  Institution  is  in  Gi'eat 
lond    Street,    Queen   Sqiiai-e;    and 
uusidering  the  indispensable  necessity 
')f  such  an  establishment  being  some- 
ivhat  central,   and  its  locality   at  the 
ame  time  open,  we  do  not  think  that 
I  better  spot  could  have  been  found. 
From  a  statement  before  us,  we  learn 
;hat  in  the    new  establishment  there 
vill  be  accommodation  for  sixty  chil- 
Iren,  and  that  each  little  patient  will 
lave  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
.ir  as  in  the  recently-constructed  hos- 
tal  of  the  Militar}"  Asylum  at  Chelsea 
.liile  tlie  rooms  wOl  be  so  airanged  as 
)  admit  of  the  due  classification  of  the 
i  latients.     There  will   be   a  large  day- 
(  oom   for  convalescent    patients,   and, 
hould  the  institution  be  liberally  pa- 
onised   by  the  public,   there  is  suffi- 
ient  space,  without  ti'euching  on  the 
arden,  to  fit  up  the  premises  for  the 
3ception  of  one  hundred  children. 
The  utility  of  such  an  Institution  as 
hospital  for  the  special  treatment  of 
iliseases  of  children  cannot  be  dis- 
d.     It  is  ti'ue  that  one  Infirmary 


has  for  some  years  been  established, 
and  has  been  productive  of  groat  bene- 
fit in  providing  for  the  diseases  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  witliin  a  limited 
area,  on  the  south  of  the  Thames.  It 
is  also  true  that  our  largo  hospitals 
have  hitherto  received  apj)licants  with- 
out res])cct  to  age,  and  in  one  of  them, 
Guy's  Hospital,  a  w-ard  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  juvenile  pa- 
tients only ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  TiOudon,  with  its  numerous  cliaii- 
table  institutions,  alibrds  in  tliis  respect 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  other  great 
capitals  of  Europe.  According  to  Dr. 
West,  witliin  the  last  twelve  years  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  hospitals  for 
children  have  been  founded  iu  the 
difierent  cities  of  Europe;  and  lie  i'ur- 
ther  remarks: — 

"  Nor  is  this  the  only  proof  of  the  deep 
interest  which  this  good  cause  has 
awakened  wlierever  public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  it,  or  of  the  progiess 
which  it  has  made ;  but  I  may  mention 
that,  in  the  year  1848,  a  year  of  great 
trouble  on  the  Continent,  the  only  house 
that  was  built  in  the  city  of  Stuttgard 
was  the  Childrens  Hospital.  Twelve 
years  ago,  the  only  hospital  of  this  kind 
in  the  world  was  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Paris,  endowed  by  Government,  and 
maintained  by  all  the  means  that  a 
wealtliy  Government  could  bring  to  its 
sujiport.  At  that  time,  however,  there 
was  a  physician  in  Vienna  who  saw  the 
need  of  tlie  poor  chidren,  and  liow  in- 
adequately they  were  cared  for  in  sick- 
ness; and  from  his  own  means,  which 
were  not  large,  he  hired  a  house,  and 
o^jened  it  as  a  hospital  for  sick  children. 
For  some  time  he  carried  it  on  with 
twelve  beds,  entirely  at  his  own  exi^ense; 
but  otliers  were  soon  atti'acted  by  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  good  so  silently 
efi'ected,  and  asked  leave  to  join  him  in 
this  good  work.  Hitherto,  however,  all 
sucli  charitable  institutions  in  Austria 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Goveni- 
ment.  and  entirely  under  its  control ;  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  per- 
mission before  their  benevolent  wishes 
could  be  realised.  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  tiiis,  the  first  Children's 
Hospital  in  Vienna,  was  also  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind,  in  the  Austrian 
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dominions,  tliat  originated  in  voluntary 
effort.  It  is  since  then  that  those  efforts 
have  been  made  in  other  coimtries 
which  have  ended  in  the  formation  of 
children's  hospitals  there ;  while  not- 
only  has  the  liospital  at  Vienna  flou- 
rished, but  another  has  since  been  esta- 
blished in  another  part  of  the  city,  and 
is  flourishing  also." 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  mortality  among  the  chil 
dren  of  tlie  metropolis  from  exanthema- 
tous  diseases  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  means  of  isolation  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  a  pauper  dwelling  in  a  crowded  dis- 
trict there  are  no  means  of  isolation 
or  ventilation.  The  disease  not  only 
spreads  to  all  around,  but  assumes  a 
malignant  and  fatal  character ;  and  we 
fully  agree  in  the  view  expressed  by  Dr. 
George  Burrows,  in  reference  to  the  new 
institution,  that  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  fi-om  it  will  be  extensive,  and 
affect  the  middle  and  higher  as  well  as 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  They  are 
thus  described  by  this  gentleman  : — 

"  All  of  you  who  know  anything  of 
infantile  disorders  must  be  aware  that 
they  are  diseases  which  sjjread  rapidly 
by  infection  and  contagion  ;  and  many 
of  you  must  know  what  has  occurred  in 
your  own  circles,  when  you  have  been 
"advised,  on  the  appearance  of  disease  in 
one  of  your  children,  to  have  that  child 
removed  from  the  domestic  circle  to  a 
separate  room,  and  to  have  an  attendant 
of  its  own  ;  and  in  this  way  some  conta- 
gious disorder  has  been  cut  short  in 
your  own  circles,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  your  family  have  been 
spared  the  visitation.  This  can  be  done 
very  well  in  the  houses  of  the  afiiuent, 
hut  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  J  for  supposing  a  child  in  such 
a  family  to  be  attacked  with  scarlet- 
fever  or"  measles,  or  any  other  infantile 
disorder,  the  disease  is  soon  spread  to 
other  members  of  the  family,  thence  to 
the  family  occupying  the  _  adjoining 
room,  and  so  to  all  wlio  live  on  the 
same  staircase,  and  in  the  same  house 
or  the  same  locality;  that  being  situated 
])robably  in  some  miserable  court,  or 
some  (lark  narrow  street,  a  focus  for 
epidemic  disease  to  come  into  a  town^ 


By  this  institution,  however,  you  may 
succeed,  not  merely  in  saving  other 
members  of  the  family  first  attacked, 
but  the  children  of  an  extensive 
locality,  from  being  affected  with  such 
diseases.  This  is  one  of  the  gi'eat  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  an  hospital  for 
sick  children,  and  upon  this  principle 
hospitals  have  been  established  in  this 
and  other  towns  for  special  diseases. 
And  the  benefits  thus  entailed  on  the 
community  are  very  great  indeed, — far 
greater  than,  perhaps,  the  eye  of  charity 
sees  in  the  first  instance,  when  its  aim 
is  merely  to  relieve  the  suffering  in- 
dividual. Perhaps  I  may  venture  to 
occupy  your  time  for  a  few  more 
minutes,  in  order  to  show  how  far  a 
hospital  for  sick  children  will  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
It  is  true  the  different  branches  of 
medical  science  are  in  the  present  day 
enunciated  and  taught  to  our  young 
men  at  the  different  great  scliools  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  those  noble  institutions,  the  Ijospitals 
of  this  metropolis,  there  are  ample  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  diseases  of 
adult  age ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
there  can  be  but  few  children  admitted 
into  those  hospitals:  the  resrltis.  that 
the  student  is  instructed  in  the  theoiy 
of  disease,  and  may  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  diseases  of  children,  but 
the  teacher  who  has  given  that  covu'se 
of  lectures  is  unable  to  give  practical 
illustrations  of  them  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital ;  therefore  I  say  there  is  a 
decided  want  of  some  institution  of 
this  kind,  in  order  that  young  medical 
men,  before  they  go  into  practice  and 
undertake  its  responsible  duties,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  7nore 
ju'actical  information.  But  perhaps 
you  will  say.  Is  there  really  anything  so 
very  special  in  the  diseases  of  childhood, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
studied  separately  and  distinctly  from 
the  diseases  of  adult  age  ?  Undoubtedly 
they  have  their  ]iecuharities.  All  of 
you,  no  doubt,  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  constitutions  of  children ;  you 
know  how  changeable  and  volatile  they 
are,  even  when  in  health.  Sorrow  and 
joy,  laughter  and  tears,  succeed  each 
other  with  greater  rapidity  than  I  can 
express  the  idea;  and  that  peculiarity 
of  health  is  also  the  peculiarity  of  dis- 
ease. Children  in  the  midst  of  health 
are  overtaken  with  disease,  and  if  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  in- 
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experieiiceil  in  the  coiuso  ot"  the  diseases 
^-  of  childhood,  great  mistakes  are  liable 
to  be  made ;  fever  is  exeited,  tlie  whole 
s}'stem  is  disturbed,  the  nervous  system 
is  upset,  and  every  symptom  appears  so 
threatening,  that  the  anxious  friends, 
and  those  wlio  are  not  cognizant  of  tlioso 
matters,  tliink  tliere  must  be  inevitably 
a  fatal  termination  to  tlie  attack  ;  but 
he  who  is  experienced  in  them  knows 
that  this  condition  is  but  a  disturbance 
of  the  constitution  preliminary  to  some 
eruptive  disorder.  He  waits  patiently, 
and  knows  that  at  the  lapse  of  a  number 
of  hours,  on  tlie  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  ^reat  relief  will  be  experienced, 
and  theretore  the  child  is  not  injiu-ed  by 
any  powerful  remedies  improperly  ap- 
plied. In  the  progress  of  disease  in 
childhood  the  same  thing  occurs.  The 
physician,  or  other  medical  attendant 
at  the  bed-side,  can  obtain  no  informa- 
tion from  the  patient ;  the  little  child  is 
shy  and  retired  with  strangers,  or  it 
cannot  or  will  not  explain  what  it  feels. 
He  must  divine  the  nature  and  progress 
of  the  disease  by  his  knowledge  of  its 
symptoms;  and  the  experienced  eye  will 
often  see — when,  according  to  ordinary 
views,  everything  seems  tending  to  a 
fatal  crisis — the  dawning  of  a  favourable 
change,  and  make  glad  the  parent's 
heart.  These  are  delightful  duties  for 
the  experienced  physician;  but  there 
are  othei-s  which  he  has  to  perform, 
which  are  equally  imjiortant,  but  very 
distressing.  I  have  called  to  your  at- 
tention and  remembrance  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  a  child,  and  its  frequent 
vai-iations  when  in  healtJi.  So  in  dis- 
ease, too,  we  can  see  sudden  alternations 
of  the  symptoms.  Sometimes,  in  some 
very  painful  disease,  the  child  has  been 
apparently  in  agony  and  torture,  rest- 
less, complaining,  delirious,  and  the 
friends  and  others  standing  by  its 
bed-side  have  been  distressed  beyond 
measm-e.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  what  do 
they  observe?  The  child  becomes 
tranquil,  it  is  no  longer  in  suffer- 
ing, it  becomes  composed,  appai-ently 
as  if  inclined  to  sleep.  The  anxious 
parents  Hatter  themselves  that  the  case 
is  about  to  terminate  favourably — the 
fever  has  subsided,  a  moisture  has 
covered  the  skin,  the  child  is  quiet,  and 
inclined  to  sleep ;  but  tlie  experienced 
medical  man  know's  perfectly  well  that 
this  is  but  the  giving  up  of  the  vital 
powers, — it  is  but  a  lull  that  will  lead  to 
the  fatal  tei-mination  of  the  disease.     I 


say,  then,  it  docs  require  a  special  know- 
ledge of  tlie  diseases  of  childliood  to  bo 
able  successfully  to  treat  tliem. " 

We  trust  that  these  statements,  whicii 
are  creditable  to  the  humane  feeling  and 
intelligence  of  the  sjieaker,  will  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  imblic  and 
profession  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  cai-rying  out  these  plans. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  create  training  establishments  for 
nurses,  so  as  to  qualify  females  of  a 
respectable  rank  of  life,  and  of  some 
degi-ee  of  education,  to  act  as  attendants 
on  the  sick.  There  will  be  no  better 
school  for  commencing  this  kind  of 
tuition,  the  necessity  of  which  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  than  in  a  Children's 
Hosjtital  ;  and  we  concur-  with  the 
Committee  in  thinking  that  the  utility 
of  the  new  establishment  to  the  public 
will  be  thereby  still  frnther  increased. 

Of  the  financial  state  of  the  new  es- 
tablishment, we  shall  only  remark,  that, 
while  donations  and  subscriptions  have 
been  already  made  on  a  sufficiently 
liberal  scale  to  justify  an  early  opening 
of  the  hospital  to  a  limited  number  of 
patients,  it  is  desirable  that  the  yearly 
subscriptions  shoidd  be  increased,  since 
upon  this  must  depend  the  number  of 
patients  that  can  be  received,  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  good  which  will 
be  conferred  on  the  j»ublic. 


J^cbictus. 


Letters  to  a  Candid  Enquirer,  on  Animal 
Magnetism.     Bv  William  Gregory, 
M.lJ.,F.R.S.P].,ProfessorofChemistiy 
in    the    University    of    Edinburgh. 
l-2mo.   pp.    -328.      London :    Taylor, 
Walton,  and  Maberly.     Edinburgh; 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart.     1851. 
In  the  Preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Gregory 
fortifies   himself    in    his    advocacy   of 
Mesmerism,  by  a  statement  of  the  names 
of  many  scientific  men  who  have  pro- 
fessed  their  belief   in    the    reality   of 
Animal  ^lagnetism,  or  who  have  pub- 
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lished  facts  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
which  the  author  himself  here  brings 
before  his  readers.  With  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  question,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may,  in  /imme,  judge  of  tlio 
weight  that  should  be  attaclied  to  names, 
we  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  add  thereto  the 
published  opinion  of  one  eminent  au- 
thority, whose  name  is  mentioned  : — 

"  When  such  men  as  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Sir  W.  HaanUton, 
Dr.  Simpson,  Professor  Forbes,  Professor 
Bennett,  and  Professor  Goodsu-, — when 
men  hke  these,  veterans  in  science,  though 
some  of  them  are  young  in  years,  besides 
many  others,  have  not  only  seen  the  facts, 
more  or  less  extensively,  but  admit  their 
importance,  and  have  personally  investi- 
gated into  some  of  them,  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  the  subject  of  animal 
magnetism  shall  assume  a  scientific  form" 
(p.  210J. 

Dr.  Bennett,  in  the  last  published 
part  of  his  I.ectures  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, discusses  the  Mesmeric  phenomena, 
referring  them  simply  to  a  want  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  will  or  reason, 
by  reason  of  the  jn'edominance  of  strongly 
fixed  impressions,  and  adducing  many 
well-known  facts  in  illustration  of  this 
Tiew.  The  following  i'acts  will,  how- 
ever, more  clearly  exhibit  Dr.  Bennett's 
opinions  on  this  point:  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Lecture  itself  for  a  very 
instructive  exposition  of  the  true  nature 
of  these  phenomena : — 

"  I  consider  it  unnecessaiy  to  enter  into 
any  lengthened  argument  to  refute  the  nu- 
merous hypotheses  which  ascribe  these 
effects  to  external  mfluences.  I  know  of 
no  series  of  well-ascertained  facts  capable 
of  supporting  such  a  doctrine.  Lately,  I 
have  tried  numerous  experiments  with  the 
aid  of  those  who  believe  in  animal  magne- 
tism, all  of  which  have  only  convinced  me 
that  no  such  ])rinciple  exists,  and  that  all 
the  phenomena  really  occasioned  depend 
on  suggestive  ideas  commimicated  to  the 
person  affected. 

"  The  indiscriminate  performance  of  ex- 
periments on  nervous  individuals  may  be 
injurious.  During  the  present  session 
(1850-51),  society  in  Edinburgh  has  been 
greatly  agitated  by  the  subject.  Fashion- 
able parties  have  been  converted  into  scenes 
of  experiments  on  the  cerebral  functions. 
Noblemen,  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion, and  respectable  citizens,  have  been 
amusing  themselves  in  private,  whilst  pub- 
lic discourses  and  exhibitions  to  an  unu- 
8ual  extent  have  been  got  up  for  the  enter- 


tainment of  the  pubUc.  On  one  occasion 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  was  operated 
on  ;  and  if  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  facts  described  be  required,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  nervous 
aberrations  noticed  were  readily  exliibited 
in  some  of  its  most  sceptical  members. 
The  residt  of  this  experiment  has  been  an 
increased  degree  of  nervousness  in  many 
individuals.  I  have  been  told  that,  in  som© 
educational  estabhshments,  girls  and  boys 
throw  themselves  into  states  of  ti'ance  and 
ecstasy,  or  show  their  fixed  eyeballs  and 
rigid  Hmbs  for  the  amusement  of  their 
companions.  Sensitive  ladies  do  not  ob- 
ject toindulge  in  the  emotions  so  occasioned, 
and  exhibit  themselves  in  a  like  way  for 
the  entertainment  of  evening  parties.  Se- 
veral instances  are  known  to  me  where 
intelligent  young  men — students  in  this 
University — have,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  been  incapacitated  from  following 
their  orduiary  occupations,  and  obliged, 
from  want  of  attention  and  mental  power, 
to  stay  away  from  their  classes.  Some  of 
these,  from  a  feeling  of  the  injurj^  they 
have  sustained,  have  very  properly  refused 
to  allow  any  experunents  to  be  tried  on 
them ;  and  the  parents  of  very  sensitive 
young  persons,  from  the  obvious  detiiment 
their  health  has  sustained,  have  also  for- 
bidden the  repetition  of  these  .scenes.  I 
think  we  are  warranted  in  calling  such  a 
state  of  things  'The  Edinburgh  Mesmeric 
Mania  of  1851.' " 

How  far  we  should  be  warranted  after 
these  quotations  in  regarding  Dr.  Ben- 
nett as  an  advocate  of,  or  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mesmerists,  does  not,  in 
our  judgment,  admit  of  much  question. 
It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Gregory's  interpreta- 
tion of  Dr.  Bennett's  admission  of  the 
importance  of  the  facts  he  has  v.'ituessed 
must  be  received  cum  grano  salis. 
Whether  the  adherence  of  the  other 
eminent  men  named  by  Dr.  Gregory  be 
of  the  same  qualified  character,  we  have 
not  the  opportuuitj'  of  judging. 

Dr.  Gregory's  letters  are  dedicated  to 
"His  Grace  George  Douglass  Campbell, 
Duke  of  Argj'le,  K.T.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  &c., 
&c."  Is  His  Grace  the  "  Candid  En- 
quirer" ?  or  has  it  appeared  to  the  au- 
thor that  the  prestige  of  a  ducal  coronet 
might  help  to  promote  the  fortunes  of 
Mesmerism  ?  Dr.  Gregoiy  several  times 
mentions  the  names  of  uoblenieu  and 
baronets  as  among  its  practitioners. 

The  first  tlirce  letters  are  devoted  by 
the  author  to  meet  and  refute  all  the 
objections  that  have  prevented  the  pro- 
gress of  Animal  Magnetism.  'J'he  fii-st 
of  these  is  the  prejudice  which  exists  in 
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the  minds  of  most  people  against  the 
reception  of  anytliing  that  by  its  novelty 
and  stranf:fene8s  stiii<es  the  ordinary 
niiud  as  iuexplioahle ;  and  therol'ore, 
because  unaccountahlc,  it  is  regarded  as 
absurd.  Wo  agree  with  the  author  that 
sucli  objection  is,  per  se,  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  unworthy  of  a  true  cultiva- 
tor of  science,  physical  or  nietapliysical. 
Where,  however,  Dr.  Gregory  extends 
to  the  objections  against  Mesmerism 
the  same  reasoning  that  he  ap])lies  to 
tlie  discoveries  of  Newton,  we  cannot 
but  join  issue  with  him.  The  rejection 
of  the  hyi)othesis  of  Animal  Magnetism 
cannot  be  for  one  moment  put  in  com- 
pai-isou  with  the  opposition  to  the  re- 
cejHion  of  tiie  theories  of  Copernicus, 
Columbus,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Harvey. 

The  great  difference  between  the 
cases — a  difference  which  destroys  all 
parallel — is,  that  these  great  discoverers 
had  incontrovertible  facts  and  data 
whence  they  deduced  their  principles  ; 
and  these  have  been  subsequently 
abundantly  confirmed.  But  can  it  now, 
or  will  it  ever,  be  said,  that  such  is  the 
condition  of  Mesmerism?  Is  not  this 
subject  confessedly  imperfect  ?  Ave  its 
professors  agreed  on  its  nature  and 
character?  J)id  Newton  claim  atten- 
tion to  Ids  theory  of  gravitation  until 
its  data  were  all  perfected,  and  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  cavil  or  dispute  ? 
Did  Harvey  announce  his  theory  of  the 
circulation,  before  his  observations  were 
sufficiently  exact  and  numerous  to  con- 
firm his  inductions  ?  Dr.  Gregoiy  must 
ttbaudou  this  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
until  the  time  arrives  when  the  views 
which  he  advocates  are  matured ;  until 
then  he  may  more  wisely  leave  tins  line 
of  reasoning  to  the  makers  of  wild 
gratuitous  hypotheses.  The  same  argu- 
ment is  used  by  lunatics  who  cover  tlie 
walls  of  their  chambers  with  rha])sodies 
of  incoherent  words,  and  dignify  their 
effusions  with  the  titles  of  demonstrated 
theories. 

We  would  not  unceremoniously  and 
uncourteously  deny  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Gregory;  but  the  utmost 
stretch  of  our  credulity  is  not  sufhcieut 
to  permit  us  to  adopt  the  inteqiretation 
put  upon  them  by  Mesmerisers.  That  they 
are  real  effects  of  a  natural  cause,  and 
not  in  every  case  a  deception,  we  are 
assured  ;  as  catalepsy,  somnambulism, 
Ac,  tliey  have  long  been  known.  But  we 
do  not  therefore  admit  that  they  are  the 
result  of  a  magnetic,  or  odylic  influence. 


and  why  the  term  Magnetism  is  used  at 
all  we  are  (juite  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  facts  alleged  to  bo  produced  have 
nothing  in  common  with  magnetic 
phenomena. 

J)r.  Gregory  observes,  and  probably 
with  considerable  justice,  that  the  public 
dis)ilays  of  mesmeric  phenomena  cannot 
be  relied  upon  ;  the  presence  of  so  many 
persons  interferes  with  the  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  by  the  crossing 
of  the  magnetic  influences,  interfering 
with  their  action  in  the  subject  of  the 
experiments  ;  failure  is  the  consequence, 
and  failure  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Gregoiy 
allows,  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be 
covered  by  deceit ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  contradiction  that 
these  are  too  often  mere  exhibitions  of 
feats  of  legerdemain. 

One  objection  certainly  holds  against 
Animal  Magnetism,  which  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Gregoiy  has  at  all  re- 
moved. That  objection  is.  that  if  the 
facts  of  Mesmerism  be  true,  then  one 
individual  possesses,  or  may  possess, 
such  a  power  over  another  as  totally 
to  destroy  liis  will,  render  him  no  longer 
a  free  agent,  and,  in  fact,  deprive  him 
of  responsibility,  as  in  the  most  severe 
attack  of  Mania.  If  such  be  the  case, 
it  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  This  point  has 
been  treated  at  some  length  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  whose  pamphlet  we  brought 
before  our  readers  some  time  since. 
We  therefore  only  notice  it  here  to  ob- 
serve that  we  do  not  think  that  Dr. 
Gregoiy  has  at  all  destroyed  its  force, 
liy  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  other 
powers,  endowments,  and  gifts  of  the 
Creator,  which  may  be  or  have  been 
abused  and  turned  to  evil.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  possible  suspension  and 
assumption,  by  one  individual,  of  the 
will,  reason,  and  judgment  of  another, 
is  at  once,  and  ipso  facto,  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  man's  moral  constitution. 

Even  the  exercise  of  what  are  termed 
the  lower  powers  of  Mesmerism,  the 
mere  sleep  and  its  concomitants,  has 
l)eeu  shown  by  Dr.  Bennett  not  to  be 
without  its  direct  iujmy  to  the  physical 
man. 

Dr.  Gregory,  however,  disjioses  of 
some  further  objections  of  little  or 
no  weight, — i.  e.  that  as  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon it  leads  to  scepticism  ;  that  it 
is  not  definable  ;  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  effect  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
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that  it  is  of  no  practical  value.  The 
last  meatiouecl  objection  must  cei-tainly 
await  the  ultimate  decision  of  its  truth 
or  falsity,  the  essential  character  of 
Mesmerism.  Its  tendency  will  then  be 
cleared  up,  and  its  utility  made  evident, 
or  entirely  disjielled. 

The  sueceedin<::f  eleven  letters  are 
engaged  ujion  the  statement  of  the  facts 
of  Mesmerism,  and  the  attempt  to  ex 
plain  these  by  reference  to  Reichenbach's 
researches  upon  the  peculiar  power  saiil 
to  reside  in  magnets  and  some  oiher 
bodies,  of  producing  certain  effects  on 
the  nervous  system  of  a  limited  number 
of  persons  who  are  found  to  be  suscepti- 
ble to  these  influences. 

The  facts  themselves  are  for  the  most 
part  familiar  to  our  readers;  it  will 
therefore  not  be  necessaiy  that  we 
should  occupy  our  space  by  a  recapitu- 
lation. Dr.  Gregory  regards  the  vaiious 
processes  of  Hypnotism,  Electro-biologj'', 
Electro-psychology,  Mesmerism,  Ferro- 
magnetism.  kc.  &c.,  as  mere  modifica 
tions,  or  different  appellations,  of  the 
same  state,  which  he  prefers  to  call  by 
the  name  of  Animal,  or  A'ital  ^lagnat 
ism,  as  not  involving  theories  which 
may  prove  to  be  erroneous.  It  appears 
however  to  us,  that  the  employmeut 
of  the  word  "  Magnetism"  involves  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
is  very  far  from  proved,  although  taken 
for  granted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
"  system."  Magnetism  is  a  polar  and 
dual  force ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  justly 
applied  to  designate  a  state  in  which 
there  is  neither  polarity  nor  duality, 
nor  any  approximation  whatever  to 
these  well-known  physical  conditions. 
Mesmerism  is  the  oiily  approjn-iate 
term  :  it  then  naturally  takes  its  jilace 
with  Hahnemanuism,  Mormonism,  &c. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  marvels 
related  by  Dr.  Gregory  are  clearly  ap- 
plicable upon  tlie  supposition  of  "  sug- 
gestion." Thus,  a  person  is  brought 
into  a  disordered  state  of  tlie  nervous 
system  by  certain  manipulations,  and 
it  is  then  suggested  to  him,  or  lier, 
that  she  cannot  perform  tliis  or  that 
particular  act, — and  straightway  it  is 
found  impossible.  We  are  also  inclined 
to  think  that  many  of  the  wonders  of 
"  thought  reading,"  "  divided  conscious- 
ness, "  experiencing  tlie  influence  of 
the  magnetiser  at  considerable  dis- 
tances, &c.  &c.,  would  all,  if  closely  scru- 
tinised, resolve  themselves  into  the 
effects  of  "suggestion." 


Can  the  eyes  of  a  person  in  natural 
sleep  be  kept  closed  by  any  act  or 
manipulation  on  the  part  of  a  mes- 
meriser?  If  a  power  be  commvmicable 
without  anything  material  pas!5ing  be- 
tween agent  and  patient,  it  should,  if 
not  depending  on  mere  mental  impres- 
sions, be  communicable  in  the  healthy 
sleeping  as  in  the  waking  state. 

It  has  struck  us  repeatedly,  on  read- 
ing this  work,  that  the  author  seems 
to  have  received  at  second-hand  many 
of  his  most  marvellous  Jacts.  The 
following  are  among  some  of  the  in- 
stances to  which  we  allude.  At  p.  107, 
Dr.  Gregoiy  relates  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  finds  herself  suddenly  magnetised, 
witliout  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
intentions  of  the  operator,  who  is  in 
another  part  of  Edinburgli,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  hundred  yards  ft'om 
her !  All  the  circumstances  are  very 
minutely  detailed;  the  author  himself 
was  in  commmiication  with  both  i)ar- 
ties — but  he  was  not  jiresent  at  the 
moment  that  the  effect  took  place. 
We  should  be  unwilling  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  a  lady's  word — politeness 
compels  us  to  believe  her  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  her  statements ;  still  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  suggestion  may  have  been 
made,  which,  in  the  disordered  state 
of  the  lady's  nervous  system,  had  been 
afterwards  forgotten :  we  are  inlbnned 
by  the  author,  that  mesmerised  persons 
on  returning  to  their  ordinary  waking 
state  are  unconscious  of  what  has  passed 
in  their  mesmeric  slee]). 

At  page  164,  Dr.  Gregoiy,  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  the  predictions  of 
clairvoyants,  confesses  that  he  has  "no 
personal  experience  of  them."  —  but 
nevertheless  he  puts  their  feats  on  re- 
cord as  facts. — e.  g. 

"  The  somnambulist  vnR  often  predict 
the  course  of  a  disease  and  its  teniiina- 
nation  in  those  persons  with  whom  he  is 
en  rapport,  or  sympathy.  This  phenome- 
non has  been  frequently  recorded,  l/ut  I 
have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  examining  or  verifying  it.  I 
may  allude,  however,  to  one  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  in  which  Adete,  the 
somnambuhst  of  M.  Calaguct,  predicted 
Ills  de;'.th  at  the  end  of  six  years  ;  and  / 
am  informed  on  good  authority*  that  ho 
died  at  the  time  specified,  from  natural 
causes.  There  exists,  also,  a  verj-  striking 
case  of  a  similar  prediction,  made  by  a 
sorceress  or  diviiieress  in  Yenice,  conccrn- 

*  These  italics  are  our  own. 
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ing  tlie  death,  at  dilVercut  periods  iixed  by 
her,  of  tliree  geutleineii,  frieiub,  wlio  toge- 
ther eoDsultetl  her.     Tliey   all  died  at  tlie 

times  predieted 1  woidd  not  allude 

to  this  ca#e,  u-ere  it  not  that  I  have  it  on 
the  best  authority,  and  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  attested"  (p.  167). 

On  the  same  page  follows  a  similarly 
attested  ciiso.  Tiie  author  also  states 
(p  Ki!^)  that  illness  and  aceideut  have 
been  predicted,  and  the  prediotiou  "  ap- 
pears to  be  well  authenticated."  "  In 
oilier  cases,  again,  the  clairvoyant  is 
said  to  liavo  accurately  jiredicted  events" 
^p.  lt>!^).  "  The  same  degree  of  previ- 
sion has  been  alleged  as  occurring  with 
reference  not  only  to  letters,  but  to 
events  of  various  kinds"  (p.  109). 
Many  other  statements  of  a  like  chai-ac- 
ter  might  be  quoted,  but  the  preceding 
are  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  regard 
much  of  J)r.  Gregory's  evidence  on  the 
nature  of  tlie  facts  of  mesmerism  as 
exhibiting  too  ready  a  credulity  on  his 
part,  and  as  not  amounting  to  proof. 

Authority,  however  "good,"  "  respect- 
able," "  trustworthy,"  ought  not  to  be 
received  without  some  mistrust  on 
matters  which  contradict  the  universal 
experience  of  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Dr.  Gregory,  for  instance, 
has  been  told  that  the  magnetic  power 
of  some  mesmerisers  has  been  known 
to  be  great  enough  to  lift  a  person  from 
the  ground  and  suspend  him  on  nothing 
in  the  air  (!),  against  all  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  which  are  thus  superseded 
by  this  magical  power.  But  Dr.  Gre- 
gory believes  this  without  having  seen 
it.  After  this,  we  do  not  perceive  that 
a  man  need  stop  at  believing  anything. 
Dr.  Gregory  is  a  professor,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  of  a  science  which 
requires  the  most  exact  scrutiny  of  facts, 
and  the  most  rigorous  examination  of 
experiments,  and  the  fallacies  to  -\vhich 
they  are  exposed.  Now  we  think  that, 
if  he  had  admitted  chemical  theories  on 
the  loose  evidence  upon  which  he  here 
receives  and  repeats  these  mesmeric 
marvels,  he  would  never  have  attained 
the  reputation  as  a  chemist  which  he 
has  long  enjoyed. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Adele,  whom  Dr. 
Gregory  quotes,  has  before  now  tigured 
on  the  boards  of  London  mesmeric 
stages,  with  a  less  successful  result  than 
is  indi(;ated  by  the  author's  ajipreciation 
of  that  individual's  prophetic  powers. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  we  must  not 
believe  a   tithe  of  what  we  hear,   and 


only  half  of  what  we  see.  Certainly, 
under  no  circumstances  does  liearsay  so 
entirely  control  and  vitiate  eyesight  as 
in  mesmerism  :  both  operator  ami  ope- 
rated are  ready  and  willing  to  see,  hear, 
tasto,  feci,  or  smell  whatever  they  are 
told,  and  to  use  tlieir  senses  in  any  way 
that  they  are  commandLd 

Besides  all  tlie  /ads,  statements,  and 
opinions  contained  in  the  Qrst  part  of 
this  work,  the  author  has  embodied  a 
large  collection  of  cases  in  the  second 
part.  To  these  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers :  we  should  not  be  able  to  quote 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity. 

We  cannot  pass  over  these  without 
observing  that  Dr.  Gregory  argues 
upon  the  princii^les  of  i)hieuology  as 
illustrated  by  mesmerism.  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  at  this,  as  we  never 
yet  learnt  that  phrenologists  had  anived 
at  an  agreement  upon  the  number  or 
seat  of  the  organs  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. All  the  supposed  phrenological 
phenomena  seem  but  suggested  acting. 

We  must  now  bring  to  a  close  our 
notice  of  this  work  In  so  doing  we 
may  observe  that  Eeichenbach,  whom 
Dr.  Gregoi-y  so  often  refers  to,  is  not  a 
believer  in  animal  magnetism,  or,  at 
least,  in  its  higher  developments;  nei- 
ther is  Mr.  Braid,  to  whose  experiments 
the  author  also  repeatedly  refers.  We 
may  observe  also  that  we  cannot  coin- 
cide in  the  favourable  opinions  ex 
pressed  by  the  author  upon  the  ''  Let- 
ters" of  iliss  Maitineau  and  Mr. 
Atkinson.  Surely  he  does  not  concur 
in  all  their  sentiments  ? 

Dr.  Gregory  has  brought  together  in 
these  letters  nearly  all  that  is  at  present 
known  of  mesmerism,  and  has  ear- 
nestly advocated  its  claims;  hut  he  has 
not  convinced  us  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  deserves  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  in  some  quarters.  In  our  esti- 
mation, whether  the  facts  be  partly 
tnie  or  wholly  false,  the  insuperable 
objection  thus  well  put  by  Dr.  Bennett 
deserves  serious  notice  : — 

"The  great  object  of  all  who  seek  proper 
self-educatiou  is  to  control  the  emotions 
and  passions,  and  regulate  the  imagination 
by  the  severer  facidties  of  judgment,  com- 
parison, and  attention.  Hitherto  medical 
men,  so  far  from  exciting,  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  such  plienomena  as 
liave  been  described  ;  but,  now  that  it  has 
been  sliowu  tliat  they  may  be  jjroduccd  in 
numbers   of  people   liy   the  ignorant  and 
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mercenary,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  nervous  disorders  will  increase 
among  us." 

Surely  these  results  should  be  well 
weighed  by  medical  experimentalists 
against  the  mere  love  of  witnessing  the 
marvellous. 


Principles  of  Phydohgy,  General  and 
Comparative.  ByW.  B.  Carpenteb, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  r.G.S.,  &c.  8rd  Edi- 
tion. London:  Churchill.  1851. 
A  WORK  so  well  known  to  the  profession 
as  that  now  before  us  requires  but  a 
brief  notice.  It  is  with  pleasure  we 
announce  the  publication  of  a  third 
edition, — a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
labours  of  the  author  in  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  branches  of 
medical  science  are  duly  appreciated. 
The  present  edition  contains  upwards 
of  one  thousand  pages,  in  close  type,  and 
includes  a  mass  of  information  not  to 
be  easily  found  even  in  a  well-fm-nished 
library.  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Microscopy,  all  lend  their  aid  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
development;  and  the  style  is  such  as 
to  interest  the  reader,  and  to  fix  his 
attention  upon  the  particular  subject 
to  which  he  has  occasion  to  refer.  We 
must  also  observe  that  the  beautiful  and 
accurate  illustrations  which  accom2)any 
this  edition  (exceeding  three  hundred  in 
nmnber)  inake  plain  to  the  eye  that  in 
which  description  would  fail,  and  ma- 
terially aid  the  author  in  familiarising 
his  readers  \vith  the  results  of  nuhierous 
microscopical  observations. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  make 
frequent  references  to  this  volume,  and 
we  agi-ee  with  the  author  that  the  third 
edition  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a 
Bew  work.  We  are  infonned  in  the 
preface  that  its  preparation  has  occupied 
Dr.  Carpenter  for  a  peiiod  of  two  years; 
and  it  is  impossiiile  to  refer  to  any  one 
section  without  being  impressed  with 
the  untiling  industry  of  the  author  in 
working  out  his  subject. 

It  is  our  opinion,  that  whether  for 
reference  or  study  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  specially  refers,  no  better  book 
than  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Principles  of 
Physiology,  General  and  Comi)arative," 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  student 
or  practitioner.  It  would  also  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every 
wcllcducatcd  man,  although  not  a 
member  of  the  profession. 


Annalex  d Hygiene  publique  et  de  Mede^ 

ewe  legale.  Tome  XLY.  1851. 
The  medico-lega.1  department  of  this 
volume,  which  embraces  the  quarterly 
nimibers  for  January  and  April  1851, 
opens  with  the  concluding  article,  by 
I\1M.  Tardieu  and  Eota,  on  The  Goerlitz 
Case,  already  fully  detailed  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  (vide  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  899, 
944).  Considering  the  Mstorioal  evi- 
dence on  which  the  belief  of  the  so- 
termed  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
body  has  hitherto  rested  to  be  now  over- 
turned, and  the  scientific  arguments 
elicited  in  the  course  of  this  important 
trial  in  disproof  of  its  possible  occur- 
rence as  unassailable,  MM.  T.  and  R. 
are  yet  disjjosed  to  conclude  that  enough 
has  been  advanced  on  this  occasion  to 
show  that  the  tissues  of  the  human  body, 
under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  in 
such  a  state  as  to  burn  with  great 
facility,  or  even  to  support  their  owa 
combustion.  This  conclusion  is  not 
altogether  without  support  from  known 
facts  occasionally  to  be  witnessed  in 
practice,  while  it  affords  an  explanation 
of  such  cases  as  the  following,  where  the 
extent  of  destruction  of  the  tissues  by  a 
low  degi'ee  of  temperatm-e,  and  with  a 
small  consumption  of  combustible  mat- 
ter, contrasts  strikingly  with  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  on  ordinary  occasions 
of  consuming  these  even  with  lai'ge 
fires,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  body  of 
the  victim  of  the  unfortunate  Professor 
Webster.*  An  elderly  female,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  retii'ed  to  her  room  one 
night  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Next 
morning  she  was  found  dead,  her  body 
in  a  sitting  postm*e,  the  back  resting 
against  the  bars  of  a  very  small  and  low 
gi'ate,  in  which  there  had  been  only  a 
few  smouldering  embers  at  the  time  of 
her  fall.  While  the  clothes  were  but 
partially  bxu'ned  at  the  part  which  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  grate,  the  soft 
parts  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  chest  were  deeply 
charred,  and  the  burn,  which  was  of  a 
circular  form,  terminated  by  an  abruptly- 
mai'kcd  border,  around  which  no  mai'ks 
of  vital  reaction  were  visible.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  of  a  like  soi-t 
which  wo  could  adduce  from  our  own 
practice. 

Arsenical  Poisoning. — On  this  subject 
we  have,  at  p.  131,  the  details  of  his 

*  Vide  Med.  Gaz.,  voL  .\lvi.  pp.  431,  467, 506. 
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experiments,  by  M.  Clievullier,  for  tlio 
detection  of  arseuioiis  acid  in  various 
articles  of  food,  drink,  &c.  Tlio  only 
iiovolly  adviinced  by  bini  is  the  dis- 
covery on  this  occasion  of  traces  of  the 
poison  in  fa:oal  stains,  and  in  the  ashes 
from  a  hearth  on  which  vomited  mutters 
had  hcvn  burned.  'J'his  last  statement, 
but  for  the  well-known  accuracy  and 
ability  of  the  experimentalist,  we  should 
have  "had  some  dilhculty  in  crediting, 
on  account  of  the  ready  volatility  of 
ai'senic. 

At  p.  I5fl  M.  Aguilliou  has  reported  a 
case  of  poisoning  with  fiy-powder,  a 
com])ouud  of  metallic  arsenic  and  arse- 
nioiis  acid.  On  its  disinterment,  M.  A. 
detected  arsenic,  not  only  within  the 
body,  but  also  u\  portions  of  earth  taken 
fron"i  different  parts  of  the  hurial-gi-ound. 
The  wood  of  the  coffin  and  tiie  gi'ave- 
clothes  were  entirely  free  from  any  trace 
of  the  poison.  The  reporter,  however, 
has  omitted  to  state  wheiher  or  not  the 
materials  employed  by  him  were  tested, 
previous  to  his  trials,  with  Marsh's  ap- 
pai-atus,— a  circumstance  which  vitiates 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him. 

Poisoning  with  sulphate  of  iron. — A 
case  of  fatal  poisoning  with  this  salt, 
recorded  at  p.  155,  will  be  found  in  a 
previous  number.-- 

Poisoning  by  oysters,  mussels,  crabs, 
and  certain  sea  and  river  fishes. — MM. 
Chevallier  and  Duchesne  have  fur- 
nished, ot  J).  387,  the  first  part  of  a 
memoir  on  this  subject,  containing  a 
great  amount  of  information,  both  origi- 
nal and  collected.  None  of  the  cases  of 
poisoning  with  the  oyster  ])roved  fatal, 
though  fatal  effects  followed  the  use  of 
the  mussel  (Mytilus  edulis,  L.)  in  seven 
of  the  instances  here  brought  together. 
The  parties  in  this  case  were  of  various 
ages,  and  of  both  se.\es.  Death  followed 
the  ingestion  of  the  moUusca  at  periods 
varying  from  less  than  three  hours  to 
the  end  of  the  third  day,  or  later. 
Though  they  succeeded  in  separating 
copper  from  the  flesh  of  the  oyster  on 
one  occasion,  yet  on  another,  w^here  the 
oystei-s  had  produced  j'oisonous  effects, 
they  failed  in  finding  any  traces  of  it. 
The  occasionally  injurious  efi'ects  of  this 
animal  they  attribute  to  its  physiolo- 
gical state  at  and  after  its  period  of 
reproduction  in  the  months  of  August, 

*  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  307. 


September,  and  October,  at  which  season 
they  would  have  its  sale  to  be  prohibited 
by  legal  enactment. 

The  symptoms  following  the  use  of 
the  poisonous  mussel  euunierated  by 
MM.  C.  and  J),  do  not  differ  from  those 
ncorded  by  our  own  to.xicologists  (vide 
Taylor's  Med.  >luris])r.,  p.  l;!()-40).  One 
jieculianly  in  regard  to  tliis  poisonous 
food  is  noticed  by  them,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  common  to  this  and  other 
kinds  of  anomalous  animal  ])oisons. 
Their  effects  are  not  the  same  in  different 
uidividuals.  Thus  we  have  seen  one 
person  who  had  partaken  sparingly  of 
this  mollusc  suffer  severely ;  while  of 
two  others  who  had  partaken  muck 
more  largely,  one  escaped  with  complete 
impunity,  and  the  other  got  off'  with  a 
slight  degree  of  nausea,  followed  by 
smart  purging.  On  one  occasion  a  ser- 
vant had  gastro-enteric  irritation  from 
drinking  the  water  in  which  diseased 
mussels  were  cooked.  From  the  cases 
recorded  by  our  authors,  it  would  appear 
that  the  cooking  of  the  mussel  neither 
increases  nor  diminishes  its  injurious 
properties.  These  they  attribute  rather 
to  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  belonging  to 
certain  individuals,  than  to  any  inherent 
poison  generated  in  it.  They  were 
unable  to  verify  the  statement  of  Bou- 
chardat,  who  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  mussel  a  quantity  of 
copper  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 

Folic  instiintanee.  —  At  p.  215,  Dr. 
Boileau  de  Castelnau  furnishes  us  with 
a  memoir  on  the  medico-legal  relations 
of  a  form  of  insanity  for  which  he  jileads 
the  sanction  of  his  countrymen,  Marc, 
Pinel,  Boys  de  Loury,  Michu,  and 
others,  and  which  has  been  recognised 
in  Germany  under  the  designations  of 
Mania  transitoria,  Furor  transitorius, 
and  that  of  voriibergehender  or  transito- 
rischer  Wahnsinn.  The  names  applied 
to  characterise  it  in  France — Folie  in- 
stantanee,  transitoire,  temporaire,  pas- 
sagere:  instantaneous,  transitory,  tem- 
porary, transient  insanity — like  their 
German  synonyms,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  nature  of  this  affection  in  the  gene- 
ral case.  When  it  leads  to  criminal 
actions,  the  mental  disorder  is  shown  in 
the  crime  itself,  without  any  distinct 
antecedents  or  consequents  calculated 
for  its  further  elucidation.  The  illus- 
trative instances  detailed  by  this  writer 
and  others  resolve  themselves  into  some 
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one  or  other  of  those  insane  impulses 
with  which  we  ai'e  famiHav  in  cases  of 
homicidal  and  suicidal  monomania,  py- 
roraania,  kleptomania,  &c., — particularly 
the  first-named  of  these.  This  will  he 
at  once  evident  from  the  consideration 
of  the  two  following  exami^les  of  Folie 
instantanee,  which  are  all  that  have 
come  under  his  own  notice : — 

The  first  was  that  of  J ,  a  young 

woman,  tried  in  1849  before  the  Assizes 
at  Gard.  She  had  been  seduced  and 
deserted  by  her  paramoiu*.  Becoming 
pregnant,  she  concealed  her  state,  was 
delivered  in  secret,  and  destroyed  her 
infant.  With  a  pocket-knife  she  in- 
flicted several  wounds  on  its  body, 
severed  its  head  from  the  trunk,  tore 
away  the  umbilical  cord,  and  with  it  a 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  con- 
cealed the  head  under  her  bed.  She 
was  at  no  pains  to  efface  the  traces  of 
blood;  and  when  the  crime  was  thus 
detected,  she  did  not  deny  it,  and  showed 
that  she  was  aware  of  tlie  consequences. 
Nothing  like  ordinary  insanity  was  ex- 
hibited in  her  conduct  either  before  or 
after  this  event.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, at  the  trial,  that  the  woman's 
mother  had  been  paralytic,  and  had 
given  birth  to  other  children,  either  im- 
mature or  with  enfeebled  frames,  and 
that  her  gi-andfather  had  died  insane. 

The  jury  admitted  the  seduction  and 
its  effects  as  attenuating  circumstances, 
and  the  court,  without  passing  from  the 
charge,  condemned  the  accused  to  hard 
labour  for  six  mouths. 

The  other  case  was  tried  before  the 
same  court.      A   man,  returned  from 

work,  addressed  his  wife,  U ,  with 

the  words, "  Gay  one  "  (Gaillarde :  a  term 
which,  applied  to  a  woman,  implies 
freedom  of  manner  or  laxity  of  conduct'i, 
"  is  not  the  soup  ready  ?"  upon  which 
she  inflicted  on  him  a  blow  with  a  knife, 
of  which  he  instantly  died,  wlien  she 
sought  to  conceal  the  body. 

The  woman's  previous  and  subse- 
quent history  threw  but  little  light  upon 
this  apparently  motiveless  crime.  She 
made  no  opposition  to  her  arrest,  al- 
though she  effected  her  escape  from  the 
gendarmes,  who  had  to  rescue  her  from 
a  pond  into  which  she  had  thrown  her- 
self Several  members  of  the  family 
had  been  insane,  or  subject  to  fits  of 
ungovernable  temper.  She  was  declared 
to  be  of  weak  mind,  and,  during  her 
latest  pregnancy,  had  been  seen  to  give 


way  to  paroxysms  of  unprovoked  fury. 
The  result  is  not  directly  stated,  although 
we  gather,  from  the  account  given  us, 
that  the  defence  of  insanity  was  not 
sustained. 

M.  B.  de  C.  contends  that  persons  of 
this  sort  are  not  fit  olijects  for  punish- 
ment, and  recommends,  instead,  their 
being  committed  to  asylums  adapted  for 
their  moral,  intellectual,  and  professional 
improvement. 

The  Criminal  Stntistics  of  France  are 
discussed  by  M.  Brunet  in  a  short  but 
iaterestiug  article  at  p.  2'M,  derived 
from  official  documents.  From  this  it 
appears  that  during  the  period  of  six 
years  preceding  1847,  4,314  murders 
or  assassinations  had  been  perpetrated 
in  that  country  in  the  modes  subjoined, 
viz. : — 

Fire-arms    ....  1,835 

Sabres,  swords,  kn.      .        .  44 

Stilettos,  poiguards,  &c.       .  19G 

Knives         ....  726 

Sticks  and  canes .         .         .  2t'l 

In  other  ways      .         .         .  ],312 

Of  496  cases  of  poisoning  the  poisons 

employed  were  as  under,  viz.  :— 

Arsenic  in  352 

Hydrochloric  acid  ,,  2 

Acetate  of  copper  „  29 

Sulphate  of  ditto  „  17 

Cantharides  „  20 

Hellebore  „  4 

Phosphorus  „  2 

Laudanum  „  2 

Sulphuric  acid  „  26 

Nitric  acid  „  5 

Extract  of  belladonna  „  5 

Sulphate  of  iron  „  1 

Ditto   of  zinc  „  3 

White  lead  „  4 

Tobacco  „  1 

Nux  vomica  ,,  5 

Mercury  „  1 

Lead  „  .1 

E.xtract  of  colchicum  „  1 

Poisonous  mushrooms  „  3 

Stramonium  „  1 

Prussian  blue  (?)  „  2 

Oii)iment  „  1 

Pounded  glass  „  2 

Rat  and  fly  poisons  „  5 

Rootof  Q^nanthecrocata,,  1 

Of  1,911  cases  of  rape  in  the  ten 
years,  from  1838  to  1847,  there  were 
committed : — 
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186 
131 
157 
133 
22;-) 
234 
222 
181 
137 
110 
126 
119 


January 

rebniaiy 

Miirch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Of  the  cases  tried  before  the  Courts  of 
Assize,  fronx  1S44  to  1847,  the  char<:;es 
Tvero  : — Crimes  agaiusttlie person,  0,735, 
men, — 1327,  women;  crimes  against 
property,  17,72t>,  men, — 3701,  women. 

These  crimes  are  thus  arranged, 
Tiz.  : — 

Jlen.  Women. 

Assassinations  .  1,007  .  .  144 
Murder  .  .  C55  .  ,  32 
Parricide  .  .  09  .  .  20 
Poisoning .  .  92  .  .  91 
Infanticide  .  54  .  .  587 
Domestic  thefts.    2,593.     .1,479 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the 
frequency  of  these  crimes  will  be  seen 
below. 

Crimes  against  the  person  : — 

Per  Month. 
Winter  (Dec.  Jan.  Feb.).     .     396 
Spring  (March,  April,  May)     451 
Summer  (June,  July,  Aug.) .     509 
Autumn  (Sept.  Oct.  Nov.)    .     423 

Crimes  agiuust  property : — 

Winter      .         .     1,413  per  mouth. 
Spring      .         .     1,220 
Summer   .         .     1,118  „ 

Autumn    .  1,215  ,, 

Statistics  of  the  Morgue. — These,  for 
the  decennial  peiiod  preceding  1847,  are 
presented  to  us  by  M.  Devergic,  as 
furnished  by  him  to  the  Prefect  of  Police 
at  Paris.  They  embrace  a  number  of 
points  interesting  in  a  moral  as  well  as 
I  a  medical  aspect.  During  the  time  in 
ijuestion,  2,331  male  and  520  female 
bodies  were  brought  to  this  noted  re- 
ceptacle for  all  the  imclaiuied  dead  in 
and  around  the  French  capital.  Of 
these,  290  were  premature,  and  197 
mature  nifants;  1,700  were  cases  of 
suicide;  010  latal  accidents;  22  victims 
to  the  political  disturbances  in  May 
1839;  and  381  cases  of  sudden  death. 
2,402  individuals  were  buried  at  the 
public  expense,  and  only  449  at  that  of 
their  families.  The  number  of  infants 
brought  to  the  Morgue  is  greatly  on  the 


increase ;  the  premature  birthsespecially, 
which,  from  J  841  onwards,  are  live 
times  tlie  numbers  in  1^30.  The  in- 
crease in  1847  is  said  to  have  been 
frightful.  Tiie  totiU  ninnber  of  bodies 
exposed  at  the  iNIorgue  is  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ofl'aris  as  1  to5,4H0.  Of  the  sui- 
cides, 1 ,39S  were  males,  and  308  females. 
Aujongst  1223  of  those  who  were  iden- 
tilied,  119  were  widows  or  widowers,  490 
married,  and  545  unmarried  persons. 
At  tlic  top  of  the  list  of  male  suicides 
are  day  labourers  (Journaliers)  and 
soldiers ;  and  of  female  suicides,  semp- 
stresses (Couturieres).  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  male,  and  ntsarly  live- 
sixths  of  the  female  suicides,  were  cases 
of  drowning.  Next  to  drowning,  the 
mode  of  death  was  hanging  and  fire- 
anus  amongst  the  males,  and  precipita- 
tion from  a  height,  and  suffocation  with 
the  fumes  of  charcoal,  amongst  the 
females  avIio  destroyed  themselves.  Of 
the  assigned  causes  of  these  suicides 
insanity  stands  highest  iu  both  the 
sexes.  Compared  with  the  advance  of 
the  population,  suicide  has  rather  de- 
creased than  otherwise  of  late  in  Paris. 
The  jirincipal  subjects  treated  in  the 
department  of  the  Journal  devoted  to 
Medical  Police  are  the  following  : — The 
Supply  and  Distribution  of  Water  in 
Paris,  by  M.  Chevallier ;  A  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Leuret,  by  M. 
Trelat ;  Some  Remarks  on  the  Means 
successfully  adopted  by  M.  Semmeliveis 
for  arresting  the  spread  of  a  late  exten- 
sive Puerperal  Epidemic  in  the  Maternity 
Hospital  at  Vienna,  and  which  was 
simply  washing  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
and  nurses  iu  liquid  chlorine,  or  chlo- 
ruret  of  lime,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  con- 
taminating the  healthy  on  the  part  ot 
those  who  had  been  engaged  about  the 
sick,  particularly  after  death  ,  an  article, 
by  Dr.  Joire,  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  tlie  Houses  of  the  Lower  Classes ; 
and  the  continuation,  from  a  previous 
number,  of  the  Mortuary  Statistics  of 
Paris  for  the  ten  years  ended  in  1838. 

The  Teeth  and  their  Preservation.  By 
Ch.\kles  Vasey,  Dentist.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  31.  Loudon :  Renshaw.  1851. 
The  author  here  professes  to  supply 
to  the  public  "  the  want  of  a  little 
knowledge"  which  he  considers  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  the  teeth.  Tlie  infor- 
mation thus  tendered  will,  wo  suppose, 
be  of  very  little  utility,  unless  perad- 
venture  to  Mr.  Vasey,  Dentist. 
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^pvotc.-ljiugsi  of  ^octettes. 

SUEaiCAL  SOCIETY,  PAEIS. 

July  9,  1851. 

Employment  of  Galvano-punctnre  in  the 
Trentment  of  Aneurism. 
M.  BoiNET  read  a  report  ou  a  memoir  bj 
M.  Vial.  The  reporters  stated  that  they 
did  not  participate  iu  the  sanguine  exj^ec- 
tations  of  some  persons,  that  galvano- 
puneture  will  supersede  ligature  or  com- 
pression in  the  treatment  of  aneurism. 
Numerous  accidents  had  occurred,  and 
upon  the  means  of  the  prevention  of  these 
the  operators  were  not  agreed.  Considera- 
ble difficulty  exists  in  adapting  the  strength 
and  mode  of  application  of  the  current  to 
each  ease.  One  fact  only  appears  to  be 
constant  in  the  use  of  the  galvano-pimc- 
ture,  and  that  is  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  ;  but  it  appears  that  this  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  suigle  operation,  unless  the 
cuiTent  be  strong,  and  then  other  ill  effects 
are  likely  to  occur,  while  with  a  feeble  cur- 
rent the  coagulation  is  uncertain,  and  often 
does  not  take  place  at  all. 

M.  GiEALDES  observed  that  the  priority 
of  the  introduction  of  galvanism  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  was  due  to  Mr. 
Eenjamiu  Plullips,  of  Westmmster  Hospi- 
tal, who  had  transmitted  :.  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  in  1845. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PAKIS. 
Jime  30, 1851. 

The  modifying  influences  exerted  upon  Ani- 
mal Heat  by  Therapeutic  agents. 
MM.  DrMEBiL,  Demaeqtjay,  and  Le- 
COINTE,  addressed  to  the  Academy  the 
conclusion  of  their  experimental  researches. 
This  fourth  and  last  part  of  their  essay 
bad  for  its  object  the  influence  of  nar- 
cotics on  animal  temperatiu-e.  The  authors 
had  experimented  with  opimxi,  solauacese, 
and  cyanuret  of  potassium.  The  prepara- 
tions of  opium  employed  had  been  Rous- 
seau's Laudanum,*  Acetate  of  Morphia, 
and  Codeine.  Nine  experiments  were  per- 
formed with  these  substances,  and  in  every 
instance  the  temperature  was  lowered, 
sometimes  with  gi*eat  rapidity.  Among 
the   Solauacese  were   tobacco,   belladonna, 

*  Rousseau's  Laudanum  :  "  Opium  choisi,  125 
pram.;  Miel  blanc,  375  Sfram. ;  liau  chaude,  1875 
eram.;  Levure  de  bi^re  fraiche,  8  gran..;  dose, 
six  k  dix  Kouttes." — Nouveau  Formulaire,  par 
A.  Bouc/iardal, 


stramonium,  and  henbane ;  by  the  latter, 
the  temperature  was  raised,  wliilst  it  w  a » 
lowered  by  the  others.  The  cyanuret  of 
potassium  depressed  the  temperature  of 
animals.  All  these,  however,  required  to 
be  given  in  full  doses  in  order  that  the 
effect  should  be  produced,  as  the  influence 
of  repeated  small  doses  was  successively 
ueutraUzed  by  the  constitutional  powers. 

Syptiilization. 
M.  AziAS  TuREXNE  addressed  a  letter 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  inoculation 
of  svphiUs  as  a  means  of  prevention  of 
the  disease  had  been  practised  at  Turin, 
by  Dr.  Sperinc,  and  that  that  physician 
had  met  with  the  same  success  as  had  at- 
tended his  own  experiments  related  to  the 
Academy  in  November  last.* 

Rupture  of  the  Ligamentum  Patellce. 

The  facts  related  by  IM.  Baudexs  in  the 
essay  submitted  by  him  were  used  by  the 
author  to  prove  that  tliat  injury  is  the  eflfect 
of  a  svidden  and  violent  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  tlie  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg. 
The  rupture  of  the  tendon  is  favoured  by 
a  circumstance  which  no  one  previously  to 
himself  had  pointed  out.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient, according  to  M.  Baudens,  that  the 
tendon  be  inferior  in  strength  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  leg  in  order  that  ruptm-e  should 
occiu',  but  it  is  necessary  that  these  muscles 
should,  for  the  time,  acquire  increased 
power.  This  obtains  at  the  moment  when, 
te  avoid  a  fall,  the  joints  are,  as  it  were, 
convulsively  set  in  moticm  ;  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  tliigh  contract  spontaneously, 
and  thus  acquire  all  the  power  to  be  gained 
from  the  long  arm  of  a  lever  represented 
by  the  trunk  and  superior  extremities  pro- 
jected on  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  The 
knee  slightly  bent  augments  the  energy  of 
the  extensor  muscles  by  rendering  tense  their 
fibres,  and  by  exaggerating  the  prominence 
of  the  patella.  It  may  be  understood  how 
this  increased  power  may  cause  ruptm'e  of 
the  patella,  or  of  its  ligament,  or  of  the 
strong  tendon  of  the  muscles  themselves. 


July  7,  1831. 

Laws  of  the  attractive  force  mutually  ex- 
erted by  liquids. 
M.  Beclard  read  the  first  part  of  an 
essay  on  this  subject,  intended  as  a  contri- 
bution tothehistoryof  absoi-ption  and  nutri- 
tion. The  following  ai'e  the  author's  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  When  two  liquids  are  capable  of  mix- 
ing, in  part  or  oitirely,  the  mixture  will 

t  See  Mbd.  Gaz.  vol.  xlTi.  p.  969. 
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take  place  even  if  an  ortjanlc  meinbraiio  be 
interposeil. 

2.  The  mixture  of  liquids  takes  place  b}' 
virtue  of  a  law  wliich  is  dilTeivut  in  each 
case.  When  two  liquids  are  presented  to 
each  other,  the  speciJQo  gravity  of  either 
does  not  detenniue  the  proportions  in 
wliieli  they  eounningle.  The  interposition 
of  a  membrane  between  two  misciblo  liquids 
shows  the  inequality  of  the  attractive  force 
of  the  two  liquids. 

3.  Tlie  attractive  force  of  liquids  appears 
to  be  in  relation  to  their  spceiflc  heat.  Tn 
the  plienomena  of  cndosuiosis,  liquids 
•which  liave  the  greatest  specific  heat  tend 
towards  those  that  have  a  lower  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  hquids  of  a  low  specific  heat 
abstract  those  of  liigher  witli  greater  force 
than  they  ai-e  attracted  by  them.  If  the 
generalization  may  be  permitted,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  moleeides  of  liquids  attract 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  coustitutional 
heat. 

4.  "V\niat  is  thus  true  of  liquids  obtains 
equally  with  gases  taken  in  the  same  vo- 
lume and  under  similar  pressure. 

5.  The  phenomena  of  endosmosis  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  molecidar  phe- 
nomena of  latent  heat. 

6.  This  explains  why  water,  which  has 
the  greatest  specific  heat,  passes  by  endos- 
mosis towiu'ds  all  other  hquids  ;  wliy  the 
addition  of  water  to  liquids  changes  the 
dii'cction  of  the  cm-rent ;  why  animals  which 
imdergo  a  complete  renovation  of  their 
materials  continually  lose  water  by  the 
urinary,  cutaneous,  and  puluionary  secre- 
tions, in  order  to  fit  the  economy  to  receive 
the  materials  in  a  state  of  solution,  for  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  heat. 


?t?ospttal  ant)  lufivmati)  3J\cpoits. 

CLINIQUE  DES  DEPARTEMENS. 
Complicated  case  of  Lithotomy.  Under  the 
care  of  M.  J.  J.  Cazexate,  ofBouixleaux, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicme  of  Paris. 
Case. — M.  Yieuze,  sixty  years  of  age,  a 
shipbuilder,  a  man  of  great  iuteUigeuce,  was 
active,  industrious,  and  had  bestowed  much 
time  and  attention  on  the  duties  of  his  call- 
ing, before  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease. 
He  was  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and 
had  become  very  large  and  obese  at  forty 
years  of  age ;  he  posse^sed  an  excellent  con- 
stitution. His  sidferiugs  witli  reference  to 
the  bladder  and  urethra  dated  from  the 
age  of  twenty,  when,  fi-om  a  fidl  from  liis 
horse,  he  received  mjury  to  the  perineum 
and  neck  of  the  bladder.  Six  years  later, 
a  similar  accident  caused  slight  hannatui-ia. 
In  1842,  two  falls  from  his  horse  produced 


severe  contusion  of  the  permeum  and  pro- 
fuse hematuria. 

When  first  seen  by  M.  Ca/.enave,  he  had 
suffered  greatly  from  pain  in  the  bladder 
and  its  vicinity  during  five  years  ;  he  had 
frequent  micturition,  occasional  fever  :  tiio 
urine,  often  greyisli  and  pundcnt,  was  at 
otlicr  times  sauguinolcnt,  decomposing  ra- 
pidly witli  a  strong  anunoniacal  odour.  At 
this  tune,  IM.  Vieuze  experienced  cutting 
pains  and  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bladder,  in  tiie  perineum  and 
anus,  extending  along  the  coui'se  of  the 
lu'cters  to  the  kidneys  :  he  also  walked 
slowly  and  with  ditliculty.  For  a  year  pre- 
viously it  had  been  necessary  to  empty  his 
bladder  witli  an  instrument. 

The  perinemu  was  scarred  by  three  large 
cicatrices,  the  consequences  of  incision* 
made  in  opening  the  abscesses  produced  by 
the  former  accidents.  The  prostate,  exa- 
muied  by  the  rectum,  was  felt  to  be  hard  and 
large.  A  silver  sound  readily  passed  the 
urethra  without  meeting  with  any  stric- 
ture ;  it  was,  however,  arrested  at  tlie  neck 
of  the  bladder  by  a  hard  substance,  evi- 
dently a  calculus.  Notwithstanding  tliis 
pennanent  obstacle,  M.  Yieuze  coidd,  by 
dint  of  great  efibrts,  pass  urine  without  the 
use  of  the  catheter  ;  most  frequently,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  empty  his  bladder 
by  the  help  of  a  small  gum-clastic  cathe- 
ter, which  he  contrived  to  introduce  after 
various  manoeuvres,  il.  Cazcnave  coiddonly 
manage  to  pass  the  catheter,  with  considera- 
ble difficulty,  through  a  narrow  groove  be- 
tween the  two  calcuh.  Assured  as  he  was 
of  the  existence  of  two  calculi,  M.  Cazcnave 
was  desirous  of  satisfynig  himself  on  tliis 
poir.t  by  the  use  of  a  silver  catheter  of  a 
very  small  size  and  nearly  straight.  After 
several  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  traversing^ 
the  passage  between  the  calculi,  and  detect- 
ing the  existence  of  several  smaller  concre- 
tions beyond  these,  and  against  which  he 
coitld  strike  the  end  of  the  instrument. 

The  knowledge  of  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances occupied  the  attention  of  M. 
Cazcnave,  and  caused  him  some  difficulty 
in  answering  the  anxious  inqiui'ies  of  the 
patient  as  to  the  reasons  for  delaying  theope- 
ration.  After  due  reflection  upon  the  case, 
M.  Cazcnave  subjected  the  patient  for  several 
days  to  a  treatment  of  warm  baths,  diluents, 
aperients,  &c.,  preparatory  to  lithotrity. 

The  operation  was  undertaken  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  December,  18^17. 
M]\I.  C.  Pujos,  Faure,  and  Cazcnave,  re- 
paired to  the  residence  of  the  patient,  where 
they  met  several  assistants.  It  had  been  de- 
termined to  operate  by  hthotrity,at  the  same 
timethat  theopci-atorwas  prepared,  mease  of 
emergency,  with  the  means  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  lateral  or  high  operation  accord- 
ing to  necessity.     The  patient  having  been 
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conveniently  placed,  cliloroform  was    ad- 
ministered by  M.  Faure  for  ten  minutes. 
The  crushing  instrument  was  attempted  to 
be  passed,  but  at  tliat  moment  M.  Vieuze 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
anger.     When  lie  became  calm,  more  chlo- 
roform was  administered.   The  brise-pierre 
having  a  short  beak  was  introduced   into 
the  bladder,  and  the  calculi  could  be  de- 
tected, by  M.  Cazenave's  colleagues.     The 
operator  ineilectually  tried,  by  various  ma- 
noeuvres, to  seize  the  calculi  one  after  the 
other,  and  to  break  them  :  sufficient  space 
was    wanting ;    the    branches    of  the    in- 
strument   were    prevented    from    moving 
freely,   the    calculi   were    arrested    at    the 
neck    of  the   bladder,  and  pressed   as    in 
a  vice.     M.  Cazenave  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  liis  object,  and  to  pro- 
ceed by  another  method.    A  middling  sized 
catheter  having  been  introduced  as  far  as 
the  calculi,  several  vain  attempts  were  made 
to  pass  the  instrument  by  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  by  the  passage  which  had  for- 
merly served,  although  with  difficidty,  for 
voiding  the  urine.  Under  thesecircumstances 
M.  Cazenave  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  an  operation  similar  to  that  of  Celsiis,  in 
imitation  of  some    skilfid   operators    who 
have  adopted  it  in  a  small  number  of  ex- 
ceptional cases.     M.  Cazenave  made  an  in- 
cision in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
irrethra  on  the  silver  catheter.     A  sound 
was   passed   tlu'ough   the  wound  until  it 
reached  tlie  calcuh  ;  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der and  the  prostate,  were  divided  on  the 
left  side  of  the  raphe  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder.     By  means  of  this  instrument,  a 
calcidus  immediately  behind  the  two  pre- 
ceding was  reached.    With  some  difficulty, 
the  catheter  was  brought  into  a  vertical  po- 
sition in  tiie  middle  line,   and  maintained 
there  by  an  assistant.      M.  Cazenave  was 
surprised  to  find  that  lie  could  not  pass  the 
double  lithotome  into  the  bladder  without 
great  difficulty,  and  only  by  separating  from 
one  another  the  calculi,   with  which    the 
bladder  seemed  to  be  filled.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  blades  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
have   recourse  to  the  bilateral  operation. 
Two  incisions,  about  eiglit  lines  in  length, 
were  made  with  a  strait  bistoury  through 
the  superior  segments  of  the  prostate  on 
each  side.     In  this  manner,  and  by  the  aid 
of  midtiple  incisions,  on  the  principle  of 
M.  Vidal's  quadrilateral  htliotomy,  a  large 
space  was  laid  open,  without  destroying  the 
prostatic  circle,  or  wovniding  either  the  rec- 
tum or  the  arteries  of  the  perineum.    Seve- 
ral cMouli  were  broken  by  strong  forceps 
and  three  were  removed  entire.     A  fresh 
exploration  with  the  index    finger   of  the 
right  hand  discovered  three  large  calculi. 


which  could  not  be  detached  by  the  fingers 
the  curette,  or  any  instrument.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  operator  that  two  of  the 
calculi  were  encysted  in  the  sides  of  the 
bladder,  while  the  third  and  largest  was 
adlicrent  to  the  base  of  the  bladder.  M. 
Cazenave  passed  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
between  each  calculus  and  the  membrane 
by  which  it  was  encysted,  and  having  di- 
vided the  latter,  the  concretions  were  de- 
tached, but  they  could  not  be  extracted  with- 
out being  broken  up,  byreason  of  then'  large 
size.  It  is  extremely  rare,  observes  Boyer  (a 
liigh  authority  upon  this  subject),  to  meet 
with  a  calculus  which  is  not  encysted,  but 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  bladder  ;  and 
when  such  a  circumstance  does  occur,  the 
adhesions  are  so  slight  that  they  are  readily 
broken  down.  M.  Cazenave  remarks  that  he 
has  here  opposed  to  the  vast  experience  of 
Boyer  a  case  which  modifies  the  practical 
inference  from  the  above  statement,  inas- 
much as  the  adhesions  in  this  instance  were 
so  firm  and  numerous  that  it  was  only  by 
repeated  attempts  that  they  were  destroy- 
ed, without  transfixing  the  bladder  and  in- 
juring the  rectum.  The  risk  was  also  in- 
curred of  inducing  severe  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  if  the  advice  of  Boyer  had  been 
followed,  whicli  consisted  in  shaking  the 
stone  daily,  and  acting  upon  it  by  solvent 
injections.  M.  Cazenave,  therefoi'e,  deter- 
mined to  detach  the  calculus  hy  a  more  cer- 
tain and  expeditious  proceeding.  Having, 
by  the  finger  of  an  assistant  in  the  rectum, 
forcibly  elevated  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
M.  Cazenave,  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  carefully  examined  the  points  of 
adhesion,  and  with  the  most  extreme  cau- 
tion destroyed  them  by  means  of  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  separating  the  lower  sur- 
face of  this  calculus,  which  had  attained  the 
size  of  an  hypertrophied  prostate  in  an  old 
man.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  processes 
of  the  membrane  that  had  penetrated  the 
anfractuosities  of  the  calcidus  were  de- 
tached, and  the  stone  having  been  broken 
down,  the  tragments  were  easily  removed. 

Careful  explorations  and  washing  out  the 
bladder  with  warm  water  terminated  this 
laborious  operation,  which  had  lasted  thirty- 
five  minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  patient  was  skilfully  kept  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  by  M.  Faure  ; 
by  which  means  the  usual  restraint  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  The  patient  remainetl 
motionless  the  whole  time,  and  on  waking 
was  not  conscious  of  anytliing  that  had  oo- 
cun-ed.  A  sliglit  iiffimon-hage  which  took 
place  was  regarded  s\s  r«|ther  salutarj'  than 
otherwise,  and  to  ^^i^ve  contributed  to  the 
very  favourable  i-esult  of  the  operation. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LUNACY. 

On  Tliursdiiy  the  ITtli  iiist.  a  nioclinf!;  of 
the  Assoeialioii  of  Medieal  OlHeers  of  Jlos- 
pitals  for  the  Insane  was  liekl  by  appoint- 
ment at  12  o'elock,  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  : 
Dr.  Conolly,  being  the  senior  member  of 
the  Society,  was  voted  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members,  with  others,  were  pre- 
sent : — i)r.  Bucknill,  of  the  Devon  Asylum  ; 
Dr.  Huxley,  Kent  Asylum  ;  Dr.  Stuart, 
Belfast  Asylum  ;  Dr.  Wintel,  Asylum, 
Oxford  ;  j3r.  Kirkuian,  Suil'ulk  Asylum  ; 
Mr.  Diamond,  Surrey  Asylum  ;  Dr.  Doyd, 
Somerset  Asylum  ;  Mr.  Prosscr,  Asylmn, 
Leicester;  Dr.  Fox,  of  Northwoods  ;  Dr. 
Munro,  of  Betlilem  :  Dr.  Lloyd  "Williams ; 
Dr.  F.  Winslow ;  Dr.  Nesbitt,  of  the 
Northampton  Asylum ;  Mr.  Mallam,  Hook 
I^ortoB  Asylum  ;  &c. 

The  Association  has  been  in  operation 
some  years.  The  uiectLugs  have  hitherto 
been  held  in  the  provmces,  at  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  various  County  Asy- 
lums. It  was,  however,  determined  this 
year  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  London,  in  order  to  afford  the 
members  living  in  the  metropolis  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  with  their  provincial 
friends  some  important  matters  of  business. 
As  a  prelimmary  matter  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Society.  The 
Association  has  always  met  annually  in  the 
provinces,  and  has  been  confined  to  medical 
gentlemen  connected  with  county  or  public 
lunatic  asylums. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried  that  medical 
proprietors  of  private  Asylums  should  be 
eligible  as  members,  and  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen were  immediately  elected.     It  was 
also  resolved  that  for  the  future  the  annual 
meetuigs  should  take  place  in  London,  the 
second  week  in  July,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Association,  resident  in  and  near 
London,  shoidd  also  hold  quarterly  meetings 
in  the  metropohs,  for  tJie  dispatch  of  busi-  , 
ness.     The  condition  of  the  criminal  luna-  i 
tics  was  then  brought  under  the  notice  of  i 
tho   Society  by  Dr.   Conolly ;    and  after  a 
long  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Boyd,  Nes- 
bitt,  and  Winslow  took  part,  it  was  agreed  I 
to  present  a  petition  to  government  for  the 
establishment  of  an  mstitutijn,  apart  from 
Bcthlem,  exclusively  for  the  reception  of 
persons  acquitted  of  crime  on  the  plea  of 
Insanity. 

The  unfortunate,  desolate,  and  unliappy 
condition  of  the  criminal  lunatic  was  feel- 
ingly dwelt  upon  by  all  the  speakers,  and  it 
appeared  to  bo  the  unanimous  opinion  of 


the  AsBOciation  that  sufRcient  attention 
had  not  been  paid  to  their  state.  It  was 
thought  that  great  good  would  result  from 
the  separation  of  the  crinunal  from  the 
other  lunatics  confhied  hi  Bethleni  and 
other  public  siiiylums.  The  state  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  insane  was  then  fully 
discussed.  It  appeared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  that  tlie  Lunacy  Acts 
wei'c  greatly  defective,  and  that  the  whole 
of  them  requu'cd  careful  revision.  Nearly 
all  the  speakers  pointed  out  most  glaring 
errors  in  the  construction  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  bearing  upon  the  management 
of  public  and  private  asylmns  and  the  care 
of  the  insane.  It  was  proposed  that  a 
Committee  of  five  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  formed  to  consider  the  subject.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  nominated : — 
Dr.  Corsellis,  Dr.  Conolly,  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  Dr.  Boyd,  and  Dr.  Nesbitt.  It 
was  also  proposed  and  carried  that  Dr. 
Winslow  be  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  ;  that  he  should  communicate 
with  the  various  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  obtain  from  them  suggestions  as 
to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  embody 
them,  with  his  own  views,  in  an  official 
shape  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
The  mqiiiry  which  Dr.  Winslow  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Association  to  make  was  to 
extend  to  all  the  Lunacy  Acts,  embracing, 
also,  the  enactment  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  lunatics,  which 
was  considered  unjust  and  defective  in  its 
operation.  After  the  dispatch  of  other 
business,  the  Association  agreed  in  a  body 
to  visit  Colney  Hatch  and  the  Sm-rey 
Comity  Asylum,  with  the  view  of  inspecting 
their  arrangements.  The  first  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  be  held  in 
London  early  in  September,  when  import- 
ant matters  of  business  are  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

PAELIAMENTAET  GEANT  TO  THE  EOTAL 
COLLEGE   OF  SUEGEONS. 

On  the  vote  for  £15,000,  for  1851,  towards 
the  erection  of  an  additional  museum,  and 
for  enlarging  the  theatre  of  the  E-oyal 
College  of  Sm'geons,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Hunterian  lectures. 

The  CnANCELLOE  of  the  Exchequee 
said,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
the  most  celebrated  sm-geon,  perhaps,  which 
this  country  ever  produced,  accumulated  a 
collection  of  anatomical  specimens  of  great 
value,  wliich  eventually  became  so  extensive 
and  valuable,  that  they  were  bought  by  the 
country,  and  ultimately  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Since  that 
museum  had  been  committed  to  theii*  care, 
the  College  of  Surgeons  had  most  faith- 
fully discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
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They  had  themselTes  greatly  added  to  the 
museum  at  a  cost  of  no  less  than  £189,000, 
and  thrown  it  open  to  the  public.  Having 
spent  that  very  large  sum  of  money,  which 
they  were  not  bound  to  do,  they  found 
themselves  without  adequate  funds  to  en- 
large the  museum  and  theatre,  as  was  their 
wish.  Under  these  circumstances  they  had 
applied  to  the  Goverament  for  assistance, 
and  the  Government  proposed  to  grant 
them  £15,000  with  that  view,  to  which  he 
trusted  the  committee  would  give  its  assent. 
Colonel  Dttnne  and  Sir  E.  Inglis  each 
supported  the  vote,  which  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

CESAREAN  OPEEATION. 

In  a  short  paragraph  in  our  last  number  it 
was  stated  that  the  recent  operation  on  a 
female  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Oldham.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Al- 
fi'ed  Poland  on  a  patient  luider  the  care  of 
Dr.  Oldham. 

EOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  STIRGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  the  18th 
inst.  : — Messrs.  C.  Le  G.  Brereton — J. 
Grabham — J.  Mudge — C.  H.  Tovey — 
E.  V.  Skinner— T.  Ligertwood-J.' E. 
Davies— T.  D.  Whcatley— M.  C.  Furnell 
— and  J.  P.  Cooper. 


BOOKS  &  PEEIODICALS  EECEIVED 

FOB  BEVIEW 
DURING   THE   LAST  THREE  WEEKS. 

On  the  Infectious  Origin  and  Propagation 
of  Cholera.  By  Alexander  Bryson,  M.D. 
Surgeon,  E.N. 

The  Mesmeric  Mania  of  1851.  By  J.  H. 
Bennett,  M.D.  F.E.S.E. 

The  New  London  Phannacopoeia,  trans- 
lated and  aiTanged  in  a  Tabiilar  Fonn, 
with  the  Edmburgh  and  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeias, shewing  at  One  View  the 
Differences  in  the  Formula'  of  the  Three 
Colleges,  &c.     By  Peter  Squire,  M.E.I, 

Annuaire  de  Cliimie,  1851.  Par  E.  Millon 
et  J.  Nickels. 

Lunatic  Asylums,  Ireland.  Fifth  General 
Eeport,  1851. 

Twenty- first  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Belfast 
District  Asylum. 

Sleep  and  Dreams.  Two  Lectm-es,  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  M.D. 

Singular  Specimens  of  the  Edinburgh 
Practice  of  Criticism.     By  J.  J.  Griffin. 

Casper's  Wochenschrift  fiir  die  gesammte 
Heilkimde.  Nos.  21  to  24,  24  Mai  to 
14  June,  1851. 

Comptes  Eendus.  No8.  24  et  25,  16  et 
23  Juin,  1851. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
July  1851. 


AMEEICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Quarterly  Simuuary  of  the  Transactions  ot 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia.    Nov.  1850  to  Jan.  1851. 

Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner.  May  and 
June  1851. 

British  American  Medical  and  Physica. 
Journal.     July  1851. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  July  19. 


Births. 

Males 7)9 

Females..  688 

1407 


Deaths. 

Males 425 

Females..  448 

873 


Causes  of  Death. 

AllCauses   873 

Specified  Causes 872 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Diseases 209 

•Sporadic  Piseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Ner\'es, 
and  Senses    85 

4.  Heart  and  Hloodvessels .*. .  42 

5.  Lung's  and  org-ans  of  Respiration  112 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 51 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 14 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  15 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 
Joints,  &c 11 

10.  Skin 5 

11.  Premature  Birth 25 

12.  Old  Age 35 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 4 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 26 

Tlie  foUowina;  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 

Small-pox 21  I  Convulsions 23 

Measles 21    Bronchitis  39 

Scarlatina    :     6    Pneumonia 55 


Hooping-cough  ....  34 

Diarrhoea 64 

Cholera 8 

Typhus 32 

Dropsy 13 

Hydrocephalus 24 

Apoplexy 14 

Paralysis 15 


Phthisis    110 

Lung's   11 

Teething 7 

Stomach  8 

Liver 7 

Childbirth    7 

Uterus 5 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29'64 

,,         „        „        Thermometer'  58" 

Self-registering  do.''   Max.   82'    Min.   37* 

»  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  •59.— Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Wells,  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr. 

Ballard,  and  Mr.  Hewer,  will  be  published  iu 

the  following  number. 

CouRiGicNi)A.—At  p.  112,  col.  l,line  19  from 
top,  f<n-  "  pulgs,"  road  "plugs." — P.  117,  c.  2, 
in  leader,  line  18  should  be  line  17.— P.  120,  in 
note  at  foot  ot  col.  2,  for  "  Joel  Dcnnys,"  read 
"Jael  Denny."— Page  121,  col.  2,  line  40,  for 
"  cpileploid,"  read  "epileptoid."— P.  127,  col.  1, 
line  22  from  foot,  for  "  was,"  read  "  were." 
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^ectutrs. 

LECTURES 

ON 

T  U  M  O  U  E  S, 

Delivered   in    the    Theatre    of  the   Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Bv  James  Paget, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  aod  Surgery  to  the 
Collejfe. 

Lecttjee  y. — Part  II. 
Fibroid  or  fibro-plastic  tumours — Origin  of 
the   name — Their  apparent  structure — 
—  Usual   seats   and   relations — sectional 
and  microscopic  characters — Cases  of  the 
disease — its  aptness  to  recur — Cases  ap- 
parently of  a  malignant  form — Account 
<ind  examples  of  a  peculiar  form  of  re- 
curring fibroid  tumours,  and  of  malig- 
nant fibrous  tumours,  with  observations 
on  the  diseases  that   seem    intermediate 
between  the  innocent  and  the  malignant. 
FlBEO-PLASTic  TrMOUES.— M.  Lebert*  has 
given   this   name  to  a  group  of  tumours 
which  he  first  clearly  described.     The  clia- 
racters  of  the  group  are,  in  many  speci- 
mens, well  marked,  and  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  species  of  tumour  that  I  have 
yet  seen  ;  but  I  nuist  admit  myself  unsure 
at  present  of  the  exact  boundaries  and  re- 
lations  of   the   gi'oup.      It    may,    indeed, 
seem  to  some  that  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent not  to  devote  a  separate  description 
to  these  tumoui-s  ;  but  our  conceptions  of 
well-settled  species  are  made  so  vague  by 
including  too  wide  a  range  in  oiu*  descrip- 
tions of  them,  that  the  inconvenience  of 
premature   subdivision   will   be   less  than 
that  of  indefinite  generalities. 

The  fibro-plastic  tumours  bear  a  slight 
resemblance  to  both  the  fibro-cellular  and 
the  fibrous,  m  their  general  appearance  and 
usual  history  ;  but  the  relation  of  these 
several  groups  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
strongly  indicated  by  the  existence  of  in- 
termediate forms,  and,  as  Lebert  imphes, 
by  the  fact  that  the  fibro-plastic  tumours 
ai-e,  in  great  part,  composed  of  microscopic 
bodies  such  as  are  found  in  ordinary 
granulations,  in  progress  of  develop- 
ing fibro-cellular  or  fibrous  tissue.  It 
may  be  thought  that,  as,  among  the 
fibrous  tumours,  we  may  find  some  com- 
posed of  nucleated  blastema,  which  is  one 
of  the  forms  rudimental  of  fibrous  tissue, 
80,  in  these,  we  may  have  examples  of  masses 

•  Physiologie  Patholoi^ique,  t.  ii. :    and  Ab- 
iMndlunpen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  praktischen 

Cnirurgie. 

XLVin.— 1235.     Aug.  1,  1851. 


composed  of  such  varieties  of  nucleated 
cells  as  are  found  in  the  other  most  usual 
rudimental  form  of  the  same  tissue.* 

The  term  "fibro-pliistic"  is  employed  by 
jr.  Lebert  in  consideration  of  these  cells, 
aiul  to  imply  that  the  tumours  are  princi- 
jially  composed  of  those  fonns  of  elongated 
or  caudate  nucleated  cells  wliich  he  names 
"  fibro-plastic,"  which  some  have  called 
"  fibro-ccll.s,"  and  wliich  Schwann  showed 
in  progress  of  development  or  moulding 
into  fibres.  Lebert  employs  this  term  in- 
stead of  "sarcoma,"  or  "  simple  sarcoma,"— 
the  name  under  which  he  believes  most 
of  the  specuncns  of  tliis  tumour  were  hi- 
cluded  before  his  time,  as,  indeed,  tliey  still 
are  by  some  writers.  One  can  hardly  doubt 
the  propriety  of  dismissing  all  such  names 
as  "  simple  sarcoma,"  under  which  so  much 
confusion  and  error  have  been  registered  ; 
and  the  term  proposed  by  M.  Lebert  may 
well  be  employed  till  a  better  historj-  of 
the  tumoiu's  grouped  under  it  may  enable 
us  to  designate  them  better.f 

The  fibro-plastic  tumours  may  be  found 
in  many  situations.  Those  wliich  I  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  completely  have 
been  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  in  the 
mammary  gland,  and  in  the  neck,  near 
the  thyroid  gland.  M.  Lebert  mentions, 
besides  these  situations,  the  bones  in  gene- 
ral, the  eyehds  and  conjunctivpe,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  the  cerebral  membranes, J 
and  the  uterus. § 

In  connection  with  this  variety  of  place, 
they  may  vary  in  external  form  ;  but  their 
tendency  is  to  the  spherical  shape.  Accord- 
ing to  their  general  consistency,  M.  Lebert 
describes  two  principal  varieties — a  softer 
and  a  firaier.  The  softer  variety,  exem- 
plified by  tlie  aural  polypus,  is  yellowish, 
succulent  with  thin  yellow  fluid,  soft  but 
elastic,  rather  tough,  and,  in  both  general 
and  microscopic  characters,  like  the  sub- 

*  On  this  double  plan  of  development  of  fibro- 
cellular  and  til)rous  tissue  see  Lectures  on  Repair 
and  Inflammation,  Medical  Gazette,  1849-50. 

t  The  analoify  of  other  innocent  tumours 
makes  it  prob.ible  that  we  shall  be  able  to  trace 
a  likeness  betv^een  those  of  the  fibro-plastic  kind 
and  some  of  the  natural  structures.  Their  mi- 
nute structures  bear,  indeed,  a  resemblance  to 
those  of  ffranulations;  but  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  cells  with  many  nuclei,  which 
are,  I  think,  most  characteristic  of  them,  and 
often  most  abundant,  are  very  rare  in  granula- 
tions. They  have  made  me  suspect  that  the 
more  proper  homolog-y  of  these  tumours  may  be 
found  in  their  likeness  to  the  inlands  without 
ducts,  especially  to  the  thyroid  ?land. 

i  .See  on  these,  more  particularly,  a  paper  by 
Lebert  in  Virchow  and  Reinhardt's  Archiv.,  B. 
iii.,  H.  iii.  1851. 

§  Structures  like  them  form,  also,  according 
to  him,  many  specimens  of  epulis,  and  the  polvpi 
of  the  external  ear.  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
tumours  of  the  jaw  and  the  conjunctiva  to  which 
M filler  refers  (On  Cancer,  p.  19;,  under  the  name 
of  "  benignant  albuminous  sarcoma,"  were  of 
this  kind. 
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fitance  of  exuberant  weak  gramilations.*'- 
Ihe  firmer  variety  is  that  which  alouc  I 
have  been  able  to  recognise  as  a  distinct 
tumour,  and  which  alone,  therefore,  I 
shall  especially  describe. 

The  tumours  of  this  variety,  then, — the 
proper  fibro-plastic  tumours, — are  usually 
well  defined,  and  either  invested  with  a 
fibro-cellular  capsule,  or  else  easily  sepa- 
rable from  the  surrounding  tissues.  They 
feel  like  luiiformly  compact  masses,  but  are 
in  diifei'ent  instances  variously  consistent. 
The  most  characteristic  examples  are  firm  ; 
and  (if  by  the  name  we  may  imply  such  a 
character  as  tliat  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  a  mammalian  heart)  they  may  be  called 
*'  fleshy."  Others  are  softer,  in  several  gi-a- 
dations  to  the  softness  of  size-gelathie. 
Even  the  firmer  are  brittle,  easily  crushed 
or  broken  ;  they  are  not  tough,  nor  veiy 
elastic,  like  the  fibro-cellular  or  fibrous 
tmnours ;  neither  are  tliey  gi'umous  or 
pulpy  ;  neither  do  they  show  a  gi-anular 
or  fibi'ous  sti'ucture  on  their  cut  or  broken 
surfaces. 

On  section,  the  cut  sui-faces  appear 
smooth,  uniform,  compact,  shining,  succu- 
lent with  a  yellowish,  not  a  creamy,  fluid. 
A  pecahar  appearance  is  commonly  given 
to  these  tumours  by  the  cut  surfece  pre- 
senting blotches  of  dark  or  livid  crimson, 
or  of  a  brownish  or  a  brighter  blood- 
colour,  or  of  a  pale  pink,  or  of  all  tliese 
tints  mingled,  on  the  greyish  white  or 
greenish  basis-colour.f  This  is  the  cha- 
racter by  which,  I  tliink.  they  may  best  be 
recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  though 
there  are  diversities  in  the  extent,  and  even 
in  the  existence,  of  the  blotching.  The 
tumour  may  be  all  pale,  or  have  only  a  few 
points  of  ruddy  blotching,  or  the  cut  sur- 
face may  be  nearly  all  sufl"used,  or  even  the 
whole  substance  may  have  a  dull  raodena 
or  crimson  tinge,  like  the  ruddy  colour  of 
a  heart,  or  tliat  of  the  parenchyma  of  a 
spleen. J  The  presence  of  cysts  containing 
serous  or  bloody  fluid  may  modify  their 
appearance,  but  without  obscuring  their 
more  essential  characters ;  or,  again,  va- 
rieties may  be  connected  with  the  locality 
of  the  tumour;  such  as,  e.  g.,  that  wheu 
they  grow  on  or  within  bones,  small  osseous 
particles  are  commonly  scattered  through 
them. 

*  1  have  already  said  that  alljthe  aural  polypi  1 
have  been  able  to  examine  were  of  simple  fibro- 
cellular  texture  :  perhaps  they  may  acquire  a 
fibro-plastic  character  from  lymph  eifused  in  in- 
flammation. 

t  Lebert  says  the  preenish-yellow  colour  that 
they  may  show  depends  on  a  peculiar  sort  of  fat, 
which  he  rails  Xanthine  (Abhandl.  127). 

i  I  believe  that  many  of  wliat  have  been  named 
spleen-like  tumours  of  the  jaws  have  been  of  this 
kind.  The  colour  they  present  is  not  due  only 
to  blood  in  them;  more  ofitisappropriatc  to  their 
texture,  as  that  of  the  spleen  is  or  that  of  gra- 
nulations. 


However,  among  all  these  varieties,  the 
fibro-plastic  tumours  are  seldom  difficult 
to  recognize ;  they  are  as  well  marked  as 
most  of  the  species,  and  -with  microscopic 
help  can  very  rarely  be  mistaken.  The 
microscope  shows  that  nearly  the  whole 
mass  is  composed  of  cells  and  other  cor- 
puscles, of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief  forms  :  — 

1.  Cells  of  oval,  lanceolate,  or  angidar 
sliapes,  or  elongated  and  attenuated  Uke 
fibro-cells  or  caudate  cells,  having  dimly 
dotted  contents  witli  single  nuclei  and  nu- 
cleoli. 

2.  Free  nuclei,  such  as  may  have  es- 
caped from  the  cells ;  and  among  these, 
some  that  appear  enlarged  and  elliptical, 
or  variously  angular,  or  elongated  towards 
the  same  shapes  as  the  lanceolate  and  cau- 
date cells. 

3.  As  the  most  pecuhar  form, — lai-ge, 
round,  oval,  or  flask-shaped  cells,  from 
^_  to  YiiTTo  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
contain  from  two  to  ten  or  more  oval,  clear, 
and  nucleolated  nuclei,  imbedded  in  clear 
substance.  These  are  "  parent  cells,"  or 
"  brood  cells,"  such  as  one  may  find  some- 
times in  actively  growing  granulations,  and 
such  as  exist  among  the  essential  structures 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

All  these  forms  of  corpuscles  lie  indis- 
criminately placed  in  a  dimly  gi-anular  sub- 
stance, with  abundant  granular  matter  and 
free  nuclei ;  or  else,  a  material  thus  com- 
posed is  traversed  by  filaments,  and  bun- 
dles of  fibro-ceUular  tissue,  and  blood- 
vessels. 

Such  are  the  microscopic  characters  of 
the  fibro-plastic  tumours,  and  these  as 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
innocent  timiours,  as  their  general  aspects 
and  histories  do  from  the  mahguant  ones. 

Now,  respecting  the  histories  of  fibro- 
plastic tumours,  the  cases  hitherto  observed 
are  perhaps  too  few  and  too  various  to 
justify  many  general  conclusions.  The 
chief  facts  are,  that  these  tumours  usually 
occur  singly,  and  most  commonly  in  youth, 
or  before  old  age,  that  they  generally  grow 
slowly  and  without  pain,  and  that  they 
occur  without  any  known  cause,  such  as 
injury  or  hereditarj-  disposition.  I  do  not 
know  any  degenerations  to  whicli  they  may 
be  prone,  and  thefr  permanently  ceUidar 
forms  show  tliem  to  be  less  apt  for  develop- 
ment tlian  for  growth. 

They  have  not  usually  any  character  of 
malignancy.     Lebert's*   opinion    is    very 

*  L.  c.  Unfortunately  M.  Lebert  has  rarely 
bcci)  able  to  extend  his  cases  beyond  the  time  of 
the  recovery  from  the  operation.  Amongr  his 
rases,  No.  C  in  the  "  Physiolo?ie  Pathologrique," 
T.  ii.  p.  138,  is  the  only  one  of  certain  fibro- 
plastic tumour  in  which  the  patient  was  observed 
long  after  its  removal :  in  this  case  the  patient 
remained  well  for  at  least  six  years. 
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decided  on  tliis  point ;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  eases  I  liave  watehed.* 
Tluis,  a  lad,  eighteen  years  old,  was  under 
Mr.  Stanley's  eare,  four  years  ago,  with  a 
tumour  oeeupying  the  interior  of  the  sym- 
physis, and  iinmediately  adjacent  parts,  of 
Ids  lower  jaw-bone.  It  had  been  observed 
gi-adually  increasing  for  eigiit  mont lis  with- 
out pain,  and  in  its  growth  had  disparted 
the  walls  of  the  jaw,  hollowing  out  a  cavity 
for  itself,  and  jirojecting  into  the  moutli 
through  one  of  the  alveoli.  Mr.  Stanley 
removed  the  portion  of  the  jaw,  from  tlie 
first  left  molar  to  the  first  right  bicuspid 
tooth,  and  the  tumour  presented  the 
greenish  and  greyish  basis,  blotched  with 
crimson  and  various  brownish  tints,  and 
the  characters  of  firmness,  succidency,  and 
microscopic  texture,  which  I  have  described, 
as  most  distinctive  of  the  fibro-plastic  tu- 
mours. It  was  the  specimen  from  which 
some  of  tlie  microscopic  sketches  were  made, 
and  might  be  considered  typical.  This 
patient  is  still  in  good  health,  with  no  ap- 
peannice  of  return  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Lawrence  lately  had  under  care  a 
■woman,  twenty-one  years  old,  with  a  tu- 
mour in  the  alveolar  part  of  the  front  of 
the  upptr  jaw.  This  was  of  about  twelve 
months  diu-ation.  It  was  seated  between 
the  walls  of  the  alveolar  and  adjacent  por- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw,  projecting  slightly 
into  both  the  mouth  and  the  cavity  of  the 
nose.  After  cutting  away  the  front  wall  of 
the  jaw,  the  tumour  was  cleared  out  from 
all  the  cavity  in  wliich  it  lay  imbedded. 
It  was  in  all  microscopic  characters  bke 
that  last  mentioned,  and  resembled  it  in 
general  features,  except  in  that  it  had  in 
■every  part  the  dark  ruddy  colour  of  a 
strong  heart.  The  operation  was  perfonned 
seven  months  ago,  and  there  has  been  no 
reappearance  of  the  disease,  such  as  would 
probably  liave  occmTed  even  before  this  in 
the  case  of  a  malignant  tumour,  if  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  remove  it,  without 
the  bone  in  wliich  it  was  growing.f 

But  I  believe  we  must  not  yet  accept  the 
ride,  exemplified  by  these  and  similar  cases, 
as  free  from  exceptions ;    for  I  have  seen 

•  Some  of  the  growths  included  under  the 
nanieare  difHcult  to  remove  eiitire,and  some  are  so 
placed  that  the  surgeon  is  often  tempted  to  leave 
portions  of  them.  So  a  fibro-plastic  epulis  or 
aural  polypus  may  ^ov/  again  after  an  operation, 
but  this  may  be  only  because  the  removal  was 
incomplete.  When  the  whole  disease  is  removed 
recurrence  is  certainly  unusual  in  either  of  these 
iiiseases. 

t  Mr.  Lawrence  has,  at  this  time,  under 
treatment  a  young-  woman  in  whom  both  upper 
jaws  have  been  the  seats  of  fibro-plastic  tumours. 
He  has  lately  removed  one  of  the  tumours,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  rigrht  upper  jawbone;  the 
Other  tumour  appears  subsidin;? ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  case,  the  whole  of  its  re- 
cent process  has  been  very  unlike  that  of  a 
malig;nant  disease, 


two  cases  of  what,  at  present,  I  must  the 
lieve  to  be  the  same  form  of  tumour,  hat- 
had  a  very  diH'ercnt  issue. 

A  woman,  fifty  yeara  old,  was  under 
Mr.  Stanley's  care,  in  18t7,  with  an  ir- 
regular, roundish,  heavy  tumour  in  her  left 
breast,  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  It  projected  in  the  breast,  and 
the  skin  over  it  was  red  and  tense,  and 
at  one  part  seemed  to  ])oint,  as  if  with 
suppuration.  Sonic  axillary  glands  wove 
enlarged,  but  not  hardened. 

This  tumour  had  existed  about  nine 
months,  had  been  the  seat  of  occasional 
pain,  and  was  increasing.  It  was  considerd 
to  be  hard  cancer  ;  but,  on  removal  of  the 
breast,  was  found  to  be  a  distinct  growth, 
coni])letely  separable  from  the  mammary 
gland,  which  Mas  pressed  aside  by  it.  Its 
character  was  obscured  by  suppuration  in 
many  ))oints  of  its  substance  ;  yet  after  a 
careful  examhiation  of  it  in  the  recent 
state,  and  a  repeated  examination  of  the 
notes  and  sketches  that  I  made  of  its  struc- 
ture, I  can  only  conclude  that  it  was  a 
fibro-plastic  tumour  suppurated. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  removal  of 
her  breast,  this  patient  retm'ned  to  the  hos- 
pital, with  a  large  idcerated  tumour  in  the 
lower  part  of  her  left  axilla,  which  had 
begun  to  form  as  a  distinct  tumour  six 
months  after  the  operation.  This  was  like 
a  large  flat  ulcerated  cancer :  it  often  bled 
freely.  Her  general  health  was  deeply 
alTected  by  it,  and  she  died  in  two  or  three 
months  after  her  readmission. 

The  malignant  character  manifested  in 
this  case  was  yet  more  decidedly  marked  in 
another.  A  man,  fifty-three  years  old,  of 
healthy  appearance,  was  under  Mr.  Law- 
rence's care  with  an  oval  tumour,  extending, 
under  the  mastoid  muscle,  from  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  to  the  clavicle.  Bloody  serum 
oozed  from  it  through  tiiree  small  apertures 
in  the  integuments.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  tumour  felt  as  if  containing  fluid;  the 
posterior  part  felt  soUd,  firm,  and  elastic. 
He  had  obsei-ved  this  tumour  for  ten 
months,  having  fomid  one  morning,  when 
he  awoke,  a  limip  nearly  as  large  as  an  egg, 
wliich  regidarly  increased.  In  two  months 
it  had  become  very  large  :  it  was  punctured, 
and  about  one-tliird  of  a  pint  of  reddish 
serum  was  discharged  from  it.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding eight  months  it  was  tapped  tliii-ty- 
four  times  more,  about  the  same  quantity 
of  similar  fliud  being  each  time  evacuated. 
It  was  also  six  times  injected  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  twice  traversed  with  setons,  and 
in  various  other  ways  severely  treated.  The 
only  general  result  was,  that  it  increased, 
and  seemed  to  become,  in  proportion,  more 
solid.  When  admitted  under  Mr.  Law- 
rence, all  the  parts  over  the  tumour  were 
extremely  tense  and  painful,  and  cerebral 
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disturbance  appeared  to  be  produced  by  its 
pressure  on  the  great  blood-Tessels  of  the 
neck.  It  was  freely  cut  into,  and  tlie 
surface  which  was  exposed  presented  well- 
marked  charactere  of  the  fibro-plastic  tu- 
tnoiu-s  such  as  I  have  described.  Some 
small  portions  that  were  removed  enabled 
me  to  confu'm  this  with  the  microscope. 
The  fibro-plastic  elongated,  and  the  many- 
nucleated  cells,  were,  to  all  ap]iearance,  de- 
cisive. The  incision  of  the  tumour  pro- 
duced temporary  relief;  but  the  tumour 
continued  to  gi'ow,  and  death  occiured 
nearly  twelve  months  from  its  commence- 
ment. In  examination  after  death,  the 
solid  portion  of  the  tumour  formed  five- 
sixths  of  its  bulk,  the  rest  consisting  of  a 
suppurating  cavity.  The  microscopic  cha- 
racters of  the  solid  part  were  exactly  like 
those  of  the  portions  removed  during  life, 
though  the  substance  apj)eared  firmer  and 
whiter  tlian  before,  and  yielded,  when 
scraped,  a  creamy  fluid.  Four  small  masses 
of  similar  substance  were  found  in  the 
lungs  ;  and  a  similar  material  was  diffused 
in  one  cei-vical  gland. 

Now,  in  both  these  cases,  and  especially 
in  the  last,  tlie  whole  histo)y  of  which 
seems  full  of  anomaUes,  there  were  certainly 
such  features  of  dissimilarity  from  the  usual 
general  characters  of  the  fibi'o-plastic  tu- 
mours, tliat,  although  the  microscopic  cha- 
racters appeared  identical,  yet  they  are  not 
enough  to  prove  even  the  occasional  malig- 
najicy  of  the  disease :  but  they  are  enougli 
to  make  us  cautious — enough  to  induce  us 
to  study  this  disease  vei-y  carefully,  as  one 
of  those  that  may,  in  different  conditions, 
or  in  different  persons,  pursue  very  diffe- 
rent courses, — appearing  in  some  innocent, 
in  others  malignant.  Tiie  use  of  such  terms 
as  "serai-malignant,"  "locally  mahgnant," 
*'  less  malignant  than  cancer,"  and  the  hke, 
in  relation  to  growths  of  tliis  kind,  involves 
subjects  of  singidar  interest  in  pathology, 
as  well  as  in  practical  surgeiy ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  may  be  well  to  form  no  conclusive 
opinion  upon  them.  I  can  scarcely  doiibt 
that  certain  tumours,  presenting,  in  all  ap 
parent  structure,  the  same  characters,  may, 
in  different  persons,  appear  "  innocent"  or 
"  malignant :"  but  respecting  the  grounds 
of  these  differences,  I  can  as  yet  scax'cely 
offer  a  suggestion.*  At  present  I  would 
ratiier  doubt  than  adopt  any  general  con- 
clusion on  the  questions  herein  involved. 

Doubts  such  as  I  have  just  expressed 

*  Only,  I  think  I  have  known  cases  making  it 
probable,  that  the  children  of  a  cancerous  parent 
may  be  the  subjects  of  tumours  which  may  be 
like  innocent  tumours  (such  as  the  mammary 
glandular)  in  their  structure,  but  may  resemble 
cancers  in  a  peculiar  rapidity  of  (,'row  tli,  a  prone- 
ness  to  ulceration  and  haemorrhage,  and  an  apt- 
ness to  return  after  removal. 


exist,  also,  vnth  peculiar  force,  in  relation  to 
the  two  groups  of  tumom-s  to  which  the 
remainder  of  this  lecture  must  be  devot«d. 

For  one  group,  the  name  of  "  RECUREiKa 
Fibroid  Tcmoues"  may,  for  the  present, 
suffice :  their  chief  characteristics  being  that 
their  general  aspect  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  common  fibrous  tumom's,  their 
microscopic  structure  is  in  many  respects 
like  that  of  the  fibro-plastic  tumours,  and 
the  most  strikhig  feature  in  their  liistoiy 
is  then'  pronencss  to  return  after  removal. 

A.  brief  account  of  some  eases  of  this 
tumour  may  best  illustrate  it.  The  first  I 
saw  was  from  a  gentleman,  sixty  years  old, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley.  In  1846  a 
tumour  was  removed  by  Mr.  Cockle  from 
tlie  upper  and  outer  part  of  his  leg.  It  lay 
close  to  the  tibia,  was  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
and  was  considered  fibrous.  Some  months 
aftei-wards,  another  tumour  w  as  found  in 
the  same  place,  and  when  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut, was  removed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Loudon  Hospital,  who  considered  it  "  de- 
cidedly fibrous."  In  October  1847,  Mr. 
Stanley  removed  from  the  same  place  a 
third  tumoiu-;  and  this  I  examined  mi- 
nutely. It  had  the  shape,  and  nearly  the 
size,  of  a  patella ;  and  the  note  that  I  made 
of  its  general  appearance  was,  that  it  was 
"  very  hke  those  fibrous  tumom-s  w  hicK  are 
wliitest,  most  homogeneous,  and  least  fasci- 
culate and  glistening;"  and  that  "without 
the  microscope  I  should  certainly  have 
called  it  a  fibrous  tumour." 

The  microscopic  examiuation,  however, 
shewed  peculiar  structures.  The  tumour 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  vei*y  nar- 
row, elongated,  caudat-e,  and  oat-shaped 
nucleated  cells,  many  of  which  had  long 
and  subdivided  terminal  processes.  Their 
contents  were  dimly  shaded ;  and  in  many 
instances  the  nuclei  appeared  to  swell  out 
the  body  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  most  elon- 
gated gi-anidation-cells,  or  fibro-plastic  cells. 
With  these  cells  were  scattered  free  nuclei, 
and  grumous  or  granular  mattter,  such 
as  might  have  been  derived  from  dism- 
tegi-ated  cells.  Very  little  filamentous 
tissue  was  contained  in  any  part  of  the 
tumom*. 

Now,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  third 
tumour,  the  parts  around  it  were  very 
freely  removed,  the  periosteum  was  scraped 
from  the  tibia,  and  every  assm'ance  seemed 
to  exist  that  the  whole  disease  was  cleared 
away.  But  in  June,  1848,  two  small 
tumours  appeared  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  just  below  the  seats  of  the  former 
operations.  These  also  were  removed,  and 
these  had  the  same  fibrous  appearance, 
and  the  same  minute  texture,  as  the  pre- 
cccUng.  Some  momlis  only  elapsed  before 
in  the  same  place  another  tumour  grew; 
i.  e.  a  sixth  tiunour.   The  patient  despairing 
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of  remedy  by  operations,  iillowed  this  to 
prow  till  last  Noveuitier,  by  wliicli  time 
it  had  aei]uired  a  diameter  of  between  four 
and  five  inehes,  iind  protruded  as  ii  large  soft 
fungous  mass  from  tlie  front  of  the  leg. 
Two  profuse  hiemorrliai,'es  oecurred  from 
it,  and  made  him  earnestly  bt-g  that  his 
limb  miglit  be  removed  to  relieve  him  from 
the  extreme  misery  of  his  disease.  The 
amputation  was  pcrfonned,  and  he  died 
in  a  few  days. 

The  tumour  removed  with  the  leg  ap- 
jiciu-ed  confused  witli  thin  slvin  over  it. 
It  i-ested  below  on  tlie  muscles  of  tlie 
leg,  but  was  not  mixed  with  them  ex- 
cept at  a  scar  from  the  former  opei'ations. 
The  tumour  was  milk-white,  soft,  and 
brain-hke,  except  where  discoloured  by 
etfused  blood,  and  in  the  exposed  parts 
was  soft,  pidpy,  and  gnimous.  One  would 
certainly,  judging  by  its  general  aspect, 
have  called  this  a  brain-like  medullary  can- 
cer ;  and  yet  it  had  essentially  tlie  same 
microscopic  characters  as  the  tumours  I 
fii'st  examined  from  the  same  patient,  onl}', 
the  narrow,  elongated,  caudate  cells  were 
very  generally  filled  with  minute  sliining 
molecules,  as  if  from  fatty  degeneration  con- 
nected with  the  protrusion  and  partial 
slougliing  of  the  mass,  fnfortimately  no 
examination  of  tlie  body  was  made  after 
deatli,  and  it  could  only  be  guessed,  from 
the  absence  of  emaciation,  and  of  all  otlier 
indication  of  general  loss  of  healtli,  that  no 
similar  disease  existed  in  internal  organs. 

In  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  I  as- 
sisted ilr.  Stanley,  in  May,  1848,  in  the 
removal  ofatmuour  from  the  shoulder  of 
a  gentleman,  28  years  old.  It  had  been 
growing  under  the  deltoid  for  sis  months, 
was  loosely  connected  witli  the  suiTound- 
ing  parts,  and  was  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  It  had  the  generid  asj^ect  of 
a  common  fibrous  tmnour ;  fimi,  tough, 
white,  traversed  with  irregular  bands.  It 
was  easily  and  completely  removed,  but 
■was  not  examined  with  the  microscope. 
The  wound  of  the  operation  healed  well ; 
but,  two  months  afterwards,  a  second  tu- 
mour appeared  under  the  cicatix.  This 
was  removed  with  some  of  the  adjacent 
muscles,  and  other  tissues.  It  was  like  the 
first,  only  less  tough,  and  more  lobed,  and 
elastic ;  but  under  the  microscope,  instead 
of  appearuig  fibrous,  it  appeared  composed 
almost  entii-ely  of  elongated  and  caudate 
nucleated  cells,  verv  like  those  described 
in  the  last  case,  and  mixed  with  free  nuclei, 
and  gi-anular  matter. 

In  March,  1849,  a  third  tumour  was 
remoTcd  from  the  same  part,  which  had 
been  noticed  two  months,  and  again  pre- 
sented the  same  character ;  it  was  indeed 
greyer,  and  less  firm,  and  more  shining 
and  succulent  on  its  cut  surfaces,  but  the 


diflerences  to  the  naked  eye  were  not  great, 
and  the  microscopic  structure  was  the  very 
same  as  in  the  former  instance. 

In  October,  18-t(),  anotiier  tumour  had 
formed,  and  after  it  liad  resisted  various 
methods  of  treatment,  Mr.  Stanley  re- 
moved tliis  also,  by  a  fourth  operation,  in 
December.   It  had  again  the  same  character. 

In  the  course  of  1850,  a  fiftli  tumoiu" 
appeai'cd  in  the  same  part,  and  when  I  saw 
tl.e  patient  a  few  months  ago,  this  remained 
growing  slowly,  but  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  his  general  health.  He  was 
pursuing  an  active  occu])ation,  and,  but 
for  tlu;  tumour,  might  have  been  thought 
a  healthy  man. 

Prof  Gluge  *  has  given  a  good  general 
account  of  the  history  of  such  tumours  as 
these,  as  examples  of  the  forms  transitional 
to  cancer.  He  names  them  "albuminous 
sarcoma  ;"  a  term  one  hears  frequently 
used,  without  perhaps,  any  clear  meaning, 
yet  generally,  I  think,  with  the  suspicion 
that  the  growths  to  whicli  it  is  appUed 
are  not  wholly  innocent. f  Among  the 
cases  which  he  cites,  one  coincides  exactly 
with  those  I  have  detailed.  A  Major,  45 
years  old,  fell  from  liis  horse,  in  1843. 
Six  or  seven  weeks  afterwards,  a  tumour 
apjjearcd  over  his  scapula.  It  was  re- 
moved, but  after  some  months  returned. 
Between  1843  and  1848,  four  such  tu- 
mours were  removed  from  the  same  part. 
In  181-8,  the  patient  was  under  the  care 
of  M.  Scut  in,  who  removed  the  fifth  tu- 
mour, and  Grluge's  description  of  this, 
mcluding  the  expression  that  in  colour 
and  consistence  it  was  like  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  intestinal  canal,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  was  like  the  less  firm  of  the 
specimens  tliat  I  have  been  describing. 
In  the  last  of  these  five  operations,  and  in 
one  previously,  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
was  followed  by  free  cauterization  of  the 
wound ;  yet  the  last  account  pubhshed  by 
Professor  Gluge,  was  that  in  April,  1849, 
a  sixth  tumour  had  appeared  in  the  same 
part :  and  he  has  iiiformed  me  by  letter, 
that  in  1850  the  patient  died.  J 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  all  these 
cases,  recm'rence  is  the  only  featm-e  in  the 
history  of  the  disease  making  it  resemble 
the  malignant  growths.  And  a  case  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  all  that  have  been  recorded,  proves 
tliat  this  tendency  to  reciurence  may  at 
length  cease.  The  case  is  related  in  the 
48th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh   Medical 


*  Pathol.  Histolog-ie,  p.  49. 

t  "What  Miiller  (On  Cancer,  p.  19)  refers  to  as 
examples  of  benignant  albuminous  sarcoma 
were  probably  examples  of  the  fibro-plastic 
tumour. 

t  Gluffe  cites  three  other  cases;  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  they  were  of  this  kind. 
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and  Surgical  Journal,  and  by  Dr.  Macla- 
gan's  extreme  kindness  I  am  enabled  to 
illustrate  it  with  fLuished  drawings  of  the 
tumours  removed  in  the  suceessive  opera- 
tion. 

A  girl,  22  years  old,  had  a  tumour,  of 
tlu'ee  years  growth,  on  the  left  lumbar 
region  about  an  ineh  from  the  spme.  In 
1832,  it  was  about  as  large  as  a  Jarganelle 
pear,  firm,  but  elastic  and  moveable,  and 
below  it  was  a  portion  of  indvu-ated  skin. 
The  tumour  and  diseased  skin  were  re- 
moved, and  the  former  "  possessed  most 
of  the  characters  of  a  simple  fibrous  tu- 
mour." After  about  twelve  months  tlie 
disease  returned  in  the  scar.  Three  httle 
tumours  formed,  and  these  with  the  sear 
were  removed  freely,  in  February,  1834. 
*'The  extirpated  mass  bore  a  sti-iking  re- 
semblance to  tliat  previously  removed." 
Between  twelve  and  eighteen  months  later 
a  thu'd  growth  appeared ;  which,  after 
increasing  for  a  year  and  a  half,  was  re- 
moved. "It  had  the  same  elastic  feel  and 
fibrous  appearance  ;  and  the  semitrans- 
parent  puikish  grey  colom*  was  the  same 
as  in  the  original  tiunour."  After  tliis 
operation  no  fresh  growth  ensued,  and 
Dr.  Maclagan  informs  me  tliat  the  patient 
remains  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Maclagan  has  added  the  account  of 
another  case  in  whicli  the  essential  features 
were  quite  similar ;  and  to  these  I  miglit 
add  others.  One  was  described  by  Mr. 
Syme,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society,*  in  wliich 
tln-ee  similar  tumours  were  in  nine  years 
removed  from  a  patient  64  years  old. 
Another,  wliich  I  believe  must  be  referred 
to  this  group,  is  accurately  described  and 
figured  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett.+  But 
the  references  to  these,  and  the  accounts 
that  I  have  given  of  other  cases,  may 
suffice  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
tumours  having  tliese  remarkable  charac- 
ters in  common  : — 1st.  A  general  resem- 
blance to  tlie  fibrous  tumours  in  their  ob- 
vious characters ;  2d.  A  microscopic  tcx- 
tm'e  resembling  tliat  of  the  fibro-plastic 
more  than  of  any  other  tumour,  yet  difi'er- 
ing  in  the  absence  of  tlie  many -nucleated 
cells  ;  3d.  A  tendency  to  local  recurrence 
after  removal,  and,  in  the  worst  extremity, 
to  protrusion  and  ulceration,  like  a  malig- 
nant growth ;  J  4th.   An  absence  of  tliose 


*  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  ii. 
p.  194.  The  report  states  that  Professor  Bennett 
foiuKl  the  microscopic  characters  ot  this  tumour 
similar  to  those  oC  the  tibro-plastic  tumours  of 
Lchert.  Probably  this  refers  to  the  elonirateil 
cells  alone.  I  have  not,  in  any  of  these  tumours, 
found  the  large  nniny-micleated  cells  which 
occur  in  the  fibro-plastic  tun;ours. 

t  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  p.  87. 

i  Mr.  .Syme  particularly  mentions  this  as  a 
character  belongin;;  to  those  which  he  has  seen. 
It  looks,  indeed,  very  like  a  sign  of  malignant 


events  wliich,  in  cases  of  ordinary  malig- 
nant growths,  would  coincide  with  this 
local  recurrence,  such  as  cachexia,  and  the 
alf'ection  of  distant  parts,  or  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

How  may  we  intei-pret  their  singular 
proneness  to  recur  ?  Two  views  may  be 
taken  of  the  facts.*  The  tumours  may, 
from  the  first,  be  formed  of  a  cluster  or 
group,  and  tlicn  the  removal  of  one  of  them 
only  leaves  tlie  remainder  to  continue  their 
growth  ;  or,  2dly,  the  apparent  recurrence 
may  be  a  real  one,  such  as  we  suppose 
occm's  in  the  case  of  cancers  ;  in  wliich  we 
pi-esume  that,  in  a  first  operation,  every 
morbid  structm'e  already  formed  in  a  part 
is  removed,  and  entu'ely  new  growths  are 
jjroduced  in  the  same  part. 

The  former  view  is  supported  by  whatever 
of  resemblance  exists  between  lliese  and 
fibrous  tumours,  whose  proneness  to  multi- 
plicity is  remarkable ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes,  after  the  removal  of  one  of  these, 
two,  or  a  more  numerous  group,  have  ap- 
peared in  tlie  same  part.     Yet  the  objec- 
tions  to  this  view  appear   to  me    more 
weighty.     If  we  svippose,   in  any  case  in 
which   six   or   seven  tumours   liave  been 
removed  in  succession  from  the  same  part, 
in  as  many  years,  that  all  began  to  grow 
at  or  about  the   same  time,  the  last   of 
these   ought,   according    to    the    rate    of 
growth  of  the  rest,  to  have  come  into  view- 
much  sooner.     If  the  second  tumour  were 
not    discernible    in    the    first    operation, 
vvliere,  or  of  what  size,  was  tlie  sixth  ? — or 
why    did  it  require  six  or  more  years  to 
come  to  the  same  bulk  as   the  supposed 
coeval   second    tumour    acquired  in    one 
year  ?   It  may  be  added  that  some  of  these 
tumours  ajspcar   to  have  reciu'red  in  tlie 
substance  of    a  scar  left  after  a  fonner 
operation — in    a  tissue,    therefore,    wliich 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
operations.     Nor  must  we  overlook,  hi  con- 
nection with    this    apparent    aptness    to 
recur,  the   fact    that  the  later-formed   of 
these  tumours  may  assume  certain  charac- 
ters of  the  tliorouglily  malignant  growths 
which  were  not   observed  in  the   earlier. 
In  one  of  the  cases   I  have  seen,  the  last 
tumour  was,  in  general  aspect,  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  brain-like  tumour, 


disensc ;  but  it  may  be  only  another  feature  of 
{jpneral  resemblance  lietn'cen  these  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous fibrous  tumours  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  lecture. 

*  Some  would  add  a  third,  supposing  that 
in  all  tliese  cises  portions  of  the  tumour  were 
left  behind  in  the  operations.  IJiit  this  is  unrea- 
sonable. These  tumours  are  not  more  ditticult 
to  remove  wholly  than  many  are  which  never 
thus  recur,  such  as  the  fatty,  tibro-cellular,  and 
the  like.  Uosides,  in  many  of  the  cases  I  have 
cited,  it  is  certaui  that  the  whole  tumour  was 
every  time  removed. 
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though,  in  microscopic  characters,  essen- 
tiaUy  like  its  prodcoessors.  In  one  of 
Proibssor  Ghige's  cases,  tlie  transitions 
to  coniplotoly  niaUgnaut  characters  ap- 
peared yet  iiiore  sure.  Jlr.  Syuie  also  ex- 
jn-csses  a  siuular  transition  ;  desei-iliing,  as 
the  usual  coiu-se  of  tliese  cases,  (hat,  alter 
one  or  two  recurrences  of  the  tiunour,  the 
next  new  prochictions  present  a  degenera- 
tion of  cliaractor,  excite  pain,  proceed  to 
fungous  ulceration,  and  thus  in  the  end 
pi'ovo  fatal.  So  that,  although  there  be 
cases  in  wliiehthis  evil  career  has  not  been 
nui,  yet  I  think  we  may  regard  these  tu- 
mom's  as  approximating  to  characters  of 
maUgnancy,  not  only  in  their  proueness  to 
recur  after  removal,  but  in  then*  aptness  to 
assume  sometimes  the  more  maUgnant  fea- 
tures the  more  often  they  reciu".  AMiat- 
ever  be  the  truth  concerning  the  supposed 
transfoi'matiou  of  an  innocent  into  a 
malignant  morbid  structui-e,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  cases  of 
some  recurrhig  growths,  the  successively 
later  growths  acquii-e  more  and  more  of  the 
characters  of  thorouglily  malignant  dis- 
ease.* 

The  second  group  of  tumours,  which, 
wliile  bearing  an  apparent  relation  to  the 
fibrous  tumours,  yet  exhibit  features  of 
malignant  nature,  are  those  to  which,  till 
their  characters  are  more  perfectly  known, 
I  would  give  the  name  of  Malignant 
FiBBors  TriiOTJKS.  In  both  general  and 
microscopic  characters  they  exactly  re- 
semble, I  believe,  the  ordinary  fibrous 
tumours  already  described  ;  but  they  diifcr 
from  them  in  that  they  recur  once  or  more 
after  removal,  and  form  not  only  in  their 
first  locality,  but  in  internal  parts  remote 
from  it. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  seen  was  m  a  poor  widow 
who  was  imder  my  care  ten  years  ago. 
She  was  17  yeai-s  old,  and  had  been  crip- 
pled with  acute  rheumatism  for  ten  years 
before  she  foimd  a  small  moveable  tumour 
in  her  right  breast.  This  had  increased 
slowly  till  seven  weeks  before  I  saw  her, 
when,  having  struck  it,  it  began  to  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  became  the  seat  and 
centre  of  severe  pain.  It  mcreased  to 
between  two  and  three  mchcs  in  diameter, 
■was  nearly  spherical,  very  firm,  tense,  and 
painftd, — even  extremely  painful.  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  large  hard  cancer,  and 
removed  the  whole  breast. 

1  tound  the  tumour  completely   sepa- 


*  Compare  some  of  the  cases  next  described ; 
some  also  of  those  ofrecurring:  proliferous  cysts 
in  the  breast ;  and  a  remarkable  case,  of  whi<-h 
specimens  nn-  itf  scribed  in  the  Cntalogne  of  the 
Museum  of  St.  ]<artholoiiiew's,  ser.  35,  Nos. 
23,29. 


rable  from  the  mammai-y  gland,  which  was 
pushed  aside  by  it,  but  was  healthy  :  the 
cut  surface  could  not,  I  think,  have  been 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus,  with  undu- 
lating white  bands,  except  in  that  part  of 
it  had  a  sull'used  purplish  thige.*  The 
whole  substance  of  the  tumour  had  the 
same  characters  ;  and  in  microscopic  exa- 
mination, often  and  lately  repeated,  I  coidd 
find  nothing  but  tough,  compact,  well- 
formed,  fibrou-i  tissue,  with  imbedded 
elongated  nuclei.  On  boiling,  gelatine  was 
freely  yielded.  In  short,  I  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  any  means 
but  the  history,  this  tumour  from  a  com- 
mon lunnixed  fibrous  tumom*  of  the  jaw 
or  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Three  months  alter  the  operation  a  tu- 
mour appeared  under  the  scar.  It  grew 
very  quickly,  and  felt  just  like  the  former 
tumour.  After  two  months  the  tliin  scar 
began  to  ulcerate,  and  the  integuments 
around  sloughed  ;  and  shortly  the  whole  of 
tliis  tumour  was  separated  by  slougliing, 
and  was  removed  entu*e.  This  also  had 
and  still  retains  every  character  of  the 
common  fibrous  timioiu". 

After  the  separation  of  this  second  tu- 
mour, a  huge  cavity  remained,  with  slough- 
ing walls ;  then,  as  the  slougliing  cleared 
away,  hard  knots,  hke  those  of  a  cancerous 
ulcer,  grew  up  from  the  walls,  and  the  dis- 
ease assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  vast 
and  deep  hard  cancerous  sore.  In  two 
mouths  she  died.  I  found  the  ulcer  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter  :  its  walls  were  formed  of 
a  thick  nodidatcd  layer  of  hard,  whitish, 
vascular  substance,  like  the  firmest  kinds  of 
medullaiy  cancer.  Both  lungs  contained 
between  twenty  and  thu-ty  small  masses  of 
similar  substance  imbedded  or  infiltrated 
in  then-  tissue  ;t  and  tliis  substance  I  have 
recently  again  examined,  and  found  to  be  a 
complete  fibrous  tissue,  hke  that  of  the  first 
tumour  removed.  I  found  no  similar  dis- 
ease elsewhere. 

All  the  characteristic  features  of  malig- 
nant disease  were  thus  superadded  to  the 
growth  of  a  tumour  which  appeared  to  be, 
in  every  structural  character,  identical  with 
the  common  innocent  fibrous  tumour. 
Nearly  the  same  events  were  observed  in 
the  following  case  : — In  1835,  a  man  was  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  ilr.  Earle,  with'  a  large  spheroidal  tu- 
mour, lying  by  the  base  of  his  scapula,  and 
extending  beneath  it.  It  was  removed ; 
and  I  remember  that  it  was  easily  enu- 
cleated from  the  adjacent  parts,  and  was 

*  See  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  ser.  3* 
Nos.  24  and  25 ;  and  Museum  Coll.  Surg.  No. 
224. 

t  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  U ;  43,  Mus.  Coll. 
Surg. 
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called  "  albuminous  sarcoma ;"  but  it  was 
not  preserved.  About  a  year  afterwards 
he  returned  with  a  yet  larger  tumour  in  the 
same  situation.  Mr.  Skey  removed  this, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  sca- 
pula, to  both  surfaces  of  which  it  was  closely 
united.  Thewound  was  scarcely  healed,  when 
another  tumour  appeared,  and  increased 
rapidly.  With  this  the  patient  died,  and 
growths  of  similar  substance,  white,  very 
firm,  and  nodulated,  were  foimd  beneath 
that  part  of  the  pleura  which  corresponded 
•with  the  growth  on  the  exterior  of  the 
chest.  I  state  these  particulars  from  me- 
mory; but  I  have  foiuid,  from  repeated 
recent  examinations,  that  the  tmuoiu*  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Skey  is  of  fibrous  textvu-e, 
resembling  the  common  fibrous  tumours 
both  in  general  and  in  microscopic  charac- 
ters, and,  hke  them,  yielding  gelatine  when 
boiled.*  It  is  lobed,  with  partitions  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  and  its  several  lobes 
are  intersected  with  obscure  opaque  white 
fibres :  it  is  tough,  compact,  and  heavy, 
and  tears  with  an  obscure  fibrous  grain.  It 
is  easily  dissected  for  the  microscope,  tear- 
ing into  fasciculi,  and  appears  composed 
wholly  of  closely-placed  and  nearly  parallel 
undulating  filaments.  A  few  shrivelled 
nuclei  appear  among  the  fibres,  but  no  cells 
are  distinguishable. 

To  these  cases  I  may  add,  though  it  be 
an  imperfect  one,  that  of  a  woman  from 
whose  back  Mr.  Lawrence  removed  a  large, 
well-marked  fibrous  tiimour,  which  had 
grown  nine  months  after  one  of  the  same 
appearance  had  been  removed  from  tlie  same 
part.f  Before  removal,  tliis  was  judged  by 
all  who  saw  it  to  be  mahgnant ;  but  it  pre- 
sented a  genuine  fibrous  structure,  and 
could  not,  I  think,  be  distinguished  from 
an  ordinary  fibrous  tumour. 

Such  are  the  cases  which  make  me  be- 
lieve that  tumours  occur,  resembling  in  aU 
respects  of  structure  and  chemical  compo- 
sition the  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus 
(excepting  their  muscular  fibres),  or  of  the 
bones  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  yet  difi'ering 
from  these  in  that  they  pursue  a  course  like 
that  of  cancers,  recurrmg  after  removal, 
growing  at  the  same  time  in  internal  organs, 
tending  to  sloughing  or  ulceration,  and  in 
these  processes  involving  adjacent  struc- 
tures. I  have  related  only  eases  in  which 
the  fibrous  structure  was  proved  by  mi- 
croscopic examination ;  but  I  have  Uttle 
doubt  that  others  might  be  added  from  the 
cases  of  tumours  of  the  jaws  and  other 
bones,  bcheved,  from  their  general  appear- 
ance, to  be  fibrous,  yet  pursuing  a  maligmuit 
course.     I  will  only  add  that  these  are  not 


•  It  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
Series  xxxv.,  \o.  51. 
t  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  xxxv.,  lii. 


such  growths  as  those  which  MiiUcr  and 
others  have  named  Carcinoma  fibrosum,  and 
wliich,  I  beheve,  are  always  infiltrations  in 
the  substance  of  the  atfected  organs,  in- 
cluding cancer-ceUs  with  their  fibrous  tis- 
sue, and  having  in  this  tissue  such  hard- 
ness, stiffness,  and  otiier  pecuUarities  of 
structure,  as  make  it  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  normal  fibrous  tissue  and  its 
imitation  in  the  fibrous  tumours. 


StrDDETT  DE.1TH  FROM  PROBABLE  CHRONIC 
DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART,  COMBINED  WITH 
(EDEMA  OF  THE  lUNGS.  REPORTED  BY 
DR.  BOWTJITCH. 

The  patient  was  a  lady,  forty  years  of  age ; 
active  in  mind  and  ijody  ;  seven  mouths 
advanced  in  pregnancy  j  formerly  had  had 
pulmonary  difficulties  ;  within  the  last 
year  has  had  dyspnoea  with  palpitation. 
Some  time  smce,  after  waltzing,  had  palpi- 
tation and  hsemoptysis  ;  quite  lately,  re- 
currence of  heemoptysis  ;  quantity  of  blood 
expectorated  about  a  teaspoonful.  Both  of 
these  accesses  followed  bodily  and  mental 
excitement,  having  been  waltzing  on  one 
occasion,  and  on  another  having  visited 
friends  in  tha  city.  The  last  and  fatal 
attack  was  while  in  the  city.  Dr.  B.  was 
called  to  her,  and  foimd  her  at  the  house 
of  one  of  her  acquaintance,  which  she  had 
with  difficulty  reached,  having  been  seized 
with  dyspnoea  whde  walking.  She  was 
breathing  vei-y  hiuriedly,  with  great  dis- 
tress, and  coughuig  occasionally  ;  raised 
large  quantities  of  watery  fluid,  quite 
drenchmg  several  napkms.  She  was  in  a 
sitting  posture,  scarcely  able  to  speak— 
begging  for  air,  with  hands  livid  and  cold, 
and  pidse  scarcely  perceptible.  Dr.  B. 
directed  the  application  of  external  utI- 
tants,  heat  to  the  extremities,  and 
syrups,  nitrous  ether,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
exciting  the  circulation  and  relieving  the 
cough.  Patient  grew  worse  and  mure  dis- 
tressed. Dr.  Ware,  sen.,  saw  her  in  half 
an  hour  after  the  attack,  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Bowditch.  During  a  temporaiy 
absence  of  Dr.  B.  the  patient  rose  suddenly 
from  the  bed,  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea, 
fell  back,  and  died  immediately.  Dr.  B. 
detected  very  fine  crepitant  rale  in  right 
back,  throughout,  during  a  very  hasty 
examination  ;  the  condition  of  the  patient 
not  allowing  anythuig  more  than  the  most 
trivial  exploration.  No  post-mortem  ex- 
amination could  be  obtained.  Dr.  B.  thinks 
tliere  must  have  been  chronic  cardiac 
disease,  and  that  this  was  eonjomed  with 
pulmonary  ofdema,  which,  suddenly  occin*- 
ling,  had  suffocated  the  patient. — American 
Journalof  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1851. 
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ABSCESSES  OF  THE  ANTERIOR 
ABDOmXAL  WALL. 

By  J.  ilANLEY,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

(Read  before  the  Aoernethian  Society, 
March  6th,  1851.) 

[Concluded  from  page  144.] 

That  abscesses  of  the  alxlominal  wall 
do  fortiuititely  seldom  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is 
probably  due  both  to  the  protective 
iiiflamuiatory  thickening  of  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  to 
the  continual  and  e<juahle  pressure  of 
the  viscera.  Of  course,  when  etilisiou 
does  take  place,  death  I'rom  peritonitis 
is  the  ordinary  couseqaence  of  it.  I 
have,  however,  met  with  the  record  of 
a  case  in  the  .June  number  of  the  Arch. 
de.  ^led.  IS-jO,  which  is  given  as  an 
instance  of  absoqition  of  the  pus  after 
its  discliarge  into  the  peritoneum, 
where  it  gave  rise  to  all  the  symjjtoms 
of  acute  peritonitis,  from  which  the 
patient  happily  recovered.  It  is  one  of 
several  cases  given  in  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  subject  of  post-peritoneal 
abscess,  by  Dr.  Bernutz.  It  is  headed 
"  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Fascia 
Propria  of  tin  ('mbilical  Region,  with 
Purnleut  Collection,  and  Migration  of 
the  Pus  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  Perito- 
neum— Peritonitis — Recovery."  A  lad 
of  17,  of  ))oor  constitution,  and  who 
suffered  frequently  from  colic  and  diar- 
rhoea, after  a  debauch,  especially  of 
wine,  was  seized  with  rigors,  vomiting, 
and  abdominal  pains,  so  severe  that  he 
shiieked  under  them.  On  admission 
into  the  liospital,  the  featin-es  were 
shrunken,  the  countenance  bad.  no 
api>etite,  much  tliirst,  continual  nausea, 
and  frequent  vomiting  of  green  bile. 
The  abdomen  was  retracted,  hard,  and 
extremely  painful  on  the  slightest 
pressure.  Bowels  not  opened  for  four 
days ;  respiration  hurrietl,  arrested  by 
tlie  pain ;  micturition  easy  and  fre- 
quent ;  skin  dry ;  pulse  small,  80 — 90. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  experienced 
a  violent  pain  situated  about  an  inch 
to  the  ri'flit    of  the  umbilicus :    this 


sj)ot  was  very  tender  on  pressure,  and 
]ireseiUed  a  slight  tuniefiu-tion  and 
doughy  sensation,  deejvseated,  ill-do- 
lined,  elastic,  with  an  oliscuro  and 
doulitful  iU'.ctiuilioii.  The  integument 
over  the  tumour  had  its  natural  ajipear- 
ance,  and  could  bo  made  to  glide  over 
it.  Fluctuation  soon  became  distinct 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  srvvelling.  The 
patient  was  then  seized  with  e.xtiTnie 
pain,  spreading  from  the  umbilicus 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  The 
countenance  was  pinched  (grippes) : 
continual  agitation;  intense  thirst; 
nausea,  and  almost  continued  vomiting 
of  a  very  bitter  bluish-green  fluid. 
The  abdomen  became  tense,  tym]ianitic, 
and  hard,  and  everywhere  intolerant  of 
pressure.  The  circumscribed  swelling 
near  the  umbilicus  was  no  longer  dis- 
tinct. By  the  aid  of  large  applications 
of  leeches,  and  an  opium  pill  every 
hour,  these  symptoms  were  mitigated  ; 
and,  the  abdomen  being  less  ]iainfnl,  a 
more  })erfect  examination  of  the  umbi- 
lical tumour  could  be  made,  when  it 
was  found  that  all  sensation  of  fluctua- 
tion had  entirely  disappeared  in  it.  and 
it  was  considerably  flattened.  As  the 
pain  decreased,  and  finally  ceased,  an 
empty  circumscribed  cavity  coidd  be 
felt,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
umbilical  tumour,  and  its  walls  could 
be  made  to  glide  one  upon  the  other. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  patient 
left  the  hospital,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of. 

The  author  from  whom  I  have 
taken  the  case  illustrative  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  pus  after  its  ett'usion 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  gives  also  an 
instance  in  which  tlie  tumour  did  not 
progress  beyond  the  stage  of  indura- 
tion:  it  extended  longitudinally  from 
the  umbilicus  to  within  a  fingei-'s 
breadtli  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
transversely  from  the  liuea  alba  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  crista  of  tlie 
ileum.  The  absorption  of  this  indm'a- 
tiou  was  slow,  and  was  not  com])leted 
wlieu  the  patient  expressed  the  wish  to 
leave  the  hospital. 

When  the  pus  is  discharged  into  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  apertures  of  both 
abscess  and  bowel  are  necessarily 
encircled  and  secured  by  salutary  adhe- 
sions. The  perforation  of  the  bowel, 
however,  is  hcie  of  much  more  rare 
occurrence  than  in  the  case  of  abscesses 
of  the  iliac  and  pelvic  regions:  still 
there   are  some   exam]iles    extant    in 
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which  the  pus  was  voided  in  large 
quantities  per  anum.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  abscess,  whilst  it  opens 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  com 
muuicates  at  the  same  time  with  the 
bowel;  producing,  in  this  manner,  a 
stercoraeeous  fistula.  Dr.  Bernutz,  in 
his  very  instinctive  pa])er.  alludes  to 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  recorded  in 
the  Menioires  de  Chirurgie  of  Treoourt 
— a  work  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain. 

A  case  T  had  occasion  to  observe 
during  the  course  of  the  past  summer 
presented  somewhat  similar  symptoms  ; 
but  there  was,  upon  the  whole,  too 
much  obscurity  attached  to  it  to  allow 
of  forming  any  definite  opinion  as  to 
its  precise  nature.  I  will,  however, 
beg  leave  to  introduce  it  here,  as  being 
in  some  measure  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  paper.  For  the  first 
part  of  its  history  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  A.  Kiugdon,  through  whose 
kindness  I  was  also  enabled  to  complete 
it. 

James  Lester,  set.  14,  a  healthy  look 
ing  lad,  a  faiTQ-servant,  was  admitted 
into  Heni-y's  ward,  June  22nd,  1850, 
with  copious  suppiu'ation  from  the  um- 
bilicus. 

He  attributes  his  present  malady  to 
a  blow  he  received  on  the  back  (lower 
dorsal  region)  from  a  rolling  pin,  three 
years  ago ;  it  was  severe,  and  gave 
him  pain  for  a  day  or  two,  but  then 
subsided.  During  last  winter  he  says 
that  he  suffered  pain  in  the  back,  an 
aching  pain,  increased  by  labour.  Ten 
weeks  ago  he  perceived  a  slight  fulness 
above  the  umbilicus,  accompanied  with 
redness,  but  without  pain ;  at  this  period 
also  the  pain  left  the  back,  and  he  has 
been  free  from  it  ever  since. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
swelling,  matter  was  discharged  througli 
the  navel,  at  first  in  small  quantity, 
and  of  rather  offensive  odour;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  discliarge  has  been  increas- 
ing steadily  u\>  to  tlie  ]n-es9nt  time. 
A  probe  was  introduced  by  a  medical 
man  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight, 
and.  by  the  boy's  account,  penetrated 
no  further  than  an  inch.  On  admission, 
however,  a  probe  would  pass  almost 
by  its  own  weight  fully  3  inches  along 
the  fistulous  opening,  shewing  the  track 
of  the  canal  to  be  exactly  on  the  mesial 
line,  extending  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  apparently  entering  tlie  abdominal 
cavity,  for  the  probe  stood  at  nn  angle 


of  45°  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body 
when  in  the  horizontal  position. 

The  discharge  is  now  (on  admission) 
abundant,  and  has  a  strong  odoiu',  such 
as  is  given  off  from  dirty  bandages. 
The  flow  of  pus  is  favoured  by  the  ver- 
tical position,  and  is  increased  also  by 
a  deep  inspiration.  The  abdomen  is 
generally  hard  from  muscular  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  in  no  part  tender. 
There  is  no  unusual  condition  of  the 
parietes  around  the  navel,  save  a  crop 
of  pustules  from  poulticing.  The  spines 
of  the  vertebrae  are  all  regular,  and  no 
pain  is  experienced  on  percussion.  The 
appetite  has  been  good  tlrroughout,  and 
the  patient's  health  and  strength  had 
never  faUed.  He  sought  admission 
solely  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
of  the  discharge. 

Cotton-wool  was  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen.     He  hp.d  meat  diet. 

July  11th. — I  saw  the  patient  with 
Mr.  Ivingdon.  The  suppuration  is  still 
abundant;  the  pus  is  thick,  homoge- 
neous, of  a  healthy  laudable  chai'acter : 
wlien  the  patient  rises  up  in  the  sitting 
posture,  it  flows  out  in  a  stream  over 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  On  re- 
moval of  the  cotton  dressing  the  odour 
emitted  is  that  of  a  lai'ge  suppurating 
suriace,  such  as  a  stump,  but  by  hold- 
ing some  of  the  pus  close  under  the 
nose,  it  was  found  to  have  a  very  foetid 
odour,  of  an  intestinal  character,  and 
similar  to  that  given  off  when  the  abdo- 
men is  opened  at  a  post-mortem.  This 
circumstance,  wiiich  liad  not  hitherto 
been  noticed,  became  evident  upon  re- 
moving tlie  stopper  of  a  small  glass  tube 
into  wliich  some  of  the  pus  had  been 
received  for  the  pui'pose  of  microscopi- 
cal examination.  Another  important 
fact  observed  for  the  first  time  by  us 
was  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  a  gaseous 
fluid,  with  a  gargling  sound  accom- 
pan^'ing  the  flow  of  pus.  The  boy, 
however,  stated  that  he  had  yesterday 
remarked  this  for  th.e  first  time.  Under 
the  microscope,  the  purulent  fluid,  ex- 
amined a  short  time  after  its  removal, 
presented  the  onlinary  pus-globules 
and  extremely  fine  molecules. 

The  patient  has  had  no  medicine 
snice  ills  admission :  h.c  was  ordered  half 
a  pint  of  porter  daily.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain degi-oe  of  emaciation,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  not  expressive  of  the  same 
robust  health  as  was  the  case  when  he 
entered  the  hospital. 

2(itli.— Since  last  report  the  patient 
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lias  spent  tlie  {^reater  part  of  the  day  I  bles  of  gas;  moreover  it  presented  this 

out  of  bed,  so  that  the  pus  has  escaped 

more  frooly;  it  has  now  no  pecuharly 

foetid   smell,   and   is  not  iicconijianied 

with  the  escape  of  a  gaseous  Ihiid  ;  the 

patient   says   that   it   is   decreasing  in 

quantity.     The  g'^nernl   appearance   is 

improving,  alth(uigh  the  pulse  is  weak. 

He  is  on  generous  diet,  with  meat  and 

porter ;  takes  also  V\\\.  of  the  liq.  ciu- 

chonffl  ter  die. 

ovth. — This  morning  he  conii)lains 
of  much  pain  in  the  abdomen :  he  was 
seized  in  the  night,  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  with  nausea  and  vomiting, 
followed  by  several  diarrhosic  stools. 
which  liave  continued  this  morning. 
The  belly  is  tense  and  jminfid,  especially 
on  jircss'ure,  or  when  the  patient  moves. 
The  countenance  is  strongly  expressive 
of  abdominal  pain,  with  a  flush  on  the 
cheeks.  Tongue  slightly  furred,  red  at 
tip;  thirst;  the  vomiting  has  ceased; 
pulse  145 — 50,  small ;  respiration  al- 
most entirely  costal ;  urine  free ;  mo- 
tions were  not  seen,  not  having  been 
kept.  The  discharge  from  the  um- 
bilicus is  still  copious,  and  escapes  with 
a  slight  gurgling  sound  on  the  patient 
raising  himself  Was  ordered — Hirudin, 
viij.  umbilico,  cat.  aut  fotus  postea ;  Pil. 
Hyd.  c.  Cret.  co.  j.  sext.  hor.  Haust. 
Arom.  si  opus  sit. 

In  the  evening,  the  countenance  al- 
though pale  and  blanched,  was  more 
tranquil,  and  less  expressive  of  pain  : 
he  said  that  he  had  been  relieved  by 
the  leeches ;  they  had  bled  freely.  The 
abdomen  was  evidently  less  tense ;  the 
bowels  had  acted  twice  only ;  the  pulse 
was  still  small  and  frequent,  it  was  with 
diflBculty  it  could  be  coimted. 

;28th. — No  sleep;  but  no  pain  in  ab- 
domen ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  1  -to 
to  50  ;  tongue  irregularly  patched  with 
a  white  fui" ;  bowels  open  twice  ;  stools 
liquid. — To  continue  Fotus  et  Pil. 

2'.)th,  o  P.M. — The  face  is  flushed;  the 
skin  hot  but  moist;  pulse  ^\•ith  more 
power:  has  had  some  beef  tea  about 
one  P.M. ;  he  experiences  no  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  neither  on  moving  nor  on 
taking  a  deep  breath ;  no  sickness,  but 
slight  nausea  ai'ter  the  beef-tea.  The 
abdomen  is  generally  less  tense,  but 
tlie  left  bypochondrium  appears  fidler 
than  the  riglit ;  pressure  upon  the  left 
side  also  produces  a  more  copious  flow 
of  pus  through  the  fistulous  opening. 

The  discharge  is  extremely  copious, 
with  escape  of  large  and  numerous  bub- 


morning  for  the  first  time  an  entirely 
new  I'eature,  in  that  it  evidently  from 
its  apjiearance  and  smell  contained  in- 
tcsiiiial  and  fa^ral  Ihiids.  The  nurse 
on  removing  tin-  dressing  for  the  first 
time  this  morning,  foimd  it  im]ireg- 
Uiited  with  nnitter  that  communicated 
to  it  a  stain  similar  to  tliat  which  would 
be  produced  by  fffices;  the  smell  was 
also  characteristic.  This  wo  were 
also  able  to  verify  at  our  visit :  no  mo- 
tion per  anum  since  yesterday.  The 
tongue  presents  in-egular  patches  of  a 
white  fur,  witli  some  tendency  to  diy; 
he  complains  of  thirst,  and  expresses 
a  desire  for  beer,  which  is  not  allowed ; 
bad  some  refreshing  sleep  in  the  night. 
— The  pill  was  discontinued. 

31st. — There  has  been  no  passage 
of  fseces  per  anum  since  28th.  The 
evacuation  through  the  imibilicus  is  so 
abvmdant  that  it  is  with  dilficult}'  the 
patient  can  be  kept  clean ;  it  stains  the 
linen  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is 
evidently  and  almost  entirely  faecal. 
Upon  removing  the  cotton-wool,  it  bub- 
bles foilh,  streaming  down  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen.  No  abdominal  pain 
on  mo^'ing,  on  taking  a  deeji  ins})ira- 
tion,  or  when  pressure  is  made.  Tlie 
abdomen  is  still  somewhat  rigid  and 
tense,  but  mostly  from  muscular  con- 
traction. No  sickness,  but  thirst ;  tongue 
clean,  rather  red  at  tip ;  piUse  still  weak 
and  small,  but  much  less  rapid ;  mine 
reported  high  coloured ;  good  sleep  at 
night  ;  countenance  flushed,  but  pro- 
bably from  his  having  just  taken  some 
beef-tea ;  otherwise  natural. 

August  '^nd. — The  bowels  not  having 
acted  in  the  natural  way,  was  ordered 
a  gruel  injection,  whicli  was  followed  by 
two  loose  but  otherwise  natural  stools, 
as  reported  by  the  nurse.  The  dis- 
charge tlirougli  the  umbilical  fistula  is 
again  becoming  simply  purulent.  Pulse 
108 ;  no  pain  ;  tongue  clean. — Ordered 
an  egg  and  beef-tea. 

3rd,  12  P.M. — This  morning  the  dis- 
charge has  no  longer  the  character  it 
has  presented  the  last  fom*  days,  but 
it  is  again  distinctly  purulent,  being  a 
thick,cream-like,  yellovdsh  homogeneous 
pus,  escaping  abundantly  on  pressure 
above  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  um- 
bilicus ;  abdomen  quite  tolerant :  the 
bowels  have  not  acted  since  the  injec- 
tion. 

5th. — Bowels  open  twice  since  last 
report  without  assistance.     The  umbi- 
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lical  discharge  is  solely  puruleut,  with 
no  escape  of  gas-biibbles ;  no  abdomi- 
nal pain  ;  sleeps  well ;  appetite  good. — 
Ordered  mutton-chop. 

!^th. — The  escape  of  gaseous  fluids  was 
again  observed  to  day.  Discharge  tliin- 
ner,  and  reported  less  abundant ;  tlie 
flow  is  still  increased  by  pressure  in 
tlie  left  hypochondrium,  which  is  cer- 
tainly more  full  and  tense  than  the 
right.  Bowels  open;  stools  rather  loose ; 
pulse  still  frequent,  above  ]00,  com- 
pressible; a  slight  hectic  flush;  eats 
his  chop,  and  takes  liis  porter;  but 
the  tongue  is  still  fun'ed  at  root,  and 
red  on  dorsum  and  at  tip. 

r.;!th. — The  discharge  is  considerably 
diminislied  in  quantity,  tlie  dressing 
being  removed  only  twice  a  day.  The 
general  state  is  improving ;  bowels  act 
regidarly ;  takes  all  his  food  with  jih'a- 
sure. 

19th. — Continues  to  improve;  still 
some  discharge,  sirajjly  purulent,  but 
considerably  dimini.slied ;  bowels  acting 
natui'ally,  and  the  stools  are  reported 
to  coiitaiu  no  pus. 

The  patient  was  removed  from  the 
hospital  by  his  father  on  Se])tember 
17th,  ISoO.  He  was  then  weak  and 
sallow-looking ;  the  pulse  remained 
smaU  and  rapid  (being  rarely  below 
100  pulsations  ])er  minute).  The  appe- 
tite was  fair,  and  the  tongue  clean. 

The  dischai'ge  through  the  umbilicus 
was  at  that  time  sero-]nu'ulent,  not 
offensive  in  odour,  nor  discoloured;  the 
quantity  was  comparatively  small,  and 
he  could  move  about  without  inconve- 
nience, the  cotton-wool  dressing  being 
sufficient  to  keep  his  clothes  dry.  The 
quantity  had  not,  however,  at  all  dimi- 
nislied dming  tlie  last  fortnight  of  his 
residence  in  the  hospital. 

On  the  ISth  February,  1851,  I^fr. 
Kingdon  was  informed  that  the  patient 
remained  much  in  the  same  condition, 
the  discharge  continuing,  but  that  lie 
had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  enable 
him  to  assist  his  father  in  some  of  the 
lighter^^duties  of  the  farm. 

I  am  by  no  means  prejiared  to  give 
any  definite  o])iuion  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  abscess  in  the  case  I  have  just 
related,  although  the  depth  to  which 
the  probe  ]ieuetrated,  and  the  direction 
it  took,  together  with  the  persistence  of 
theiistula,  miglitlead  to  the  sujiposition 
that  it  was  located  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  These  are  circumstances, 
however,  which  are  kuowu  to  occur  in 


simple  abscesses  of  the  abdominal  pa- 

rietes. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  pus  was  situated  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  probably  in  some 
of  its  folds,  as  in  the  liver.,  or  great 
omentum,  or  circumscribed  by  adhe- 
sions. T  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  an  instance  of  abdominal  suppu- 
ration precisely  similar  to  it,  but  in  the 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  in  a  paper 
by  Petit  (le  Jils)  on  abscesses  of  the 
liver,  cases  are  related  of  collections  of 
pus  situated  and  confined  by  adhesions 
between  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver, 
arch  of  the  colon,  and  neighbouring 
parts,  and  in  which  the  pus  was  voided 
into  the  bowel :  in  one  instance,  in 
which  the  malady  was  of  short  ..dura- 
tion, and  death  took  place  on  the  l.jth 
day,  pus  was  voided  per  anum  two  days 
previous  to  the  fatal  termination,  and 
upon  inspection  the  abscess  was  found 
situated  between  the  concave  surface 
of  the  liver  and  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
which  was  perforated  at  one  point.  In 
another,  the  patient  lived  five  years 
after  the  first  evacuation  of  pus  per 
anum,  which  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  a  round  opening,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  fin-^er,  was  found 
in  the  right  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
colon  :  the  margin  of  this  opening,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  were  exti'emely 
hard ;  the  peritoneum,  the  externsd 
surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  a  portion 
of  the  omentum,  and  the  mai-gin  of  the 
concave  surface  of  tlie  liver,  all  adhe- 
rent and  confounded  together,  formed 
the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

Is  it  not  ])robable,  or  rather  possible, 
that  in  the  case  before  us  the  seat  of  the 
abscess  was  somewhat  similar,  and  that 
the  only  difference  consisted  in  the 
abscess  opening  both  into  tlie  bowel 
and  externally? 

The  peculiarly  fetid  odour  of  the  pus 
of  abscesses  developed  in  the  substance 
of  tlie  abdominal  parietes  externally  to 
the  i)eritoneum,  and  having  no  commu- 
nication with  the  bowel,  had  already 
been  remarked  by  Ledran  and  Uola- 
mottc  ;  and,  in  our  own  time,  a  paper 
containing  the  relation  of  four  cases  in 
which  it  was  jiresent  was  published  by 
Dance,  in  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  jMed.,  for 
October,  183:;!.  I'lie  pus  in  these  cases 
had  either  the  odour  of  assafa'tida,  of 
sul])]mrretted  liydrogen,  or  of  ficcal 
matter.     In  three  of  them   the  rapid 
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cicatinzation  of  the  fistulous  openings, 
none  of  which  at  any  time  discliar^cd 
trui'  fecal  iimtter,  was  asutticit'iit  )>roof 
that  tlioiv  o\isU>il  no  ooinmuuioation 
with  tlio  cavity  of  tlio  bowol.  In  lln' 
foiu'tli  case,  in  which  tlio  disoliarp^i' 
pi-esonted  in  the.  hi^'liest  dc},'rce  tlu^ 
fjecal  odour,  direct  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  all  lesion  of  the  ^'it  was 
ohtaiuod  by  a  postuiortcm  examination, 
at  which  the  most  minute  search  could 
discover  no  perl'oration.  A  similar  ^•^,ls^^ 
is  recorded  in  the  third  vol.  of  Prof 
Velpeau's  Clinical  Lectures  (ji.  87(>) : 
the  pus  fi-om  the  tumour,  which  burst 
spontaneously,  and  was  situated  on  the 
light  side  of  the  abdonien,  had  an 
exceediuf,dy  strong  smell,  ([uite  similar 
to  that  of  intestinal  fluid.  The  result 
of  this  case  proved  that  there  had 
existed  no  internal  lesion,  and  that  the 
pus  had  collected  in  the  substance  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  for  after  some 
symptoms  which  led  to  fear  purulent 
absorjttion,  the  patient  recovered  com- 
pletely, and  left  the  liospital  quite  cured. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  Dance 
cousidei-s  that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  fajcal  odour  is  transmitted  by  imbi- 
bition through  the  parietes  of  the  in- 
testine. Prof.  Vel)ieau  expresses  a 
similar  opinion.  He  has,  moreover, 
remarked  that  tiie  smell  is  not  the  same 
over  every  region  of  the  abdomen  in 
wlueh  these  abscesses  occvn*.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  abscess  situated  in  the 
right  iliac  region  presented  a  decidedly 
sttMcoraeeous  odour ;  while  in  auotlier 
instance  in  which  the  collection  was 
seated  in  the  epigastric  region,  the  pus 
had  rather  a  sourish  smell,  similar  to 
that  of  ill-dii,'ested  food. 

The  causes  which  ojjerate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  abdominal  walls  are  numerous. 

Ou  the  more  apparent,  including  all 
kindsof  external  in  juries.such  as  wounds, 
contusions,  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  &e..  it  is  unneces.sary  to  dwell. 

The  ])uerperal  state  is  occasionally 
attended  with  the  formation  of  purulent 
collections  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  where,  after  bursting  sponta- 
neously, or  being  opened  with  the  knife, 
they  frequently  remain  fistulous  during 
a  longer  or  shoi'ter  period,  and  some- 
times permanently, 

A  case  of  the  kind  was  pointed  out  to 
rae  last  autumn,  by  my  I'riend  Mr. 
Woi-shij),  of  Kiverhead.  The  jiatient, 
a  young  primiparous  female,  was  seized 


after  labour  with  symptoms  of  abdomi- 
nal inflammation,  which  were  followed 
liy  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the 
liyimgastric  re<,'ion ;  it  burst  a  little 
below  the  umbili(rus;  and  at  the  dnie 
when  1  saw  the  patient,  several  months 
after  her  conllnement,  the  fistuloius 
opening  was  still  discharging  freely. 

In  Scjitembor  last,  whilst  accidentally 
going  throui,'h  Queen's  Ward,  1  took 
the  following  brief  note  of  a  case,  which 
may  pei'haps  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample of  chronic  abscess  consequent  on 
parturition  : — 

.Iackson,a!t.  22 :  admitted  Aup;ust  7th, 
18')().  Her  first  and  only  confinement 
occurred  two  years  ago.  She  states 
that  her  labour  was  long,  but  natural 
and  unaided  :  after  it  she  had  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  right  groin,  but  these 
symptoms  disappeared  some  time  back: 
she  has  never  been  well  since  her  con- 
finement. About  a  week  before  admis- 
sion a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin 
whitish  fluid  took  place  through  the 
umbilicus  ;  this  is  uow  (Sept.  21st) 
thi(;k  and  distinctly  purulent,  not  ex- 
tremely abundant,  the  poultices  being 
changed  twice  a  day.  The  patient  says 
she  sutiered  no  acute  pain  a  short  time 
]H-evious  to  the  bursting  of  the  abscess, 
nor  was  there  any  redness  nor  swelling 
around  the  umbilicus,  but  she  was  much 
relieved  after  the  discharge.  It  was 
more  than  once  ascertained  that  a  probe 
]ias3ed  its  whole  length  down  the  fistu- 
lous track,  in  the  direction  of  the  uterus. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  further 
watching  this  case. 

Affections  of  the  intestinal  canal  ai-e 
considered  by  Dr.  Bemutz,  and  ap- 
parently with  good  reason,  to  be  a  not 
unfrequent  cause  of  jihlegmonous  iu- 
fliimmatiou  of  the  fascia  propria  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  four 
cases  given  in  this  author's  pai^er  tend 
to  illusti-ate  this  proposition.  In  one 
there  was  cancerous  disease  of  the 
onientiun  and  bowel ;  in  three  othere 
protracted  dyspepsia,  and  intestinal  dis- 
turbance in  the  form  of  habitual  coUe 
and  diarrhoBa.  In  one  of  these  the 
exciting  cause  appeared  to  be  an  over- 
dose of  a  drastic  purgative,  and  in 
another  the  ingestion  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  wine. 

Tubercular  deposit  in  the  i)0st;peri- 
toneal   areolar   tissue,  does,  doubtless, 
also  give  rise  to  deep-seated  suppura- 
tion of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
Such  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
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disease  in  the  case  related  by  M.  Briclie- 
teau,  in  which,  it  will  not  be  forgotten, 
the  patient  was  of  a  strumous  habit.* 

On  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  ab- 
scesses of  the  abdomen  I  have  nothing 
to  offer  as  the  result  of  jiersonal  obser- 
vation, and  the  works  of  both  surgical 
and  medical  writers  afford  but  little 
assistance  on  the  subject 

It  is  stated  by  Dance  (Diet,  de  Med.) 
that,  notwithstanding  the  close  resem- 
blanceof  their  symptoms  in  the  incipient 
stage  to  those  of  inflammation  of  the 
subjacent  organs,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  peritoneum,  nevertheless  the 
pain,  even  at  the  onset,  has  something 
of  a  fixed  and  suj)erficial  character 
[quelque  chose  de  fixe  et  de  superficiel), 
that  it  is,  as  well  as  the  tumour  succeed- 
ing it,  circumscribed  and  limited  to  one 
point,  and  that  the  tumour  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  abdominal  wall. 

But  the  particulars  of  the  individual 
cases  I  have  met  with  do  not  bear  out 
the  statement  of  Dance,  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  pain  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  complaint,  which  appears 
to  difFer  in  nothing  from  that  of  acute 
peritonitis. 

Dr.  Beniutz  has  remarked,  that  at 
this  period,  the  abdomen,  far  from  being 
distended,  is  hard  and  retracted ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  assist  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  case  from  one  of  peri- 
tonitis or  enteritis. 

AiteiTvards,  when  the  tumour  becomes 
more  or  less  apparent,  the  difficulty 
attendant  u]ion  the  diagnosis  is  con- 
siderably diminished  ;  and  at  a  still 
more  advanced  period,  when  a  sponta- 
neous or  artificial  opening  has  shown 
that  the  tumour  was  formed  by  a  collec- 
tion of  pus,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
practical  interest  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  case,  as  all  we  can  do 
for  its  cure  is  to  abandon  it  to  nature, 
abstaining  altogether  from  useless  and 
unnecessary  probing. 

The  therapeutical  indications  in  these 
cases  are  few.  In  the  incipient  stage, 
and  when  the  symptoms  are  similar  to 

*  I  have  now  (June  28tli,  1851)  grounds  for 
believing'  that  the  forn)ation  of  tlie  abscess  in 
the  case  of  the  child  Collins  was  due  to  a  similar 
cause,  as,  since  the  coininunication  was  made  to 
the  Aberncthian  Socii'ty,  the  patient  has  again 
come  under  my  observation , and  this  time,  in  ad- 
dition to  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  with  local 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  ( )n  examining 
the  abdomen,  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  ulti- 
mate closure  of  the  fistula,  no  trace  of  disease  is 
diacovereU. 


tliose  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
men, we  should  aU  instinctively,  and 
without  hesitation,  resort  to  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Upon  detection  of  pus  forming  a  col- 
lection, the  early  but  cautious  cutting 
down  upon  the  tumour  with  a  view  to 
its  evacuation  would  be  advisable.  In 
the  case  of  the  opening,  produced  either 
by  nature  or  by  art,  remaining  fistulous, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  prudent 
to  apply  any  but  the  mildest  means  to 
attempt  the  closure  of  it.  As  an  instance 
of  an  ingenious  and  innocent  mode  of 
applying  compression  for  the  obhteration 
of  the  fistulous  track,  although  availa- 
ble only  in  the  fair  .sex,  the  following 
from  Boyer  stands  probably  unique  :  — 

A  female,  aged  22,  was  affected  after 
her  first  confinement,  which  was  long 
and  laborious,  with  inflammatory 
symptoms  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
followed  by  the  formation  of  an  enormous 
abscess,  which  burst  just  below  the 
umbilicus:  the  opening  remained  fistu- 
lous, and  Boyer  made  a  counter  open- 
ing just  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
after  ascertaining  that  a  probe  passed 
from  the  upper  opening  down  to  this 
spot.  The  upper  opening  soon  healed, 
but  the  lower  one  in  its  turn  remained 
fistulous.  Now  Boyer,  seeing  that  to 
obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the 
fistula  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  contact  by  a  permanent  com- 
pression, was  struck  with  the  idea  that 
this  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
Ijressui'e  of  the  gravid  uterus  upon  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  at  the  period  of 
gestation,  when  it  rises  above  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis ;  and  agreeably  to  this  view 
he  recommended  a  second  pregnancy. 
The  patient  had  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  a  second  pregnancy 
was  to  be  the  means  of  curing  a  com- 
plaint which  had  been  brought  about 
by  a  first  one ;  but  wisely  yielding  to 
the  advice  of  her  surgeon,  again  became 
enceinte :  before  the  expiration  of  the 
si.s.th  month  of  her  pregnancy  the 
fistula  was  completely  and  solidly  cica- 
trized. 


APOTHECAEIES    HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  2itli  July,  1851 : — 
Tlionias  J.  W.  Marsh,  London — W.  Prater, 
Exeter — Greo.  Wise  Mackenzie,  Maidstouo 
— Henry  Gregory  King,  Kingston. 
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MENsrRATioN. — Mode  of  measurincj — 
results  of  mensurement  in  health — 
while  at  rest — measurement  of  extent 
of  movements  —  measurement  in  dis- 
ease. 

V.Ki.vxiios. — Mode  of  palpation — results 
of  palpation  in  health — Plitjsicil  si(/ns 
derived  from  palpation  in  disease — Ex 
aminution  by  the  vagina — Examination 
b>/  the  rectum — by  the  uterine  sound. 

Measuuement  renders  accurate  the  re- 
sults of  simple  inspection,  and,  like  it, 
may  be  applied  to  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, cither  to  ascertain  their  dimen- 
sions when  at  rest,  or  to  determine  the 
extent  of  their  movements. 

Mode  of  Measuring. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  as 
to  tlie  patient  are  the  same  as  for 
inspection.  The  most  convenient 
instinmieut  for  ordinary  iise  is  an 
inelastic  tape,  marked  witli  eighths 
of  an  inch,  but  for  certain  purposes 
the  "chest  measurer"  of  Dr.  Sibson* 
will  be  found  indispensable.  In  making 
compiu-ative  daily  measurements,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  posture 
of  the  jiatient  be  as  nearly  as  ])ossible 
the  same,  and  that  the  tape  or  chest 
measurer  be  applied  over  the  same  parts 
of  the  surface.  For  tlie  latter,  the  eye 
and  memory  will  scarcely  suffice,  and 
it  is  consequently  advisable  to  stain 
the  spot  or  line  of  the  first  day's  mea- 
surement witli  the  nitrate  of  silver  or 
iodine.  Measurement  may  be  either 
circular,  for  the  determination  of  the 
girth  of  the  trunk  at  different  parts, 
and  the  relative  size  of  the  two  sides, 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  discover  the 
distance  between  certain  fixed  points; 
as  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the 
pubic  symphysis,  the  anterior  spinous 
processes  of  the  iliac  bones  or  the  um- 
bilicus.    In  making  circular  measure- 

Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  335. 


mcnt,  the  patient  should  hold  his  breath 
at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  e.spiration  ; 
the  commencement  of  the  measuring- 
tapo  should  be  placed  exactly  at  the 
middle  line  anteriorly,  and  from  this 
point  it  should  he  carried  evenly  and 
horizoutally  round  tlie  trunk,  passing 
over  the  viglit  side  first,  till  it  arrives 
again  at  the  middle  line  anteriorly.  To 
compiire  the  two  sides  of  tlic  trunk, 
that  of  tlio  riglit  may  be  ascertained  by 
noting  the  spot  at  wliicli  the  tape 
crosses  the  middle  line  behind,  and 
that  of  the  left  liy  subtracting  the  size 
of  tlie  right  side  from  the  entire  girth. 
For  tliis  ])urpose,  however,  the  ]iatient 
must  cither  sit  or  stand,  and  two  per- 
sons must  be  engaged  in  the  measure- 
ment; one  to  arrange  the  extremities 
of  the  tape  in  front,  and  the  other  to 
observe  where  it  crosses  the  spine  be- 
hind. When  a  patient  is  in  bed,  and. 
cannot  sit  up  or  stand  for  the  measure- 
ment to  be  made,  this  method  cannot 
be  employed.  Two  tapes  may  then  be 
joined  together  at  their  commencement 
and  at  this  spot,  where  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  spine  tliey  may  be  adapted 
to  it  either  by  padding,  or  by  atfixing 
to  the  junction  a  little  bent  plate  of 
brass  :  hj  either  plan  the  apposition  of 
the  commencement  of  the  scale  of  each 
tape  to  the  spinous  processes  is  secured. 
Eacli  tape  being  then  brought  round 
to  the  middle  line  in  frout,  indicates 
the  circumference  of  its  own  side. 

The  measurement  of  the  extent  of 
the  respiratory  movement  of  any  part 
of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  wall  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the 
"chest  measurer."  It'^may  be  applied 
either  in  the  recumbent,  sitting,  or  stand- 
ing posture,  the  fiat  plate  being  laid 
upon  the  back,  and  the  rack  and  dial 
brought  in  contact  with  the  spot  whose 
amount  of  motion  is  to  be  tested. 

To  determine  the  general  enlargement 
of  each  semicircumferenee  with  the  in- 
spiratory act,  a  small  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  double  tape  above  described, 
by  ^h:  H.  Thompson.  It  consists  in 
a  piece  of  brass,  with  a  spring  fixed  on 
the  back  part  of  it,  and  between  these 
tlie  tajie  of  one  side  is  allowed  to  slip 
during  the  inspiratory  act,  tlie  appara- 
tus being  finnly  held  so  as  to  corre- 
siioud  with  the  anterior  median  line, 
while  the  other  tape  is  permitted  to 
slide  through  the  fingers;  the  expansion 
of  both  sides  is  then  ascertained  at 
once 
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Results  of  Measurement  in  Health. 

1.  The  horizontal  lines  at  wliich  it  is 
most  desirable  to  take  the  girth  of  the 
trunk  are  that  whicli  crosses  the  nipples 
on  the  fourth  rib,  that  which  commences 
and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  ensitorra 
cartilage,  or  lower  extremity  of  the  ster- 
num.— that  which  crosses  the  mar(/in  of 
the  lower  ribs, — and  tliat  wliich  begins 
and  ends  at  the  7iavel.  In  cases  where 
the  al)doTnen  is  distended  by  disease, 
an  additional  line  of  measurement  is 
made  at  its  most  pi'ominent  part.  The 
girth  of  these  several  parts  presents  in 
health  pretty  constant  relations ;  their 
absolute  girth  varies  exceedingly.  In 
the  robust  male,  the  measurement 
around  the  nipples  is  the  largest,  that 
around  tlie  lower  extremity  of  the  ster- 
num about  I5  inches  to  2  inches  less, 
that  which  embraces  the  abdomen  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  is  about 
A^  inches  less  than  the  last,  wliile  one 
tetweeen  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
sternum  and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
ribs  will  be  intermediate  according  to 
the  part  of  the  liver  bulge  at  which  it 
is  taken.  The  measurement  at  the  na- 
vel is  a  little  larger  than  that  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  compa- 
rative measurement  of  the  two  sides, 
when  the  stomach  is  not  distended  with 
food,  gives  generally  the  following  re- 
sults. Measuring  over  the  nipples  and 
bottom  of  the  sternum,  the  right  side  is 
found  to  exceed  the  left  in  size  by  from 
^  inch  to  1  inch,  the  gi-eater  difference 
being  commonly  found  in  those  persons 
whose  employment  leads  them  to  make 
the  gi'eatest  use  of  the  right  arm.  Half 
an  inch  may  be  considered  the  average 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  and  some- 
thing less  across  the  nipples.  Unless 
the  liver  descends  low,  the  measurement 
of  the  two  sides  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  ribs  will  be  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  distuj'bing  causes, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  that  across 
the  navel.  I  have  said  that  tlie  circu- 
lar nieasiu'ement  should  be  made  with 
the  arms  lying  parallel  to  the  trunk, 
for  v,'hen,  as  is  often  done,  they  are 
raised  at  right  angles  with  it,  several 
alterations  take  place  both  in  tlic  ac- 
tual and  relative  measiu'cmcuts  of  the 
two  sides. 

The  circular  measui'ements  are  influ- 
enced by  age,  sex,  and  habits.  In 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  children, 
the  greater  is  the  similarity  of  size  of 


the  two  sides,  and  the  gu-th  of  the 
trunk  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs 
is  greater,  until,  in  the  infant,  it  is 
larger  than  that  corresponding  with  the 
bottom  of  the  sternum.  In  females  whose 
thoracic  walls  have  been  altered  in  form 
liy  pressure,  the  relation  of  the  several 
girths  of  the  trunk  are  dtered  also  ;  the 
smallest  girth  is  in  these  at  the  seat  of 
constriction,  commonly  at  what  should 
be  the  bulge  of  the  liver,  and  from  this 
point  it  is  found  increasing  downwards 
towards  the  margiji  of  the  ribs.  Apart 
from  this  constriction,  however,  the  girth 
of  the  chest  appears  naturally  less  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  abdomen  than 
obtains  in  the  other  sex.  In  persons 
whose  occupations  ai'e  sedentary,  the 
girtli  round  the  nipples  is  proportion- 
ally less  than  in  the  more  active  la- 
bourer, and  that  around  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs  and  abdon)'?n  proportion- 
ally la)-ger.  The  navel  is  nearer  to  tlie 
pubic  symphysis  than  to  the  bottom  of 
tlie  sternum,  the  proportion  of  its  dis- 
tance from  each  being  about  that  of  (5^ 
from  the  former,  to  8  from  the  latter. 

2.  Dr.  Sibson  has  found  as  the  result 
of  his  researches  iipon  this  siibject,  that 
"  in  the  healthy  robust  male,  the  move- 
ment of  tlie  sternum  and  of  the  thoracic 
and  intemiediate  ribs,  from  the  iirst  to 
the  seventh,  is  from  '02  to  '07  in.  during 
an  ordinary  inspiration,  and  from  'S  or 
■7  in.  to  2  in.,  (the  amoimt  varying  with 
the  extreme  breathing  cajiacity)  during 
a  deep  insjiiration.  The  ordinary  ab- 
dominal (diaphragmatic)  movement,  is 
from  "25  to  ■:}  in.;  the  extreme  ■(>  to  1'6 
in.  Tlie  ordinary  latci'al  expansion 
of  the  diajihragmatic  or  lower  ribs  is 
greater,  and  the  e.xtreme  e.xpansion  is 
usually  less,  than  the  respective  ordi- 
nary and  extreme  expansion  of  the 
thoracic  or  u])per  ribs.  The  expansion 
of  the  second  ribs  is  usually  alike  ou 
both  sides;  below,  all  the  inspiratory 
movements,  especially  those  over  the 
heart,  are  usually  somewhat  less  on  the 
left  side  than  ou  the  right,  both  during 
ordinary  and  extreme  inspiration."  In 
females  the  use  of  stays  restrains  the 
abdominal,  and  exaggerates  the  thoracic 
movements.  "  In  infants  the  thoracic 
movement  is  considerable,  being  from 
02  to  -12  in.,  while  the  abdominal  is 
from  'UO  to  'lo  in." 

Measurement  in  Disease. 
The  results  of  both  static  and  dy- 
namic measurement  in  disease  aflbrd 
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valuable  information  as  to  the  ooiulition 
of  intovnal  parts.  In  ostiimiling  this 
value,  however,  it  mnst  ho  kept  in  mind, 
that,  in  the  aged,  the  rigidity  of  the 
thoracic  walls  presents  an  iminuHment 
to  the  ciiangcs  of  measurement  wliieli  dis- 
ease would  produce  in  younger  suhjeets, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  clironic 
enlargement  beneath  thorn  may  produce 
increase  of  measurement  and  bulging 
on  inspection,  which  will  remain  after 
the  cause  of  fulness  has  ceased  to  exist. 
This  is  not  uncommonly  noticed  in  the 
cartilages  of  tlie  ribs  overlying  the  sto- 
mach. The  siyns  of  disease  which 
measurement  affords,  are,  1st.,  changes 
both  actual  and  relative  of  the  several 
girths  of  the  trunk.  2nd.,  chanrjes  in 
the  relative  size  of  the  two  sides,  'hxl., 
changes  in  the  distance  of  the  navel  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  pubic 
symphi/sis.  The  dynamic  sig7is  derived 
from  measurement  have  reference  to 
changes  in  the  amount  of  movement  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest,  during  the  respirator}'  acts.  The 
Spirometer  may  be  used  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  breathing  ca- 
pacity of  the  chest  is  reduced  by  ab- 
dominal as  well  as  by  thoracic  disease. 
In  using  this  instrument,  however,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  results 
it  funiishes  are  no  evidence  of  absolute 
encroachment  ujiou  the  thoracic  cavity 
by  abdominal  organs,  any  more  than 
they  are  of  the  absolute  existence  and 
nature  of  organic  disease  of  the  lungs, 
since  the  various  affections  of  both 
cavities  and  their  walls  which  lessen 
the  thoracic  expansion  on  account  of 
pain,  &c.,  necessarily  influence  its  indi- 
cations. 

PALPATION-. 

By  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  we  receive  in- 
formation not  only  respecting  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  but  also  respecting  all  parts 
which  can  be  felt  through  it.  It  informs 
us  of  i)osition,  size,  fonn,  weight,  con- 
sistence, and  elasticity,  of  spontaneous 
movement  or  mobility,  and  of  the  pre- 
sence of  any  vibrations  which  may  I'each 
the  surface.  The  clearness  or  obscurity 
with  which  internal  parts  may  be  felt 
through  the  wall,  will  depend  in  great 
measure  on  its  thickness,  all  otlier  things 
being  favourable  to  the  examination. 
Hence  it  occurs  in  disease,  that  parts 
at  first  not  readily  felt,  or  difficult  of 
definition,   become    more    evident    as 


emaciation  proceeds  or  serous  inliltra 
lion  disappears.  The  obscurity  from 
tlio  latter  cause  may  sojnetimes  be  ob- 
viated liy  jilacing  the  patient  in  such  a 
position  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
examiiuition,  as  will  favour  gravitation 
of  tlie  fluid  away  from  the  part. 

liJode  of  palpation. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  for 
accurate  palpation  the  hand  should  be 
applied  directly  to  tlie  surface.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  tluit  it  is  not 
cold,  or  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  its  contact  would  occasion  would 
interfei'e  with  the  examination.  The 
parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are 
the  .soft  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  space 
between  tlie  lower  ribs,  and  the  canals 
of  the  vagina  or  rectum.  The  position 
of  the  patient  usually  selected  is  the 
supine,  but  often  it  is  advisable  and 
even  necessary  to  examine  in  the  erect 
posture,  or  to  change  it  in  various  ways, 
as  from  that  on  the  back  to  either  side, 
or  to  ]ilace  the  patient  on  the  hands 
and  knees.  In  determining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soft  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the 
hand  may  be  passed  smoothly  over  its 
surface,  by  wjiich  means  irregularities 
from  new  developments  in  it  may  be- 
come perceptible  ;  but  for  deeper  parts 
more  or  less  pressure  is  requisite,  which, 
according  to  tlie  object  we  wish  to  ar- 
rive at,  must  be  variously  modified. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  abdominal 
muscles  must  be  relaxed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  raising  the  shoulders,  and  flex- 
ing the  thighs  upon  the  belly.  This 
should  not  be  left  to  be  effected  by  the 
voluntary  eflbrts  of  the  patient,  but 
both  the  body  and  the  thighs  should  be 
])laced  in  position  by  assistants,  and 
retained  so  by  the  aid  of  pillows,  &c. 
When  this  precaution  has  been  ne- 
glected, the  muscular  portions  of  the 
abdominal  wall  have  often  been  con- 
founded M-ith  solid  bodies  within  the 
cavity.  Where  parts  are  tender  to  the 
toucli,  palpation  should  be  very  gently 
performed,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
pain  which  it  gives  to  the  patient,  but 
because  the  very  act  itself  may  be  the 
means  of  injuring  the  continuity  of 
tissue,  and  of  producing  such  serious 
mischiefasperforation  of  the  peritoneum, 
or  rujUure  of  abscess,  &c.,  into  its  cavity. 
For  the  same  reason  (the  risk  of  nns- 
chief)  it  is  well  not  to  repeat  this  mode 
of  examination  unnecessarily.  Occa- 
sionally the  entu'e  hand  must  be  used. 
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tut  mostly  it  is  sufBcieiit  to  employ  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  last  joiut  of  tlie 
fingers,  which  should  he  first  smoothly 
applied  to  the  surface,  and  theu  depressed 
perpendicularly  to  it.  The  tips  of  the 
fingers  are  apt  to  give  pain,  hut  some- 
times we  cannot  avoid  using  them. 

Where  there  is  great  tenderness  of 
the  ahdomen  and  mucous  passages,  Dr. 
Simpson  recommends  that  the  patient 
should  be  placed  under  the  anaesthetic 
influence  of  chloroform  previous  to 
examination.  I  need  scarcely  observe 
how  cautious  we  should  be  in  following 
this  practice,  although  no  doubt  there 
ai'e  cases  in  which  it  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  full  benefit  of  palpation  and 
percussion  for  purposes  of  diagnosis 
can  be  obtained.  Ansestliesia,  however, 
we  must  recollect,  may  remove  the  only 
safeguard  the  j^atient  possesses  against 
injury  from  our  manipulations,  not 
only  because  it  deprives  us  of  all  warn- 
ing of  our  approaching  tissues  on  the 
verge  of  disorganization,  but  also  be- 
cause it  may  tempt  us  to  employ  more 
roughness  in  our  e.xamination  tlian  we 
should  do  were  the  patient  sensible  of 
pain.  In  those  cases  where  the  tender- 
ness arises  chiefly  or  entirely  from  ner- 
vous causes,  liysteriaor  spinal  irritation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  organs 
does  not  interfere  with  its  use,  less  evil 
is  to  be  feared  in  this  respect  than 
where  the  tenderness  is  the  pure  result 
of  local  disease ;  in  tliis  latter  case  it 
appears  to  mc  doubtful  whether  it  shoidd 
be  used  at  all.  An  objection  to  anaes- 
thesia for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
vaginal  or  rectal  exploration,  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  patient  after 
explanation,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend,  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind. 

Result  of  Palpation  in  Health. 
Many  of  tlie  points  which  inspection 
displays  in  the  natural  or  morbid  con- 
formation of  the  trunk  are  also  capable 
of  being  ascei-tained  by  passing  the 
liand  over  the  surface  ;  such  as  its  gene- 
ral form  and  size,  and  tlie  most  remark- 
able of  the  elevations  or  bulgiugs  which 
it  presents.  Palpation,  then,  becomes 
not  only  confirmatory  of  its  indications, 
but,  where  the  patient  cannot  or 
will  not  be  exposed  to  inspection, 
may  to  some  extent  replaces  it.  The 
wail  of  tlie  abdomen  readily  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  but  yet 
offers  such  an  amount  of  resistance  as 
gives  the  idea  of  a  certain  thickness.     Jt 
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is  elastic  also,  readily,  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  force,  following  the  hand  as 
jnessure  is  withdrawn.     The  resistance 
opposed  to  the  hand  is  rather  greater  a 
little  way  below  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
in  the   angle  of  the  epigastrium,  than 
elsewhere,  its  extent  varying  with  the 
extent  of  surface  over  which  the  liver  is 
in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  parietes. 
With  this  exception  nothing  can  be  felt 
of  the  liver,  unless  the  fingers  can  be 
made  to  reach  behind  the  margin  of  the 
ribs.     In  thin  subjects  with  a  lax  abdo- 
minal wall  this  can  sometimes  be  accom- 
plished, the  tips  of  the  fingers  coming  in 
contact  with  the  margin  of  the  organ  if 
sufficiently    low.      It    is    only    under 
similar  circumstances  that  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  spleen  can  occasionally 
be  felt  in  health.     The  kidneys  are,  in 
consequence  of  their  depth,  and  of  the 
various  organs  which  intervene  between 
them  and  the  anterior  parietes,  difficult 
to  feel  in  their  healthy  state.     The  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  must  be  efficiently 
relaxed,  and   strong  pressui'e  be  made 
in  their  direction ;  the  overlying  intes- 
tines  being  pressed  aside   as  much  as 
practicable  by  a  circular  movement  of 
the  hands  during  the  jn-ocess  of  palpa- 
tion, wliich  may  be  assisted,  if  much 
difficulty  is  perceived  in    arriving  at 
tliem,  by  counter-pressure  from  behind. 
Their  anatomical  position  must  be  kept 
in  memory,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  persons  unskilled  in  searching  for 
them   groping  with  their  hands  at  far 
too  low  a  level.     They  are,  if  at  all,  to 
be  discovered  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  on   the  level  of  the  lowest  ribs, 
and  then  it  is  only  their  lowest  part  that 
can  be  felt.     In  thin  persons  jiressure 
to  the  left  and  a  little  above  the  um- 
bilicus will  often  enable  us  to  feel  the 
pulsations     of    the     aorta,     especially 
where  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  great.   The  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae may  be  occasionally  felt  in  such 
subjects.     In  females  who  have  been 
much  compressed  with  stays,  the  organs 
are  often  so  greatly  displaced,  that  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  can  be  felt 
without  difficulty  in  the  new  position 
into  which  they  have  been  forced. 

Physical  Signs  derived  from  Palpation 

in  Disease. 
A.    Siyns   having  reference    to    the  ab- 
dominal wall. 
1.  Licrcnscd  resistance  and  apparent 
thickening. 
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'2.  Diminished  resistance  and  apparent 
thinniny. 

'^.  Increased  tension  and  elastic  force 
of  parietps. 

t .  Diminished  tension  and  elastic  force 
of  parieles. 

Tliose  four  signs  jiorccivod  liy  gentle 
pressure  with  the  jinhnar  surface  of  the 
fingers,  occur  as  indications  either  of 
disease  in  the  parietes  themselves,  or  in 
connection  with  altered  jjliysical  con- 
ditions of  the  peritoneum  and  organs  of 
the  abdomen.  There  must  he  a  distinc- 
tion, however,  drawji  between  these 
signs  of  resistance  and  tension  arising 
from  physical  causes,  and  those  which 
are  due  to  muscular  action,  either  origi- 
nating in  fear,  or  as  the  involuntary 
result  of  painful  disease  in  subjacent 
organs.  The  peculiar,  hard,  board  like 
feel  arising  from  this  source,  and  its 
evident  limitation  in  some  cases  to  tlie 
course  of  certain  muscles,  or  to  one  side, 
as  well  as  its  subsidence  on  steady  and 
gently  applied  pressin-e,  especially  where 
the  attention  is  withdrawn  to  other 
matters,  readily  distinguishes  it. 

T).  Tumours  in  the  parietes  are  to  be 
felt  by  sliding  the  hand  with  gentle 
pressure  over  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

B.  Signs  referable  to  internal  organs  and 
parts. 
1.  Perception  of  organs  beyond  their 
natural  limits  — Palpation  can  only 
give  tills  information  respecting  those 
orga.ns  whose  structure  fits  them  for 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
whose  forms  and  connection  are  such 
as  to  be  distinctive.  In  seeking  the  defini- 
tion of  the  limit  of  any  organ,  it  is  well 
to  commence  our  palpation  at  a  part 
to  which  it  is  unlikely  to  have  extended, 
and  to  approach  by  degrees  its  supposed 
limits.  By  this  mode  the  spot  at  which 
resistance  commences  is  readily  per- 
ceived, often  much  more  readily  than 
its  jioint  of  termination,  by  examining 
in  the  other  direction.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  wall  is  lax  and  atonic,  as 
after  the  operation  of  tapping,  the  fin- 
gers can  be  made  to  embrace  more  or 
less  any  solid  body  witlnn  reach,  so  as 
determine  its  size  and  boundaries  with 
the  gi-eatest  accuracy.  When  there  is 
much  fluid  accumulated  in  the  jieri- 
toneum,  tlie  ordinaiy  mode  of  feeling 
for  internal  organs  cannot  be  adopted, 
and  in  such  cases  on  applying  the  fingers 
to  the  surface,  and  then  suddenly  push- 


ing inwards  with  them,  solid  '  organs 
may  often  lie  felt  to  strike  against  tliem. 
The  possibility  of  doing  tiiis  is  in  itself 
a  sign  of  the  presence  of  licpiid  between 
the  wall  and  the  organ  felt.  The  ex- 
tent, and  even  other  points  resi)ecting 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  abnormal  tumours, 
may  often  be  determined  in  this  man- 
ner. Organs  are  perceived  by  the  hand 
beyond  their  ordinary  Umits,  both  when 
they  are  simply  displaced,  and  when 
they  are  actually  enlarged. 

2.  Alteraiion  of  form  is  perceived  by 
the  hand  nuide  to  pass  over  the  surface 
of  an  organ  and  around  its  boundaries. 
Jn  the  case  of  the  liver  the  2)osition  and 
depth  of  the  interlobular  notch  and  the 
tliickness  of  its  edge  are  to  be  ob.served. 

M.  Irregularity  of  surface  may  occur 
without  alteration  of  general  form;  care- 
ful palpation  of  the  margin  of  an  organ, 
or  causing  the  abdominal  wall  to  slide 
in  a  circular  manner  over  its  surface, 
will  enable  the  hand  to  perceive  minute 
Jimounts  of  iTuevenness. 

4.  Consistence. — Some  idea  of  the 
degree  of  hardness  or  softness  of  felt 
organs  may  be  obtained  by  the  sense  of 
resistance  or  yielding  which  palpation 
imparts  to  the  fingers. 

").  Immobility  is  a  sign  which  pertains 
both  to  the  abdominal  parietes  and  to 
felt  organs  in  certain  jiathological  con- 
ditions. In  the  former  case,  though. 
the  skin  and  looser  portions  of  the  wall 
may  be  moved  by  the  hand,  yet  the 
deeper  portions  appear  fixed,  and  can- 
not be  made  to  slide  over  the  internal 
structures.  In  testing  the  mobility  of 
solid  organs,  we  may  either  employ 
gravitation,  by  alteiing  the  posture  of 
tiie  patient,  or  endeavour  to  move  the 
organ  with  the  hands. 

(i.  Increased  weight  of  solid  organs 
may  be  a])preciated  by  the  amount  of 
force  required  to  move  them,  or  to  sus- 
tain or  raise  them,  when,  by  altering  the 
posture  of  the  patient,  they  are  made 
to  rest  in  some  degree  upon  the  hand. 

7.  Tumour. — Palpation  of  the  abdo- 
men may  make  evident  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  circumscribed  resistance  in 
unnatural  situations.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  sign  which  belongs  both  to  displaced 
and  enlarged  solid  organs,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  it  also  apart  from 
these,  as  a  sign  of  disease  in  parts  which 
do  not  ofier  a  sensation  of  solidity  on 
palpation  of  the  abdomen  in  hesilth: 
such  arc  the  hollow  organs  and  the 
peritoneum.    The  examination  of  a  tu- 
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monr  should  include  every  point  which 
is  to  be  determined  in  regard  to  natural 
solid  organs, — its  locality,  size,  fonn, 
superficial  in-egularity,  consistence, 
mobility,  and  weight,  and  in  addition  to 
these  its  depth  from  the  surface,  and 
apparent  connexions. 

8.  Sense  of  distension. — The  hand 
being  placed  on  the  abdomen,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  spot  may  he  sometimes  per- 
ceived to  occur,  that  ]iortion  of  the  wall 
being  raised  by  the  distension  of  a  sub- 
jacent intestine  with  gas. 

9.  Sense  of  subsidence  occurs  as  the 
converse  of  the  former  sign,  but  also 
may  appear  on  msiking  pressure  over 
ceitain  tumours. 

10.  Gaseous  vibration  is  a  term  which 
may  be  a])plied  to  sensations  which 
are  imparted  to  the  hand  when,  either 
during  the  presence  of  borborygmi,  or 
on  pressure,  gas  is  made  to  pass  tlirough 
an  inefficient  space  from  one  jiortion  of 
intestine  to  another.  The  sensation 
may  be  one  of  a  croaking  character,  or 
it  may  be  bubbling  or  gurgling  :  in  most 
cases  these  sensations  are  accompanied 
by  sound  audible  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  patient.  The  gurgling  vibra- 
tion indicates  the  conjoined  presence  of 
liquid  matters. 

11.  Sensation  of  friction. — This  is  re- 
ferable to  a  want  of  smoothness  in  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum.  It 
has  been  variously  described  as  "  a  soft, 
creeping,  or  gentle  vibration  imder  the 
hand,"  as  like  the  sensation  given  to  the 
"  finger  rubbed  over  a  pane  of  glass." 
The  more  intense  degi'ees  have  been 
likened  to  "  creaking,"  "  crepitus,"  and 
"  gi-ating."  It  is  usually  perceived  dur- 
ing the  movements  impressed  on  the 
abdominal  organs,  by  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  in  respiration  sometimes 
being  limited  to  the  inspiratoi-y  act.  In 
other  cases  the  jDressurc  of  the  hand  is 
necessary  to  elicit  it.  It  rarely  arises 
independently  of  one  of  these  sources 
of  motion,  but  has  been  observed  in 
connection  witli  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestines  alone.  It  then 
corresi)onds  in  character  with  these  mo- 
tions ;  being  "  continuous,"  "  creeping," 
and  "  rustling."  The  phenomenon  is 
more  marked,  and  less  dejiendent  on 
artificial  pressure,  where  it  occurs  over 
the  seat  of  solid  organs  or  abnonnal 
growths  and  thickenings,  tlian  where  it 
is  due  simi)ly  to  a  roughened  state  of 
the  peritoneum  of  otlierwise  liealthy 
intestiries.    The  friction  which  accom- 


panies the  peristaltic  movementa  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  sensation 
arising  from  the  passage  of  gas. 

12.  Grating  is  onlj'  perceived  on  mo- 
tion being  imparted  by  the  hand.  The 
sensation  is  similar  to  that  of  pressing 
together  a  number  of  small  hard  bodies 
in  tlie  hand,  and  it  is  always  a  sign  .of 
a  similar  accumulation  wiihin  tlie  ab- 
domen. It  is  mostly  discovered  in 
the  regions  of  the  gall-bladder  and  kid- 
nej's;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  refer- 
able to  accumulation  of  hard  bodies  in 
the  intestinal  tube. 

13.  Fluctuation. — To  perceive  general 
abdominal  fluctuation,  one  hand  slioukl 
be  laid  evenly  upon  the  surface,  while 
an  opposite  part  is  sharply  tapped  with 
the  fingers  of  tlie  other.  The  sensation 
given  is  that  which  would  be  naturally 
referred  to  the  impidsion  of  a  series  of 
waves  upon  the  hand.  The  fineness  of 
the  undulations  will  depend  on  the 
tenseness  of  the  wall,  and  in  some  de- 
gree upon  the  thin  character  of  the 
contained  fluid.  It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive fluctuation  where  the  wall  is  loaded 
witli  fat,  where  the  peritoneum  is  greatly 
thickened,  or  there  is  much  iufilti'atipu 
beneath  the  integument.  In  the  latter 
case  acu]iuncture  will  often  reduce  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  allow 
of  this  sign  being  ascertained.  An  in- 
filtrated state  of  the  wall  itself  gives 
rise  to  a  kind  of  fluctuation,  especially 
when  light  manipulation  is  employw 
and  the  wall  struck  obliquely.  The  in- 
terval of  time  which  elapses  between 
the  stroke  and  the  sensation  of  fluctua- 
tion varies  with  the  thickness  of  the 
fluid  and  the  flaccidity  of  the  wall,  the 
latter  being  modified  not  only  by  the 
quantity  oi^  liquid  present,  hut  also  by 
the  amount  of  gaseous  intestinal  dis- 
tension. Where  the  quantity  of  fluid 
is  small,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
apply  the  two  hands  to  the  surface  to 
be  examined,  separating  them  only  by 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  inches,  iu 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  under  edges 
sliall  be  parallel,  and  confront  one 
another  by  their  external  edges  :  if  then 
light  blows  be  given  to  the  wall  by  the 
right  index,  the  undulatory  movement 
will  be  perceived  by  the  lett.  Valuable 
infornuiliou  in  gained  by  observing  the 
variation  of  this  sign  as  .to  po.sition  and 
clearnetis,  with  alterations  in  the  posture 
of  the  patient.  For  the  most  part  it 
results  irom  the  presence  of  iluid  be- 
neath the  ubdomiual  walls,  but  not  con.- 
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stantly.  Gelntiooiis  matter,  either  free 
within  the  cavity  of  the  ahdonien,  or 
encysted,  imparts  a  scii;<ation  not  dis- 
tinpjiiislmble  from  fine  tiuctimtion  ;  and 
a  similnr  sensation  lins  been  more  than 
once  imparted  to  the  liand  hy  an  on- 
hirged  sjileen.  A  Httle  care,  however, 
readily  distiuguislies  this  hist  phenome 
nou  from  the  thictuatiou  arising  from 
tlie  presence  of  H'[iiid.  Wlien  collec- 
tions of  matter  occur  within  the  abdo- 
men, and  point  like  an  ordinary  ahseoss 
at  the  surface,  Jhictuation  is  to  he  de- 
tected by  the  alternate  movement  of 
the  fingers  adojjted  hy  the  surgeon  when 
lie  suspects  its  existence  in  otlier  of  the 
soft  parts  of_  the  hody. 

IJ.  Pulsation. — The  pulsatory  move- 
ment of  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdo- 
men is  mostly  lost  to  the  toucli,  as  well 
as  to  the  eye,  before  reaching  the  sur- 
face. The  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  how- 
ever, may  be  felt  on  deep  ])ressure  over 
its  couise,  especially  in  pei'sons  of  spare 
coufonnation  or  enuiciatcd  hy  disease. 
In  some  cases  of  disease  it  is  very  ma- 
nifest, extending  sometimes  even  to  the 
femoral  arteries,  which  then  beat  with 
increased  force.  Its  seat,  extent,  direc- 
tion, whether  merely  elevating  the  hand, 
or  presenting  lateral  expansion  also, 
its  connection  with  felt  tumour,  and  its 
degree  oi  permanence,  are  all  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  endeavour  to  estimate  its 
cause  and  semeiological  value.  A  pul- 
satory sensation  at  the  angle  of  the  epi- 
gastrium often  occurs  in  connection 
with  thoracic  or  cardiac  disease. 

lo.  Thrill  mostly  arises  in  connection 
with  the  vascular  system;  it  may  then 
bo  observed  as  an  accompanimftyt  of  a 
felt  pulsntion,  or  independently  of  it. 
It  may  bo  intermittent,  coiTcsponding 
then  with  the  arterial  pulse,  or  conti- 
nuous. It  is  not  a  necessary  indication 
of  disease  in  the  vessels;  nor,  where 
this  exists,  is  it  a  measure  of  its  amount, 
since  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  will 
elicit  it  in  a  jiatient  with  healthy  arteries 
whose  Idood  is  poor  (spanctmia)  ;  and 
this  same  condition  of  the  circulating 
fluid  will  exaggerate  its  intensity  when 
it  arises  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  vessels.  A  thrill  may  arise,  how- 
ever, independently  either  of  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood  or  vessels,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Swett  from  friction  of  the  heart 
upon  a  tubercuhited  liver. 

1  <(.  Altered  palpable  siijns  having  refer- 
ence to  the  organs  of  the  chest.  — Two  of 
these  are  of  especial  value.     1.  An  al- 


tered seat  of  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart  to  a  level  considerably  biglier  and 
juore  to  the  left  than  natural.  This 
arises  from  the  disiilaccment  of  the  organ 
by  some  of  those  diseases  of  the  abdo- 
men which  elevate  the  left  arch  of  the 
diaphragm  by  the  pressure  which  they 
exercise  ujioii  it  from  below.  '2.  A  di- 
minution of  the  tactile  vocal  vibration, 
which,  in  certain  diseases  which  com- 
})ress  the  thoracic  viscera,  is  not  observed 
to  extend  as  low  as  is  customary  in 
health. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  afforded  by 
palpation  will  1)6  most  conveniently 
described  under  that  subject. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  certain  or- 
gans which  in  advanced  disease  exhibit 
signs  which  are  ascertainable  by  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  abdomen,  oc- 
cupy in  health  a  position  in  the  pelvis 
which  prevents  their  being  explored 
through  the  soft  paiietes  of  the  belly. 
The  alteration  of  their  position  which 
renders  this  sort  of  examination  prac- 
ticable has  the  further  effect  of  remov- 
ing those  diseases  which  occasion  it 
from  the  category  of  pelvic  into  that  of 
abdominal  maladies, — so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  render  them  capable  of  confusion 
with  those  affections  which  arise  as 
morbid  states  of  tridy  abdominal  or- 
gans ;  it  consequently  becomes  some- 
times necessary  in  their  diagnosis  to 
make  use  of  palpation  through  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fingers  into  the  canals 
of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  on  these  modes  of 
examination. 

Examination  by  the  vagina. — For  most 
purposes  the  best  position  for  the  pa- 
tient is  the  supine,  the  physician  stand- 
ing on  the  right  side  for  the  facility  of 
using  his  right  hand  in  the  examina- 
tion. The  index  finger  is  mostly  suffi- 
cient, but  sometimes  both  that  and  the 
middle  finger  are  requisite  :  they  should 
be  well  greased,  and  slowly  and  care- 
fully introduced.  The  fingers  being 
introduced,  the  elbow  should  be  de- 
pressed, so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
carried  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis.  Another  mode  of  insuring 
the  coiTect  direction  is  to  introduce  them 
by  passing  the  hand  first  beneath  the 
raised  right  thigh  of  the  patient.  The 
ol)stetric  position  u])on  the  left  side, 
adopted  by  some  practitioners  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy,  is  open  to  many  prac- 
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*ical  objections,  the  most  serious  of 
■w^hich  is  that  the  back  of  the  finger 
omes  in  contact  witli  the  anterior  part 
of  the  vaginal  wall,  and  there  is  so 
much  dithculty  in  turning  it,  that  signs 
of  disease  on  that  side  may  easily  es- 
cape detection.  It  is  often  desirable, 
however,  to  make  the  examination  of 
the  patient  while  standing,  as  for  the  de- 
tection of  "  ballottement"  in  pregnancy, 
or  whei'e  the  weight  of  felt  parts  or  or- 
gans has  to  be  estimated.  Pressure 
vrith  the  unoccupied  hand  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  sometimes  above 
the  pubes,  either  to  bring  the  parts 
more  readily  under  e.\.amination  by  de- 
pi-essing  them  in  the  pelvis,  or  to  esti- 
mate their  size,  connections,  &c.,  by 
grasping  them  between  the  two  hands, 
the  one  below  and  the  other  above. 
This  often  requires,  however,  the  de- 
pression of  the  hand  far  down  behind  the 
pubes,  which,  although  readily  effected 
after  labour,  or  in  females  with  lax  abdo- 
minal walls,  requires  in  many  that  the 
shoulders  should  be  raised  considerably, 
and  the  thighs  well  flexed  upon  the 
trunk.  The  rectum  and  bladder  should 
"be  evacuated  prior  to  the  examiuation, 
so  as  to  avoid  tliQ  fallacies  which  might 
arise  from  their  distension,  and  to  admit 
the  more  ready  employment  of  pressure 
in  various  desired  directions.  In  the 
normal  state,  the  attachment  of  the  va- 
gina into  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  readily 
reached.  The  cervix  uteri  is  perceived 
as  a  somewhat  conical  projection  be- 
yond the  line  of  attachment,  of  about 
:J^  to  ^  an  inch  in  length,  firm,  and  pre- 
senting at  its  apex  a  transverse  depres- 
sion bounded  by  a  firm  lip  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly.  The  vaginal  wall  al- 
lows of  pressure  being  exerted  in  all 
directions  without  resistance  by  the 
finger  within  it,  wiiether  laterally  by 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  or  upwards  from 
the  cul-de-sac  in  front  or  behind  its  at- 
tachment to  the  cervix.  Tlie  cervix  is 
capable  of  being  moved,  and  with  it  the 
entire  womb,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers. 

In  the  performance  of  vaginal  exami- 
nation in  disease  the  same  objects  should 
he  had  in  view  as  in  palpation  of  the 
exterior  of  the  abdomen, — viz.,  to  ascer- 
tain the  position,  extent,  form,  weight, 
consistence,  and  mobility  of  all  organs 
and  morbid  structures  which  the  finger 
is  capable  of  reaching,  as  well  as  altera- 
tions in  the  direction  and  dimensions  of 
the  vagina  itself,  and  the  existence  of 


projections  or  bulging  into  its  canal. 
Once  the  finger  is  in  the  vagina,  the 
examination  should  be  proceeded  with 
Icisui'ely,  so  that  no  imperfection  in  it 
shall  render  necessaiy  its  repetition  on 
a  future  day :  a  hurried  exploration  is 
rarely  productive  of  any  useful  result. 

Examination  by  the  rectum  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  by 
the  vagina,  or  the  patient  may  be  placed 
upon  the  side.  The  finger  should  be  well 
lubricated,and  slowly  introduced  through 
the  spliincter.  This  may  be  relaxed  by 
requesting  the  patient  to  bear  down, 
and  the  tip  of  the  finger  being  then 
applied  to  the  anus  it  can  readily  be 
made  to  slip  up  during  the  subsequent 
contraction.  By  this  mode  of  explora 
tion  the  organs  and  gi-owths  at  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  pelvis  can  be  felt,  and 
in  some  subjects  the  ovaries:  this,  how- 
ever, is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule  when  the  latter  organs  are  in  their 
normal  position  and  of  tlieir  normal 
bulk.  The  finger  can,  of  com'se,  feel 
any  resistance  within  its  reach,  arising 
from  constriction  of  the  canal  of  the 
rectum.  In  some  cases,  useful  informa- 
tiou  is  gained  by  tlie  simultaneous  use 
of  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  fonner  in 
the  rectum  and  the  latter  in  the  vagina; 
intervening  structures  may  thus  be 
grasped  between  them,  and  their  cha- 
racter and  nature  more  fully  ascer- 
tained. 

Much  as  it  has  been  abused,  too,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  employment  of 
Simpson's  uterine  sound  is  indispensable 
for  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  When 
necessary,  it  should  not  be  paraded,  as 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument  of 
any  kind  into  the  vagina  is  especially 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
Being  warmed  by  placing  it  up  tl>e 
sleeve,  or  by  moderate  friction  with  the 
hand,  the  opportunity  oftiie  fingers  being 
in  the  vagina  should  be  taken  for  its  use, 
if  it  should,  after  other  examination  has 
been  made,  appear  desirable.  The  jioiut 
of  the  instrument  must  be  guided  by  the 
examining  finger  to  the  os  uteri,  when 
gentle  jiressure  will  enable  it  to  enter  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix.  The  points  which  are 
to  be  ascertained  by  it  are,  the  length  of 
the  cavity  and  its  direction,  the  mobDity 
of  the  wumb,  and  thus  its  attachment 
to  other  structures  or  organs  within  the 
simultaneous  reach  of  tlie  examining 
finger,  or  of  the  finger  placed  in  the 
rectum.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  wtiU  of 
the  uterus  may  often  thus  be  estimated 
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at  the  spot  which  corresponds  to  the 
extremity  oftlie  sound.  Accidouts  liavo 
arisen  in  connection  with  its  employ- 
nieut,  and  even  metritis  has  been  sjiid 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  it:  I  iiave 
met  with  none  of  these,  however,  in  my 
own  practice.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  suspicion  even  of  pregnancy  must 
decidedly  negative  its  emplopnent,  and 
that  when  used  all  rouglmess  of  mani- 
judation  must  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
42,  Myddelton  Square. 


REMAKES  UPON  BLOODLETTING. 

By  Edwakd  Wells,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Herk.s  Hospital,  and  to 
the  Reading  Medical  Dispensary. 

HowEVKR  medical  men  may  be  inclined 
to  account  for  the  fact,  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  lancet  is  now  tiscd  only  about 
once  in  a  hundred  times  to  what  it  used 
to  be,  and,, when  it  is  used,  not  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  blood  is  di-awn 
to  what  used  to  flow  on  these  occasions. 
But  while  there  exists  among  the 
most  experienced  i)ractitioners  a  general 
disinclination  to  draw  blood  in  the 
ti'eatmeut  of  disease,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  will  be  found,  on  referring  generally 
to  the  popular  treatises  of  medicine, 
that  a  similar  caution  has  not  yet  been 
established  in  theory.  The  veteran,  who 
has  grown  giey  in  wandering  from  one 
sick  bed  to  another,  has  fonued  his  own 
criteria  as  to  what  cases  will  be  bene- 
fitted by  bleeding,  and  what  injured 
tliereby.  Experience,  that  most  valu- 
able teacher  of  our  art,  has  given  him 
certain  indications,  which  he  gi'asps 
intuitively,  and  as  it  were  unconsciously 
to  himself,  and  he  becomes  independent 
of  medical  authorities.  But  at  wliat  a 
cost  has  he  gained  his  experience  ! 
The  ijno,  ou  the  contrary,  wlio  nisbes 
from  the  schools  to  engage  in  the  en- 
counter with  disease,  must  use  as  his 
fii-st  weapons  those  elements  of  instruc- 
tion which  he  has  drawai  from  books 
and  lectLU-es:  and  how  often  do  they 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  adversaiy, 
rather  than  his  own !  1  would  appeal 
to  those  who  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  this  warfare,  whether  they 
did  not  dmiug  their  first  yeai-s  of  prac- 
tice bleed  many  patients,  who,  with 
their  more  enlarged  experience,  they 
would  now  decline  to  expose  to  sucli 
treatment.     And,  if  it  were  not  asking 


rather  too  delicate  a  question,  wlietber 
tlu'y  could  not  recall  some  cases  in 
which  such  treatment  has  turned  the 
scale  against  the  jiatient? 

But  1  sliall  probably  be  met  here  by 
the  observation,  that — 
"Tempora  mutantur,  et  iios  mutamur  in  illis"— 

that,  in  fact,  a  change  has  been  taking 
place,  eitlicr  in  the  constitutioii  of  dis- 
ease, or  in  the  constitution  of  man,  or 
in  both  ;  tliat  there  are  diseases  which 
were  formerly  benefitted  by  bleeding, 
but  are  now  injured  thereby  ;  and  that 
there  are  diseases  in  which,  although  it 
is  still  proper  to  bleed,  yet  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  should  now  be 
drawn  than  formerly. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  this 
remark.  As  population  increases  and 
civilization  advances,  the  gi"and  struggle 
of  life  becomes  more  intense,  the  energies 
of  man  are  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch, 
and  the  result  must  be  that  the  cii'cu- 
latoiy  system  is  unduly  depressed,  while 
the  nervous  system  is  as  mucii  exalted. 
Sucli  a  state  of  things  we  know  to  be 
eminently  ill  adapted  for  depletion. 

Tt  is  also  no  doubt  true  that  the  con- 
stitution of  disease  has  a  tendency  to 
change,  being  at  one  time  sthenic, 
and  at  another  asthenic  j  that  in  epi- 
demics, more  especially,  the  same  dis- 
ease ynW  at  one  time  requii-e  a  lowering 
treatment,  and  at  another  will  requii'e 
stimulating.  But  such  is  our  present 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  epidemics, 
and  the  constitution  of  disease  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
assign  any  reason  for  tliese  variations. 

Still,  granting  all  their  due  weight  to 
these  reasons  for  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  frequency  of  blood- 
letting. I  am  inclined  to  attribute  by 
far  the  greatest  influence  to  the  general 
imjjrovement  which  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  practice  of  our  profession. 
I  can  understand  how  the  epidemic  con- 
stitution of  fevers  may  so  far  vaiy  as  at 
one  time  to  require  the  use  of  blood- 
letting, and  at  another  time  to  render 
the  employment  of  such  means  danger- 
ous. 1  can  also  understand  how  the 
constitution  of  man  may,  under  the 
influence  of  external  impressions,  so 
far  change,  as  to  make  him  at  one 
time  capable  of  befuing  large  depletion 
in  a  disease  in  which  at  another  time 
he  requires  every  drop  of  blood  in  his 
body  to  carry  him  safely  through.  This 
is  quite  intelligible;  but  still  it  wiU  not 
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go  very  far  in  accouuting  for  the  great 
«haugo  which  has  talcen  ])lace  in  prac 
tice  as  regards  bloodletting'.  It  nnist  he 
owing  to  a  different  cause  that  the 
great  numbers  of  bleedings  which  were 
formerly  practised  upon  the  victims  of 
severe  accidents,  immediately  after  their 
occurrence,  have  now  been  discontinued; 
that  as  soon  as  a  patient  is  struck  down 
by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  before  the 
system  has  had  time  to  rally  from  the 
shock,  he  is  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
prevented  from  the  chance  of  recovery 
by  venesection  ;  that  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  a  disease  of  a  comparatively 
harmless  character  is  no  longer  liable  to 
be  converted  into  the  most  serious  car- 
diac afi'ections  by  the  effects  produced 
in  the  blood  by  repeated  abstraction. 
It  would  be  easy  to  lengthen  the 
list,  and  to  vjuote  numerous  diseases  of 
the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  in  which 
it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  bleed  ])ro- 
miscuously,  without  either  physiological 
reasoning  or  practical  advantage. 

In  contradiction  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
chieHy  owing  to  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  disease  and  of  mankind  that 
practice  has  so  much  altered  in  respect 
of  bleeding,  may  be  alleged  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  great 
increase  in  longevity.  It  is  well  known 
that  Insurance  Tables  have  had  to 
be  altered  frequently  to  meet  the  lengthen- 
ing term  of  human  existence.  This  I 
may  be  told  is  due  to  the  moi-e  healthy 
mode  of  living  generally  adopted.  It  is 
so  in  great  measure ;  but  I  would  also 
claim  for  our  profession  a  large  share  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  I 
believe  it  is  very  much  owing  to  our 
improved  skill,  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  bleeding,  that  a  man  may  now 
come  to  fourscore  years  without  ex- 
periencing, as  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist, 
labour  and  sorrow.  But  supposing  that 
the  large  bleedings  of  former  years  were 
suited  to  the  existing  constitution  of 
disease  and  of  man,  the  patient  should 
have  recovered  as  completely  from  the 
effects  of  his  malady  then,  as  he  does 
now  with  the  ])i-esent  constitution  under 
the  more  cautious  abstraction  of  blood. 
And  I  think  few  will  argue  that  this  was 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  co- 
pious bleeding  are  far  from  being  limited 
to  the  time  during  which  an  acute  dis- 
ease runs  its  course  in  the  human  frame. 
The  inflammation,  forsooth,  passes  off, 
the  patient  recovers,  and  the  medical 
attendant  is  praised  as  a  bold  practi- 


tioner, who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
most  vigorous  treatment  for  the  relief  of 
the  invalid.  It  is  very  proper  that  he 
should  be  so  praised,  for  he  more  fre- 
quently incurs  blame  where  he  no  more 
deserves  it,  and  thus  sometliing  of  a 
compensatory  balance  is  struck  in  his 
favour.  But  I  suspect  that  the  large 
loss  of  blood  which  has  been  thus  in- 
curred by  his  patient  is  often  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  many  secondaiy 
causes,  which  exercise  a  slow  but  deUi- 
mental  influence  on  his  system,  and 
beget  alterations  which  ultimately  prove 
fatal. 

It  would  perhaps  throw  some  light 
on  the  question  as  to  how  far  depletion 
by  bleeding  ought  to  be  carried,  if  we 
were  to  consider  the  changes  which 
different  classes  of  disease  produce  in 
the  blood;  and  also  the  modifications 
of  that  fluid  which  ensue  upon  blood- 
letting. 

Now  v/e  find  that  the  different  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  blood  are  very 
differently  influenced  by  losses,  whether 
produced  artificially  or  idiopathically. 
Thus  the  globules  of  the  blood  are 
immediately  and  quickly  diminished  by 
both  bloodletting  and  b.cemorrhages. 
The  fibrin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  influence  of  blood- 
letting in  the  diminution  of  its  amount. 
And  by  not  beiag  capable  of  diminu- 
tion under  the  use  of  a  remedy  which 
is  diminishing  other  constituents  of 
the  blood,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  as  those  other  elements 
are  lessened,  its  proportionate  and  rela- 
tive amount  must  be  increased.  Tliis 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
globules  of  the  blood  and  its  fibrin  are 
influenced  by  bloodletting  is  I  think 
an  interesting  fact,  and  might  be  turned 
to  advantage  in  deciding  upon  the  pro  • 
per  amount  and  frequency  in  using 
that  remedy.  Mr.  Simon  has  lately 
proposed  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood,  which  would  go  far  to 
explain  why  its  diminution  should  be 
under  the  action  of  different  laws  to 
those  which  preside  over  the  amount 
of  globules.  He  considers  that  "  tlie 
source  of  this  element  is  to  be  sought 
for  either  in  the  decay  of  the  blood 
itself,  or  in  the  waste  of  the  tissues." 

Andral  Ibmul  it  impossible  by  the 
most  copious  use  of  bloodletting  in 
cases  of  inflannnation  to  in-event  the 
amount  of  fibrin  from  increasing.  Tliis 
pathologist,  indeed,  appeai-s  to  consider 
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tlie  esseutial  upturc  of  inflammation  to 
consist  of  an  augiuontution  of  tibiin  in 
tlio  blood. 

I  Now  here  we  como  at  once  to  a  great 
diversity  between  theory  and  pnietice. 
If  you  questioned  the  jiractitioncr  as  to 
•what  chiss  of  maladies  most  require 
tlie  use  of  bloodletting,  he  would  )iro- 
bably  answer,  "the  iullammations. " 
And'  yet,  in  these  very  diseases,  blood- 
letting woiUd  increase  relatively  that 
very  element,  upon  which  the  essence 
of  inflammation  is  said  to  depend,  viz., 
tlie  flbrin.  In  this  dilemma  the  safest 
course  probably  for  the  practical  man 
to  adopt  would  he  the  following:  — 
Without  going  the  length  of  saying 
that  the  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood 
constituted  the  inflamnjation,  he  would 
pay  great  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  an  increase  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood  does  really  accompany  all 
inflammations.  lie  would  remember 
tliat  bloodletting  will  relatively  increase 
that  proportion  of  fibrin.  He  would 
couple  these  facts  with  his  knowledge 
that  a  gi-eat  jiortiou  of  the  danger  of 
inflannnatory  aflectious  aiises  Irom  the 
deposit  of  fibrinous  exudations  from 
the  blood.  And  while  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  bleeding  at  the  com- 
mencement of  acute  inflammations, 
from  an  experimental  knowledge  of  its 
•value,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  push  it 
too  far,  or  use  it  too  late,  lest  he  should 
tliereby  increase  that  element  in  the 
hlood,  which,  by  being  deposited  on 
the  inflamed  tissues,  may  give  rise  to 
fatal  consequences. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
use  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  active 
hemorrhage,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
find  that  theory  and  practice  run  more 
together.  The  fact,  that  loss  of  blood. 
whether  spontaneous  or  artificial,  does 
not  diminish,  nay  that  it  relatively  in- 
creases the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  is  here  of  groat  value.  It  is  the 
means  which  nature  avails  itself  of, 
and  which  science  keeps  in  view,  in 
order  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  For 
when  a  vessel  is  ru];ttured,  and  blood 
is  poured  forth,  the  globules  are  rapidly 
diminished,  but  the  fibrin  remains  in 
amount  ds  large  as  ever,  absolutely,  and 
relatively  more.  Under  the  influence 
of  syncojie  the  retarded  stream  of  blood 
is  enabled  to  deposit  its  unexhausted 
fibrin,  and  thus  to  repau*  the  broken 
vessel.  Now  had  the  fibrin  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  of  diminution 


under  the  use  of  bloodlcting  as  the 
globules,  this  reparative  jimcess  cnifld 
not  take  place,  and  death  would  fre- 
quently ensue,  where  life  is  now  tliuB 
j)reserved.  Valsalva,  as  is  well  known, 
availed  himself  of  fre(juent  bleedings 
to  cure  aneurisms,  thougii  he  was  pro- 
bably ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
fibi'iu  of  the  blood  was  relatively  in- 
creased thereby.  And  theory  aj)proves 
of  his  tryatmcnt.  A  case  occurred  in 
this  town  about  two  years  back,  which 
was  seen  by  several  medical  gentlemen, 
in  which  an  individual,  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  broke  a  blood-vessel.  It 
is  dithcult  to  say  what  vessel  was  rup- 
tured, but  from  the  way  in  which  the 
blood  was  hawked  up,  it  appeared  to 
come  from  no  great  dcjith.  It  was 
bright,  and  was  brought  up  at  first  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  was  scarcely 
mixed  with  air.  There  was  no  dyspnoea, 
only  a  slight  hacking  cough,  and  the 
chest  was  equally  raised  on  inspiration. 
Auscultation  could  detect  no  dulness 
anywhere.  The  patient  was  not  phtliisi- 
cal.  The  general  o])inion  was  that  he 
would  die ;  but  under  the  use  of  con- 
stant bleedings  he  recovered,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
robust  health. 

If,  again,  we  consider  bloodletting  in 
diseases  which  originate  in  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  system,  we  shall  find  that 
theory  sanctions  the  application  of  this 
remedy.  Put  it  is  necessary  here,  care- 
fully to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  ])letliora.  In  the  true  plethora 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  globules  in  tlie  blood,  while  the  fibrin 
remains  within  its  normal  limits.  This 
dispro])ortion  between  the  globules  and 
fibrin  is  the  cause  of  sundry  disturb- 
ances taking  place  in  tlie  system,  and 
among  otliers  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
efiusions  of  blood.  Now  in  these  cases 
a  judicious  bleeding  ■will  restore  tlio 
balance  between  these  two  elements, 
and  save  the  patient  perhaps  from  a 
fatal  attack.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
here  very  essential  not  to  mistake  the 
false  for  the  true  plethora.  In  the  false 
plethora,  although  the  individual  may 
be  stout  and  even  more  ruddy  than 
usual,  the  globules  of  the  blood  are  not 
only  not  in  excess,  hut  are  even  dimi- 
nished. Such  individuals  are  in  fact 
anemic,  and  by  them  it  is  well  known 
that  bloodletting  is  borne  very  badly. 

For,  in  diseases  depending  upon  the 
anemic  condition,  the  globules  of  the 
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blood  are  diminished  in  amount,  while  I  though  not  unfrequently  carried  to  ex- 
the  librin,  relatively  to  the  globules,  is    cess,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  assert 

""      " "         '^'---1       -  :>■■.:--      -c    n■^       j|^^^     ^j.     j^     ^^^     ^    tJlC  fallucieS     Of     tkc 


in  excess.  Such  a  condition  of  fluid 
would  be  theoretically  opposed  to  the 
use  of  bloodletting,  and  we  find  in 
practice  that  it  is  better  to  limit  our- 
selves to  local  depletion  by  leeches  in 
those  congestions  and  sub-acute  inflam- 
mations, which  are  very  apt  to  arise  in 
this  condition  of  the  blood. 

Let  us  now  tuna  to  the  use  of  blood- 
letting in  fevers.     It  is    well    known 
that  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  fever 
has  been  a  subject  of  great  conti'oversy. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  in  favour,  and 
at  other  times  out  of  favour.    Now  if  we 
examine  the  cause  of  this  varying  shade 
of  opinion,  we  shall  find  that  it  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  in  fever,  merely  as 
fever,  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of  tbe 
blood  ;  there  is  no  necessary  diminution 
or  increase  in  any  of  its  elements,  as 
there  is  in  inflammations,  &c.     If  in 
flammatory  action  arises  in  the  course 
of  a  fever,  there  would  be  an  increase 
in   the  proportion  of  fibrin,  while  in 
low  typhoid  foims  of  fever   there  is  a 
sensible   diminution   of   that  element, 
giving  rise  to  sanguineous  exudations, 
especially  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
In  using  therefore  bloodletting  in  fevers, 
theory  would  prescribe  what  experience 
has  sanctioned,  viz.,  that  regard  should 
be  had  solely  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion   which    the    prevailing    epidemic 
assumes.     At  the  present  day  it  is  well 
known  that  we  do  not  venture  to  bleed 
in  this   class   of  maladies.     But  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  in  days  gone  by, 
when  bleeding  was  more  in   fashion, 
physicians  were  not  all  Sangi-adas,  and 
that  the  distich  written  on  Dr.  Lettsome 
was  not  applicable  to  all. 

But  I  shall  weary  the  reader's  pa- 
tience if  I  continue  this  enquiry  fmlher. 
If  I  have  already  done  so,  I  must 
plead  the  importance  of  the  subject 
as  my  apology.  The  whole  question 
of  bloodletting  is  one  which  in  my 
opinion  requires  revision.  The  tide  of 
popular  opinion,  which  but  a  few  years 
back  set  strongly  in  its  favour,  is  now 
beginning  to  ebb  and  flow  in  the  other 
direction.  Valuable  as  I  esteem  it  to 
be  when  judiciously  enijiloyed,  there  is, 
I  tbink,  still  a  fear,  if  indiscriminately 
used,  the  public  will  so  far  set  theu* 
faces  against  it,  that  we  shall  be  unable 
to  prevail  upon  our  patients  to  submit 
to  it  M'hen  necessaiy.  And  necessary 
I  have  no  doubt  it  frequently  is,  for, 


faculty. 
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The  gi'eat  amount  of  mortality  regis- 
tered, even  in  the  veiy  early  age  of  in- 
fancy, from  typhus  fever,  would  lead  us 
to  doubt  whether  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient accuracy  in  detecting  the  cause  of 
death,  and  whether  some  of  the  affec- 
tions of  childhood,  in  which  fever  is  a 
prominent  symptom  (for  instance,  pneu- 
monia) and  in  which  a  typhoid  state  has 
supervened,  have  not  been  registered 
under  that  tenn.  Such  high  rate  of 
mortality  does  not  accord  with  the 
statements  of  authors,  nor  with  ray  own 
experience,  in  fever  of  any  type  among 
children.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  in  future,  fever  occurring  in  chil- 
dren should  be  registered  merely  as 
"  Infantile  fever,  giving  the  age,  as  "  2 
to  5,"  "5  to  10,"  and  not  specifying 
remittent  or  typhus  under  that  age. 

Note. — It  would  be  curious  and 
satisfactory  to  learn  if  remittent  fever 
often  occurred,  and  if  so,  the  mortality 
in  the  various  large  establishments  for 
children  in  this  country,  as  the  asylums, 
pauper  farms,  &c. 

In  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  we  find 
that  in  Norwood  Pauper  Asylum,  out 
of  101  deaths  in  b  years,  there  were  only 
three  from  remittent  fever,  and  this  in 
an  establishment  of  upwards  of  1,000 
children.  The  situation  is  healthy, 
being  high  and  dry. 

A  consideration,  however,  of  the  mor- 
tality, which  is  slight  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  the  disease,  does  not 
enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  more  frequent  time  of  its  occuiTence, 
or  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases ;  for,  as 
Caspar  observes,  "  ^Yhel•e  there  are  the 
fewest  deaths,  tliere  is  often  the  greatest 
amount  of  illness,"  a  remark  applnng 
especially  to  this  disease,  which  is  often 
epidemic,  and  seldom  terminates  fatally, 
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exce])t  in  the  production  of  other  dis- 
ease. 

In   the    ^[ellic!l]    Report    of  the   lu- 

Table  YI 


firniary  for  Cliildren,  1840-7,  the  rehitive 
number  of  cases  at  the  respective  ages 
was  as  follows  : — 


Under 

1  Year. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Cases  of  Remittent 

Fever   .... 

13 

24 

23 

28 

24 

17 

11 

15 

9 

1 

=      102 

Cases  of  Fever 

14 

34 

21 

28 

28 

19 

17 

16 

15 

11 
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thus  showing  the  greater  number  of 
c:i<es  occurred  in  tlie  4th  and  oih  year. 

In  ;i  table  of  cases,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  100.  which  have  been  under 
my  own  care,  the  most  fre(iuent  age  was 
from  the  5th  to  the  7  th  year. 

Dr.  Bateman's  lleport,  previously  al- 
luded to.  and  which  extends  over  a 
I'criod  of  nearly  twelve  years, — viz., 
liom  oOth  November,  1804,  to  31st 
August,  1810,  shows  the  relative  num- 
ber"^  of  cases  occurring  in  the  four 
quai-ters  to  be  as  follows  :  in  the 
autumn  quarters  there  were,  1-28;  in 
the  summer,  Hi;  in  the  spring.  'M; 
;md  in  the  winter,  91  cases;  thus  show- 
iijg  its  greater  prevalence  in  the  autumn. 

Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  of  remittent  fever  is 
favourable,  the  concuiTent  testimony  of 
all  autliors  being  that  it  is  rarely  fatal ; 
and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  from  one  or  other 
of  the  affections  whicii  arise  in  its  course, 
as  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  hydro- 
cephalus, phthisis,  or  mesenteric  disease. 
Hence,  when  fever  occurs  in  scrofulous 
children,  it  is  more  likely  to  terminate 
in  one  of  the  three  last  named  affections, 
and  the  prognosis  would  then  be  less  ! 
favourable.  In  the  simple  and  the  acute 
forms,  h  usually  terminates  in  convales- 
cence ;  those,  however,  who  see  it  among  | 
the  poor,  will  occasionally  meet  with  a 
fatal  case  in  the  typhoid  form  of  the 
disease :  in  the  chronic  and  gastric 
forms  a  fatal  termination  is  rai'e,  except 
by  one  or  other  of  the  complications. 

In  judging  of  any  individual  case,  we 
must  be  led  to  form  our  opinion  by  the 
concomitant  circumstances, — as  the  pre- 
vious health  of  the  child,  the  habitation, 
cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  as  we  have 
frequently  noticed  the  almost  sudden 
improvement  in  fever  in  a  child,  when 
it  has  been  removed  from  its  own  badly 
ventilated  and  unliealthy  home,  to  the 
wards  of  an  hospital,  and  its  skin  got 
into  a  clean  state. 


Indications  of  an  unfavourable  ter- 
mination arc, — the  fever  assuming  the 
tyjihoid  Ibrm,  the  tongue  becoming  dry, 
cracked,  and  brown;  severe  abdominal 
))ain  increased  on  pressure ;  or,  in  fact, 
those  symptoms  wiiich  would  indicate 
the  supervention  of  cerebral  aud  ab- 
dominal mischief;  and  these  have  been 
so  fully  entered  upon  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  them.  The  tongue 
j  becoming  clean  and  moist,  the  excre- 
I  tious  becoming  more  natural,  the  jia- 
ro.xysms  of  fever  being  of  less  duration, 
I  the  skin  becoming  cool,  and  gently  jier- 
spiring,  are  indications  of  returning 
health. 

In  Rilliet's  and  Barthez's  observa- 
tions, 29  terminated  fatally  out  of  111 
cases;  Dr.  West  only  refers  to  two  fatal 
cases,  and  attributes  the  lai-ge  amount 
of  fatal  cases  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez  to 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 
patients  are  placed  in  the  Hopital  des 
Enfans. 

Tlie  prognosis  appears  to  be  very 
unfavourable  when  the  disease  occurs 
in  hot  climates,  lor  Dr.  Copland  states, 
"  that  many  children  born  of  European 
parents  in  hot  climates,  are  cut  off  by  it 
before  they  reach  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year;"  aud  Dr.  J.  Bird  also  remarks, 
that  it  proves  "  so  fatal  to  infants  and 
children  of  newly  arrived  European 
regiments." 

In  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  report  of  86 
cases,  there  are  only  two  reported  to 
have  terminated  fatally, — one  by  hydro- 
cephalus, and  one  by  phthisis  ;  and  in 
the  cases  which  occun-ed  in  his  ward,  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  during  the  spring  and 
summer  mouths  in  1849,  there  was  not 
a  fatal  termination  :  the  same  remark 
also  applies  to  the  cases  under  Dr.  West, 
at  the  Infirmary  for  Children,  during 
the  same  period. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  only  had 
three  fatal  cases, — one  a  typhoid  case, 
one  terminating  in  cancruni  oris,  and 
one  in  mesenteric  disease.     The  fir'.t 
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was  a  genuine  case  of  malarial  fever,  the 
second  occuiTed  after  measles,  and  was 
one  of  a  gastric  intestinal  nature,  and 
in  the  last,  all  ti-ace  of  the  original  affec- 
tion was  gone. 

Underwood  has  remarked,  "that  the 
disease  is  remarkable  for  being  always 
devoid  of  danger." 

Dr.  Locock  does  not,  however,  quite 
agree  with  him,  and  says,  he  has  never 
met  with  it  fatal  in  the  acute  fomi ; 
when  death  has  occuiTed  it  has  been 
Irom  dysenteiy,  or  gastro-enteritic  in- 
flammation. 

Drs.  H.  Davis  and  Willshire  are  also 
of  opinion  tliat  "  simple  remittent  fever 
is  rarely  fatal ;"  and  certainly  even  the 
severe  typhoid  cases,  requiring  wine, 
and  a  free  use  of  stimulants,  we  have 
seen  recover,  although  after  a  long  and 
tedious  course. 

Although  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  statements  of  the  Registrar-General, 


I  believe  that  fever  occurring  in  a  healthy 
child  is  very  rarely  fatal. 

Two  symptoms  are  alluded  to  by  Coley 
as  auguring  unfavourably, — viz.,  "  a 
discolouration  and  separation  of  the 
skin"  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  they  are  not  mentioned  by  other 
wiiters,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  them : 
perhaps  they  may  he  classed  with 
petechia,  as  indicating  a  low  state  of 
vitality. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from 
some  of  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality, 
is  interesting,  in  showing  the  more  fre- 
quent fatal  termination  of  fever  in  chil- 
dren at  one  portion  of  the  year ;  that 
brain  mischief  is  the  more  general 
cause  of  such  fatal  termination ;  and 
that  under  the  different  heads  of  "  Re- 
mittent fever,"  "  Infantile  fever,"  and 
"  Typhus,"  are  placed  cases,  which  are 
of  the  same  character,  and  essentially 
the  same  disease : — 


Tablb  VII. 


Week 
endin<f. 

Se.x.  1      Age. 

How  registered. 

Duration. 

Fatal  termination. 

Duration. 

1850. 

I 

Mar.  16th 

M.  6  months 

Inf.  remittent  fever. 

2  months. 

Hydrocephalus. 

14  days. 

April  6th . 

M.    14  years 

„    Eem.  fever. 

3  weeks 

Congestion  of  brain. 

6  days. 

»       » 

M. 

7     „ 

„   Rem.  fever. 

With  mesenteric  dis- 

„    13th 

F. 

6     „ 

„   Rem.  fever. 

14  days. 

ease. 

3>            ?) 

M. 

4  months 

Do. 

10  days. 

„    27th 

F. 

7  years 

Tubercular  dropsy  3 

months,  rem.  fever 

8  days. 

Hydrocephalus. 

24  hours. 

May  4th  . 

F.     4     „ 

Remittent  fever. 

Bronchitis  and 

Phtliisis. 

))        ;> 

M. 

3     „ 

Remittent  feyer. 

13  weeks. 

Bronchitis  2  weeks. 
Convulsion. 

8  hours. 

„  nth. 

F. 

u  ,, 

Inf.  fever. 

3  months. 

Convulsion. 

1  day. 

M.  '  8  weeks 

Inf.  rem.  fever. 

3  weeks. 

9)             >> 

M.  5  months 

Do. 

3  weeks. 

Congestion  of  brain. 

6  days. 

))             » 

M. 

2  years 

Remittent  fever. 

8  days. 

Congestion  and  effu- 
sion of  brain. 

3  days. 

»             " 

F. 

4    » 

Remittent  fever. 

14  days. 

Pneumonia. 

6  days. 

„    18th. 

F. 

4     „ 

Remittent  fever. 

7  weeks. 

M. 

6    „ 

Remittent  fever. 

15  days. 

F. 

7    „ 

Do. 

5  weeks. 

Convulsive  fit. 

2  hours. 

II    25th. 

M. 

? 

A  young  boy  of  in- 
termittent fever. 

June  1st  . 

F. 

8  years 

Fever. 

3  weeks. 

}>              9) 

F. 

2 

Inf.  rem.  fever. 

7  days. 

Meningitis. 

9  days. 

„     9th . 

M. 

2 

Remittent  fever. 

8  days. 

EncephaUtis. 

5  days. 

55             !> 

F.     1    „ 

Remittent  feyer. 

Postmortem  Appearances. 

Few  as  are  the  recorded  post-mortem 
examinations,  they  tend  to  confirm  our 


opinion,  that,  whether  primarily  or  se- 
condarily— i.  e.,  whetlier  the  disease  has 
arisen  from  a  direct  exciting  cause  of 
gastro-iutestiual  irritation,  or  from  mala- 
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rial  intlueuce — losious  of  tlio  gastro-in- 
tesliual  imicous  uienibraue  luv  wry  i're- 
queut,  iiiitl  are  ot'toa  the  iiuuiediato 
cause  of  deatl). 

reiubi'iloii  has  given  the  account  of 
the  exaniiuatiou  of  a  case  of  roniittent 
fever.  "  Tlie  intestines  were  exceedingly 
distended,  and  the  mesenteric  ghmds  a 
htlle  euhirged,  but  no  inliannnatiou  of 
peritoneum,  bowels,  or  other  viscera, 
existed,  nor  any  effusion  into  tho  peri- 
toneum." 

According  to  Dr.  Joy,  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  iu- 
(Limmation  of  intestines  was  noticed 
liy  HoHhiau. 

Dr.  Locoek  alludes  to  softening  and 
abrasion  of  tlic  mucous  membrane ;  and 
where  then!  luive  be«n  dysenteric  symp- 
toms, ulcerations  in  the  eoecum,  colon, 
ilium,  and  rcctmn,  have  been  observed 

Rilliet  and  Barthcz's  conclusions, 
drawn  from  tv.enty-uiuo  fatal  cases, 
arc — 

"  1st.  That  the  lesions  of  Peyer's 
folds,  isolated  follicles,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult; 
but  tlie  ulcerations  were  generally  small- 
sr,  fewer,  and  less  deep. 

"  2d.  That  the  form  of  the  alterations 
■if  the  folds,  in  a  veiy  large  majority  of 
<  ases,  is  that  described  under  the  name 
jf '  plaques  moUes.' 

"  .Sd.  That  ulceration  did  not  neces- 
sarily follow  inHammation,  which  might 
tenninate  in  resolution. 

"  5th.  That  cicatrization  proceeded 
with  rapidity  (they  had  seen  it  complete 
on  the  thirteenth  day :  at  the  thu-d 
mouth  the  cicatrices  were  still  manifest). 

*'  6th.  That  ulcerations  of  the  mem- 
branes are  rare  (once  they  found  the 
peritoneum  perforated ;  and  in  another 
instance  the  lesions  of  the  glands  ap- 
proached true  gangrene). 

"  7th.  That  tlie  alterations  in  the 
spleen  are  faa*  from  constant. 

"  8th.  That  the  blood  is  oftener  fluidj 
or  in  blackish  clots,  and  ti.e  vessels  are 
often  coloured,  as  of  red  wine. 

"  The  alterations  in  other  organs 
were — 

'•  The  pia  mater  was  injected  in  those 
■who  died  from  the  seventh  to  the  twenty- 
first  day;  the  subarachnoid  tissue  was 
infiltrated;  the  ventricles  did  not  con- 
tain any  gi-eat  amount  of  iluid. 

"  Twice  the  heart  had  a  degree  of  soft- 
ness v.ithout  cadaveric  putrefaction 
being  far  advanced. 

"  The  liver  was  often  increased  in  vo- 


lume; occasionally  was  pale  and  red  • 
the  character  of  the  bilo  oll'ered  nothing 
constant. 

"  'i'he  kidneys  were  much  congested 
iu  infants. 

"  In  the  spleen,  when  any  alteration 
existed,  it  consisted  principally  in  an 
increase  of  size,  and  softening  of  its 
tissue." 

Dr.  West  mentions  enlargements, 
tumefaction,  and  ulceration  of  Peyer's 
glands,  as  one  of  the  most  frequent 
morbid  appearances.  The  changes  these 
glands  are  found  to  undergo  ai'e  more 
advanced  and  more  extensive,  in  pro- 
jjortiou  to  their  neai'uess  to  the  ileo- 
ca3cal  valve.  The  mesenteric  glands 
are  swollen,  enlarged,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  manifestly  increased  in  vas- 
cularity ;  wliile  the  softened  state  of  tho 
spleen,  gorged  condition  of  the  lungs, 
and  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  are  appearances  in  both  diseases 
— viz.,  infantile  remittent  fever,  and 
continued  fever  in  the  adult. 

Dr.  J.  Bird,  in  an  account  of  the  dis- 
sease  as  he  met  with  it  in  India,  con- 
siders it  analogous  to  the  tropical  remit- 
tent of  adults,  and  remarks,  "  that  the 
post-mortem  apj^earauces  are  the  same, 
— as  morbid  enlargement  of  the  muci- 
parous and  mesenteric  glands,  conges- 
tion of  the  liver,  softened  and  enlarged 
condition  of  the  s])leeu,  and  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines :  engorgement  of  the 
lungs,  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  se- 
rous effusion  into  the  ventricles,  are 
observed  after  death."  It  happened 
either  as  a  primary  disease,  caused  by 
malaria,  or  as  a  secondary  one  proceed- 
ing from  gastric  irritation  produced  by 
cold,  damp  weather,  improper  food,  and 
teething.  Like  other  fevers,  he  has 
found  it  terminate  in  mesenteric  en- 
largement and  marasmus,  or  occa- 
sionally in  albuminous  nephritis,  with 
efiusion  into  the  abdomen,  and  anasar- 
cous  swelling  of  the  legs. 

Dr.  Loschuer.  pliysician  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  at  Prague,  in  eight  fatal 
cases  says  there  was  a  greatly  enlarged 
and  highly  injected  state  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  more  constant  than  ulcera- 
tions of  Peyer's,  and  on  this  builds  an 
hypothesis  that  what  is  called  typhoid 
fever  is  acute  scrofula. 

When  fever  proves  fatal  by  its  com- 
plications or  sequelsB,  as  hydrocephalus, 
phthisis,  mesenteric  disease,  or  cancrum 
oris,  the  post-mortem  appearances  pecu- 
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liar  to  these  diseases  will  be  noticed; 
and  as  these  are  not  essential  to  remit- 
tent fever,  their  desciiption  is  not  re- 
quired in  this  place. 

The  two  followinpf  cases,  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  West,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances in  this  disease. 

Case  XXIX. — Acute  Remittent  Fever, 
terminating  in  Cuncrum  Oris.     (Com- 
municated by  Dr.  West.) 
A  boy,  fet.   8,  was  attacked  by  fe- 
brile   symptoms,    October    1st :    treat 
meut  began  Oct.  8th ;  delirium  about 
Oct.  17th,  and  was  a  prominent  symptom 
throughout. 

26th. — There  was  swelling  of  face, 
the  child  beiog  then  much  exhausted  ; 
and  tliere  was  ulceration  of  the  left 
cheek,  which  extended,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  blackening  of  the  surface  of 
the  cheek,  but  not  going  on  to  actual 
perforation,  and  terminated  fatally  No- 
vember 1st. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  ulceration  of  the  clieek,  tlie 
blood  was  generally  fluid ;  the  right 
lung  was  healthy  ;  the  left  had  its  lower 
lobe  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia, 
and  partly  in  the  second. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged, 
softened,  dark,  livid,  and  congested.  In 
the  whole  lower  third  of  the  ilium  there 
were  enlarged  Peyer's  glands ;  and  for 
about  eighteen  inches  of  the  lower  end 
there  was  idceration  of  each.  Close  to 
the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  ])artly  involving 
it,  there  were  two  large  oval,  deeply 
ulcerated  ]mtches,  and  a  small  vascular 
ulcer  a  little  below  the  cascum. 

The  spleen  was  dark,  soft,  and  large. 

Case  XXX.  —  Remittent  Fever,  with 
Head  Affection,  becoming  Typhoid,  and 
terminating  fatally  in  Gangrene  of  the 
Left  Cheek.  (Communicated  by  Dr. 
West.) 

M.  J.,  female,  set.  6i;  resides  in  the 
New  Cut. 

February  20th,  ]  840.— Had  been  ill 
three  days  witli  constipation  and  pain 
in  the  head.  On  the  22d  the  case  had 
assumed  much  more  distinctly  tlie  cha- 
racter of  severe  remittent  fever,  the 
symptoms  being  referred  to  tlie  abdo- 
men quite  as  much  as  the  head;  there 
was  more  oppression  of  the  intellectual 
powers  than  usual,  and  less  tendency  to 
diarrhoen,  hut  the  head  grow  niucli 
clearer  under  ageuerally  stimulant  plan 


of  treatment,  of  which,  for  some  days, 
wine  formed  a  part,  and  which  included 
the  aether  and  acid  mixture  of  Steiglitz. 
A  blister  to  the  abdomen  was  followed 
by  marked  diminution  of  the  abdominal 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  up  to  the  6  th 
of  Marcli  the  patient  improved ;  her 
tongue  began  to  regain  moisture,  and 
the  general  state  grew  more  and  more 
improved. 

March  8th. — The  child  considerably 
better;  but  there  was  considerable 
swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  cheek, 
being  about  the  angle  of  tlie  jaw,  and 
the  skin  was  rather  red  and  shiny ;  this 
had  been  noticed  by  the  father  on  the 
evening  of  the  0th :  inside  the  mouth 
there  was  evident  gangrene,  though  not 
extreme,and  theflrst  lower  molar  wasiaid 
bare,  and  almost  dropped  out.  Hydro- 
cliloric  acid  was  applied  four  times,  and 
the  chlorate  of  potass  freely  given  inter- 
nally ;  but  the  gaugi-ene  extended,  and 
the  cliild  died  on  the  15th,  at  1  a.m. 
There  ha,d  been  difficulty  of  deglutition, 
but  no  respiratory  disturbance  or  cronpal 
breathing  at  any  period. 

Thirty-eight  hour.'}  after  death. — Wea- 
ther temperate,  but  wet. — Gangrenous 
odour  horrible ;  child  extremely  ema- 
ciated ;  nearly  the  whole  left  cheek  was 
swollen,  of  a  dark,  livid  hue,  and  ])itted 
sliglitly  on  pressure;  the  gangrene  in- 
volved chiefly  the  lower  lip  ;  the  slough 
had  not  separated — was  altogether  about 
the  size  of  a  crown  ])iece,  and  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cheek  was  affected ;  the 
cellular  tissue  was  infiltrated  by  a 
sanious  dirty  serum ;  the  facial  artery 
was  plugged  by  a  clot. 

The  oesophagus  coated  witli  mode- 
rately firm  yellow,  false  membi'ane. 

The  trachea  was  free  from  disease ; 
but  some  ill-formed  patches  of  false 
membrane  lay  on  different  parts  of  the 
larynx. 

The  stomach  was  quite  healthy,  as 
were  the  abdominal  viscera ;  the  mesen- 
teric glands  in  the  neigldiourhood  of 
the  caput  col i were  of  an  intensely  red 
colour — seemed  swollen  and  infiltrated; 
the  whole  tract  of  intestine  was  exa- 
mined, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  three  feet  of  the  ilium  and  the 
cfficum,  was  found  healthy.  In  the 
ilium  several  ])atches  of  Pej^er's  glands 
were  ulcerated :  the  \ilcers,  however, 
were  not  numerous,  nor  extensive,  nor 
deep;  their  edges  were  not  sharp  ;  tliere 
was  no  great  vascularity  about  thorn, 
but  a  small  vellow  sloiigii  at  the  bottom 
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of  a  few  of  tueni.  It  appeared  as  if 
tbo  disease  in  the  intestine  was  not 
extending; ;  but  there  was  not  jiower 
enough  for  its  reparation  1  n  the  Cii'cuni 
were  several  solitojy  ulcers  in  a  shuilar 
condition. 

In  the  chest  was  no  disease.  I.ungs 
pale,  bloodless,  rather  than  congested ; 
heart  pale,  containing  a  small  black 
coaguhiin  in  its  left  auricle,  which  e.K- 
tendcd  for  some  distance  into  each  pul- 
monaiy  vein ;  also  a  small  fibrinous  I 
coagulum  in  the  right  auricle. 

Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  infantile  remittent 
fever  depends  on  the  form  which  we 
have  to  deal  \«th. 

(1.)  Where  there  has  been  evidence 
of  its  arising  from  improper  or  over 
feeding,  a  brisk  purgative  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  bowels  are  confined;  and  for 
this  purpose,  calomel,  combined  with 
rhubarb  or  jalap,  or  by  itself,  followed 
by  a  senna  draught,  or  castor-oil  in  a 
younger  child,  may  be  given. 

After  free  action  of  the  bowels  has 
been  produced,  a  simple  saline  mixture, 
composed  of  liq.  ammon-.  acetatis,  with 
spirits  of  nitre,  or  the  solution  of  citrate 
of  potass,  should  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  If  sickness  or  nausea  are  present, 
the  eftervesciug  mixture  is  preferable, 
to  which  a  drop  of  the  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  may  be  added ;  generally,  hovv'ever, 
if  there  is  no  nausea,  I  give  the  sesqui- 
cai'bonate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten 
grains,  three  times  a  day  in  any  vehicle. 
The  bowels  maybe  afterwaixls  regulated 
by  a  combination  of  hyd.  c.  creta  with 
rhubarb,  given  occasionally. 

In  some  cases  the  commencement  by 
an  emetic  is  usefid,  as  by  this  means  we 
more  effectually  clear  out  the  entire 
intestinal  canal. 

(2.)  In  the  mild  fonn  of  the  disease 
the  preceding  plan  of  treatment  may 
be  ado])ted,  with  the  exception  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  brisk  purgative  two  or 
tliree  grains  of  Hyd.  c.  Creta,  followed 
in  the  morning  by  a  drachm  or  two  of 
castor  oil. 

(3.)  The  acute  form,  when  uncom- 
plicated, does  not  require  anything  fur- 
tlier  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  as  I  believe 
it  is  tlie  best  rule  not  to  use  any  active 
remedies  unless  a  clear*  and  sufficient 
indication  calls  for  them. 

(4.)  When  the  disease  is  epidemic, 
and  can  be  fairly  traced  to  malaria,  it 
will  be  our  first  object,  as  far  as  possi 


ble,  to  remedy  these  conditions  (remem- 
bering that  the  disease  once  fairly  esta- 
blished cannot  be  cut  short,   and  our 
object   is   to   guide  the   patient   safely 
through    it)   by  having  the  room  well 
veutiliitod,   clean,  cool,  and  free  from 
extraneous  articles  of  dress  :  these  pre- 
cautions are  equally  necessary  in  all 
forms  of  the  disease  where  the  ciiaracter 
orhabits  of  tlie  patient's  friends  require  it. 
The  warm  bath  should  I)e  used  about 
100  to  110  degrees  Fah.,  and  repeated 
every  or  every  other  night ;  it  acts  not 
merely  by  cleansing  the  skin  and  pro- 
moting its  healthy  functions,  but  also 
by  quieting  the  nervous  system,  as  fre- 
quently I  have  seen  fractiousness  and 
irritability  relieved  by  it,  and  a  more 
refreshing   sleep  follow   its   use.     The 
soda  mixture,  or  the  other  salines,  may 
be  given,  and,  as  soon  as  the  tongue 
becomes  clean,   a  mild  bitter,   as  the 
infusion  of  calomba  with  soda,  or  qui- 
nine may  be  substituted.     l)r.  Golding 
Bird,  as  soon  as  the  remissions  are  well 
marked  in  this  form,  gives  the  disul- 
phate  of  quina,  in  two  grain  doses,  as 
an   ante-periodic   remedy :   latterly,  be 
has  used  the  sulphate  of  bebeerine  in- 
stead of  quinine  with,  I  believe,  much 
success.     Quinine  in  smaller  doses,  sim- 
ply as  a  tonic,  is  very  useful ;  perhaps 
the  more  strictly  malarial  is  the  attack, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from  gas- 
tric disturbance,  the  more  decidedly  use- 
ful is  quinine. 

(5.)  If  obstinate  constipation  is  pre- 
sent a  repetition  of  the  piu'gative  must 
be  had  recourse  to.  Drs.  Butter,  Pem- 
bertou,  and  Locock,  allude  to  the  fact  of 
most  powerful  and  rejieated  purgatives 
being  required.  Pemberton  relates  the 
case  of  a  child,  aged  three  years,  taking 
twelve  grains  of  calomel  and  scammony, 
and  twelve  gi'ains  of  the  extract  of  jalap, 
but  at  the  same  time  cautions  that  they 
should  not  be  carried  to  a  great  length, 
hut  merely  to  remove  the  contents  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  but  rare  such  i:)ower- 
ful  purgatives  are  required ;  and,  as 
Sydenham  remarks,  we  must  be  careful 
lest  "  Saepius  segi'O  non  nisi  morte  mede- 
biuru'." 

(6.)  If  diaiThoea  is  present  the  chalk 
mixture  may  be  given,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  syrup  of  poppies,  or  one  or 
two  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  may  be 
added.  If  at  the  same  time  the  motions 
are  clayey,  and  deficient  in  bile,  two  or 
three  gi-ains  of  Hyd.  c.  Creta,  or  the 
Pulv.  Sod®  Compos,  of  the  Guy's  Phar- 
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macopoeia,  in  four  or  six  gi'ain  doses, 
may  be  given  every  or  everj'  other  night. 
When  there  is  ^laiu,  increased  on  pres- 
sure, in  the  iliac  regions,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  diarrhoea  as- 
sumes the  character  of  dysenteiy,  re- 
1)eated  hot  linseed  meal  poultices  should 
je  applied,  and  may  generally  be  relied 
on  for  relief  The  mustard  poultice 
might  also  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  in  some  few  cases  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  apply  two  or  three  leeches 
or  more,  but  I  have  never  found  it  ne- 
cessary in  my  own  practice.  The  Hyd. 
0.  Greta,  gr.  ^,  or  gr.  j.,  with  Dover's 
powder,  gr.  ]  |  or  2^,  may  be  given  at 
bed-time,  or  repeated  twice  a  day,  ae 
cording  to  circumstances,  together  with 
the  chalk  mi.xture.  The  starch  enema, 
with  the  addition  of  half  a  drachm  'of 
syrup  of  po2)pies,  or  four  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  is  a  veiy  useful  re- 
medy in  these  cases. 

(7.)  In  the  chronic  forni,  where  the 
secretions  are  depraved  and  tlie  a])pe- 
tite  bad,  the  combination  of  the  sul- 
phate of  potass  with  rhubarb  is  a  most 
useful  aperient ;  and  the  ]\Iistur.  Rhfei 
Comp.  (P.  G.), — namely,  a  combination 
of  rhubarb,  soda,  and  calomba,  is  often 
of  the  greatest  service.  If  a  mild  mer- 
curial alterative  is  required,  Hyd.  c. 
Creta  with  rhubarb  may  be  given  every 
other  niglit. 

Drs.  Loeock  and  Willshire  speak 
highly  of  the  mineral  tonics  in  this 
form  of  disease.  Where  stomatitic  or 
aphthous  ulcerations  are  present,  the 
clilorate  of  potass,  in  five  grain  doses, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  an  admira- 
ble remedy,  applying  also  tD  the  ])art  a 
weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  using  a  lotion  of  borate  of  soda. 

(8.)  If  worms  are  present,  a  brisk 
purgative  of  calomel  and  scammony 
may  be  given  to  dislodge  the  long  thread 
worms,  or  an  enema  of  lime  water  for 
the  small  thread  worm  ;  but,  as  they 
depend  on  the  deranged  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
the  object  of  the  treatment  will  be  t" 
remedy  that  deranged  condition,  and  as 
it  is  restored  to  a  more  hcalthv  state, 
and  convalescence  becomes  establislicd, 
the  worms  will  usually  disappear.  'J'he 
compound  rhubarb  mixture,  or  tlie  in- 
fusion of  gentian,  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

(9.)  For  the  slight  broncbitic  symp- 
toms fre(|uently  present,  the  addition  of 
ipocacuanha  wine  to  each  doso  of  the 


mixture  is  all  that  is  required.  If  acute 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  should  super- 
vene, they  must  be  treated  according 
to  general  rules.  Frequently  the  indi- 
cations of  circumscribed  pneumonia,  as 
shown  by  dulness  and  slight  crepitation, 
exist :  for  them  nothing  in  general  is 
required  beyond  desiring  the  nurse  to 
turn  the  patient  frequently.  Tlcis  has 
been  poirited  out  by  Dr.  G.  Bird,  who 
considers  it  arises  from  congestion,  and 
usually  vanishes  as  the  patient  recovei-s. 
(]0.)  Should  indications  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  or  of 
l>hthisisdevelope  themselves,  they  must 
be  treated  accordingly:  for  the  former  the 
li<]uor  potassse  internally,  and  counter- 
irritants,  as  the  iodine  ointment  exter- 
nally, shovild  Ije  had  recourse  to  ;  for  the 
latter  I  have  not  much  to  recommend, 
except  perhaps,  when  the  stomach  will 
bear  it,  the  regular  and  continued  use  of 
cod-liveroil.  In  im]>aired general  health, 
after  gastric  disturbance  with  fever,  I 
have  seen  it  of  the  greatest  service. 

(11.)  The  cutaneous  affections  which 
sometimes  are  present  require  no  modi- 
fication in  treatment.  The  more  chronic 
skin  diseases  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  for  such  disor- 
ders: we  may  remark,  however,  that 
they  will  be  chiefly  benefited  by  those 
means  which  tend  to  improve  the  gene- 
ral health. 

(12.)  The  typhoid  form  of  this  disease 
will  require  more  general  support,  and 
ammonia,  with  the  infu.sion  of  ser- 
pentary,  quinine,  or  ammonia  and  de- 
coction of  bark.  Drs.  Loeock  and  West 
speak  highly  of  a  mixtm-e  of  aether  and 
hydrocliloric  acid  (Steiglitz's  mixture), 
but  of  this  I  have  had  no  expeiience. 
Wine,  beef-tea,  aiTow-root.  animal  jel- 
lies, will  also  be  required.  If  the  patient 
gets  no  sleep,  a  few  grains  of  Dover's 
l)owder  may  be  given  at  bed-time  with 
great  advantage.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  bladder  is  not  allowed  to  be- 
come distended  ;  if  there  is  retention  or 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  the  ca- 
theter should  be  passed.  If  bed-sores 
occur,  tlie  li([uor  plumbi  diacetatis:  may 
bo  applied,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  every  morning,  and  the  ])Krt 
dressed  with  simple  cerate  or  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  ij.  to 
3,j.),  or  sulphate  of  ziuc  (gr.  iv.  to  W.) 
may  be  u.scd  in  a  similar  manner. 

(13.)  For  the  sympathetic  cerebral 
symptoms  that  are  usually  present,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  have  the  hair  cut 
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close  or  shfiven,  and  apj)]y  the  cold 
spirit  lotion  ;  for,  as  Dr.  U.  Bird  says, 
*'  tlie  delirium  and  great  irritaMlity  are 
part  of  tlio  diseiisr,"  and  re<|niro  no 
active  interference.  Clieyne,  however, 
recommended  antimoniids  with  calomel 
in  those  cases  of  roniittont  fover  where 
the  sensorial  functions  arc  much  at- 
ta'"ked,  as  also  in  the  commencoinent  of 
fehrile  attacks  of  a  less  defniite  nature, 
which  are  liahle  to  degenenito  into  hy- 
drocephalus, and  considered  that,  if 
more  frequently  used,  the  termination 
in  hydrocephalus  would  he  less  frequent. 

fl4. )  If  symptoms  denoting  more  than 
functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  arise, 
— for  instance,  pain  in  the  head,  con- 
stant vomiting,  and  nau.sea, — it  will  bo 
advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches,  either 
to  the  temples  or  the  mastoid  processes. 
and  give  mercurials,  as  small  doses  of 
calomel  or  Hyd.  c.  Cretu  two  or  three 
tiiDf'S  a  day,  or  oftener  if  the  cerebral 
synjptoms  are  urgent,  avoiding  all  undue 
irritation  of  the  bowels ;  for  hydroce- 
phalus supervening  on  remittent  fever 
will  not  bear  the  more  antiphlogistic 
remedies  required  when  it  arises  idiojia- 
thieally :  in  short,  although  the  head  af- 
fection requires  our  attention  more  than 
the  original  disease,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  fraught  ^vith  danger,  we  must 
always  remember  that  the  patient's 
healtli  has  been  in  some  measure  ex- 
hausted by  the  previous  disease.  The 
cold  lotion,  or  a  bladder  of  ice,  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  head,  the  room 
kept  dark,  cool,  and  quiet.  If  a  con- 
•ndsion  should  occur,  the  child  may  be 
placed  in  the  warm  bath,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  douche  of  cold  water  ap 
plied  to  the  head.  Sinapisms  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  calves  of  the  legs 
may  also  be  had  recourse  to. 

(l.').'i  When  the  head  symptoms  are 
insidious,  and  loss  of  blood  contra- 
indicated,  a  blister  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  the  application  of  Acetura 
Lyttae.  afterwards  dressed  with  the  Ung. 
Hydrarg.  Mitius,  should  be  used,  with 
small  doses  of  mercurials,  endeavoining 
to  avoid  irritation  of  the  bowels.  Among 
counter-imtants,  which  are  very  service- 
able in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  are 
chronic,  is  the  repeated  use  of  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment  to  the  scalp,  which  is 
sometimes  attended  vrith  marked  benefit. 
(16.1  "Wiien  we  consider  the  cerebral 
symptoms  present  depend  not  on  any 
amount  of  activity  or  iullamniation,  but 


rather  on  want  of  ])Ower,  denoting  what 
has  been  termed  "  hydrcncephaloid 
disease,"  the  remedies  before  mentioned 
must  on  no  account  be  had  recourse  to, 
as  they  would  aggravate  the  mischief, 
but  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  Annnon. 
Ftt'tida  may  be  given  ttiree  or  four 
times  a  day  ;  ammonia  in  solution,  or  a 
small  quantity  of  wine,  may  be  required, 
and  the  free  use  of  nourishment.  In 
tliese  cases  of  exhaustion  a  graiii  and  a 
half  to  two  grains  of  Dover's  jtowder  at 
bed-time  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service 

(17.)  In  general,  a  light  diet,  as  cold 
water,  tonst  water,  or  barley  water  to 
allay  the  tiiirst.  thin  aiTow-root,  or  milk 
and  water,  is  all  that  is  required  in  the 
siniide  and  acute  forms  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease ;  afterwards  beef-tea,  veal, 
mutton  broth,  light  animal  jellies,  isin- 
glass dissolved  in  milk  and  water,  may 
be  given:  in  the  typhoid  form  they  are 
required  earlier,  and  in  a  more  nutri- 
tious state, — the  addition  of  wine  to 
the  jelly,  or  diluted  with  water,  to  the 
amount  of  one.  two,  or  more  ounces  in 
the  day.  By  degrees,  light  bread  pud- 
ding, bread  and  milk,  fish,  may  be  given  ; 
but  the  return  to  ordinary  diet  should 
be  postponed  for  some  time,  as  relapses 
ai'e  sometimes  produced  by  it,  or  the 
patient  rising  too  soon  from  his  bed  and 
mixing  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

(18.)  As  the  patient  improves,  no- 
thing tends  so  much  to  restore  his  gene- 
ral health  and  strength  as  a  change  of 
air,  particularly  sea  air;  and  in  fact, 
when  the  disease  has  arisen,  as  it  most 
usually  does,  from  malaria,  or  general 
endemic  causes,  this  change  should  be 
had  recourse  to  earlier,  as  it  not  only 
affords  means  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
but  also  removes  the  child  from  the  di- 
rect source  of  disease. 

(19.)  In  conclusion,  I  have  but  sAe/c^erf 
out  the  plan  of  treatment  in  head  affec- 
tion su2>ervening  on  remittent  fever,  but 
would  remark  that  on  a  coiTect  diag- 
nosis the  success  of  our  treatment  de- 
pends ;  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, when  our  diagnosis  is  determined, 
to  act  energetically  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  brain  ;  and 
it  is  equally  important  to  avoid  those 
energetic  measures  in  sympathetic  irri- 
tation, or  in  jw.?ej<rfohydrocephaluS. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1851. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  the  Pa- 
tent Laws  cannot  but  have  a  medical 
as  well  as  a  general  interest.    It  is  only 
a  common-sense    view   of  the  matter, 
that  a  man  who  makes  a  useful  dis- 
covery, and  thereby  confers  a  benefit 
on  society,   should   have  a  temporary 
monopoly,  and  that  this  should  be  se- 
cured to  him  by  some  easy,  cheap,  and 
simple  process  of  law.      The  present 
system  is  defective  in  eveiy  point  of 
view ;  it  is  costly,  insecure,  and  complex 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  lead  to  endless 
litigation,  and  ultimately  to  the  ruin  of 
the  patentee  as  well  as  of  the  infringers 
of  his  rights.     Thus,  if  an  invention  be 
not  new,  or  if  some  part  of  it  have  been 
used  either  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
before  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  and  not 
subsequently  disclaimed,  or  if  the  en- 
rolled description  be  not  minutely  accu- 
rate in  its  details, — then,  in  spite  of  the 
expense  already  incuiTed,  the  patentee 
loses  his  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it. 
There  may  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  old  processes  in  his  invention, 
as  well  as  gi-eat  benefit  to  the  public  in 
the  results  obtained  by  it,  but  the  Eng- 
lish law  thenceforth  allows  every  unscru- 
pulous person  to  pirate  it ;  and  farther, 
while  the  Government  in  no  case  returns 
the  heavy  fees  thus  proved  to  have  been 
wi'ongly  taken,  it  compels  the  inventor 
to  publish   such  a  description   of  his 
process  that  all    who   are    acquainted 
with  the  subject  may  make  use  of  any 
part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  specifica- 
tion.   In  the  event  of  a  legal  contest, 
a  patentee  has  to  encounter  all  kinds 
of  legal  quibbles,  and  in  short,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  really  valuable  invention,  a 
man  has  no  chance   ot  deriving   any 


benefit  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  until  after  he  has  gone  through 
the  discipline  of  half  a  dozen  law-suits, 
and  has  spent  some  thousands  in  having 
his  legal  rights  properly  defined  ! 

The  whole  of  the  present  machinery 
of  the  law  regarding  the  issuing  of  pa- 
tents, is  a  maze  of  absurdity.     Patents 
are  gi-anted  for  medicines  without  any 
regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  so 
that  the  fees  of  Government  are  duly 
paid,  the  patented  pills  or    mixtures 
may  be  swallowed,  and  the  public  may 
saciifice  either  money  or  life  to  a  gross 
fraud.       This    indefensible   and    inju- 
rious system  may  possibly  receive  a 
check  under  the  new  measure  which  it 
is  proposed  to  enact  into  a  law.     A  pa- 
tent was  once  taken  out  for  an  instru- 
ment to  cut  ofi"  the  crowns  of  teeth  so 
as  to  render  extraction  unnecessary  (!), 
and  as  these  matters   are  decided  by 
men  who  have  not  the  shghtest  preten- 
sion to  medical  or  surgical  knowledge, 
the  most  useless,  absurd,  and  even  inju- 
rious inventions  may  by  the  present 
patent  laws  receive  a  quasi-legal  sanc- 
tion.    It  is  true  that  if  the  invention 
be  injinious,  there  is  a  cure  for  the  evil 
so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  never  come  into 
general  use  ;   but  what  we  desne  to 
know  is,    why  the   Government  of  a 
civilized  country  should  thus  entrap  en- 
thusiastic and  ignorant  persons  into  the 
payment  of  heavy  fees  for  a  purpose 
which  any  scientific  man  could  inform 
them,  would,  if  canied  out,  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  inventor  or  the  public. 
Again,  a  patentee  may,  perhaps,  inno- 
cently incorporate  in  his  patent  some 
part  of  a  process  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  already  paid  by  another 
inventor.     The  inequitable  proceeding 
here  is,  that  the  Government  will  take 
enormous  fees  from  both  parties,  and 
then  leave  them  to  fight  out  the  cause 
of  dispute  in  Westminster  Hall,  when, 
on  the  principles  of  justice  and  common 
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sense,  ii  patent  should  bo  refused,  if  it 
involves  tliat  which  has  been  already 
patented  and  paid  for,  or  if,  in  tlie  judg- 
ment of  competent  persons,  the  process 
bo  neitlier  new  nor  useful.  The  present 
system,  therefore,  is  notliing  less  than 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences 
on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Govern- 
ment jtretcnds  to  sell  to  one  person  a 
right  which  it  has  already  partially  or 
wholly  sold  to  auofher,  or  to  sell  for  a 
hea\'\'  consideration  what  is  already  the 
common  property  of  tlie  public  !  In  a 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Attorney-General  remarked  tliat  tlie 
public  (including  inventors)  ouglitto  be 
guarded  against  the  assumption  of  rights 
in  regard  to  inventions,  where  the  in- 
ventions were  neither  new  nor  useful ; 
and  iu  those  cases  where  rights  were 
properly  conceded  to  inventors,  these 
rights  should  be  protected  by  a  sboit 
and  cheap  process.  Under  the  present 
system,  an  application  for  a  patent  must 
pass  through  no  fewer  than  seven  dif- 
ferent offices.  It  is  thus  described  iu 
the  debate  to  which  we  have  referred : — 

"  A  ])erson  must  first  apply  to  the 
Home-Office,  then  he  was  referred  to 
one  of  the  law  officers,  who,  after  in- 
quiiy,  rcjiorted  on  the  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  ob- 
taining what  was  called  the  Queen's 
waiTant;  next  he  was  referred  to  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  Queens  bill,  and, 
having  obtained  that,  he  went  to  the 
Signet  Office  for  the  signet  bill ;  then 
he  had  to  proceed  to  the  Privy-seal 
Office  for  the  pri\-yseal;  after  that  to 
the  Great  Seal  Office,  where  the  final 
order  was  made  out  for  the  patent. 
Now,  at  least  five  out  of  these  seven 
applications  were  absolutely  useless, 
■  and  mere  matters  of  fonn.  Then  the 
cost  was  £'.)i.  15s.  If  he  wanted  to 
exieud  the  patent  to  Scotland,  he  must 
go  through  five  other  offices  iu  Scotland, 
at  an  additional  expense  of  ^£03 :  and 
if  he  wished  to  extend  it  to  Ireland,  be 
had  to  pass  through  five  other  offices, 
with  a  further  expenditure  of  .fll!), — 
making  in  all  an  expense  of  ujAvards  of 
£21(j.  If  there  were  two  persons  joined 
in    the    patent,    additional    fees    were 


exacted,   which    brought  the    sum    to 
above  X'.'iUO." 

In  the  new  measure  it  is  proposed  to 
issue  one  conunon  patent  for  tlie  three 
kingdoms,  aTul  to  reduce  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  applications.  The  payment 
of  the  expense  by  instalments  is  also 
another  excellent  feature  in  the  bill,  as 
a  man  may,  without  incurring  the  whole 
expense,  discontinue  the  use  of  his  in- 
vention at  the  end  of  the  fixed  term,  if 
it  should  not  be  profitable. 

"It  was  proposed  to  distribute  the 
sum  expended  into  three  separate  pay- 
ments,— one  when  the  patent  was  first 
granted;  another  at  the  end  of  three 
years  ;  and  the  third  and  largest  at  the 
end  of  seven  years.  This  would  give 
jioor  men  an  opportunity,  which  they 
did  not  at  present  possess,  of  protecting 
inventions  till  such  time  as  they  might 
be  able  to  derive  advantage  from  them, 
and  at  a  cost  adapted  to  their  means. 
It  was  proposed  then  that  the  first  pay- 
ment should  be  limited  to  =£-20,  with 
additional  i'5  for  stani2>s:  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  patentee  might  have  a 
renewal  for  four  years  more  on  jmyment 
of  £40,  with  £\0  stamps.  Tliis  gave 
him  a  patent  right  for  seven  years ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  he  had 
sufficiently  tested  his  patent,  and  found 
that  it  would  benefit  the  public  and 
himself,  he  could  e.xtend  his  right  for 
seven  other  years  by  paying  £><C),  and  a 
stamp  duty  of  £-20.  Thus  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  point  of  expense  from 
£mO  to  about  £170." 

This  sum  will  be  hereafter  subject  to 
abatement.  It  is  fixed  at  its  present 
amount  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  making  compensation  to  those  wh"* 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  present 
abuses. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
Bill,  however,  is  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Scientific  Examiners,  to  whom  all  ques- 
tions respecting  the  novelty  or  utility  of 
patents  will  hereafter  be  referred. 

"  Then  as  to  the  mode  of  deteimining 
whetlier  a  party  was  entitled  to  a  patent 
or  not,  that  duty  had  liitherto  devolved 
on  the  law-officers  oJ'  the  Crown.  Now 
there  were  two  objections  to  this  triba- 
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nal,  and  he  thought  them  botli  well 
founded.  lu  the  first  place,  the  tribunal 
was  a  secret  oue,  though  it  should  be 
considered  that  this  secresy  did  not 
arise  from  the  will  or  inclination  of  the 
law  officers,  but  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case ;  ibr  it  was  made  necessary  in 
consequence  ofapjilicauts  being  anxious 
to  conceal  from  objectors  and  rivals 
what  the  nature  of  their  inventions  were 
till  alter  the  patent  was  granted.  To 
do  away  witli  this,  it  was  proposed  to 
enable  a  man,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
applied  for  a  patent,  to  lodge  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  Bill,  a  provisional 
specification, — that  was  to  say,  a  state- 
ment corresponding  with  the  deposit 
now  required  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  invention  to  be 
protected.  As  soon  as  he  deposited  that 
provisional  specification,  they  would 
give  him  the  power  of  patent  for  six 
months,  and  he  would  therefore  incur 
no  risk  in  using  his  invention,  and 
making  it  known  to  the  public.  This 
protection  would  be  for  si.\,  and  in  cer 
tain  cases  nine  months,  and  it  would  be 
found  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man 
objected  to  a  patent,  he  mu,st  lodge  the 
particrdars  of  bis  objection  in  such  a  way 
that  the  case  could  lie  fairly  heard  before 
the  parties  entitled  to  decide.  The 
second  objection  to  the  present  tribunal 
was,  tliat  the  law  officers  might  be  in- 
competent to  do  the  duties  aright  Ibr 
want  of  proper  scientific  knowledge  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  j)Voposed  to  consti- 
tute a  Board  of  Examiners  composed  of 
persons  of  scientific  knowledge.  To 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  all  questions 
about  patents  would  be  referred  ;  but  in 
any  case  of  dispute,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  not  being  satisfactory,  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  the  matter  before  the 
law  officers  of  'the  Crown.  In  sucli 
cases  the  law  officers  would  receive  the 
report  of  the  examiners,  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision  would  lie  with  them.  The 
expense  of  applications  would  not  be 
increased  in  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment." 

We  next  come  to  the  proposed  remedy 
for  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present 
system— namely,  a  proper  classification 
of  patents,  with  a  register  of  thes\  as 
well  as  of  inventions,  to  be  open  to 
inspection  at  any  time : — 


"At  pi'esent  it  often  happened  that, 
when  a  man  had  devoted  his  time,  his 
patience,  his  money,  to  an  invention,, 
and  imagined  that  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he 
found  that  some  one  else  had  antici- 
pated him,  that  a  patent  was  alreadu  in 
force  for  the  particular  invention  he  had 
made,  and  that  therefore  all  his  labour 
and  expense  went  for  nought.  Kow, 
in  order  to  avoid  this,  two  provisions 
were  introduced  into  the  bill;  and  it 
was  also  provided  that,  when  recourse 
was  had  to  a  court  of  law,  the  court 
entertaining  the  question  should  be  in 
vested  with  an  equitable  jurisdiction, 
so  that  a  court  once  seized  of  the  matter 
would  be  entitled  to  decide  it  on  equi- 
table principle.s,  without  putting  the 
parties  to  the  expense  of  furtlier  litiga- 
tion." 

To  put  this  in  plain  English,  a  man 
has  been  hitherto  allowed  to  purchase, 
under  the  patent  laws,  a  right  already, 
sold  to  another  !  This  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  litigation,  and  of  consequent 
ruin  to  inventors;  and,  at  the  same  tiir.e, 
a  large  source  of  profit  to  the  Patent 
offices.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this 
gross  injustice  will  no  longer  be  prac- 
tised. Any  common  vendor  of  pro- 
perty would  iucur  serious  legal  respon- 
sibility by  selling  the  same  article  to  two 
different  purchasers,  without  giving  tlie 
last  purchaser  notice  that  the  right  to 
the  property  had  been  already  parted  with. 
The  patent  offices  have  liitherto  been 
in  the  position  of  a  proprietor  of  land 
who  has  been  allowed,  after  having  sold 
bis  entire  right  to  an  acre  of  ground, 
to  re-sell  it  piecemeal  to  half  a  dozen 
apphcauts,  keejiing  each  in  the  cbirk 
respecting  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment by  others!  It  wiLS  thought  that; 
justice  was  fully  served  if  the  Govern- 
ment retained  the  fee  of  ^£'.^70  paid  iu 
each  case,  and  allowed  the  patentees  to 
settle  among  themselves  the  priority  of 
right,  or  the  extent  of  their  claims !  We 
have  alwcays  looked  upon  it  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  law  whenever,  in  an  action 
on  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  it  cou.d 
be  alleged  that  tho  process  was  not  now, 
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but  had  boon  iilrcaily  substantially 
patented.  Whiitistliis  but  an  admis- 
sion that  the  Goverumeut  luis  sold  for 
£•210  that  which  it  had  previously 
parted  with  to  another  lor  the  same 
sum  ?  We  trust  such  a  plea  as  this 
will  herotU'ter  never  be  recorded,  and 
thiit  the  prodiictiou  of  the  i)atent  way 
be  received  at  once  as  a  proof  of  novelty 
and  utility. 

The  new  measure  provides  also  for 
claims  to  inventions  made  by  foreigners 
ill  foreign  countries.  It  is  proposed 
that,  if  an  invention  has  been  practised 
in  a  foreign  country,  that  circuiustanco 
should  be  fatal  to  it  here. 

"  As  the  law  now  stood,  if  a  man 
introduced  an  invention  that  was  new 
in  this  countiy,  he  might  secure  a 
patent  right  for  it.  Tliis  was  no  doubt 
absurb;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
thought  it  wrong  to  say  that,  because 
an  invention  had  been  discovered  in 
some  remote  country,  the  man  whose 
mind  led  him  to  the  same  discovery 
liore  should  have  no  claim  to  any 
reward  at  all.  Of  the  two  extremes, 
lie  should  say  that  a  man  who  brought 
an  iuveution  into  this  countiy  should 
acquire  some  right  in  it,  but  not  a  right 
ciiual  to  that  of  the  original  inventor. 
He  thonglit.  therefore,  a  middle  course 
should  be  taken." 

The  invention  of  the  daguerreotype 
furnishes  an  instance  of  the  necessity 
of  tiiis  change.  The  inventor  was  well 
remunerated  in  his  own  country ;  but, 
although  he  could  not  hold  a  patent 
here,  he  contrived  to  hold  it  vicariously 
by  the  aid  of  some  attorney,  and  to 
make  a  profitable  side  of  it.  Tiiis  sys- 
tem will  be  iiereafter  properly  abolished. 

The  new  bill  has  been  read  a  second  i 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons,   and 
we  ti-ust  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent 
so  useful  and  necessary  a  measure  from 
being  enacted  into  a  law. 


Pharmacopeia  CoUegii  Regalia  Medico- 
ruin  Londinensis.  Svo.  j)p.  1 '.)().  I<on- 
diui ;  apud  .lohannem  Churchill. 
IS.-)  I. 

.1  Translation  of  the  New  London  Phar- 
macopoiia,  including  the  New  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmucopceias  ;  with 
a  Full  Account  of  the  Chemical  and 
Medicinal  Properties  of  their  Contents: 
forming  a  Complete  Materia  Medica. 
By  J.  iJiRKHKcK  Nkvins,  M.D.  Lond., 
M.K.C.S..and  L.A.C.;  Medical  Officer 
to  the  West  Derby  Union  Hos])ital  ; 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Colle- 
giate Institution,  and  on  Botany  in 
tlie  Medical  School,  Liverpool;  for- 
merly Medical  Tutor  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital.     12mo.    pp.    78U.      London: 
Longmans.     1851. 
Forp.TKEN  years  having  elapsed  since 
the    publication   of   its    last    Pharma- 
coposia,  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians feels  itself  called  upon  to  issue  a 
new  edition.     The  piincipal  features  of 
this  are  very  like  tliose  of  its  jiredeces- 
sor.     The  most  important  changes  are 
stated  in  the  preface   to   be — \.   The 
transfer  of  many  drugs  from  the  second 
part,  where  they  formerly  stood  among 
the  "  Preparata,"  to  the  first  part,  where 
they  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
articles  of  the  Materia  :\Iedica.     This 
change  has  been  made  because  it  ap- 
peared inexpedient  to  enumerate  and 
describe  those  drugs  which  are  prepared 
with  gi-eat  care  and  accuracy  by  com- 
mercial chemists.      Undoubtedly  tiiese 
are   universally  employed,  and' it  was 
therefore  entirely  unnecessary  to  repeat 
instructions  for  their  preparation,  inas- 
much as  those  for  whom  this  work  is 
more  especially  destined,  have  no  occa- 
sion to  follow  its  directions.     The  Col- 
lege has,  however,  thought  it  desirable 
to  retain  the  formulas  for  the  preparation 
of  a  few, — e.  g.,  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  being  powerfid   and 
dangerous  remedies,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  difficult  of  preparation,  it  has 
seemed   to  the  autliors  advisable  that 
those  who  may  require  their  use  should 
be  able  to  make  them,  or  to  test  their 
purity  when  procured  in   the  way  of 
commerce. 

2dly.    Certain    new    medicines    are 
added,   simple  as  well  as  compound, 
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because  they  appear  to  have  stood  the 
test  of  lonrf  trial. 

3dly.  The  authors  state  that  tliey 
have  taken  considerable  pains  to  point 
out  the  characters  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  are  used,  in  order  to  lernove 
any  doubt  resjiecting  the  particular 
article  where  several  varieties  are  in- 
cluded under  the  same  name. 

4thly.  In  changes  of  noraenclatin-e 
the  compilers  have  endeavoured  to  follow 
rather  than  to  be  in  advance  of  science, 
and  have  wisely  subjoined  the  former 
name  in  eveiy  case  where  a  new  nomen- 
clature has  been  introduced. 

The  difficulty  of  employing  Latin  in 
a  description  of  modern  processes  is  very 
well  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  para- 
graphs : — 

e.  g.  "  Cum  duo  j^onderum  geuere  in 
Anglia  usu  recepta  sint,  quorum  altero 
aurum  et  argentum,  altero  cajterse  omnes 
fere  merces  sestimantur,  nos  priore  uti- 
mur,  quod  et  Troy  weight  vocatur." 
Or,  again,  tlie  following  on  the  matter 
of  the  Materia  Vasorum: — "  Hfec  autem 
rite  vitrefacta  habemus,  quae  vulgo 
Anglice  Porcelain  vel  Stoneware  nun- 
cupautur." 

Surely  no  further  evidence  can  be 
required  to  show  that  it  is  desirable  to 
write  English  for  Englishmen,  and  not 
a  strange  mi.xture  of  English  and  Latin. 

We  have  quoted  from  the  work  itself 
the  announcement  of  the  alterations  or 
supposed  improvements  ;  of  the  details 
thei'eof  we  shall  reserve  our  notice  to 
the  consideration  of  Dr.  Nevins'  trans- 
lation, which  supplies  at  the  same  time 
all  the  deficiencies — and  they  are  not 
few — that  Pharmacopoeias  generally 
possess.  The  present  edition  is  not 
singular  in  the  deficiencies  and  imper- 
fections to  which  we  here  refer,  and 
among  which  we  may  mention — 1.  The 
want  of  notes  accompanying  the  list  of 
the  Materia  Medica  which  should  briefly 
indica,te  the  nature  and  uses  of  each 
article.  2.  The  want  of  a  table  of  doses, 
or  a  statement  of  the  doses  of  each  pre- 
paration appended  thereto.  .S.  A  sup- 
plementary appendix  containing  short 
notices  of  those  remedies  whicii  the 
compilers  may  not  consider  to  have 
undergone  a  sufficiently  long  trial  to 
warrant  their  introduction  into  the  body 
of  the  work. 

We  have  gi-eat  pleasure  in  directing 
our  readers'  attention  to  Dr.  Nevins' 
translation,   in  which    they  will    find 


scarcely  any  trace  of  resemblance  to  the 
work  that  has  been  published  by  the 
College.  That,  indeed,  has  served  as  a 
text,  upon  which  Dr.  Nevins  has  en- 
larged very  gi-eatly.  As  we  have  done 
with  the  Pharmacopceia  we  shall  do  hj 
the  Translation,  and  quote  from  its  pre- 
face its  design,  pointing  out  subse- 
quently its  objects,  and  the  mode  in 
wliich  these  are  earned  out. 

The  ]n-imary  design  of  the  author  has 
been  to  jilace  before  the  medical  student 
a  work  that  should  assist  him  in  pre- 
paring for  his  examination.  With  this 
view,  "  he  has  bestowed  more  attention 
upon  some  points  than  is  usual  in  works 
on  Materia  Medica,  whilst  others  he  has 
p.assed  over  slightly;  to  some  it  may 
appear,  perhaps,  too  slightly.  He  has 
dwelt  at  considerable  lengtli  upon  the 
characteristic  differences  in  medicines 
which  are  usually  associated  together 
under  the  same  head,  instead  of  leaving 
the  student  with  sucli  imperfect  infor- 
mation as  his  own  observation  of  their 
peculiar  effects  enables  him  to  supply." 

With  regard  to  the  botany  and  zoology 
of  various  substances,  the  author  has 
confined  himself  to  mentioning  every 
thing  necessary  for  students  in  pre- 
paring for  their  examination  ;  "  more 
than  this  his  experience  has  taught  him 
they  never  read,  if  provided.''  Cer- 
tainly on  these  topics  the  practitioner 
will  also  find  as  much  as  he  wants  for 
practical  jjurposes  ;  more  he  can  better 
seek  elsewhere.  Diagrams  are  employed 
to  explain  the  chemical  changes  de- 
scribed. The  properties  of  each  article  of 
the  Materia  Medica  are  described  under 
its  jireparations,  and  a  copious  index 
affords  every  information  that  may  be 
desired  on  this  point. 

We  2)roceed  uow  to  place  before  our 
readers  these  works  as  exhibited  in 
detail. 

Tlie  first  section  has  reference  to 
weights  and  measures.  The  London 
College  retains  the  same  as  in  1836. 
Dr.  Nevins  dismisses  the  change  intro- 
duced by  the  Dublin  College,  simply 
observing  that  the  Dublin  College  cm- 
l)loysAvoirdu]iois  weight,  and  remarking 
that  "  the  difierence  in  weight  is  so 
small  as  to  be  of  trifling  importance;" 
from  which  opinion  we  take  leave  to 
dissent.     (See  p.  7:J  of  our  last  vol.) 

Dr.  Nevins  fully  explains  the  differ- 
ences of  the  various  thermometers,  and 
the  means  of  converting  their  equiva- 
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leuts  ;  also  the  mauner  of  taking  sj)t'cilic 
gravities ;  and  gives  some  tables  of 
ditl'eiont  weights  and  meosuies. 

The  second  part  oj"  each  work  com- 
prises the  Matkiua  Mkdioa.  Instead, 
however,  of  a  bare  enumeration  as  pre- 
seuted  by  the  PharmacoiiaMa,  with  the 
occnsiohal  relief  only  of  a  descriittion  of 
the  characters  by  which  some  few  of 
the  drugs  may  be  known.  Dr.  Kevins 
arranges  the  entire  Materia  Medica  in 
a  tabular  form,  which  presents  at  a  glance 
the  name  of  eacli  article,  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing points  of  interest  connected  with 
each  :  viz..  Scientific  name  or  descrip- 
tion, natural  order,  I-iuuaean  class, 
Linnfean  order,  whence  obtained,  pro- 
perties, active  principle,  jjreparations, 
description.  This  is  a  ti'uly  valuable  table, 
and  compiled  with  great  care  and  ]iaius. 
We  here  cite  an  exam])le : — Buchu ; 
Scientific  name,  Barosma  serratifolia 
(Wild.),  B.  crenvdata  (W.),  and  B. 
crenata  (Eckl.i.  The  leaves;  }iatural 
order.  Kutacea  ;  Linnaan  class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  hinncean  order,  Monogv'nia  ; 
Whence  obtained,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
properties,  aromatic,  tonic  in  urinary 
diseases ;  active  principle,  volatile  oil, 
bitter  extract ;  preparations,  Infusion 
(Tinct.  D.  E. ) ;  description,  Infus.  Buchu. 
The  changes  made  in  the  Materia 
jSIedica  by  this  edition  of  the  London 
Phanuacopcieia,  may  be  an-anged  under 
the  two  heads  of  omissions  or  additions. 
The  articles  omitted  in  the  present, 
•which  found  a  place  in  the  last  Pbar- 
macopoeia,  are  ; — Acetosella ;  Acorus  ; 
Allium  ;  Althaea,  tlie  leaves  (for  wliich 
the  root  is  substituted)  ;  Amygdala 
amara  (for  which  Amygd.  dulcis  is  sub- 
stituted); Argentum;  Asarum  ;  Aspi- 
diuni :  Baiytaj  carb. ;  Bergamii  oleinn  ; 
Brominium  ;  Calcis  Hydras  (for  which 
Calx  is  substituted) ;  Cardamiue  ;  Cen- 
tam-ium;  Contrajerva;  Curcuma;  Eu- 
phorbium  ;  Ferri  Percyauidum  ;  Lac 
mus :  Malva;  Mai-mor;  Marrubium; 
Meuyanthes ;  Olibanum ;  Opopouax ; 
Origanum ;  Porrum  ;  Sabadilla ;  Sima- 
rouba  ;  Sodse  Acetas ;  Spigelia ;  Stan- 
num ;  Succiuimi;  Testie;  Toxicoden- 
dron ;  Tussilago. 

The  additions  now  made  to  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  are,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  more  numerous  in  appeai'ance 
than  in  reality,  many  of  these  articles 
having  foraierly  been  placed  among  the 
preparations.  Those  which  now  for  the 
fir^t  time  appear  are  few  in  number, 
and  for  the  most  pai't   unimportant. 


Thus: — Acidum  gallicum;  Acid,  tanni- 
cum  ;  Chloroform;  Aqua  JJEsrii.r.ATA  ; 
Atrophia  ;  Co])ail)a;  Oleum ;  Eajniciili 
Oleum;  Morrhuffi  Oleum;  Pan'is(!); 
llutaj  Oleum  ;  Sii.ex  Contiutus  (!)  ; 
\"ioLA.  Of  the  drugs  here  mentioned 
only  one  or  two  enjoy  any  active  pro- 
jjcrties.  Wliether,  moreover,  some  of 
these  and  otiiers  that  have  been  retained 
miglit  not  with  great  advantage  have 
been  omitted  or  replaced  by  others  of 
some  utility,  admits  of  no  doubt.  AVe 
sliall  not,  however,  occupy  further  space 
by  discussing  this  point.  If  tlie  proverb 
be  not  true  of  drugs — "  quot  homines, 
tot  sententice"  it  is  not  applicable  in  any 
case. 

The  third  section  treats  of  "  Preparata 
et  Composita,"  being  Part  the  Second  of 
Dr.  Nevius's  work.  We  shall  here 
simply  enumerate  those  preparations 
that  are  new  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
then  more  fully  bring  before  our  readers 
this  the  7nost  important  and  valuable 
portion  of  Dr.  Nevins's  traiislation ;  it 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  hook 
itself 

The  following,  then,  are  we  believe 
all  the  com]iounds  the  formula?  for 
which  ai'e  now  introduced  into  this  edi- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : — 
Liq.AmmoniffiCitratis,Atropi8e  Sulphas, 
Lic[uor  Morphise,  Liq.  M.  Hydrochl., 
Cataplasma  Carbonas,  Catajdasma  Sodas 
Chlorinatse,  Decoctum  Gallte,  Decoctum 
Pareirse,  Emplastrum  Potassii  lodidii, 
Enema  Assafa3tidse,Extractum  Pareirae, 
Extractum  Sarsae  Liquidimi,  Linimen- 
turn  Calcis,  Liq.  Arsenici  Chloridi, 
Syru])us  Eerri  lodidii,  Feni  Carbonas 
cum  Saccharo,  Eerri  Ammonio-Citras, 
Vinum  Ferri,  Pilnla  Aloes  cum  Sapone, 
Sulphuretum  lodidum,  Syrujnis  Cocci, 
Tin cturaAconiti, Tinct.  Ergotse  E th erea, 
Tiuctura  Limomim,  Tinct.  Lobeliae, 
Tinct.  Quinae  comp.,  Unguentum  Conii, 
Ung.  Opii,  Ung.  Potassii  lodidii,  Ung. 
Sulphuris  lodidii. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  some  of 
these  preparations  is  less  apparent  than 
theirpharmaceuticutility, — e.^.,Syrupus 
Cocci,  Tinct.  Limonum. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  notice  the 
far  more  useful  translation  of  Dr. 
Nevins. 

The  consideration  of  Preparations 
and  Compounds  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  Tests  that  will  be  found 
useful  in  pharmacy. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  review  to  do  complete  justice 
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to  this  work ;  we  must  content  onrselres 
with  noticing  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
author  treats  each  subject ;  premising 
at  the  same  time  that  the  observations 
and  exposition  of  each  quite  equal 
those  that  have  so  justly  obtained  the 
gi'eat  celebrity  and  favour  gained  by 
the  "  Dispensatories"  of  Duncan,  Thom- 
son, and  Christison. 

In  treating  each  article  or  prepara- 
tion. Dr.  Nevins  first  gives  the  name  as 
contained  m  the  London  Piiarmacopoeia. 
with  its  synonymes  of  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Phai-macopoBias.  and  its 
English  Translation.  He  next  gives 
the  formula  translated  into  English, 
and  the  directions  for  preparation  given 
by  the  College.  Then  follow  the  autlior's 
comments,  and  exj^lauations  of  chemical 
changes,  description  of  botanical  cha- 
racters, or  natural  history,  with  the 
medicinal  properties,  uses,  doses,  anti- 
dotes, &c.,  &c.  The  latter  or  original 
parts  are  distinguished  from  those  that 
consist  merely  of  translations,  by  being 
printed  in  a  smaller  type.  The  quantity 
of  really  usefid  matter  added  in  this  way 
is  very  large,  and  completely  supplies 
the  deficiencies  of  thebai'euninstructive 
Pharmacopoeia. 

We  have  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  the  selection  of  an  exainple  which 
should  illustrate  our  remarks  upon  the 
author's  general  treatment  of  his  sub- 
jects. Some  are  too  long  for  our  space, 
others  too  short  to  answer  our  purpose. 
We  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  tak- 
ing the  first  that  came  to  hand  on  02)en- 
ing  the  volume  : — 

"FEEEI  AMMONIO-CITEAS,  L.D. 

"  ASIMONIO-CITEATE  01  IbON. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron,  twelve  ounces. 
Carbonate     of     Soda,    twelve 

ounces  and  a  half. 
Citric  acid,  six  ounces. 
Solution  of  ammonia,  nine  fluid 

ounces. 

Boiling  distilled  water,  twelve 

pints. 

"  Dissolve  the  sulphate  and  carbonate, 

separately,  in  six  pints  of  water.     Mix  the 

solutions  while  still  hot,  and  set  aside  that 

what   is   precipitated  may   subside.     The 

supernatant  liquid  being  poured  off,  wash 

this   frequently  with    water,    and,   having 

added  the  acid,  chssolvc  it  with  the  aid  of 

heat.     Afterwards,  when  it  has  cooled,  tlic 

ammonia  being  mixed  with  it,  evaporate  tlic 

solution  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup  ;  dry 

this,  tliinly  spread  out  upon  smooth  porce- 


lain tiles,  with  a  gentle  heat.     Let  it  be 
kept  in  a  well-stopped  vessel. 

"  The  Dublin  process  is  similar  to  this, 
except  that  '  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  to  be 
converted  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
as  directed  in  the  formula  for  this  oxide 
(see  p.  400)  ;  and  the  oxide  so  obtained  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  t  he  citric  acid.  To  the 
solution,  ammonia,  in  slight  excess,  is  to  be 
added,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  as  above. 

"  Process.— In  the  first  part  of  the  Lon- 
don process,  carbonate  of  iron  is  formed, 
which  ought  theoretically  to  be  converted 
into  sesqui-oxide  during  the  wasliing.  (See 
Feeei  Sesquiox.  p.  398.)  In  practice, 
however,  it  remains  almost  entirely  as  car- 
bonate ;  and,  if  made  according  to  the 
London  directions,  the  salt  is  not  a  citrate 
of  the  sesquioxide,  but  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron.*  Tlie  Dublin  process  is  therefore 
better,  as  it  ensures  the  iron  being  in  the 
form  of  sesquioxide.  TJiis  oxide,  when 
obtained,  is  dissolved  by  tlie  citric  acid, 
which  is  in  a  sufllcient  quantity  to  form 
a  bicitrate.  On  the  addition  oif  the  am- 
monia, half  the  acid  combines  with  it  and 
forms  the  desired  salt. 

Composition. — Ammonio-citrate  of  iron 
consists  of 

1  eq.  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  AmC  ;  1  eq.  of 
citrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  FeOliC ; 
1  eq.  of  water=rAmC,yeOliC,HO. 
Characters  and  tests. — It  is  dissolved  by 
water.     The  solution  does  not  change  the 
colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric,  nor  does  it 
become  blue  on  the  adchtion  of  ferroeyanide 
of  potassium  ;    but  either  potash  or  hrae- 
water  being  added,  it  throws  down  sesqui- 
oxide of  u-on,  and  emits  ammonia.     From 
100  grains,  dissolved  in  water,  about  34 
grains   of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  thrown 
down  on  the  addition  of  potash. 

"  Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  is  not  likely 
to  be  purposely  adulterated,  but  it  may 
contaui  an  excess  of  citric  acid  from  care- 
less manufacture,  in  which  case  it  would 
redden  Utmus  paper. 

"  Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  does  not  crys- 
tallise, but  it  forms  mmute  scales  of  a  biil- 
liant  deep  red  colour,  which  are  easily  solu- 
ble in  water ;  it  has  a  sweetish,  not  dis- 
agreeable taste.  Another  preparation,  not 
unlike  tlus,  only  witliout  ammonia,  and 
termed  sinqjly,  citrate  of  iron,  was  intro- 
duced into  practice  about  the  same  time  as 
this,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  not  now  used  medicinally. 

"  Medicinal  properties  and  uses. — It  is 
tonic  and  emmenagogue,  hke  all  tlio  com- 
pounds of  iron,  and  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  an  elegant,  not  mipleasant  form  of 

*  Mr.  Abraham,  Chem.  Soc.  Liverpool. 
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tliis  remedy.  It  is  used  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  iron  is  prescribed,  but  is  especially 
valuable  for  delicate  women  and  children, 
owing  to  its  mildness  and  the  absence  of 
disagreeable  taste. 

"Dose. — Or.  iv.  to  gr.  xv." 

This  oxain]>lo  furnishes  a  fair  ly|io  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats 
otliors,  tliougli  many  topics  are  discussed 
nt  much  greater  length,  the  ex]ilanation  of 
tlu'ir  eliemistry,  I'ic.,  frequently  occupy- 
ing several  jmges. 

An  Aj)i)rndix  contains  notices  of 
most  of  tlioso  articles  tliat  have  been 
excluded  from  the  present  edition  of 
tlie  Pharmacopojia,  and  of  several  others 
that  are  yet  waiting  the  verdict  of  the 
l)rofessiou. 

A  second  Appendix  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  author's  expei^iments  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  water  upon  lead. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  "  Clas- 
sification of  Remedies,"  arranged  in  a 
idhular  form,  and  indicating  their  cha- 
racteristics, and  the  most  usual  occa 
>ions  for  their  use. 

Two  or  three  words  in  conclusion. 
J  'r  Nevins  has  not  only  undertaken  a 
iiseful  task,  but  he  has  ably  executed 
it.  We  would  not  inflict  upon  this 
hook  the  injuiy  to  call  it  faultless ;  hut 
we  may  in  fairness  affirm  that  there  is  no 
other  book  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it 
either  in  extent  or  comi^leteness. 

A  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Recent 
Statutes,  Cases,  and  Decisions  affect- 
ing the  Office  of  Coroner.  By  Wi  i.li  am 
Bakeu,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Coroners  for 
Middlesex.      12mo.  pp.    702.     Lon- 
don :  Butterworth.     Dublin ;  Hodges 
and  Smith.     18.)1. 
Mr.  Baker's  position  and  experience  as 
a  Coroner,  in  snch  a  populous  county 
as    Middlesex,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  author  has  op])or- 
tunity  enough  of  forming  an  oinnion  on 
the  duties  of  the  office  he  holds,  as  well 
of   expounding    the    bearings    of   the 
statutes  having  reference  thereto,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  ability,  integrity, 
and   impartiality,  manifested    by   Mr. 
Baker  in  tlie  dischai'ge  of  his  onerous 
and  anxious  duties  have  been  such  as 
to  inspire  his  readers  with  confidence  in 
the  suggestions  which  he  offers  on  the 
multifarious  topics    embraced    in    the 
work  before  us.     Among  these  we  may 
enumerat*)    the    followng,    as    having 
medical     interest : — Assault ;      Burial 


Clubs;  Drunkenness;  Drowning;  Board 
of  Health  ;  llydro2)athy  ;  Infanticide; 
Insanity;  Homicide;  Murder;  Man- 
slaughter; Small  Pox  law;  Assault; 
Ether  and  Chloroform,  &.('.,  &c.  Be- 
sides these  various  subjects  calling  for 
some  knowledge  of  medical  and  surgical 
lacts  and  reasonings,  our  reader's  would 
be  surprised  on  coiisulting  the  work 
itself  to  see  the  amount  of  general  infor- 
mation that  is  required  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  a  Coroner's  duties.  This 
sm-prise  will,  however,  disappear  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  endless  varieties  of 
occupations  and  conditions  of  the  un- 
fortunate objects  of  inquests,  and  the 
infinite  diversities  of  causes  and  casual- 
ties by  which  violent  or  sudden  death 
occurs. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  our 
space,  to  analyse  the  contents  of  this 
manual.  Some  idea  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness may  be  formed  from  its 
comprising  most  of  the  new  enactments 
relating  to  the  poor,  to  the  police  in 
reference  to  the  Coroner's  Court,  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  the  powers  and  enact- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  laws 
regarding  the  removal  of  nuisances,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  causes,  the  cii'cumstances  at- 
tending railroad  and  steamboat  acci- 
dents, collisions,  &c.,  precedents  of  in- 
quests, and  the  laws  regarding  evidence 
before  the  Coroner. 

The  work  may  safely  be  asserted  to 
constitute  a  complete  digest  of  the  laws 
relating  to  all  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumsiances  ;  it  will  be  found  of  service 
to  the  medical  practitioner,  as  well  as 
to  the  Coroner,  affording,  as  it  does, 
amjile  information  on  medical  i^olice, 
and  much  instruction  on  various  points 
of  medical  juiisprudence. 

EOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUEGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  the  23d 
inst.  :— Messrs.  J.  D.  Tapiu  —  G.  W. 
Nichols— W.  Waske — E.  Davis — M.  L. 
Burrows- H.  T.  Howard— F.W.  Headland 
—J.  T.  Henrv— W.  K.  Woodman— and 
J.  H.  P.  Oldmeadow. 

Admitted  on  the  25th  inst. : — Messrs. 
F.  Pratt— J.  Langdon— E.  Richards— W. 
F.  Wade— J.  H.  Aveling— F.  Godrich— R. 
J.  Hodges — W.  C.  Lovell — G.  Burnham — 
D.  D.  Davis — J.  S.  Sanderson. 

Admitted  on  the  28th  inst. :— Messrs, 
A.  Adey— J.  Cronm— H.  Bond — D.  Le- 
man— C.  W.  Clialdecott— E.  Ashton— W. 
H.  Yates— H.  Beresford- H.  W.  Wood— 
J.  Crawford — and  S.  Langworthy. 
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INTERNAL  STRANGULATION ABDOMINAL  TUMOU. 


^vocciDing^  of  Societies. 


ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE,   PARIS. 
July  1,  1851. 


The  Properties  of  Conicine, 
M.  Orfila  stated  the  results  of  experi- 
ments that  he  had  performed  in  order  to 
investigate  tlie  properties  of  Conicine,  tlie 
active  principle  of  Conium  maculahim. 
Conicine  is  as  active  a  poison  as  nicotine  ; 
from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by 
several  characters,  more  especially  by  its 
odour,  which  resembles  that  of  the  urine 
of  mice,  wliile  nicotine  has  the  odour  of 
tobacco.  Conicine  is  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  which  dissolves  nicotine  freely ;  co- 
nicine boils  at  100^  (212°  E.),  wliilst  nico- 
tine requires  a  temperature  of  150°  (302° 
E.)  for  the  production  of  ebullition.  Coni- 
cine, M.  Orfila  found,  is  absorbed  by  the 
principal  organs,  like  nicotine.  Lastly, 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  that  it  gives 
rise  to  are  nearly  the  same.  These  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages  or  periods  : — the 
first  characterised  by  vertigo,  the  second 
by  convulsions,  the  third  by  prostration. 


July  8, 1851. 

A  New   Mode   of  Treating    Tubercular 
Ulceration  of  the  Testicle. 

An  essay  was  read  by  M.  Malgaigne,  in 
which  he  described  the  forms  of  fungus  of 
the  testicle  which  constitute  the  variety 
of  disease  to  wliich  he  referred,  and  related 
the  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  by 
surgeons,  concludmg  by  proposing  to  raise 
both  the  integuments  and  the  morbid 
structures  at  the  same  time,  penetrating 
even  to  the  tissue  of  the  testicle,  and  then 
attempting  to  produce  union  by  the  first 
intention.  This  plan,  the  author  urged, 
had  the  advantage  over  castration  that  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  portion  of 
the  organ  to  resume  its  functions  at  some 
future  time,  if  any  healthy  structm-e  at  all 
remained ;  and  if  no  healthy  gland  exist, 
he  added,  the  patient  is  no  worse  off,  and 
has  not  the  melancholy  knowledge  that  he 
has  been  castrated. 

The  discussion  on  Congenital  SyphiUs 
was  resumed,  and  extended  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  limits  of  our  spaoe  permit 
us  to  reproduce. 


il?05pital  ant)  Infirmarn  lAcports. 


HOTEL  DIEU. 

A  Case  of  Internal  Strangulation,  con- 
nected  with  the  presence  of  an  Abdomi- 
nal Tumor.  Under  the  care  of  M. 
Louis., 

Under  the  name  of  internal  strangulation 
are  generally  described  all  complete  ob- 
structions to  the  passage  of  the  excretions, 
from  any  cause  seated  in  the  intestines 
themselves ;  but  this  defijiition,  however 
anatomically  coiTect,  will  be  foimd  difficult 
to  recognise  at  tlie  bed-side.  How,  for 
instance,  at  the  outset,  can  a  case  of  circu- 
lar strangulation  of  the  intestine  be  distin- 
guished from  the  passage  of  a  fold  of 
intestine  mider  a  bridle  of  false  membrane, 
or  through  an  abnormal  oi-ifice,  or  from 
invagination,  or  from  the  compression  of  a 
tumor?  Clearly  the  distinction  is  too 
often  impossible.  All  that  the  medical 
att,  ndant  can  perceive  is  that  the  course  of 
the  ffeeal  matters  is  obstructed, — it  may  be 
with  or  without  pain,  with  or  without  a 
tumor,  with  or  without  the  phenomena  of 
strangulation,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  the 
occuri'ence  of  aU  those  symptoms  which 
prove  the  existence  of  an  msm-moontable 
obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  bowels.  Up 
to  tliis  point  the  physician  is  boimd  to  act, 
and  accordingly  he  does  so,  as  if  the  case 
were  one  that  will  yield  to  treatment.  If 
it  succeed,  he  has  still  the  conviction  of 
the  uncertainty  of  liis  diagnosis ;  but  he 
has  saved  his  patient's  hfe,  and  that  will 
more  than  fuUy  compensate  for  the  want 
of  the  satisfaction  of,  scalpel  in  hand, 
verifying  his  chagnosis. 

The  following  case  is  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  class.  The  patient  at  first 
presented  some  of  the  signs  of  strangula- 
tion :  these  symptoms  yielded  to  treatment, 
when  an  abdominal  tumor  was  detected : 
this  also  had  partly  disappeared,  and  the 
patient  had  left  the  hospital  cured. 

Case. — Abraham  Strauss,  age  40,  a 
pedlar,  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the  I7th 
March,  1851.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good 
constitution,  strong,  and  generally  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  Notwitlistand* 
ing  this,  he  had  frequently  suffered  fi'om 
severe  attacks  of  colic,  during  which  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  bowels  had  oc- 
curred, and  wliich  had  usually  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  purguig.  His  skin  had,  after 
each  of  these  attacks,  assumed  a  jaundiced 
hue.  On  the  IGtli  March,  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  was  seized  with  acute 
ooUoky  pains  I  his  bowels  liad  not  acted 
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for  two  days ;  life  took  food  at  8  o'clock, 
and  vomited  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
The  Toniiting  returned  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  ;  on  the  evenhig  of  this  day  he 
t  Altered  the  Hotel  Dicu.  A  lavement, 
>Mlh  50  grannnes  (=  12  drachms  Eng.)  of 
Milphafc  of  soda  was  acbninistered,  but  it 
returned  as  it  was  given.  On  the  follow- 
iiii;  mornmg  the  condition  of  the  patient 
»  IS  alaruung ;  his  countenance  was 
ixious,  of  a  yellow  tint,  the  eyes  having 
a  dark  rim  round  them  ;  profuse  persj)u-a- 
tion  ;  pidse  90,  and  sharp;  breathing  ir- 
j:ular ;  some  thirst,  tongue  moist,  some 
usea.  To  the  right  of  the  epigastrium 
:^ire  was  some  pain  on  pressure.  Beneath 
tlio  false  ribs  a  tumor  coidd  be  detected  : 
it  was  not  very  distinctly  limited,  painful 
on  pressure,  and  didl  to  percussion.  The 
abdomen  was  distended ;  the  outline  of 
the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  could  be 
detected.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given, 
with  two  drops  of  croton  oil,  and  forty 
leeches  wore  applied  over  the  tumor. 

In  the  evening  the  patient  was  much  the 
-rime.  Ten  centigrammes  (=  TSl  grs. 
£ug.)  of  tartar  emetic  were  given. 

On  the  19tli  his  anxiety  was  much  de- 
creased ;  the  pidse  76  ;  the  tumor  less 
jKiiufid ;  six  stools  had  taken  place ;  no 
vomiting.  The  pm-gatives  and  leeching 
were  repeated. 

20th  March.— The  patient  felt  himself 
better,  and  his  appetite  had  returned.  The 
jaundice  tint  was  deeper ;  the  pulse  72 ; 
the  skin  cool ;  four  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  ;  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
tumefaction  was  soft ;  there  was  still  some 
pain  in  the  epigastrium.  Treatment  con- 
tinued. In  the  evening  acute  pain  oc- 
curred at  the  umbilicus.  Tartar  emetic 
vras  given- 

2lst. — The  patient  had  had  several 
stools  ;  did  not  complain  of  pain  anywhere. 
The  belly  soft  ;  pulse  68 ;  tongue  clean. 
Treatment,  a  simple  enema. 

22d. — Pulse  76  ;  two  stools  ;  abdomen 
soft  ;  pain  at  right  side  of  umbilicus,  where 
an  ovoid  tumor  can  be  detected,  its  base 
continuous  with  the  liver.  The  tumor 
was  painful,  and  dull  on  percussion.  Treat- 
ment, twenty  leeches. 

A  blister  was  applied ;  the  tumor  gra- 
dually decreased,  all  the  other  symptoms 
subsided,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital 
on  the  2d  April,  with  only  sUght  trace  of 
the  tumor  remaining. 

The  first  idea  which  this  case  suggested 
■was  tlia"  of  intestinal  invagination.  The 
tumor  which  was  detected  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  revcaJed,  as  it  decreased, 
another  tumor  in  the  umbilical  region. 
What  was  this  tumor  ?  This  question  is 
not  easily  answered.  Was  it  a  distended 
gall-bladder,  occasioned  by  obstruction  to 


the  passage  of  the  bUe?  The  discoloration 
of  the  skill,  however,  was  never  more  than 
siib-icferic,  whereas  hepatic  colic  is  at- 
tended with  complete  jaiuidice.  Was  it 
acute  or  chronic  hepatitis?  The  size  of 
the  tumor  did  not  correspond  witli  the 
supposition  of  enlargement  of  the  organ 
from  inflammation.  j\si  hydatid  cyst? 
Tlie  success  attending  the  treatment  is  op- 
posed to  this  view.  The  solution  of  the 
question  is  difficult,  and  will  not  be  here 
further  attempted. 


CLINIQUE  DES  DEPAETEMENS. 


Case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus — Stdphate  of 
Q'nnine  in  large  Doses — Cure.  Under 
the  care  of  IM.  Coste,  Surgeon-in-Chief 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Marseilles. 

Case. — A  boy,  aged  sixteen,  was  admitted 
on  the  1st  of  December,  having  a  slight 
wound  on  one  of  his  toes  produced  by  the 
fall  of  a  keg  of  water  which  he  was  carrj  ing 
on  his  head.  The  wound  was  dressed  with 
cerate.  Several  days  afterwards  tetanus 
appeared,  and  followed  its  ordinary  coui-se 
of,  first  trismus,  then  convulsive  movements 
of  the  face  and  neck.  An  active  depletive 
treatment  was  immediately  adopted  with- 
out any  amelioration.  At  this  time  M. 
Foucard,  de  Pont  Ste.-Maxence,  had  pub- 
lished the  successful  result  of  the  use  of 
large  doses  of  quuiine  in  similar  cases. 
This  remedy  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other.  It  was  first  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient  on  the  loth  of 
December,  in  daily  doses  of  fifteen  grains 
with  small  quantities  of  morphia.  On  the 
next  day  an  improvement  in  the  symptoms 
was  observed.  The  dose  was  increased  to 
fifty  grains  in  a  few  days,  and  was  again 
gradually  reduced.  The  patient  quitted 
the  Hospital  cured  on  the  12th  of  Januaiy. 
The  grounds  of  the  administration  of 
this  remedy  are  apparently  empirical,  but 
this  is  the  case  with  many  other  valuable 
remedies.  The  researches,  however,  of 
Andral  and  Monneret  go  to  show  that 
large  doses  of  quinine  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  rheumatism  by  diminishing  the 
portion  of  fibrin  of  the  blood  ;  it  is  there- 
fore logical  to  infer  that  in  tetanus  a  seda- 
tive action  is  exerted  on  the  muscles.  In 
the  case  now  related  the  only  ill  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  large  quantities  of  quinine 
were  sUght  impairment  of  vision  for  a 
short  tune,  and  some  degree  of  tinnitus 
aurium. 
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BtTTTONS  IX   THE   tXTEgTINES  PBODrCING 
SYMPTOMS  OF  OBSTBrCTION.      BEPOBTED 
BY  DE.  HOMANS. 
A  MALE  child,  aged  14  months,  on  tlie  23d 
of  October  seemed  quite  unwell,  after  pass- 
ing  an  uneasy  night.     There  was  strong 
effort   at   expulsion   of  matters  from  tlie 
bowels.     Under  these  straining  attempts, 
some  ffeces  passed,  without  rehef  of  symp- 
toms ;  pulse  accelerated  ;  skin  hot ;  tossing 
of  head,   &c.  ;  slight  vomiting  also  occur- 
red ;    suspicion  of  intussusception  arose. 
In  the  night,  the  above  symptoms  having 
been  on  the  increase  for  twenty-four  hours, 
a    teaspoonful   of    castor   oil    was    given. 
Through  theuight  severe  painof  paroxysmal 
nature  ;    the  intervals  marked  by  ]ierfect 
ease  ;    the   pain   being   compared   by   the 
mother  to  uterine  efforts  in  parturition.  On 
the  following  day,  the  child  was  much  more 
ill  and  feverish,  and  Dr.  H.  saw  it  at  nine 
o'clock,   A.M.  ;    tenesmus  urgent ;   patient 
moaning  ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  full  and  quick  ; 
a  slight   discharge  of  bloody  water  from 
bowels.       On  palpation   of  abdomen,     a 
hard  swelling  was  detected,  about  half  way 
between  mnbilicus  and  crust  of  right  ihum, 
of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg.     On  examina- 
tion by  the  rectxmi,  a  haj*d  mass  was  dis- 
covered,  somewhat  yielding  to  pressure  by 
the  finger.     A  large  enema  was  given  irom 
a  powerful  syringe,  which  was  unsuccessful ; 
the  fluid  being  returned  before  overcoming 
the  obstruction.     A  second  injection  was 
given  ;  in  a  short  time  an  explosive  sound 
(internal)   immediately  preceded   the   dis- 
charge  of  a  large   lump   of    solid  faeces, 
pusliing  before  it  a  small  button ;  several 
dejections   followed   in    quick    succession, 
composed  of  solid  and  fluid  matters,  among 
■which   were   passed   seven   buttons,    made 
from  horn,  porcelain,  and  metal,  and  vary- 
ing in  size  from  those  used  for  pantaloons, 
to  the  ordinary  shirt  button.     The  child 
was  soon  i-eUeved,  and  has  been  well  since. 
Kothing  had  passed  from  the  bowels  for 
forty-eight  hours  previously  to  the  attack. 

Dr.  Romans  remarked  that  the  case 
was  important  as  illustrating  the  necessity 
of  accurate  diagnosis ;  several  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  intussusception  and 
hernia  bemg  present,  viz.,  the  discharge  of 
bloody  fliud,  and  the  tossing  of  the  head  so 
often  noticed  in  intussusception  ;  wliile  the 
coldness  of  the  exteraal  surface  frequently 
remarked  therein,  did  not  exist  in  this  case. 
There  was  slight  vomiting  at  first,  and 
likewise  the  inability  of  passing  freces,  even 
with  violent  effort,  which  might  have  led 
to  a  suspicion  of  hernia.  The  detection  of 
a  tumor  by  the  finger  suggested  the  \ise  of 
an  enema,  as  affording  a  chance  for  the  re- 
moval of  any  foreign  body  obstructing  the 
intestine. — American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  April  1851. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Meteopoiis 

Luring  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  July  26. 

Births.  i  Dbaths. 

Males 709  Males 473 

Females..  674  Females..  483 


1383 


956 


Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Phthisis    ...... 

....  40 
....  32 
....141 
5 

Teething 

Stomach  

Liver 

....  7 
....  5 
10 

Childbirth   .... 
Uterus 

....  2 
....     7 

Causes  of  Death. 

AllCauses  956 

Specified  Causes 936 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Diieaiet 282 

f^poradic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 31 

2,  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 
and  Senses   121 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 26 

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  85 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 54 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 16 

8.  Childbirth, Disease.=!OfUterus,&c.  10 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 
Joints,  Stc 6 

10.  Skin a 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Age 46 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 5 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 28 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes: 

Small-pox !7  i  Convulsions 42 

.^leasles 26 

Scarlatina    18 

Hooping-cough  ....  35 

Diarrhoea 83 

Cholera 12 

Typhus 59 

Dropsy 10 

Hydrocephalus  ....  24 

Apoplexy 26 

Paralysis 19 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
72  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  30th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29"59 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer*   60* 

Self-registering  do.''   Max.  87"    Mln.   50* 

»  From  1    J-  servations  daily.        *•  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  207.— Sum  of  the  daily  obser* 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorological. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  1'  beloiv  the  mean  of  the  month. 
The  week  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  rain  which  fell.  It  amounted 
to  rather  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
annual  quantity. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Lawrance.— Inquiry  shall  be  made  ia 
reference  to  the  notice  of  Professor  Froriep's 
work. 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Pliillips 
and  Mr.  Hinton,  with  some  others  which  are 
in  type,  will  be  published  in  the  following^ 
number. 

We  have  received  two  letters  this  week,  the  sig- 
natures of  which  it  is  impossible  to  decipher, 
although  the  writers  have  evidently  made 
some  attempt  to  give  their  Christian  and  sur- 
names. Under  these  circumstances  we  can 
return  no  answer  to  the  inquiries. 

Mr.  Dalman's  paper  hasbeen  received. 


ilontion  iHftiifai  v^auUf* 
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LECTURES 
ON 

T  U  M  OURS, 

Delivered   in    the    Theatre    of  the   Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Br  James  Paget, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  tlie 
Colleo^e. 

Lectuee  \1. 
Cartilaginous   tumours. —  General    charac- 
ters and  relations,  when  growing  in  soft 
parts,   and  on  or  in  bones — Microscopic 
strticlure — its  peculiar  diversity,  in  re- 
gard  to    the    basis-substance,  cells,  and 
nuclei,    in   different    specimens  —  deduc- 
tions respecting  ^^  homology"    of  struc- 
ture, considered  as  an  ittdication  of  the 
nature  of  a  tumour — their  rates  of  growth 
— development — degenerationsanddefects 
—  diseases — varieties  of  appearance  hence 
derived. 
Particular    illustrations    of   cartilaginous 
tumours  connected  with  the  several  bones 
of  the  limbs,  jaws,   cranium,  spine,  and 
hanos,  and  with  the  salivary  glands — their 
{/eneral    nature — occasional     recurrence 
—frequent  combination  with  medullary 
cancer, and  with  glandular,  fbro-cellular, 
fibto-plastic,  and  other  growths. 
The  name  of  ciirtilaginous  tumoiu's  may 
be  given  to  those  which  Miiller,  in  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  portions  of  his  work  on 
Cancer,  has  named  Enchondroma.*    Either 
term  will  sulliciently  imply  that  tlie  growth 
is  formed  mainly  of  a  tissue  like  cartilage  ; 
and  I  would  at  once  point  out  tlie  fin<Tu' 
iarity  of  such  tumours  being  formed,  and 
growing  to   so  great   a  size  as  I  shall  'have 
to  describe,  although  cartilage  is  not  formed 
for  the  repair  of  its  own  injuries,  nor,  at  least 
in  man,  in  a  perfect  manner,  for  the  re- 
pair of  tlie  injuries  of  bone. 

The  cartilaginous  tumours  are  found,  in 

he  large  majority  of  cases,  connected  with 

j.he   bones   and  joints.f      However,    they 

ccui-  not  rarely  in   soft  parts,  completely 

petached  front   bone.     Thus,  in  the  pure 

*  Othernames  employed  are  Osteo-cliondroma, 
thoiid'oma,  Beui^u  Ostfo-sarcoma.  The  term 
osteo-sarcoma  cannot  1)6  too  entirelv  disused-  it 
has  been  more  vague  than  even  Sarcoma,  havin" 
been  employed  indiscriminately  for  all  tumours" 
of  whateNer  nature,  ^rowinif  in  or  upon  bones' 
provided  only  they  were  not  entirely  osseous 

t  Those  referred  to  as  connected  with  the 
joints  are  the  cartilasrinous  masses  that  are  found 
pendulous  or  loose  in  joints.  They  have  suffi- 
cient characters  in  common  with  these  tumours 
to  justify  their  enumeration  in  tiiis  list;  vet  they 
are  in  so  many  respectspeculiar,  that  they  would 
need  a  separate  history. 

XLViii.— 12:iC.     Avc/.S,\><i}\. 


foi-ui,  or  mixed  with  other  tissues,  they  aro 
mot  with  hi  the  testicle,*  mauiiiiaryglaiidjt 
subcutaneous  tissue, J  and  lungs,' §  and  in 
the  soft  parts  near  bones  ;  but  among  all 
the  soft  parts  tlicir  favourite  seat  appears 
to  be  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  parotid 
gland.  The  greater  part  of  the  solid  tu- 
mours formed  in  this  part  have  more  or 
le^s  of  cartilage  in  them. 

Cartilaginous  tumom-s  tlial  aro  eonneotcd 
with  bones  may  occur  in  two  distinct  posi- 
tions—namely, within  the  walls,  or  between 
tlio  walls  and  the  periosteum  :  very  rarely, 
they  grow  in  both  these  positions 'at  once. 
Wlieii  they  are  within  tlie  bones  they  are 
isolated  and  iliscontinuous,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  walls,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended in  a  thai  shell  or  capsule  of  bone 
around  them,  or  may  be  wasted  and  perfo- 
rated by  thciu.  When  they  grow  outside 
the  bones  they  are  genei-ally  fastened  to 
the  subjacent  bone-wall  by  outgrowths  of 
new  bone ;  the  jieriosteum,  greatly  over- 
grown, invests  them,  and  prolongations 
ii'om  it  tow£»rds  the  bone  appear  to  inter- 
sect them  and  divide  tlieni  into  lobes. 
When  they  grow  among  soft  parts  they 
have  a  well-formed  fibro-celhdar  or  tougher 
fibrous  capsule,  which  is  commonly  more 
dry  and  glistening  than  that  of  most  inno- 
cent timiours. 

In  any  of  these  situations,  cartilaginous 
tumours  may  be  either  sini)jle  or  complex, 
conglobate  or  conglomerate,  if  we  may- 
adopt  such  terms  ;  i.  e.,  they  may  be  com- 
posed of  a  single  mass  without  visible  par- 
titions, or  of  numerous  masses  or  knots 
clustered,  and  held  together  by  their  several 
investments  of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  Ac- 
cording to  these  conditions,  they  present  a 
less  or  more  knotted  or  knobbed  surface  ; 
but  in  either  state  they  ati'ect  the  broadly 
oval  or  spheroidal  shape. 

To  the  touch,  cartilaginous  tumours  may 
be  very  firm  or  hard,  especially  when  tliey 
are  not  nodular  and  their  bases  are  ossified. 
In  other  cases,  though  firm,  they  are  com- 
pressible, and  extremely  elastic,  "feeling  like 
thick -walled  tensely- filled  sacs.  Many 
a  solid  cartilaginous  tumour  has  been  punc- 
tured in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
prove  a  cyst. 

The  knife  cuts  themcrisplyand  Bmoothhr, 


*  Mus.  Coll.  Sur?.,  Nos.  2384-5-6  ;  Mus.  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hosp.  ser.  28,  No.  17,  and  .Ap- 
pendix :  and  several  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Tho- 
nias's  Hospital.  See  also  Mr.  Ganijee's  Pamphlet, 
On  a  case  of  Ossifying  Enchondroma  in  the  Tes- 
ticle of  the  Horse. 

t  .Astlfv  Cooper,  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p. 
64;  Midler,  On  Cancer,  p.  149,  No.  13j  from  a 
dog;  iMus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  ser.  34,  No.  13, 
from  a  bitch. 

±  Kokitansky,  Pathol.  Anat.,  B.  i.  p.  261  ;  Le- 
bert,  Abhiindlungeii,  p.  195. 

^  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Pathol.  Appendi.x; 
Kokitansky  and  Lebert,  1.  c. 
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and  their  cut  surfaces  present,  in  the  hest 
examples,  tlie  characters  of  foetal  cartilage, 
— bright,  translucent,  greyish-,  or  bluish-, 
or  pinkish-white,  compact,  uniform.  Usu- 
ally each  separate  mass  or  lobe  is  without 
appearance  of  fibrous  or  other  compound 
structure ;  but  sometimes  the  cartilage 
looks  coarsely  granulai-,  as  if  it  were  made 
up  of  clustered  granules.  This  is,  I  think, 
especially  the  case  in  the  inclosed  cartila- 
ginous tumours  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
especially  in  such  of  them  as  are  soft.  In 
other  cases,  wlien  the  cartilage  is  very  firm, 
it  may  bo  opaque  or  milk-white. 

In  different  examples  of  cartilaginous 
tumour  there  are  great  varieties  of  consist- 
ence or  firmness.  Some  appear  almost 
diffluent,  or  like  vitreous  humour ;  some 
are  hke  the  firmest  foetal  cartilage ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cartilaginous 
growths  that  are  pendulous  or  loose  in 
joints,  I  have  never  seen  any  present  such 
hardness,  dulness,  or  yellowness,  as  do  the 
natural  adult  cartUages  of  the  joints,  ribs, 
or  larynx. 

As,  in  all  appearance,  the  material  of 
these  tumours,  in  its  usual  and  most  nor- 
mal conditions,  is  identical  with  foetal  car- 
tilage, so  is  it,  I  beheve,  in  its  development, 
and,  as  IMUller  has  shown,  in  its  chemical 
characters.*  The  microscopic  characters, 
also,  of  cartilaginous  tumoiu's  agree,  speak- 
ing generally,  with  those  of  foetal  cartilage  ; 
yet  there  are  several  particulars  to  be  ob- 
served concerning  them,  and  especially  the 
diversity  of  form  and  arrangement  that 
may  be  seen  in  the  microscopic  constituents 
of  even  different  parts  of  the  same  tumour. 

This  diversity  of  microscopic  forms  is 
enough  to  baffle  any  attempt  to  describe 
them  brieily,  or  to  associate  them  with  any 
corresponding  external  characters  in  the 
tumom*s.  The  most  diverse  forms  may  even 
be  seen  side  by  side  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  But  this  diversity  is  import- 
ant. It  has  its  parallel,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  no  other  innocent  tumour ;  and  the 
cartilaginous  tumours  form  tlie  single  ex- 
ception to  a  very  generally  true  rule  enmi- 
ciated  by  Bruchf  —  namely,  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  malignant  tumours, 
and  a  distinction  between  them  and  the 
innocent,  that  they  present,  even  in  one 
part,  a  multiformity  of  elementary  shapes. 

The  diversity  of  microscopic  characters 
extends  to  every  constituent  structure  of 
the  cartilage  in  the  tumours.  I  will  state 
the  general  and  chief  results  of  the  exa- 
minations of  fifteen  recent   specimens  of 


*  The  Riicliondroniata  of  brines,  he  says,  al- 
ways yield  choiidrin  ;  wliile  thuse  of  soft  parts 
may  yield  either  (rehitine  or  cliondrin  (On  Can- 
cer, p.  124).  The  whole  account  of  their  analyses 
is  very  ample. 

t  Die  Diagnose  der  bosartige  Geschwiilste. 


which  I  have  lately  made  notes  and  draw- 
ings.* 

(a.)  In  regard,  then,  to  the  basis  or  in- 
ter-cellular substance — (1)  It  is  variable  in 
quantity,  tlie  cells  or  nuclei  lying  in  some 
specimens  wide  apart,  in  sonic  being  closely 
crowded  ;  (2)  it  varies  in  consistence  with 
all  the  gradations  to  which  I  liave  already 
referred  ;  (3)  and  in  texture,  in  some  speci- 
)nens  it  is  pellucid,  hyaline,  scarcely  visible  ;. 
in  some  dim,  hke  glass  breathed-on ;  in 
many  more  it  is  fibrous  in  texture  or  in 
appearance  :  indeed,  most  cartilaginous  tu- 
mours might  deserve  to  be  called  fibro- 
cartilaginous. It  is  seldom,  and,  I  thhik, 
only  in  the  fh-mest  parts  or  specimens,  that 
the  substance  between  the  cartilage-cells  has 
the  strong  hard-lined  fibrous  texture  which 
belongstothechiefnaturalfibrouscartilages; 
yet  it  has  generally  a  fibrous  texture.  The 
fibres  are,  or  appear,  usually  soft,  nearly 
pellucid,  and  very  delicate ;  sometimes  they 
appear  tufted  or  fasciculate ;  sometnnes 
they  encircle  spaces  that  contain  each  a 
large  cartilage-cell,  or  a  cluster  of  -cells  or 
nuclei ;  sometimes  they  form  a  fasciculated 
tissue  in  which  cartilage-ceUs  lie  elongated 
and  imbedded  :  most  commonly  of  all,  I 
think,  they  curve  among  the  cells,  as  if  they 
were  dei'ived  from  a  fibrous  transformation 
of  an  intercellular  hyaline  substance. 

(b.)  Yet  greater  varieties  may  be  found 
in  the  characters  of  the  cartilage-eeUs.f 
(1)  In  plan  of  arrangement  they  may  ba 
irregularly  and  widely  scattered,  or  closely 
placed,  or  almost  regularly  clustered  with 
fibrous  tissue  encu'cling  them.  (2)  In  in- 
dividual cells  there  are  varieties  of  size 
from  T-^nrth  to  tsW^Ii  of  an  inch.  (3)  And 
there  are  yet  more  varieties  of  shape  ;  some 
have  the  typical  form  of  healthy  prepara- 
tory cartilage-cells,  being  large,  round,  or 
oval,  or  variously  shaped  through  mutual 
pressure,  faintly  outlined,  with  single  nu- 
clei, and  clear  contents  ;  and  some  are  like 
normal  compound  cartilage-cells.  (4)  But, 
with  various  deviations  from  these  more- 
normal  characters,  some  cells  have  hard 
dark  outlines  ,  and  some  are  bounded  by 
two,  three,  or  fom*  dotted  or  marked  con- 
centric circles,  as  if  the  cell-waUs  had  be- 
come laminated ;    others   appear  without 


*  These  are  exclusive  of  specimens  of  loose 
cartilages  in  joints  ;  of  which,  indeed,  no  account 
will  be  given  in  this  lecture. 

t  I  retain  this  name,  although  the  observa- 
tions of  Bergmann  (De  Ciirtilagiiiibus,  1850)  and 
others  show  that  it  is  diflicult  in  some  cases  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  cell-cnntcnts,  and 
that  they  may  resemble  cells  rather  than  nuclei. 
Taking  as  the  type  of  cartilage-cc/Zx  the  elements 
of  the  chorda  'dorsalis,  1  think  we  shall  least 
often  err,  if  we  keep  the  term  cell  for  these  ele- 
mentary structures  in  other  cartilages  which  are 
most  like  the  cells  of  the  cliorda.in  their  fine 
clear  outline  and  the  pellucid  or  dim  space  just 
within,  or,  also,  just  without  it. 
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any  defined  cell-walls,  as  if  tliey  were  more 
cavities  hollowed  out  in  the  basis-sub- 
stance :  and,  in  otlior  instances,  tlie  cell- 
walls  and  tlicir  contents,  down  to  tlie  nu- 
cleus, apiH'ar  as  if  they  were  eonipletely 
fused  with  tlie  basis-substauee,  so  that  tho 
niu'lei  alone  appear  to  bo  imbedded  in  tlie 
hyaline  or  dimly  fibrous  material.  Tlicso 
last  two  states  appear  to  be  connected  with 
Tcry  imperfect  development  or  wiili  dcge- 
gencration;  for  I  iiave  seen  them,  I  think, 
in  only  vcr}-  soft  cartilage,  or  in  such  as 
showed  other  distinct  signs  of  degeneration. 
In  many  such  eases,  also,  the  nuclei  are  so 
loosely  connected  with  the  basis-substance, 
"that  large  numbers  of  them  float  I'rce  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope. 

(c)  The  varieties  of  the  nuclei  in  the 
cartilage  of  tumours  arc  not  less  than 
those  of  the  cells.  (1).  Some  are  like 
those  of  tho  normal  cartilage — round  or 
oval,  clear,  distinctly  outlined,  with  one  or 
two  midcoli.  (2).  Eut  some  appear 
wrinkled  or  collapsed,  as  if  shrivelled ; 
some  contain  numerous  minute  oil-parti- 
cles, representing  all  the  stages  to  complete 
fatty  degeneration,  and  tUo  formation  of 
granular  bodies ;  some  are  uniformly  but 
palely  granular,  like  large  pale  corpuscles 
of  lymph  or  blood  ;  some  are  yet  larger, 
nearly  tiUing  the  cells,  pellucid,  like  large 
clear  vesicles  with  one  or  more  oil-particles 
enclosed  ;  and  some  have  irregularities  of 
outline,  which  are  the  first  in  a  series  of 
gi-adational  forms,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
which  are  various  stellate  or  spicate  cor- 
puscles. 

Now  I  have  not  been  able  to  discern  any 
constant  rule  of  coincidence  between  any 
one  of  these  forms  of  nuclei  and  any  of 
the  forms  of  cells,  nor  between  cither  and 
any  of  the  enumerated  appearances  of  the 
intercellular  or  basis-substance.  AU 
modes  of  combinations  have  appeared 
Among  them  ;  only,  on  the  whole,  the 
«om)iletcly  developed  cells  have  tlie  best 
nuclei,  and  the  degenerate  or  imperfect  of 
both  are  usually  in  company. 

The  last-named  nuclei,  with  irregular 
outlines,  desciwe  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion, botli  because  they  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  found  in  no  normal  cartOage  in  any 
of  the  vertcbrata,  and  because  their  imi- 
tating, in  some  measure,  the  forms  of  bone- 
corpuscles  might  wrongly  suggest  that 
they  have  an  important  or  a  constant  re- 
lation to  the  ossifying  process. 

They  were  first  described,  I  think,  by 
Midler  ;  and  have  since  been  noticed  in 
cartilaginous  tumours  by  Mr.  Quekett,  and 
many  others.  I  have  examined  them  in 
six  eases ;  and,  to  show  that  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  one  form  of  cartilaginous 
Jtumour,  I  may  add  that,  of  these  six,  one 
was  a  great  tumour  encircling  the  upper 


part  of  the  tibia,  one  a  gi'owth  on  tho  last 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  one  a  mixed 
tumour  m  the  articidar  end  of  the  fibula, 
and  three  were  mixed  tumours  over  the 
l)arutid  or  submaxillary  gland. 

The  i)liase3  of  tiie  tnuislbrniation  by 
which  they  are  produced  ap])eartobe,  that 
a  nucleus  of  ordinary  form,  or  with  one  or 
more  oil-particles,  extends  itself  iu  one 
or  several  slender,  hollow,  and  crooked 
processes,  which  diverge,  and  sometimes 
branch  as  they  diverge,  towards  tiie  cir- 
cumference of  tlie  cell.  Such  nuclei  may 
be  found  within  the  cells,  or  within  cavi- 
ties representing  ccUs  whose  wtdls  aro 
fused  with  the  intercellular  substance  ; 
but  mucli  more  commonly,  it  appears  as  if, 
while  the  nuclei  clianged  their  forms,  the 
cells  and  the  rest  of  their  contents  were 
completely  fused  with  tlie  intercellular  or 
basis-substance,  so  that  the  nuclei  alone 
ajipcar  imbedded  in  the  hyaline  or  pale 
fibrous  substance.  Moreover,  although,  at 
first,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  nuclei,  as 
they  send  out  their  processes,  may  retam 
the  I'ound  or  oval  form  of  their  central 
parts  or  bodies,  yet  they  afterwards 
lengthen  and  attenuate  themselves,  so  as  to 
imitate  very  closely  tlie  sliapes  of  large 
bone-corpuscles ;  or  tliey  elongate  and 
branch,  or  shrivel  i\p  ;  and  in  these  states, 
lying  iu  groups,  they  have  the  most  fan- 
tastic appearances.  In  these  various  states 
the  nuclei  are  often  only  loosely  connected 
with  the  basis-substance;  so  that  they 
are  easily  removed  from  it,  or  are  fouud 
floating  on  tlie  field  of  the  microscope. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  corpuscles  like  these 
occm'  in  no  normal  cartilage  yet  examined 
ill  man  or  any  of  the  vertebrata.  If,  then, 
heterology  of  structure  were  indicative  of 
malignancy,  the  tumours  that  contain 
these  corpuscles  should  certainly  be  malig- 
nant ;  but  there  is  no  single  fact  to  make 
it  probable  that  tliey  are  so,  and  every 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  their  being 
all  as  innocent  as  the  tumour  on  the  great 
toe  in  which  I  found  them. 

The  only  natural  cartilage  yet  known, 
as  possessing  these  corpuscles  is,  I  believe, 
that  of  the  cuttle-fish  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
interesting,  and  it  may  be  importantly  sug- 
gestive, to  observe  that  the  morbid  struc- 
ture, deviating  from  all  that  is  natural  in 
its  own  species,  conforms  with  that  of  a 
much  lower  creature. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  tliese  changes  of 
the  nucleus, — some  like  these  may  be  pre 
paratory  to  ossification,  and  the  nietamor 
pilosis  of  the  cartilage-nucleus  into  a  bont^ 
corpuscle  ;  but  I  believe  all  I  have  mysell 
examined  were  degeuerations  without  refe- 
rence to  ossification.  We  may  believe 
the  nuclei  to  be  changed  by  a  process  of 
degeneration  on  many  grounds ;  such  as 
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(a)  the  fact  already  mentioned  of  their  like- 
ness to  the  nuclei  of  lower  cartilages ; 
{b)  their  hkeness  in  shape  to  ramified  pig- 
ment-cells and  bone-corpuscles  which  have 
probably  lost  all  power  for  their  own 
nutrition  ;  (c)  the  frequent  coincidence  of 
more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
nuclei  thus  changing  ;  {d)  the  usual  coin- 
cidence of  tlie  fusion  of  tlie  cell-wall  and 
contents  with  the  basis-substance  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  loosening  of  the  nuclei ; 
(e)  tlie  gradual  shrivelhng  or  wasting  of 
the  nuclei  after  the  assumption  of  the 
stellate  form.* 

Such  is  the  anatomy  of  cartilagmous 
tumours ;  and  now,  in  relation  to  tlieir 
physiology,  several  pomts  may  deserve 
notice. 

Their  rate  of  growth  is  singularly  uncer- 
tain. Tliey  may  increase  very  slowly.  I 
have  seen  one  not  more  than  half  an  incli 
long  wliich  had  been  at  least  four  years  in 
progress.  Or,  after  a  certain  period  of 
increase,  they  may  become  stationary ;  as 
often  happens  in  the  tumours  that  occm* 
in  large  numbers  on  the  hands.  Or,  from 
beginning  to  end,  tlieir  growth  may  be 
very  rapid.  I  remember  a  man,  about  40 
years  old,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
in  whom,  within  three  months  of  his  first 
noticing  it,  a  cartilaginous  tumour  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  appeared 
to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  length  of  liis 
thigh,  and  was  as  large  round  as  iny  chest. 
He  had  a  pale  unhealthy  aspect,  and  suf- 
fered much  from  the  growth  ;  and  its 
size  and  rapid  growth,  the  tension  nearly 
to  ulceration  of  the  skm  over  it,  the 
enlarged  veins,  and  loss  of  health,  made  all 
suppose  it  was  a  great  malignant  tumour. 
Mr.  Vincent,  therefore,  decided  against 
amputation  of  the  limb,  and  the  patient 
died  exhausted  within  six  mouths  of  the 
appearance  of  the  disease.  The  examina- 
tion after  death  proved  that  a  great  carti- 
laginous tumour,  with  no  appearance  of 
:nalignant  disease,  had  grown  within  and 
around  the  middle  two-thirds  of  the  femur. 
The  bone,  after  extension  by  the  growth 
within  it,  had  been  broken,  and  all  the 
central  part  of  the  tumour  was  soft,  nearly 
hquid,  and  mixed  with  fluid  blood  and 
decolourised  blood-clots. 

In  another  case,  lately  under  Mr. 
Lloyd's  care,  a  cartilaginous  tumour  sur- 


*  Mr.  CJiioki'tt  liiis  seen  the  ossifying:  proress 
ensuing  in  tlie  substance  between  tlie  stellate 
nuclei,  and  gradually  enclosing'  them,  so  that 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  bone-corpuscles. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  tliis;  bat  his  authority  is 
sufficent  for  proof  of  the  fact.  The  occurrence 
of  ossification  with  characters  of  a  jirocess  of 
degcnenition  is  quite  consistent  with  what  is 
known  of  the  histological  relative  positions  of 
cartilage  and  bone :  see  Lectures  on  Kepair, 
Lecture  IV. 


rounding  the  upper  two-thirds  of  a  girl's 
tibia  grew  to  a  circumference  of  two  feet  in 
about  18  months.  Gluge*  also  mentions 
a  case  m  which,  in  a  boy  14  years  old,  a 
cartilaginous  tumom"  on  a  tibia  grew  in  3^ 
months  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
protruded,  and  caused  such  pain  and 
hectic,  that  amputation  was  necessary. 

I  need  only  refer  to  the  importance  of 
these  cases  ui  their  bearing  ou  the  diag- 
nosis of  tumours,  and  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  ride  that  the  malignant  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  innocent. 

In  extent  of  growth,  the  cartilaginous 
tumours  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  fibrous. 
Mr.  Frogley+  has  related  two  cases  of 
tumours  of  enormous  size.  In  one,  the 
patient  was  a  young  woman  28  years  old, 
and  the  tumour,  of  nearly  five  years' 
growth,  around  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  ex- 
tended from  the  knee-joint  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  trochanters,  and  measured  nearly 
three  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  a  pure 
cartilaginous  tumour,  but  its  whole  central 
part  is  soft  or  hquid,  and  many  of  the 
nodules  of  which  it  is  composed  have  the 
character  rather  of  cjsts,  through  such 
central  softening  as  I  shall  presently  have 
to  describe.  The  limb  was  removed  near 
the  hip-joint,  and  the  patient  has  remamed. 
in  good  health  for  seventeen  years  since.J 

In  the  other  case,  by  Mr.  Frogley,  the 
patient  was  a  lady  37  years  old,  and  the 
tumour  had  been  growing  eleven  years  ;  it 
was  20^  inches  in  circumference,  and  ex- 
actly resembled  that  in  the  former  case. 
The  amputation  of  the  limb  was  equally 
successful. 

The  tumour  m  Mr.  Lloyd's  case,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  measm-ed  24 
inches  in  circumference.  But  aU  these  are 
siu*passed  by  an  mstance  related  by  Su* 
Phihp  Crampton,  in  which  a  tumom'  of 
this  kind,  surrouudiug  the  femur,  and  soft 
in  all  its  central  parts,  measured  no  less 
than  6g  feet  m  its  circumference. 

The  only  change  of  cai'tilaginous  tu- 
mours which  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  develop- 
ment, is  their  ossification. 

So  far  as  the  process  is  concerned  it  is, 
I  believe,  an  imitation  of  the  ossification  of 
the  natural  cartilages ;  and  Mr.  Quekett 
has,  I  believe,  observed  in  such  tumours 
all  the  modes  of  ossification  observed  iii 
normal  bones,  and  even  more  than  these ; 
the  diversities  of  modes  of  ossification 
seeming  to  be  not  less  than  those  of  the 
elemental  forms  of  cartilage. 

But  the  more  general  or  larger  method 


*  Pathologische  Anatomie,  Lief.  iv. 

t  .Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  .\xvi. 

i  I  ha'-e  to  thank  Mr.  Fropley  for  affording 
nie  this  iiiforinatinn,  and  Mr.  Lane  for  an  oppor 
tunity  of  exhibiting  at  the  Lecture  the  remark- 
able specimen  obtuined  by  the  operation. 
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of  ossifit-ntion  must  be  obsened.  Ossifi- 
cation niay  ensue,  I  suppose,  in  any  carti- 
liiginous  tinnour  ;  but  it  is  rare  or  imper- 
fect in  tliosc  tliat  prow  witliin  bones,  and 
is  yet  more  iinjK<rl'ei-t,  and  is  like  the  do- 
]iosit  of  aniorpliows  calcan'ous  matter,  in 
tlio?e  tliat  lie  over  t!u' parotid  gland.*  It 
is  best  seen  in  those  that  lie  upon  or  sur- 
round the  bones  ;  and  in  these,  two  me- 
thods of  ossilieatiou  may  be  noticed. 

In  one  method,  the  ossilieatiou  begins  at 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  where  the  cartila- 
ginous tumour  rests  on  it,  and  thence  the 
new-lormed  bone  throws,  or,  as  it  were, 
shoots,  into  tlie  eartUage.  Thus,  the  ossi- 
lieatiou may  make  ju'ogress  far  into  the 
substance  of  tlie  cartilage  ;  and  the  tumour 
may  appear  like  an  outgrowth  of  bone  co- 
vered with  a  layer  or  outer  crust  of  carti- 
lage, on  which  the  periostemn  is  applied. 
Or,  extenchng  yet  fiu-tlier,  tlie  cartilage 
may  by  this  method  be  wlioUy  ossified, 
and  the  cartilaginous  may  be  transformed 
into  an  osseous  tumour. 

In  the  other  method  of  ossification,  the 
new  bone  is  formed  in  the  mid-substance 
of  the  cartilage.  In  a  large  tumour  this 
may  commence  at  many  points,  and,  from 
each  extending,  the  several  portions  of  new 
bone  may  coalesce  with  one  another,  and 
with  that  formed  in  the  first  method  like 
an  outgrowth  from  tlie  surface  of  tiie  ori- 
ginal bone.  Indeed,  this  twofold  method 
of  ossification  is  commonly  seen  in  the 
large  tumours  that  surround  long  bones. 

The  ossification  ensuing  in  several  points, 
and  thence  extending,  is  plainly,  in  these 
tmnours,  an  imitation  of  the  natural  ossifi- 
cation of  the  skeleton  from  centres  in  each 
of  its  constituent  parts.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, this  natiu-al  process  is  imitated  with 
singular  exactness.  Thus,  we  have  here  a 
jxu'tiun  of  a  large  tumour  which  was  taken 
from  the  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebraj  of  a 
soldier.t  Half  of  it  is  cartilaginous,  and 
half  is  medullary  cancer.  The  cartilagi- 
nous portion  consists  of  numerous  small 
nodules,  of  various  sliapcs,  each  of  which 
is  invested  with  a  layer  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  as  its  perichondrium.  In  many  of 
these,  a  single  small  portion  of  yellow  can- 
cellous bone  appears  in  the  very  centre, 
each  nodule  ossifying  fi-om  a  suigle  nucleus 
or  centre  as  orderly  as  each  cartilage  of  the 
fcetal  skeleton  might  ossify. 

I  shall  speak  in  tlie  next  lecture  of  os- 
seous tumours,  and,  among  them,  of  those 
that  are  formed  by  these  methods.  It  may 
therefore  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  say 
that,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  bone  formed  in 
cartilaginous  tumoiu's  consists  of  cancel- 
lous tissue,  with  marrow  or  medullar}'  sub- 
stance in  its  interspaces  ;  and   that  when 

*  Mas.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  204. 
t  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  217. 


the  ossification  of  the  tumour  is  complete, 
the  new  cancellous  tissue  is  usuallv  in- 
vested with  n  thin  compact  layer  or  out-er 
wall  ;  and,  if  tlie  tumour  have  grown  on  a 
bone,  becomes  eontinuous  with  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  tliat  bone. 

The  priiieipid  defect  or  degeneration  no- 
ticeable in  earlilaginous  tumours  is  mani- 
fest in  their  being  extremely  soft,  or  even. 
liquid, — a  clear,  yellow,  jeUy-like,  or  sy- 
novia-like material  appearing  in  the  place 
of  cartilage.  I  call  it  a  defect  or  a  dege- 
neration, because  it  is  not  always  certain 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  cartilage,  one* 
well-formed,  having  becomi^  soft  or  liquid, 
or  wiiether  the  soft  or  li(piid  material  be  a 
blastema  which  has  failed  of  gaining  the 
firmness  and  full  organization  of  cartilage. 
The  condition  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
found  can  leave  little  doubt,  I  think,  that 
it  is  often  a  degeneration, — a  liquefaction 
of  that  which  was  once  more  perfectly  nou- 
rislied  ;  but  in  other  cases  we  have  no 
guide  to  its  interpretation,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  tliat  the  same  defective  structure 
woidd  be  found  in  arrests  of  development 
as  in  degeneration. 

But  leaving  this  doubt,  and  passing  to 
the  mere  description  of  these  soft  or  soft- 
ened cartilaginous  tumours,  I  repeat  that 
the  soft  material  is  like  gradually  melt- 
ing, transparent,  yellowish  jelly,  or  hke 
a  gum-like  substance,  or  like  honej, 
or  synovia,  or  serum.  Such  a  material  maj 
occupy  the  wb.ole  interior  of  a  cartdaginoug 
tumour,  one  great  cavity,  filled  with  it, 
being  found  within  a  wall  of  soUd  sub- 
stance.* Or  the  whole  mass  of  a  tumom-f, 
or  its  exposed  surfa?ej,  may  be  thus  soft  or 
Uquid.  Often,  too,  we  may  trace  in  indi- 
vidual nodules  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour, 
a  jirocess  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  central 
softening,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  central  cavities  of  the  large 
tumours  is  best  illustrated.  Thus,  in  the 
tumour  of  cartilage  and  medullary  cancer, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  as  illus- 
trating the  process  of  ossification  from  a 
centre  in  each  nodule,  there  are  many  no- 
dules, in  the  centres  of  which,  instead  of 
bone,  small  cavities  full  of  fluid  are  seen. 
So,  too,  in  a  large  cartdaginous  tumour, 
growing  on  the  pelvic  bones  of  a  man  40 
years  old,  a  portion  of  wiiich  was  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Donald  Dalrymple,  I  found  a 
large  number  of  distinct  nodules,  each  with 
a  central  cavity  full  of  honey-like'  fluid: 
and  the  state  of  the  cartUage  around  these 
cavities,  its  softness,  the  fusion  of  its  cell- 

*  As  in  Mr.  Frog^ley's  case ;  and  as  in  maaj 
nodules  of  the  tumours,  No.  2l7andotliers,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  ColleEfe  of  Surgeons. 

t  .See  a  (irawiii!;  of  one  in  the  hand,  and  a  spe- 
cimen in  Ser.  I.  115,  in  the  .Museum  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. 

$  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  206. 
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\ralls,  and  their  contents,  with  its  hyaline 
basis,  and  the  sparing  distribution  of  nuclei 
iuit,  make  me  beheve  that  the  softness  and 
liquefaction  were  the  results  of  a  degenera- 
tive pi'ocess*.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
say  to  what  the  softness  or  fluidity  of  these 
tumours  is  due.  In  some  cases,  it  appears 
connected  with  then*  gi-eat  bulk,  and  the 
hindrance  to  the  sufficient  penetration  of 
blood  to  their  central  parts.  Hence,  it  is, 
I  think,  proportionally  more  frequent  in 
the  large  than  in  the  smaller  tmnours.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  exposm-e  of 
the  tumour,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  great 
cartilaginous  tmnoiu"  which  grew  from  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis  and  adjacent  bones, 
and  projected  into  the  vagina  of  a  woman 
34  years  old. t  13  ut  in  many  more  cases 
we  are  wholly  imable  to  assign  a  reason  for 
such  softness. 

The  central  softening  of  single  nodules  of 
cartilaginous  tumom's  may  extend  to  the 
formation  of  cysts  ;  for  when  the  whole  of 
a  nodule  is  hquified,  the  fibro-cellular 
investment  may  remain  hke  a  cy>t  enclosing 
the  liquid.  This  change  is  also  shown  in 
the  same  tmnour  as  illustrates  the  central 
ossification  and  the  central  softening  ;  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  in  it  what 
appeared  like  gradations  fi-om  central  to 
complete  liquefaction,  and  from  a  group  of 
cartilaginous  nodules  to  a  group  of  cysts 
with  tenacious  fluid  contents.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  the  softened  central  parts  of 
cartilaginous  tumours  are  apt  to  be  atiected 
with  rapid  sloughing  or  sup]Hiration.  Such 
an  event  occurred  in  Sir  Philip  Crampton's 
case  already  quoted,  and  in  one  presenting 
many  features  of  great  interest  which  was 
lately  under  Mr.  Lloyd's  care  at  Saint 
Bartholomew's  Hospitall;.  A  girl,  14  years 
old,  was  admitted  with  a  very  large  timiour 
round  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  tibia. 
It  had  been  growing  or  IS  months,  and, 
shortly  before  her  admission,  without  any 
evident  cause,  the  integuments  over  it  be- 
gan to  look  inflamed  and  dusky.  The 
limb  was  amputated  almost  immediately 
after  her  admission,  and  the  tumour  pre- 
sented in  its  interior  a  large  ca\it3^  with 
uneven  broken  walls,  filled  with  brownisli 
serous  fluid  of  hoiTibly  offensive  putrid 
odour.  The  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  ajipeared  also  putrid,  and  gases, 
tlie  products  of  the  decomposition,  were 


*  When  extensively  softened,  the  cartilaginous 
tumours  are  very  like  masses  of  alveolar  or  a^c- 
latiniform  cancer,  and  I  believe  have  been  often 
described  as  such.  1  think,  too,  that  some  of 
them  are  included  by  Voffel  in  his  a:roui)  of  "  ge- 
latinous tumours"  (Gallertj;psihwiilste),  of  which 
he  says  gelatiniform  cancers  are  the  most  fre- 
quent fonn. 

t  Mas.  Coll.  Surff.,  No.  206. 

i  it  is  fnlly  reported  in  the  Lancet,  Dec.  18.50. 
The  specimeii  is  in  the  Museum  of  tlic  Hospital. 


diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  thigh. 

Other  changes  of  a  degenerative  charac- 
ter may  be  sometimes  observed  in  carti- 
laginous tumours.  Parts  of  tliem  may 
appear  grumous,  or  pulpy,  and  of  an 
ochre  yellow  coloiu-*.  This  is  probably 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  their  tissue. 
And,  sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  their 
ossification  is  so  .imperfect  as  to  be 
more  like  a  fatty  and  calcareous  degenera- 
tion, in  which  their  substance  becomes 
like  fresh  mortar,  or  soft  chalk,  and  is 
powdery,  and  wliite,  and  greasyf. 

It  may  serve  for  additional  illustration 
of  this  general  pathology  of  cartilaginous 
tumours,  if  I  describe  now  some  pai-ticular 
forms  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  they  affect  particularly 
the  bones.  The  bones  of  the  hands  are 
their  most  frequent  scats,  and  next  to  these, 
the  adjacent  extremities  of  the  femur  and 
tibia,  the  parts  which,  for  some  inoxjjhcable 
reason,  appear  to  have  in  all  the  skeleton 
the  least  power  of  resistance  of  disease. 
After  these,  the  humerus,  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe,  the  pelvis,  and  the  ribs, 
appear  most  liable  to  cartilaginous  growths ; 
and  after  these,  the  number  of  cases  is  as 
yet  too  small  to  assign  an  order  of  frequency, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  bone  on  wjiieh  they 
have  not  been  seen. 

Of  the  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the 
large  long  bones  I  need  say  little,  having 
drawn  from  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
general  description.  Only,  the  i-elations  of 
the  growths,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
bone  in  or  near  which  they  lie,  may  be 
worth  notice. 

When,  then,  the  tumour  grows  at  or 
about  the  articular  end  of  a  large  long 
bone,  it  is  almost  always  placed  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone.  Hei'e  it 
usually  surrounds  the  bone,  but  not  with 
an  uniform  thickness ;  and  the  thin  waU 
of  the  bone  wastes  and  gradually  disappears 
as  if  it  were  eroded,  or  as  if  it  changed  its 
form,  becoming  cancellous,  and  then  grow- 
ing into  the  tumour,  as  I  haye  already  de- 
scribed. I  liave  never  seen  such  a  tumour 
encroaching  on  the  articular  surface  of  a 
bone.  Eut  it  may  grow  up  all  about  the 
borders  of  the  joint  and  surround  them. 
A  striking  example  of  these  relaf  ions  of  the 
cartilaginous  tumour  lo  the  bone  on  which 
it  grows  is  in  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  J  a  cartilaginous  tumour  of  the 
humerus,  removed  in  an  amputation  at  the 

*  Mil*.  Coll.  Snrff.,  No.  200. 

t  Mus.  Coll.  Surjr.,  No.  204.  Rokitansky,  B.  I. 
p.  262.  .Mr.  Hunipln-y  has  particidarly  described 
this  chamre,  Lectures,  p.  142. 

±  Mus.  Coll.  Surjr.,  779.  The  patient  recovered 
from  the  operation,  but  died  two  montliB  after- 
wards with  disease  of  the  cliest. 
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ehoulder-jcint  by  Mr.  Listen.  The  patient 
wiw  a  Naval  surgeon,  and  the  tumour  had 
been growingfor nearlyt'orty years.  Thenia.ss 
it  now  forms  is  nearly  ten  inches  aeross ; 
it  siu-rounds  tlio  upper  three-fourths  of  the 
shai^  of  tlie  humerus,  and  nearly  surmounts 
its  art  ieular  surface.  The  abundant  isolated 
nodules,  the  partial  central  ossification 
and  central  softening,  the  growth  of  bone 
from  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  humerus 
into  the  tumour, — all  these,  and  many  other 
of  the  general  statements  1  have  made,  are 
here  well  shown. 

It  is  extremely  rare,  I  think,  for  a  carti- 
laginous tumour  to  grow  within  the  articu- 
lar end,  or  in  the  medullary  tissue  near  it, 
in  a  large  long  bone.  Here  is,  however,  a 
striking  specimen  presented  by  Mr.  Lang- 
eton  Parker  to  Mr.  Stanley.  It  was  re- 
moved by  amputation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  from  a  yovmg  gentleman  in  whom  it 
had  grown  slowly,  and  had  distinctly  pul- 
sated. The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  ex- 
panded and  wasted  by  a  growth  of  cartilage, 
mixed  with  what  appears  to  be  fibro-plastio 
tissue.  The  growth  is  rather  larger  than  an 
egg,  and  is  invested  by  the  remains  of  the 
expanded  fibula,  and  by  the  periosteum  ; 
and  the  relations  of  the  chief  blood-vessels 
make  it  probable  that  the  pulsation  felt 
during  life  must  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  vessels  within  the  tumour.* 

When  a  cartilaginous  tumour  grows  at 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  a  large  long 
bone,  it  is,  I  think,  usual  to  find  coin- 
cidently  both  an  external  and  an  internal 
growth.  Cartilage  lies  outside  the  shaft, 
beneath  the  periostcmn  ;  and  another  mass 
may  fill  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
medullary  canal.  Then,  in  the  concuirent 
growth  of  the  two  masses,  the  wall  of  the 
bone  between  them  wastes  or  is  broken  up, 
and  they  may  form  one  great  tumour  set 
between  the  ends  of  the  shaft.  These  are 
the  cartilaginous  tumours  which  most 
imitate  the  progress  of  malignant  disease. 
They  are  indeed  very  rare  ;  but  the  chance 
of  the  exi^tence  of  such  an  one  where  we 
might  be  anticipating  a  malignant  tumour, 
is  always  to  be  added  to  the  motives  for 
amputation  in  cases  of  tumours  round  the 
shaJfts  of  these  long  bones.f 


*  The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  No.  783  in  the  Mus  Coil. 
Surg,  is  an  ossified  cartilaginous  tumour  within 
the  upper  enil  of  the  fibula.  In  the  Museum 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  a  most  remarkable 
Instance  of  cartilaginous  tumours  growing,  at 
once,  in  the  scapula,  the  upper  part  of  the  hume- 
rus, ai.il  the  lower  part  of  the  same.  In  the  last- 
named  part  tlie  cartilage  lies  within  tlie  tliinned 
walls  of  tho  l(i)ne.  The  case  is  described  by  Mr. 
AVilliam  Adams  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Pathol.  Soc, 
vol.  ii. 

+  A  specimen  of  this  form  is  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  in  and  upon  a  femur,  in  Ser. 
i.  No.  Ill ;  and  one  of  very  large  size,  around  and 


When  cartilaginous  tumours  grow  at  the 
attachment  of  tendons  (and  they  often  do 
so,  especially  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
femur),  they  arc  peculiarly  apt  to  acquire 
narrow  bases  of  attachment.  In  these  cases 
one  usually  finds  a  layer  of  cartilage  in- 
crusting  some  cancellous  and  mcdidlary 
bone,  and  the  bone,  nan-owing  itself,  ex- 
tends into  continuity  witli  the  wall  or  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  subjacent  shaft, 
yuch  tumom's  have,  then,  the  cliaracters 
of  polypoid  outgrowths  from  the  bone,  and 
may  be  treated  accordingly ;  for,  when  cut  or 
broken  otf,  their  stems  (at  least,  if  they  con- 
sist of  only  bone)  will  not  grow.  Indeed, 
this  stem  may  chance  to  be  imwittingly 
broken,  as  in  a  tumour*  removed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  It  had  grow7i  on  the  uiner  and 
lower  part  of  the  femur,  and,  when  fairly 
exposed, was  easilydetached without  further 
cutting :  the  narrowest  part  of  its  stem 
rested  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  femiir, 
but  had  no  connection  bj'  tissue  with  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  narrow  pedicle  of  a  tumour, 
so  large  as  this  was,  had  been  by  accident 
broken  off,  and  that  friction  of  the  broken 
surfaces  had  smoothed  and  fitted  them 
together. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  facts  to  be 
noted  about  the  cartilaginous  tumours  on 
the  large  long  bones. 

On  the  jaws  these  tumours  are,  I  beUeve, 
very  rare.  I  know  but  one  specimen  on  the 
upper  jaw  alone, — a  great  tumom*,  portions 
of  whicli  are  jiresei'ved  in  the  Muscmn  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  of  which  the  history, 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  in  the  Hospital  Reports. 

On  the  lower  jaw  such  tumom-s  appear 
prone  to  acquire  a  peculiar  shape,  affecting 
the  whole  extent  of  the  bone.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  tumours  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Collegef  is  of  tliis  kind.  The  patient 
was  a  lady  thirty-nine  years  old.  The  tu- 
mour had  been  grow-ing  eight  years  ;  it 
commenced  as  a  small  hard  tumour  just 
below  the  first  right  molar  tooth,  and 
gradually  enlarged  till  it  enclosed  the  w4iole 
jaw,  except  its  right  ascending  portion.  It 
measured  two  feet  in  circumference  and 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  patient  died 
exhausted  by  want  of  food,  whicli  she  was 
unable  to  swallow,  and  by  the  ulceration  of 
parts  of  tlie  tumour  during  the  last  two 
years  of  lier  life. 

M.  Lebert  J  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
a  tumour  like  this  was  removed  by  Dieffen- 


in  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  is  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Museum,  1160,  8ij.  One  also  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hawkins  ns  occurring  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the    shaft    of  the  humerus  (Medical 

G.\ZETTE,  vol.  XXV.  p.  47li.) 

*  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Ser.  i.  183. 

t  No.  1031  and  201. 

i  Abhandlungen,  p.  196. 
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1>ac&.  In  three  successive  operations  he 
removed  it  by  instalments,  and  the  patient 
finally  recovered. 

the  cartilaginous  tumours  that  grow 
about  the  cranial  bones  and  the  vertebrae 
show,  in  a  marked  manner,  that  reckless 
ibode  of  growth  (if  I  may  so  speak)  which  is 
more  generally  a  characteristic  of  malignant 
tumours.  They  grow  in  every  direction  ; 
pressing,  and  displacing,  and  leading  to  the 
destruction  of,  important  parts,  and  track- 
ing their  way  along  even  narrow  channels. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  tumour,*  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  cartilage,  which 
grew  in  connection  with  tlie  bones  of  tlie 
face  and  head  of  a  lad  sixteen  years  old. 
It  mvolved  both  superior  maxillary  bones, 
extended  into  the  left  orbit,  and  through 
the  left  side  of  the  base  of  tlie  skuU  into  its 
cavity,  compressing  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum :  it  was  also  imited  to  the 
soft  palate,  and  proti-uded  the  left  nostril, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  face. 

The  commencement  of  a  similar  growth 
is  probably  shown  in  a  specimen,t  in  wliich, 
together  with  changes  effected  by  tlie 
gi'owth  of  nasal  polypi,  one  sees  the  ethmoid 
oeils  completely  filled  with  firm  semitrans- 
parent  cartilage,  a  mass  of  which  projects 
in  a  round  tumour  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  nasal  fossa. 

And  here  I  may  adduce,  in  proof  of  the 
tracking  growth  of  the  cartilaginous  tu- 
mours, the  case  of  onej  originating  in  the 
heads  of  the  ribs,  which  extended  through 
the  intervertebral  foramma  into  the  spinal 
canal,  where,  growing  widely,  and  com- 
pressing the  spinal  cord,  it  produced  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the 
lower  extremities. 

The  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  hands 
deserve  a  special  notice. 

As  many,  I  believe,  as  forty  cases  might 
be  collected  from  various  i-ecords,  in  which 
the  bones  of  one  or  both  hands,  and  some- 
times of  the  feet  also,  have  been  the  seats 
of  numerous  cartilaginous  tumours.  Several 
of  these  cases  wei-e  collected  by  John  Bell ;  § 
many  more  by  Muller,||  who  drew,  indeed, 
from  these  cases  the  greater  part  of  his 


*  Mas.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ser.xxxv. 
No.  47.  Drawn  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Illustrations  of 
Diseases  of  the  Hones,  pi.  xiii.  fi^.  4. 

t  Mvis.  Coll.  Surff.  2)99. 

i  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ser.  i. 
3fo.  115. 

§  Principles  of  Surtjery,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.t. 

n  On  Cancer.  VVheneverthe  stntPinentsmade 
by  JMiiller,  respectinj^  the  gcneial  characters  of 
these  tumours,  differ  from  the  account  hero 
riven,  tlie  (liffercnces  may,  I  think,  he  explained 
by  his  takiiiff  for  the  type  the  tumours  of  the 
band.  This  alone  could  have  made  him  regard 
»o  little  the  ossilication  of  cartilaitinous  tu- 
mours. 


general  account  of  enchondroma;  and  many 
)nore  might  now  be  added  to  the  hst.  I 
have  here  four  admirable  specimens  of  the 
disease,  besides  several  in  which  single 
bones  of  tlie  fingers  are  the  seats  of  similar 
tumours. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College,*  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  consists  of  the  amputated  fingers 
and  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  a 
girl  ISg  years  old.  '  Tumours  had  been 
growing  in  these  bones  for  eleven  years, 
and  now  thei-e  are  eleven  or  twelve,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  all  formed  of  pure  cartilage. 
The  second  was  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  by  Mr.  Hodgson. f 
It  comprises  the  right  hand,  and  the  httle 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  of  a  lad  14-  years 
old,  in  which,  without  any  known  cause, 
tumours  had  been  growing  fi'oin  early 
childhood.  In  the  riglit  hand  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  thumb  contains  two  tu- 
mours ;  that  of  the  fore  finger  three  or  four 
tiunours,  of  which  the  smallest  is  an  inch, 
and  the  largest  is  three  inches  in  diameter  : 
the  first  and  second  phalanges,  also,  of  the 
fore  finger  contain  tumours  ;  the  middle 
finger  appears  normal ;  the  third  finger 
has  one  tumour  in  its  nielacai'pal  bone,  One 
in  its  first  phalanx,  and  two  in  its  second 
phalanx  ;  the  little  finger  has  as  many  in 
correspondmg  positions.  On  the  left  hand 
the  only  tumour  was  'that  in  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fore  finger. 

A  third  prepai'ationj  contains  the  fore 
and  little  fingers  removed  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
from  a  healthy  lad  seventeen  years  old. 
He  had  on  his  left  hand  four,  and  on  liis 
right  hand  six  tumours  ;  but  those  that 
were  removed  were  alone  troublesome  and 
increasing.  They  varied  from  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, were  all  covered  witli  healthy  smooth 
skin,  and  appeared  to  grow  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bones.  No  accoxmt  could  be 
given  of  their  origin  :  they  began  to  grow 
when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  some  grew 
more  quickly  than  others.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  both  fingers  the  formation  of  carti- 
lage in  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  second 
phalanges  is  scarcely  attended  with  any 
swelling :  indeed,  till  the  operation  was 
being  performed,  tliey  were  not  supposed 
to  be  the  scats  of  disease,  though  their 
medullary  cavities  are  quite  full  of  cartilage. 
The  fourth  specimen  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  remarkable  jet  seen.  I  received  it 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Wedmorc. 
It  is  the  right  hand  of  a  labom-er,  fifty-six 
}  ears  old,  from  whom,  when  he  was  sixteen 

*  No.  77S. 

t  Described  in  the  Pathological  Appendix  to 
the  Catalogue. 
t  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  Pathol.  Appendix. 
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years  old,  the  fore  finpor  of  the  left  hnnd 
was  rtinoved  with  a  tuiiioiir  weighmg  2lb. 
5oz.  The  little  finger  of  the  same  hand 
has  a  tumour  about  as  larjje  as  a  walnut  : 
the  whole  length  of  liiu  left  tibia  has  irre- 
gular nodules  on  its  anterior  and  irmer 
sia-t'aee,  and  some  enlargement  exists  at  his 
left  seeond  toe.  On  the  right  hand  tliere  are 
tumours  on  every  fmger,  and  one  spheroidal 
mass  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  wliieli 
the  second  ;uul  third  fingers  appear  com- 
pletely buried,  the  walls  of  their  phalanges 
being  only  just  discernible  in  the  mass  that 
lias  formed  by  the  coalition  of  tumours 
that  grew  within  them. 

To  tht»se  I  may  add  an  illustration  from 
Professor  Gluge's  Pathological  Anatomy,  in 
which  he  represents,  fron\  the  museum  of 
Professor  Vrolik,  the  hands  of  a  young 
man,  nineteen  years  old,  in  which  tumours 
had  been  growing  since  the  age  of  two 
years.  On  the  left  hand  the  tumours  are, 
one  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  first,  and 
one  ui  that  of  the  second  finger ;  two  in 
the  phalanges  of  the  second,  and  two  in 
those  of  tlie  thii'd ;  and  one  in  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fourth  finger.  On  the  right 
hand  tliere  are  tumom's  in  the  metacarpal 
bone  and  all  the  phalanges  of  the  fore  finger, 
in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  second,  and 
in  the  phalanges  of  the  thii-d.  and.  fourth 
fingers. 

The  disease  which  these  specimens  illus- 
trate begins,  I  believe,  exclusively  in  the 
early  period  of  life,  during  childliood,  or 
at  least  before  puberty,  and  sometimes  even 
before  birth.  It  occurs,  also,  much  more 
frequently  in  boys  than  in  girls.  One  or 
more,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  phalanges  or 
metacarpal  bones  of  one  or  both  Jiands, 
may  enlarge  into  an  oval,  or  round,  or  cor- 
date swelling,  enlarging  slowly,  and  without 
pain.  When  such  swellings  are  grouped, 
they  produce  strange  distortions  of  the 
hands,  making  them  look  hke  those  of 
people  who  have  accumulated  gouty  depo- 
sits, or,  as  Jolin  Bell  delights  to  repeat, 
like  the  toes  and  claws  of  sculptiu-ed  grif- 
fins. They  may  greatly  elongate  the  fin- 
gers, but  they  more  commonly  press  them 
asunder,  limiting  and  hindering  their  move- 
ments. 

There  is  no  rule  or  symmetry  observed 
in  the  affections  of  the  liands,  except  that 
the  thumb  is  less  frequently  than  the  fin- 
gers the  seat  of  growths. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  each  tumour  grows  within  a  bone,  the 
walls  of  wliich  are  gradually  extended  and 
adapted  to  its  growth.  And  this  position 
within  tlie  bones  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  in  the  eases  of  single  cartilagmous 
tumours  of  the  fingers  or  liands,  the  growth 
takes  place  not  more,  but  ratlicr  less  often, 
witliin  than  without  the  bone ;  these  single 


tumours  commonly  growing,  as  those  of 
the  larger  long  bones  do,  between  the 
periosteum  and  siiaft.* 

Thus,  growing  within  the  bones,  the 
cartilaginous  tumours  may  be  sometimes 
found,  even  in  the  same  hand,  in  all  stages 
of  growth.  One  phalanx  or  metacarpal 
bone  may  have  its  medullary  cavity  full  of 
cartilage  without  any  external  appearance 
of  enlargement ;  another  may  be  shghtly 
wollen-out  at  one  part,  or  in  its  whole 
periphery ;  another  so  extended  on  one 
side,  or  uniform!} ,  that  its  walls  form  only 
a  thin  shell  around  tlie  mass  of  cartilage  ; 
in  another,  the  cartilage  may  have  grown 
out  through  holes  absorbed  in  the  wails  of 
the  bone,  and  may  then  have  spread  out  on. 
its  exterior ;  wliUe  from  another  it  may  have 
protruded  t lu'ough  apert  ures  even  ii  i  the  inte- 
guments, gradually  thinned  and  ulcerated:! 
or,  as  the  specimen  fi'om  Mr.  Salmon  shows, 
we  may  find  not  only  such  a  protrusion 
through  integuments,  but  two  originally 
distinct  tumours,  gron-ing  out  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  respective  bones,  and  coales- 
cing in  one  huge  mass.  In  cases  of  tliis 
kind,  the  cartUaginous  mass  in  each  bone 
usually  appears  as  a  single  tumom-,  with 
very  delicate,  if  any,  partitions.  It  may  have 
a  coarsely  granidated  aspect,  but  it  is  rarely 
divided  into  distinct  nodules,  or  strongly 
intersected.  Its  exterior  is  adapted  closely 
to  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  bone,  but  is 
not  continuous  with  it,  except  by  blood- 
vessels. It  rarely  ossifies,  except  in  a  few 
small  scattered  cancellous  masses  in  its 
mid-substance.J  And  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing, that  the  tumours  often  project  on  only 
one  side  of  a  bone  ;  for,  when  this  happens 
in  the  metacaqjus,  it  is  often  very  hard  to 
tell  wliich  of  two  adjacent  metacarpal  bones 
should  be  cut-out  in  case  of  need. 

The  cases  of  this  singular  disease  have 
shown  great  diversity  as  to  the  course  of 
the  tumours,  and  in  their  modes  and  rates 
of  growtli, — some  making  progress,  some 
remaining  statiouaiy ;  and  I  beheve  it  has 
often  happened  that  at  the  time  of  man- 
hood all  have  ceased  to  grow.  But  in 
regard  to  all  these  questions,  important  as 
they  are,  we  are  yet  in  need  of  facts. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  as  vain  as  easy,  to 
speculate  on  the  meaning  of  such  a  disease 
as  this.  I  beheve  no  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  it  can  as  yet  be  more  than  guessed 
at. 


*  Mns.  Coll.  Sur?.  No.  772-3. 

t  A  good  case  illustrating-  the  last-mentioned 
fact  is  represented  by  Professor  Miiller,  in  his 
Principles  of  Sjirpery,  p.  179.  The  tumour  oa 
the  back  of  the  metacarpus  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  after  protrusion  bled  frequently. 
John  Hell  also  has  recorded  several  such  cases. 

5  S[  ecimens  of  ossilication  are  in  the  Coliegpe 
Museum,  No.  785-6. 
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The  only  remaining  instances  of  cartila- 
ginous tumours  to  which  I  shall  refer  are 
those  that  gi'ow  near  the  parotid,  or,  much 
more  rarely,  near  the  submaxillarv'  gland.* 
Some  of  these  are  formed  of  pure  cartilage, 
and  might  be  taken  as  types  of  the  carti- 
laginous tumour  ;  but  more  are  composed 
of  cartilage  variously  mixed  with  other 
tissues,  and  especially  v.itli  what  appears 
to  be  an  imperfect  or  a  perverted  glandular 
tissue.  Whicherer  of  these  forms  they  may 
have,  they  are  commonly  imbedded  in  the 
gland.  They  are  sometimes  whoUy  sur- 
rounded by  the  glaud-substancc,  but  much 
more  commonly  are  more  or  less  deeply 
imbedded  in  it,  and  covered  with  its  fascia. 

These  tumours  are  generally  invested 
■with  tough  fibro-ccllular  capsules,  which, 
though  sometimes  loose,  are  more  com- 
monly so  closely  attached  to  the  surround- 
ing parts  that  it  is  difficult  to  dissect  them 
out.  And  the  inconvenience  of  this  is  not 
a  little  increased  by  the  frequent  contact  of 
brandies  of  the  facial  nerve,  wliicli  are  apt 
to  adhere  veiy  closely  to  tlie  deep  part  of 
ihe  tumour,  or  to  be  imbedded  between  its 
lobes,  or  may  even  stretcli  over  its  surface.f 

Tlie  general  aspect  of  these  tumours  de- 
pends much  on  tlie  proportion  in  which 
tlie  cartilage  and  theii-  other  component 
tissues  are  mixed.  When  they  are  of  pure 
cartilage,  or  when  the  cartilage  (or  rather 
the  delicately  fibrous  cartilage)  greatly  pre- 
dominates, they  may  present  all  the  general 
characters  that  I  described.  Such  a  case 
is  illustrated  by  that  to  which,  among  aU 
the  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  primary 
belongs.  It  was  removed  by  I\Ir.  Hunter, 
and  is  enough  to  prove  the  skill  and  bold- 
ness as  an  operator  which  some  have  denied 
him.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  who,  sixteen  years  jire- 
viously,  fell  and  bruised  liis  cheek.  Shortly 
after  the  injury,  tlie  ]->avt  began  to  swell, 
and  the  swelling  regularly  increased  for 
four  or  five  years,  when  he  again  fell  and 
struck  the  swelling,  which,  after  this,  ex- 
tended, especially  at  its  lower  part  and  base. 
It  seemed  quite  loose,  and  moveable  without 
pain.     Mr.  Hunter  extirpated  it,  and  with 


*  These  are  srrouped  by  Rokitansky  as  tlie 
third  variety  of  the  Gelatinous  Sarcoma,  with  a 
recoirnitimi  of  their  affinity  to  Kncliondroma.  Mr. 
Symennmes  theni"Fibro-cartila;;inousSarcoina" 
(Principles  of  Surjery,  vol.  i.  p.  8!)).  The  first 
good  description  of  them  was  civen  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence (in  his  paper  on  'rumonrs,  already  often 
quotrd).  Mr.  Cxsar  Hawkins  described  them, 
•for  the  most  part,  as  "  conpflomerate  tumonrs." 

t  The  imbedding-  of  imiiortant  parts  in  a  car- 
tilii'.,'inons  tiunonrnced  be  remembered.  In  the 
M'  scum  of  St.  {ieora;e's  Hospital  is  a  specimen 
of  this  kind,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
whiili  was  sent  to  the  mnseum  witli  the  history, 
that,  in  removing  it  from  the  deep  tissues  of  the 
thi^h,  the  femoral  artery  was  cut  across  when 
passing  through  its  substance. 


complete  success.  It  weighed  144  oimces, 
and  measures  in  its  chief  dimensions  9 
inches  by  7.  It  presents  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  conglomerate  cartilaginous 
tumour,  consisting  of  numerous  round 
masses  of  pale,  semi-transparent,  ghstening 
cartilage,  connected  by  then'  several  fibro- 
cellular  investments ;  and  its  exterior  is 
deeplj-  lobed  and  nodulated.  Its  apparent 
composition  is  confirmed  by  the  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  Mr.  Quekett,*  who 
found  it  composed  of  cartilage,  in  which 
some  of  the  uiterccUidar  substance  is  ho- 
mogeneous, and  some  finely  fibrous. 

But  when  in  these  tumours  the  cartilage 
is  equalled  or  exceeded  in  quantity  by  the 
other  tissue  of  which  they  may  consist,  we 
may  find  the  same  oval  and  nodular  or 
lobed  fomi,  and  the  same  hardness  or  firm- 
ness and  elasticity,  but  they  will  appear, 
on  section,  opaque  white  or  cream-colom-ed, 
and  less  glistening  than  cartilage.f  Gene- 
rally these  mixed  tumoiu's  appear  luiiform ; 
but  sometimes  j3ortious  of  purer  cartilage 
are  imbedded  in  the  mixed  tissue,  and 
obscm-ely  bounded  from  it. J 

In  microscopic  characters  the  cartilagi- 
nous part  of  these  tumours  has,  I  believe, 
no  peculiarity ;  chfierent  specimens  may 
ofier  all  the  variety  of  forms  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  The  tissue  mixed 
with  tlie  cartilaginous  is  at  present,  I  think, 
of  uncertam  nature.  In  five  cases  I  have 
found  it,  for  the  most  part,  present  a  lobed 
and  clustered  structure,  witli  fibrous-look- 
ing tissue  encircling  spaces  that  are  fUled 
with  nuclei  and  cells.  These  enclosed 
spaces  look  so  like  the  acini  of  a  conglome- 
rate gland,  that  they  seem  to  confirm  the 
opinion  one  might  form  from  its  general 
aspect — namely,  that  it  is  an  iniitation  of 
gland-tissue.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  tiie 
cliaracter  of  the  colls  within  the  seeming 
acini  ;  for  they  are  usually  small,  round  or 
oval,  flattened,  dimly  granular,  with  large 
pellucid  nuclei  with  nucleoli ;  and  they  have 
the  gener  1  traits  of  glandcells.  They  lie 
either  like  a  thin  epithelial  lining  of  the 
spaces  I  just  mentioned,  or  else  they  are 
clustered  within  them ;  or  they  may  be 
irregularly  grouped  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  tumour ;  and  in  all  cases 
abundant  free  nuclei  like  their  own  are 
mingled  with  tliem.§ 


*  Histological  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  p'.  3,  Ag.  53. 

t  They  are  among  the  tumonrs  which  one 
finds  described  as  like  turnips  or  like  potatoes. 

?  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  see  whence  this 
mixtui  e  of  tissues  results,  and  especially  whether 
the  one  tissui;  is  tran.sformed  into  the  other ;  but 
I  have  not  l;een  able  to  discover  this.  Uather,  I 
believe  that  these  tiunours  may  have  been  in  tlie 
first  instance  composed  wholly  of  one  of  the  two 
principal  tissues,  and  that  in  their  further  srrowth 
this  pr'uiary  tissue  is  snporseded  by  the  other. 

§  Such  are  the  most  general  characters  of  these 
ceils;  but  they  arc  apt  to  vary  from  them,  being 
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In  gcm-ral  history,  esjicciullv  in  their  slow 
and  painli'ss  growth,  the  abscnco  of  any 
morbiil  influence  except  that  prodnivd  by 
pressure,  on  the  surrounding  pni-ts,  the  ab- 
sence of  proneness  to  foul  ulceration,  and 
of  tendency  to  return  after  removal ;  in  all 
these,  the  "tumours  over  the  parotid  agree, 
I  believe,  with  the  other  forms  of  cartila- 
ginous tumours.  I  will  therefore  not  de- 
lay to  relate  eases  of  them,  but  will  draw 
towards  conclusion  by  i-eferring  to  some 
l)0Uits  connected  with  the  general  history 
and  naturt>  of  the  cin-tilaginous  tumours. 

First,  then,  concerning  their  origin: — 
Tliey  begin,  in  a  large  majority  of  eases,  in 
early  life ;  betwetni  childhood  and  puberty. 
Yet  they  may  begin  late  in  Ufe.  I  saw 
one  on  the  hand  which  had  been  of  no  long 
duration  when  it  was  removed  from  a  man 
70  years  old  ;  another,  gro\ving  in  the  hu- 
merus, and  described  by  Mr.  ^\'.  Adams,* 
had  grown  quickly  in  a  man  of  61 ;  anotlier 
began  to  gi'ow  at  the  same  age,  in  a  wo- 
man's thumb.f 

Then,  concerning  their  natiu-e  ;  tliey 
may  be  regarded  as  usually  completely  in- 
nocent tumours,  and  yet  there  are  some 
cases  recorded  in  wliicli  we  must  believe 
that  after  a  cartilaginous  tumour  has  been 
removed,  another  has  grown  in  the  same 
place.  I  saw  one  such  in  a  woman  30 
years  old,  in  whom,  soon  after  the  removal 
of  one  tumoui"  from  the  parotid  regi'^n, 
another  grow,  and  acquu-ed  a  great  size. 
This  was  an  immixed  cartilaginous  tumoiu*, 
and  I  behcve  the  fu-st  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Dr.  Hughes  Bennet  J  has  related  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  SvTue  removed  a  cartila- 
ginous tiunour  of  the  arm,  by  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint.  Subsequently,  the 
patient,  a  girl  14  years  old,  cUed  with  tu- 
mours in  the  stump  and  axilla.  Mr.  Lis- 
ton  removed  a  portion  of  the  scapula,  with 
a  great  tumoiu-  in  its  spine  and  acromion, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  soft  cartila- 


more  angular,  or  bearin?  processes,  or  beina: 
attenuated  or  caudate.  Even  if  we  may  consider 
them  as  imitating-  s^land-structnres,  yet  it  may 
be  a  question  viliether  they  are  related'to  the  ad- 
jacent uarotid  gland,  or  to  lymphatic  gland.  It 
might  be  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  parotid  and  of  a  lymphatic  in  their 
natural  state ;  but  a  morbid  imitation  of  eitlier 
of  them  may  deviate  far  enough  to  be  as  much 
like  the  other.  .\nd  it  is  well  to  remember  tliat 
these  tumours  have  exactly  the  seats  of  uatu 
rally  existing  lymphatic  glands,  and  are  often 
closely  imitated  by  mere  enlargements  of  these 
glands ;  so  that,  possibly,  future  researches  may 
prove  that  they  are  cartilaginous  tumours  grow- 
ing in  and  with  a  lymphatic  gland  over  or  within 
the  parotid  or  submaxillary  gland. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society,  ii., 
344. 

t  Lebert,  .\bhandlungen,  p.  191. 

±  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  pp. 
108  and  258. 


ginous  tumour.*  Three  years  afterwards 
the  jiatient  died,  with  what  is  described  as 
a  return  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Fergusson 
sliowed  at  the  Pathological  Society  u  fibro- 
cartilaginous tumourf  of  tiie  lower  jaw, 
wliich  had  grown  twice  after  the  complete 
removal  of  similar  tumoiu's  from  tlie  same 
part.  In  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital 
also,  there  is  a  cartilaginous  tumour  grow- 
ing from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  into 
the  mouth,  which  is  said  to  have  grown 
after  complete  removal  of  a  similar  tumour 
with  the  portion  of  lower  jaw  to  wliich 
it  was  connected.  Lastly,  Professor  GlugeJ 
records  two  cases  in  which  we  must  believe 
that  recurrence  of  cartilaginous  tumours  en- 
sued after  complete  removal.  In  one,  a  carti- 
laginous timiour,  of  13  years'  growtli,  and 
9^  pounds  weight,  over  a  man's  scajiula,  cla- 
vicle, and  neck,  returned  in  the  ribs,  and 
destroyed  life  in  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
another,  a  similar  tumour  of  the  orbit  re- 
turned two  and  a  half  years  after  removal. 

We  must  conclude,  I  think,  from  these 
cases,  that,  altliougli  the  general  rule  of 
innocence  of  cartilaginous  tumours  is  esta- 
bUshed  by  their  usual  history,  by  numerous 
instances  of  pcnnanent  health  after  remo- 
val, and  by  cases  in  which,  after  death,  no 
similar  growths  are  foimd  in  lymphatics  or 
internal  organs,  yet  recurrence  after  opera- 
tions may  ensue.  And  I  tliink  that  when, 
this  happens  it  wiU  generally  be  foimd  that 
the  recurring  growths,  if  not  the  original 
growths  also,  are  soft,  rapid  in  their  in- 
crease, and  apt  to  protrude  and  destroy 
adjacent  parts  ;  as  if  we  had  again  in  these 
an  instance  of  that  gradual  approximation 
to  the  completely  niahgnant  characters  of 
whicli  I  spoke  in  the  last  lecture. 

In  connection  ^vith  this  pouit  I  may  also 
refer  to  the  foUowiug  facts  in  the  pathology 
of  cartilaginous  tumom-s, —  namely,  first,, 
that  many  may  exist  in  the  same  person ; 
secondly,  that  they  are  sometimes  heredi- 
tary ;  thirdly,  that  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  mingled  with  malignant  gi'owths. 

MultipUcity  is  suiEciently  marked  iu 
the  cases  of  the  hands  and  feet,  but  has 
been  observed,  though  more  rarely,  in  other 
parts  ;  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  William 
Adams,  and  already  referred  to  as  present- 
ing tumours  at  once  in  the  scapula  and 
parts  of  the  humerus. 

The  hereditary  occuirence  was  observed 
in  the  case  of  a  cartilaginous  tumom*  of 
the  pelvis,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
as  examined  by  Mr.  Donald  Dah-ymple. 
The  patient's  father  had  a  large   ossified 


*  It  is  in  the  College  Museum,  No.  781. 

t  Mr.  Simon  examined  it  with  the  microscope, 
and  found  it  formed  of  well-marked  cartilage, 
with  a  fibrous  basis. 

j  Atlas  der  pathologischen  Anatomie,  Lief,  iv. 
and  Pathologische  Histologie,  p,  67. 
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enchondroma  of  the  radios,  whidi  was  re- 
mored  by  Mr.  Martin.* 

The  conjunction  of  cartilaginous  and  me- 
duUaiy  cancerous  tumoiu-s  may,  perhaps, 
be  called  frequent,  especially  in  the  testicle. 
A  man,  38  years  old,  was  under  Mr.  Law- 
rence's care  with  an  apparent  enlargement 
of  one  testicle,  which  he  ascribed  to  a  blow 
reoeixed  18  months  previou.sly.  Tliree  weeks 
after  the  blow  he  noticed  an  enlargement 
which  regularly  increased,  and  foi-med  an 
oval  mass  about  4  inches  long.  This,  at  its 
upper  part,  was  moderately  firm  and  elas- 
tic ;  but  in  the  lower  third  it  felt  incom- 
pressibly  hard.  It  was  removed,  and 
proved  to  be  a  pale,  soft,  greyish,  medullary 
caucer  in  the  testicle,  having  in  its  lower 
part  a  mass  of  cartilage,  with  scattered 
points  of  bone,  and  some  intercellidar  tis- 
sue.t  The  patient  died  a  fortnight  after 
the  operation ;  and  it  was  interesting  to 
obsei-ve,  as  illustrating  the  contrast  between 
the  cartilaginous  and  the  cancerous  growths, 
that  he  had  soft  medullary  cancerous  tu- 
moiu's  in  the  situation  of  his  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands,  but  no  cartilaginous  tis- 
sue in  or  muagled  with  them. 

A  specimen  closely  resembUng  this,  and 
with  a  very  similar  historj',  is  in  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Another 
is  ill  the  Museiun  of  Guy's  Hospital,  of 
which  it  is  said  that  the  patient  died  with 
return  of  the  medullary  disease.  Miiller 
noticed  the  same  combination.  J  Vircliow§ 
has  cited  two  cases,  and  described  one,  all 
illustrating  the  same  singular  fact.  In  the 
three  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  con- 
junction of  cartilaginous  and  medullary 
growths  in  the  testicle,  the  cartilage  ap- 
pears as  an  isolated  mass  in  the  substance 
of  the  medullary  tumour,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  distinct  capsule.  There  are  other 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  two  morbid 
substances,  though  distinct,  yet  lie  in  so 
close  contact,  that  they  are  confused 
with  one  another.  Thus,  in  a  tumoiir 
which  was  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
Inmbar  vertebi'ce,  and  weighed  thirteen 
pounds,  half  is  formed  of  soft  floccu- 
lent  medullary  substance,  and  half  of 
nodules  of  cartilage,  some  with  soft,  some 


*  The  specimen.s  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  In  the  number 
of  the  Edinburgrh  Monthly  Journal  for  the  pre- 
sent month,  an  abstract  of  the  case  is  published 
by  Mr.  Cobbold,  who  ri'lates  in  addition  to  the 
facts  I  had  learnt  from  .Mr.  Thomas  Crosse,  that 
a  brother  of  the  man  who  liad  the  tumour  in  the- 
pelvis  has  mollities  ossium,  and  that  "  others  of 
his  kindred  had  been  subjected  to  the  debili- 
tatin<;  influences  of  a  perverted  nutrition." 

+  The  specimen  and  drnwinps  are  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Bartholomc^v'S;  Microscopic  ex» 
aminatioiiB  were  made  of  the  diseased  parts. 

t  On  Cancer,  p.  1H5. 

4  Verhandl.  der  phys.-med.  G«sellecbaft;  in 
■Wurzburg.    Vol.  i.,  p.  134,    1850. 


with  osseous,  centres.*  A  tumour  removed 
from  over  a  woman's  parotid  gland  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  is  invested  by  a  single  fibro-cellular 
capsule ;  but  one  half  is  cartilaginous  and 
the  other  looks  like  medullary  substance^ 
and  they  are  mingled,  with  no  distinob 
boundary  line  at  their  contiguous  bordersii*i 
And  lastly,  in  a  case  of  which  prepai-ations 
are  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, Mr.  Dodd  reinoved  a  genuine  and 
apparently  immixed  cartilaginous  tumoiu* 
from  a  man's  ribs  ;  but  in  three  months 
another  tumour  appeared  in  the  same  part, 
formed  of  closely  mingled  cartilage  and 
medullary  substance.  This  quickly  proved 
fatal. 

I  need  hardly  remark  on  the  bearing 
wliich  tins  last  case  may  have  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reeuiTence  of  cartilaguious  tu.- 
mours,  and  on  that  of  the  changes  of  charac- 
ter which  may  ensue  in  tumours  generally, 
at  their  successive  occasions  of  recurrence. . 
It  gives  to  all  these  cases  a  much  higher 
interest  than  would  attach  to  them  if  re- 
garded only  as  rarities  and  strange  things. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  malignant  diseases 
alone  that  cartilage  is  found  in  tumoiU"a. 
I  have  described  it  as  combined  with  wiiat 
appears  like  glandular  tissue  in  the  timiours 
over  the  parotid,  and  I  have  seen  bone  ia 
similar  combination  in  a  tumour  in  the 
lip.  In  the  College-Museum  are  speci- 
mens of  closely  grouped  nodules,  and  ir- 
regular masses  of  pui'e  white  cartilage,  im- 
bedded in  fibro- cystic  tumours  in  the  tes- 
ticle ;  J  and  more  numerous  specimens  of 
the  same  kind  are  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  In  speaking  of  the 
fibro-celhdar  tumours,  I  mentioned  two  in 
which  cartilage  was  similarly  mingled  \rith. 
their  more  essential  constituent ;  and  in 
the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  is  a  tumour 
reinoved  from  beneatli  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  which  consists  of  both  fibro-cellular 
and  adipose  tissue,  with  abundant  im- 
bedded nodules  of  cartilage.  And,  lastly, 
similar  combinations  appear  to  exist  of 
cartilaginous  with  fibro-plastic  growths. 
Such  is,  I  believe,  the  composition  of  three 
tumoiu's  in  tlie  Museiun  of  St.  Bartholo^ 
mew  ;  of  which  one  suiTOunds  the  head  of 
the  tmnour ;  §  another  involves  the  bones 
of  the  face,  and  extends  into  the  cra- 
nium ;  11  and  a  third  occupies  and  expands 
tlie  lower  end  of  the  fibiUa.^ 


*-  Mus.  Coll.  Surg:.  207 ;  Mas.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, .>5er.  35,  No.  49. 

t  Mus.  CoH.  Surg:.  207  A.;  Mus.  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Ser.  35,  No.  45.  The  patient  was  alive 
at  least  seven  years  after  the  removal  of  the 
tumour. 

t  No.  2384  ;  and  others  not  yet  described. 

§  Series  i.  41.  And  Mr.  Stanley's  lllustrationB«.. 
pi.  13,  lifr.  4. 

II  Ser.  35,  47.,  and  the  same  Illustr.,pl.U,fit:.3. 

IF  Presented  by  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  but  notr 
yet  described. 
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In  all  tliese  facts  coni-cniiiig  its  coiiibi- 
natiou  witli  other  morbidly  produced  struc- 
ture*, there  must  be  soinetliiiig  of  much 
iiiiportnnee  in  relation  to  the  pliysiology 
of  cartilage ;  but  as  yet,  I  believe,  \vc 
cauiiot  compreiiend  it.  Such  combiuations 
aiv  not,  1  believe,  imitated  in  the  (rases  of 
any  other  stnicturefi  found  in  tumour:* ; 
e\-en  those  tlmt  are  thus  combined  with 
cartilage,  do  not,  1  tliink,  combine  with 
one  another,  if  we  except  tiie  cases  of  iutra- 
uteriiie  morbid  growths ;  but,  as  yet,  the 
interest  that  belongs  to  all  these  incpiirics 
is  only  the  interest  of  mystery  and  promise 
to  futiuv  investigators. 

PrEBPEBAl   FKTF.R — TTSrsUAL  SYMPTOilS. 
BY  DE.  STOKEE. 

Db.  Stouee  stated  that,  as  several  pucr- 
pei-al    ca^^e8   had    occurred   since   the   last 
meeting,  he  would  refei*  to  one  which  fell 
*  undei'  lus  treatment.     On  the  9th  instant, 
he  was  cidled  to  a  lady,  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  in  labour  with  her  third  child ;  she 
was  delivered  after  six  hours'  pain.     The 
iiret  three  days  she  convalesced  as  well  as 
after  either  of  her  previous  acconchements. 
On   the  morning   of  the  fourth  day,   he 
learned  she  had  had  a  restless  night,  and 
had  had  three  dejections.     \Mien  he  saw 
her,  she  had  no  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
felt  no  uneasiness  upon  pressure  being  made 
"there;  the  pulse butslightly  accelerated;  she 
complained  only  of  an  urgent  dtsposilion  to 
stool.     Her  mother  then  told  him  that,  for 
several  weeks  previous  to  her  confinement, 
she  had  suffered  from  a  diarrhoea,  for  which 
she  was  unwilling  to  take  any  medicine. 
J)r.  (S.  ordered  an  opiate  injection  and  de- 
mulcent thinks,  by  which  she  seemed  re- 
heved  towards  night.     On  the  morning  of 
flie  5tli  day,  complaining  oi  some  pain  upon 
preamre  over  the  uterus,  she  was  leeched, 
and  minute  doses  of  calomel  and  Dover's 
powder  were  administered.     She  was  re- 
lieved by  the  leeches,  but  her  aspect  was 
bad  ;  the  breathing  was  not  much  embar- 
rassed ;  the  pulse  only  100,  and  she  was 
not  very  restless.     On  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day,  the  paui  returned  in  the  abdo- 
men, accompanied  with  shght  fulness  there; 
a  Ulster  Wiis  ordered.     On  the  7tli,  pain 
much  reheved  ;  irritability  of  bowels  less- 
ened,   but  still  uneasiness  continued  ;  she 
eeemed   much  exhausted  and   depressed ; 
continued  medicine.     On  the  8th,  milA  and 
lochia  suppressed  for  the  first  time ;  great 
prostration  ;  abdomen  more  fidl,  but  still 
ahght  complaint  upon  pressure.  On  9th  day 
after  dehver}',  died.  Was  conscious  through- 
out the  whole  of  her  sickness,  and  for  se- 
veral days  continued  to  apply  her  child  to 
the  breast. — American  Journal  of  the  Me- 
dical Sciences,  April  1851. 


C^rtginal  CTommuntcattons. 

CASES  OF 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

13y  Benjamin  Piiillii>s,  Esq.  F.R.SL, 
Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 


The  followiug  cases  of  iiuestinal  ob- 
struction are  recorded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  difficulties  of 
the  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  the  mis- 
chief. 

Before  long  I  propose  still  further  to 
illustrate  the  subject,  and  to  make  some 
suggestions  which  I  would  fain  hope 
may  he  useful  to  tliose  who  have  the 
charge  of  such  cases. 

A  Case  of  Pure  Ileus  —  Operation.  — 
Death — Post-mortem  examination. 
A.  W.,  a  cabiuet  maker,  aged  •">(),  ap- 
plied to  me  under  the  followiug  circum- 
stances : — He  stated  that  he  had  had  a 
sense  of  pain  and  tightness  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  with  some 
nausea,  for  several  days.  The  tongue 
was  pretty  clean,  the  pulse  quiet,  the 
bowels  somewhat  irregular  iu  their 
action.  He  was  rather  a  gross  feeder, 
but  a  perfectly  sober  man.  I  ordered 
for  him  Hydrarg.  Chloridi,  gr.  iv. ;  Ext. 
Coloc.  Comp..  gr.  v. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  saw  him  again, 
when  he  was  soraewliat  relieved.  Tlie 
medicine  had  produced  three  small  stools 
on  the  morning  after  it  was  tak«D  ;  stili 
there  was  nausea,  and  some  sense  of 
oppression  about  the  chest.  I  directed 
him  to  repeat  the  dose,  and  to  take  a 
castor  oil  draught  in  the  morning. 

In  two  days  afterwards  I  saw  him 
again.  He  ex]n-essed  himself  as  some- 
what relieved,  but  his  discomfort  was 
not  got  lid  of.  He  had  had  two  sca;nty 
stools  from  the  medicine.  The  tongue 
was  clean,  and  the  pulse  was  quiet.  On 
this  occasion,  upon  carefully  exploring 
the  epigastrium,  the  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  small  umbilical  tumour, 
wliich  he  said  had  existed  long,  and 
was  unheeded.  There  was  no  tender- 
ness upon  pressure  of  this  tumour,  nei- 
ther was  tliere  impulse  communicated 
by  coughing ;  the  abdomen  in  other 
res})ects  was  natural.  In  this  state  tl>e 
patient  continued  for  ten  days,  the 
bowels  acting  scantily  when  medicines 
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were  administered  by  the  mouth  ;  and 
during  that  time  there  was  no  abdomi- 
nal tension  or  tenderness :  the  tongue 
was  clean,  the  pulse  was  quiet,  but  the 
nausea  persisted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  day 
from  my  first  seeing  him  I  was  sent  for 
in  haste.  I  found  that  he  liad  had  a 
violent  "  convulsive  attack,"  fi-om  which 
he  continued  to  suffer  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  that  a  large  stool  had  been 
passed  involuntarily  during  this  time. 
He  was  quite  recovered  from  the  attack 
when  I  saw  him.  He  still  complained 
of  sickness,  and  the  tongue  was  slightly 
coated,  but  the  abdomen  was  pei'fectly 
free  from  tympanitis  or  tenderness. 
HI  now  felt  it  my  duty  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  was  any  mischief  at  the  um- 
bilicus. I  cut  down  upon  it,  and  I  found 
that  tlie  tumour  which  had  been  ob- 
served there  was  formed  by  a  small  pellet 
of  omentum,  tightly  bound  and  adhe- 
rent, but  exhibiting  no  sign  of  damage 
from  constriction.  Witli  some  difhcnlty 
I  enlarged  the  umbilical  opening,  and 
passed  my  finger  into  the  abdomen  to 
satisfy  myself  that  all  was  free  ;  but  I 
could  not,  without  more  dissection  than 
I  thought  prudent,  return  the  omentum 
into  the  abdomen.  I  saw  him  again  in 
the  evening  :  the  sickness  still  persisted, 
the  abdomen  was  still  flat  and  free  from 
tenderness.  I  ordered  that  he  should 
have  a  castor  oil  enema  early  next 
morning. 

When  I  saw  him  again  I  found  that 
the  injection  had  brought  nothing  away 
with  it  that  the  sickness  still  persisted, 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  borbo- 
rygmus,  that  the  abdomen  was  still  flat 
and  painless,  that  the  pulse  was  80,  and 
that  a  gi'eat  deal  of  water  had  been 
passed.  I  ordered  Hydrarg.  Chloridi, 
gr.  X. ;  Opii,  gr.  ij.  statim;  Olei  Eicini, 
Sp.  Tereb.  aa.  3).  pro  enema,  post  boras 
quatuor. 

The  next  morning  T  foimd  he  had 
had  some  sleep ;  but  the  sickness  and 
borborygmus  persisted ;  the  abdomen 
was  still  soft  and  flat,  and  not  tender, 
but  there  had  been  no  stool.  I  ordered 
that  the  calomel  and  opium  should  be 
repeated. 

It  now  became  a  question  whetlier 
any  further  exploratory  operation  should 
be  performed;  and  on  this  subject  I 
had  tlie  advantage  of  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Arnott,  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  clear  indica- 
tion lor  such  a  proceeding.     We  agreed 


to  continue  the  calomel,  omitting  the 
opium.  Ordered  to  have  Hyd.  Chlor. 
gr.  ij.  3tiis.  horis. 

He  died  the  next  day. 

The  body  was  examined  twelve  hours 
after  death  :  Mr.  Arnott  was  present. 

The  abdomen  was  by  no  means  tu- 
mid ;  the  parietes  were  very  fat.  When 
the  flaps  were  laid  aside,  the  contents 
of  the  cavity  were  found  well  covered 
by  omentum,  in  which  there  was  much 
fat. 

The  mesenteiy  was  edged,  as  it  were, 
by  something  which  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  in  colour  and  size  to  a  large 
earthworm :  we  found  this  to  be  the 
small  intestine  shrunk  up  to  tlie  size  of 
narrow  tape,  and  it  had  a  pink  colour. 
It  was  carefully  followed  until  we  ar- 
rived in  the  left  hypochondrium,  when 
the  shrunken  character  ceased,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  bi'own  dilated  portion 
of  the  same  tube.  The  point  where 
this  sudden  change  took  place  was  3 
feet  9  inches  xVom  the  duodenum.  The 
appearance  tliei-e  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  appendix  vermifonnis  and  the  cseeum. 

A  portion  of  intestine,  including  some 
inches  above  and  some  inches  below 
the  shrunken  portion,  was  removed  from 
the  cavity,  examined  carefully  exter- 
nally, and  no  pathological  structural 
change  was  apparent;  some  water  was 
poured  into  it,  and  the  whole  shrunken 
portion  at  once  resumed  its  ordi- 
nary diameter.  The  other  portions  of 
the  canal,  as  well  as  the  other  abdomi- 
nal organs,  were  in  a  healthy  state. 

Obstruction  dependent  mainh/  on  an  ab- 
normal direction  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

E.  N.,  aged  22,  was  in  his  usual 
health  on  Thursday.  About  twelve 
o'clock,  as  was  his  custom,  he  took  some 
bread  and  cheese,  of  which,  particularly 
of  the  latter,  he  ate  heartily.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  began  to  complain  of  a 
gi'iping  pain  in  his  stomach  and  bowels, 
of  which,  however,  he  made  light.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  cheese  he  had  eaten  : 
and  though  it  recurred  at  short  intervals, 
he  did  not  suff'er  it  to  interfere  with  his 
duties.  At  live  o'clock,  his  dinner-time, 
he  did  not  appear  at  table  ;  he  remained 
in  his  bed-room  lying  down,  and  com- 
plaining of  a  great  deal  of  pain,  which 
he  referred  to  the  stomach.  He  still 
said  it  must  be  the  cheese  which  dis- 
tressed him.  The  medical  man  who 
saw  him  prescribed  an  emetic,  but  be- 
fore it  could  be  procured  ho  made  him- 
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self  sick  by  irritating  the  fauces  witli 
his  liiipfer.  Ho  toi)k  tlu>  CMuetic,  liowcvcr, 
and  broiii,'lit  up  from  tlie  stoiiiiKili  a  very 
large  quantity  of  wliat  soiiumI,  in  great 
part,  to  be  nn-Jigested  olieese  ;  lie  was 
relieved,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  cause 
of  his  trouble  was  removed.  In  half  an 
hour,  however,  lie  complained  that  the 
pain  had  become  much  more  violent  at 
the  same  spot,  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  violent  though  inettectual  efforts 
to  vomit.  The  pain  occurred  iu  pa- 
roxysms, which  were  succeeded  by  pe 
riods  of  perfect  case. 

There  was  no  tenderness  on  ])ressure 
nnywheiv.  He  could  not  be  made  to 
swallow  anything,  because  of  the  great 
h-rital)ility  of  his  stomach.  A  few  grains 
of  calomel  were  laid  upon  his  tongue, 
but  it  e.Kcited  new  efforts  at  vomiting, 
and  the  stomach  could  not  be  quieted  ; 
meanwhile  the  intensity  of  the  abdomi- 
nal ])ains  increased.  He  was  continu- 
ally turning  from  side  to  side,  occa- 
sionally writhing  with  agony,  much  iu 
the  way  of  a  man  having  violent  colic. 
Warm  fomentations,  and  subsequently 
a  warm  bath,  were  tried,  but  without 
benefit. 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  pain  became 
more  extended ;  it  seemed  to  take  the 
course  of  the  descending  colon,  and  to 
lessen  at  the  point  it  first  occupied,  as 
if  it  was  occasioned  by  an  irritant  which 
was  passing  along  the  large  intestine. 
At  length  the  pain  became  more  fixed 
and  continuous  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
and  it  continued  there  through  the  re- 
maining coyrse  of  the  affection.  A 
dozen  leeches  were  applied  to  that  point, 
and  an  injection  of  40  drops  of  Liquor 
Opii  Sedat.  was  thrown  into  the  rectum. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  ease : 
the  vomiting  ceased,  the  paroxysms  of 
pain  abated,  and  he  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  (Friday) 
he  looked  and  thought  himself  better. 
The  whole  abdomen  was  not  altogether 
free  from  ]iain,  and  there  was  a  veiy 
slight  amount  of  tenderness.  The  pa- 
tient was  very  anxious  that  the  bowels 
should  be  evacuated,  as  he  thought  that 
then  all  would  be  right.  The  stomach 
was  still  somewhat  irritable,  but  be 
thought  he  could  keep  down  some  medi- 
cine. A  saline  purgative  draught  was 
given,  and  was  immediately  rejected. 
Soon  after,  iipon  the  patient  expressing 
his  belief  that  lie  could  retain  pills,  ten 


grains  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cyutli  and  a  drop  of  crotoii  oil  were 
given  him,  but  were  not  long  retained. 
By  two  o'clock  ho  had  become  much 
worse,  and  it  was  at  this  time  I  saw  him. 
He  had  been  vomiting  very  recently, 
and  t!iere  was  inoeased  abdominal 
pain.  1  found,  distinctly  marked,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  below  the 
umbilicus,  the  course  of  a  coil  of  intes- 
tine across  the  abdomen,  together  with 
general  and  considerable  tension.  The 
tongue  was  covered  with  a  bufi'  slimy 
coat;  the  pulse  was  frequent,  but  com- 
prrss;ible. 

It  was  determined  to  let  the  sto- 
mach quiet,  merely  exhibiting  a  little 
hydrocyanic  acid  :  emollient  injections 
were  thrown  into  the  intestine.  In  the 
evening  the  pain  was  more  severe ;  the 
skin  was  hot,  the  pulse  was  112  and 
wiry ;  the  tenderness  in  the  left  iliac  fossa 
was  more  acute.  Blood  was  taken  from 
the  arm  to  the  extent  of  18  ounces 
with  some  relief;  it  had  a  tolerably 
thick  buffv  coat.  Calomel,  two  grains, 
opium  half  a  grain,  to  be  taken  eveiy 
three  hours. 

Saturday  morning  eai'ly,  the  pain 
became  more  severe,  and  it  was  more 
aggravated  by  pressure.  There  was 
also  moi-e  general  distress.  30  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  with 
much  though  not  lasting  relief.  In 
addition  to  the  pills,  it  was  now  deter- 
mined that  mercurial  ointment  thickly 
spread  on  lint  should  be  laid  over  the 
abdomen.  The  distension  and  pain 
increased  ;  no  sleep  was  obtained,  and 
there  was  no  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 
Tlie  right  side  and  upper  region  of 
tlie  abdomen  were  now  most  distended; 
the  left  iliac  fossa  was  the  seat  of  most 
pain.  There  being  no  appearance  of 
mercurial  action  in  the  sj-stem,  the 
calomel  was  increased  to  three  grains 
every  three  hoin-s. 

Towards  evening  he  suddenly  com^ 
plained  of  more  violent  pain  than  he 
had  yet  felt.  The  breathing  was  irre- 
gular, the  heart's  action  flagged,  the 
jinlse  was  extremely  feeble,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface  fell,  he  w^as  co- 
vered with  cold  sweat,  and  tiie  patient 
thought  himself  dying:  stimulants  were 
given,  and  he  gradually  rallied,  but  the 
restlessness  increased.  An  injection 
was  administered,  and  brought  away 
only  some  small  jKllcts  of  faecal  matter. 
The  night  was  paese  1  with  more  rest 
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essness  and  uigent  distress.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  slight  remission  in 
the  distress  for  a  while,  hut  there  was 
more  ahdominal  tension  ;  the  jnilse  was 
very  feehle,  and  often  very  rajjid ;  tlie 
tongue  was  dry,  and  slightly  brown, 
aind  there  was  no  mercurial  action  set 
up.  The  day  was  passed  much  in  the 
same  state,  and  the  night  was  unpro- 
mising 

On  the  morning  of  ]MouclaY  there  was 
not  much  change.  Tiie  day  passed  much 
as  the  last,  but  in  the  evening  lie  was 
much  excited.  There  was  some  delirious 
dreamy  excitement,  and  the  opium  was 
suppressed  under  the  idea  tbat  it  might 
be  ])robably  producing  this  efi'ect. 

Tuesday  morning,  at  live  o'clock,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  faecal  matter 
was  evacuated.  It  contained  two  or 
three  hard  pellets,  which*  lesembled 
plum  stones,  and  a  lump  or  two  of 
excessive  hardness.  Soon  afterwai'ds 
there  was  another  small  evacuation. 
The  prostration,  however,  was  very 
great,  though  there  was  a  temporary 
mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  The  ab- 
domen for  a  while  Avas  less  tumid,  there 
was  less  tenderness,  but  there  was  a 
failing  irregular  pulse.  Instead  of  sleep 
there  was  soon  more  agitation,  there 
was  more  abdominal  distension,  the 
breathing  was  occasionally  laboured, 
any  portion  of  the  surface  wtien  exposed 
becapie  quickly  cold.  Towards  night 
the  exhaustion  increased  ;  a  blackisli 
fluid  was  vomited.  He  died  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 

Postmortem  examination. — The  ab- 
dominal cavity  alone  was  examined. 
On  exposing  the  contained  viscera,  the 
small  intestines  were  observed  to  be 
distended  to  nearly  twice  their  natural 
diameter  througliout  their  entire  length, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  inch  or 
two  of  the  ileum.  They  were  universally 
intlamed,  and  glued  together  \>y  recent 
lymph.  The  omentum  was  spread  out 
as  usual  over  the  small  intestines,  but  at 
its  lower  jiart  it  was  drawn  into  a  band 
of  aboTit  two  inches  in  width.  This 
band  of  omentum  passed  down  in  front. 
then  under  and  behind  the  ileum,  close 
to  its  termination  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  band  tben  became  adlierent  to  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  mesentery,  and  to 
the  posterior  abdominal  wall.  Thus  a 
partial  stricture  was  formed  on  the  ileum 


within  an  inch  of  its  termination.  On 
one  side  of  the  constricting  band  the 
intestine  was  distended,  on  the  other  it 
was  not  of  its  natural  size.  Tlie  con- 
stricted portion  of  the  intestine  was 
neither  thickened  nor  sloughy.  It  was 
iiiHamed,  and  adherent  to  the  band  of 
omentum  l)y  recent  lynijih,  and  would 
readily  have  admitted  of  the  ])assage  of 
the  finger.  The  appendix  cseci  vermi- 
formis  was  longer  than  natin^al,  about 
five  inches  in  length,  and  one-third  of 
an  inch  iu  diameter.  When  laid  open 
and  spread  out  it  measured  an  inch  in 
width. 

Tbe  first  three  inches  of  this  large 
appendix  formed  several  doublings  or 
convolutions,  which  were  connected  to 
each  other  and  the  coats  of  the  csocum 
by  five  old  adhesions.  tl:€  last  two 
inches  of  the  appendix  being  alone  free. 
This  free  portion  was  situated  just  below 
the  constricted  ileum ;  it  wassphacelated, 
and  contained  two  little  oval  bodies, 
I'esembling  in  form  and  colour  small 
cherrystones,  but  which  on  being  broken 
proved  to  be  calcareous  concretions. 
Below  the  constricted  ileum  and  loose 
sphacelated  appendix  was  situated  ano- 
ther fold  of  intestine  adherent  to  the 
caecum.  This  was  found  to  be  the  sig- 
moid flexTire  of  the  colon,  v/hich  was 
traced  from  tlie  left  side  across  the  ujiper 
j)art  of  the  sacrum,  to  the  riglit  iliac 
fossa.  Here  attaching  itself  to  tlie 
ca;cum,  it  was  reflected  upon  itself  to 
tbe  centre  of  the  sacram,  the  two  folds 
being  adherent.  From  thence  it  passed 
downwards  to  form  the  rectum. 


Partial  Obstruct  ion  dependent  jirobuhly 
npon  Adhesion. 

Augusta  r>an-ett,  retat.  50,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Sanctuary  Wui-d,  suffering 
from  abdominal  pain.     She  stated,  that 
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five  dnys  heforc,  wliilc  reaohinpf  for 
i^oMU'tliing  I'rom  a  clotlios  lijic,  slic  felt 
tjoiiii'tliiiig  givo  wav  in  the  groin,  and 
slu<  found  a  swelling  thiMV.  A  year  be- 
foio,  a  somewhat  similar  tumour  was 
ol)served  there,  but  after  a  time,  and 
thr  use  of  ft-ictions,  it  subsided.  At  that 
time  the  bowels  were  for  two  or  three 
days  obstinately  confined,  and  since  that 
tiinethcvhavc  been  occasionally  trouble- 
some. At  the  latter  end  of  December 
tbev  were  coulined,  but  they  were  unide 
to  lict  on  the  :2i)th  ;  they  were  not  nguin 
opened  until  tbe  1st  of  January,  the 
dav  on  which  she  '•  overrenched'  herself. 
From  that  time  initil  tbe  time  of  her 
admission  the  bowels  bad  not  been 
relieved. 

She  was  admitted  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 
Her  countenance  was  anxious,  pale, 
and  dejected ;  ber  tongue  was  dry  and 
brown ;  ber  skin  hot  and  parched ; 
respiration  hurried  ;  pulse  '.)n.  There 
was  a  prostrating  pain  in  tiie  abdomen, 
increased  by  pressure,  and  there  was  fre- 
quent vomiting  of  a  green  bilious  matter. 
There  was  an  oblong  irregular  tumour 
in  tbe  right  groin,  which  felt  like  an 
omental  hernia.  It  could  not  be  re^ 
iJuced  upon  pressure,  nor  was  any  im- 
pulse conunuuicated  to  it  by  coughing. 
Tbe  taxis  was  carefully  applied  to  it, 
Init  it  was  not  reduced.  Her  condition 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  A  consultation 
was  held,  and  although  tbere  was  some 
difFerence  about  tbe  seat  of  protrusion, 
tbere  was  none  as  to  the  necessity  of 
immediate  operation. 

I  connnenced  the  operation  by  making 
ft  longitudinal  incision  over  the  tumour ; 
but  the  thin  integument  could  not  be 
conveniently  pinched  up  for  tbe  pur]iose; 
it  was  somewhat  thickened,  and  adlie- 
rent  to  subjacent  parts.  Tbe  operation 
was  cautiously  proceeded  with,  because 
tbere  was  a  peculiarity  in  tbe  condition 
of  tbe  part.  Under  tbe  integument  I 
quickly  peneti'ated  into  a  liardened 
gland-like  mass.  Tn  tbe  centre  of  this 
mass  was  a  purulent  collection  of 
a  very  foetid  dark  brown  colour:  pro- 
bably over  an  ounce  of  this  fluid  escaped. 
T  ])assed  my  finger  into  tlie  cavity,  and 
found  that  it  bad  a  smooth  lining  mem- 
brane. The  tumour  had  by  this  time 
niucli  lessened  in  bulk.  After  a  carcfid 
search,  I  could  lind  no  indication  of  any 
abdominal  protrusion ;  the  operation 
was  tberefore  not  carried  further.  She 
was  a  good  deal  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion.    She  was  ordered  Calomel,  gv.  v. ; 


Opium,  gr.  ss. :  to  be  followed,  after  foinr 
hours,  by  M'agnes.  Sulpb.  5J-.  Aq.  Mon- 
tiiu!.  3J.,  every  two  hours.  Between  i> 
and  11)  o'clock,  p.m.  she  had  two  good 
stools,  and  anotber  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  was  in  every  way 
much  more  comfortable.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  more  cheerful ;  tbero  was 
no  sickness;  little  abdominal  tender- 
ness; tongue  improved.  The  improve- 
ment proceeded  steadily  from  this  time. 
The  bowels  required  very  little  assist- 
ance; the  abdomen  felt  natural;  her 
wound  was  granulating  healthily;  ber 
a]qietite  was  good  ;  ber  countenance  was 
cheerful.  On  tbe  14th  day  (Jan.  20)  a 
feeling  of  sickness  returned,  with  shiver- 
ing ;  the  bowels  did  not  act  as  usual,  and 
the  countenance  assumed  an  anxious  ap- 
pearance; the  pulse  was  only  Tfi,  but 
the  tongue  had  a  yellowish  slimy  coat 
upon  it ;  the  abdomen  was  not  swollen 
nor  tender. — Ordered  Hydj*.  Chlor.  gr. 
iv.  statim  ;  ^lagnesisp  Sidph.  5J- ;  Aquae, 
5].  4tis.  Enema  Terebinthinaj  hora 
somni.  There  was  so  much  iirostration 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  her  a  little 
brandy  occasionally.  There  was  fre- 
quent vomiting. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  feeling 
of  beat  at  the  wound,  and  upon  exa- 
minirig  it  a  bright  yellow  fluid  in  small 
quantity  was  found  escaping  from  it. 
It  was  quite  liquid,  and  evidently 
biliou's,  and  there  had  been  two  stools. 
The  face  was  flushed  ;  the  skin  hot;  the 
eyes  sunken;  the  pulse  110;  but  little 
abdominal  pain  or  tension,  though  there 
was  stercoraceous  vomiting. 

24th. — Her  state  was  more  hopeless, 
and  on  tbe  2oth  she  died. 

Postmortem  examination. — The  body 
was  examined  about  twelve  hours  after 
death.  Rigor  mortis  was  fairly  esta- 
blished, but  was  very  moderate.  The- 
body  was  not  at  all  emaciated ;  the  skin 
was  very  sallovv  ;  the  abdomen  was  mo- 
derately full,  but  not  tense ;  the  sides 
of  the  cliest  were  much  flattened,  and 
the  lower  ribs  were  pressed  downwards 
as  if  by  stays.  A  wound  witli  inverted 
edges,  and  dischargnig  a  bilious-looking 
matter,  appeared  in  the  right  groin. 
T'pon  a  careful  exannnation  of  the  sur- 
face, no  tr.raour,  nodule,  or  irregularity, 
could  be  felt  by  the  fingers.  'The  body 
was  ojiened  by  the  usual  straight  inci- 
sion from  the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the 
pubis.  A  cross  incision  was  made  from 
the  umbilicus  to  the  right  crest  of  th 
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ilium,  and  the  flap  turned  back  so  as 
fairh*  to  expose  tlie  parts  in  situ. 

Upon  examining  the  contents  of  the 
cavity,  the  intestines  a])|)eared  to  lie  in 
their  natural  jiosition ;  hut  the  edge  of 
the  right  lohe  of  the  liver  was  thin, 
though  otherwise  of  natural  appearance, 
but  it  extended  downwards  nearly  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  stomach 
and  transverse  colon  were  covered  and 
concealed  hy  the  depressed  ribs  of  the 
left  side.  A  long  process  or  aj-pendix 
was  observed  sti-ctching  from  the  free 
margin  of  the  great  omentmn  to  the 
right  groin,  where  it  adlierod  to  tlie 
abdominal  parietes  at  tlie  inner  ring  of 
the  inguinal  canal.  It  was  not  very 
tightly  stretched,  and  could  hardly  be 
said  to  constrict  the  coils  of  intestine 
over  which  it  passed,  but  was  quite 
capable  of  doing  so  if  the  intestines  were 
distended.  Immediately  underneath 
this  band  a  coil  of  small  intestine  was 
perceived  bent  upon  itself  !tt  a  some- 
what acute  angle,  very  partially  engaged 
in  the  internal  ring, — that  is  to  say,  a 
portion  of  its  circumference  slightly  pro- 
jected within  the  opening;  but  there 
was  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
faecal  matter  along  it.  It  was,  however, 
firmly  adherent  to  tlie  side?  of  the  ring. 
A  probe  could  be  easily  passed  from  the 
wound  in  the  groin  into  this  portion  of 
bowel,  which  was  ileum. 
17,  Wimpole  Street,  July  23d,  1S51.. 

CASES  IN  MIDWIFERY, 

WITH  REMARKS. 

Bt  Thomas  Radford,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Ed., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Consulting  Physician  to  tlie  Manchester  and 

Salford  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  101]. 


Case  YI. — The  following  case  has  been 
most  kindly  and  liberally  given  to  me 
by  James  '  Braid,  Esq.,  M.K.C.S.Ed., 
C.M.W.S.,&c.c<cc.,forthe  purpose  of  pub- 
lication. 

"  My  dears  sir, — I  beg  to  hand  you 
the  following  brief  particulars  of  llie 
cas  of  Cffisareau  section  in  which  I 
operated  in  1S47.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it 
fully  justifies  the  doctrine  you  so  ably 
and  projii^rly  advocate  : — 

"  About]" o'clock,  P.M..  on  tlie  l")th  of 
.June,  Ib-iT,  I  was  requested  to  go  to 
Wilmslow,  in  Cheshire,  to  pcrlbrm  the 


Cesarean  section  in  the  case  of  a  poov 
woman  named  Mrs.  Toft,  who  had  been 
in  labour  since  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  liith, — that  was,  three  days  and 
a  half.  — and  for  whom  the  surgeons  in 
attendance  considered  there  was  no 
hope  of  relief  otherwise  than  hy  such 
operation.  I  consequently  started  by 
the  first  railway  train,  accompanied  by 
my  sou,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
patient  by  half  past  2  o'clock. 

"  The  ]iatient  was  said  to  he  about 
;30  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married 
21  months.  She  became  pregnant 
shortly  after  marriage,  but  aborted  at 
the  third  month.  On  the  ])reseut  occa- 
sion she  had  arrived  at  the  full  term  of 
utero-gestatio.'i  before  cnlling  for  pro- 
fessional aid.  which,  indeed,  she  did  only 
after  labour  had  commenced,  which  was 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Mr. 
]\layson,  surgeon,  of  Wilmslow,  had  at- 
tended lier  alone  from  Saturday  morn- 
ing till  Monday  morning,  when  lie  bad 
Mr.  Dean,  siugeon,  of  tlie  same  place, 
associated  with  him,  who  continued  hi& 
attendance  along  with  Mr.  ^layson  up 
to  the  period  when  !Mr.  Dean  came  to 
request  my  aid. 

"  The  patient  had  always  been  of  a 
feeble  coustitution,  with  fair  complexion, 
but  now  she  was  excessively  jiale  and 
exhausted,  and  was  much  disfigured  by 
a  large  bronchocele.  Her  pulse  was- 
very  rapid  and  feeble.  On  examina- 
tion, the  first  object  which  attracted 
attention  was  the  ai'm  of  a  well-deve- 
loped child  ])rotrudiug  fi'om  the  vagina, 
proving  it  to  he  a  case  of  shoulder  pre- 
sentation. The  bones  of  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvis  were  so  crushed  together, 
that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  one 
finger  to  pass  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
truding arm,  so  as  to  make  an  examina- 
tion. The  arm  being  jnished  up,  I  as- 
certained that  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
w^ere  so  closely  approximated  that  a 
finger  placed  edgeways  could  not  reach 
the  symphysis  pubis  :  and  the  tubcva 
iscliii  were  only  about  an  inch  apart, 
for  there  was  no  point  where  two  fingers 
placed  side  by  side  could  pass  when 
jilaced  transversely :  indeed,  owing  to 
the  close  ajiproximation  of  the  rami 
pubis,  tuhora  ischii,  and  os  coccygis, 
there  was  barely  room  sulficient  to  per- 
mit two  fingers  to  ]iass  tlie  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  antero-jiosterior  direction. 
(.)wing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  pelvis, 
however,  which  nnist  liave  been  origi- 
nally  of  small  dimensions,   J  was  the 
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more  readily  enabled  to  reacli  and  do- 
tenniup  tlie  dimensions  of  the  brim.  I 
ascertained  tliat  there  was  not  as  nnich 
available  space  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction  as  to  permit  the  points  of  two 
fingers  laid  side  by  side  to  pass  the  brim 
of  the'  pelvis,  excepting  about  hali'  an 
inch  exactly  opposite  the  syinjihysis 
pubis,  and  there  the  lingers  had  barely 
room  to  pass.  Beyond  this,  on  either 
side,  there  appeared  to  be  very  little 
more  than  an  inch  of  available  space 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  The 
transvei-se  diameter  might  exceed  three 
inclies,  but  then  it  was  a  crescentic 
form,  which  of  course  made  it  com- 
pletely unavailable  for  delivery. 

"  >Iy  son  having  also  made  an  exa- 
mination of  the  patient,  and  made  a 
■similar  estimate  of  the  relative  iiosition 
■of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  at  tlie  brim 
aud  at  the  outlet,  which  were,  more- 
over, lirm  and  unyielding,  we  had  no 
■ditiicnlty,  in  consultation  with  the  other 
two  surgeons,  Mr.  Mayson  and  Mr. 
Dean,  iu  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  woman  must  die  inidelivered  if  we 
did  not  instantly  resort  to  the  Cesarean 
section.  "Witli  such  deformity  as-existed 
here,  in  the  pielvie  bones,  it  must  have 
been  all  but  impossible  to  have  broken 
down  and  extracted  the  fully-developed 
child  i  which,  from  the  protruding  arm, 
this  evidently  was),  even  in  a  vigorous 
patient;  but  in  a  feeble  woman  like  the 
one  in  question,  exhausted  to  the  last 
degree  by  the  length  of  time  she  had 
been  in  labour,  and  the  violence  and 
acute  sutt'ering  which  she  experienced 
from  the  paiiis,  even  up  to  the  period 
when  we  were  with  her,  it  would  have 
teen  perfectly  futile  and  absurd  to  have 
made  any  attempt  of  the  sort. 

"  The  extreme  violence  and  excruci- 
ating agony  which  the  patient  was  suf- 
fering from  the  pains,  rendered  it  the 
more  desirable  that  the  ojieration  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  delayed ;  and  we 
therefore  stated  our  views  of  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  case  I'ully  and  fairly  to 
the  friends,  aud  obtained  their  consent, 
and  subsequently  the  patient's  also, 
when  I  proceeded  to  perform  the  ojiera- 
tion  in  the  usual  maimer  at  M  o'clock. 
I  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  occuj>y 
your  time  Ity  giving  any  details  of  the 
operation ;  for,  althougli  a  formidable 
and  a  most  important  one,  and  one 
which  ought  only  to  be  performed  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  still,  quasi  a 
surgical  operation,  it  involves  compara- 


tively little  ditliculty  to  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  rlie  anatomy  ot  tiie  parts, 
and  are  in  tlie  frequent  liabit  of  ope- 
rating. A  very  few  minutes  sulhced  to 
make  the  necessary  incisions  and  to  ex- 
tract tliG  cliiid,  the  jilacenta,  and  the 
coagulai'ound  in  the  uterus.  Alltl)is,and 
the  stitching,  dressing,  and  replacing  the 
j»atient  in  bed,  did  not  exceed  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  and  the  whole  pain  sustained 
by  the  patient  in  consequence  of  the 
ojieration  did  not  ap]iear  much  to  ex- 
ceed a  single  pain  such  as  she  had  in 
our  preseiK'C  Irom  the  throes  of  natui'e 
before  we  j)roposed  the  o])eration  to  her. 
"  The  infant  was  large  and  well-deve- 
loped, but  was  dead, — obviously  from 
previous  detachment  of  the  placenta,  for 
it  was  found  quite  detached,  aud  sur- 
rounded by  coagula,  which  at  once  ac- 
counted for  the  exsanguine  ai)pearance 
of  the  mother,  as  well  as  for  the  death  of 
the  child.  There  had  been  very  little 
coloured  discharge  per  vaginam,  the 
egress  having  been  completely  closed 
by  the  shoulder  of  the  child  being  im- 
l)acted  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Very  little  blood  was  lost  by  the  inci- 
sions made  during  the  operation,  and  very 
little  passed  per  vaginam  subsequently. 
After  the  ojieration  the  patient  seemed 
to  suffer  no  more  jiain,  but  she  passed 
quietly  awny  from  exhaustion  live  hours 
and  a  half-  after  the  operation. 

"On  the  17th  1  went  over,  accom- 
paniea  by  my  son  and  anotlier  medical 
friend,  for  the  pui*])ose  of  having  a  post- 
mortem examination.  INIr.  Dean  was 
also  with  us.  We  had  almost  been  too 
late,  as  the  company  had  assembled 
before  our  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of 
interring  the  body.  They  consented  to 
])ostpone  it  a  very  short  time  to  allow 
us  to  make  an  inspection,  but  we  were 
necessarily  compelled  to  be  very  cir- 
cumsiect,  as  we  were  closely  watched, 
and  were  thus  prevented  the  opportu- 
nity of  possessing  ourselves  of  the  pel- 
vis. However,  I  had  used  the  precau- 
tion of  taking  some  plaster  of  Paris 
with  us,  and  thus  we  were  enabled  to 
take  an  accurate  model  of  the  inlet  of 
the  pelvis.  From  this  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  estimate  made  of 
ttie  brim  of  the  ])elvi?,  previous  to 
undertaking  tlie  operation,  had  been 
very  correct,  as  the  following  measure- 
ments of  tlie  cast  jirove : — About  an 
inch  immediately  ojqiosite  the  symphy- 
sis pubis;  tlie  diameter  of  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  from    the  symphysis  pubis 
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to  the  himbai"  vertebrae,  was  one  inch 
and  three-eighths  of  an  iuch,  and  be- 
yond that,  on  the  left  side,  it  abruptly 
diminished  to  nine-eighths  of  an  iuch  ; 
and  from  that  to  half  an  inch  and 
nothing;  and,  on  the  right  side,  from 
an  iuch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch,  and 
from  that  to  the  segment  of  a  small 
circle. 

"  The  transverse  diameter,  from  right 
to  left,  was  three  inches  and  a  half; 
but  of  this  there  was  not  more  tlian 
two  inches  which  would  admit  a  ball 
to  pass  where  it  exceeded  an  inch  in 
diameter.  But,  as  already  stated,  the 
brim  had  assumed  a  crescentic  form, 
so  that  when  two  straight  parallel 
lines  were  drawn  across  tlie  pelvis, 
they  only  showed  two  inches  by  one 
inch  as  the  largest  available  space. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  delivery,  by 
mutilation  of  the  infant,  could  not  have 
beeu  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  suc- 


cess at  any  stage  of  the  labour,  however 
vigorous  the  patient  might  have  been; 
how  much  less  so  then,  with  such  a 
constitution  as  we  had  here  to  encounter, 
and  with  a  shoulder  presentation  too  ! 
The  cavit}'  of  the  pelvis  was  so  small 
as  not  to  admit  a  body  greater  than  a 
lemon.  At  the  left  side  and  anterior 
part  of  the  fundus  uteri,  the  walls  of 
the  uterus  were  fully  an  incli  and  a  half 
in  thickness,  whilst  a  considerable  por- 
tion on  the  ])osterior  and  right  side 
was  attenuated  in  an  extreme  degree ; 
so  that  from  this  circumstance,  and  the 
violent  and  cutting  character  of  the 
pains  witnessed  by  us,  had  she  been 
left  a  short  time  longer  tindelivered,  iu 
all  probability  ruptiu'e  of  the  uterus, 
and  death,  would  liave  been  the  result. 
Very  little  blood  had  escaped  per  vagi- 
nam  subsequent  to  the  operation,  and 
there  was  only  a  small  clot  found  within 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 


'"Full-sized  outline  of  the  brim  of  the  late  Mrs.  Toft's  pelvis,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  paper,  taken  from  a  section  of  the  cast. — James  Bkaid." 


"Here,  then,  is  a  case  which  I  think 
fully  justifies  the  Cesarean  section;  for 
no  medical  man  had  been  consulted 
until  the  woman  was  in  labour  at  the 
full  term  of  utero-ffestation,  and  with 
physical  attributes  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  be  delivered  in 
any  other  manner  than  by  the  Ctesarean 
section.  The  only  cause  of  regret  is 
that  this  had  not  been  undertaken  im- 
mediately after  labour  commenced,  for 
in  that  case  there  is  every  i-eason  to 
believe  that  the  life  of  tlie  infant  would 
nave  been  spared,  with  a  tolerahle 
chance  of  safety  for  the  mother  also. 


This  alternative  had  been  proposed  to 
the  patient  before  I  was  sent  for,  hot 
she  obstinately  held  out  against  sub- 
mittiug  to  any  such  operation.  I  celi- 
sider  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr. 
Dean  and  Mr.  Mayson  to  record  this 
fact,  and  that  it  took  some  management 
on  my  own  ]iart  to  obtain  her  consent 
at  last.  Although  tlie  operation  failed 
to  save  the  life  of  mother  or  child, 
still  it  relieved  her  of  suffering  for  the 
last  live  hours  and  a  half  of  her  life, 
and  her  iriends  the  jiain  of  heai'ing  her 
piercing  screams,  and  witnessing  the 
agonizing    throes  which    accompanied 
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the  iinnvailing  ottbrts  of  nature  to  re- 
lievo lior  from  her  iierilous  coiuUtion. 

"  You  i-au  i)lease  append  any  remarks 
to  this  case  wliich  your  exiterience  in 
such  cases  may  suggest  to  yuu. 
"  Believe  me, 

"  ^ly  dear  Sir, 
"  YoiuB  very  faitlifully, 

"  James  Braid. 

*'  Arlington  House,  Manchester, 
"May  8,  1851. 

"Dr.  Radford,  &c.,&c., 

Miinchester." 

Dr.  Radford's  Remarks. — Malacos- 
teou  doubtless  was  the  disease  which 
caused  the  distortion  of  the  pelvis  of 
this  poor  creature;  there  are  no  data 
whereby  to  judge  when  its  ravages  on 
the  bones  commenced. 

Some  of  the  contingent  circumstances 
wliich  happened,  clearly  ]n-ove  the  truth 
of  those  statements  I  made  a  short  time 
ago.  (Vide  London  Medical  Gazette 
for  April  4tb.  ISol,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  583.) 

It  was  her  Jirst  labour,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  to  show  that  any  symptoms 
existed,  either  before  or  during  her  preg- 
nancy, to  induce  her  to  place  herself 
under  medical  treatment.  The  obste- 
tiician  was  completely  ignorant  of  the 
physical  and  organic  condition  of  the 
ptlvis  until  after  labour  had  began. 
It  is  then  indisputably  true  that  no 
other  operation  but  the  Cesarean  could 
possibly  or  safely  be  performed  for  her 
deliverj'. 

The  great  mischief  of  procrastinating 
the  operation  is  emphatically  proved 
hj  the  result.  Several  serious  evils 
arising  from  protracted  labour  are  no 
ticed  by  ]\Ir.  Braid.  Tlie  death  of  the 
infant  was  undoubtedly  produced  by  it, 
and  most  likely  that  of  the  mother. 
The  internal  flooding,  the  complete 
sepai'ation  of  the  placenta,  and  the 
attenuated  state  of  one  portion  of  the 
structure  of  the  uteras,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  ended  in  its  mpture,  are 
solely  to  be  attributed  to  delay. 

In  cases  first  and  fifth,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  violent  iiTCgular  uterine 
contraction  happened  during  the  ex- 
traction of  the  infant,  which,  I  stated, 
depended  on  the  partial  or  complete 
detachment  of  the  j^lacenta  ;  in  the 
foregoing  case,  however,  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place,  although  this  organ 
was  lying  loose  in  the  uterus.  Did  the 
internal  bleeding  (which  was  so  great 
as  to  bleach  the  general  surface)  act  on 
the  uterine  tissue,  and  so  influence  its 


contractility?  Was  the  absence  of  thi^ 
spasm  (when  its  supposed  cause  wa^ 
present)  owing  to  the  extreme  degree 
of  attenuation  of  the  uterine  tissue? 


LESION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

(Read    be/ore    the    Abernethian    Society, 
March  \^th,  1851). 

By  John  II.  IIeweb,  Esq. 


The  kidneys  are  so  well  protected  that 
they  rai-cly  sufier  from  injury.  Their 
immunity  in  this  particular  is,  however, 
(juite  made  up  by  the  diseases  to  which. 
they  are  liable,  the  nature  of  wliich  is 
generally  of  so  serious  a  description 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  receive  their 
share  of  the  maladies  to  which  the  body 
is  obnoxious. 

Lesion  of  the  kidney,  being  of  infi'e- 
quent  occurrence,  is  sparingly  treated  of 
by  surgical  writers,  and  our  medical 
periodicals  are  far  from  jirolific  in  their 
contributions  on  this  subject.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  details  of  the  follow- 
ing interesting  case  may  be  acceptable, 
by  leading  us  to  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  which  at  least  pleads  for  itself 
its  practical  importance. 

Henry  Barnes,  a  middle-aged  man, 
was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  on  Monday,  the  2:3d  of  De- 
cember. On  Siuiday  evening  be  was 
crossing  London  Bridge,  and  was 
knocked  down  by  a  cart,  the  wheel  of 
which  passed  up  his  right  thigh,  and 
over  the  right  side  of  tlie  abdomen. 
He  has  experienced  great  pain,  which 
he  refers  to  the  region  of  the  right 
kidney,  and  he  has  noticed  that  a  good 
deal  of  blood  has  passed  with  his  urine 
since  the  time  of  the  accident.  His 
pulse  is  100,  and  sharp ;  countenance 
anxious. — Ordered  16  leeches  to  the 
region  of  the  right  kidney.  P.  Opii, 
gr.  ss.  Otis  horis. 

He  soon  got  better,  and  all  trace  of 
blood  in  the  urine  ceased.  It  was 
thought  that  he  had  sustained  but  a 
trifling  injury ;  but,  on  the  30th  (nine 
days  after  the  accident)  a  gi-eat  quan- 
tity of  blood  appeared  in  the  urine,  and 
the  pain  over  the  right  kidney  letiu-ned. 
He  was  again  ti'eated  with  P.  Opii,  gr. 
ss.  -Itis  lioris.  The  htematuria  continu- 
ing, on  the  following  day  he  was  cupped 
to  3vi.  and  ordered  saline  medicine. 
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Jan.  2d. — ^luch  worse.  This  morn- 
ing be  passed  sixteen  ounces  of  pure 
blood  per  uretliram  ;  it  coagulated,  as 
if  drawn  from  tlie  arm.  His  pulse  is 
feeble  ;  tongue  dry  and  brown. — Hiru- 
'(dines,  xxiv. ;  Acid.  Gallic,  gv.  v.  ex  aqua 
dest.  3tis  lioris. 

From  tliis  time  tlie  lisemorrliage  con 
tinned  more  or  less,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  every  styptic,  such  as  lead 
and  opium,  gallic  acid,  turpentine, 
tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  &c. 
On  the  lyth  it  was  suggested  that  qui- 
nine should  be  given  him,  as  Mr.  Law 
rence  was  acquainted  with  a  similar 
case  where  its  exhibition  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He 
■was  ordered  Quinaj  Sulph.  gr.  iij.  4tis 
horis. 

In  the  evening,  the  haematuria  con- 
tinuing, he  was  ordered  to  take  the 
quinine  every  two  jiours. 

On  the  following  day  the  quantity  of 
blood  was  much  diminished,  and  his 
general  health  seemed  improved.  In 
four  days  after  taking  the  quinine  the 
imne  becaine  quite  clear.  He  now  had 
a  sharp  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
His  nrine  remained  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  blood  for  a  week,  and  by 
this  time  he  had  recovered  to  a  gi-eat 
extent  from  the  mischief  which  had 
attacked  his  chest.  On  the  2-3d  of 
January  the  hrematuria  returned;  he 
was  put  on  the  quinine,  and  the  urine 
in  three  days  was  quite  clear. 

This  last  fortnight  it  has  been  thought 
tliat  the  right  side  of  his  abdomen  is 
swollen,  and  now  (Feb.  l-"5th)  it  is  quite 
evident.  The  abdomen  is  tense  and 
tympanitic,  except  the  right  lumbar 
and  hypochondriac  regions,  which  are 
dull.  A  consultation  vi-as  held,  and  it 
was  decided  tliat  fluctuation  could  be 
detected  in  the  right  lumbar  region. 
An  incision  being  made  through  the 
integuments  and  abdominal  muscles, 
the  fascia  trans versalis  was  exjiosed, 
and  was  found  to  be  very  tense.  A 
grooved  needle  being  introduced,  pus 
presented  itself;  and,  on  the  opening 
being  enlarged,  a  quantity  of  fetid  pus 
escaped,  having  a  strong  urinous  smell. 

From  this  time  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  recover ;  bis  vital 
powers  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  He 
had  stinndants  freely  administered ; 
but,  notwitlistanding  every  care,  he 
gradually  sank,  and  died  on  the  22d  of 
Mach,  quite  cxliausted.  From  the 
tiine  of  the  jncisipii  Veing  made,  to  his 


death,  he  passed  lU'ine  freely  from  the 
aperture  in  the  side. 

On  examination  after  death,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  fluid  in  the  perito- 
neum. The  siibperitonerd .  tissue  in 
places  presented  a  ])eculiar  inky  a^jpeai*- 
ance ;  this  was  confined  to  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen.  The  right  kidney 
was  found  to  be  small,  its  pelvis  torn, 
and  a  laceration  at  its  apex  extending 
through  the  cortical  and  tubular  por- 
tions. This  rent  communicated  with  a 
kind  of  cyst  behind  the  peritoneum, 
which  cyst  contained  a  quantity  of  dirty 
purulent  fluid,  and  some  coagula  of 
blood.  A  bougie  passed  from  the  arti- 
ficial opening  made  in  the  side  went 
into  this  collection  of  matter.  The 
iliacus  muscle  had  a  sodden,  leaden  ap- 
pearance. The  other  kidney  was 
healthy  in  si/.e  and  structure. 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  this 
case,  I  would  notice  : — 

Ist.  The  way  in  which  lesion  of  the 
kidney  may  jirove  fatal. 

2dly.  The  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

In  injury  to  the  kidneys,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  danger  of  a  fatal 
termination  in  that  way  in  which  death 
often  takes  place  where  damage  is  sus- 
tained by  other  more  vital  organs :  I 
mean,  deatli  by  shock.  This  mode  of 
death  seems  only  to  result  from  the  re- 
ception of  an  iiTeparable  injury,  and 
where  the  system  is  conscious  of  its 
inability  to  remedy  the  existing  evil. 
This  may  take  place  where  botli  kidneys 
are  greatly  injured  (which  is  veiy  rare) ; 
but,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  where 
one  kidney  only  has  received  damage, 
the  other  doubtless  would  assist  its 
fellow,  and  be  sufiicient,  at  least  for 
some  time,  for  the  carrying  on  the  im- 
portant duty  of  excretion ;  and  thus 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  death  from  the 
want  of  elimination  from  the  blood  of 
those  materials  which  are  injurious  to 
life.  We  must  therefore  search  for  the 
cause  of  death  in  these  cases  rather 
amongst  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  injury,  than  from  the  cessation  of 
function  which  that  injury  might  be 
imagined  to  have  occasioned.  Death 
may  be  caused  principally  in  two 
ways :  — 

1.  By  ha;morrhage. 

2.  By  su])puration  or  effusion  of 
luino,  and  their  consequent  coustitiU: 
tional  distuvba4iQe§.. 
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By  hsBinorrhapfe,  which  may  take 
place  oithi'i-  into  tlie  pt'iitoiieuiu  or  iuto 
tho  aiiiposo  and  celUihxr  tissue  uroiuul 
the  ki(hioy.  Death  thus  produceJ 
would  bo  accompanied  by  tho  usual 
symptoms  of  internal  ha^nionhage.  But 
more  frequently  the  blood  passes  iuto 
tho  bladder,  and  is  voided  per  ure- 
thram,  wliieh  occurs  when  there  is  no 
laceration  of  the  capsule,  but  when  the 
rent  extends  to  the  pelvis  of  the  organ. 
And  wlicu  we  get  the  evidence  of  any 
injury  to  the  lumbar  region  soon  fol 
lowed  by  pain  in  that  region  and  ha3 
maturia,  we  may  safely  conclude  tliat 
that  blood  proceeds  from  the  kidney. 
Whether,  however,  blood  remains  con- 
fined in  the  body,  or  obtains  exit,  death 
from  luBmorrhage  may  ensue,  either 
quickly,  from  great  loss  of  blood,  or 
more  gradually,  from  the  frequent  hiie- 
morrhages,  against  which  the  system 
is  unable  to  bear  up  ;  and,  of  tlie  two, 
death  more  frequently  results  from 
secondary  haemorrhage.  An  instance 
of  this  is  published  in  the  :^4th  vol.  of 
the  MicDicAL  Gazette,  by  Mr.  Caesar 
Hawkins,  where  death  ensued  from 
secondary  hsemorrhage  ten  days  after 
the  accident. 

2ndly.  Death  may  ensue  from  effusion 
of  mine  and  suppuration. 

Should  it  so  happen  that  the  urine 
were  extravasated  into  the  periioneum, 
the  patient  would  uiost  probably  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  peritonitis  which  would 
ensue,  arising  from  the  irritating  effects 
of  the  etiiised  urine.  More  frequently 
the  peritoneum  escapes,  and  the  extra- 
vasated fluids  reach  no  farther  than  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  of  the  kid- 
ney. There  inflammation  sets  up,  which 
usually  terminates  in  suppuration. 

The  patient  whose  case  I  have  related 
lost  his  life  by  both  methods  I  have 
mentioned.  The  I'requent,  and  for 
long  time  uncontrollable  hseuiorrhages, 
brought  lum  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  no 
sooner  was  he  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
covered from  their  influence,  than  his 
already  debilitated  system  was  called 
upon  to  bear  up  against  the  lowering 
process  of  suppuration  and  extravasa- 
tion of  mine.  Under  their  combined 
influences  he  succumbed. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  suppura- 
tion of  the  organ  itself  may  occiu-  after 
some  injury,  and  become  the  cause  of 
death.  This  must,  however,  be  a  rare 
event. 


I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted. 

Wo  may  learn  from  this  case  that 
though  hcCiuorrluige  )nay  occur  at  tho 
time  of  the  accident,  yet  that  tlie  symp- 
toms may  nearly  subside,  and  yet  alter  a 
few  days  come  on  with  greater  vehe- 
mence. When,  therefore,  we  are  called 
to  treat  2)ersons  who  have  received 
injury  to  the  loins  accompanied  by 
sliglit  luematuria,  though  the  symptoms 
nuiy  soon  subside,  we  should  remember 
that  this  is  no  sure  criterion  of  the  ab- 
sence of  important  injiny.  We  should 
tlierefoi'e  act  upon  the  worst  supposi- 
tion, and  cause  the  patient  to  remain 
quiet,  and  for  some  days  rigidly  to  ob- 
serve the  horizontal  position. 

Cupping  on  the  loins  is  often  very 
serviceable,  being  succeeded  by  diminu- 
tion of  pain,  and  checking  or  obviating 
the  tendency  to  haimorrhage.  This  will 
sometimes  suffice,  but  often  the  luemoiT- 
hage  is  so  serious  in  amount  that  its 
cessation  becomes  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. For  this  purpose  many  drugs 
may  be  administered  ;  such  as  Acetate 
of  Lead  and  Opium,  Tincture  of  Sesqui- 
chloride  of  Iron,  Matico,  Gallic  Acid, 
etc.  The  value  and  efficacy  of  these 
medicines  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  do  more 
than  mention  them. 

There  is  one  drug  which  J  have 
omitted,  which  some  practitioners  are 
fond  of  administering  in  haemorrhage 
from  the  kidney.  But  when  that  hae- 
morrhage is  jtroduced  by  laceration,  its 
exlubitiou  is,  I  think,  very  questionable. 

Dr.  Pereira  remarks  :  '•  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  tlie  turpentine  it  operates  on 
the  general  system  as  a  stimulant,  and 
excites  the  vascular  system,  especially 
of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera ;" 
and  in  speaking  of  its  exhibition  to 
arrest  hajmoi-rhages,  he  remarks,  "it 
must  only  be  employed  in  cases  of  a 
passive  or  atonic  character." 

It  is  true  that  in  these  cases  the 
haemorrhage  may  be  passive,  but  stiU 
the  inflammation,  or,  to  say  the  least,  the 
congestion  wliicb  the  injury  occasions, 
is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  turpentine. 
I'or  there  aj)pears  to  be  no  reason  why, 
in  the  Ciise  of  the  kidney,  our  treatment 
should  difler  from  that  em])loyed  in  in- 
juries to  other  organs  ;  for  if  in  one  of 
them  extensive  laceration  had  taken 
place,  and  inflammation  might  be  justly 
a})preheuded,  we  should  endeavour  to 
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secure  for  that  organ,  as  far  as  we  could, 
perfect  rest  and  immunity  from  the  dis- 
charge of  its  ordinary  functions :  and 
so  ought  it  to  be  with  the  kiddey :  in- 
stead of  risking  the  use  of  the  turpen- 
tine, which  would  only  stimulate,  and 
increase  the  excreting  duties  of  the 
kidneys,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ar- 
rest the  haemorrhage  by  some  less  ob- 
jectionable drug.  We  sliould  as  far  as 
possible  relieve  the  kidneys  of  their 
ordinaiy  occupations  by  acting  %aca- 
riously  on  the  skin.  And  I  think  in 
many  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  especially 
in  that  form  of  inflammation  and  con- 
gestion which  occurs  after  scarlet  fever, 
that,  if  this  princi^^le  were  carried  out, 
it  would  be  far  better  than  exposing  the 
kidneys  to  the  stimulating  properties  of 
the  long  catalogue  of  diuretics  which 
garnish  our  Phaiinacopoeia. 

But  the  value  of  this  case  consists  in 
its  demonstrating  the  effects  of  quinine 
in  arresting  the  hsemon-hage.  Tliat  it 
did  an-est  it  is  a  fact,  but  in  what  way  I 
am  totally  unable  to  explain.  'J'he 
cause  of  its  administration  in  this  case 
was  the  knowledge  of  its  having  proved 
successful  in  a  similar  one. 


THE  HULIAIf  FORM, 

AITD  ITS  ABILITY  TO  EESIST  INJURIES 
EKOM  EXTEENAL  SOXTECES. 

Bx  Joseph  Hinton,  M.E.C.S.L. 
Surgeon  to  the  Blaina  Iron  Works,  South  Wales. 


The  more  intimately  we  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  the  human  form, — the 
more  deeply  we  search  into  the  myste- 
ries of  its  action,  an  d  examine  its  vaiious 
powers, — ^whether  restricting  our  atten- 
tion to  an  isolated  portion,  or  endea- 
vouring to  scan  the  whole  in  one  com- 
prehensive survey, — fresh  sources  of 
admiration  continually  present  them- 
selves to  the  rational  mind,  in  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
proposed ;  ))roving,  at  each  successive 
step,  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  One 
who  errs  neither  in  tlie  design  nor  its 
accomplishment. 

All  the  works  of  creation,  in  their  re- 
spective states,  are  adapted  to  resist  the 
injuries  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  but 
the  human  form,  par  excellence,  a))- 
pears — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion— to  possess  a  tenacity  of  existence 


which  in  many  cases  is  most  remark- 
able. In  the  meti'opolis  I  have  not 
noticed  this  so  extensively ;  but  even 
there,  with  all  the  depressing  etiects  of 
miasm,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  cou- 
tiniuilly  present  to  the  senses  of  our 
existing  sanitary  refonners,  we  occa- 
sionally notice  cases  struggling  through 
diseases — often  even  a  succession  of 
diseases,  each  of  which  might  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  destroy  tlie  remaining 
chances  of  life. 

I  miglit  premise  and  thus  dismiss  a 
portion  of  the  subject  by  saying  that  in 
these  districts  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
for  burns  to  terminate  unfavourably, 
even  wlien  the  whole  of  the  trunk  and 
face  suffers  ;  neither  do  tlie  patients  ex- 
perience that  degi-ee  of  collapse  which  is 
so  frequent  an  attendant  in  burns  of  a 
serious  character,  whether  from  the 
depth  of  tissues  affected  or  the  extent  of 
injury  received.  Frequently  these  cases 
progress,  without  any  extra  nourish- 
ment, until  the  suppm-ating  process  lias 
been  established  some  time,  the  treat- 
ment being  most  simple,  consisting  of 
lime-water  and  oil  externally  for  the 
first  day  or  so,  followed  by  slightly- 
stimulating  ointment,  attention  being 
also  paid  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  men  receiving 
injuries  fi'om  masses  of  mine  and  coal, 
of  one  and  two  tons  weight,  sufficient  to 
crush  them,  and  yet  living  for  days,  and 
in  some  cases  actually  recovering  from 
such  accidents. 

Case  I. — During  a  temporary  absence 
from  home,  my  friend  and  assistant, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  was  sent  for  to  one  of 
these  cases.  One  of  the  miners  had 
been  suddenly  covered  by  a  mass  of 
mine  and  rubbish,  estimated  at  two 
tons  weight :  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  his  jierilous  position,  he  was  found 
to  have  sustained  vaiious  injuries,  seve- 
ral severe  lacerated  wounds  of  the  head 
and  face,  denuding  the  bone ;  and  he 
also  complained  of  severe  pain  over  the 
abdomen.  There  was  no  fracture  of  the 
pelvis  that  could  be  detected;  no  para- 
lysis or  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lower 
extremities.  Collapse  followed,  but  gm? 
dually  passed  off.  On  the  following 
day,  no  urine  having  ]iassed,  it  was 
drawn  off,  and  was  found  bloody.  He 
subsequently  passed  the  instnnnent  for 
himself,  and'  the  bladder  soon  recovered 
its  power.  The  l)owels  were  obstinately 
costive,  and  yielded  only  to  repeated 
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injections.  On  the  tliird  day  lie  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  riprht  itifi^uinal 
and  femoral  regions;  this  was  very 
slightly  increased  by  pressure,  tuid  was 
soon  followed  hy  nnniistakeable  swell- 
ing of  a  putfy  eharactor,  with  sHght 
symptoms  of  ecchymosis.  Fomenta- 
tions relieved  the  pain,  but  the  swelling 
sensibly  increased ;  the  ecchyniosis  ex 
tended  over  the  abdomen  and  tliigh  of 
that  side,  the  genital  organs,  and  the 
loins.  He  became  much  lower,  and 
sank  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  iujuiy. 

This  being  one  of  my  early  eases  here, 
I  looked  with  no  little  curiosity  to  the 
solving  of  doubts  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  might  disclose.  Welsh 
prejudices  are  deeply  rooted,  and  T  con- 
fess tliat  tlius  early  I  did  not  intend  to 
run  counter  to  them,  foolishly  suspecting 
that  a  coroner's  inquest,  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  must  inevitably 
follow.  But  all  this  was  most  sum 
manly  performed :  the  body  was  viewed 
the  day  after  death,  and  committed  to 
the  silent  tomb  on  the  same  day, — the 
inquest  actually  held  two  days  after; 
and  of  medical  testimony  there  was 
none! 

What,  then,  may  have  been  the  exact 
amount  of  injury  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery. Inclination  led  me  to  suspect 
subacute  inflammatory  action  of  the 
iliac  vein, — a  consequence  of  the  injury 
which  he  had  received ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  conjecture. 

Case  II. — David  Jones,  act.  about  49, 
a  strong,  healthy  man,  wiiile  working 
in  one  of  the  pits,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  some  mine  falling  on  the  back 
of  the  skull,  partially  scalping  it,  and 
sending  the  poor  fellow  forwards  against 
a  sharp  block  of  mine,  thus  fixing  him 
between  two  points.  I  an-ived  at  the 
house,  and  met  him  on  the  road  being 
carried  home  sitting  in  a  chair.  Upon 
examination,  I  found  the  greater  part  of 
the  scalp  posteriorly  removed,  the  skull 
quit*  exposed.  Anteriorly,  another 
large  lacerated  wound,  elevating  the 
flap  of  which  disclosed  several  "loose 
portions  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  I 
removed.  Further,  I  found  that  a 
large  piece  of  the  frontal  bone,  about 
two  inches  long  (across  the  bone)  by 
one  wide,  had  been  wedged  down,  and 
was  in  some  places  an  inch  deep,  the 
left  edge  going  underneath  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  skull.      I  removed 
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about  half  an  ounce  of  cerebral  matter, 
whicli  was  hanging  loosely.  Daring 
this  time  the  patient  was  sitting  iiuietly 
in  a  cliair,  perfectly  rational  and  col- 
lected, givhig  orders  to  those  around 
him,  occasionally  expressing  jiain,  with- 
out the  sliglitest  sign  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. Finding  I  could  not  elevate 
this  portion  of  bone  single  handed,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  assistance  of  my 
friend,  ^Ir.  W.  Brewer;  but  by  the  time 
he  arrived  the  patient  was  considerably 
weaker,  and  rather  collapsed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  agreed  that  to 
remove  or  elevate  this  portion  would 
most  probably  be  followed  by  instant 
death,  and  a  charge  of  murder  from  the 
bystanders;  wliilst.  on  the  otlier  band, 
we  felt  convinced  that  in  their  present 
state  no  ultimate  chance  of  life  re- 
mained. The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
merely  drawn  together  by  adhesive 
plaster,  and  the  patient  was  ordered  a 
little  brandy  to  be  taken  occasionally. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  he  had 
rallied  slightly;  but  in  the  evening  he 
was  again  more  collapsed :  no  signs  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  The  following 
morning  I  went  with  the  full  intention 
of  elevating  the  bone,  if  the  prospect  of 
his  bearing  it  appeared  at  aU  probable. 
One  of  his  brothers,  who  considered 
himself  no  small  judge  in  such  matters — 
having,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  had 
much  experieiice  in  such  cases" — had 
sent  for  two  other  surgeons,  as  he 
tliought  that  the  dressing  ought  to  have 
taken  place  the  night  previous.  I  did 
not  again  see  this  patient,  but  he  was 
seen  the  same  evening  by  these  two 
surgeons.  The  wound,  I  heard,  had 
united  in  great  measure  by  first  inten- 
tion I  They  ordered  a  nice  soft  warm 
cataplasm  ;  but  1  can  scarcely  fatliom 
the  rationale.  The  termination  of  the 
ease  may  be  veiy  briefly  summed  up: 
he  became  gradually  weaker,  but  with- 
out exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  com- 
pression, and  he  died  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  accident. 

Hei-e,  with  injury  of  no  trivial  cha- 
racter to  tlie  brain  itself,  Avitli  a  source 
of  irritation  unremoved,  we  yet  find  a 
man  in  the  possession  of  all  his  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  able  to  speak  sensibly 
until  death.  Further,  we  see  a  large 
lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  having 
throughout  the  greater  portion  no  sup- 
port from  bone  beneath,  the  edges  of 
wliicli  had  been  brought  together  with- 
out any  intent  at  union,  nevertheless 
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united  to  no  small  extent  within  thirty 
houre !  Whether,  under  the  favourable 
elevation  of  the  bone,  the  case  might 
have  proceeded  satisfactorily,  I  do  not 
take  upon  myself  to  determine ;  but 
with  so  much  against  the  patient,  and 
yet  no  extreme  symptoms,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  issue  might  have  been 
otiierwise. 

Case  III.  is  in  some  respects  still 
more  peculiar.     I  was   summoned   to 
visit  a  young  man  who  had  met  with  an 
accident  iu  one  of  the  pits.     T  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  patient  sitting  up  by 
the  fire,  eating  his  breakfast.     He  told 
me  that  a  large  quantity  of  mine,  &c., 
had  fallen  upon  his  back  whilst  he  was 
■working  on  his  hands  and  knees.     The 
accident  happened  about  12  oVlock  at 
night,  and  he  had  remained  in  a  tram 
in   the  pit,   his    fellow-workmen    sup- 
jiorting  his  back.     There  he  remained 
until  the  pit  was  worked  in  the  morning, 
when  he  was  removed  to  his  lodgings. 
As  he  sat,  a  superficial  glance  detected 
only  abrasions   of  some   extent ;    but 
passing  the  finger  along  the  spine,  this 
could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  second 
lumbar;  but  from  this  to  the  sacrani 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  touch 
was  that  of  a  bladder  half  filled  with 
fluid, — iu  fact,  a  boggy  sensation.   Firm 
pressure  did  not  detect  any  part  of  the 
vertebrae:  in  tliis  space  there  was  no 
palsy,  no  loss  of  sensation.     Rest  and 
fomentations  were   the  only  remedies 
employed ;    and    during   liis   recovery, 
which  was  rapid,  no  symptom  of  any 
kind  appeared  to  draw  attention  to  the 
spine.     In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he 
apjjeared  among  the  out-patients  at  the 
surgery ;    all    the   effusion  had    disap- 
peared, and  a  small  superficial  abscess 
was  the  sole  apparent  remnant  of  the 
injury.     The  spinous  processes  still  ap- 
peared  to   terminate   abmptly   at    the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  were  felt 
indistinctly  at  the  liglit  of  their  normal 
position.     A  day  or  two  ago  I  met  this 
man  walking  as  firmly  as  possible,  witli- 
out  any  complaint  of  pain,  a)id  for  some 
time  he  has  returned  to  bis  occupation. 
Tlie  exact  antount  of  injury  in  tliis 
case  is  difficult  to  define.      I  am  dis- 
posed  to  think  that  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  these  vertebrae  were  broken  ofi"; 
and  yet  I  can  scarcely  imagine  them 
fractured   to    any  extent  without   the 
spinal   system   sympathising  in    some 
degree,  especially  when  we  consider  how 


'  strong  these  processes  are  in  the  lumbar 
region ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  could  have  been 
fractured  partially  without  some  portion 
of  the  remainder  being  traceable  to  the 
touch.  Again,  scarcely  any  strain  re- 
mains after  the  accident,  and  the  man 
is  speedily  at  work. 

I  have  still  under  my  care  a  case 
where  I  was  forced  to  amputate  the 
thigh  and  arm  of  a  man  whs  had  fallen 
on  the  circular  saws  in  the  forge :  al- 
though he  had  secondary  haemorrhage, 
and  the  stump  of  the  tiiigli  was  obliged 
to  be  opened,  he  is  now  progi-essing 
most  favourably,  and  both  stumps 
healing  rapidly. 

These  cases,  taken  from  otliers  of 
the  same  character,  though,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  serious,  seem  to  show  a 
tenacity  of  existence,  and  a  resistance 
to  injury,  which  we  do  not  generally 
meet  with,  and  which,  if  report  be  true, 
is  rarely  seen,  except  in  similar  districts : 
it  is  remarkalile,  too,  as  occun-ing  iu  a 
set  of  men,  who,  some  years  back,  were 
considered  tlie  greatest  drunkards.  On 
this  point,  of  late  years,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest improvement;  as  a  body,  they  are 
far  less  addicted  to  low  life  than  the 
generality  of  the  poor.  Pay-day  occur- 
ring only  once  a  month,  allows  fewer 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  such  pro- 
nensities,  even  when  the  inclination  is 
at  hand.  Again,  the  work  is  laborious, 
and  those  employed  in  it  must  be  strong; 
added  to  which,  their  habits  are  regular 
and  cleanly,  many  of  the  men  perform- 
ing systematic  ablutions  on  their  return 
from  work ;  these  tending  iu  no  little 
degree  to  the  ])roper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  tbe  skin,  and  the  healthy 
state  of  the  whole  frame.  Besides  these 
points  in  the  steady  workman,  we  may 
add  tbe  regularity  of  his  hours,  and 
though  last,  probably  not  the  least  con- 
sideration, the  pm-e  air  of  the  hills. 
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ITb.  KiwiscH  states  that  he  hai^,  from  re 
peated  observations,  and  investigations 
witli  the  stethoscope,  and  examinations  of 
injected  bodies  of  pregnant  women,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  tliis  sound  proeeedg 
from  the  uterine  and  epigastric  arteries, 
and  tliat  the  epigastric  artery  is  the  vessel 
wliich  contributes  the  greater  sliare  to  its 
production. —  Verhandlungen  der  Physica- 
lisch-MediciniscAen  Gesellschaft  in  Wiirz- 
burg,  1850,  X 
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ON  THB 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  TN  \VII[Cn 
DEATH  OCCURS. 

Br  Benjamin  W.  Kiciiaudson, 

Lie.  Fac.  riiys.  and  Surf.  Glas. 

[Continued  from  lust  volume,  page  641.] 

Syncope  from  derungemant  at  the  heart 
—Modes  in  which  the  circnlatio  i.  may 
be  arrestetl  during  the  existence  of  a 
barrier  at  the  heart — Causes  which  act 
on  the  obstructed  heart  to  produce  syn- 
cope— Shocks  and  extreme   exertion — 
Effects  of  these  on   the  htulthy   and 
diseased    heart     compared — Moderate 
exertion     during     exhaustion  -  Sudden 
changes  oj  position — Fibrinous  d  epo- 
sitions. 
On  a  j)revious  occasion  I  discussed  the 
subject  of  syncope,  as  arising  from  an 
OYerwlielming  of  tlie  lieait  by  means  of 
an  error  in  tlie  arterial  or  venous  sys- 
tem.    1  now  take  up  anotber  important 
subject ;    viz.,    syncope  from   derange- 
ments in  tbe  heart  itself,  tiie  result  of 
structur.il    change  in  one  or  more  of 
its  jiarts. 

The  derangements  in  the  heart,  to 
which  1  first  call  attention  as  leading 
to  tbe  production  of  syncope,  are  those 
which  act  as  l)arriers  or  obstructions 
to  the  course  of  the  blood  as  it  passes 
tbrougli  tbe  central  circulating  organ. 

The  cause  of  obstruction  may  he 
various,— anindurated  valve — a  polypous 
formation — a  warty  vegetation,  &c. ; 
and  its  position  may  be  various  also, — 
the  semilunar  valves  of  either  side — 
the  tricuspid  or  mitral  valves  —  the 
auriculoventricular  openings — or,  even 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  cavities. 

An  old  writer  on  this  subject,  who 
alludes  particularly  to  syncope  as  ju-o- 
duced  by  imi)ediment  at  tbe  heart, 
describes  with  nmch  exactness  the 
points  at  wliich  these  obstructions 
occur. 

"  (Inferes  1°)  facile  syncopem  inva- 
suram,  si  repagula  in  textu  sinus  cavae 
etpulmonariis.  in  ostiis  utriusque  magni 
arteriosi  trunci  in  ponte  ari-ectario  val- 
Tidarum  tricusi)idaliiun,  mitvalium  et 
sigmoidearum,  vel  denmm  in  principio, 
aut  tnictii  emissariorum  coronariorum 
delitueriiit."=:= 

*  Vide  Queye  de  .Syncope  et  causis  earn  pro- 
ducentibus.    Cotollaria  1..  p.  306. 

The  reader  will  lind  this  treatise  in  tlie  seventh 
volume  of  Mailer's  collection  ot  Select  .Anatomi- 
cal Discourses,  published  in  1751,  at  GOttingen. 
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Of  the  delicate  jiathological  cbanictors 
of  these  sources  of  obstruction,  and  of 
all  the  occasions  which  give  rise  to  them, 
it  is  not  in  my  province  to  tieat ;  it 
rests  with  me  only  to  show  how  they 
attect  life,  when  they  have  once  urison. 

Of  tiie  relative  eli'ect  tliat  the  diti'erent 
forms  of  impediment  will  have  in  ]iro- 
ducing  syncope,  T  may  remark,  tliat, 
caeteris  paribus,  the  danger  of  syncope 
increases  in  ju-oportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  obstruction  and  its  power  of 
resistance,  and  also  that  tlie  jiosition 
of  the  obstruction  will  somewhat  modify 
the  rapidity  of  the  result.  Thus,  with 
reference  to  jiosition,  it  is  on  mechani- 
cal grounds  evident  that  pure  syncope 
will  be  more  rapid  when  the  source  of 
obstruction  is  on  the  left  side  tlian 
when  it  is  on  the  right;  for  if  tbe  Wood 
be  suddenly  checked  on  tbe  right  side, 
the  heart,  usually  speaking,  will  contain 
some  blood  at  the  moment  of  stopjiage, 
and  the  lungs  also  will  retain  some 
blood,  which  they  will  return  to  the 
left  auricle;  and  so  the  left  heart  in 
contracting  will  drive  round  one  or 
more  circuits  of  blood  alter  the  arrest, 
and  for  a  brief  time  animation  will  be 
kept  u]).  But  when  a  perfect  obstruc- 
tion occurs  on  the  left  side,  the  systemic 
circuit  is  cut  short  at  once,  and  instant 
death  must  ensue. 

But  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
danger  of  sudden  syncope  is  in  propor- 
tion with  the  extent,  power  of  resistance, 
and  Jiosition  of  the  obstacle,   it  is  at 
the  same  time  necessary  to  qualify  this 
remark    by     stating    that    exceptional 
cases  to  the  rule  laid  down  are  not  very 
uncommon,   and    that   an    obstruction 
may  be  found  in  the  heart  after  death, 
with  evidences  of  its  having  existed  Jbr 
years  before  proving  fatal,    and  yet  of 
such  a   nature    as  nearly  to  obliterate 
an   important  opening.       One   of  the 
most  singular  cases  of  this  kind  with 
which    I    am     acquainted   occurred    in 
the  practice  of  a  gentleman,  (now  de- 
ceased),    Mr.    Martin,    of    Haverhill, 
Essex,  and  is  reported  by  Dr.  Crisp, 
in    his    Prize    Essay  on    Disease    of 
Arteries.:::      The   subject  of  this  case 
was  a  gardener,  45  years  of  age,  Mho 
for  ten  years  jjast  had  suffered   from 
symptoms  of  heart  disease,  but  without 
dropsy,  or    any  other  affection  serious 
enough   to  keep  him  from  his  labour. 
One  day,  on  stooping  to  jiick  up  some- 
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thing,  he  fell  dead.  At  the  autopsy, 
the  lungs  were  found  sound,  but  tlie 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  hypertro- 
phied,  the  aorta  dilated,  and  the  aortic 
valves  converted  into  a  bony  circle, 
having  a  small  oblong  orifice  wliich 
would  scarcely  admit  the  blade  of  a 
common-sized  penknife.  Nor  is  this 
very  curious  case  the  only  one  of  tlie 
kind  recorded,  many  like  it  have  been 
met  with,  the  lesion  having  even  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  patients  who 
had  died  from  some  other  cause. 

It  is  ]iroper  more(Jver  to  add  in  this 
place,  thattliesc  ibrms  of  lieart  disease, 
when  they  cause  the  extinction  of  life, 
do  not  invariably  iiring  about  that  re- 
sult by  pure  syncnpe,  but  sometimes  by 
a  com]iound  form  of  death  in  which 
syncope  forms  only  one  element.  Cases 
of  this  description  will  come  before  us 
on  another  occasion,  and  will  meet  with 
the  consideration  they  deseiTe  ;  at  pre- 
sent I  allude  only  to  those  cases  in 
which  simple  syncope  ensues. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  that 
in  the  curious  case  related  above  not 
only  was  the  aortic  opening  constricted, 
but  tlie  left  ventricle  was  liypertrophied, 
the  latter  condition  being  so  ob- 
viously a  conservative  process,  set  up 
for  enabling  the  walls  of  the  heart  to 
meet  the  obstacle  thrown  in  the  blood's 
track,  that  I  allude  to  it  only  by  way 
of  prelude  to  the  observation,  tliat 
scarce  any  serious  affection  of  the  heart 
ever  exists  without  there  being  esta- 
blished some  com])ensation  to  meet  the 
danger  and  the  difficulty ;  for  "  uus- 
quam  alma  rei'um  parens  prolem  de- 
serit." 

-  Thus  we  1  earn  that  the  sufferer  from 
an  obstruction  at  liis  life's  centre  is 
often  by  an  admirable  contrivance 
shielded  from  danger,  as  much  as  he 
can  be,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  life  frequently  is  for  a  con- 
siderable time  prolonged.  J-?ut  let  not  1 
this  knowledge  make  us  tliink  too 
little  of  the  disease  under  which  such 
a  patient  suffers;  his  life  still  hangs 
upon  a  thread,  liable  to  be  snapped  liy 
the  most  trivial  accident.  Tlie  heart, 
in  fact,  nuiy  be  said  to  have  lost  its 
balance;  its  contractile  power  and  its 
size  are  no  longer,  as  in  health,  com- 
mensurate with  the  wiMght  of  blood 
which  it    receives,  nor   is  the  jiuteucy 
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of  its  flood-gates  and  cavities  commen- 
surate with  its  contractile  power  and 
capacity. 

Brietly  to  record  my  own  views  on 
the  subject,  I  believe  there  are  two 
distinct  modes  by  which  the  circulation 
may  be  brought  to  a  stand  during  the 
existence  of  a  firm  and  extensive  barrier 
in  the  passages  of  the  heart.  First,  in 
the  event  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  being  sent  to  the  heart,  the  bar- 
rier may  afford  so  unich  impediment 
tiiat  the  heart  shall  paralyse  itself,  in 
its  endeavour  to  get  free  of  its  burthen. 
Secondly,  in  the  event  of  a  diminished 
quantity  of  blood  arriving  at  the  heart, 
tiie  unyielding  barrier,  standing  out  as 
it  usually  does  at  ii  right  aiigle  with  tlie 
walls  of  the  heart,  may  prevent  those 
walls  during  their  contraction  from  ap- 
pro.xiinatiiig  so  near  to  eacli  other  as 
they  otherwise  would,  and  may  thus 
keej)  the  blood  from  being  acted  upon 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  it  past 
the  obstacle,  and  may  so  lead  to  an  ar- 
rest of  the  whole  circulation. 

In  proceedinpf  with  our  inquiry  then, 
we  discuss,  first,  those  external  acci- 
dents or  causes  wlucli  tend  to  produce 
syncope,  in  tlie  cases  of  obstruction 
specified,  and  also  examine  into  the 
mode  by  which  these  causes  act. 

Secondly,  we  consider  the  natural 
defences  that  are  set  up  in  oj^position 
to  the  obstniction. 

By  this  means  we  shall  be  cualded 
in  the  end  to  balance  the  power  of  these 
defences  against  the  obstacle  and  acci- 
dent, and  thus  ariive  at  some  important 
practical  conclusions. 

Causes  which  act  on  the  obstructed  heart 
so  as  to  induce  syncope. 
Exertion. — One  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  syncope  in  connection  with 
an  obstruction  at  tlie  heart  is  bodily 
exertion.  Why  this  should  be  so  at 
once  occurs  to  the  physiologist,  who 
takes  into  consideration  tlie  dillereut 
modes  by  which  exertion  is  capable  of 
exciting  the  circulation.  Thus,  during 
tliose  active  forms  of  exercises,  such  as 
running  or  leaping,  the  effect  of  con- 
cussion upon  the  vascular  systems  is 
alone  very  great,  as  f  liave  before 
shown.  J5y  it  tlie  various  currents  from 
the  upper  extremities  are  brought  down 
more  rapidly  into  tlie  left  auricle,  wiiile 
at  the  same  time  the  course  of  tiic  ar- 
terial blood  through  the  ascending  aorta 
is  in  a  corresjioudiug  degree  arrested, 
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whereby  the  heart  is  immediately  af- 
foi'tod  in  a  mavkcfl  degree,  both  at  its 
outlets  and  inlets.  Then  by  the  same 
cause  tlie  respiratory  acts  ai-e  made  to 
play  with  greater  vigour,  thus  again 
alfeoting  the  eentral  organ  by  thrinving 
the  blood  more  rapidly  into  its  left  side. 
Lastly,  the  ett'ect  of  the  museular  pres- 
sure on  the  veins  may  be  notieod  as 
somewhat  accelerating  the  circulation  ; 
this  latter,  however,  very  slightly. 

Tjooking,  therefore,  at  these  cttccts  of 
bodily  exertion  on  the  circulation  to 
the  lieart,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what 
will  be  the  result  of  them  when  one  of 
the  indispensable  openings  of  the  lieart 
hapjicnsto  be  obstrueted  even  in  a  small 
degree.  The  power  of  tiie  heart  may 
at  tirst  be  good,  and.  receiving  an  over- 
charge of  blood,  the  organ  may  aut  with 
sufHoient  power  to  projiel  most  part  of 
the  charge  ;  but  the  portal  is  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  whole  current,  the  bur- 
then i'rom  behind  increases,  and  at  last 
the  heart  becomes  paralysed  by  its 
own  eiforts,  and  the  circulation  is  choked 
at  the  centre. 

Now  such  occurrences  are  really  and 
truly  often  occurring  in  practice,  and 
we  are  not  without  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing those  forms  of  exercise 
which  are  most  dangerous  to  patients 
hibonring  under  heart  disease,  and  also 
those  circumstances  wider  which  exer- 
tion acts  most  determinately. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  exertion  that 
are  apt  to  jiroduce  syncope  where  there 
is  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  at 
the  heart.  The  first  is,  where  the  exer- 
tion is  violent,  as  in  running,  leaping, 
climbing  ascents,  and  the  like  ;  the 
second  is,  wb.ere  the  exertion  is  itself 
moderate,  but  perfoi'med  under  cii-cum- 
stauces  capable  of  rendering  it  dan- 
gerous. 

Cases  of  sj-ncope  from  the  fii'st-named 
class  of  bodily  exertions,  during  disease 
of  the  heart,  are  very  common ;  and 
the  first  attack  indeed  is  often  at  once 
fatal :  to  give  instances  would  be  need- 
less, every  practitioner  has  seen  some 
such. 

In  connection  with  tliis  class  of  acci- 
dents it  may  not  be  inadvisable  to 
speak  of  certain  effects  which  sudden 
violent  exercise  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  healthy  heart;  inasmuch 
as  we  shall  then  have  a  more  perfect 
insight  into  the  effects  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  them  on  an  unsound  one. 

It  is  due  to  our  iilnstrious  countiy 


man,  Dr.  Latham,  to  say,  that  he  was 
the  tirst  observer  who  called  attention 
to  tliis  important  subject. 

Tn  one  of  his  adniirable  lectures  on 
Clinical  Medicine, •:•  he  luis  very  a])»ro- 
jirialely  called  the  effects  of  which  I 
speak  "  shocks  to  the  heart." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  La- 
tham's reasoning  is  this, — that  during 
a  state  of  health  the  system  may  sustain 
a  shock,  not  in  itself  apparently  violent, 
but  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay  the 
foinidation  of  a  most  dangerous  and  in- 
curable disease  of  the  heart,  attended 
with  palpitation,  dilatation,  hypertrophy, 
and  evtMi  valvular  ohstruction. 

The  accidents  liy  which  such  disease 
may  he  produced  have  also  been  noted 
by  this  observer,  and  cases  illustrative 
have  been  supplied.  The  shock  may  be 
produced  by  some  slight  accident  or 
ove)--exertion, — running,  rowing,  plung- 
ing into  cold  water  after  fatigue,  fits  of 
passion,  and  the  like. 

All  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Latham 
are  very  striking,  and  deserve  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  every  medical  practitioner. 
I  shall  just  sketch  out  one: — 

A  young  mad,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  old,  and  who  has  been 
intemperate,  is  seized  in  the  midst  of  a 
vigorous  pastime  (rowing)  with  sudden 
pain  at  the  heart,  and  sense  of  a])])roach- 
ing  dissolution.  His])hysician  minister- 
ing to  an  emergency,  bleeds  him  largely, 
and  the  relief  that  follows  is  so  instan- 
taneous that  he  is  sure  it  has  saved 
his  life.  But  pain  and  palpitation  re- 
main, and  often  bring  on  the  same 
sensation  of  death,  relieved  by  the  same 
means.  Twice  or  thrice  in  two  years 
the  palpitation  has  run  on  to  excess, 
and  the  death  like  feeling  reappeared. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  profession;  but 
whatever  he  does,  business  and  pleasure, 
andeatiuganddrinking,are  all  luulertlie 
constraint  of  continual  watchfulness,  for 
the  sake  of  moderating  the  palpitation 
of  the  heart. 

Cases  oi  valvular  disease,  arising  from 
the  effect  of  shocks  to  the  system,  have 
also  been  recorded. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,-)-  Dr.  Peacock  ex- 
hibited a  sjiecimen  of  aortic  valvular 
disease,  finely  illustrative  of  tliis  snb' 
\pct. 


*  Lectures  on  Clinical  .?.lcdicine,  lee.  xxviii. 
vol.  ii.     Lominn,  1840. 

t  Meeting  held  May  6th,  1851.  For  report 
vide  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  June  6th, 
1851. 
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The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  sailor, 
who,  while  emlearonrinjr  to  ascend  the 
mast  of  a  ship  more  rapidly  thau  another 
man,  was  suddenly  seized  witli  pain 
in  the  region  of  tlie  heart,  and  syncope, 
and  ever  after  suffered  from  syniptouis 
of  cardiac  disease.  He  died  on  tlie 
7th  of  April,  1*^51,  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  having  been  able  to  attend  to 
his  duties  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time  between  the  accident  and  his 
death,  a  period  of  many  months.  The 
autopsy  showed  the  heart  large,  weigh- 
ing IT  J  ounces,  with  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  left  ventricle.  The  aortic 
valves  were  extremely  incompetent,  the 
left  and  posterior  valves  being  much 
thickened  and  shortened,  and  having 
their  common  angle  of  attachment 
inserted  at  a  point  nearly  half  an  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  two  other  angles. 
Above  this  point  there  was  a  large  and 
thick  ])late  of  bone,  and  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  tlie  ventricle,  and  tlie  free 
fold  of  tlie  mitral  valve,  tliere  were  small 
particles  of  organized  false  membrane  ; 
near  the  free  edge  of  the  mitral  valve 
there  was  a  small  orifice,  which  com- 
municated with  a  long  bod}-,  resembling 
an  ordinary  vegetation,  which  projected 
into  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle. 

A  case  has  also  been  related  by  Dr. 
Crisp,  of  heart  disease,  consisting 
of  vegetations  on  the  aortic  valves,  and 
enlargement  of  the  left  side,  ultimately 
causing  death,  in  which  the  disease 
seemed  to  have  arisen  from  the  cflect  of 
three  powerful  shocks  from  an  electrical 
machine.  This  case  was  one,  I  believe, 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  just 
referred  to. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the 
accidents  specified  produce  their  pecu- 
liar and  dangerous  efiects  upon  the 
heart,  an  explanation  has  already,  to  a 
certain  e.\.tent,  been  found. 

The  patient  at  the  tnoraent  of  the 
accident  is  subjected  to  exercise  of  some 
kind,  or  to  some  series  of  acts  involving 
considerable  bodily  disturbance.  fn 
Dr.  Latham's  case,  the  ])atient  was 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  ])astime  (row- 
ing). In  this  exercise  the  strain 
on  every  part  of  the  body  may  be  said 
to  he  excessive  :  the  inspiration  is 
rapid  and  deep,  and  the  chest  is  ex- 
panded to  the  utmost.  In  the  course 
of  every  few  seconds  the  body  is  brought 
fonvard  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  nnd 
then  carried  back  with  a  violent  efi'ort 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  had  been  pre- 


viously advanced.  The  direction  in 
which  the  blood  should  be  propelled  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  is  thus  con- 
tinually altei'ed,  and  each  backvvai-d 
movement  acting  like  a  concussion  to 
the  feet,  tends,  in  a  way  that  I  have 
before  shown,  to  throw  the  ascending 
arterial  current  down  upon  the  heart. 
Lastly,  the  power  that  the  muscles  may 
have  over  tlic  veins  is  now  brought 
into  its  fullest  play. 

The  heart,  called  by  all  these  com- 
bined acts  into  nnwonted  action,  for  a 
time  overcomes  the  excessive  duty 
thrown  upon  it.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
ovei'burthened  at  last,  may  succumb, 
and  then  syncope  follows.  In  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  L-itliam  tliis  extreme 
conclusion  was  averted,  and  the  load  on 
the  heart  relieved  by  venesection.  But 
though  immediately  fatal  effects  were 
for  a  time  warded  otf  by  this  means,  yet 
disease  remained,  and  the  train  of  symp- 
toms described  again  and  again  re- 
turned. ^Vith  what  morbid  condition 
of  the  heart  were  these  connected  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  tlie  func- 
tion of  the  heart,  as  an  involuntary  and 
overacting  muscle,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  together  with  the  fact  that  this 
muscle  has  been  overburthened,  wearied, 
and  thrown  out  of  tune.  In  the  event 
of  any  common  muscle,  such  as  the  del- 
toid, being  overta.Ked  in  the  same  way, 
the  bad  effects  may  be  remedied,  and 
jiristine  vigour  restored  by  means  of 
one  simple  condition, — rest.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  heart  this  is  unattain- 
able; the  heart  can  never  rest,  and 
hence  it  never  thoroughly  gets  over  the 
effects  of  the  v,-earied  state  into  which 
it  was  thrown.  It  may  play  on,  but  its 
nice  eipiilibrum  is  lost,  its  action  is 
irregulai-,  and  a  portion  of  its  energy 
gone,  and  any  renewed  obstacle  thrown 
in  its  way,  is  met  now,  not  with  the 
slow  tonicity  of  health,  but  with  a  quick 
palpitating  beat;  the  organ,  in  fine,  is 
endeavouring  to  perform  by  rapidity  q/ 
action  what  it  fails  to  eft'ect  by  simple 
j/ower  ;  a  sure  sign  of  great  and  dange- 
rous debility. 

But  still  further.  The  want  of  tone 
in  this  muscular  viscus  cannot  long 
exist  without  leading  to  another  impor- 
tant change, — viz.,  exjiansion  of  its 
walls,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  its 
cavities.  Here,  too,  arc  the  germs  of  a 
second  danger,  for  as  the  cavity  dilates, 
its  capacity  for  holding  blood  increases, 
and  if  this  goes  on  progressing,  nothing 
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is  move  obvious  thnii  that  in  time,  on 
the  event  of  iiny  accoleration  of  tlio 
circulation,  tlie  propulsive  power  of  the 
heart  shall  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  wei^lit  of  blood  it  must  propel. 

To  meet  such  a  couchision,  however, 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy 
comes  into  action,  that,  viz.,  in  virtue 
of  which  muscular  structures,  when 
thrown  into  a  state  of  quickened  action, 
have  their  nutrition  increased,  and  their 
substance  thickened,  or  hy]iertrophied. 
lu  the  case  of  the  heart  this  change 
also  happens,  for  it  has  been  shown 
tliat,  under  tlie  circumstances  narrated, 
the  organ  in  losing  energy  gains  in 
rapidity  of  action ;  the  increased  rapidity 
ensures  augmented  nutrition,  hyper- 
ti'ophy  results,  and  thus,  by  an  admirable 
necessity,  power  is  to  a  certain  extent 
regained. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  of  shocks  to 
the  healthy  heart,  we  see  more  clearly 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  effect  of 
similar  shocks  on  a  heart  in  which  any 
obstruction  exists,  and  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  increased  danger  that  must 
necessarily  follow. 

But  it  is  not  violent  shocks  or  exces- 
sive exertions  that  are  alone  dangerous ; 
for  certain  conditions  being  present, 
common  and  very  moderate  exertion 
may  lead  to  fatal  residts,  where  thei'e 
is  even  trifling  disease  at  the  heart. 

The  conditions  that  may  be  named 
as  favouring  such  issues  are,  exhaus- 
tion of  the  body  from  fasting  or  any 
other  debilitating  cause.  I  could  give 
numerous  examples  of  syncopal  death 
following  exertion  under  such  a  condi- 
tion ;  one,  however,  is  all  that  I  have 
space  to  record,  and  of  this  I  can  give 
hut  the  briefest  absti'act.  It  is  related 
hy  that  truly  excellent  observer,  Louis, 
in  his  treatise  entitled  "  Des  morts  su- 
bites,  ou  sun-eneux  tres  promptement 
et  tout  a  fait  imprevues." 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  joiner, 
aged  twenty-one  years,  who  whilst  pass- 
ing the  hospital  La  Charite,  on  his  way 
to  breakfast  with  his  brother,  falls  to 
the  ground  insensible  and  powerless. 
He  is  at  once  conveyed  into  one  of  the 
■wards  of  the  hospital,  and  the  house 
surgeon,  M.  Beaumetz,  tiies  to  take 
hlood,  but  the  patient  is  no  more. 

This  young  man  is  represented  to  be 
of  good  conduct,  and  has  not  complained 
of  any  particular  uneasiness  to  his  bi'o- 
ther,  with  whom  he  lived  on  most 
friendly  terms. 


In  this  case,  as  will  be  observed, 
death  took  place  immediately  before  the 
morning  meal,  when  we  may  presume 
that  no  food  had  been  taken  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  probably  not  since  the 
previous  day. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  nar- 
rated at  great  length  ;  but  t  shall 
remark  concerning  them,  that  as  the 
suddenness  of  death  could  he  referred 
only  to  two  organs,  the  brain  or  the 
iieart,  these  parts  were  especially  ex- 
amined. The  brain  was  found  soft  in 
some  of  its  parts,  and  a  little  injected, 
but  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
mischief;  its  left  ventricle  was  dilated 
and  hyjiertrophied;  the  aortic  and  miti-al 
valves  were  much  ossified,  one  of  the 
ossifications  on  the  aortic  valves  having 
the  form  of  a  stalactite ;  the  orifices  of 
communication  between  the  aorta  and 
the  ventricle,  and  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  were  extremely  contracted, 
and  the  ventricle  contained  but  vei-y 
little  blood. 

In  the  remarks  with  which  the  author 
concludes  this  case,  he  seems  inclined 
to  think  that  death  tookplace  by  s^wcope, 
and  is  only  prevented  from  asserting 
such  as  the  fact  by  the  circumstances 
that  the  face  presented  a  slight  violet 
tinge  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  and  that 
there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  the 
attack. 

"With  reference  to  the  dark  tinge  of 
the  face,  however,  I  do  not  think  it  by 
any  means  necessarily  absent  in  cases 
of  pure  syncope :  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  not  unft'equently  present, 
being  dependent  on  the  circumstance 
that,  the  heart  failing  in  its  ability  to 
drive  the  blood  round  the  circuit  of  the 
body,  the  venous  circulation  is  suddenly 
an-ested,  and  the  veins  of  the  surface 
injected. 

"With  refei'ence  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  syncope  in  this  case,  I  think  it  is 
found  in  the  fact  of  the  system  re- 
quiring at  the  time  to  be  recrrited  with 
food :  the  heart,  large  and  obstructed, 
and  not  receiving  the  supply  of  blood 
required  under  the  circumstances,  failed 
to  conti-act  sufhciently  to  force  on  a 
fresh  ciuTent  of  blood  from  its  left  side, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  instantaneous 
death  by  syncope. 

Sudden  change  of  position,  as  it  gi'eatly 
affects  the  healthy  heart,  so,  also,  does 
it  more  seriously  act  ujion  an  obstructed 
one,  and  therefore  often  proves  a  cause 
of  sudden  death. 
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The  chauf^ps  of  position  that  are  more 
apt  to  be  followed  by  syncope  during 
heart  disease  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
bending  of  the  body  forward  from  the  |>er- 
pendi(!ular,  and  suddenly  raising  it  into 
the  perpendicular  from  the  recumbent 
position. 

An  illustration  of  death  by  syncope 
from  the  first  of  these  causes  has  already 
been   given  from  tlie   practice  of  Mr. 
Martin,  where  a  gardener,  after  living 
several   years   with    a  most  dangerous 
barrier  in  his  heart,  died  suddenly  in 
tlie   act  of  stooping  to  jiick  up  some- 
thing from  the  ground.     I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  believe  that  such  a  change 
in  position  as  the  one  najnedonly  causes 
death  in  very  extreme  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  wl)ere  the  obstacle  exists  at 
the  grand  outlet  of  the  heart, — i.  e.,  at 
the  aortic  ventricular  orifice,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  alluded  to,  and  in  which  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  merest  change 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  terminate 
life ;  the  act  of  stooping  es])ecially  so, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  alter  entirely  the 
course  of  blood  through  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  ascending  aorta  from  an  up- 
ward to  a  downward  How,  and  thereby 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  current  that 
had  to  jiass  through  the  contracted  and 
unyielding  orifice. 

The  second  change  of  j'osition  to 
which  I  have  alluded. — viz.,  rising  erect 
from  recumbency,  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon cause  of  fatal  syncope  during  the 
existence  of  a  barrier  at  the  heart. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  familiar  to  every 
practitioner;  and  the  cause  of  death  in 
them  is  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  now  well  ascertained,  that 
in  health  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in- 
variably increased  on  raising  the  body 
from  the  recumbent  posture.  I  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  why  this 
should  be  so ;  but  I  may  state  that,  let 
the  theory  of  tlie  matter  be  what  it  may, 
one  thing  is  certain, — viz.,  that  under 
the  conditions  namf^d  the  heart  receives 
a  considerable  increase  of  blood  into 
its  chambers,  and  that,  in  tlie  case  of  a 
barrier  e.x.isting  at  any  of  the  outlets  of 
these  chambers,  sudden  sto])page  in  the 
motion  of  the  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation frequently  happens,  from  its 
inability  to  relieve  itself  of  the  cliai'ge 
thus  thrown  suddenly  upon  it. 

Jn  a  jjrevious  paper  1  have  shown 
how,  from  this  l.-ist-named  change  in 
the  position  of  the  body,  sudden  death 
will  sometimes  ensue  by  syncope  during 


recovery  from  fevers  and  other  diseases 
of  debility.  It  is  not  unnecessary  here 
to  state  tliat  death  in  these  two  sets  of 
ca.ses  nevertheless  fallows  difFerenily, 
altliough  brought  about  by  the  same 
cause.  In  the  syncope  from  debility 
there  need  be  no  bai"rier  to  the  cooi'se 
of  the  circulation  ;  the  heart  fails  from 
simple  w"eakness,  and  is  left  more  or  less 
emptied  of  blood ;  while  in  the  cases 
which  have  been  lately  dwelt  upon,  and 
in  which  a  barrier  e.xists,  the  heart  may 
have  power,  but  be  unable  to  exert  its 
powe)-  to  advantage.  I  allude  to  this 
difi'ereuce,  because,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  it  involves  most  important  diver- 
sities in  managing  these  several  classes 
of  cases. 

The  observations  already  made  as  to 
an  advanced  state  of  heart  disease  beiii^ 
usual  before  the  act  of  stooping  proves 
fatal,  hold  good,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
change  of  position  now  under  conside- 
ration, though  not  to  so  gi'eat  an  ex- 
tent. 

The  effects,  indeed,  of  very  consider- 
able obstruction  often  continue  to  pro- 
gress for  a  long  time,  during  which  the 
heart  dilates  and  hyjiertrophies,  and  not 
uncommouly  becomes  cliarged  with  clots 
of  blood;  yet  in  this  state  it  sometimes 
continues  to  act,and  the  patient  sm-vives 
for  a  long  time,  sufiering  all  the  secon- 
dary miseries  of  heart  disease.  Atleugth, 
while  performing  some  slight  act, — as 
that  of  rising  from  bed,  the  circulating 
organ  suddenly  becomes  effectually 
clogged,  and  life  departs  by  a  rapid 
syncope. 

Bouillaud,  in  his  admirable  clinical 
work  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  the  effects  I  have 
just  traced,  in  the  case  of  a  young  maa 
who,  after  several  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism, is  brought  under  clinical  notice, 
suffering  from  confirmed  heart  disease, 
attended  with  raostdistressingsymjjtoms. 
He  struggles  on  until  the  17th  day  of 
admission,  when,  at  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  com])lain8  of  diffi- 
cult respiration  and  inability  to  speiik. 
His  limbs  are  cold  ;  he  has  raised  him- 
self into  the  sitting  ])osture,  and  some 
minutes  afterwards  he  has  fallen  for- 
wards. He  is  returned  to  bed ;  the 
body  is  cold,  the  ])ulse  feeble,  thread-like, 
and  almost  insensible,  as  «lso  are  tlie- 
beats  of  the  heart.  Respiration  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  established  by  nieclia- 
nical    action    to   the  thorax,   and   the 
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jiigular  vein  is  opened,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose— life  censes. 

Tlie  autopsy  shoAvs  tlie  hoiirt  to  be 
gi'oatly  enhir},'ed  (equal  in  volume  to 
Suit  of  a  calf) ;  its  cavities  arc  engorged 
with  clots  of  blood,  some  recent,  others 
in  tlie  right  cavities  of  older  date  ;  one 
is  lirm  and  white,  aualogt)us  to  washed 
meat,  and  very  adhnrent.  The  right 
Tentricle  is  hypertrophied,  hut  its  valves 
are  healthy.  I'pon  the  aortic  valves 
are  warty  vegetations,  and  the  valves 
themselves  are  hard  and  thick,  but  act 
tolerably  freely.  The  bicuspid  valves 
ai-e  tliickened,  the  aortic  orifice  is 
contracted,  and  the  cavity  of  the  left 
ventricle  very  much  dilated. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  case, 
many  important  lesions  being  omitted. 
Gf  the  mode  in  which  death  was 
brought  on,  the  author  remarks  that 
some  difficulty  remains,  but  adds  that 
the  (dots  of  blood  in  the  heart  had  pro- 
bably something  to  do  with  the  matter  : 
*'Toutefois,  il  est  probable  que  quelques- 
imes  des  concretions  sanguiues  i-eucoii- 
ti"ees  dans  le  coeur  n'ont  pas  ete  eU'an- 
^eres  a  ces  accidents."* 

The  several  causes  I  have  thus  far 
mentioned  are  sometimes  aided  in 
bringing  on  syncope  by  another  condi- 
tion during  the  existence  of  valvular  or 
other  obstruction.  It  would  seem  that, 
in  certain  states  of  the  blood,  thelibrine 
of  that  fluid  is  capable  dming  life  of 
becoming  coagulated  in  the  course  of 
its  agitation  against  the  valves  and 
other  structures  of  the  heart,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  can  be  coagulated, 
after  reinovid  from  the  body,  by  agita- 
tion with  a  stick  or  bunch  of  twigs. 
This  opinion,  first  pronudgated  by 
Bouil]a.ud,f  has  met  with  the  sanction  of 
Dr.  Hope,  and  is,  I  believe,  essentially 
correct.* 

Now  in  the  case  of  a  valve  being 
more  resistant  than  is  normal,  and  of  a 
valvulai-  opening  being  contracted,  it  is 
evident  that,  on  the  ap])lication  of  an 
exciting  cause  such  as  the  one  last  al- 
luded to,  or  any  of  the  previous  ones, 
this  fibrinous  deposit  may  be  lett  in 
sufficient  quantity  on  the  valve  to  close 
up  its  contracted  orifice,  and  so,  by  af- 
fording a  gi'eat  barrier  to  the  course  of 
the  blood,  may  airest  the  play  of  the 


*  Bouillaud,  des  Maladies  dti  GtBur,  Observa. 
tion  97. 
t  Op.  cit.,  t.  ii.,  p.  313. 
i  Hope  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  370. 


heart   and  bring   on   instant  syncopal 
death. 

A  case  of  sudden  death  related  by  Dr. 
Crisp  in  his  essay  to  which  F  have  al- 
ready refericd,  aiibrds,  I  opine,  the  best 
illustration  on  record  of  the  occurrence 
to  which  J  allude. 

The  case  bri(d]y  is  this : — A  woman  in 
the  Walworth  Poor  House,  who  has 
gone  tln-ough  a  good  labour,  suddenly 
dies  a  few  days  afterwards,  shortly  after 
raising  herself  from  the  recumbent 
into  the  sitting  jjosture.  The  autopsy 
discloses  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the 
mischief.  The  left  ventricle  is  nuich 
hypertrophied,  the  edges  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  in-egular,  one  valve  is 
much  thickened  and  cartilaginous,  and 
to  this  is  attached  a  fibrinous  coagulum 
two  inches  in  length,  and  extending  into 
the  aorta.  The  membrane  lining  the 
valve  internally  is  ruptured,  and  the 
right  auricle  is  filled  with  a  white  gela- 
tinous coagvdum. 

The  elements  of  the  fatal  event  in 
this  case  consisted  in  the  forcing  of  too 
large  a  stream  of  blood,  brought  sud- 
denly into  the  heart  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  recumliency,  through  the  con- 
tracted aortic  orifice,  and  past  the  indu- 
rated valve,  the  ett'ect  of  which  was  the 
production  of  a  large  fibrinous  deposit, 
which  effectually  jilugged  up  the  open- 
ing. The  cause  of  the  ruptured  mem- 
brane probably  lay  in  the  etibrts  made 
by  the  heai't  to  force  a  passage  past 
the  barrier. 

I  assume,  also,  that  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  taking  place  so  soon  after 
pregnancy,  and  the  existence  of  the 
white  gelatinous  coagulum  found  in  the 
light  auricle,  both  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  my  view.* 
Mortlake,  June,  17, 1851. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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*  It  is  but  fair  to  add  Dr.  Crisp's  own  view  of 
the  case,  which  is,  that  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  rupture  of  the  valve,  vide  p.  89.  The  prepa- 
ration is  in  the  College  Museum,  No.  1556. 
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The  Quarterly  .Return  of  the  Ecgistrar- 
General,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
presents  as  usual  many  facts  of  great 
interest  and  value  in  medical  statistics. 
It  is  certainly  higlily  creditable  to  the 
Kegistrar-General,  and  those  placed  un- 
der him,  that  we  have  now  a  quarterly 
publication,  setting  forth,  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  the  relative  mortality 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  and  thus  pointing 
out  the  comparative  salubrity  or  insalu- 
brity of  places.  When  we  look  at  the 
array  of  figures  on  which  the  conclu- 
sions are  based,  and  consider  the  nume- 
rous and  complex  returns  from  which 
they  have  been  collected,  we  are  con- 
strained to  regard  this  quarterly  sum- 
mary as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
watchfulness  and  care  bestowed  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  country.  We  wish 
we  could  say  that  the  same  watchfulness 
is  with  equal  energy  directed  to  the 
removal  of  those  causes  of  disease  and 
death  which  are  here  chronicled  with 
such  numerical  accuracy.  Our  readers 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of 
Government  in  this  respect,  to  need  tliat 
we  should  point  them  out.  While  we 
take  the  lead  of  all  other  nations  in  our 
regular  statistical  publications  of  bii-ths 
and  deaths,  we  are  content  to  allow  the 
tide  of  mortality  to  roll  on  without  any 
attempt  to  break  its  course,  and  we  hand 
over  tlie  control  of  the  health  of  the 
country  to  a  non-medical  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, who  are  as  incompetent  to 
suggest,  as  they  are  to  carry  out  any 
really  useful  sanitary  measures. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  Quarterly  lleturn.  Mar- 
riages are  not  of  much  interest  in  a 


medical  point  of  view ;  we  pass  at  once, 
cherefore,  to  Births  and  Deaths.  The 
former  indicate  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  spite  of  depressing  causes ;  while 
the  latter  throw  a  Hght  upon  the  results 
of  medical  practice  in  checking  disease. 

Births.        Deaths. 
, „K,.  C  March  quarter  .     144,602     98,607         \ 
^^^^  I  June  quarter      .     155,727     93,005 

,„-,  f  March  quarter  .     157,374  105,446 
I  June  quarter      .     159,138     99,639 

These  births  and  deaths  refer  to  all 
the  districts  of  England.  The  figures 
show  that,  taking  the  quarterly  num- 
bers, or  in  comparing  one  year  with 
another,  the  increase  of  births  is  pro- 
gressive. The  mortality  taljle,  however, 
presents  great  fluctuation.  Thus  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  deaths; 
and  the  mortality  for  the  June  quarter 
of  1851  is  greater  than  in  any  one  of 
the  quai'tcrly  periods  for  1850. 

"  The  annual  rale  of  mortality  in  the 
Spring  quarter  (April,  Alay,  June)  was 
very  uniform  in  ihe  years  1841-46,  or 
^141  per  cent,  on  an  average,  2'174 
when  highest  (1841),  and  2'077  when 
lowest  (1844)  ;  in  the  Spring  of  1847, 
after  the  potato  failure,  the  mortality 
rose  to  2"506,  and  remained  :3'314  and 
2-341  in  the  Springs  of  1848  and  1849  ; 
in  18.")0  it  fell  to  210G.  In  the  Spring 
quarter  of  18.51  the  mortality  was  at 
the  rate  of  2-228  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  lower  than  the  mortality  of 
the  three  bad  seasons  (i847-8-9),  but 
higher  considerably  than  the  mortality 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  7 
years  1H41-6  and  18.')0.  Measles,  scar- 
latina, small-pox,  and  hooping-cough, 
were  epidemic  in  many  districts,  and 
the  chief  causes  of  the  high  mortality. 

"  Different  epidemics  prevail  in  diffe- 
rent places  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
kinds  of  disease-matter  arc  distributed 
over  the  face  of  tiie  country  like  clouds 
over  the  sky  :  the  outbreaks  are  partial, 
segregate,  or  universal ;  an  epidemic 
arises  and  disapjjcars  in  a  village ;  at 
other  times  it  radiates  from  a  town  ;  and 
at  rare  intervals  infests  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    This  law  of  the  distribution  of 
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disease  disclosed  by  the  registration 
ntunis  has  a  ]iractical  ajiiilication  ;  lor 
if  it  is  advantaf^eoiis  to  know  tlic  places 
of  tlio  country  wliioli  are  generally  salu- 
lirious,  it  is  also  useful  to  know  at  any 
particular  time  whether  they  arc  free 
from  epidemics.  Every  disease  of  the 
zymotic  class  ajipears  in  almost  every 
place  at  irregular  intervals ;  and  when 
people  living  in  cities  leave  them,  ami 
visit  watering-places  or  open  healthy 
districts,  they  may  arrive  in  the  midst 
of  an  epidemic,  to  which  their  families 
are  thus  uiuucessarily  exposed.  The 
(Quarterly  Heturns  show  generally  what 
places  are  healthy,  what  arc  unhealthy, 
in  each  season,  and,  with  the  local  re- 
gisters, fiu-nish  the  information  that  is 
required  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  tem])o- 
rarv  residence  in  districts  either  habi- 
tually or  casually  the  seat  of  epidemic 
visitations." 

Although  there  has  been  an  annmil 
increase  of  population,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease from  ]!^J:1  to  l8o]  has  been 
smaller  than  from  1831  to  1841.  The 
following  summary  regarding  this  in- 
crease, and  the  present  state  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  as  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  last  census,  will  he 
found  of  interest : — 

"  The  annual  rate  of  increase  from 
184)  to  18.') I  is  found  to  have  been 
1"212  per  cent.;  whereas  it  was  l';3o2 
per  cent,  in  the  10  years  1831-41.  To 
a  slight  extent  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
hitherto  been  understated  in  the  Tables 
of  the  Quarterly  PiCturn  :  but  tiie  results 
for  ISbO,  when  the  error  is  greatest,  are 
only  affected  in  the  second  decimal 
place. 

"The  population  of  England  and 
AVales  was  i:).U14.1-18  on  June  Tth, 
lf^41,  and  ]7.'.)-2-2,7t;8  on  March  31st, 
18o]  ;  and  this  implies  such  a  rate  of 
increa-;e  that  the  ])opulation.  exclusive 
of  persons  in  sliips,  must  have  been 
about — 

in  tiie  middle  of  18.")!    .     .     17,977,000 

1841    .     .     ir),'.)30,000 

and  the  increase  in  1 0  years      i!, 047, 000 

"  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  therefore,  increased,  on  an  ave- 
rage, ■i04,700  annually;  ohHo  quar- 
terly ;  30-23  weekly ;  'and  ")(iO  daily. 
Prior  to  l*^oO  the  excess  of  registered 
births  over  deaths  does  not  account  for 


the  whole  of  the  increase;  but  in  IH.'iO 
the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
'J'j3,SHS  ;  and  in  the  -lune  quarter  of 
1S")1  tliere  is  an  equivalent  excess  :  for 
the  births  of  1  r)!),13S  children  the  deaths 
of  00,()30  persons  were  registered,  which 
leaves  an  excess  of  5!),4!J9  persons  in 
the  population." 

We  find  but  little  re(pnring  notice 
regarding  the  excess  of  mortality  in 
particular  districts.  There  has  been  no 
general  e2)idemic,  as  in  1840;  but  various 
diseases  have  been  more  prevalent,  and 
have  proved  more  fatal,  in  some  dis- 
tricts than  in  others.  We  are  informed 
that  the  mortality  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall  was  raised  above  the  average 
by  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  and 
small-pox.  The  registrar  of  St.  Ives 
gives  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  mis- 
taken fatalism  among  an  ill-instmcted 
peo])le  : — 

"  Peo])le  have  a  supei'stitious  fear  of 
having  their  children  vaccinated.  They 
say  '  it  is  taking  the  cause  out  of  the 
hands  of  God.'  " 

As  if  to  show  the  penalty  paid  as 
a  result  of  this  neglect,  we  are  informed 
that,  with  respect  to  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
34  persons  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  small- 
pox in  one  sub-district,  not  one  had  been 
vaccinated. 

The  health  of  the  Metropolis  exhibits 
no  improvement  during  the  quarter. 

"The  deaths  out  of  2,361,640  living 
were  13,093,  which  exceed  the  deaths 
in  the  corresponding  June  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year  by  1855,  and  are  88 
more  than  were  i-egi stored  in  1849  :  209 
persons,  chiefly  cliildren,  died  of  small- 
pox, 495  of  measles,  169  of  scarlatina, 
and  734  of  hooping-cough.  The  mor- 
tality from  diarrlioea  is  declining ;  it 
caused  202  deaths  in  the  June  quarter 
of  1S47,  and  191  deaths  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1851.  The  deaths 
from  cholera  in  the  5  June  quarters, 
1«47-51,  were  4,  17,  208,  9,  3." 

So  far  as  a  Judgment  can  be  formed 
from  these  returns,  there  is  nothing  at 
present  to  indicate  that  the  cholera  is 
likely  to  reappear. 


\ 
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MR.  T.  W.  JONES  ON  THE  SENSE  OF  VISION. 


iXebitioi. 


The  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  the 
Almii/hty,  as  displai/ed  in  the  Sense  of 
Vision.  The  Actonian  Prize  Treatise 
for  1851.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones, 
F.R.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital.  Small  8vo. 
pp.  135.     London:  Churchill.     1851. 

Prob.\bi.y  it  is  not  for  ns  to  determine 
whetlier  the  Hundred  Guineas  that  are 
given  away  eveiy  seven  years  as  the 
Actonian  Prize,  might  not  have  been 
better  spent  than  in  Essays  on  Natural 
Theology.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
as  the  prize  has  been  held  out,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  tlie  award  has  also 
been  justly  merited.  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones's  gi-eat  reputation  and  known  phy- 
siological acquirements  were  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  have  assured  us  before  we 
read  the  work  that  the  subject  would  be 
profoundly  and  skilfully  handled.  The 
perusal  thereof  brings  a  full  and  satis- 
factory realization  of  our  expectations. 
The  introduction  and  two  first  chapters 
are  engaged  upon  general  obser- 
vations, suggested  by  the  subjec 
of  the  Treatise ;  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate. The  third  chajiter  enters  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  sense  of  vision 
in  particular,  and  is  divided  into  several 
sections,  the  objects  included  in  which 
•we  now  proceed  to  bring  before  our 
readers  somewhat  fully,  for  although 
by  its  nature  adapted  for  the  general 
reader,  this  ti'eatise  is  also  by  its  con 
tents  well  fitted  to  convey  much  infor- 
mation in  an  agreeable  manner  to  the 
professional  reader  who  may  not  have 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  maintaining 
himself  au  niveau  with  advancing  phy- 
siological science. 

Mr.  Jones  first  treats  of  the  eye .  con- 
sidered as  a  Camera  Obscura,  explain- 
ing its  various  parts,  and  pointing  out 
in  its  dioptric  apparatus  the  analogy 
with  that  mechanism.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  instrument  as  shewn  in  the 
action  of  its  dior)tric  apparatus  on  the 
raysof  light,  as  influencing  the  projection 
of  images  on  the  retina,  and  as  correct- 
ing s]iherical  aberration,  arc  ilhistrated 
by  the  construction  of  o])tical  instru- 
ments by  man,  and  exhibited  in  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man eye.  The  contrivances  also  by 
fvhich  "the  several  parts  of  the  dioptric 


apparatus  are  so  adjusted  as  to  obviate 
chi"omatic  and  distantial  aberration  are 
succinctly  and  lucidly  explained.  In 
another  "Section"  the  author  enters 
upon  the  consideration  of  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  optic  nervous  apjiaratus, 
by  means  of  the  adaptation  of  which 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  ej'^e, 
vision,  or  the  act  of  seeing,  is  effected. 
The  first  point  connected  with  these  is 
that  which  has  been  termed  the  "  out- 
ness "  of  visual  perceptions.  The  author 
argues  foi-  an  original  law  of  the  mind 
by  whicli  objects  are  perceived  to  be 
out  or  from  us,  and  refutes  the  opinion 
that  they  are  first  perceived  to  be  in 
the  eye  iu  the  same  manner  as  a  tactile 
sensation  is  referred  to  the  organs  of 
touch.  If,  observes  the  author,  the  fact 
were  as  stated,  that  persons  wlien  they 
first  see,  think  that  all  things  touch  the 
eye,  it  would  be  no  support  to  thi& 
opinion,  since  it  is  merely  the  surface 
of  the  eye  that  is  alleged  to  be  the  seat 
of  sensation,  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  retina,  and  the  person  ought 
therefore  to  have  supj^osed  that  the  ob- 
jects not  only  touched,  but  were  actu- 
ally in  the  eye.  iSIuch  more  trustworthy 
evidence,  as  Mr.  .Jones  very  forcibly 
points  out,  is  suj)  plied  by  infants  and 
the  young  of  animals. 

"An  infant  gi-asps  at  external  objects. 
Young  turtles  and  crocodiles,  Sir  Hum- 
pluy  Davy  tells  us,  hatched  without  care 
of  parents,  run  to  the  water.  The  croco- 
dile win  bite  at  a  stick,  if  presented  to  it, 
the  moment  it  is  hatched  ;  and  a  chick,  on 
emerging  from  the  shell,  wiU  run  and  pick 
up  a  gram, — an  act  the  animal  would  not  be 
likely  to  perform  if  it  referred  the  grain  to 
the  interior  of  its  own  eye,  instead  of  to 
without,  and  to  some  distance  from  its 
body."     (p.  68.) 

In  further  illustration  of  this  original 
connate  property  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
author  refers  to  the  well-known  sensa- 
tions referrible  to  a  lost  limb. 

To  an  analogous  connate  law  Mr. 
Wliartou  Jones  refers  our  seeing  objects 
upright  as  they  are,  notwithstandmg 
the  imiu'cssion  on  the  retina  is  inverted, 
and  which  we  must  conclude  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience. 

\\\  discussing  the  apparent  size  of 
objects,  the  author  observes: — 

"The  greatness  of  the  apparent  size  of 
visible  objects,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  tlie  retina  impressed  by  their  pictures, 
dejjoiids  on  the  projection  outwards  of  tlie 
mind's  perception  of  the  figm-e.     The  size 
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of  tlie  ret  inal  pii-ture  being  tho  siime,  the 
gi-eater  is  tlic  aj)p;u'out  size  of  the  muul's 
picture,  tlio  farther  distant  out  from  tho 
ejo  it  appears  projected.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  ocular  spectra  consequent  to  im- 
pressions on  the  retina.  Thus,  if  after 
having  in  the  morning  twilight  fixed  our 
eyes  on  any  object,  we  direct  them  to  tho 
sk}-,  we  shall  sec  its  spectrum  projected  of 
a  gigantic  size  on  the  distant  gra}'  expanse. 

As,  in  viewing  an  object,  the  eyes  are 

adjusted  to  tlie  distance  at  which  it  is 
situated,  and  tho  mind  refei"s  its  jiercep- 
tions  outwards  to  that  distance,  it  follows, 
from  what  has  been  above  said,  that  the 
distance  at  which  tho  object  is  situated, 
and  the  size  of  the  jjictm-e  it  projects  on 
the  retina,  are  tlie  conditions  wluch  deter- 
mine its  apparent  size.  As  to  the  size  of 
tho  pietm-o  on  the  retina  itself,  that  depends 
upon,  and  is  in  proportion  to,  the  optic 
angle  under  wliich  the  object  is  seen." 

A  third  section  is  concerned  witli 
"the  durution  of  sensations  after  the 
impression  on  the  retina  has  ceased, 
Tvliich  has  been  estimated  at  abont  one 
third  of  a  second."  To  this  duration  of 
impression  the  author  refers  our  capa- 
bility of  looking  at  a  succession  of  ob- 
jects within  certain  intervals,  as  for 
instance  in  reading.  The  numerous 
stories  of  ghosts,  visions,  &c.,  ai'e,  as 
Mr.  Whixiton  Jones  observes,  jirobably 
e.\plicable  by  reference  to  this  law  of 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  organs  of 
Tisio)!. 

Single  vision  with  two  eyes,  and  the 
visual  perception  of  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  objects,  are  in  the  next  place 
explained.  The  remaining  subjects  of 
this  cliapter  are,  the  movements  of  the 
eyeballs,  and  the  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eyeballs. 

The  work  concludes  with  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  sense  of  vision  in  the 
lower  animals,  including  a  comparison 
of  the  eyes  of  birds  and  fishes,  a  notice 
of  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  and 
crustaceans,  and  the  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  eyes  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

The  readere  of  this  little  work  will 
we  feel  assui*ed  concur  in  our  opinion 
that  the  award  has  been  made  to  merit. 
Not  only  the  professional  reader,  but  to 
the  student  of  (jods  works,  and  to  the 
devout  admirer  of  the  wonders  of  His 
Wisdom  and  Beneficence,  this  Treatise 
will  prove  most  welcome. 


Practical  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of 
Aneurism  by  Compression ;  with,  Plates 
of  the  Instruments  hitherto  employed 
in  Dublin,  and  the  Recent  Improve- 
ments by  Elastic  Pressure,  liy  -Iol- 
LUFE  TuFNEM,,  M.R.I.A. ;  Fellow  of 
the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland  ;  Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin Hospital,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  154. 
])ublin;  Fauuiu.  London:  Churchill. 
l>^r)l. 

This  work,  the  author  informs  us,  has 
grown  out  of  a  clinical  lecture  on  a  case 
of  aneurism,  wliich  he  delivered  to  the 
class  attending  his  Lectures  on.  Military 
Surgery.  Having  been  requested  to 
print  the  observations  then  delivered, 
Mr.  Tufnell  has  publisljed  tlie  essay 
before  us,  with  tlie  hope  of  lessening  the 
prejudice  which  still  exists  against  the 
use  of  compression  in  the  treatment  of 
aneurism,  and  vvitli  the  desire  to  spread 
jiractical  information  with  respect  to 
this  operation.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose  the  author  first  refers  to  the 
case  lately  under  his  care  ;  in  the  next 
place  he  points  out  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
compression,  and  the  particulars  which 
must  be  practically  attended  to  in  con- 
ducting this  mode  of  cure ;  and  lastly, 
by  a  summary  of  the  evidence  in  its 
favour,  and  comparison  with  that  of 
treatment  by  the  ligature,  he  endeavours 
to  show  how  fai'  the  superiority  may  be 
considered  as  pertaining  to  the  treat- 
ment by  compression. 

Mr.  Tufnell,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  opei-ation  by 
compression,  accords  to  Dr.  Bellingham 
the  palm  of  merit  for  the  complete  and 
permanent  establishment  of  this  method 
of  ciu'e.  To  the  Dublin  surgeons  the 
credit  certainly  belongs  of  having  dili- 
gently examined  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  compression,  and  of 
having  shown  how  greatly  the  former 
preponderate.  Engravings  are  given 
by  Mr.  Tufnell  to  illustrate  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  successively  made 
in  the  instruments  employed,  including 
the  last  addition  of  the  caoutchouc  pad 
and  straps  contrived  by  Dr.  Carte. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  features 
to  be  practically  observed  in  the  treat- 
ment by  compression,  the  author  ofiers 
many  very  judicious  ])ractical  observa- 
tions on  tlie  diagnosis  of  aneurism,  on 
the  varieties  which  arc  exhibited  by 
this  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  on  the 
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degree  of  pressure  to  be  used  under 
different  circumstances,  with  many  other 
practical  remarks  which  the  subject  calls 
forth. 

Whilst  summing  up  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  compression,  Mr.  Tufnell  gives 
a  table  of  thirty-nine  cases  of  aneurism 
treated  by  compression  in  J3ublin  during 
the  past  eight  years,  with  the  following 
results : — 

"  In  thirty  of  these  cases  the  cure  has 
been  perfect  and  complete. 

"  In  one,  compression  was  discontinued, 
the  aneurism  not  increasing  subsequently 
in  size. 

"In  two,  the  ligature  was  resorted  to, 
and  the  artery  tied  with  success. 

"In  three,  amputation  was  necessary, 
each  instance  being  followed  by  recovery. 

"In  one  case  death  ensued  from  ery- 
sipelas. 

"  And  two  died  from  co-existing  disease 
of  the  heart"  (p.  112). 

The  peculiar  features  of  each  of  these 
cases  are  recited  by  the  author  with 
sufficient  minuteness  to  present  a  com 
plete  history  of  the  disease,  and  os  these 
thirty-nine  are  stated  by  Mr.  Tufnell  to 
be  the  only  cases  that  have  occui-red  in 
Dublin  up  to  the  time  the  table  was 
composed,  they  constitute  a  valuable 
body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  treat- 
ment by  compression,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  have  paramount  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  mode  of  treatment 
must  be  viewed  as  a  most  important 
feature  of  modern  surgery.  By  this 
means,  so  simple,  speedy,  and  safe,  all 
the  pain  and  dangers  of  operations  by 
the  knife  are  entirely  superseded,  except 
in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  which 
the  author  points  out  as  calling  for  the 
use  of  the  ligature. 

Every  surgeon  knows  that  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  ligature 
has  been  had  recourse  to,  have  ter- 
minated fatally,  besides  which  many  of 
the  recoveries  have  only  taken  place 
after  severe  maladies  of  several  kinds, — 
such  as  erysipelas,  sloughing  of  the 
integuments,  sloughing  of  the  toes, 
secondary  haemorrhage,  requiring  a 
second  ligature,  subsequent  amputation, 
&c.  The  adoption,  therefore,  of  a  mode 
of  treatment  from  which  most  of  these 
accidents  are  banished,  and  the  others 
are  reduced  to  their  minimum,  must 
undoubtedly  be  hailed  as  a  great  im- 
provement. 

It  is  much  to  be   desired   that  this 


treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression 
should  be  honestly  examined  and  fairly 
tried,  not  only  by  the  surgeons  of  Dub- 
Mn,  but  by  those  of  the  world  at  large  ; 
the  result  wc  believe  will  be,  that  it 
will  become  an  established  method  of 
treatment  in  selected  cases.  To  those 
who  desire  to  ascertain  the  present 
state  of  this  very  important  question, 
we  cannot  afford  more  useful  aid 
than  by  directing  them  to  Mr.  Tufnell's 
book.  They  will  there  find  the  suhject 
most  fully,  scientifically,  and  caudidly 
discussed. 


^vocceliingg  of  5oclctic0, 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
August  4,  1851, 


The  last  meeting  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Society  was  held  this  day  at  the  house  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society, 
53,  Berners  Street, — Dr.  Babington  in 
the  Chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business,  the 
President  announced  to  the  meeting  that 
the  report  of  the  Comiiion  Lodging  Houses 
Committee  had  been  presented  to  the 
Council,  and  received  by  them,  to  be  made 
such  use  of  as  shall  seem  best  to  tlie  Pre- 
sident and  Members  of  that  Committee. 

Dm'ing  the  meeting,  the  President  stated 
that,  although  thei-e  would  be  a  cessation 
of  the  ordinaiy  meetings  of  the  Society  tdi 
November,  yet  the  various  Committees 
woidd  contmue  in  active  operation,  and  in- 
vited communications  from  Members  and 
others  on  the  subject  of  Epidemic  diseases 
generally,  to  be  forwarded  for  the  Society 
to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  38,  Berners 
Street. 

The  paper  announced  to  be  read  at  the 
reassembling  of  the  Society  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  is  "  On  Epidemic 
Diseases  in  Iceland,"  by  Dr.  Robt.  Gordon 
Latham. 

At  the  usual  period  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
M'WilUam,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, was  called  upon  by  the  President  to 
read  Mr.  Grove's  paper 

On  the  Nature  of  Epidemics. 
Mr.  Geove  commenced  liis  paper  by 
quoting  a  saying  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
that  "  words  are  m\  amazing  barrier  to  tlie 
reception  of  truth,"  which  he  applied  to 
miasmata,  mephitic  vapours,  morbid  poi- 
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sons,  and  their  sjnonjms,  remarking  that 
they  were  words  in  conuiion  use,  but  that 
tlioy  conveyed  no  definite  meaning  to  the 
mind.  lie  then  said  that  the  object  of  his 
eonnnunication  was  to  ehicidate  tliat  view 
wliich  heUl  that  the  poisons  inchicing  epi- 
demic, endennc,  and  infectious  diseases, 
must  be  ranlccd  among  the  things  endowed 
with  hfe.  He  argued  that  the  faculty  of 
reproduction  was  a  distinctive  mark  be- 
tween animation  and  mechanism,  or  be- 
tweeJi  hving  and  inanimate  matter  ;  that  it 
was  during  the  reproductive  period  of  ex- 
isteni-e  that  the  most  energetic  operations 
of  the  vital  force  were  mamtested  ;  and  that 
it  was  during  the  reproduction  of  the  poi- 
son germs  within  the  body  that  the  force 
of  diseased  action  called  for  our  special  at- 
tention, lie  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that,  whether  we  examine  an  epidemic  or 
infectious  disease  of  plants,  of  animals,  or 
of  man,  we  find  that  the  essence  of  the 
atfeetion  is  something  wliich  has  the  power 
of  reproducing  its  species. 

Taking,  then,  this  faculty  of  reproduction 
as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  germ,  tlie 
author  classed  the  agents  of  disease  among 
living  things,  and  regarded  reproduction  as 
the  priinan-  law. 

^Ir.  Grove  then  argued  that,  if  this  were 
a  correct  interpretation  of  nature,  the  germs 
of  disease  ought  to  acknowledge  obedience 
to  the  same  subsidiary  laws  which  regidate 
or  influence  anunate  existences.  He  di- 
vided these  laws  into  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective ;  the  former  referring  to  faculties,  or 
properties  inherent  in  the  germ,  the  latter 
referring  to  the  action  of  external  agents 
and  influences  upon  tlieni.  The  laws  named, 
ten  in  number,  are  not  intended  as  abso- 
lutely definite  expressions  of  a  comprehen- 
sive idea,  but  merely  as  the  readiest  ap- 
)iroximations. 

Objective  Laws. 

1.  The  diffusion  or  dispersion  of  germs. 

2.  Their  static  existence. 

3.  Duration  of  active  existence. 

4.  Period  of  development. 

5.  Intermittent  reproduction. 

Subjective  Laws. 

1.  Seasons  of  activity. 

2.  Climatic  influence. 

3.  Relation  to  latitude. 

4.  Subjection  to  physical  forces. 

5.  Influence  of  locality. 

The  application  of  these  laws  to  the  agents 
of  disease  was  demonstrated,  and  their  ana- 
logies traced  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom.  He  further  showed  that,  upon 
this  mode  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
infections,  little  else  was  required  to  solve 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
nected with  them. 


Having  shown  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting for  epidemics  and  infection  upon 
the  chemical  basis—  seeing  that  in  no  purely 
chemical  process  was  there  any  multipli- 
cation of  the  agents,  and  that,  as  far  as  tlie 
pliysieal  forces  were  concerned,  one  always 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  as 
heat  increases  by  the  chemical  change 
taking  place  in  combustible  bodies — the 
author  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  Registrar-Grencral's  Return  of  Deaths 
for  the  year  1847,  by  wliich  it  might  be 
seen  that,  as  97,92i  deaths  were  due,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  mortality  was  attri- 
butable to  causes  especially  demanding  the 
attention  of  this  Society  ;  and,  if  we  were 
allowed  to  include  consumption,  conside- 
rably more  than  one-third,  the  numbers 
being,  of  the  diseases  mentioned,  151,2)1, 
and  the  total  mortahty  for  the  year  453,723. 

Dr.  Babington,  Dr.  Silvester,  Dr.  Snow, 
Mr.  Charles  Cochrane,  and  Dr.  M 'William, 
joined  in  the  discussion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Grove,  in  his  absence  from  the  meeting,  for 
his  interesting  paper. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,    PARIS 
July  22,  1S51. 

Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis. 

Dh.  Langlebeet  announced  to  the  Aca- 
demy that  he  had  discovered  a  substance 
capable  of  destroying  the  effects  of  the 
syphilitic  virus.  This  preservative  con- 
sists of  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  soap, 
having  an  excess  of  alkali.  Dr.  Langle- 
bert  had  performed  several  experiments  by 
inoculating  with  the  poison  of  chancres, 
and  then  applying  his  antidote  witliin 
about  five  minutes  afterwards.  The  effects 
of  the  virus  had  in  every  ease  disappeared. 

Pellagra. 

M.  LoNDE  communicated,  from  Dr. 
Hameau,  a  physician  at  Teste,  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  observed  pellagra  among 
the  shepherds  of  his  neighbourhood.  A 
disease  very  similar  is  met  with  among  the 
sheep.  Dr.  Hameau  had  watched  one  pa- 
tient, suffering  under  pellagra,  during  eleven 
years  (from  1818  to  1829).  Since  that 
time  he  had  traced  the  disease  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  mouth  of  the  Gu-onde  to  that 
of  the  Adour,  and  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Ocean,  over  an  extent  of  seven 
hundred  leagues.  At  least  half  the  agri- 
cidtural  population  are  the  victims  of  tliis 
scourge,  and  the  gi'cater  portion  die  in  the 
prime  of  life,  without  any  other  apparent 
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disease.  The  most  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles present  themselves  to  the  aid  that 
medical  men  would  render  to  these  poor 
creatures,  as  it  would  be  necessaiy  that 
they  should  bear  sill  the  expenses  of  tlieir 
support  and  medical  treatment.  Dr. 
Hameau  had  proposed  tliat  a  hospital 
should  be  establislied  for  tliese  cases,  but 
he  had  met  with  no  encouragement. 

The  Therapeutic  Action  of  Arsenic  in 
Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

M.  GiBEET  presented  an  es?ay  on  this 
subject,  by  M.  Eraile  Marchand,  of  Saint^e- 
Foy,  Oironde.  The  author  had  treated 
obstinate  chronic  cases  of  prui'igo,  men- 
tagre,  and  psoriasis,  by  arsenic,  entirely 
without  topical  applications,  and  had  been 
enabled,  by  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  to  judge 
of  the  permanency  of  the  cure. 


iitciiicnl  Intclligeurc. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

M.B.     FIRST    EXAMIXATIOy. — 1851. 
PASS  EX-tMINATION. 


Monday,  Aug'ust  4. — Mornino^,  10  to  1. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Examiners,  Mr.  Kiernan  and  Prof. 

Shabpet. 

1.  Give  the  anatomy  of  the  Elbow-.Joint, 

describing  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones, 

the  hgamcnts,  and  the  synovial  membrane. 

Mention  the  movements  which  take  place 

at  this  articulation,  and  the  muscles  by 

which  they  are  effected. 

2.  The  Pharynx  benig  opened  posteriorly 
in  the  middle  line  and  in  its  whole  length, 
describe  the  parts  brought  into  view  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  seen  from  the 
basilar  process  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  mucous  membrane 
being  removed,  describe  the  parts  then 
exposed.  The  answer  to  include  an  account 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  soft  palate 
and  its  arches,  the  tonsils,  and  the  interior 
of  the  larynx. 

3.  Describe  the  parts  which  would  be 
exposed  in  tracingby dissection  thcPeroneal 
NeiTe  and  its  branches,  from  the  upper 
pai-t  of  the  Popliteal  region  to  their  ter- 
mination. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure, 
course,  and  connections  of  the  large  intes- 
tine from  its  commencement  to  its  termina- 
tion, describing  the  Ilio-colic  Valve,  and 
noticing  specially  the  points  m  which  the 
large  differs  from  the  small  int«stme.  In 
your  account  of  the  Eectum,  describe  its 


relations  to  the  adjacent  parts  in  the  two 
sexes. 

5.  Describe  the  external  configuration, 
the  position,  and  the  internal  structure  of 
the  Teeth  in  the  adult. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology^ 

Examiners,  Mr.  IvIes>'AX  and  Prof. 

Shahpey. 

1.  Describe  that  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  Cranium  -which  i.s  bounded 
antei'iorly  by  the  suture  uniting  tiie  hori- 
zontal plates  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
palate  bones,  and  by  the  anterior  margins 
of  the  pterygoid  processes,  posteriorly  by 
the  superior  transverse  ridge  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  and  laterally  by  the  ridges 
separating  the  zygomatic  from  the  temporal 
fossffi,  and  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal  bones. 
Commence  the  description  at  tlie  anterior 
part ;  mention  the  openings,  with  tiie  parts 
occupying  them,  and  the  attachments  of 
muscles  and  ligaments  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  seen. 

2.  Describe,  in  the  order  of  their  occm*- 
rence,  the  parts  met  with  in  exposing  the 
course  and  distribution  of  theSupraseapular 
and  Circumflex  Nerves  :  the  dissection  to 
be  commenced  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  shoulder,  and  carried  from  behind 
forwards  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  cu*- 
cumflex  nerve  passes  the  lower  border  of 
the  Subscapularis  muscle. 

3.  State  the  steps  of  the  dissection  re- 
quired to  display  the  Facial  Artery  and  its 
branches  (except  the  palatine  and  tonsillar); 
mentioning  the  other  parts  exposed  in  the 
dissection,  and  pointmg  out  their  relation 
to  the  vessels  in  question. 

4.  Describe  the  parts  seen  in  the  right 
I  auricle  and  right  ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

Mention  the  pecidiarities  of  the  heart  and 
pulmonan'  artery  of  the  Foetus. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  Cellular  or 
Areolar  Tissue ;  describing  its  structure, 
its  physical  and  vital  properties  and  chemi- 
cal composition,  the  varieties  which  it  pre- 
sents in  different  parts,  and  its  mode  of 
distribution  in  the  body. 

Tuesday,  Aufjust  5. — Morning  10  to  1. 

Chemistry. 

Examiner,  Professor  Bbande. 

1.  Enumerate  tlie  preparations  of  Lead 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  giving  their 
respective  formula?,  and  modes  of  manufac- 
ture or  preparation. 

2.  How  are  nitrates  detected  in  spring 
water,  and  what  is  their  probable  origin  ? 

3.  What  are  the  proximate  components 
of  Opium  ?  Give  an  outUne  of  its  qualita- 
tive analysis,  and  of  the  proparation  and 
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cTieniical   properties   of  Morphia,  niid  its 

principiil  Salts. 

4.  Emimi-rato  the  princi]>al  alloys  of 
Copper  uji-d  ill  the  al•t^^,  and  give  directions 
for  their  quantitatiTo  analysis. 

5.  Give  the  equwalputu  of  the  following 
substanees,  anil  the  fonnuhr  of  their  seve- 
ral compounds  witli  oxygon  : 

L'ldorine.  ilangnnese. 

Sulphur.  Iron, 

Phosphorus.  Antimony. 

Tuesday,  .Vuirust  3.— .\fiernooii,  3  to  6. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Examiner,  Du.  Pereiha. 

1.  What  are  the  chemical  chunges  which 
Citrate  of  Potash,  Tannic  Acid,  Salicino, 
and  Ammonia  ivspectivcly  suti'cr  in  their 
pti-ssage  through  the  system  ? 

2.  Give  a  botanical  description  oi  Atropa 
Belladonna  ;  and  describe  its  meilieinal 
effects  and  uses.  Give  a  sketch  of  the 
properties  and  uses  of  Atropia  and  its 
sulphate. 

3.  Describe  the  process  for  making  the 
Ferri  Ainmonio-Citras,  Ph.  Lond. ;  and 
explain  the  successive  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion. State  the  pcr-centage  quantity  of 
sesqiiioside  of  iron  which  tliis  salt  yields 
when  decomposed  by  potash. 

4.  In  the  London  Pharmacopma  for 
1851,  it  is  stated  that  "  Potassii  lodidum 
in  spirit  us  rectificati  partibus  sex  vel  octo, 
in  aqua  copiose  hquatur.  Hsec  aqua  cur- 
cuniie  eolorem  vel  non  omnino  vel  levissime 
modo  in  fuscura  mutat ;  lacmi  eolorem  non 
mutat ;  acido  nitrico  et  amylo  simul  ad- 
jectis,  ctfrulea  fit ;  acido  tartaric  o  cum  aniylo 
adjecto,  non  colorat  ir.  Quod  ex  eadem  a 
plumbi  acetate  demittitur,  tlavet,  et  in  aqua 
fervente  liquatur :  nihil  autem  decidit  ad- 
jecto vel  Uquore  calcis  vel  barii  chloride. 
Prseterea,  si  id  quod  per  argenti  nitratem  de 
mittitur,  in  liquore  aramoniaj  ibrtiori  di- 
geras,  dein  liquori  colato  acidum  nitricum 
adjicias,  nihil  inde  dejiciatur.  E  granis 
100  in  aqua  liquatis,  adjecta  argenti  nitrate, 
dcmittuntur  argenti  iodidi  grana  111." 

You  are  requested  to  explain  this  para- 
graph, and  point  out  what  particular  indi- 
cationsthese  properties  respectively  furnish. 

5.  What  otfice  does  Siles  contrilus  serve 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Aquae  "  of  the 
Pharmacopcpia  Londinensis  ?  And  what 
are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  Sugar, 
Spirit,  or  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  in  the 
preparation  of  these  waters  ? 

6.  Briefly  state  the  Effects,  Uses,  and 
Doses  of  the  following  preparations  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  for  1851  : — 

Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi. 
Syrupus  Ferri  Iodidi. 
Tinctura  Lobelise  ^Etherca. 
Tinctura  Quuise  composita. 
Tinctura  Conii. 


Wednesday,  Aug^ist  6.— Morning,  19  to  12. 

Botany. 

Examiner,  Rev.  Prof  Hexslow. 

1.  Define  the  terms  Capitiduni,  Aehla- 
)uydcus,  Superior,  Discus,  Pyxidium, 
HLlum. 

2.  Describe  (in  the  order  in  which  tliey 
are  numbered)  the  plants  on  the  Table, 
coniining  yourself  .strictly  to  the  following 
scheme  so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable  to 
the  several  specimens. 

(a.)  Stem.     General  Character. 
(b.)  Leaves.     Arrangement. 

(e.)    .     Stipulation. 

(rf.)    .     Composition. 

(e.)    .     Form. 

(/.)   .     ilargin  and  incision. 

{g.)    .     Venation. 

{h.)  Inflokescence.  General  Character. 

(/.)     .     Eracteal  appendages. 

{j.)  Flowee.     Pccidiarities  of  Calyx. 

{k.)     . Corolla. 

(/.)      . Stamens. 


(«.) 


(noticing  insertion). 
Disk. 
Pistil,     (as     to     Ovary, 


Style,  Stigma,  Placentation.) 
(o.)    A  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  Order  to  which 
the  Plant  belongs. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP   WITHOUT   EXAMINATION 
— MEMORIAL  TO  SIB  GEORGE  GREY. 

To  the  Right  Honoui-able  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.,   Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 
The  humble  Memorial  of  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the   Royal   College  of  Sur- 
geons   of  England   practising   in    Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity, 
Shcweth, — That,  while  your  memorialists 
express  their  pleasure  at  the   concessions 
recently  made  by  the  Council  of  the   Col- 
lege to  its  member-,  they  cannot  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  testifying  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  position  in  wliich  your 
memorialists  will  be  placed  by  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Charter  of  1843,  as  at  present 
proposed. 

That  the  denying  to  your  raemoriaUsts 
the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  Fel- 
lowship, after  the  proposed  tei-m  of  member- 
ship, without  examination,  while  it  is  granted 
to  all  gentlemen  who  have  been  fifteen  years 
members  of  tlie  College,  and  wliose  di- 
plomas dated  as  such  previous  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  1843,  will  operate  upon 
your  memorialists  with  manifest  injustice, 
since  your  memorialists,  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  time,  entered  upon  a  much 
more  extensive  curriculum  of  surgical  edu- 
cation in  the  hope  of  holding  a  guaranteed 
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position  in  the  College,  and  of  which  posi- 
tion jour  memorialists  wiU  be  unjustly  de- 
prived by  being  placed  in  a  lower  grade  in 
the  profession. 

Tliat  this  retrospective  operation  of  the 
Cliarter  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
the  College,  since  students  registered  as 
such,  and  preparing  for  examination,  have 
never  been  made  amenable  to  laws  passed 
after  the  commencement  of  tlieir  student- 
ship. And  your  memorialists  beg  to  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  they  have  no  objections 
to  the  examination  as  a  test  of  merit  for 
the  fellowship,  simjoly  considered  as  such  ; 
yet,  if  this  distinction  is  to  be  granted  to 
any  gentleman  without  examination,  after 
a  certain  term  of  membersliip,  your  me- 
moriahsts  believe  that  their  claim  to  that 
privilege,  upon  every  ground  of  equity  and  ] 
fau'ness,  is  unanswerable.  | 

Your  memoriahsts  therefore  respectfully  | 
beg  you,  sir,  in  any  measure  which  you  may 
be  pleased  to  propose  on  behalf  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  to  allow  all  gentlemen 
who  commenced  their  surgical  studies  be- 
fore the  grant  of  the  Charter  in  1843,  and 
who  have  subsequently  been  admitted  to 
the  Fellowship  upon  the  same  terms  as 
those  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the 
College  at  the  period  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Charter. 

Your  memorialists  also  beg  to  state  that 
they  will  have  no  objection  to  pay  such  fee 
as  the  Council  of  tlie  College  may  think 
necessary ;  and  your  memorialists  further 
desire  to  assure  you  of  their  continued  at- 
tEichment  to  the  College,  and  of  their  wish 
for  its  prosperity  and  dignity,  and  to  mani- 
fest theu"  repugnance  to  the  establishment 
of  any  rival  body,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
with  eveiy  feelmg  of  respect,  to  express 
that  your  memorialists  can  never  rest  satis- 
fied that  justice  has  been  accorded  to  your 
memorialists  unless  their  prayer  be  ap- 
proved and  granted. 

And  yom*  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Peter  Royle,  21,  Lever  Street,  Piccadilly  ; 
John  Walsh,  36,  Oldham  Road ;  Joseph 
M'Keand,  107,  Grosvenor  Street ;  George 
Morley  Han-ison,  59,  Dale  Street ;  George 
M.  Burton,  83,  Grosvenor  Street,  Chorlton- 
on  Medlock  ;  E.  Bellhouse  Midw  od, 
Grosvenor  Square ;  James  Rhodes,  61, 
Dale  Street ;  James  Ogden  Fletcher,  24, 
Dale  Street ;  George  Vause  Birks,  Gros- 
venor Squai'e  ;  Joseph  Edmund  Koystra 
Nadm,  14,  Vine  Grove,  Ilulme ;  John 
Wells  Wainwriglit,  Burlington  Street ;' 
Robert  Manners  Mann,  9,  Tonman  Street, 
Haymarket ;  Edmund  Lund,  22,  St.  John's 
Street ;  John  Sheplierd  Fletcher,  27,  Lever 
Street;  William  Hall,  7,  St.  Stephen's 
Street,  Salford ;  Thomas  Kay  Holland, 
101,  Greengate,  Salford ;  Alexander 
Somers,  27,  St.  Stephen's  Street,  Salford  ; 


Henry  Winterbottom,    66,    Great    Ducie 

Street,  Strangeways ;  Royden  Jackson, 
270,  Great  An  coats  Street,  Manchester  ; 
Samuel  B.  Bennett,  182,  Oxford  Street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock  ;  Henry  ilciTiil  Wil- 
liamson, Dispensary,  Chorlton-on-Medlock; 
James  Jodrell  Cooke,  Hope  Street,  Picca- 
dilly. 
August  2, 1851. 

CHOLEKA  IN  THE  GHAXD  CAXART. 

Texekiffe,  Jidy  1.;— Unhappily  the  cho- 
lera continues  to  rage  with  imdiminished 
violence  ;  for,  though  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  capital  is  considerably  lessened,  it  is 
owing  solely  to  the  population  being  now 
so  much  tliinned,  while  the  disorder  hav- 
ing spread  to  almost  all  the  other  towns  in 
the  island  is  producing  a  degree  of  morta- 
lity miwitnessed  under  similar  visitations 
in  any  other  part  of  tlie  globe.  By  the  last 
accounts  the  deaths  in  Gaidar,  a  place  with 
about  2,500  souls,  range  from  40  to  50  per 
day  ;  and  this  is  but  one  example  of  wliat 
happens  in  the  rest.  In  numerous  in- 
stances death  ensues  within  three  hours 
from  the  first  attack;  if  tlie  patient  survives 
the  third  day,  there  is  a  hope  of  recovery. 
]\Iany  families  have  entu-ely  disappeared 
from  the  world,  and  others  have  been  most 
fearfully  redvicod.  One  of  highest  respec- 
tability there,  that  of  Casabuena,  had  lost 
five  of  its  members  up  to  the  21st  ult.,  and 
we  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  sub- 
sequent fate  of  the  remainder. 

The  medical  men,  of  whom  three  have 
died  out  of  tlie  four  that  were  in  the  city, 
have  been  quite  unable  to  classify  the  epi- 
demic, which  evidently  is  not  the  known 
cholera,  the  patients  previous  to  death 
becoming  spotted  with  purple  and  much 
swollen,  as  well  as  the  corpses,  and  the 
eyes  bursting  out  of  the  sockets.  Some 
consider  it  a  typhoidal  cholera,  and  others, 
with  great  reason,  believe  it  to  be  a  disease 
brought  into  Canary  in  January  last 
through  the  illicit  importation  of  a  quantity 
of  wool  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  fish- 
ing vessel.  Certain  it  is,  that  ever  since 
that  period  there  has  been  mortal  sickness 
progressively  increasing  there,  until  the  full 
heat  of  summer,  aided  by  want  of  atten- 
tion and  other  causes,  has  brought  it  to  its 
acme.  Our  alarm,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, is  very  great :  hitherto,  thank  God, 
our  island  continues  free  from  infection, 
and  tve-y  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
intercourse  with  Canary  except  through  the 
quarantine  vessel  employed  by  Govern- 
ment to  bring  over  the  weekly  report. 

EEMARKABLE   BECOVERT   FROM   A   REVEHE 
GUNSHOT  WOUND, 

One    of  the    most    inter{«ti«g    cases    of 
recovery  from  a  scypre  gunshot  wound, 
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occurred  lately  at   the   Navnl   Btation    of 
Bassadore,  in  the   Persian    Gulf.      While 
the    H.    C.  Brigantiue    Tigris   was    Wu\g 
there    in    tlie    month    of    February    last, 
one  of  her  midshipmen,   Mr.   Fendal,  had 
proceeded  on  shore  for  a  day's  shooting; 
and  most  unhappily,  when   in  the  ai-t  of 
tlrawiug  it  towai-ds   him  by  the  muzzle,  his 
gun  accidentally  exploded,  and  its  contents 
lodged  in  his  left  shoulder.     As  the  muzzle 
was  at  the  time  within  a  few  inches  ol  his 
breast,  the  injury  sustained  was  of  the  most 
frightful  character.     The  iiiijier  part  of  tlic 
arm  was  nearly  blown  from  tlie  body,  tlie 
bone  badly  broken,  and  the  pellets  of  shot 
driven  in  about  the  shoulder  and  front  of 
the  chest.  The  loss  of  blood  that  ensued  was 
so  profuse  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  sank 
exhausted,  and  in  this   fainting  state  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  house.     It  unfortu- 
nately happened   at    the  time    that    there 
was    no   surgeon  attached    to   the   vessel : 
however,  the  hospital  assistant  succeeded, 
by  apphcation  of  tourniquets  and  bandages, 
in  stopping  the  tlow  of  blood.      In  this 
Btatc  of  matters,  Lieut.  Manners,   who  was 
commanding,  despatched  liis  vessel  across 
to  the  Arabian  Coast,  where  he  knew  the 
steam-frigate  Auckland,  carrying  the  only 
surgeon  there  attached  to  the  Gulf  squad- 
ron, was  at  that  time  cruizing  ;   and  by  a 
very  fortunate  hit,  fell  in  witli  that  ship  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  as  she  was  proceed- 
ing on  her  voyage  from  Sharjee  to  Bahrein. 
The  assistant-surgeon  in  charge,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, was  aroused  from  his  bed,  despatched 
at  once  on  board  the  Tigris,  and  was  car- 
ried -vvith  all  alacrity  to  Bassadore,  where 
the  wounded  midsliipman  still  lay.     Upon 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  sidTering,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  a  earefid  examination 
of  the  wound,  and,  having  concluded  that 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint   was  in- 
admissible, he  adopted  such  measures  as 
appeared  to  him  necessarv-  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  life.     Matters  for  the  first  fort- 
night were  progressing  favourably,  and  his 
exertions  were  encouraged  by  the  improv- 
ing state  of  the  patient,  when  nnliappily 
secondary  hiemorrhage  of  the  most  violent 
character  set  in.     The  first  bleeding  took 
place  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  luckily  Mr.  Ci-awford  slept  in  the  house, 
and  being  upon   the   spot,   adopted  such 
measures  as  soon  stopped  the  flow  of  blood. 
In  a  few  days  the  patient  was  again  going 
on  well,  when  exactly  one  week  from  the 
first  bleeding,  a  second,  much  more  pro- 
fuse, and  threatening  death  in  a  few  seconds, 
occiu-red  at  midnight.     The  gush  of  blood 
was  temporarily  arrested,  but  Mr.  Craw- 
ford found  that  it  proceeded  from  an  in- 
jury to  the  axUlary  artery  near  the  collar 
bone,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  life  of  the  patient  was  to  perform  the 
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operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  arteiy 
as  it   runs  under  that   bone.      Although 
without  assistance,  Mr.  Crawford  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  operation,  and  succeeded  in 
a  few  minutes  ni  achieving  his  object.     By 
the  administration  of  suitable  restoratives, 
and  a  steady  course  of  judicious  treatment, 
the  patient  gradually  j-evived,  and  every- 
thing ct)nnected   with  the   operation    suc- 
ceeded so  favourably,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  five  or  six  weeks  his  health  and 
strengtli  were  almost  re-established.    Short- 
ly after  this  accident  the  Tigris  was  ordered 
upon   some  pressing   duty,    so   that    Mr. 
Crawford  was  left  in  charge  of  his  patient, 
without  the  society  of  any  other  European 
at  the  station,  and  during  this  interval  he 
was   forced  to   undertake    another   rather 
severe    operation   upon   tlie    bones    of  the 
wounded  arm,  by  which  he  hoped  to  pre- 
serve that  member;  and  now  not  onlv  is 
the  sull'erer  restored  to  strength  again,  but 
the    wound   is  nearly  well,    and    there   is 
nmch    hope  that  the    arm  will  still  be  a 
very  useful  one.     The  operation  of  tying 
the  subclavian  artery  is  but  of  modem  date 
in  surgery,  and  was  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted  by  Ramsden,   at   Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  1809 :    the  patient  died  five 
days  after  the  operation.     Afterwards  by 
Sir  "W.  Blizard,  Dupuytren,  Colics,  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  and  other  eminent  surgeons ;  the 
patients  all    dying  about    the  fourth    day 
after  operation.     The  first  successful  case 
occurred  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Post,  of  New 
York,  in  the  year  1817,  and  the  next  in- 
stance was  in  1820,  when  I\Ir.  Listen  was 
the  operator.     Since  then  there  have  been 
occasional  rare  cases,  but  those  of  a  favoui'- 
able   termination  enumerated   by    surgical 
writers  form  but  a  small  number,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us 
to  be  able  to  add  one  to  the  list  from  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.    "We  believe,  more- 
over, that  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind 
that  has  happened  in  India  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  operation  was  performed 
at    midnight,     the    patient     in     a     most 
inconvenient    position,    upon    a  bed  from 
which  he  dared  not  be  moved,  and  witliout 
the  aid  or  advice  of  a  professional  brother, 
we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing the  residt  to  be  most  creditable  to  the 
operator. — Bombay  Journal. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  1st  August,  1851  : — 
Frank  James  Wilson  Packman,  Puckeridge, 
Herts  —  Henry  Seatle,  L^lverstone,  Lan- 
cashire— Alexander  Fraser  Bayne,  Reading 
— Julius  Wiles,  Hitchin,  Herts. 
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BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  MeteopoiiS 
During!  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  2. 


Births. 

Males 773 

Females,.  678 

1451 


Deaths. 

Males 512 

Females..  498 


1010 


Causes  of  Death. 


All  Causes   '. 

Specified  Causes  

1.  Zymotic  [or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 
ContA^iowi)  Diseases. . . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses    

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

5.  Lungs  and  ore:ans  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 

8.  Cliildbirth,Diseasesof  Uterus, &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

I0..«;kin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Aare 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


1010 
1006 


107 
36 
84 

71 


2 

27 


The  followina:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 


Small-pox 15 

Measles 24 

Scarlatina    14 

Hoopinir-cough  ....   .37 

Diarrhoea 143 

Cholera 12 

Typhus 53 

Dropsy 12 

Hydrocephalus  ....   .32 

Apoplexy 22 

Paralysis 24 


Convulsions 38 

Bronchitis  39 

Pneumonia 33 

Phthisis    122 

Lung's    5 

Teething 11 

Stomach  5 

Liver 10 

Childbirth    4 

Uterus 6 


Rrmarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
17  bflow  th«  average  mortality  of  the  31st  week 
of /en  previous  years.  Of  the  143  deaths  from 
diarrhoea,  119  occurred  among  children. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29"76 

,,         „        ,,        Therniometer»   63'4 

Self-registering  do. I-   Max.   86-    Min.   41* 

*  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0-26.— Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  y  o'clock. 

Meteorological.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  2'  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  R.  M'Gregor  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  Cases  in  Clinical  Medicine: 
they  will  have  early  insertion.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  additional  reports. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Barclay.-  The  Cases  of  Severe  Lesion 
of  the  Brain  will  be  acceptable. 

Dr.  F,.  Wells.— .\  copy  was  forwarded. 

Mr.  Dunn's  paper  will  be  inserted  in  the  follow- 
ing number. 

Mr.  Hugh  Doherty.— An  answer  wdl  be  sent. 

We  have  to  thank  Dr.  F.  ,1.  Brown  for  his  Case 
of  Purulent  Infection.  It  shall  be  published 
very  shortly. 

Dr.  Gardner's  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta 
has  come  to  hand. 


?!.ont!on  fflftfirai  '^auttf. 
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dermics. 

LECTURES 

ON 

TUMOURS, 

Delivered   in    the    Theatre    of  the    Royal 
College  of  i<urgenns  of  Enylaml. 

By  James  Paget, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur^^ery  to  the 

Collejre. 


Lectuee  VII. 

Osseous    Tnmorirs. — The'r    occurrence    in 
scft  parts — their   varieties    when    con- 
nected u'itA  bones :  cancellous,  and  com- 
pact or  ivory-like  exostoses — general  and 
microscopic    characters   of   ea,/i   form  : 
their  respective  origins,  and  correspon- 
dences  with   the   bones   on    which    they 
grow — particular    illnstrations     of    the 
cancellous  tumour;  and  of  the  compact, 
in  its  several  forms,  about  the  frontal  and 
other  cranial  bones,  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  long  bones :  their  occurrence,   also, 
in    other   mammalia ;    peculiar   osseous 
ttinioiirs  on  the  phalanges  of  toes. 
Princifiol  examples  of  osseous  outgrowths, 
as  distinguished  from   tumours ;  on  the 
bones  of  the  face  and  head ;  irilhin    the 
the  tables  of  the  skull;  on  the  femur,  8{c. 
Multiple  osseous  growths  :  peculiarity  of 
diathesis ;  distinction    of   osseous  from 
osteoid  growths,    and  from  growths   of 
bone  connected  with  cancer. 
Much  of  what  coucerns  the  osseous  tumours 
was  stated  'u\  the  last  lecture  :   for,  indeed, 
mauy  of  them  are  only  examples  of  another 
state  of  the  cartilagmous  tumours  to  which 
that  lecture  was  devoted.     Still,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  speak  of  the  charactei-s  of  such 
tumours  as,    whether  derived  from  carti- 
lage or  not,  are   found  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  composed  of  bone. 

Osseous  timioui's,  evenraore  generally  than 
cartilaginous,  are  connected  with  the  bones, 
with  whif!h,  moreover,  though  they  may 
have  the  other  characters  of  tumours,  tliey 
are  always  continuous,  after  the  manner  of 
outgrowths.  They  are,  however,  occa- 
sionally found  in  soft  parts,  as  distinct  and 
discontinuous  tumours,  invested  with  fibro- 
cellular  capsules.  Thus,  in  the  College 
Museum*,  is  a  small,  completely  osseous 
tumour,  formed  of  soft  cancellous  tissue 
with  medulla,  which  lies  over  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  trapezial  and  scaphoid  bones, 
completely  isolated  from  them  and  all  the 

*  No.  203. 
XLViii.— 1037.     Auj.  15,  1851. 


adjacent  bones.  In  tl)t)  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  is  u  tumour  formed  of 
very  com]  >aet  bony  tissue,  wliich  la\  ovt'r 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  first  mttiwarpal 
bone,  loosely  imbedded  in  the  fibro-eelluJar 
tissue,  and  easily  separated  from  tlie  (lexor 
tendons  of  tlie  linger*.  It  liad  been  grow- 
ing five  years  in  a  middle-a^'ed  woman.  So, 
but  rarely  and  imperfectly,  tlie  cartilagi- 
nous tmnours  over  tlie  ])arotid  glaud  are 
ossi(ied;t  wnd  those  in  the  lungs;};  and 
testicle. 

At  present  these  isolated  osseous  tumom'3 
are  interesting  for  little  more  than  their 
rarity.  It  is  to  those  connected  witli  bones 
tliat  I  must  now  pai-ticidarly  address  my- 
self. 

I  have  already  said  tliat  all  these  have  the 
character  of  continuous  growths  ;  that  tliey 
are  like  outgrowths  ratljor  tlian  tumours. 
And  it  is  not  ea.'sy  to  draw  any  line  of  dis- 
tuiction  between  what  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tumom's,  and  such  accunmlations 
of  bone  as  may  ensue  in  consequence  of 
superficial  inflammation  or  other  disease  of 
the  bone  or  periosteum.  The  exostoses 
and  the  hyperostoses  of  nosology  are  not  to 
be  severally  defined  without  ai'tifice  ;  but,  iix 
general,  we  may  take  this  as  a  convenient, 
and  perhaps  a  just  method  of  dividing 
them :  namely,  that  those  may  be  reckoned 
as  osseous  tumom's,  or  outgrowths  of  the 
nature  of  tumours,  whose  base  of  attach- 
ment to  the  original  bone  is  defined,  and 
grows,  if  at  all,  at  a  less  rate  than  tlieir  out- 
standing mass.§  Those  which  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  tumours  are  generally 
not  only  ill-defined,  but  widely  spread  at 
then*  bases  of  attachment,  and  the  addi- 
tions made  to  them  increase  their  bases 
rather  than  their  heights  or  their  whole 
masses. 

Of  osseous  tumours,  thus  roughly 
defined,  two  chief  kinds  may  he  observed ; 
namely,  the  cancellous,  and  the  compact  or 
ivory-hke,  which,  speaking  generally,  may 
be  said  to  resemble  respectively  the  medul- 
lary tissue,  and  the  walls  or  compact  sub- 
stance of  liealthy  bone.  In  both  alike  the 
bone  is  usually  true  and  good  bone.  By 
my  own  observations  of  it  I  know  no  more 
than  this;  but  Mr.  Quekctt,  who  has  sub- 
mitted to  microscopic  examination  por- 
tions of  aU  the  osseous  tumours  in  the 
Museum,  confirms  the  ceneral  statement 
in  all  particulars.  In  different  specimens 
there  may  be  varieties  in  the  proportion 
and  arrangement    of  bloodvessels,  and   in 


*  An  account  of  it  is  reported  in  the  Medical 
Times,  A112:.  A,  1850. 

t  Museum  CoU,  Surer.,  No.  204. 

T  Museum  of  St.  Thomeis's  HDsnital. 

§  Mr.  Stanley  pfirticularly  rem  iks  this  in 
relation  to  (iperations  for  removal  of  exostoses 
(On  Diseases  of  the  bones,  p.  150.) 
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the  size  and  developmeut  of  the  corpus- 
cles and  then*  canals,  but  tlie  proper 
characters  of  tlie  bone  of  the  species  in 
which  the  tumour  occurs  are  not  far  de- 
parted from. 

I  believe  the  homology  of  the  osseous 
tumours  is,  in  chemical  qualities,  as  per- 
fect as  it  is  in  structure  ;  and  that,  as  with 
the  natural  bones,  so  with  these,  yve  may 
not  ascribe  differences  of  hardness  or 
density  to  the  diifei  cnt  proportions  of  the 
animal,  and  tlie  saline  and  earthy  compo- 
nents, but  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  similar  material  that  they  compose  is, 
in  different  specuuens,  compacted.  Then* 
varieties  of  hardness  depend  on  mechanical 
rather  than  on  chemical  dificrences. 

Of  the  general  methods  of  ossification  of 
cartilaginous  tumoui-s  I  spoke  in  my  last 
lecture,  and  then  noticed  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  when  the  ossification  of  the  tumours  is 
completed,  they  consist  of  a  vei-y  thin 
layer  or  wall  of  compact  tissue,  covering-in  a 
mass  of  cancellous  and  medullary  substance: 
and  thus  they  are  composed,  whether  the 
cartilage-growth  began  witliin  or  upon 
the  bone.  It  is  probable  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  hardest  osseous  tumours  may 
be  also  formed  by  transformation  of  carti- 
lage uito  bone.  Thus,  an  exceedingly  hard 
ivory-like  tumour  at  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College,*  has 
so  exactly  the  nodular  and  irregularly 
Siiheroidal  shape  belonging  to  cartilaginous 
tumours,  and  to  the  rare  cancellous  bony 
tumours  in  the  same  part,  that  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  it  had  a  primordial  carti- 
laginous condition.  So,  too,  Professor 
Goodsir  tells  me  there  is  in  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  tumour  of 
the  humerus,  half  of  wliich  is  as  hard  and 
compact  as  ivory,  and  half  is  cartilaginous. 
In  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is 
a  somewhat  similar  specimen :  in  which, 
however,  the  hardness  of  the  bone  may  be 
due  to  inflammatory  induration  of  an 
ordinary  cancellous  osseous  growth. 

These,  however,  are  probably  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  concerning  the  compact 
or  ivory  exostoses  ;  for,  for  the  majority  of 
these,  Eokitansky  says  truly  that  no  pre- 
paratory cartilage  is  formed.  As,  in  tlie 
natural  ossification  of  tlie  skull,  the  bone  is 
formed,  not  in  a  matrix  of  cartilage,  but  in 
fibrous  tissue,  layers  of  which  are  suc- 
cessfully ossified,  so  probably  are  the  hard 
bony  tumours  of  the  skidl  formed. 

The  general  characters  of  the  cancellous 
bony  tumours  arc  so  nearly  described  in 
the  account  of  the   cartilaginous  tumours 

*  No  1035:  compare  it  with  a  cancellous 
tumour  of  the  same  form,  in  the  Museum  at  St, 
George's  Hospital,  removed  by  Mr.  Tatum. 


from  which  they  originate,  that  I  need  only 
briefly  refer  to  them.  They  usually  affect 
a  round  shape,  with  projecting  lobes  or 
nodides,  which  answer  to  those  of  the  con- 
glomerate cartilaginous  tumom's,  and  are 
often  pointed  or  angulated.  They  may, 
however,  be  very  smooth  on  their  surface, 
whether  they  have  grown  witliin  bones 
whose  extended  walls  form  now  their  outer 
layer,  or  without  tliem  under  tlie  perios- 
teum. When  completely  ossified,  their 
respective  tissues,  compact  and  medullary, 
are  usually  continuous  with  those  of  the 
bone  on  which  they  are  planted  ;  and  the 
later  periods  of  growth  seem  attended 
with  such  mutual  adaptation  as  may  tend 
fowards  making  one  contmuous,  though 
deformed,  mass  of  the  old  and  the  new 
bone. 

The  singularities  of  position  in  wliich 
tlie  osseous  tumours  may  be  found,  and  the 
important  hindrances  tliat  may  result  from 
tlieir  interference  with  adjacent  parts,  ,1 
need  not  detail ;  they  are  amply  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Stanley. 

Of  their  rates  of  growth  httle  is  kuown, 
but  I  believe  that  when  a  cartilaginous 
tumour  is  completely  ossified,  tlie  growth 
of  the  bony  tumour  is  extremely  slow\ 
However,  osseous  tumours  may  be  found 
of  an  enormous  size.  The  largest  that 
I  know  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege. *  It  nearly  surrounds  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  a  tibia,  in  au  irregularly 
oval  mass,  with  a  nodulated  surface,  almost 
entirely  covcred-in  by  a  thin  layer  of  com- 
pact tissue,  and  cancellous  in  all  its  inte- 
rior. It  measures  exactly  a  yard  in  its 
circumference,  and  tlie  limb,  which  was 
amputated  by  Mr.  Gay,  a  former  surgeon 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  weighed  42 
pounds. 

Another  tumour  of  large  size  is  in  the 
Museum  of  the  same  Hospital. f  A  great 
nodulated  mass  of  bone  is  attached  to  the 
ischium  and  pubes,  and  formed  part  of  a 
tumom*  of  which  the  rest  was  nodulated 
cartilage. 

The  compact,  hard,  or  ivoiy-like  bony 
tumours  occur  especially  about  the  bones 
of  the  head,  and  present  several  diversities 
of  fonn.  Some  are  uniform  and  simple  j 
others  variously  lobed,  or  nodular.  The 
simple  tumours  are  commonly  attached  to 
the  skull  by  narrowed  bases,  over  which 
their  diief  masses  are  prominent  on  one 
side,  or  all  round.  A  good  specimen  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  J  which  shows  besides  that 


*  No.  3220.     It  is  enp-raved  in  Cheselden's 
Osteographea,  Tab.  53,  f.  123. 
t  Series  1  A.  No.  133,  and  Series  1,  No.  US." 
t  Series  I.  71.    Ser.  I.  a.  124  in  the  same  Mu- 
seum, and  No.  3215  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege are  nearly  similar  specimens. 
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these  tumours  may  consist  of  an  exterior 
hard,  and  an  interior  eaneellous,  tissue, 
respect ivt'i3'  resembling,  and  continuous 
with,  the  outer  table  and  the  diploe  ol'  the 
skull.  Some  of  tliese  iiard  tumours  have 
the  shape  of  biconvex  lenses,  resting  with 
one  convex  surface  on  the  skull ;  aiul  of 
such  as  these  more  than  one  may  be  often 
found  on  the  same  skull* 

A  nuu^li  more  formidable  disease  than 
these  present  exists  in  the  nodulated  and 
larger  hard  bony  tumours  about  the  bones 
of  the  skull.  These  are  not  like  outgrowths 
from  the  outer  table  and  diploe  ;  for  they 
often,  or  I  believe  usually,  grow  first  be- 
tween the  tables  of  the  skidl,  or  in  the 
cavities  of  the  fi'ontal  or  other  sinuses. 
Increasing  in  these  parts,  they  may  tend  in 
every  direction,  penetrating  the  tables  of 
the  skull,  and  forming  large  masses,  pro- 
jecting as  much  into  the  interior  of  the 
skull  as  on  its  exterior. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  such  tumours 
is  in  the  frontal  bone,  especially  about  its 
superciliary  and  orbital  parts,  and  they  are 
horrible  by  then*  pressure  into  the  cavities 
of  both  the  cranium  and  the  orbit,  com- 
pressing the  brain,  and  protruding  one  or 
both  eyes. 

I  have  here  some  examples  of  the  disease. 
Its  characters,  so  i\ir  as  the  growth  is  con- 
cerned, arc  best  shown  in  a  huge  mass  which 
grew  from  the  forehead  of  an  ox,  origi- 
nating apparently  in  the  frontal  sinuses.f 
It  is  like  a  great  spheroidal  mass  of  ivory, 
measuj-ing  85  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  sixteen  pounds.  Its 
outer  surface,  though  knobbed  and  ridged, 
is  yet  compact  hke  an  elephant's  tusk  ;  and, 
in  similar  likeness,  its  section  shows  at  one 
part  a  thin  investing  layer,  Uke  the  bone 
covering  the  ivory.  It  is  nearly  all  solid, 
hard,  close-textured,  and  heavy  ;  only  a  few 
irregular  cavities,  and  one  with  smooth 
walls,  appear  in  its  intei'ior,  and  one  may 
trace  the  orifices  of  many  canals  for  blood- 
vessels. Mr.  Quekett  found  that  this  tu- 
mour had  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
any  bone,  except  that  which  is  found  in 
what  are  called  the  porcellaneous  deposits 
or  transformations  of  bone  in  the  heads 
of  bones  alTected  with  chronic  rheumatism. 
But  it  has  in  every  part  the  structure  of 
true  bone. 

Just  hke  this,  in  the  general  characters 
of  their  tissue,  are  the  hard  bony  tumours 
from  the  human  frontal  bone.  In  one, 
}x.n  Hunterian  specimen,J  such  a  tumour, 


*  Museum  Coll.  Surj.  793.  See  also  Miller's 
Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  476. 

t  Museum  Coll.  Siirg.  \o.  2316. 

i  Mus.  Coll.  Suvg  795.  It  is  enpTJaved  in 
Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy,  Fasc.  x.  pi.  1,  fi^.  2  ; 
and  in  Home,  Philosoph.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p. 
239. 


24  inches  in  diameter,  deeply  lobed  and 
knotted,  fills  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the 
upper  i)art  of  the  left  orbit,  encroaches 
into  the  right  orbit,  and  ])roject3  for  nearly 
an  inch  on  both  the  surfaces  of  the  skull. 
It  a)>pears  to  have  originated  in  the  etli- 
moidal  or  frontal  ceils,  and,  in  its  growth, 
to  liav(!  dispiacH'd  and  destroyed  by  j)ressure 
the  adjacent  pai-tsof  the  tables  of  the  skull 
and  the  wall  of  the  orbit.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  as  hard  as  ivory,  but  in  its  tien- 
tral  and  posterior  portion  is  composed  of 
very  close  cancellous  tissue. 

A  specimen,  far  surpassing  this  in  size, 
but  resembling  it  in  all  its  general  charac- 
ters and  relations,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Canibridge.  It  is  the  largest 
and  best  specimen  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
seen,  and  its  osseous  structure  is  distinct  ; 
only,  as  Professor  Clark  has  found,  it  is 
irregular  :  in  the  hardest  parts,  there  are 
neither  Ilaversiaii  canals  nor  lacuna; ;  in 
the  less  hard  parts,  the  canals  are  very 
large,  and  the  lacuna;  arc  not  arranged  iii 
circles  around  them  ;  and  everywhere  the 
lacuufe  are  of  irregular  or  distorted  forms. 

A  smaller  specimen  is  in  the  Museum, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  A  girl, 
twenty  years  old,  was  admitted  with  pro- 
trusion of  the  left  eye -ball,  which  ap- 
peared due  to  an  osseous  growth  pro- 
jecting at  the  anterior,  upper,  and  inner 
part  of  the  orbit.  None  but  the  anterior 
boundaries  of  this  growth  could  be  dis- 
cerned. It  had  been  observed  protruding 
the  eye  for  three  years,  and  had  regularly 
increased  ;  it  was  still  increasing,  and  was 
productive  of  severe  pain  in  the  eye-ball, 
and  about  the  side  of  the  head  and  face.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  necessary  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  tumour,  or  at  least  to  re- 
move some  part  of  it,  with  the  hope  that; 
the  disturbance  of  its  growth  might  lead  to 
its  necrosis  and  separation.  A  portion  of 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  sawn  off;  but 
the  patient  died  with  suppuration  in  the 
membranes  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Now  all  these  cases,  corroborated  as  they 
are  by  others  upon  record,  prove  the  gene- 
ral character  and  relations  of  these  tumours. 
Their  nodular  form,  and  uniform,  hard, 
ivory-like  texture ;  then-  growth  in  the 
diploe  or  sinuses  as  isolated  or  narrowly 
attached  masses  ;  their  tendency  to  extend 
in  all  directions  ;  their  raising  and  penetrat- 
ing the  tables  of  tlie  skull,  and  growing 
out  uito  the  cavities  of  the  skull  and  orbit ; 
all  show  the  exceeding  diifieulty  and  peril 
of  operations  on  these  tumoiu's.  The  simpler 
kinds,  that  only  grow  outwards,  may  in- 
deed be  cut  off  with  advantage,  though 
seldom  without  gi-eat  difficidty,  and  often 
the  attempt  to  remove  them  has  been  made 
in  vain  ;  but  these  larger  and  uo(Jular  tu' 
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mours  about  the  brow  can  very  rarely  be 
either  cut  off  or  extirjjated.* 

The  extirpation,  however,  which  may  be 
imposeible  tor  art,  is  sometimes  effected  by 
disease  :  these  tumours  are  occasionally  re- 
moved by  slougliing.  Such  an  event  hap- 
pened in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Hilton  ;t 
and  the  gi-eat  ivory -like  mass,  clean  sloughed 
away,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Guy's.  So,  too, 
in  a  case  by  Mr.  Lucas,  a  bony  tumour  at 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  after  growing  eight 
mouths,  was  exposed  by  an  incision  through 
the  upper  ej^elid.  The  wound  did  not  heal, 
the  tunioiu'  continued  to  grow,  and  twelve 
months  afterwards  became  "  carious,"  and 
was  detached.  The  course  of  treatment 
which  these  case-s  suggest  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  v/orth  imitation, — 
namely,  exposure  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
application,  if  need  be,  of  escharotics  to 
the  surface  of  the  bone. 

These  hard  osseous  tumours  are  veiy 
rarely  found  in  connection  with  any  bone 
but  those  of  the  skull.  Here,  however,  is 
a  well-marked  specimen  in  the  lower  jaw  ; 
a  nodulated  mass,  nearly  three  inclies  in 
diameter,  invests  tlie  right  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  is,  in  its  whole  substance,  as  hard 
and  heavy  as  ivory.  I  have  already,  also, 
referred  to  cases  of  similar  liard  tumours 
on  the  humerus  :  but  they  are  extremely 
rare. 

Osseous  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw  appear 
to  be  less  rare  in  animals  inferior  to  man  ; 
for  the  College  iluscum  contains  three 
specimens,!  taken  respectively  from  a  Vu'- 
ginian  opossum,  a  cat,  and  a  kangaroo  ; 
and,  which  is  more  singular,  one  from  a 
cod-fish.  In  this  specimen, §  a  disk-shaped 
mass  of  bone,  two  inches  in  diameter,  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  compact,  is  attaclied  to 
the  inner  sm-face  of  the  superior  maxdlary 
bone. 

In  the  texture  of  these  very  hard  bony 
tumours  connected  with  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  the  lower  jaw,  we  may  observe  an 
instance  of  the  general  law  of  likeness  be- 
tween tumours  and  the  parts  most  near  to 
them  ;  for  tlieir  bone  is  hke  no  other 
natural  bone  so  much  as  the  internal  table 
of  the  skull,  or  the  petrous  bone,  or  in- 
ferior maxilla. 

The  same  likeness  is  observable  in  the 
osseous  tumours  that  are  frequent  on  the 
last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  which,  alone, 
now  remain  for  me  to  speak  of  || 

No  adequate  explanation,  I  believe,  can 
be   offered   for  the   occurrence    of    these 


*  The  liistorie.s  of  some  specimens  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  GeoPL'e's  Hospital  ilhisi  rate  these 
statements  very  well.  Sae,  also,  Mr.  Hawkins' 
Lectures. 

t  Giiy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 

t  Nos.  lOHG.7-8. 

§  No.  in.sg. 

II  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.  787-8-9,  790. 


growths.  They  may  be  sometimes  refen-ed 
to  injury ;  yet  the  effects  of  injury  to  the 
great  toe  are  so  inconstant,  that  we  cannot 
refer  to  iujury  as  other  than  an  indirect 
cause  of  the  growth  of  tumom-s  so  singularly 
constant  as  these  are  in  all  their  characters, 
and  so  nearly  without  exception  limited 
to  the  one  toe  of  all  that  ai'c  exposed  to 
injury.  They  grow  ahnost  always  on  the 
margm,  and  usually  on  the  inner  margin,  of 
the  end  of  the  last  plialanx  of  the  great 
toe  ;  in  only  one  specimen  have  I  seen  such 
a  tumour  springing  from  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  tlie  phalanx  ;  and,  in  only 
one,  a  similar  tumom-  from  the  last  pha- 
lanx of  tlie  little  toe.  Growuig  up  from 
the  margin,  they  project  under  the  edge 
of  the  nail,  hfting  it  up,  and  thinning  the 
skin  that  co\ers  them,  till  they  present 
an  excoriated  surface  at  the  side  of  the 
nail.  Their  growth  is  usually  very  slow, 
and  when  they  have  reached  a  diameter 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  an  inch, 
they  commonly  cease  to  grow,  and  become 
completely  osseous.  They  are  among  the 
tumours  whose  independence  is  shown  not 
only  by  abnormal  growing,  but  by  the 
staying  of  their  growth  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  natural  stature. 

I  believe  that  they  are  not  miiform  in  tlieir 
method  of  development.  In  some  specimens 
I  have  seen  no  cartilaginous  basis  ;  the  bone 
appeared  to  form  in  fibrous  tissue,  as  it 
were  following,  and  at  length  overtaking, 
the  fibrous  gi'owth.  In  another,  the  outer 
part  of  the  tumour  was  formed  of  a  tliin 
layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  between  this 
and  the  growing  bone  was  a  layer  of  car- 
tilage which  had  externally  the  stellat« 
nuclei,  and  internally  nuclei  of  ordinary 
form,  among  wliich  the  processes  of  bone 
were  extending. 

Whichever  way  the  bone  is  formed, 
it  is  like  that  of  the  phalanx  itself,  cancel- 
lous but  very  hard,  and  with  small  spaces, 
and  comparatively  thick  canceUi  or  laminae 
bounding  them.  The  outer  layer,  too,  is 
rough  and  iU-defined,  so  that  tlie  growth 
looks  like  a  brancli  from  the  phalanx,  and, 
like  a  branch,  is  a)3t  to  sprout  again  when 
cut  away,  unless  at  least  the  eiul  of  the 
bone  on  v^hich  it  grows  be  removed  with  it. 

The  account  of  osseous  tumours  would  be 
very  incomplete  if  there  were  not  added  to 
it  some  notice  of  those  growths  which  are 
most  like  them,  though  tlicy  may  lie  be- 
yond the  range  of  anj'  reasonable  or  con- 
venient definition  of  tumom-s.  Among 
these  are  certain  growths  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  tumour-like  in  then*  most  promi- 
nent parts,  and  yet  unlike  tumours  in  that 
their  bases  of  connection  with  the  bones 
are  very  Ul-defined,  and  that  from  their 
bases  the  morbid  changes  hi  which  them- 
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selves  originated  extend  outwards  on  the 
same  or  even  to  other  bones,  graduiilly 
subsidin;;.  In  no  instances  can  it  be  plainer 
than  it  is  in  these,  Ihat  a  ncjsolugical  boun- 
dary of  "Tunjours"  must  he  an  arbitrary 
one. 

ISucli  growths  as  these  are  not  very  rare 
in  the  superior  maxiUary  bone.  Its  ascend- 
ing jiroeess  may  become  enlarged  and  pro- 
minent, with  an  ill-delined  liard  sweUing, 
very  slov.'ly  mcreasing,  ajid  sometimes 
stopping  sliort  of  any  considerable  defor- 
mity. But  a  nmch  more  formidable  dis- 
ease exists  when  a  lai-go  portion  of  the 
bone,  or  the  whole  antrum,  is  involved ; 
especially,  because  this  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated witli  diseases  in  the  adjacent  bones. 

An  extreme  case  is  shown  in  a  specimen 
from  the  ^Museum  of  Mr.  Langstafl'.*  Two 
lai-ge  masses  of  bone,  of  almost  exactly 
symuietrical  form  and  arrangement,  project 
fi'om  the  npper  jaws  and  orbit-s,  and  have 
partiaUv  coalesced  in  the  median  line. 
They  are  rounded,  deeply  lobed,  and  nodu- 
lar ;  nearly  as  hard  and  heavy  as  ivory ; 
perforated  with  lumierous  apertures,  ap- 
parently for  blood-vescels.  They  pi'oject 
more  than  three  inches  in  front  of  the  face, 
and  an  inch  on  each  side,  beyond  the  malar 
bones  ;  they  fill  both  orbits,  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  probably  the  antra,  and  they 
extend  backwards  to  the  pterygoid  plates. 
Part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  jaw,  are  almost  the 
only  remaining  indications  of  a  face.  Tiie 
disease  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bones,  and  thence  to  have 
spread  over  the  bones  of  the  face ;  similar 
disease,  in  a  less  degree,  existing  in  the 
bones  adjacent  to  the  chief  outgrowths. 

The  patient,  who  was  sixty  years  old, 
believed  the  disease  had  been  eighteen 
years  in  progress,  and  ascribed  it  to  re- 
peated blows  on  the  face.  He  suffered 
much  pain  in  the  face,  eyes,  and  head. 
His  eyes  projected  from  tlie  orbits :  the 
right,  after  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  shrivcUed ;  the  left  was  acci- 
dentally burst  by  a  blow.  Diu-ing  the  last 
two  years"  of  his  hfe  he  occasiontiliy  showed 
symptoms  of  insanity,  and  at  last  he  died 
with  apoplexy  of  the  cerebral  membranes. 

The  disease  very  rarely  attains  so  horri- 
ble a  state  as  is  here  shown.  More  com- 
monly it  is  almost  Umited  to  the  antrum. 
In  this  case  it  may  exist  almost  without 
defoi-mity.  Here  is  a  specimenf  in  which 
both  the  anti-a  appear  nearly  filled  by  the 
thickening  and  in-growing  of  their  walls  ; 
only  small  esivitics  in  their  centres  reaiain. 
The  new  bone  is  hard,  heavy  and  nearly 
sohd,  yet  it  is  porous  or  finely  cancellous, 

*  Mns.  Coll.  Suisr.  3236,  A. 
t  Museum    of  St.    Bartholomew's    Hospital, 
i.  63. 


and  is  neither  so  coin])act  nor  so  smooth 
on  its  cut  surface  as  that  of  the  "ivoiy 
exostosis."  The  same  disease  is  manifest 
in  a  less  degree  upon  the  outer  sm-faecs  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  on  the  septum 
and  side-walls  of  the  nose. 

The  disease  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
concentrate  itself  in  the  maxillary  bones; 
so  much  so  that  if  a  case  be  met  vvilii  where 
only  one  of  these  bones  is  diseased,  it  may 
be  removed  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
disease  will  not  make  progress  in  the  adja- 
cent parts.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  has 
been  done,  with  a  satisfactory  result,  in  a 
ease  where  already  slight  increase  of  some 
of  the  bones  near  the  maxillary  was  ob- 
servable :  :md  there  was  good  reason  to 
apprehend  the  same  residt  in  a  case  on 
which  Mr.  Stanley  operated.  The  patient 
was  a  gu'l,  15  years  old,  in  whom  enlarge- 
ment of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  had  been  observed  for  eight 
years,  and  was  still  increasing.  It  had  as 
yet  produced  no  pain,  and  no  defonnity 
of  the  cheek,  or  the  orbit,  or  the  palate. 
But  it  was  regularly  increasing  ;  and  as  it 
could  be  certainly  anticipated  to  increase 
even  more  in  width  of  base  than  in  pro- 
minence, this  being  the  common  tendency 
of  the  disease,  it  was  thought  right  to 
remove  the  superior  maxiUaiy  bone  while 
yet  the  disease  was  limited  to  it.  The 
patient  died,  ten  days  after  the  operation, 
with  erysipelas.  The  specimen  displays 
exactly  the  same  disease  as  do  those  last 
described. 

Xow  it  sometimes  happens  that  growths 
like  these  sjjontaneously  perish,  are  separ 
rated  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  ne- 
crosis, and  thus  ai'e  naturally  cured.  Sudb. 
an  event  was  observed  in  a  case  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

A  man,  37  years  old,  was  admitted  with. 
a  slight  convex  smooth  prominence  of  the 
nasal  process  of  his  right  superior  maxiUary 
bone,  wliich  he  had  observed  increasing  tor 
twoyears,  but  which  of  latehadnot  increased 
or  given  him  any  inconvenience.  Indeed, 
he  came  to  the  hospital  not  for  this,  bat 
for  a  swelling  of  the  right  gum  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate, 
thi'ough  fistulous  openings  in  which  one 
could  feel  exposed  dead  bone.  These  had 
existed  for  a  month.  The  swelling  of  tlie 
upper  process  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease  I  am  describhig  as  to  suggest 
at  once  the  existence  of  such  a  growth; 
but  the  suppuration  and  necrosis  threw 
obscurity  on  the  case  ;  and  it  wsis  only 
watched  and  treated  accorchng  to  such  in- 
dications as  arose,  till,  after  torn*  months, 
the  whole  of  the  mass  of  bone  with  whict 
the  antrum  had  been  filled  up  was  separated 
and  pidled  away. 

The   appearance    of   the   sequestrarn,  a 
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nearly  spherical  mass  of  hard,  heavy,  and 
finely  cancellous  bone,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease.*  The  gi-eat  cavity  which 
remained,  opening  widely  into  both  the 
moutli  and  the  nose,  gradually  contracted, 
or  was  tilled  \ip,  and  the  man  recovered 
perfectly. 

A  similar  event,  I  imagine,  happened  in 
a  man  who  exhibited  himself  at  most  of 
the  Hospitals  in  London,  two  years  ago, 
with  a  great  cavity  where  all  his  right 
upper  jaw  bone  and  his  turbinated  bones 
had  once  been,  and  through  whicli  one 
could  see  the  movements  of  his  pharynx 
and  palate.  Tliis  he  said  had  been  left 
after  the  separation  of  a  great  tumour  of 
bone. 

The  growths  of  this  kind  seem  to  merge 
gradually  into  elevations  of  cancellous 
porous  bone,  which  may  be  found  on  various 
parts  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  but  of 
the  exact  pathology  and  relations  of  which 
we  have,  I  believe,  no  knowledge.  Here 
are  specimens  of  them,  and  the  ^Museum  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  as  rich  in  them  as 
that  of  the  College.  In  some  there  are 
great  thickenings  of  one  or  both  tables  of 
the  skull,  raising  up  bosses  of  new  bone 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  on 
one  or  both  the  parietal  bones,  or  on  the 
occipital  or  frontal.  In  some,  all  the  bones 
of  the  face  are  involved  in  similar  changes. 
In  some,  similar  elevations  are  produced  by 
growth  of  bone  between  the  tables,  which 
themselves  remain  healthy.  But,  as  yet, 
I  believe  we  can  only  look  at  these  as 
strange,  inexpUcable,  and  vminstructive 
things. 

The  last  form  of  bony  growths  that  I 
need  mention,  comprises  the  instances  in 
which  niunerous  exostoses  occur  in  the 
same  patient,  and  the  examples  of  what 
has  been  called  the  ossific  cUathesis,  or 
dyscrasia.  In  the  large  majoritj'  of  cases, 
both  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tumoiu's 
occur  singly  :  a  few  exceptions  might  be 
found  among  such  as  I  have  been  describ- 
ing ;  but  the  rule  is  generally  true.  But 
in  certain  instances  a  large  number  of  the 
bones  bear  outgrowths  which,  at  least  in 
external  shape,  are  hke  tumours.  These 
are  commonly  regarded  as  of  constitutional 
origin  ;  some  indeed  appear  to  be  so  in  that 
flense  of  constitutional  disease  wliich  im- 
plies a  local  manifestation  of  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  ;  but  others  can  be 
called  so  only  in  that  sense  by  wliich  we 
intend  some  original  and  inborn  error  of 
the  formative  tendency  in  certain  tissues  or 
organs. 

Of  these  last  we  may  especially  observe 


*  The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. 


that  the  tendency  to  oss3ous  overgrowths  is 
often  hereditary,  and  that  its  result  is  a 
symmetrical  deformity.  A  boy,  six  years 
old,  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
four  years  ago,  who  had  symmetrical 
tumours  on  the  lower  ends  of  his  radii,  on 
his  humeri,  Ins  scapulae,  his  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  his  fibidse,  and  internal  malleoli.  On 
each  of  these  bones,  on  each  side,  he  had 
one  tumour  :  and  the  only  deviations  from 
symmetry  were  that  he  had  an  unmatched 
tumour  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fii'st 
phalanx  of  his  right  fore-finger,  and  that 
each  of  the  tumours  on  the  right  side  was 
rather  larger  than  its  fellow  on  the  left. 

I  saw  this  child's  father,  a  healthy 
labouruig  man,  40  years  old,  wlio  had  as 
many  or  even  more  tumoiu's  of  the  same 
kind  as  his  son,  but  of  which  only  a  few 
were  in  the  same  positions.  All  these 
tumours  had  existed  from  his  earUest 
childhood  ;  they  were  symmetrically  placed, 
and  had  ceased  to  grow  when  he  attained 
his  fuU  stature,  and  since  that  time  had 
undergone  no  apparent  change.  None  of 
this  man's  direct  ancestors,  nor  any  other  of 
his  children,  had  similar  growths,  but  four 
cousins,  one  female  aud  three  male, 
children  of  his  mother's  sisters,  had  as 
many  of  them  as  himself. 

The  swelling  on  the  little  boy's  fore- 
fiuger  was  an  inconvenience  to  him,  and  at 
his  parents'  request  Mr.  Lloyd  removed  the 
finger.  It  consisted  of  an  outgrowth  or 
projection  of  healthy -lookuig  cancellous 
bone,  fuU  of  meduUa,  and  coated  with  a 
tliin  layer  of  compact  tissue  ;  its  substance 
being  regularly  continuous  with  those  of 
the  phalanx  itself. 

^lany  similar  cases  of  symmetrical  and 
hereditary  osseous  outgrowths  might,  I 
b'lieve,  be  adduced;*  aud  all  their  history 
suggests  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
related  not  less  closely  to  malformations,  or 
monstrosities  by  excessive  development, 
than  to  the  osseous  tumours  or  outgrowths 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Indeed,  at 
tills  point  the  pathology  of  tumours  touches 
that  of  congenital  excesses  of  development 
and  growth. 

We  must  distmguish  from  these  cases 
the  instances  of  multiple  ossifications  of 
tendons,  muscles,  and  other  tissues,  that  are 
occasionally  met  with  ;  for  these  only  im- 
perfectly imitate  the  forms  of  tumours,  and 
are  ]3robably  connected  with  such  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  as  really  may  deserve 
the  name  of  ossific  dyscrasia  or  chatliesis. 

Before  ending,  it  may  be  proper  to  point 
out  the  chief  distinctions  between  the 
osseous  tumours  and  those  growths  which 
are  connected  with  other  tumours  springing 

*  See  Stanley,  On  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  152; 
and  Mr.  Hawkins's  Lectures  on  Tumours  of 
Bones,  MiiDicAL  G.\zette,  vol.  x.w.  p.  474. 
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from  the  bones  ;  for,  imdcr  the  vague  name 
of  osteo-siuroinu,  mauv  iiicliulo  loL,'ftlu'i-, 
and  seem  to  identify,  all  growths  in  which 
bone  is  mingled  witli  a  softer  tissue.  The 
growths  that  may  eliiefly  need  distuiction 
are  those  of  osteoid  tumours,  and  the  bony 
skeletons  of  certain  medullary  tumours  of 
bone.  Osteoid  tuuiours  are  probably 
examples  of  ossified  lirm  or  hard,  or  fibrous  ; 
and  the  best  marked  among  them  present 
an  abundant  formation  of  peculiarly  hard 
bone.  The  distinctions  usually  to  be 
observed  between  these  hard  osteoid  and 
the  bard  osseous  tmnours  are  mainly  in 
these  particulars  ; — (a.)  the  osteoid  bone  is 
in  its  mid-substance  hke  chalk,  the  osseous 
like  ivory,  tlic  one  didl  and  powdery,  the 
other  bright  and  wholly  void  of  friabiUty  ; 
(6.)  the  osteoid  is  new  bone  infiltrated,  as  it 
were,  in  some  softer  tissue,  or  in  the  tissues 
of  the  original  bone,  which  disappear  as  it 
increases ;  the  hard  osseous  tumom*  is  a 
distinct  ontgrowtli,  attached  in  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  its  extent  to  the  bone 
on  wliieh  it  grows  ;  (c.)  the  outer  surface 
of  an  osteoid  growth  is  porous  and  rough, 
and,  if  laminated,  its  laminaj  have  tlieir 
edges  du'ected  outwards ;  while  the  outer 
surface  of  a  liard  osseous  tumom-is  smooth 
and  compact,  and  if  laminated,  the  surfaces 
of  its  laminse  are  du-ected  outwards  ;  {d.) 
lastly,  the  minute  characters  of  bone  are 
far  less  perfect  ui  the  osteoid  than  in  the 
osseous  growth :  bone  corpviscles  existing 
indeed,  but  small,  roiuid,  irregular,  with 
very  small,  if  any,  canaliculi,  and  imbed- 
ded in  a  porous,  chalky-looking,  basis 
substance. 

And,  2ndly,  for  distinction  between  the 
softer  osteoid  growths,  (with  which  we 
may  class  the  osseous  skeletons  of  medul- 
lary cancers,)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cancellous  osseous  tumom-s  on  the  other, 
we  may  chiefly  obsene  that,  (a.)  the  osteoid 
tissue  and  the  bone  of  cancers  are  more 
dry  and  friable  than  the  cancellous  bone  of 
the  tumours  ;  and,  {b.)  the  osteoid  and  the 
bone  of  cancerous  gi'owths  have  no 
medulla,  the  interspaces  between  their 
laminae  being  filled  with  cancerous  matter ; 
while  medulla  is  a  constant  constituent, 
I  believe,  of  all  the  cancellous  osseous 
tumours. 

Such  are  the  chiefdifferences  generally  to 
be  observed  between  the  bone  of  innocent 
and  that  of  mahgnant  tumours ;  differences 
which  it  is  well  to  establish,  since  the  fact 
is  sufliciently  confusing,  that  any  normal 
tissue  should  be  formed  in  subordination  to 
the  growth  of  cancers.* 

«  Some  excellent  observutir.ns  on  the  subject 
of  the  conditions  of  the  proper  tissues  of  the 
body,  when  involved  in  cancers,  have  just  been 
publislied  by  Mr.  Hun.phry,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Surgery,  iu  ihe  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


(DrIgtnnI  Ci^oinmunicatious. 
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PERccssroN — Mode  of  percussion — Re- 
sults of  percussion  in  health — liver, 
spleen,  kidneys.  Sfc.  Physical  signs  of 
disease  derived  from  percussion — 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  ^"c. — hydatic 
fremitus. 

AuHCui.T.vTiox. — Mode  of  auscultation — 
Results  of  auscultation  in  health — 
Physical  signs  derived  from  ausculta- 
tion in  disease — peritoneum,  stomach, 
intestines,  S)-c. — circulatinr;  system,  8fc. 

The  sound  emitted  on  striking  sharply 
any  portion  of  the  body  varies  with  its 
physical  condition,  of  which  it  thua 
comes  to  constitute  a  sign.  Immediate 
percussion,  though  adapted  sometimes 
to  the  exploration  of  the  chest,  cannot 
be  employed  over  the  laxer  jiarietes  of 
the  abdomen,  partly  because  the  wall  is 
not  sufficiently  tense  to  vibrate  readily 
in  this  manner,  and  jiartly  because  the 
process  itself  would  be  productive  of 
considerable  pain.  Mediate  percussion 
can  alone  be  used;  and  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  striking  upon  the  pleximeter 
will  vary  with  the  physical  state  of  the 
organs  and  parts  which  lie  beneath 
that  S])Ot  on  the  parietes  to  whicli  it  is 
applied,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  admit  of  oi;  damp  the  sonorous 
vibrations.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
sound  observed,  the  percussing  fingers 
perceive  variations  of  resistance  or 
yielding  which  are  calculated  to  impart 
valuable  information. 

Mode  of  percussion. — The  most  con- 
venient pleximeter  is  the  middle  finger 
of  the  left  hand  smoothly  aj)plied  by 
its  palmar  surface  on  the  part  to  be 
percussed.  It  is  convenient,  because  it 
is  always  ready  for  use,  and  because  it 
is  capable  of  accurate  adaptation  to  any 
part  of  organs  or  tumours  which  pal- 
pation can  discover  at  any  depth  in  the 
abdomen.  In  some  cases,  percussion 
on  the  finger  gives  pain  to  the  patient, 
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■while  noue  is  complained  of  when  a 
plcximeter  is  employed.  Perhaps  the 
best  is  the  ordinary  tliin  plate  ot'ivoi-y; 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply 
it  to  the  surface  cold,  since  this  is 
likely  to  occasion  involuntary  muscular 
contraction.  The  stroke  is  made,  in 
most  cases,  with  the  tips  of  the  throe 
first  fingers  lirouglit  to  a  level,  or  witli 
two,  or  only  one.  It  should  be  made 
sharply  and  quickly  from  the  wrist ; 
and,  when  the  sense  of  resistance  is  to 
be  tested,  the  fingers  should  he  allowed 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  ple.Kimeter  than 
when  the  sounu  alone  is  to  be  ascer- 
taiuei.  Percussion  may  be  strong  or 
geutle  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  stroke 
may  be  made  by  filliy)ping  gently  upon 
tlie  back  of  a  single  finger,  or  upon  the 
nail.  B3'  gentle  percussion,  a  .sound  is 
elicited  whose  character  will  depend 
Tipon  the  condition  of  the  wall,  and  of 
the  parts  immediately  beneath  it; 
w.hereas,  when  it  is  forcible,  the  deeper 
tissues  will  modify  the  result.  By 
noting  the  variations  of  sound  occa- 
sioned by  vai-ied  strength  of  percussion, 
a  rough  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
thickness  of  solid  organs  where  parts 
which  lie  beneath  tliem  are  qualified  to 
alter  the  note.  The  position  of  the  pa- 
tient may  he  the  same  as  for  palpation  ; 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  vary  it,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sound 
can  be  altered  by  favouring  gravitation 
towards  or  away  from  tiie  part  per- 
cussed. The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
must  be  relaxed,  especially  when  the 
deeper  structures  are  to  be  reached. 
The  position  of  the  observer  of  coin-se 
must  be  guided  by  convenience:  awk- 
wardness alone  has  to  be  avoided. 

Results  of  Percussion  in  Health. 
The  sounds  which  ])ercussiou  elicits 
may  be  thus  enumerated.  1.  The 
sound  3nay  be  what  is  called  dull,  its 
type  being  that  produced  over  the  mass 
of  the  liver.  2.  Resonant ;  the  vibra- 
tions being  prolonged  over  a  period  of 
time  varying  with  the  freedom  witli 
■which  they  are  permitted  by  the  parts 
fcelow :  the  sound  is  termed  tympanitic 
■when  the  vibral'ons  are  very  free,  pro- 
longed, and  dnnn-like.  The  note  eli- 
cited varies  as  to  its  height  or  depth  in 
the  musical  scale.  There  is  a  difi'erence 
in  the  quality  also  of  the  percussion 
resonance  : — a.  It  is  termed  amphoric 
when  it  has  a  large  tubular  cliarncter, 
sach  as  may  be  imitated  by  fillipping 


the  cheeks  after  inflating  them;  b, 
where  a  metallic  tinkling  is  added,  it 
becomes  the  "  bruit  humorique"  of 
Piorry,  because  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  it  required  for  its  production  the 
conjoined  presence  of  gas  and  liquid. 
It  frequently  arises  in  the  abdomen 
where  liquid  and  gas  are  in  contact,  ov 
where  they  are  merely  separated  by  a 
layer  of  membrane  :  but  it  may  also 
occur  altogether  independently  of  liquid, 
as  is  exemplified  iu  fts  production  on 
striking  the  hands  closed  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  hollow  space,  iipon  the  knee, 
the  air  being  allowed  to  escape  through 
a  narrow  chink  between  the  fingers. 
The  dull  sounds  are  produced  where  the 
vibrations  of  the  wall  are  interfered 
with  by  the  contact  of  solid  or  liquid 
matter  ;  and  the  resonant,  where  neither 
of  these  are  present,  and  the  vibrations 
can  occur  with  freedom. 

Percussion  applied  to  the  liver. — Per- 
cussion over  the  seat  of  the  liver  pro- 
duces, on  account  of  its  solidity,  a  dull 
sound,  continuous  and  imiuteiTupted, 
over  a  space  corresponding  with  the 
extent  of  its  contact  with  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen.  Gentle  percussion  will 
elicit  it  over  the  whole  surface  of  con- 
tact ;  and,  by  fillipping  gently  upon  the 
nail,  its  boundaries  may  be  very  accu- 
rately determined.  'Ihe  line  of  its 
upper  boundary  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  passing  horizontally  back- 
wards from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
sternum  :  it  is  even  and  unbroken. 
The  dulnoss  of  the  left  lobe  extends 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
to  the  left  of  the  median  line :  in  fe- 
males who  have  been  much  compressed 
'  by  stays,  it  extends  much  further  in 
this  direction.  Its  downward  extent 
varies  considerably ;  over  the  right  lobe 
it  measures  mostly  about  four  inches, 
in  some  cases  reaching  the  margin  of 
the  ribs  in  the  vertical  line  of  the 
nipple ;  at  others,  not  extending  so 
low.  In  the  middle  line  its  extent 
downwards  varies  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  thi-ee  inches.  Examined  be- 
hind, the  dulness  on  gentle  percussion 
rises  to  about  the  eleventh  intercostal 
space.  The  lower  edge  of  the  hepatic 
dulness  is  bounded  by  the  resonance  of 
the  colon ;  the  upper  edge,  by  tliat  of 
the  lung;  and  the  duiness  of  the  left 
lobe,  by  the  resonance  of  the  stomach. 
In  cliijdren,  the  extent  of  the  superfi- 
cial dulness,  from  the  proportionately 
larger  size  of  the  organ,  is  gi-eater  than 
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in  adults.  To  determine  the  level  to 
wliieh  tlie  summit  of  its  cnnvoxity  rises, 
till  iHMvussiou  stroke  umst  hv  strong. 
The  pulmonary  resonance  noticed  hy 
geutlt^  pereussion  ahove  tlio  su{H*rticial 
dulnoss  of  tiie  liver  will  then  bo  oh 
served  to  he  deadened  ;  this  etlVct  loss- 
eninji^,  and  the  ]»iihnoniiry  resonance 
beeomin.s»  purer,  till  it  is  perfected  at 
ahout  the  level  of  the  fourth  intercostal 
space  in  front.  Posteriorly,  the  deep 
dnlness  of  the  oi-gau  rises  as  higli  as 
the  Stii  or  Otli  rib.  The  deep  duluess 
iu  children  does  not  extend  to  so  hijjfh 
a  level  as  in  adults.  On  using  mode- 
rately strong  percussion  from  tlie  centre 
of  hepatic  dnlness  towards  its  lower 
edge,  it  is  found  to  shade  off  gradually 
into  the  resonance  of  the  colon  ;  this 
qualifying  the  hepatic  sound  till  the 
clear  sound  of  the  hollow  intestine  is 
attained.  An  idea  of  the  thickness  of 
the  liver,  a  little  way  ahove  tiie  lower 
margin,  may  he  obtained  hy  the  force 
requisite  to  elicit  a  mixture  of  resonance. 
Strong  percussion  also  elicits  tlie  reso 
nance  of  the  stomach  over  the  left  lobe 
wherever  this  organ  lies  beueath  it. 
When  the  stomach  is  fall,  not  only  is 
the  percussion-sound  altered,  but  the 
duluess  of  the  left  edge  of  the  liver  ex- 
tends to  a  less  distance  to  the  left  than 
when  it  is  empty.  Inspiration  lowers, 
in  proportion  to  its  fulness,  the  upward 
level  of  the  hepatic  dnlness,  botli  on 
deep  and  superficial  percussion :  the 
lower  edge  of  the  supci-ficial  dulness 
also  descends  a  little.  Accompanying 
the  dulness.  there  is  a  sense  of  resist- 
ance perceived  hy  the  finger,  most 
marked  over  the  region  of  complete 
dulne.ss,  on  deep  percussion,  and  siiad- 
iug  oft'  townxds  the  lower  margin  of  the 
organ. 

Percussion  applied  to  the  spleen. — The 
spleen  is  another  solid  organ  which 
imparts  a  dull  sound  on  jiercussion  in 
its  region,  but  not  so  dull  a  sound  as 
the  liver.  This  cannot,  however,  be 
easily  circumscribed,  unless  the  stomach 
be  empty ;  since,  from  the  position  ot 
the  spleen  in  relation  to  it,  the  disten- 
sion of  tliat  organ  with  food  or  gas  very 
readily  modifies  the  result  of  psrcus- 
sion.  and  may  even  altogether  destroy 
its  dulness.  The  upper  boundary  of 
the  splenic  dulness,  when  determined 
imder  favourable  circumstances,  reaches 
the  level  of  the  tenth  rib  posteriorly, 
but  deep  percussion  must  be  used  in 
order  to  reach  it  through  the  interven 


iug  portion  of  the  left  lung.  All  that 
lies  below  the  margin  of  tlie  lell  lung 
imparts  dulness  on  snperficinl  ]>ercus- 
sion.  which  becomes  continuous  below 
with  that  of  the  kidney  ;  a  little  reso- 
nance and  diminished  seii.se  of  resist- 
aiH^e  sometimes  intervening.  The  ver- 
tical extent  is  about  -S^  inches.  The 
lateral  extent  of  the  duluess  is  ante- 
riorly hounded  by  the  resonance  of  the" 
stomacii.  It  commonly  measures  about 
three  inches;  but  both  this  and  tlie. 
vertical  measurement  vary  exceedingly, 
from  tlie  varying  size  of  the  organ. 

Percussion  a/iplied  to  the  kidneys. — 
The  duluess  im})aited  to  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  by  tiiese  organs  is  to  be 
sought  posteriorly.  Their  upward  ex- 
tent of  dulness  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  inconsequence  of  its  being 
confounded  with  that  of  the  liver  and 
S])leen,  which  lie  here  iu  front  of  them. 
The  lower  extremity,  however,  is  more 
favourably  situated  ;  the  dulness  of  the 
solid  organ  contrasting  with  the  reso- 
nance of  the  intestine  which  is  found 
between  it  and  the  crista  ilii.  The 
dulness  of  the  right  kidney  descends  a 
little  lower  tlian  tliat  of  the  left.  Late- 
rally, its  outer  boundary  is  again  de- 
terminable by  contrast  with  the  intesti- 
nal resonance.  The  dulness  both  of 
these  organs  and  of  the  spleen  takes  a 
somewhat  lower  position  after  a  deep 
inspiration.  Both  also  impart  a  sense 
of  resistance  to  the  percussing  fingers, 
which  lessens,  and  at  last  is  replaced 
by  elasticity  as  their  boundaries  are 
approached. 

Percussion  applied  to  the  stomach. — 
The  varying  condition  of  this  organ, 
which  is  sometimes  empty,  at  other 
times  more  or  less  filled  with  gas  and 
different  proportions  of  solid  and  liquid 
food,  must  necessarily  occasion  varia- 
tions ij]  the  extent  and  quality  of  its 
sounds,  as  elicited  by  percussion.  When 
it  is  moderately  filled  with  gas,  the 
sound  is  hollow  and  ringing,  or  tympa- 
nitic, but  not  strongly  so,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  elasticity :  it 
mostly  extends  upwards  to  the  level  of 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  ;  and,  on  superfi- 
cial percussion  to  the  border  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  its  extent  downwards 
and  to  the  left  varies  with  its  degree  of 
distension.  On  strong  percussion,  it  is 
perceptible  through  the  dulness  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  as  far  as  tiie  median 
line,  and  the  pulmonary  resonance  has 
a  stomachal  quality  for  an  inch  or  two 
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above  the  superficial  resonance  of  the 
stomach  itself,  especially  when  the 
organ  is  unusually  inflated.  When  it 
contains  but  little  gas  and  no  food,  the 
resonance  on  deep  percussion  over  the 
left  lobe  of  the  Uver  is  less  marked. 
Food  and  drink  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  sounds,  and  give  rise  to  dulness 
where  they  gravitate.  This  is  the  only 
accurate  and  indisputable  method  of 
determining  its  lowest  margin. 

Percussion  applied  to  the  colon. — This, 
as  the  percussion  of  the  stomach,  varies 
in  its  results  with  the  condition  of  the 
canal.  When  containing  gas,  there  is 
resonance  proportional  to  the  distension 
of  the  intestine,  throughout  its  course  : 
it  is  better  marked  and  more  like  that 
of  the  stomach  in  the  right  iliac  region 
over  the  ca3cum  than  in  the  left,  where 
faeces  often  accumulate,  and  produce  a 
dull  sound.  This,  however,  disappears 
after  defecation,  but  even  then  the 
resonance  does  not  equal  that  over  the 
corresponding  part  on  the  right  side. 
On  supei'ficial  percussion,  the  reso- 
nance rises  as  high  as  tlie  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  liver,  at  which  level  it  crosses 
the  abdomen.  On  the  left  side  its  up- 
ward extent  will  depend  much  upon 
the  size  of  the  spleen,  and  the  state  of 
fulness  of  the  stomach.  A  large  injec- 
tion thrown  up  with  force  will  occasion 
dulness  where  it  fills  the  canal ;  and 
the  metallic  tinkling  ("  bruit  humo- 
rique"),  where  it  comes  into  contact 
with  gas.  Percussion  made  over  the 
sacrum  gives  a  resonant  or  dull  sound, 
according  as  the  rectum  is  filled  with 
gas  or  fsecal  matters. 

Percussion  of  the  small  intestines. — 
The  resonance  of  the  small  intestines 
also  varies  in  depth  with  the  amount  of 
their  distension,  but  is  mostly  less 
deep-toned  than  of  the  colon.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  colon  above  to  the  pubes 
below,  and  across  the  abdomen  from  the 
ascending  to  the  descending  colon.  They 
are  the  most  moveable  of  all  the  abdo- 
minal organs,  and  thus  arc  capable  of 
having  the  extent  of  their  resonance 
afi'ected  by  a  variety  of  causes  which 
alter  their  position  and  extent  of  con- 
tact with  the  abdominal  parietes :  they 
may  even  lie  so  completely  in  front  of 
the  colon  and  ])art  of  the  liver  as  to  ob- 
scure the  physical  indications  of  their 
presence.  Over  all  the  ]mrts  of  the  in- 
testines there  is  a  sense  of  elasticity 
imparted  to  the  percussing  fingers. 


Physical  Signs  of  Disease  derived  from 
Percussion. 

1 .  Liver. — a.  Dulness  altered  in  posi- 
tion without  alteration  in  extent.  It  may 
be  raised  to  a  higher  level  towards  the 
chest  by  causes  distending  the  abdomen 
below  it,  its  upward  extent  attaining 
the  level  of  the  third  or  fourth  rib  in 
front.  It  )nay,  on  the  other  band,  be 
depressed  by  disease  enlarging  the  con- 
tents of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side; 
such  as  pleurisy  or  emphysema.  Either 
of  these  changes  of  position  may  occur 
as  the  result  of  tight-lacing  in  females. 
The  depression  of  the  Kver  can  be 
detected  by  palpation,  but  the  elevation 
of  it  above  the  natural  position  into  the 
chest,  by  percussion  alone,  b.  It  may  be 
increased  in  extent.  This  may  occur  in 
any  or  in  all  directions ;  it  may  be  only 
downward  or  upwards,  or,  when  there  is 
enlargement  of  the  left  lobe,  it  may 
occur  principally  or  solely  in  its  lateral 
width.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  out- 
line  of  its  upper  or  lower  boundary  is  less 
even  than  in  health,  c.  It  may  he  dimi- 
nished in  extent.  Where  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  liver  is  rounded,  a  fallacy 
may  arise  from  a  portion  of  intestine 
slipping  up  between  it  and  the  abdomi- 
nal wall.  This  may  be  obviated  by 
pressure  of  the  pleximeter  below  the 
apparent  lower  limit  of  the  dulness,  so 
as  to  displace  the  intestine  and  allow  of 
the  hepatic  dulness  below  it  being  ar- 
rived at.  The  same  thing  may  occur, 
but  more  rarely,  when  the  liver  is  pei'- 
fectly  healthy,  d.  The  limits  of  the  dul- 
ness may  be  unaltered  by  respiration  or 
varied  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
e.  The  difference  of  the  results  of  deep 
and  superficial  percussion  towards  the 
margins  of  the  liver  may  be  less  than  in 
the  normal  state,  the  conjoined  reso- 
nance of  the  stomach  or  colon  not  being 
capable  of  being  elicited  at  all  over 
their  accustomed  situations,  or  only  on 
using  a  more  forcible  stroke  than  is  re- 
quisite in  health.  Accompanying  this 
sign  there  is  increased  resistance  to  the 
percussion  over  the  same  jjarts.  /.  There 
may  be  resonance  in  place  of  dulness 
over  the  hepatic  region.  This  may  not 
be  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  liver,  but  of 
gas  between  it  and  the  abdominal  wall : 
when  it  occurs  as  a  sign  of  liver  disease 
it  is  mostly  limited  in  extent,  not  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  hepatic  region. 
It  may  ])rcsent  the  amphoric  cha- 
racter, and  even  the  metallic  tinkling 
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echo.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
entire  of  the  liver  duliiess  may  be  dis- 
placed by  resonance  from  changes  in 
the  physical  state  of  the  liver  itself,  a 
case  having  been  recorded  in  which  the 
entire  organ  contained  uir. 

2.  Spleen. — The  determination  of  the 
limits  of  the  duluess  of  the  spleen  in 
the  normal  state  is  so  difficult,  that  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  it  is  still 
more  so  in  disease.  The  following  signs, 
however,  are  noticeable  in  respect  to  it 
as  well  as  to  the  liver  :—c.  Tlie  duluess 
wav  be  altered  in  position,  the  organ 
being  thrown  by  pressure  completely 
out  of  its  natural  situation.  When  tlie 
pressm-e  is  exerted  from  above, — as  in 
pleurisy  or  pneimiothorax, — the  dul- 
uess is  observed  lower  than  usual ;  and 
when  from  below,  it  is  observed  at  a 
higher  level  on  tlie  side  of  the  thorax. 
The  position  and  extent  of  its  dulness 
is  gi'eatly  modified  in  tight-laced  fe- 
males, the  dulness  occupying  a  more 
anterior  position,  b.  It  may  be  increased 
in  extent.  This  is  very  readily  deter- 
mined :  the  increase  is  mostly  mani- 
fested downwards  and  to  the  right.  It 
occurs  sometimes  to  a  very  remarkable 
extent,  and  sometimesundergoeschanges 
within  brief  periods  of  time.  c.  It  may 
be  diminished  in  extent.  This  sign  is  the 
most  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  stomach 
and  bowels  should  be  empty  when  the 
examination  is  made,  and  the  patient 
should  be  examined  in  several  positions 
and  at  various  periods  of  the  day  before 
it  should  be  pronounced  upon  with  cer- 
tainty. It  may  arise  not  only  from  a 
diminished  size  of  the  organ,  but  also 
fi-om  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  from  one  extremity  of 
the  organ  only  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wall  in  consequence  of  displacement 
from  the  presence  of  stays. 

3.  Kidneys. — a.  The  duluess  may  be 
altered  in  position  from  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  organ,  either  by  pressure 
arising  in  disease  of  other  organs  or  in 
the  abuse  of  stays.  When  the  organ 
is  pushed  downwards  there  is  no  reso- 
nant interval  between  its  didness  and 
the  crista  ilii.  Clinically,  I  do  not  know 
how  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
dulness  arising  from  increased  size  of 
the  organ,  especially  where  the  spleen 
and  liver  are  hyperh'ophied  and  their 
diilness  extends  unusually  downwards. 
When  the  kidney  is  displaced  forwards 
or  upwards,  palpation  discovers  it  better 
than  percussion.     In  the  case  of  a  fe- 


male, I  once  found  the  left  kidney  form- 
ing a  ])alpablc  tumour  on  tliat  side 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  last  ribs,  and  tlie  dulness  it  gave  on 
percussion  extemhug  about  two  inches 
above  them.  b.  Increased  extent  oi  dv\]- 
ness  is  noticed  in  the  directions  down- 
wards and  outwards ;  it  may  occur  up- 
wards also,  reaching  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  some- 
times as  high  as  the  sixth  rib.  In  cases 
where  the  spleen  or  liver  ai-e  greatly  en- 
larged, there  is  an  actual  imjiossibility 
of  determining  anything  by  percussion 
in  the  lumbar  region  beyond  the  presence 
of  these  solid  organs,  from  whose  dul- 
ness that  of  the  kidney  is  not  distiu 
guishable.  c.  Diminished  extent  oj  dul- 
ness must  be  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  before  it  can  be  clinically  appre- 
ciated. 

4.  Stomach. — The  resonant  note  of  the 
stomach  may  be  variously  affected  in  its 
position,  extent,  and  quality,  a.  Its 
position  may  be  altered.  In  deter- 
mining this  point, — as  all  others  in 
connection  with  this  organ,  —  it  is 
important  to  be  satisfied  that  the  re- 
sonance whose  characters  are  being 
examined  is  really  that  of  the  stomach, 
because  a  distended  or  displaced  colon 
will  often  simulate  its  note.  This  can 
often  only  be  effected  by  causing  the 
patient  to  drink  a  quantity  of  water,  or 
by  making  the  examination  when  the 
stomac^h  contains  a  recent  meal,  as  well 
as  when  it  is  empty.  Where  a  dulness 
is  suspected  to  be  gi'avitative  dulness 
of  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  it  on  the  wall  of  the  abdomen^ 
renders  it  capable  of  being  mistaken 
for  dulness  from  other  causes,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  made  to  vomit,  or  the 
occasion  of  spontaneous  vomiting  should 
be  seized  to  aid  in  the  determination  of 
the  point.  It  would  in  this  case  be 
succeeded  by  a  resonance.  The  position 
of  the  resonance  may  be  altered  by 
causes  acting  on  it  from  above  or  from 
below,  or  by  changes  in  position  and 
enlargements  of  other  organs  of  the 
abdomen.  It  may  thus  be  placed  higher 
up  in  the  thorax  than  in  the  nor- 
mal state ;  or  it  may  be  found  lower 
altogether  towards  the  abdomen,  its 
resonance  not  rising  so  high  as  the  na- 
tural level,  or  not  being  discoverable  at 
all  over  the  lower  ribs ;  or  it  may  be 
pushed  so  far  to  the  right  as  that,  even 
in  the  distended  state,  its  resonance  wiU 
not  reach  within  a  considerable  distance 
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ifcs  natural  left  limit.  In  some  cases  the 
resonance  of  the  stomach  assumes  a 
more  or  less  vertical  direction,  being 
traceable  from  the  upper  extremity 
downwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  its 
transverse  diameter  being  proportion- 
ally lessened.  This  is  a  sign  of  that 
form  of  displacement  of  the  organ  which 
often  occurs  in  enlai'gement  of  the  liver, 
or  depression  of  the  whole  organ  and 
elongation  of  it  downwards  by  the  pres- 
sure of  stays.  b.  Increased  extent 
of  stomach  resonance  may  be  so  great 
as  even  to  arrive  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  soft  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  tlie 
dulness  arising  from  contained  matters 
may  be  obsei-ved  here  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  rise  to  a  considerable 
height  into  the  chest.  In  these  last 
cases  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining accurately  its  upward  extent, 
in  consequence  of  the  pulmonary  sound, 
even  on  very  gentle  percus.sion,  being 
tinged  to  a  considerable  distance  with 
the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the 
stomach.  It  often  becomes  im2)0ssible 
also  in  this  case  to  discover  any  splenic 
dulness,  or  even  that  of  the  lelt  lobe  of 
the  liver,  c.  Diminished  extent.  This 
is  normal  when  the  stomach  contains 
little  gas  or  food,  and  to  be  patholo- 
gical it  should  be  noticed  imder  all 
conditions,  and  should  have  a  character 
of  gi'eater  or  less  ]jermanence.  d.  The 
character  of  the  resonance  may  be  altered, 
and  it  may  become  unnaturally  tym- 
panitic, as  is  commonly  the  case  when 
its  extent  is  increased.  The  conjoined 
presence  of  liquid  and  gaseous  matter 
also  ^vill  develope  the  "  humoric 
sound."  The  permanence  of  this  sound, 
as  also  that  of  the  gravitative  dulness, 
should  in  certain  cases  be  observed. 
e.  Dulness  is  sometimes  observed  to 
replace  resonance  in  situations  where 
gi'avitatit)n  has  no  influence,  and  to  be 
noticeable  in  all  conditions  of  the  organ ; 
it  is  commonly  found  towards  the 
pyloric  extremity.  Here,  however,  a 
thickened  and  enlarged  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  may  occasion  a  source  of  fallacy  ; 
but  this  may  be  overcoute  by  observing 
that  deep  percussion  elicits  tlie  stomacli 
resonance,  which  would  not  he  the  case 
were  the  dulness  due  to  altered  pi lysical 
condition  of  the  organ  itself  The  posi- 
tion and  characters  of  the  dulness  witii 
deep  or  su])cvficial  percussion  in  diti'cr- 
ent  states  of  the  stomach  must  often  be 
ascertained. 

f).  Colon. — a.  The  resonance  may  be 


altered  in  position.  This  most  fre- 
quently arises  in  that  part  of  the  colon 
which  is  naturally  the  most  moveable, 
the  transverse  part  of  the  arch ;  the 
least  frequently  displaced  parts  being 
the  cfficum,  and  the  ascending  and 
descending  portions.  The  resonance  of 
the  transverse  jjortion  of  the  arch  and 
of  the  flexures  on  either  side  may  be 
raised  by  ))ressure  from  below  consider- 
ably higlier  than  natural,  and  a  portion 
of  it  may  obscure  the  dulness  ot  the 
lower  margin  of  the  liver,  or  that  of  the 
spleen.  In  other  cases  the  resonance 
of  the  same  part  may  be  noticed  as  low 
as  the  pubes.  In  any  case  where 
doubt  arises  as  to  the  resonance  being 
due  to  the  colon,  or  to  some  other 
part  of  the  digestive  canal,  a  full 
injection  of  warm  water  will,  by  replac- 
ing it  with  dulness,  determine  the  diffi- 
culty. It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
transverse  colon  forms  an  arch,  with 
its  convexity  downwards  and  in  contact 
with  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  above  the 
pubes,  the  thinned  mesocolon  stretching 
over  the  small  intestines  between  it  and 
the  liver.  In  this  case,  resonance  above 
the  pubes  is  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  small  intestines  without 
the  use  of  an  injection,  b.  Increased 
extent  of  the  resonance  Irom  expansion 
and  elongation  of  the  canal  may  be 
observed  sometimes  to  an  extent  scarcely 
credible,  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  or 
nearly  all,  presenting  the  same  deep 
toned  resonance,  c.  Diminished  extent: 
for  this  sign  to  be  pathological  it  must 
possess  more  or  less  of  tlie  character  of 
permanence.  It  may  be  observed  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  colon,  or 
only  in  a  certain  part  of  it ;  in  the  latter 
case,  another  portion  may  jiresent  an 
extended  resonance,  d.  Altered  character 
of  the  jiercussion  resonance  may  be  con- 
joined with  the  two  last  signs,  as  well  as 
occumng  independently  of  them.  The 
sound  may  become  more  tympanitic 
than  in  health,  or  less  deep-toned,  or  the 
"  humoric  sound"  may  be  elicited.  This 
is  not  in  the  intestine  always  the  result 
of  the  conjoined  presence  of  liquid  and 
gas.  e.  Limitation  of  the  dulness  from 
injection  lias  been  used  as  an  indicatiou 
of  a  2)hysical  obstruction  to  its  passage 
along  tlie  canal,  at  that  spot  at  which  it 
ceases  to  traverse  it.  f.  Dulness  may 
replace  resonance  in  any  part  of  the 
course  of  it,  either  entirely  or  partially: 
in  estimating  its  value  as  a  sign  of 
disease  in  the  colon,  beside  the  adop* 
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tiou  of  other  means  of  examiuatiou,  its 
permaiieuco  or  disai)j)t)iinmoo  with  alte- 
rations of  position,  mul  witli  ilel'secuition, 
ret]uiit'  to  bo  observed. 

(i.  Small  intestines.— a.  Their  reso- 
uaiice  iiiay,lil<t'  Liiat  of  tlio  stomach  aud 
colon,  be  altered  in  positum:  s'aould 
doubt  aiise  respecting  its  really  belousj- 
ing  to  this  })art  of  the  canal,  it  may  he 
set  at  rest  by  the  discovei-y  that  it  is 
iinaltered  by  tlie  imbibition  of  liquids 
iuto  the  stomach,  or  by  injection  into 
the  rectum.  Tlie  greater  jiart  of  the 
small  intestines  is  exceedingly  move- 
able, and  tbey  may  become  disposed  of 
in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  when 
tumours  of  various  kinds  make  demand 
upon  its  space:  wherever  they  are  placed, 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  wall  will 
present  tlieir  resonance  on  jiercussion. 
h.  Increased  extent  of  resonance. — This 
may  vary  iiom  very  tritUng  increase  of 
the  surface  over  which  the  intestinal 
resonance  is  audible,  to  one  which 
encroaches  upon  the  position  of  those 
organs  of  the  abdomen  wliicli  liave  been 
enumerated  above,  c.  Diminished  ex- 
tent of  resonance  occurs  mostly  with 
encroachments  made  upon  the  space 
they   occupy    by   surrounding    organs. 

d.  Altered  character  of  sound:  it  may 
b;'C0trfe  deeper- toned  and  tympanitic 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  higher  pitch  than 
natural  on  the  other;  or  it  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  both  when  liquid 
is  conjoined  and  when  it  is  not,  present 
the  "  liumoric"  character.  These  varied 
characters  in  the  sound  are  not  observed 
universally  over  the  surface  of  intestinal 
resonance,  even  the  tympanitic  sound 
being    unequally   distributed   over    it. 

e.  Dulness. — Tliis  is  rarely  observed  to 
any  extent,  unless  other  parts  than  the 
intestinal  tube  are  affected.  Still  the 
resonance  may  in  certain  parts  be  more 
or  less  replaced  by  dulness  over  a 
limited  space  from  disease  of  the  tube 
itself.  Limited  dulness  may  arise  also 
over  the  smnace  corresponding  vvith  this 
intestine,  fi'om  disease  of  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  close  anatomical  relation. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  physical  signs 
above  described,  which  may  be  refen-ed 
with  some  accuracy  to  physical  changes 
in  tlie  organs  enumerated,  resonance 
and  dulness.  limited  or  extensively  diffused, 
occur,  which  cannot  he  referred  to  them. 
One  reason  of  tliis  is,  that  the  sjiace 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  peritoneum, 
commonly  termed  the  "  peritoneal  ca- 
vity," may  become  the  seat  of  accumu- 


lations of  a  gaseous  or  liquid  character, 
either  loosely  eft'used  or  circumscribed 
by  adhesions  or  by  cysts.  Wherever 
they  accumulate,  they  jiush  aside  the 
organs  which  are  naturally  in  contact 
with  llie  wall,  and  present  their  own 
j)ercussion  sound  in  place  of  that  which 
they  have  displaced.  Another  is,  that 
(jcitain  parts  wliich  in  a  state  of  health 
do  not  conic  iuto  contact  with  the  wall, 
and  tiius  give  no  pliysical  sign  by  per- 
cussion of  then*  existence,  do  both  when 
diseased.  I  may  instance  in  this 
respect  the  pancreas,  the  several  folds 
of  the  peritoneum  and  the  lymphatic 
glands,  or  otlier  vessels  of  the  abdomen. 
A  tbird  reason  is,  tliat  certain  organs 
wliicli  in  health  occupy  the  pelvis,  as 
tlie  bladder,  uterus,  and  ovaries,  rise  «>ut 
of  it  in  disease,  and  displacing  upwards 
and  laterally  the  true  abdominal  oigaus, 
occupy  the  space  of  their  natural 
resonance  with  their  own  variety  of 
sound.  Whatever  the  modification  of 
percussion  sound  may  be,  it  should  be 
carefully  determined,  its  limits  and  out- 
line accurately  drawn,  its  alterations 
with  changed  position  of  the  patient 
ast«rtained,  and  its  variation  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  witli  varied  conditions 
of  tlie  abdominal  organs,  closely  and 
]>atiently  observed.  Wliere  this  is  done, 
and  a  proper  metliod  adopted  in  explo- 
ration, it  is  remarkable  with  what  preci- 
sion the  physical  condition  of  internal 
organs  and  parts  may  be  determined. 

8.  Percussion  affords  signs  of  abdo- 
minal disease,  by  disclosing  certain 
physical  conditions  of  the  thoracic  organs 
wliich  may  result  from  its  presence. 
As  respects  the  pulmonary  resonance, 
allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
infringement  u})on  its  lower  limit  by  the 
enlargement  of  organs  in  tbe  abdomen, 
or  by  effusions  and  accumulations 
within  its  cavity:  but  in  addition  to  this 
it  may  be  rendered  dull  by  accidental 
communication'  between  the  pleura  or 
the  lung  and  morbid  cavities  in  the 
abdominal  organs,  and  the  effusion 
of  their  contents  iuto  either.  The 
heart's  dulne.'^s  may  in  like  manner  be 
displaced.  Tliis  is,  however,  chiefly  iu 
tlie  direction  upwards,  not  laterally  as  in 
pleurisy  of  the  right  side.  It  may  be 
increased  also  by  rupture  of  morbid 
cavities,  and  effusion  of  their  con- 
tents into  the  pericardium.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  may  sometimes  be  lessened 
in  extent  by  being  jnished  beneath  the 
mai-gin  of  the  left  lung. 
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9.  Along  with  changes  in  dulness  and 
resonance,  percussion  indicates  in  all 
the  instances  mentioned  corresponding 
changes  in  resistance  and  elasticity. 
Another  sensation  perceived  in  the  act 
of  percussion  is  that  which  occurs  in 
certain  cases  when  hydatids  have  accu- 
mulated in  any  part  sufficently  near  the 
siu-face  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  called  the 
"  hydatic fremitus,'  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  sensation  perceived  by  the 
finger  on  striking  a  mass  of  .ielly,  or  on 
percussing  on  the  glass  of  a  repeater 
watch  placed  upon  its  back  on  the  left 
left  hand.  In  order  to  its  develop- 
ment, however,  the  cysts  must  be  in  a 
definite  condition ;  they  must  be  in  con- 
tact with  just  enough  liquid  between 
them  to  fill  up  tlie  intervals,  an  excess 
or  deficiency  of  this  impairing  the  per- 
fection of  the  fremitus,  or  at  last  alto- 
gether destroying  it.  This  very  much 
diminishes    the    clinical    value  of  the 


sign. 


Auscultation. 


The  method  of  physical  exploration 
which  has  been  last  considered  was 
that  which  arises  out  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound,  as  elicited  by  striking  the  sur 
face  of  the  abdomen,  and  as  heard 
through  the  intermediate  layers  of  air. 
The  same  sense  informs  us  of  varieties 
in  the  sound  produced  by  the  same 
means  when  the  ear  is  applied  either 
immediately  or  with  the  assistance  of 
an  appropriate  conducting  medium 
to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  ear 
thus  applied  becomes  cognizant  also  of 
other  sounds,  which  other  modes  of 
manipulation,  byimpaiting  motion, may 
give  rise  to,  or  which  originate  sponta- 
neously from  the  respiratory  acts,  or 
from  the  motions  naturally  occumng  in 
the  digestive  tube,  or  in  the  circulating 
system  of  vessels.  The  appreciation  of 
the  sounds  under  all  these  ch-cumstances 
is  understood  as  that  by  "  auscultation." 
Its  application  to  diseased  conditions  of 
the  abdomen  at  present  is,  indeed,  but 
limited,  compared  with  tliat  which  ob- 
tains in  respect  to  thoracic  maladies ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its 
more  extended  employment  will  load  to 
greater  reliance  in  its  diagnostic  value. 

Mode  of  Auscultation. 
The  position  of  the  patient  must  vary 
with  the  part  which  is  the  object  of  ex- 
ploration. When  it  is  the  anterior  regions 
he  may  be  recumbent,  and  when  one  side 


is  to  be  examined  he  may  turn  over,  so  as 
to  lie  on  the  opposite.  When  the  back 
is  to  be  examined  he  may  either  stand, 
or  sit  up  in  bed,  or  upon  a  chair.  The 
observer  must  suit  his  position  to  his 
convenience.  The  part  to  be  examined 
should  either  be  bare,  or  covered  with 
some  light  article  of  clothing  which 
emits  no  sound  on  pressure.  The  ear 
may  be  applied  to  the  surface  with  only 
this  intervention,  but  more  commonly 
the  stethoscope  is  prefeiTed.  For  most 
purposes  the  ordinary  stethoscope  may 
be  employed,  care  being  taken  that  its 
lip  is  well  flattened  outwards,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  an  edge  upon 
parts  which  may  be  too  tender  to  bear 
it :  for  some  puiijoses,  however,  as  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  sound  which 
percussion  elicits,  the  solid  stethoscope 
is  the  most  applicable,  since  it  conducts 
well  all  sounds  arising  in  solids,  and 
avoids  the  ringing  shock  which  the  ear 
receives  from  the  column  of  air  contained 
in  the  oi-dinary  instniment.  Eeferring 
the  reader  who  desires  information  on 
the  subject  to  the  original  essays  on 
Auscultatory  Percussion,*  I  shall  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
method  of  auscultation. 

Results  of  Auscultation  in  Health. 
The  movements  which  occur  mthin 
the  abdomen  in  health,  and  which  alone 
can  be  by  possibility  the  sources  of 
sound,  are — 1.  Those  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  peritoneum  upon  one 
another  during  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  spontaneous  or  imparted 
movements  of  organs  on  one  another. 
2.  The  movements  of  the  alimentary 
and  secreted  matter, — as  gas  within  the 
canal  either  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  latter,  or  by  impulsion  from  with- 
out. 8.  The  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  as 
every  provision  is  made  for  the  easy 
sliding  upon  one  another  of  all  the 
organs  contained  within  the  abdomen 
by  covering  them  with  a  smooth  and 
slippery  membrane,  so,  as  the  result  of 
the  same  contrivance,  are  these  move 
ments  effected  without  sound.  The 
passage  of  matters,  however,  into  and 
through  the  digestive  canal  is  not  so 
completely  deprived  of  friction,  and 
thus,  also,  not  perfonned  without  sound. 
Ou  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the 


*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  1840  ;  and 
L'Union  M^dicale,  1850. 
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stomach,  food  and  driuk  may  be  heard 
to  eutor  it  us  low  as  its  most  duiiciuling 
part.  When  tlie  stoinacli  contains 
li(iuid  and  gaseous  n)atters  a  variety  of 
gurgling  sounds  are  heard  from  tlicir 
commixture,  which  sometimes  assume 
tlie  amphoric  or  metalHc  quality.  When 
there  is  much  liquid  in  tlie  stomach, 
succussion  mny  give  rise  to  a  sound  of 
fluctuation,  which  nuiy  not  only  he 
lieard  through  the  stethoscope,  hut  is 
audible  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
part.  In  health  this  phenomena  is  ol' 
only  temporary  duration,  terminating 
-witii  absor])tiou  of  the  liquid,  or  its  pas- 
sage tln-ough  the  pylorus.  'J"he  sounds 
emitted  from  tlie  iiifestine:i  are  termrd 
borborygmi,  and  arise  from  the  passage 
of  the  gas  they  contain  through  insutii- 
cieut  spaces  from  one  jiart  of  the  tube 
another.  'I'hey  mostly  occur  during 
the  intestinal  part  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, and  when  absent  may  often  be  in- 
duced by  taking  a  draught  of  cold  water 
into  the  stomach.  Tiiey  occur  abun- 
dantly during  the  contractions  which 
ensue  on  the  operation  of  a  purgative. 
The  flow  of  blood  through  the  m?zsand 
arterial  branches  within  the  abdomen  is 
accompanied  by  no  sound  in  health. 
The  aorta,  however,  imparts  to  the  ear 
at  each  pulsation  a  single  dull  sound. 
This  is  scarcely  audible,  except  in  spare 
subjects,  and  then  diminishes  in  intensity 
as  the  aorta  is  followed  downwards,  dis 
a])pearing  opposite  its  division  into 
the  iliac  arteries.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
second  sound  is  heai'd. 

Physic'il  Signs  derived  from  Auscultation 
in  Disease. 

These  will  consist  in  modifications  of 
clearness,  extent,  and  character  of  the 
several  sounds  which  naturally  are  au- 
dible in  the  abdomen,  and  in  addition 
to  these  in  the  appearance  of  newsounds. 
Beside  these,  auscultation  applied  to  the 
chest  indicates  the  etfect  which  ab- 
dominal disease  has  upon  the  physical 
state  and  efficiency  of  the  thoracic 
organs. 

1.  In  the  peritoneum. — When  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  is  roughened,  the 
friction  obviated  by  its  healthy  condition 
takes  place,  and  imder  favourable  cir- 
cumstances not  only  affords  a  palpable 
sign  of  disease,  but  sound  arises  also  in 
connection  with  it.  Tlie  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  occur  are  tiie  same 
as  those  described  with  the  palpable 
sign.     All  roughenings  of  the  surface  do 


not  appear  to  be  accom))anied  by  it,  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  and  resist- 
ance being  necessary  for  its  production. 
Friction  sounds  may  be  audible  also  in 
cases  where  friction  vibration  cannot  be 
felt.  Their  character  ])reseuts  eveiy 
variation,  from  "gentle  rustling"  to  loud 
'•leather  creaking"  and  roughness.  As 
with  the  palpable  sign  it  should  be 
sought  for  frequently,  and  in  various 
positions  of  the  trunk. 

•2.  In  the  stomach. — The  soimds  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  tlie  stomach  may 
be  altered  in  tiieir  quality  as  well  as  in 
locality  and  extent.  In  quality  they 
may  assume  a  more  or  less  amphoric 
character,  sometimes  with  a  distinct 
metallic  tinkling  echo.  In  these  cases 
the  heart's  sounds  are  heard  over  the 
stomach  with  tlie  same  accompaniment. 
As  to  their  extent  they  may  sometimes 
be  heard  in  localities  very  distant  from 
the  natural  seat  of  the  organ,  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. When  ihe  fluctuation  sound  on., 
succussion  persists,  it  indicates  either 
that  tlie  liquid  is  not  absorbed,  or  does. 
not  pass  readily  through  the  pyloric 
orifice  from  the  stomach. 

;3.  In  the  intestines. — The  gaseous 
sounds,  borborygmi,  may  be  increased 
or  lessened  in  frequency  or  loudness; 
they  may  also  be  especially  evidenced 
in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  they 
may  be  inaudible  altogether.  Their 
diminution  indicates  a  lessened  activity 
in  the  intestinal  contractions,  while  their 
loudness  and  frequency  point  to  aug- 
mented irritability  of  the  portion  of  the 
canal  in  which  they  occur.  When  alto- 
gether absent  it  may  be  due  to  the  in^ 
tervention  of  a  nonconducting  medium 
between  the  intestine  and  the  ear, 
Gurglbui  is  sometimes  heard  in  disease 
where  fluid  and  gas  co-exist  in  the  in- 
testine. The  occurrence  of  it  over  the 
caecum,  when  jiressure  is  made  in  this 
situation  in  typhoid  fever,  is  familiar  to 
all.  A  fluctuation  sound  may  be  audible 
sometimes  sjioutancously,  and  whenever 
it  occurs  it  points  to  an  accumulation 
of  liquid,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
]iowerf'ul  action  of  the  intestinal  wall. 
Jn  some  cases  a  sound  of  grating  has 
been  heard  over  the  course  of  the  intes- 
tines, which  has  arisen  from  the  accu- 
mulation within  it  of  solid  hard  suh- 
stRiices.  It  has  been  said  that  in  cases 
of  tcenia  a  sound  has  been  heard  which 
has  been  compared  to  a  sound  of  very 
iinc  undalations,  to  the  distant  rolling 
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of  a  wheel,  or  to  that  of  a  small  body 
movinjj  iu  a  liquid.  It  is  too  delicate 
iu  its  character  to  he  confounded  with 
feorhorvgmi,  or  any  other  sound  than  the 
niuscuhir. 

4.  In  the  liver. — Tlieve  is  uo  sound  au- 
dible over  the  mass  of  the  liver  in  health, 
but  in  some  forms  of  disease  of  that 
organ  auscultatoiy  plienomena  are  ob- 
served. These  are  connected  with  the 
presence  of  a  cavity  containing  air  and 
more  or  less  fluid  in  its  substance  or 
near  its  sm-face.  In  this  case,  cavernous 
respiration,  gurgling  cavernous  cough,  and 
voice  sound,  may  be  heard,  or  these  may 
be  accompanied  under  favourable  con- 
ditions with  metallic  tinkling.  These 
signs  occur  in  connection  with  a  com- 
munication with  tlie  luug,  but  gurgling 
and  metallic  tinkling  with  cough  or  on 
pressure  may  occur  when  the  air  has 
access  from  other  sources. 

5.  In  the  gall  bladder. —  Crepitation 
or  grating  may  occasionally  be  heard 
from  solid  liard  bodies  accumnlated 
within  it :  this  sound  may  be  elicited 
by  pres;-ure. 

C.  In  the  kidneys. — The  accumulation 
of  similar  hard  bodies  in  the  pelvis  of 
ttiese  organs,  if  their  position  is  such  as 
to  be  readily  arrived  at,  )uay  perliaps 
give  to  the  ear  the  sound  of  crepitation 
or  friction  on  pressure. 

In  addition  to  the  above  signs  of  dis- 
ease in  tlie  abdominal  organs,  tliere  is 
ttje  hydatid  sound,  which  corresponds  in 
its  characters  with  the  sensation  afforded 
to  the  fingers  on  percussion.  Like  the 
palpable  sign,  the  conditions  of  its  ap- 
pearance are  such  that  its  clinical  value 
IS  much  diminished  :  it  may  be  found 
iu  any  situation  in  the  abdomen  where 
hydatids  accumulate. 

The  following  are  the  physical  signs 
connected  with  the  circulating  system : — 

1.  Increased  intensity  of  the  impulsive 
sound  of  the  aorta  synchronous  with  the 
systole  of  the  heart. 

2.  Arterial  murmur  may  be  sought 
either  by  a])plication  of  tlie  stethoscope 
over  the  course  of  the  aorta  in  front, 
or  in  the  back  by  the  side  of  the  spine. 
Where  tumour  is  felt  it  may  exist  over 
it.  It  is  mostly  single,  accompanying 
the  systole  of  the  heart,  or  it  m;iy  be 
synchronous  with  its  diastole,  or  both. 
In  chnracter  and  intensity  it  may  vary 
between  simple  soft  blowing  and  every 
grade  of  roughness  and  grating.  When- 
ever it  occui's  it  indicates  an  obstruc- 
tion of  some  kind  to  the  free  flow  of 


the  blood :  this  may  be  disease  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  or  it  may  be  the 
partial  compression  of  it  by  a  tumid  orr 
gan  in  its  neigh liourhood.  In  all  eases 
the  murmur  will  be  more  easily  pi-o- 
duced  the  more  spansemic  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  In  such  patients 
moderate  pressure  of  the  stethoscope 
will  produce  and  exemplify  it.  A  mur- 
mur may  be  audible  when  the  patient 
is  recumbent,  but  inaudible  when  erect. 
An  arterial  murmur,  or  one  allied  to  it 
in  many  of  its  characters,  occurs  as  a 
sign  of  pregnancy,  and  as  such  will  be 
alluded  to  hereafter.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  where  a  commv.nication 
has  occuiTcd  between  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava,  a  loud  roaring  continuous 
min-mur  occurs,  which  may  be  percep- 
tible not  only  at  a  distance  from  the 
patient,  but  also  by  the  patient  himself. 

3.  Venous  murmur  may  be  heard  in 
the  abdomen  in  certain  cases  where  the 
blood  is  spanaemic,  or  when  in  addition 
some  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  veiji. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  heard  iu  other 
situations  also,  as  in  the  jugulars;  in 
the  latter  it  is  localized.  It  is  always 
continuous,  varying  however  iu  its  spe- 
cial similitude,  but  soft  in  its  tendency, 
and  often  humming  as  it  occurs  in  the 
abdomen.  When  the  vein  in  which 
it  occurs  is  near  the  diaphragm  it  is 
increased  in  intensity  at  each  beat  of 
the  heart,  and  with  each  inspiration. 

Abdominal  disease  often  modifies  the 
sounds  of  the  cliest  just  as  disease  of 
the  chest  produces  signs  referable  to 
the  organs  of  the  abdomen.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  enumeration  of 
those  signs  which  may  thus  be  produced 
independently  of  disease,  either  primary 
or  consecutive,  of  the  lungs  or  heart 
themselves. 

1.  Defective  respiratory  murmur. — 
The  lower  limits  of  natural  breath 
sound  may  be  raised  considerably  in 
cases  where  abdominal  enlargements 
raise  the  diaphragm,  and  com])ress  the 
lung  toward  the  upper  region  of  the 
thorax.  In  cases  where  disease  inter- 
feres also  with  the  exjiansion  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  on  o)ie  or  both  sides, 
the  respiratoiy  murmur  may  be  propor- 
tionally weakened.  The  same  thiug. 
and  even  suppression  of  murmur  over  a 
certain  sjiace  may  occur  from  the  effu- 
sion into  the  ])leiu-a  or  lung  of  morbid 
products  fjoni  the  abdomen. 

2.  Exaggerated  respiratory   murmur. 
— This  mav  occur  on  one  side  as  com- 
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pensatory  for  defective  respiration  upon 
tho  other,  or  may  iu  certain  eases  whicli 
interfere  with  tlie  diapluai^iuatie  respi- 
ratioa  apj^eju'  over  tlie  upper  regions 
of  tlie  eliest.  In  some  of  tbese  cases 
iiarshness  may  be  conjoined. 

:>.  Tubular  breath  sound  may  occur 
from  compression  of  the  lung  by  such 
abdominal  disoase  as  elevates  the  dia- 
phragm :  it  may  be  on  one  or  both  sides, 
and  is  generally  most  distinguishaltle 
on  examination  of  the  back  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  larger  tubes. 

4.  The  rhonchi  which  arise  iu  con- 
nection with  abdominal  disease  arc  the 
following: — 1  A  variety  of  crepitation 
descril)ed  by  Dr.  Walshe  as  the  'hepatic 
com/)ressio7i  rho7ijkus.'  which  he  believes 
to  arise  JVom  the  expansion  or  uncreas- 
ing  of  a  compressed  and  creased  portioji 
of  the  lung.  It  only  occurs  iu  forced 
inspiration,  not  commencing  till  the 
respiratory  murmiu-  is  almost  at  an 
end ;  it  is  very  slowly  evolved,  and 
consists  of  a  gi-eat  number  of  exces 
sively  fine,  dry,  rather  superficial  cre- 
piti,  which  are  audible  at  or  near  the 
upper  edge  of  the  liver.  2.  Mucous 
rhouchus  may  occur  in  connection  with 
the  etlusions  of  liquid  products  of  dis- 
ease into  the  air  tubes  from  the  abdo- 
men. 3.  The  existence  of  cavernous 
rhonchus  would  indicate  consecutive 
destiMictive  disease  of  the  tissue  of  the 
lung  itself 

5.  The  seat  of  the  heart's  sounds  may 
be  altered  by  being  raised  aliove  the 
natural  level  in  some  cases  of  abdomi- 
nal enlargement.  They  are  occasion 
ally  heai-d  more  to  the  right  than  usual. 
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Olf  TUE 

TXKALATION  OF  CHLOROFORM:, 

ITS  AN-ESTHETIC  EFFECTS, 

AND  PRACTICAL  USES. 

By  Robeht  Dtjitn-,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

(Read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ck'trur- 
ffical  Society  of  London,  April  22,  1851.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ansDS- 
thetic  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  cliloroform  are  due  to  its 
entering  the  circulation,  and  to  its  being 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  vesicular 
matter  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  to 
the  cells,  or  cell  nuclei,  at  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  aflcrent  nerves.  And 
while  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that,  in 
thus  circulating  with  the  blood  tln-ough 
the  encephalou,  its  presence,  like  that  of 
any  similar  morbific  agent,  nuist  more 
or  less  affect  all  the  sensory  feelings  and 
psychical  manifestations,  it  is  neverthe- 
less abundantly  manifest  that  a  kind  of 
elective  affinity  exists,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  vesiculai"  matter  of  one  centre  of 
action  becomes  affected  before  that  of 
another;  fur,  duriugtheslow  andgradual 
inhalation  of  the  vapour,  the  function  of 
sensation  is  suspended  before  that  of  in- 
tellectual action, — the  consciousness  of 
fee  ing  is  obliterated,  and  consequently 
immunity  from  paiu  secured,  before  in- 
tellectual consciousness  is  totally  abo- 
lished. M.  Flourens  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  point  out  the  tendency  of 
certain  morbific  agents  to  act  primarily 
and  specially  on  one  nervous  centre 
in  preference  to  that  of  another,  hy 
virtue  of  some  special  elective  affinity 
between  such  agents  and  certain  ganglia 
of  the  encephalou.  Before  entering, 
Iiowover,  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  it  appears  to  me  expe- 
dient to  premise  some  observations  on 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  centres 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
appreciation  of  its  ajiplication  to  prac- 
tical purposes. 

The  nervous  system  of  man,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  office  and  the  nature 
of  its  functions,  is  generally  considered 
to  admit  of  a  three-fold  division  : — into 
the  physical,  or  excitomotory  and  re- 
flex,—  the  nutritive  and  secretory, — 
ganglionic, — and  the  sentient,' psychical, 
and  voIu)itai-y,or  cerebrospinal  system. 
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It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  point 
in  physiology  more  clearly  made  out 
than  that  the  pireat  hemispherical  gang- 
lia are  exclusively  the  seat  of  perception, 
and  its  associate  memory. — the  centre 
of  intellectual  action,  and  of  all  the 
operations  of  thought, — "  the  sole  recep- 
tacle," in  the  language  of  Cuvier, 
"  where  sensations  become  perceived 
and  consummated,"  formed  into  ideas  by 
their  ganglionic  action,  and  where  the 
will  exerts  its  power.  But  comparative 
anatomy,  pathological  research,  and  ex- 
perimental inquiry,  alike  establish  the 
position  that  the  cerebnim  is  neither 
the  seat  of  sensation  nor  oi'  motion.  They 
indisputably  demonstrate  that  the  for- 
mer is  seated  in  the  sensorium  commune, 
or  collection  of  sensory  ganglia,  and 
the  latter  or  motor  power  in  the  corpora 
striata  and  anterior  segmental  ganglia 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Sensation  or  feeling 
is  an  act  of  simple  consciousness,  and 
sensibility,  or  the  faculty  of  receiving 
pleasure  and  pain,  a  function  of  the 
sensory  ganglia.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  invertebrate  sub-kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  highest  moUusca, — 
the  Cuttle-fisli. — tiie  cerebrum  does  not 
exist;  and  the  conclusion  in  conse- 
quence is  inevitable,  unless  we  deny  the 
consciousness  of  feeling  to  myriads  of 
animals,  that  sensation  or  feeling.,  and 
consequently  pain  or  pleasure,  is  an 
attribute  of  the  sensorium,  and  not  of 
the  cerebrum.  To  my  mind,  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  fully  established  the  impor- 
tant position, — "the  independent  cha- 
racter of  the  sensoiy  ganglia  as  in- 
struments of  sensation,  and  of  respond- 
ent consensual  actions  and  movements :" 
but  senxation  and  perception  ought  not 
to  be  confounded.  The  functions  arc 
perfectly  distinct,  and  have  their  seat 
in  different  nervous  centres.  The  former 
is  sensorial,  and  effected  through  the 
direct  agency  of  the  sensory  ganglia  ; 
the  latter  is  purely  mental,  and  exclusively 
cerebral.  The  mechanism  (so  to  sjieak) 
of  their  action  is  different.  In  sema- 
tion  it  is  distinct  and  single  ;  each  sen- 
sory ganglion,  as  tlie  seat  of  its  own 
special  sensation,  res])onds  directly  to 
the  stimulus  received  or  impression 
made  on  its  ganglionic  centre.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  special  senses,  eacli 
nervous  centre  is  the  seat  of  sensations, 
sui  generis,  of  its  own  endowment,  and 
whicli  it  exercises  independently  of  the 
oerebnnn,  for  in  myriads  of  annuals  no 
cerebrum  exists  ;  and  even  in  the  lower 


vertebrata,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  au- 
ditory ganglia  have  no  direct  connection 
witii  it.  But,  in  perception,  a  double 
ganglionic  action  is  involved.  The 
various  sensa,tions  or  impressions  on 
the  sensory  ganglia,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  are  transmitted,  through 
commissural  connections,  to  the  lieun- 
spheiical  ganglia,  and  there,  as  the 
second  steji,  become  perceived  and  con- 
summated, converted  by  the  ganglionic 
action  of  the  cerebrum  into  ideas,  which 
furnisii  incentives  to  intellectual  action 
and  materials  for  thought 

Metaphysically  viewed.  Sir  Wm.  Ha- 
milton justly,  in  my  o])iuion,  considers 
sensation  as  identical  with  simple  con- 
sciousness— a  subjective  condition  ;  and 
perception,  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
object  wliich  induced  that  condition — a 
recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion as  something  external  to  the  mind 
itself. 

And  thus  we  are  necessarily  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  the  cerebrum 
is  the  seat  of  ))erceptiou  and  the  centre 
of  intellectual  action,  physical  pain  or 
suffering,  as  a  sensational  state  and  sub- 
jective condition,  has  its  seat  in  the 
sensory  ganglia. 

Now  comparative  anatomy  and  human 
embryology  clearly  prove  the  corpora 
striata,  thalami  optici,  and  corpora 
quadrigemina,  to  be  distinct  cephalic 
ganglia,  each  exercising  a  difi'erent 
function.  They,  with  the  nervous  cen- 
tres of  the  special  senses,  and  the  cranio- 
spinal axis  and  nerves,  constitute  the 
nervous  aj)paratus  of  automatic  life. 
The  corpora  striata  are  in  direct  and 
continuous  commissuralconnectionwith 
the  anterior  segmental  ganglia  of  the 
cord,  and  that  tliey  form  with  them  the 
motor  centres  of  ihe  nervous  systems, 
pathological  investigation  and  experi- 
mental inquiry  have  fully  established. 
The  thalami  optici  are  in  like  continuous 
commissural  connection  with  the  poste- 
rior segmental  ganglia  of  the  cord,  and 
the  evidence  is  equally  conclusi%'e  that 
they  are,  with  these  ganglia,  the  great 
centres  of  tactile  and  common  sensation. 
It  has  been  shown,  by  Dr.  Todd  and 
Mr.  Bowman,  that  the  same  intimate 
relation  subsists  bc^twc.'cn  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ganglia  of  the  cord  as 
exists  between  the  corpora  striata  and 
the  tlialajni  optici. 

'The  corpora  ijuadrigemina  are  mani- 
fcstl\'  not  simply  the  ganglionic  centres 
of  vision  :    some  physiologists,  indeed, 
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have  restricted  that  function  to  the 
corpora  gonicnlntn.  Tlioy  arc  ovidontly 
the  seat  of  simple  einotioiinl  impulses, 
readily  excited  into  action  by  sight, 
and  quite  independently  of  the  cere- 
brirm.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  period  of  infancy, 
before  the  dawning  of  intelligence.  The 
infant's  laughing  eye,  and  its  expression 
of  joyous  emotion,  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us  ;  and  not  the  less  so  are  the  effects 
jiroduced  by  nuiking  strange  faces  at 
young  cliildren.  The  fright,  scream  of 
alarm,  and  even  fit  of  convulsion,  which 
have  at  times  been  known  to  follow,  are 
apt  illustrations,  and  admit  of  no  other 
explanation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  emotional  impulses  are  ex- 
cited through  all  the  sjjecial  senses  by 
inipressions/ro«  without;  and  in  con- 
sequence the  inference  is  irresistible, 
that  the  sensory  ganglia  are  the  sejt  of 
the  emotional  feelings,  or,  in  other 
■words,  of  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  associated  with  the  emotional 
states.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  ably  shown 
that  the  true  emotions,  like  the  moral 
feelings  and  the  animal  propensities, 
are  of  a  composite  nature,  involving,  with 
the  sensorial  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  an  intellectual  element,  in  all  of 
which  the  feelings  are  of  se^isorial,  and 
the  ideas  of  cerebral  origin 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction 
•which  exists  between  sensation  and  per- 
veption, — that,  in  the  one  case,  senoation 
or  feeling  is  an  act  ot'simple  conscious7iess, 
and  has  its  seat  in  the  sensorium  com- 
mune, or  sensory  ganglia  ;  and  that,  in 
the  other,  perception  is  a  mental  act,  and 
one  of  intellectual  con.icious7iess,  having 
its  seat  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia, 
— we  have  next  to  inquire  what  are  the 
feelings  experienced  and  the  phenomena 
observed  during  the  slow  and  gradual 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform. 
And  on  this  subject  I  cannot  adduce 
a  greater  authority  than  the  testimony 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Snow.  No  medical 
practitioner  in  London  has  administered 
the  agent  so  extensively,  and  under  a 
gi'eater  variety  of  circumstances,  nor 
witnessed  and  studied  its  effects  more 
assiduously  and  carefully,  than  Dr.  Snow 
has  done.  He  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  results  of  his  experience,  which 
I  shall  give  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  first  degree  of  the  influence  of 
chloroform  includes  all  the  effects  of 
that  agent  which  a  person  may  experi- 
ence whilst  he  still  retains  a  correct 


consciousness  of  where  he  is  and  what  is 

occinring  around  him.  There  are  usually 
numbness  and  tingling  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  singing  or  other  noise  in  the 
ears,  and  di/ziness,  with  not  unfre- 
quently  a  sensation  like  that  of  rapid 
travelling.  'I'lie  feelings  are  generally 
described  as  having  been  agi'eeable  iu 
this  stage. 

"  In  tlie  second  degree  the  jiatient  is 
no  longer  conscious  of  his  situation, 
but  the  mental  functions  are  not  neces- 
sarily suspended.  He  usually  appears 
as  if  asleep  ;  but  if  the  eyelids  be  raised, 
he  will  move  bis  eyes  in  a  voluntaiy 
nuunier,  and  there  are  occasionally  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  limbs.  Although 
generally  silent  if  undisturbid,  he  may 
nevertheless  laugh,  talk,  or  sing;  and 
it  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  this  degree 
that  dreams  take  i)lace.  Violent  moto- 
rial  actions  in  this  dreamy  state  are 
sometimes  manifested  ;  and  when  the 
dreams  are  remembered,  as  they  occa- 
sionally are,  such  actions  are  found  to 
have  been  associated  with  some  quairel 
or  annoyance.  In  this  degree  the  loss 
of  sensation  is  sometimes  so  complete, 
especially  in  children,  that  the  surgeon's 
knife  may  be  used  without  pain  :  com- 
monly, however,  its  use  at  this  time 
occasions  expressions  indicative  of  pam, 
which  are  either  not  remembered,  or 
recollected  as  having  occurred  in  a 
dream. 

"  In  the  third  degree  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  are  generally  somewhat  con- 
tracted and  inclined  upwards ;  the  smaU. 
blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
usually  enlarged.  There  is  no  longer 
motion  of  a  voluntary  character,  but 
occasionally  some  i-igidity  of  the  mus- 
cles, especially  in  robust  persons.  Some- 
times there  is  an  unintebi^ible  mutter- 
ing, but  never  any  distinct  articulate 
speech. 

"  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  carry  the 
effects  of  chloroform  beyond  this  degree, 
for  dining  operations  there  are  usually 
no  signs  of  jiain,  and  never  as  it  would 
seem  the  consciousness  of  any ;  for 
although  there  are  sometimes  gestures 
indicative  of  feeling,  thei'e  is  never  any 
recollection  of  pain. 

"  In  the  fourth  degi-ee  the  muscles  are 
completely  relaxed,  the  pupils  are  di- 
lated, and  the  breathing,  hitherto  natu- 
ral, is  often  stertorous.  There  is  never 
pain  from  a  surgical  operation,  nor  any 
sign  of  it. 

"  In  the  fifth  degi-ee,  as  witnessed  iu 
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the  lower  animals,  the  ribs  cease  to 
move  in  breathing,  and  respiration  is 
perfoiiued  only  by  the  diaphragm. 
Sjiontaneous  recovery  from  this  state 
•will  yet  take  place  if  the  inhalation  be 
discontinued,  but  if  continued  the 
breathing  will  cease,  the  heart  continu- 
ing to  beat,  and  its  action  becoming 
arrested  only  for  want  of  the  resjjira- 
tion,  as  in  asphyxia.  From  this  state 
the  animal  may  sometimes  be  I'ecovered 
by  artificial  respiration.  This  state 
may  be  called  the  sixth  degree. 

"  If  an  animal  is  made  to  breathe  air 
strongly  charged  with  chloroform, so  that 
atthe  moment  when  the  breathing  ceases 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  vapour  in 
the  lungs,  the  vapour  becoming  absorbed 
in  addition  to  that  already  circulating 
in  the  blood,  tlie  heart's  action  is  ar- 
rested by  the  direct  effect  of  the  vajiour; 
and  this  may  be  called  narcotism  to 
the  seventh  degree." 

Dr.  Snow  justly  observes,  "that  these 
degrees  pass  insensibly  one  into  ano- 
tliei',  so  tliat  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  in  which  of  the  two  contiguous 
degi'ees  the  patient  is  at  tlie  time, 
and  that  when  the  inhalation  is  dis- 
continued, tlie  effect  of  the  vapoius  sub- 
sides in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which 
they  had  been  induced, — for  instance, 
if  the  uarco  ism  had  been  carried  to  the 
fourth  degree,  it  diminishes  to  the  third, 
then  to  the  second,  afterwards  to  the 
first,  and  finally  subsides  altogether. 
On  this  account  the  term  degree  is  more 
appropriate  than  stage,  as  the  fu-st 
degree  rea])pears  in  the  last  stage  of 
recovery  from  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form and  other  narcotics." 

Now,  from  the  records  of  personal 
experience,  and  fi-om  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  phenomena  observed  in 
others,  we  may  trace  the  following 
order  and  sequence  in  the  efiects  of  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform, 
properly  diluted,  upon  different  nervous 
centres. 

Thus,  the  first  few  inhalations  are 
attended  with  feelings  wliicli  indicate 
disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  sensory 
ganglia,  as  "  singing  in  the  cars,  a  sense 
of  numbness,  and  tingling  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,"  &c.,  but  which  arc 
soon  succeeded  by  a  transient  stage  of 
more  general  excitement ;  of  deUrium 
in  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  for  in- 
stance,— as  singing  and  incolierent  talk- 
ing, and  of  excited  emotional  impulses, 


and  consensual  movements  in  the  sen- 
sory ganglia, — as  laughter  and  uncon- 
trollable motorial  actions;  this  is  speedily 
followed  by  suspension  of  the  function 
of  sensation, =:=  ^Ae  consciousness  of  feel- 
ing, while  as  yet  some  degree  of  intel- 
lectual activity  remains.  Sensorial 
impressions /ro?B  without  are  no  longer 
transmitted  from  the  sensory  ganglia  to 
the  cerebrum  ;  but  this  "  suspension  of 
ordinary  sensational  impressions,  as  in 
sleep,  with  persistent  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, is  the  typical  characteristic  of 
dreaming;"  and  dreams  often  occur. 
The  commissural  fibres,  between  the 
cerebrum  and  these  ganglia.  Reils  nerves 
of  the  internal  senses  being  still  in 
action,  they  transmit  downwards  the 
residual  intellectual  activiti/  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  sensoiy  ganglia,  and 
frequently  give  rise  to  manifestations, 
which  impress  the  mind  of  common  ob- 
servers with  the  belief  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing being  felt  under  the  knife  of  the 
siu'geon,  while  in  reality  there  are  none. 

Tlie  function  of  the  cerebrum  as  the 
centre  of  intellectual  action  is  uex:t 
suspended;  a  state  of  coma  is  induced, 
a  complete  abolition  of  consciousness,  re- 
ducing life  to  a  series  of  automatic 
movements.  After  this  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  true  spinal  centres  be- 
come involved,  reflex  action  is  stopped, 
and  breathing  by  the  ribs  suspended. 
The  ganglionic  system  is  the  last  to  be 
implicated ;  but,  with  the  arrest  of  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  heart,  life  ceases. 

Dr.  Snow  as  the  result  of  e.vperiouce 
finds  that  about  twelve  minims  of 
chloroform  on  the  average  are  sufficient 
to  produce  the  first  degree  of  narcotism 
in  the  adult,  twenty-four  minims  tlie 
second,  and  thirty-six  the  thiid,  provided 
these  quantities  be  inhaled  within  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  from  a  suitable 


*  The  inlialeil  chloroform  enterina:  the  circula- 
tion is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and 
not  only  produces  aiiserthesia  of  the  sensory  and 
cephalic  gans^lia,  but  also  of  the  cells  or  cell 
nuclei,  at  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  af- 
ferent nerves.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Sibson, 
"  bein^:  applied  everywhere  to  the  peripheries 
of  the  nerves,  it  everywhere,  so  to  speak,  pro- 
duces directly  local  antestbesia  of  tlie  nervons 
peripheries,  and  not  only  loss  of  sensr-'tion,  but 
of  the  power  of  reflex  excitability  also."  The 
local  application  of  chloroform,' like  that  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  induces  local  anaesthesia,  by 
paralysinif  locally  the  peripheries  of  the  nerves. 
Dr.  .-ibson,  in  his  admirable  address  "  On  the 
Causes  whic/t  Edcitc  Hcspirft'ton,"  pnblislied  in 
the  recent  volume  of  the  l-nivincinl  Tinnsactionx, 
has  ably  traced  the  direct  centric  effects  of  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  upon  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 
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inlialcr,  and  not  from  a  sponge  or  liand- 

ktM'cliii'f. 

Although  loss  than  one  fluid  dmcliin 
of  olilorotbrin  lias  proved  i'atal  from  be- 
ing improperly  administered.  Dr.  Snow 
considers  that  an  indctinito  quantity, 
for  instance  an  ounce  or  two,  may  with 
safety  be  inhaled,  provided  this  be  done 
slowly  and  gradually,  and  the  chloro- 
form be  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  suspending  the  processentircly,fr(mi 
time  to  time,  at  jiroper  intervals.  The 
conditions  necessary  to  ensure  itniformity 
of  effect  and  perfect  safety  to  the  patient 
are,  tliat  the  chlorotbrm  bo  pure,  and 
the  mode  of  inbalation  be  slow  and 
regidar,  with  a  jn-oper  dilution  with 
atmospheric  air.  "When  these  conditions 
have  been  rigidly  observed  no  fatal  case 
has  ever  occurred  j  and  it  is  truly  a 
matter  of  surinise,  considering  the  ex- 
tent to  which  chloroform  has  now  been 
employed,  and  the  indiscriminate  and 
injudicious  modes  at  times  in  which  it 
has  been  administered,  how  few  are  the 
fatal  cases  on  record. 

These  solitary,  though  lamentable  in- 
stances, admit  of  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, and  in  no  way  militate  against 
the  use  of  the  agent,  while  they  teach 
lis  a  most  important  lesson.  Any  nar- 
cotic, as  opium,  or  belladonna,  for  in- 
stance, is  dangerous,  and  may  prove 
fatal  when  given  in  an  over  dose,  and 
so  is  chloroform  when  improjierly  ad 
ministered.  In  the  succession  of  effects, 
as  noticed  during  its  slow  and  gradual 
inhalation,  the  ganglionic  system  is  the 
last  in  the  sequence  to  become  involved, 
and  the  contractions  of  the  heart  the 
last  of  the  vital  actions  to  be  aiTested; 
but  the  order  is  reversed  when  the  lungs 
have  been  suddenly  overcharged  with 
the  undiluted  va^iour,  for  the  ^^atient 
may  die  from  the  direct  effects  of  the 
chloroform  upon  the  heart  before  in- 
sensibility has  been  produced,  and  the 
nervous  centimes  of  the  encephalon  af- 
fected ;  nay,  the  peiistaltic  action  of  the 
heart  may  cease  even  before  tlie  i-espi- 
ratoiy  movements  have  been  totally 
abolished.  It  more  generally  happens, 
however,  that  the  arrest  is  sinuiltaueous 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs, 
or  til  at  the  respiratoiy  movements  are 
primarily  paralysed,  and  the  patient 
dies  from  aspiiyxia.  Still,  it  is  mani- 
festly obvious  that  the  blood  in  the 
coronarj'  arteries  is  far  more  highly 
charged  with  chloroform  tlian  that  in 
any  other  part  of  the  system,  the  lungs 


exce]ited,  and  the  instantaneous  arrest 

of  tlie  peristaltic  action  of  tlie  lieart,  as 
the  consequence  of  an  overdose,  is  au 
alarminff  contingency,  and  must  have 
happened  in  llie  case  wliich  occurred  at 
tlio  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Lyons,  wljere  the 
the  heart  ceased  to  beat  before  the 
breathing  had  stopjjod.  As  Dr.  Sibsou 
has  justly  observed,  "  the  chloroforni 
penetrates  tlie  heart  from  the  lungs  by 
a  single  pulsation,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  systole  the  blood  charged 
with  the  vapour  is  sent  through  the 
coronary  arteries  to  the  whole  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,"  so  that 
the  danger  to  the  heart,  to  its  peristaltic 
action,  is  great  from  an  overdose,  and 
becomes  still  more  imminent  in  the  case 
of  organic  disease. 

The  great  source  of  danger  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform  is  this  ra- 
pidity of  action  when  suddenly  inhaled 
undiluted  without  a  sufficient  intermix- 
ture of  air ;  but  when  the  surgeon,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Snow,  has  as  dis- 
tinct an  idea  of  its  nature  and  of  its 
physiological  effects  as  he  has  of  the 
blade  of  his  knife,  he  will  administer 
the  one  with  as  much  safety  as  he  can. 
use  the  other. 

The  effects  arising  from  its  cumulative 
property  in  the  system,  after  the  inha- 
lation has  been  discontinued,  are  not 
to  be  overlooked  ;  but  against  these,  and 
the  danger  arising  from  the  rapidity  of 
its  action,  as  it  is  easy  so  is  it  our 
bouudeu  duty  to  guard  and  provide: 
above  all,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  see  that  the  play  of  its  action  be 
careJuJhj  and  narrowly  watched  by  a 
competent  observer,  as  au  undue  pro- 
traction of  the  inhalation  may  bring  the 
patient  to  the  very  threshold  of  death. 
The  eye  of  the  administrator  ought 
never  to  be  off  the  face  of  the  patient; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  chloroform 
destroys  life  as  certainly  as  cai'bonic 
acid,  if  resjjired  until  tlie  excito-motory 
and  ganglionic  systems  come  fully  under 
its  dominion.  But  as  immunity  from 
jiain  is  foiuid  to  be  persistent  for  some 
time  after  all  the  other  suspended  func- 
tions have  been  regained,  the  inhalation 
ouglit  not  to  be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
As  the  chloroform  is  again  eliminated 
from  the  blood,  and  passes  off  from  the 
body  unaltered  chietly  by  the  breath,  it 
maybe  fairly  infen-ed  that  it  acts  in  its 
integrity  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  sepa- 
rate elements  u])on  the  vesicular  matter 
of  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
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that  beyond  tlie  direct  and  immediate  ef- 
fects produced  by  its  presence  in  the  cir- 
culation upon  these  centres,  no  lasting 
ulterior  or  injuiious  consequences  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  from 
its  administration.*  And  although  the 
range  of  its  action  as  a  therapeutical 
agent  may  thus  be  limited,  and  its 
effects  ti'ansient,  present  relief  from 
pain  is  a  real  boon  to  the  sufferer, 
and  its  modus  operandi,  in  regard  to 
the  different  nervous  centres,  points 
plainly  enough  to  the  class  of  medical 
cases  in  which  its  administration  has 
been  found  to  afford  great,  and  often 
immediate  relief. 

In  neuralgia,  by  allaying  the  paroxys- 
mal agony  it  gives  confidence  to  the 
mind  of  the  jiatieut,  and  relieves  it  of 
that  painful  foreboding  and  sense  of 
depression  which  the  recurrence  of  the 
periodic  attack  is  so  prone  to  excite. 
In  spasmodic  asthma,  when  inhaled 
during  the  fit,  by  subduing  the  spasm 
it  affords  present  relief  In  delirium 
tremens  it  has  been  found  a  valuable 
adjuvant  to  opium  and  morphia.  When 
opium  or  morphia,  given  in  full  and 
repeated  doses,  has  failed  to  procure 
sleep  or  to  tranquillize  the  patient,  its 
inhalation  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  results. 

The  hysterical  paroxysm,  violent  and 
immanageable    as  we    are    sometimes 

*  Dr.  Snow,  in  his  valuable  series  of  papers 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  the  Medical 
Gazette,  has  not  only  shown  that  the  inspired 
chloroform  and  ether  are  ag:ain  exhaled  un- 
changed from  the  blood,  but  also  the  important 
fact  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  system  while  it  is 
under  their  influence,  and,  in  co'nseciuence,  a  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Main- 
taining, as  he  does,  "  that  the  animal  functions, 
as  sensation,  motion,  &c.,  and  even  intellectual 
action,  are  as  closely  connected  with  certain 
processes  of  oxidation  going  on  the  body,  as  the 
light  and  heat  of  flame  are  connected  with  the 
oxidation  of  the  burning  materials  in  common 
combustion"  he  is  led  to  infer  that  the  specific 
effect,  which  results  from  Vn^  presence  of  chloro- 
form and  ether  in  the  blood  upon  the  vesicular 
matter  of  the  nervous  centres,  is  due  to  their 
limiting,  and  eventually  arresting,  those  com- 
binations between  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial 
blood  and  the  vesicular  matter,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  sensation,  motion,  and  psychical  action,— 
in  other  words,  to  diminished  oxidation  in  the 
nervous  centres.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  the  system  presents  us  with  positive 
evidence  of  diminished  oxidatinn  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  and  that  this  diminished  oxidation  is 
•not  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  chloroform  or 
ether  itself  with  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood. 
Dr.  Snow  has  adduced  other  proofs,  besides  the 
important  and  striking  fact,  of  the  elimination 
of  the  inhaled  chloroform  or  ether  unchanqed 
from  the  blood  by  the  lungs.  Medical  Ga- 
zette for  April  11th,  1851. 


I  called  upon  to  witness  it,  has  often  by 
its  influence  been  calmed  down  "  to  the 
stillness  of  soft  sleep."  Temporary  re- 
lief, and  at  times  more  lasting  benefit, 
has  resulted  from  its  use,  in  hysterical 
and  jjuerperal  mania,  and  especially, 
in  the  incubation  of  that  form  of  men- 
tal derangement  in  which  there  exists 
an  excited  and  disturbed  condition  of 
the  emotional  states,  and  where  the 
great  indications  are  to  procure  rest, 
quiet  motorial  excitement,  and  to  calm 
fearful  apprehensions  and  despondent 
feeliugs.  In  certain  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  affections,  in  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, chorea,  and  epilepsy,  it  has 
beeia  inhaled  with  advantage,  and  even 
in  tetanus  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
useful.  Still  it  is  chiefly  if  not  entirely 
as  ancillary,  in  such  cases,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  more  efiicient  curative  measures, 
that  we  can  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  the- 
rapeutical remedy.  But  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  induction  of  anffisthesia  is  a 
desirable  procedure,  we  have  in  chloro- 
form a  most  valuable  agent,  and  oiie 
which  for  many  obvious  and  cogent 
reasons  has  superseded  the  use  of  ether, 
in  surgical  and  obstetric  practice. 

A  distinguished  fellow  of  this  society, 
the  late  ]Mr.  Liston,  was  the  first  in 
this  country  to  test  the  value  of  anceS' 
thesia  in  the  capital  operations  of  sm-- 
gery.  He  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
announcement  from  America,  that  a 
new  light  had  burst  upon  surgery,  and 
that  on  mankind  a  large  boon  had  been 
conferred.  "  Mr.  Liston, "'  says  Pro- 
fessor Miller,*  struck  the  key-note,  and  a 
j)ealing  note  it  was :  it  sounded  through- 
out tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  profession  were  surprised,  excited, 
and  charmed  in  the  mass,  and  more 
especially  those  on  the  junior  side  of 
the  grand  climacteric.  The  elderly 
gentlemen  had  their  preconceived  and 
heretofore  settled  notions  sadly  jostled 
and  disturbed ;  not  a  few  grew  irritable, 
and  resented  the  interference ;  they 
closed  their  ears,  shut  their  eyes,  and 
folded  their  hands ;  they  refused  to 
touch  or  in  any  way  to  meddle  with 
the  unhallowed  thing;  they  had  quite 
made  up  their  minds  that  pain  was  a 
necessary  evil  and  must  be  endured; 
they  scowled  on  the  attempted  innova- 
tion, and  croaked  that  no  good  coidd 
come  of  it.     On,  notwithstanding,  has 


*  Principles   of  Surgery,  by   James   Miller, 
F.R.S.E. 
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sped  the  movement  The  thing  was 
too  vast,  the  first  impulse  too  strong, 
and  the  promoters  too  luimerous 
luid  111  111  hie,  to  he  ohstructcd."  Anil 
ohlorotbrm  is  now  so  universally  cx- 
liihited.  in  all  the  greater  and  more 
jminful  operations  of  surgery,  in  our 
puhlic  hos})itals  and  in  private  prac- 
tice, that  it  is  nnneeessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  suhject.  Its  administration  in  such 
eases  has  heeome  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  justly  considered  as 
a  great  hoon  to  02)eralive  and  dental 
surgeiy. 

The  induction  of  an<BSthesia,  and  the 
iise  of  cliloroform  in  midwifery,  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  the 
expression  of  opposing  sentiments.  Dr. 
Simpson,  to  whom  we  are  indehted  for 
the  introduction  of  cliloroform  as  an 
anaesthetic  agent,  has  em])loyed  it  more 
extensively  and  successfully  in  ohste- 
tiic  practice  than  perhaps  any  other 
practitiener  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
but  properly  and  fully  to  appreciate  its 
value,  it  is  manifestly  obvious  that  we 
must  study  its  effects  in  their-  relation 
to  the  jihysiology  of  parturition.  Now 
gi-eat  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
latter  subject,  by  the  researches  of  two 
distinguished  fellows  of  this  Society, 
Di-s.  Robert  Lee  and  Marshall  Hall. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  time,  during 
the  period  of  my  pupillage,  when  the 
existence  of  muscular  fibres  in  the 
structure  of  the  uterus  was  the  subject 
of  grave  discussion ;  but  the  revela- 
uons  of  the  microscope  have  set  that 
ouestion,  as  they  are  destined  to  do 
ethers,  at  rest.  And  to  Dr.  Eobert  Lee 
ve  are  indebted  for  unravelling  and 
demonstrating  the  nervous  endowments 
of  the  uteinis,  its  ganglia,  or  plexuses. 
He  appeals  to  nature  in  confirmation 
of  his  views,  and  what  he  has  seen  truly, 
others  will  see  duly,  for  nature  is  con- 
sistent with  herself. 

To  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action, 
is  due  the  honour  of  rendering  clear 
and  intelligible  much  that  was  pre- 
viously obscure,  if  not  inex2)licable,  in 
the  parturient  process.  His  expositions 
have  been  more  fully  appreciated  and 
applied  in  obstetrics  by  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith,  than  by  any  other  writer  on 
midwifery  with  whose  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted, though  from  the  passage 
quoted  by  him,  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  Human  Physiology,  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Carjjenter  was  among  the  first 


to  perceive  and  appi-eciate  the  influence 

of  remote  reflex  actions  in  eflV-cting 
tbe  expulsion  of  the  child  from  the 
uterus. 

1  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  that  the 
muscular  excitability  of  tlic  uterus,  at 
the  period  of  parturition,  is  dependent 
upon  extrauterine  excitemei  t,  and  that 
it  is  ovarian  excitement  which  induces 
both  the  permanent  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  immediately  before  the  coming 
or  of  labour,  and  the  tendency  to  those 
reflex,  emotional,  and  peristaltic  actions 
by  which  pai'tiu'ition  is  completed.* 
My  own  mind  rests  in  the  conviction 
that  the  primary  and  normal  action  of 
the  uterus  at  parturition  is  peristaltic, 
and  exerted  tlnough  the  instrumentality 
of  its  own  ganglionic  nerves,  and  not 
reflex;  while  at  the  same  time  I  am 
aware  of  the  important  influence  and 
active  agency  of  spinal  reflex  actions 
in  promoting  and  completing  the  par- 
turient process. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system,  though 
not  an  essential,  still  plays  an  important 
part  in  parturition,  for  the  influence  of 
volition,  emotion,  and  the  painful  throes 
of  labour,  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Now  in  the  sequence  of  efiects  from  the 
inhalation  of  chloroforai,  as  the  spinal 
and  ganglionic  systems,  on  which  the 
parturient  act  essentially  depends,  are 
the  last  to  come  under  its  dominion, 
we  run  no  risk  of  interfering  with  or 
of  arresting  their  actions,  if  we  use  com- 
mon care  and  ordinary  prudence  in  its 
administration.  The  first  effects  of  the 
inhalation  upon  the  excito-motory  or 
spinal  system,  like  that  upon  the  other 
nervous  centres,  is  undoubtedly  of  an 
exciting  character,  and  is  calculated,  in 
consequence,  to  advance  the  parturient 
process.  But  the  continued  inhalation, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  is  attended  with 
other  effects.  And  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  induces  a  state  of  relaxation 
and  dilatation  of  the  passages  and  out- 
let which  is  highly  favourable  in  labour, 
it  is  attended,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
such  a  weakened  condition  of  the  reflex 
actions,  that  the  sjiinal  contractions- 
become  deficient  in  expulsory  power, 
and  delivery  is  often  not  only  retarded, 
but  tlie  comjiletion  of  the  process  is 
effected  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  through  the 
activity  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  the 
uterus  itself. 

*  Parturition,  and  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith. 
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lu  those  cases  of  labour  wliere  we 
meet  with  excessive  motor  action,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  rigid  and  unyielding 
state  of  the  os  uteri,  passages,  aud  outlet, 
the  advantages  arising  Irom  the  induction 
of  ausestliesia  are  strikingly  manifest 
In  instrumental  midwifery,  aud  in  cases 
■of  turning,  where  tlie  jiatieut  is  nervous, 
restless,  or  unmanageable,  which  some- 
times happens,  we  have  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  in  chloroform.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  such  instances  to  carry  the  in- 
halation beyond  what  is  required  in 
■operative  surgery,  and  less  tliau  this 
will  amply  suflBce  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  our  main  object  is  to  allay  fear- 
ful apprehensions,  and  quiet  emotional 
uneasiness,  or  to  assuage  the  agony  of 
the  last  parturient  efforts.  The  fact 
that  immunity  from  pain  may  be  se 
cured  without  the  suspension  of  intellec- 
tual consciousness,  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  obstetric  practice.  In  those 
cases  of  abnormal  parturition^  in  which 
there  is  a  decided  want  of  motor  power, 
the  use  of  chloroform  at  all  is  a  ques 
tionable  procedure,  for,  beyond  the  first 
exciting  effects  upon  the  excito-motory 
system,  its  furtlier  iu halation  may  tend 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  remedy  the 
evil  in  existence.  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  in  ordinary 
and  nonnal  labour,  as  a  general  rule 
ancBthesia  is  uncalled  for,  and  m  conse- 
quence in  sucli  cases  I  have  rarely  in- 
duced the  condition.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other 
cases,  prefer]} atural  and  instrumental, 
in  which  its  induction  is  a  most  desira- 
ble procedure  alike  to  the  accoucheur 
and  his  patient,  and  I  cannot  conclude 
this  communication  without  giving  ex- 
pression to  tlie  opinion,  that  by  the  in 
troduction  of  chloroform  into  use,  Dr. 
Simpson  has  conferred  a  valuable  boon 
upon  the  obstetric  practitioner. 
15,  Norfolk  Street,  July  1851. 
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Paet  III.* 

TI.  Internal  appearances. — These,  as 
gathered  from  the  post-mortem  inspec- 
tions of  5."}  of  the  bodies, — in  so  far  as 
not  already  anticipated, — will  now  be 
noticed,  mostly  in  the  order  iu  which 
they  presented  themselves. 

Examination  of  the  head.  —  Some  of 
the  appearances,  both  without  and  with- 
in the  cranium,  were  enumerated  in  a 
previous  paper  (videPart  I.  §  10,  Wounds, 
Contusions,  and  Fractures;  §  ll,Mor-bid 
appearances  within  the  head  ;  §  12,  Pseu 
do-morbid  Discolorations,  Softenings,  In- 
filtrations, and  Emphysema ;  Erosions, 
Saponification,  and  Blanching  of  the 
bones).  Those  which  remain  to  bt 
adverted  to  respect  chiefly  the  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  blood  in  tliese  parts. 

1.  State  of  the  scalp. — The  conditior 
of  the  scalp  on  dissection  was  noted  at 
under : — 


Absent  in 
]?loodless  in 
Natural  in 
Congested  in 


5  cases 
1  case 

14  cases 

20     „ 


Yery  much  congested  in       7     „ 

53 

The  deficiencies  of  the  scalp  were 
from  the  erosions  noticed  at  Part  I.  §  12 
{Erosio7is). 

The  anamious  scalp  existed  in  the 
second  of  the  bodies  adverted  to  at 
Part  I.  §  10  as  having  suffered  extensive 
injuries  iu  the  water. 

The  bodies  in  which  the  scalp  was 
natural,  with  one  exception  in  May,  all 
belonged  to  tlie  colder  months  from 
September  to  April  inclusive  ;  0  of  them 
were  examined  at  ])eriods  after  death 
vai-ying  from  14  to  21)  hours,  and  conse- 


*  In  Part  II.  of  this  paper,  published  iu  our 
last  volurnft,  the  following:  coiTections  require  to 
be  made  ;— At  p.  854,  col.  2,  line  37,  for  "  21-4" 
read  "  20-8  ;"  p.  855,  col.  1,1.  12,  for  "  observa- 
tions" read  "  observation  ;"  p.  855,  col.  1,  I.  31, 
for  "81"  read  "'IS;"  p.  855- col.  2,  1.  II,  for 
"  varying"  read  "  avera<rino: ;"  p.  855,  col.  2, 
I.  23,  for  "24"  read  "  20"  hours  ;  p.  855,  col.  2, 
1.37,  for  "3"  read  "4"  times;  p.  856,  col.  1, 
I.  60,  for  "13"  read  "12." 
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quendy  while  the  bodies  wore  still  fresh. 
The  renmiiiiiig  S  had  been  dead  from 
7  to  oO  days,  and  putrefaction  in  nil  had 
}jiadc  pro':;ress. 

In  .S  ot  tlic  bodies  in  whicli  the  scalp 
was  congested  the  time  of  death  was  not 
ascertained  ;  !!•  of  theui  had  been  dead 
from  11  to  71  boiu-s  (average  '-W  lioui-s); 
tlie  remaining  4  IiikI  been  so  from  4  to 
26  (average  10^)  daj's  each. 

The  hiyhly  congested  scalp  was  met 
^tli  from  J I  to  If^  hours  after  death  : 
in  one  of  tht^sc  blood  in  some  quantity 
oozed  out  trom  the  surface  of  tlie  skull 
on  its  e.Kposure. 

2.  iS^fl^e  of  the  sinuses  and  larger 
veins  within  the  head. — These  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  the  following  conditions 
— ^•iz.  : — 


Pai-tiallv  destroyed  in 
Empty  in 
Natural  in 

1  case 
7  cases 
12     „ 

Loaded  in 

26     „ 

Unusually  turgid  in 

7     „ 

The^r*^  of  these  eases  was  that  of  an 
infant  whose  body  had  been  .')0  days  in 
water.  The  scalp  was  eroded,  the  su- 
tures on  the  vertex  were  open,  and 
tlirough  these  tlie  encephalon  had  made 
its  escape. 

In  2  of  the  eases  in  whicli  the  si- 
nuses and  veins  were  empty,  the  period 
of  death  was  not  known  ;  the  remaining 
5  of  them  had  been  dead  from  4  to  50 
(averaging  28')  days. 

Of  the  instances  in  which  the  sinuses 
and  veins  were  natural,  or  moderately 
full  of  blood,  the  period  of  death  was 
unknown  in  3 ;  in  7  of  these  it  had 
varied  from  14  to  48  hours ;  in  the  re- 
maining 4  death  had  preceded  respec- 
tively 10,  24,  and  34  days.  These  last 
had  all  been  examined  in  the  month  of 
December. 

In  tlie  case  of  24  of  the  bodies  in 
which  a  loaded  or  turgid  state  of  the 
sinuses  and  veins  was  discovered,  the 
time  of  death  was  ascertained.  10  of 
these  had  been  dead  from  12  to  71| 
(averaging  :^3)  hours  :  the  remaining 
5  had  been  so  from  7  to  S-i  days.  With 
the  exception  of  the  most  recent  of 
these,  the  others  had  been  examined  in 
the  four  coldest  montlis. 

4  of  the  instances  oi  unusual  turgidity 
of  the  sinuses  and  veins  witliin  the 
head  had  been  examined  from  12  to  is 
hours  after  death ;  tlie  remaining  3  had 


been  so  respectively  at  4,  8,  and  20  days 
after  submersion,  and  in  the  months  of 
April,  -lanuary,  and  November.  Of 
these  last,  the  first  was  dee])ly  intoxi- 
cated at  tlie  time  of  his  death  ;  of  the 
second  nothing  was  known  ;  the  third 
had  committed  suicide  while  labouring 
under  delii-ium  d'cmens. 

3.  State  of  the  meninges. — These  were 
found  as  under — viz.  :  — 

Dura  mater. 
Partly  wanting  in  . 
I'nusiially  ])ale  in  . 
Natural  in 
Injected  in     . 
Minutely  injected  in 


1  ease 
1     „ 
43  cases 
•^     ,, 
3     „ 

53 


Arachnoid  membrane. 
(^^ide   Part   I.  §  11,  Abnormal   Ap- 
pearances within  the  Head.) 

Pia  mater. 

Absent  in       .         .  .1  case 

Natural  in      .         .  .     35  cases 

Injected  in     .         .  .       G     „ 

Minutely  injected  in  .11      „ 


4.  State  of  the  cerebral  substance.— 
This  was 

Absent  in       .  .         .1  case 

Pale  in  .         .  .         .3  cases 

Natural  in      .  .         .     26     ,, 

Congested  in  .         .       2     ,, 
Unusually  congested  in      21     „ 

53 
The  time  of  death  in  2  of  the  cases 
of  pallor  of  the  brain  was  not  ascer- 
tained ;  that  of  the  remaining  case  was 
\\\  hours.  In  this  instance  the  scalp 
was  congested,  tlie  pia  mater  iujected, 
and  the  cerebral  sinuses  and  veins  tur- 
gid with  blood. 

The  period  of  death  was  known  in 
24  of  tlie  bodies  in  which  the  brain  was 
found  natural  or  free  from  congestion  : 

10  of  these  had  been  dead  from  12  to 
48  liours ;  the  remainder  had  been  so 
from  4  to  50  days,  or,  on  an  avei'age, 
upwards  of  24  days  each. 

1 7  of  the  instances  of  unusual  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  had  been  dead  from 

11  hours  35  minutes,  to  70  hours  35  mi- 
nutes, or,  (/U  an  average,  upwards  ot  .30 
hours  ;  3  others  had  been  so  respectively 
4,  7,  and  29  days,  and  in  the  months  of 
December,  August,  and  October.     The 
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last  of  these  had  been  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  a  melancholic  state,  and 
was  conjectured  to  have  committed  sui- 
cide. 

5.  State  of  the  cerebral  ventricles. — In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  the  ventricles 
presented  nothing  to  attract  attention. 
In  3  of  the  bodies  they  were  ob- 
served to  he  empty  and  drj'.  These 
had  been  dead  respectively  2,  8,  and  24 
days.  In  S  of  the  bodies  the  ventricles 
were  full  of  serum:  of  these  0  hnd 
been  dead  from  14  hours  to  7  days ; 
although,  on  an  average,  not  more  than 
4A\  hours.  In  11  of  the  bodies  the 
ventricles  were  distended  with  fluid ; 
and  10  of  these  had  been  dead  from  l\h 
to  70,  or,  on  an  average,  rather  more 
than  30  hours. 

In  one  instance  the  serum  in  the  ven- 
tricles was  reddish,  and  in  3  others  it 
had  a  decidedly  spirituous  odour.* 
These  last  were  all  known  to  have  been 
cases  of  suicide,  and  to  have  been  in 
drink  at  the  time  of  their  death.  One 
of  the  bodies  was  inspected  25,  and  the 
second  at  28  hours  after  death,  while 
the  third  had  not  been  long  dead,  judg- 
ing from  the  condition  of  the  body. 

In  10  bodies,  in  all,  there  was  a  coin- 
cident deficiency  of  congestion  in  (or  a 
natural  state  of)  the  scalp,  the  sinuses 
and  veins,  the  membranes,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  Two  of  them  had 
been  dead,  the  one  2-5,  and  the  other  28 
hours;  6  others  of  them,  from  10  to  50 
(averaging  27)  days ;  and  the  remain- 
ing  2    for  uncertain    periods.      5    of 

*  The  statement  by  the  writer  of  the  above 
fact,  in  connection  with  one  of  these  cases  in  the 
nth  vohime  of  the  Eclinbura:h  Medical  and  Sur- 
g-ical  Journal  (p.  293),  led  Dr.  Christison,  at  p. 
853  of  the  3d  edition  of  his  "Treatise  on  Toxi- 
cology," to  hint  that  in  that  instance  the  exa- 
miner migfht  have  mistaken  the  smell  of  the 
brain  for  that  of  alcohol.  To  that  hint  it  is  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  essay  of  Dr. 
Percy  "  On  the  Presence  of  Alcohol  in  the 
Brain,"  the  experimental  trials  in  which  have 
had  the  etfect  of  deciding  the  controversy  as  to 
the  possibility  of  spirituous  fluids  becoming  ab- 
sorbed, and  reachinir  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Percy's  question  at  p.  8,  the 
writer  begs  to  say  that  the  "pA^*icai  qualities" 
on  which  he  rested  his  belief  of  the  spirituous 
character  of  the  fluid  in  the  case  in  question  were 
its  taiste  and  smell,  and  that  his  reason  for  omit- 
ting the  chemical  test  was  the  impossibility  of 
procuring  a  vessel  of  any  sort  to  save  it  at  the 
time,  the  inspection  having  been  conducted  in  a 
vault  under  a  church,  and  at  some  distance  from 
any  house  where  such  an  accommodation  could 
be  obtained. 

He  would  only  add  that,  in  terming  the  fluid 
alcoholic,  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  imply  with 
Dr.  P.  *'  that  the  4oz.  of  eflfused  liquid  which  he 
detected  in  the  ventricles  consisted  of  pure 
atco/iol." 


these  bodies  exhibited  pseudo-morbid 
redness  of  the  membranous  surfaces  gene- 
rally (vide  Part  I.  §  12) ;  in  4  of  them 
there  were  pseudo-morbid  effusions 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body ;  and  in  3, 
serous  infiltration  into  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissues  of  the  scalp,  neck,  and 
chest. 

6.  State  of  the  spine. — The  veins  in 
the  up]ier  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  in 
common  with  the  jugular  and  vertebral 
veins,  in  general  partook  of  the  conges- 
tion of  the  cerebral  tissues.  In  2  cases, 
however,  it  was  observed  that  the  veins 
within  tlie  spine  were  unusually  con- 
gested where  the  vessels  within  tloe 
skull  were  nearly  in  tlieir  natural  cou- 
dition  in  this  respect. 

7.  State  of  the  ripper  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  and  of  the  air-passages 
ijenerally. — Some  particulars  connecttd 
with  the  former  of  these  canals  have 
been  anticipated  in  a  previous  paper 
(vide  Part  I.  §  7,  State  of  the  Mouth ; 
§  8,  Position  of  the  Tongue).  Others  re- 
lating to  both  the  alimentary  and  air- 
tubes  will  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel  (vide  §  1 6,  Froth  of  the  Drowned; 
and  §  17,  Water  in  the  Body). 

Condition  of  the  pectoral  viscera. — 
The  morbid  and  pseudo-morbid  states 
of  these  have  been  already  adverted  to 
in  Parti.  §§11  and  12.  Here  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  consider  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  present  in  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

8.  State  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
— Interior  of  the  right  heart : 

Entirely  empty  in       ...     2  cases 
^lerely  moist  in     ....     I  case 
Containing  a  little  blood  in     3  cases 

Nearly  full  in 3     „ 

Full  in 15     „ 

Distended  with  blood  in      .17     „ 
Inordinately  distended  in    .  12     „ 

53 

The  instances  of  entire  emptiness  of 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart  were  encoimtercd  in  bodies,  one 
of  which  had  been  50  days  dead,  and 
tlic  other  for  an  luicertain  though  evi- 
dently a  considerable  period.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  interior  of  both  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  was  dyed  of  a  deep 
reddish-black  hue. 

The  mere  moistness  of  the  same  oavi 
ties  was  noticed  in  a  body  which  had 
been  50  days  dead. 

The  bodies  whose  right  cardiac  cavi- 
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ties  contained  a  little,  and  hut  a  very 
iittle  blood,  liad  been  dead  respectively 
8,  2'.),  and  ^V>  days.  Jn  one  of  these, 
what  blood  was  jjrcsent  was  in  the  state 
of  clot. 

Of  tlie  bodies  in  which  tlie  ri<^ht  heart 
was  nearly  full  of  blood,  1  had  been  but 
11 7  hours  dead,  while  the  others  had 
been  so  respectively  4  and  20  days.  In 
the  lirst  of  these  the  blood  in  the  ven- 
ti'ieje,  and  in  the  second  of  them  the 
blood  in  both  cavities,  was  in  the 
clotted  state.  In  the  first  case,  besides, 
there  were  general  adhesions  of  the 
hmgs  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and 
diaphragm,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  was  attenuated,  and  its  right 
cavities  dilated. 

The  time  of  death  was  known  in  13 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  biood. 
Of  these,  4  had  been  dead  fi-om  Ifi  to 
55-^  hours;  while  the  remaining  9  had 
been  so  from  7  to  35  (averaging  20) 
days.  With  one  exception,  in  August, 
these  0  bodies  had  all  been  examined  in 
the  months  from  October  to  April  inclu- 
sive. In  a  body  7  days  dead,  the  walls 
of  the  right  heart  were  deeply  dyed 
with  blood.     In  2  of  the  more  recent 


Empty  in 


Left  Heart. 


A  little  blood  in 


Full,  or  nearly  so,  in 


Distended  in 


14 


23 


14 


03 


bodies,  the  blood  in  the  same  part  was 
dotted,  as  it  also  was  in  ]  where  the 
jieriod  of  death  was  not  aseei-tained. 

In  the  2!»  cases  in  which  the  right 
auricle  aiul  ventricle  were  more  or  less 
nuukedly  distended  with  blood,  the 
])eriod  of  deatli  of  2(>  was  known. 
Of  these,  25  liad  been  dead  from  11  to 
70^  (averaging  2!»)  hours;  while  the 
remaining  case  had  been  so  for  4  days. 
In  7  of  these  the  blood  in  the  right 
heart  was  either  partially  or  wholly 
coagulated,  and  in  1  other  the  parietes 
were  dyed  red. 

Interior  of  the  Left  Heart. 
Empty  in       .         .        .     14  cases 
Containing  a  little  blood 

in  ...  .  23  „ 
Full,  or  nearly  so,  in  .  14  ,, 
Distended  with  blood  in       2     „ 
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In  5  bodies  the  blood  in  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart  was  either  j^artially 
or  wholly  clotted. 

The  comparative  amoimt  of  blood  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  was  as  luider, 
viz. : — 

Right  Heart. 

Empty  in  .  .  .  2 
Merely  moist  in  .  .1 
A  little  blood  in  .  .2 
Nearly  lull  in  .  .  I 
Full  in  .         .         .3 

Distended  in         .         .       5 H 

A  little  blood  in  .  .1 
Neai-ly  full  in  .  .2 
Full  in  ...     12 

Distended  in  .  .  2 
Inordinately  distended 

in      .         .         .        .       6 23 

Distended  in  .  .12 
Inordinately  distended 

in     ...         .       2 14- 

Inordinately  distended 
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0.  State  of  the  lungs. — These  viscera 
were — 

Free  from  congestion  in 
Sparingly  congested  in 
Congested  in    . 
Highly  congested  in 


were  free  from  congestion  had  been  32, 
and  a  second  56,  days  dead.  The  period 
of  death  in  the  third  was  not  learned. 

The  period  of  death  was  ascertained 
in  8  of  the  instances  of  sparing  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.     4  of  these  had  been 
dead  from  11^  to  07  hours.     In  each  of 
53  these  there  were   morbid  states  jnesent 

I  in   the    chest,  caj)able  of  affecting  the 
One  of  the  bodies  in  which  the  lungs    condition  of  the  lungs.     Thus  in  I,  dead 


3 

9 

25 

10 
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llj  hours,  the  right  heart  Avas  affected 
with  dihitation  and  attenuation  of  its 
walls,  and  was  only  partially  filled  witli 
blood,  wliile  there  were  general  adhe- 
sions of  the  lungs  to  the  chest  and 
diaphragm.  In  1,  dead  ]1  horn's  3o 
minutes,  tliere  was  general  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart.  In  1,  dead  Ki^  hours, 
the  right  lung  was  adherent  to  the  side, 
and  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were 
all  much  hypertrophied.  In  the  remain- 
ing case  the  heart  and  other  viscera 
were  loaded  with  fat,  and  the  liver 
granular  and  much  enlarged.  The  4 
other  instances  of  sparingly  congested 
lungs  had  been  dead  respectively  8,  20, 
21,  and  ."jO  days. 

In  4  of  the  instances  of  congested 
lungs  the  period  of  death  was  not  known. 
In  12  of  them  it  had  ranged  from  12  to 
55|  (averaging  fully  32)  hours.  In  the 
remaining  0  it  had  ranged  from  4  to  85 
(averaging  nearly  18)  days.  7  of  these 
last  were  examined  in  the  six  winter 
months. 

14  of  the  bodies  with  highly  congested 
lungs  had  been  dead  from  12|^to7lK 
(averaging  about  27-3)  hours.  The  re 
maining  2  of  them  had  been  so  respec- 
tively 10  and  29  days.  These  last  were 
examined  in  February  and  October. 

In  2  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
bodies  inspected  the  lungs  were  col- 
lapsed. One  of  these  had  been  dead  50 
days,  the  other  for  some  time,  though 
the  precise  period  was  uncertain.  In 
15  oUier  bodies  the  lungs  were  so  fully 
expanded,  that  they  rose  out  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  on  the  removal  of  the 
sternum.  5  of  these  had  been  respec- 
tively 7.  8,  10,  21,  and  56  days  dead,  and 
in  all  there  was  pseudo-morbid  emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs  (vide  Part  I.  §  12). 
2  others  of  them  appeared  to  have  been 
several  days  dead,  though  the  time 
was  not  ascertained.  The  remaining 
8  of  them  were  fresh  bodies  dead  on 
an  average  not  more  than  26  hours. 

Condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera. — 
Several  ])articuhirs  relative  to  these  have 
been  anticijiated  at  pp.  765,  6,  7  (vide 
§  1],  Morbid  A))])earances  within  the 
Belly;  §  12,Pscudo-morhid  Appearances 
in  the  Interior  of  the  Bodies,  &c.)  The 
state  of  the  stomach  will  be  noticed  in 
the  sequel  (vide  ^Vater  in  the  Body,  §  17). 
We  have  here  only  to  advert  to  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  intestinal  tube,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  bladder. 


10.  State  of  the  liver.— 

Free  from  congestion  in  .     0  cases 

Slightly  congested  in  .     3     „ 

Congested  in    .         .  .  2-'3      „ 

Highly  congested  in  .  10      „ 
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In  7  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
liver  was  free  from  congestion,  the  time 
of  death  was  madeout.  4  of  these  had 
been  respectively  32.  34,  50,  and  56 
days  dead.  The  remaining  3  had  been 
so  11 -|-,  25,  and  45  hours.  In  the  fii-st 
of  these  three  the  liver  was  mucVi  en- 
larged and  gi-anular. 

In  the  2  cases  of  slightly  congested 
liver  the  parties  had  been  dead  re- 
spectively 4  and  20  days,  and  were 
examined  in  the  months  of  Oct.  and 
Nov.  In  both  a  quantity  of  blood  had 
transuded  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

In  20  of  the  instances  of  congested 
liver  the  time  of  submersion  was  ascer- 
tained. In  14  of  these  this  had  varied 
from  12  to  67  (or.  on  an  average,  rather 
more  than  32-|)  hours.  In  the  remain- 
ing 6  it  had  ranged  from  7  to  35 
(averaging  21|)  days.  With  one  excep- 
tion, in  August,  these  last  had  been  all 
examined  in  the  thrc«  winter  months. 

The  time  of  death  was  known  in  is 
of  the  subjects  in  which  unusual  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  was  found.  In  13  of 
these  it  had  varied  from  11-^  to  70J 
(averaging  under  25)  hoin-s.  In  the 
remaining  5  it  had  amounted  to  4,  8, 
10,  10,  and  29  days  respectively.  The 
bodies  of  these  last  had  been  examined 
in  the  months  of  October  (in  2),  Decem- 
ber, February,  and  April. 

11.  State  of  the  spleen. — This  was 
met  with  in  a  state  of  moderate  conges- 
tion in  19  of  the  bodies. 

12.  State  of  the  kidneys. — These  were 

Free  from  congestion  in  .  15  cases 
Congested  in  .         .  30     ,, 

Highly  congested  in         .     8     „ 
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In  1  of  these  lasf  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  had  a  decidedly  spirituous  odour. 
Tlie  party,  a  female,  was  drunk  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

13.  State  of  the  intestinal  tube. — 
Venous  congestion  of  the  intestinal  tube 
was  only  met  with  in  17  of  the  bodies, 
and  in  11  ot  these  its  seat  was  confined 
to  the  smaller  intestines.  In  13  cases 
in  which  the  time  of  death  was  known, 
the  congestion  of  this  tube  was  oncoun- 
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tored  at  poriods  whicli  averaged  SOj 
lioiiis  after  sulmiersion. 

11.  State  of  the  blood.— Tho  Mood 
tluoughout  tiio  body  was  in  a  li(iuid 
state,  witli  the  exeeiilious  already  noticed 
(^  s  pass.),  wliere  blood  in  a  state  of 
l>artial  or  conplete  eoagulatiou  wns 
oneountered  within  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  aJid  in  :.•  others,  wheie  clotted 
blooil  was  found  in  the  larger  blood- 
vessels immediately  eonuected  with  the 
heart.  The  number  of  subjects  in  which 
clotted  blood  was  met  with  was  lo,  or 
2^*  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  4  of  these 
it  was  encountered  simultaneously  in 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart. 
With  1  exception  the  blood  was  dark 
lined  in  all. 

I'l.  State  of  the  urinary  bladder. — 
This  was  found 

Empty  in       ...         27  cases 
Fnllin  .         10     „ 

In  the  intermediate  state  in  16     ,, 


Tu  two  instances  the  nriue  was  red- 
dish.— the  one  being  in  a  body  45 
hours,  and  the  other  in  one  24  days 
dead.  In  a  body  4.^^  hours  dead, 
the  fluid  in  the  bladder  was  tasteless, 
and  contained  but  a  mere  trace  of  the 
usual  solid  ingredients.  In  inspecting 
the  body  of  a  male  fourteen  houi-s  dead, 
and  who  bad  been  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation at  the  time,  on  heating  a  little  of 
the  urine  to  verify  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  it,  the  vapour  caught  tire.  On 
subsequently  introducing  an  ounce  of 
this  urine  into  a  retort  with  carbonate 
of  potass,  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  came 
ovtr  in  distillation,  which  acted  charac- 
teristically with  the  bichromate  ofpotass 
and  s\dpburic  acid. 

Ifi.  Froth  of  the  drmcned. — If  to  the 
bodies  merely  viewed,  and  in  which 
froth  was  noticed  at  the  lips  and  nos- 
trils, and  in  the  mouth,  we  add  those  in 
which  inspection  revealed  its  presence 
in  addition  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  bron- 
chi, and  pidraonary  air-cells,  we  find  that 
this  phenomenon  was  observable  at  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  air-passages  in  56 
(or  4S-!)  per  cent.)  of  the  observations. 
In  51  of  these,  in  which  the  period  of 
death  was  known,  this  had  ranged  from 
r.)  or  20  minutes  to  4  days,  averaging 
rather  moie  than  22  hours.  In  30  of 
these  last,  examined  in  the  si.-i  winter 
months,  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  froth  ranged  from  19  or  20  minutes 


to  B(5  hours,  with  an  average  of  30  hoin-s 
l;{  minutes.  In  the  remaining  21  in- 
stances, examined  during  the  six  sum- 
mer months,  this  sign  was  encountered 
at  periods  after  death  ranging  between 
I5  and  5.")^  hours,  with  an  average  of  14 
hours  .'Hi  minutes.  Although  thus  in 
these  ca.ses  the  froth  was  observed,  on 
an  average,  to  have  apjieared  earlier  in 
tlie  summer  than  in  tlie  winter  half- 
year,  the  reverse  was  found  to  liold 
good  when  the  two  or  three  warmest 
and  coldest  months  of  each  season  were 
contrasted.  Thus,  in  1 1  observations 
in  our  •"3  hot  months  (June,  July,  and 
August),  the  froth  was  not  met  with 
earlier  than  from  li  to  30|  hours,  with 
an  average  for  each  of  10  hoiu-s  35 
minutes  after  submersion;  while  in  3 
observations  in  our  two  very  cold  months 
(December  and  January)  the  ])eriod  of 
its  ap])earance  ranged  betwixt  1!)  or  20 
and  40  minutes,  averaging  203  minutes. 
A  similar  result  was  obtained  in  con- 
trasting the  3  spring  and  the  3  winter 
mouths,  the  average  period  after  death 
of  tlie  froth  being  encountered  at  the 
former  season  being  34  hours  0!)  mi- 
nutes, and  24  hours  46  minutes  at  the 
latter  of  these. 

In  the  above  observations  the  pecu- 
liar froth  of  the  drowned  is  distinguished 
from  the  frothy  mucus  and  tlie  bubbles 
of  fetid  gas  on  the  surface  of  watery  Huid 
occasionally  encountered  in  tlie  air-pas- 
sages of  putrid  bodies.  Appearances  of 
tliese  last  sorts  were  seen  in  5  of  the 
bodies  at  periods  after  death  respectively 
of  7,  24,  26,  35,  and  50  days. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  froth  of 
the  drowned  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
air-passages  in  the  cases  under  notice 
was  as  follows — viz. : — 

1.  In  the  observations 

at  the  nostrils,  20  times  (12  times  co- 
piously) 
„      lips        27      „      (17     ditto) 
in  the  mouth,   34      „      (14     ditto). 

2.  In  the  inspections 

in  the  larynx,  16  times  (0   times   co- 
piously) 

„      trachea,  25      „  (10     ditto) 

„      bronchi,  11       „  (  9     ditto) 

„      air-cells,  27      ,,  (18     ditto). 

The  froth  was  reddish  in  4  of  the 
separate  observations  at  the  lips,  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  trachea,  and  in  the  jjul- 
n.onary  air-cells,  respectively.  As  al- 
ready noticed  (Part  I.  §15),  mud  was 
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found  in  the  mouth  in  2  instances.  Mud 
was  also  found  in  the  trachea  in  I  case. 
lu  thetwo  former  of  these  the  parties  had 
been  dead  respectively  (i^  hours  and  1 0 
days.  Of  the  third,  nothing  was  certainly 
known.  The  body  appeared,  however, 
to  have  been  several  days  in  water.  The 
simultaneous  presence  of  both  water 
and  i'roth  in  the  air-passages  will  be 
adverted  to  in  the  succeeding  section. 

1 7.  Water  in  the  interior  of  the  body.-— 
Water  was  encountered  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  parts  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  in  54  of  the  90  individuals  exa- 
mined,— i.  e.  in  CO  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  relative  frequency  of  this 
fluid  in  the  various  parts  in  which  it 
was  found  was  as  under — viz.  : — 

In  the  mouth  in  10  cases. 

„       throat  in  2      „ 

„  oesophagus  in  8  „ 
„  trachea  in  25  „ 
„       lungs  in  22      „ 

,,       stomach  in       36      ,, 

In  16  of  the  instances  of  water  in  the 
interior  of  the  lungs  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid  was  considerable.  In  13  out  of 
the  22  cases  the  water  was  frothy. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  stomach 
A'aried  from  one  or  two  ounces  up  to  a 
bulk  of  this  fluid  sufficient  to  distend 
the  viscus  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
only  five  of  the  cases  was  the  fluid  found 
to  be  pretty  pure  and  clear.  In  one  of 
these  it  was  evidently  brackish  water, 
such  as  the  person  had  been  drowned  in 
(in  the  Harbour).  In  seven  of  the  cases 
the  fluid  in  the  stomach  had  a  spirituous 
odour. 

In  addition  to  the  above  instances  of 
water  in  the  body,  this  fluid  was  met 
with  in  two  subjects  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest, — in  the  one  to  the  extent  of  10, 
and  in  the  other  to  the  amount  of  25 
fluidoiuices,=:=  the  parties  having  been 
dead  respectively  12  and  17  hours.  In 
one  of  these  cases  the  water  was  brackish. 
Both  bodies  were  healthy  adult  ones. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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*  Since  the  above  particulars  were  arranfced 
we  have  met  with  a  still  larger  quantity  of  watery 
fluid  m  the  chest  of  a  healthy  adult.  This  person 
had  been  dead,  from  drowniiiff,  from  19  to  20 
days,  and  the  body  only  recovered  from  the  water 
a  tew  hours  previous  to  the  inspection  on  the 
24th  of  April  Inst.  Tlie  water  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  measured  32  fluid  ounces^. 


FEIDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1851. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
the   important   question    afl'ecting  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis  with  water  has 
been  postponed  till  next  session.     On 
the  whole,  we  think  this  is  the  %viser 
course.     Hasty  legislation  on  a  subject 
of  this  magnitude  could  only  have  been 
attended  with  disastrous  residts.     Be- 
sides, it  must  be  obvious  to  all  those 
who  have  given  the  least  consideration 
to  the  question,  that  time  is  required 
for  sifting  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Parliaraentaiy  Committee,  and  that  the 
public,  as  well  as  our  legislators,  have 
a  right  to  know  the  grounds  on  which 
any  intended  changes  are  to  be  made. 
Much  of  the  present  outcry  against  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  may 
be  traced   to   the  mode  in  which  the 
Board  of  Health  professed    to  collect 
evidence     on     the     Water     question. 
The  evidence  which    this    Board    re- 
ceived   was    exparte  : — the   witnesses 
were  not  subject  to  cross-examination 
—  their  means  of  knowledge, — their  com- 
petency to   give   evidence  or    to  draw 
inferences  from  facts,  were  not  tested  : 
and   the  readers  of  the   Reports  were 
allowed  to  find  their  way  to  the  truth  as 
they   could.      As  it  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  evidence  published  in 
the  Board  of  Health  Reports  is  conflict- 
ing,  contradictory,   and,   in    some   in- 
stances,   contrary    to    well-ascertained 
facts.     The  Government  could  not  rely 
upon  conclusions  drawn  by  incompetent 
persons  from  imperfect  data :  while  the 
independent  Commission  appointed  to 
report  on  the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
waters  supplied  to  London,  not  only 
repudiated  the  favourite  scheme  of  the 
Board,  of  collecting  niin-water  from  the 
Bagshot  sands,  but  demonstrated  the 
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fallacy,  if  not  the  untruthfulness,  of  the 
statements  regarding  the  unwholesome 
and  even  noxious  properties  of  the 
various  river  waters  now  sup])lied  to 
London. 

We  anticipate  that  much  good  will 
arise  from  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  whose  labours,  after  about 
forty  days'  inquiry,  have  just  been 
brought  to  a  close.  It  is  not  the  inteu 
tion  of  the  Committee,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  question,  to  make  any  re- 
port, but  rather  to  allow  the  public  to 
-weigh  matmely  all  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  or  against  the  present  mode 
of  supply. 

There  are  fortunately  some  points  on 
which  all  are  agreed, — namely,  that 
there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  all  districts,  streets,  and  houses, 
and  that  this  supply  should  be  afforded 
at  a  rate  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
inhabitants.  The  e.\2)euse  incurred  by 
this  desirable  change,  so  far  as  the  poor 
are  concerned,  should  be  borne  either 
by  the  Government  or  by  parishes.  On 
the  financial  part  of  the  evidence  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter;  but  we  shall 
merely  observe  that  the  distribution  of 
water  over  a  vast  city  like  Loudon,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  almost  un- 
limited qualities,  as  a  mere  mechanical 
question,  must  necessaiily  entaU  con- 
siderable expense,  and  the  result  will 
probably  be,  as  in  other  cases, — the 
richer  will  pay  for  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants. One  fact  is  certain  :  the  profits 
of  the  Water  Companies  have  not  been 
so  lai-ge  as  represented,  and  their  an- 
nual expenditure  is  considerable.  Many 
alluring  schemes  professing  to  furnish 
a  cheap  supply  have  broken  down  when 
submitted  to  rigorous  investigation ; 
and  some  of  those  which  are  now 
offered  for  public  favour  simply  con- 
template the  confiscation  of  the  dis- 
tributoi-y  pipes  of  the  Companies,  and  a 
compulsory  low   charge  for  the  water 


supplied  !      Undoubtedly    all    articles 
may  be  obtained  cheaply  by  such  com- 
munistic schemes,  but  wo  do  not  think 
they  arc  likely  to  find  the  favourable 
reception  in  England  wliich  they  have 
met   with    in    Franco.     The    evidence 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
will,  we  believe,  throw  a  new  light  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject:  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  we  are  not  to  bo 
handed  over,  for  our  daily  supply  of 
water,   to  a  set   of  schemers  who  are 
ever  I'eady  to  promise  more  than  they 
can  possibly  perform.     It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  cost  of  the  supply 
will   be  reduced   for  the  middle    and 
higher  classes    to    the    lowest  charge 
compatible  with  the  fair  remuneration 
to  wliich  a  Water  Company,  like  a  Rail- 
way, or  any  other  Company  making  a 
considerable  outlay  for  the  i)ublic  bene- 
fit, is    fairly    entitled ;    and  we  think 
that  another  good  result  will  be — the 
free  supply  of  water  to  the  poor. 

Stai-tiug  from  this  point,  there  are, 
unfortunately,  the  most  conflicting 
opinions  regarding  the  sources  of  supply 
and  the  quality  of  the  water.  Some 
of  the  witnesses,  in  talking  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  constant  supply  of 
sparkling  and  pure  water,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  52°  at  all  seasons,  al- 
ways at  hand  in  eveiy  house,  have 
apparently  forgotten  that  the  daily 
supply  of  London  amounts  to  forty- 
four  millions  of  gallons  !  Considering 
the  increase  of  population,  we  ought, 
under  any  new  arrangements,  to  allow 
for  the  reception  of  at  least  ffty  mil- 
lions of  gallons.  This  is  a  simple  fact, 
of  which  no  well-drawn  picture  of  the 
purity  of  the  mountain-streams  of 
Wales  or  Westmoreland  can  get  rid. 
The  tempting  description  of  Bala  Lake 
water  answers  no  practical  end ;  it 
would,  we  believe,  be  just  as  possible 
to  transpoi't  to  London  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  Plynlimmon  or  Snowdon, 
as  to  conduct  to  us,  in  their  unmitigated 
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softness,  pin-ity,  and  coolness,  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Bak.     We  bold,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  requisite  which  our 
legislators  are  bound  to  regard  is  quan- 
tity or  sufficiency  of  supply.     It  never 
can  be  permitted  that  one-half  of  the 
population  of  London  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  purer  water  than  that  now 
received,  if  the  other  half  is  thereby  to 
incur  the  risk  of  an  insufficient  supply. 
The    calculations    of   enthusiastic    en- 
gineers respecting  the  millions  of  gal 
Ions  contained  in  the  Clialk   basin  of 
London,    or  of  speculating   meteorolo- 
gists on  the  inches  of  rain  which  arc  to 
find  weekly  a  natural  filter-bed  in  the 
Surrey  Sands,  cannot  be  received  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  possible  infliction 
of  a  general  drouglit  on  the  metropolis. 
It  would  be  obviously  most  unsafe  to 
adopt  any  of  these  theoretical  schemes, 
in  which  the  chance  of  success  is  so 
uncertain,   and   the   failure   would    be 
attended  with  such  lamentable  conse- 
guences  to  the  entire  population. 

pjUgineers  and  scientific  witnesses 
who  have  considered  quantity  as 
well  as  quality,  have  mostly  con- 
curred in  thjB  view,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  is  no  better  source  of  supply 
for  a  town  than  a  large  river;  and  in 
respect  to  London,  it  would  be  un ad- 
visable, if  not  hazardous,  to  abandon 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea.  Some  who 
would  reject  the  waters  of  these  rivers, 
owing  to  their  alleged  contamination 
by  sewage,  still  look  to  a  river-supply, 
and  advise  that  the  water  of  the  Colne 
should  be  taken  in  preference.  Others; 
again,  holding  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
our  metropolitan  supply  from  the 
Thames,  have  advised  a  twofold  plan — 
first,  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  of 
London  to  a  point  nearer  to  the  sea ; 
or,  secondly,  the  taking  of  the  water  at 
a  higher  point  in  the  liver  than  that  at 
which  it  is  now  taken  by  the  London 
Com]ianies.  In  regai-d  to  the  firet  propo. 
sition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  iflro- 


I  priety ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  it 
must  rest  upon  a  chemical  exanoination 
of  the  water,  made  at  various  seasons. 
Tu  the  meantime,  if  we  look  to  quantity  or 
sufficiency  of  supply,  and  to  certainty  in 
its  permanence,  the  Thames  stands  un- 
rivalled. 

Tlie  only  witness  of  any  scientific 
repute,  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Board  of  Health  on  the  source  of  water 
for  the  metropolis,  was  Dr.  Clark,  and 
we  find,  in  tlie  report  of  his  evidence, 
the  following  question  and  answer:— 

"91.  On  the  whole,  from  your  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  you  think  the 
Tliames  would  probably  he  the  source 
fi'om  which  to  derive  the  additional 
sup7)ly  to  the  meti-opolis? 

"  Dr.  Clark. — For  this  reason  as  well 
as  others,  that  where  there  is  such  a 
river  thei-e  is  an  inexhaustible  supply : 
and  there  are  so  many  instances  where, 
having  started  with  a  limited  supply, 
the  inhabitants  have  experienced  con- 
siderable inconvenience  from  a  de- 
ficiency, that  J  do  not  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  look  for  a  supply  from  any 
source  but  a  larye  river." -f 

In  spite  of  this  strongly  expressed 
scientific  opinion  by  a  selected  witness, 
the  Board  reported  adversely  to  it,  and 
recommended  the  absolute  rejection  of 
Thames  water  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
its  excess  of  hardness;  and  as  if  to  add 
to  the  absurdity  and  irrelevancy  of  this 
conclusion,  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners recently  appointed  to  examine 
the  whole  question  of  water-sujjply, 
recommend  for  selection  a  water  which 
is  four  degrees  harder  than  that  of  the 
Thames!  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
water  so  recommended  fails  in  two  re- 
qui-sites  which  no  ingenuity,  chemical 
or  mechanical,  can  supply  —  namely, 
first,  quau  tity  or  sufficiency;  and  second, 
certainty  in  its  permanence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  probable 
tliat  our  legislators  will  reject  a  cei-- 


*  Report  on  the  Supply  of  Water,  Appendix 
No.  Ill,  page  180. 
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tainty  for  an  uncertainty  ;  and  although 
tliey  may  admit  the  water  of  the  Clialk 
Imsin  of  London  to  he  well  adapted 
for  domestic  use,  in  spite  of  a  degree 
of  hardness  one-fourth  greater  than  that 
of  Thames  water,  they  will  not  reject 
the  latter  until  some  equally  abundant, 
equally  accessible,  and  equally  perma- 
nent source  has  been  proved  to  exist. 


ixcbifiviS. 


Reform  der  Orthopiidie,  in  6(1  Tliesen 
durckgefiihrt. 

[Reform  of  Orthopcedic  Surgery,  pro- 
pounded in  Sixty  Tkeses.)  By  Dr. 
Wf.unkr,  Director  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Institution  at  Konigsberg  iu  Prussia. 
8vo.  pp.  ^Ot).     Berlin.     1851. 

As  the  author  of  this  work  has  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  his  subject  during 
many  yeai's,  his  opinions  upon  this  im- 
poitant  hraucli  of  surgery  demand 
especial  attention  at  our  hands.  We 
shall  therefore  tirst,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  present  Dr  ^Yerner■s  proposi- 
tions, and  afterwai-ds  notice  the  manner 
in  which  he  establishes  them. 

The  propositions,  or  theses,  ai-e  as 
follows: — 1.  A  muscle  is  at  rest  after 
each  action ;  in  the  intervals  of  action 
the  muscle  is  not  in  a  state  of  tension. 
2.  The  muscle  cannot  elongate  itself 
after  it  has  shortened  itself  8.  There 
are  tlu-eo  modes  of  muscular  activity — 
contraction,  resistance  {die  Renitenz), 
and  oscillation.  4.  When  a  muscle 
acts  it  does  not  always  exert  the  maxi- 
mum of  its  power.  Ti.  The  maximum 
power  of  a  muscle  is  not  a  constant 
quantity.  6.  ^luscular  power  is  not  iu 
direct  relation  to  the  size  of  the  muscle. 
7.  A  muscle,  in  eveiy  possible  position 
of  the  limb,  can  be  active  or  at  rest 
accordingly  as  by  that  position  it  may  be 
elongated  or  shortened.  8.  The  posi- 
tion of  a  limb  whereby  a  muscle  is 
shortened  or  lengthened  does  not  deter- 
mine its  activity  or  state  of  rest.  9.  The 
active  state  of  a  muscle  becomes  painful 
if  more  or  less  prolonged ;  the  state  of 
rest  is  accompanied  with  pleasurable 
sensations.  10.  Almost  all  muscles 
have  antagonists,  although  these  are 
not  always  equivalent  in  number,  bulk. 


or  ]iower.  11.  An  equilibrium  by  the 
antagonist  muscles  does  not  exist ;  the 
continuance  of  such  a  proportioned  ex- 
ertion during  the  whole  oflil'e  is  equally 
impracticable  and  unnci-essary.  12. 
There  does  not  exist  any  necessity  for  a 
balance  of  the  power  of  the  antagonist 
muscles,  where  two  muscles  have  a 
common  motion  with  a  third — the  least 
inequality  would  ]iroducu  defonnity. 
lo.  If  an  antagonist  be  jiaralysed,  or 
altogether  destroyed,  it  does  not  follow 
that  tlie  limb  should  necessarily  assume 
a  ])osition  towards  the  maimed  side,  and 
def>..rmity  inevitably  follow.  U.  The 
riglit  arm,  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature, 
is  not  stronger  than  the  left— at  all 
events,  in  no  greater  proportion  than 
in  straight  persons.  1").  If  the  power  of 
the  trapezius  or  of  the  arm  actually  pre- 
ponderate, the  vertebral  column  is  not 
thereby  drawn  to  the  same  side.  16. 
NeitheT  the  right  nor  the  left  side  is  the 
stronger  in  scoliosis  [spinal  curvature). 
17.  The  detection,  in  a  case  of  scoliosis, 
oF  those  muscles  which  a,re  active,  or 
are  stronger  than  tlieir  antagonists,  is 
impracticable  and  luiprofitable ;  since, 
after  exertion,  the  activity  of  the 
muscles  is  entirely  dispelled,  and  the 
stronger  muscle  does  not  exert  the 
maximum  of  its  power.  18.  General 
muscular  debility  follows  on  lateral 
curvature,  does  not  precede  it,  and  can- 
not be  its  cause.  19.  Increased  activity 
of  a  muscle  does  not  strengthen  it  and 
augment  its  size,  but  weakens  it  and 
causes  it  to  waste.  20.  The  excess  of 
muscular  activity  induces  dangerous 
disease.  21.  Dimini^hed  activity  of 
muscles  (relative  rest)  do^s  not  weaken 
or  decrease  their  size  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strengthens  and  augments  their 
size.  22.  Absolute  rest  produces  wast- 
ing of  the  limbs,  and  is,  proportionately 
to  its  duration,  prejudicial  to  health. 
23.  General  gymnastics  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  scoliosis,  and  have  only  a 
general  efiect  upon  the  system.  24. 
Special  gymnastics  are  likewise  without 
influence  upon  scoliosis  ;  they  have  no 
local,  but  only  a  general  effect :  they 
fail  in  their  object  of  curing  this  defor- 
mity. 25.  The  Swedish  gymnastics 
have  no  influence  over  scoliosis :  their 
use  is  entirely  mechanical,  and  only 
teuds  to  weaken  the  part  affected.  26. 
Special,  general,  or  Swedish  gj-ranastics, 
are  alike  futile  for  the  cure,  ameliora- 
tion, or  prevention  of  scoliosis:  they 
are  equally  useless  auxiliaries  to  other 
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modes  of  treatment.  27.  Frictions  on 
the  skin  with  spirits  or  oils  do  not  reach 
the  muscles  for  which  they  are  destined ; 
they  neither  strengthen  nor  weaken  the 
muscles.  28.  A  muscle  may  be  excited 
by  acupuncture  with  galvanism  or 
electro-magnetism  ;  but  this  excitation 
does  7iot  strengthen,  rather  weakens 
the  muscle.  29.  The  effects  of  a  moxa 
may  reach  a  muscle,  but  it  does  not  in- 
crease its  power.  30.  The  strengthening 
of  individual  muscles  is  not  attainable, 
and  would  be,  moreover,  superfluous. 

31.  A  muscle  in  contraction  is  short- 
ened in  all  its  parts,  if  it  be  sound  and 
have  its  normal  extent :  this  shortening 
remains  uuchauged   even   after  death. 

32.  The  contraction  of  a  muscle  can 
only  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb ;    otherwise    disease    is    induced. 

33.  Muscular  contraction  is  cm-able  in 
a  twofold  manner — 1,  by  gi-adual  con- 
tinuous extension  ;  2,  by  division  of  the 
tendon.  Paralytic  contraction  is  incur- 
able. 84.  Division  of  the  tendon  only 
cures  the  contraction  when  a^i  interven- 
ing hard  medium  is  formed  between 
the  corresponding  ends  After  the  ope- 
ration pain  in  the  part  frequently 
remains,  and  the  muscle  does  not  regain 
its  normal  power.  35.  Section  of  the 
muscles  does  not  peraianently  remove 
the  contraction.  36.  Muscular  contrac- 
tion does  not  precede  scoliosis.  37.  If, 
in  the  fourth  degree  of  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  there  be  habitual  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and 
these  be  divided  by  the  knife,  their 
section  is  useless ;  first,  when  the  verte- 
bral column  cannot  be  so  far  straight- 
ened that  the  proper  intervening 
medium  can  be  formed,  and  the  muscles 
thereby  elongated;  secondly,  when  the 
incision  does  not  divide  the  cellular 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  but  the  muscle 
itself,  or  its  aponeurosis,  a  cicati'ix  with 
shortening  then  follows.  38.  The 
spinal  muscles  which  are  usually  divided 
cannot  cause  or  maintain  scoliosis,  and 
those  which  should  be  divided  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  knife.  39.  Rhachi- 
myo-tenotomy  is  not  adapted  for  the 
cure  or  amelioration  of  scoliosis  ;  and, 
although  favourable  results  have  been 
supposed  to  follow  tenotomy,  thei-everse 
has  often  been  observed.  40.  Extension 
cannot  rectify  a  spinal  curvature.  41. 
Yet  continued  extension  will  in  a  slight 
degree  tend  to  maintain  the  spinal 
column  straight.  42.  Even  if  extension 
can  set  a  curvature  straight,  and  keep 


it  straight  for  a  time,  it  can  only  contri- 
bute to  the  diminution  of  the  wedge- 
shaped   curvature.     43.    Extension  is 
not  adaj)ted  to  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
scoliosis:  it  has   only  produced  slight 
amendment    in    the    most    favom-able 
instances   after    long  -  continued    use. 
44.  Pressure  applied  on  the  convexity 
of  the    sternum,  and    on    the    spinal 
column  is  not  adapted  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  peculiar  deformity  of  scolio- 
sis, but  rather  for  its  aggravation.     45. 
The  weight  of  the  head  in  the  erect 
position  can  never  cause  spinal  curva- 
ture,  but  it  may  increase  the  wedge- 
shaped  distortion  when  it  already  exists. 
40.  The  horizontal  posture  likewise  is 
ill  adapted  to  the  cure,  amelioration,  or 
prevention   of  scoliosis :    it  may,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure  retard  its  pro- 
gi'ess.     47.    Arrest  of  development  of 
the   brain   and  spinal  cord    are   often 
attended  with   distortion  of  the  lower 
limb ;    nevertheless,  the  latter  is  not, 
probably,     the     consequence     of    the 
former.     4*^.  Affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  of  the  central  parts, 
are  often  followed  by  distortion  of  the 
limbs,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
paralytic   contraction   of  the  muscles, 
and  is  incurable.     49.    Scoliosis   veiy 
seldom  occurs  with  an*est  in  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  at 
birth ;  such  cases  are  not  the  subjects 
of   medical   treatment.      50.    Scoliosis 
very  seldom  occurs  in  children  as  the 
result  of  affections  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.      51.  In  the  ordinaiy  respiration 
both  of  the  sleeping  and  waking  states, 
the  thorax  is  but  little  raised ;  the  respira- 
tory act  is  perfoi-med  by  the  diaphragm, 
nearly  unaided  by  other  muscles.     52. 
In  deep  inspiration  the  thorax  is  consi- 
derably raised :    in    effecting  this  the 
external  muscles  of  inspiration   alone 
are  put  in  action.     53.  Compression  of 
one  half  the  thorax  does  not  produce 
augmented  expansion  of  the  other  half; 
compression  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen 
does  not    ordinarily    excite    increased 
difficulty  of  breathing.     54.  The  slight 
elevation   of  the  ribs  on    the   side   of 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  does 
not  depend  upon  the  inspiratory,  but 
upon  the  expiratory  muscles,  which  tlio 
patient  disposes  to  resistance  (Renitenz) 
in  general   fi-om  the  local  inutility  of 
one  lung.      55.    Tiie  trapezius,  stcrno- 
cleidomastoideus,    levator   anguli    sca- 
pulae, are  not  muscles  of  inspiration. 
65.  Paralysis  of  the  sen-atus  magnus 
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has  not  yet  been  observed.  57.  Paralysis 
of  the  serratus  ningiuis,  in  relation  to  re- 
spiration, without  the  muscle  beiuf,'  like- 
wise paralysed  with  reference  to  its  motor 
powers,  is  impossible.  Oi'^.  Scoliosis 
cannot  arise  from  paralysis  of  the  ser- 
ratus magnus.  .0!).  Friction  with 
caustic  solution  of  ammonia,  gymnas- 
tics, and  the  use  of  a  hori/.outal  couch, 
will  not  remove  paralysis  of  a  respira 
tory  nerve,  till.  The  treatment  usually 
adopted  at  Orthoptedic  Institutions  is 
not  suitable  for  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  curvatures  of  tlie  spine  :  the  treat- 
ment there  followed  produces  only  very 
slight  benefit  after  long-continued  ap- 
plication, and  its  continuance  is,  after 
all,  doubtfiU. 

The  author,  in  ex])Ounding  the  last 
proposition,  reviews  the  various  ortho- 
pedic syste.ns,  and  insists  upon  two 
leading  errors  which,  according  to  his 
observation,  they  possess;  firstly,  that  in 
their  various  methods  of  treatment  the 
body  is  regarded  as  an  inanimate  ma- 
chine ;  secondly,  that  an  erroneous  po- 
sition is  assumed  in  regarding  tlie  mus- 
cles as  existing  in  a  constant  state  of 
equilibrium,  independently  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will,  or  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

The^e  two  fundamental  eiTors,  the 
author  states,  are  nevertheless  clothed 
with  an  appearance  of  scientific  cha- 
racter, and  supported  by  a  show  of 
argimient.  The  contradictory  views  of 
the  theoretical,  and  the  opposite  modes 
of  treatment  of  tlie  practicalorthopedists, 
are  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Werner, 
Avho  announces  the  very  unsatisfactory 
fact,  as  the  result  of  extensive  investiga- 
tion, that  lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine 
receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  any  of 
the  means  hitherto  employed.  Dr. 
"Werner  exposes  the  fallacy  of  exhibi- 
tions of  plaster  casts  before  and  after 
treatment  by  these  various  and  con- 
tradictory methods,  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  ease  witli  which,  by  putting  the 
patient  in  certain  postiu'es,  a  very  bad 
cast  may  be  made  out,  and  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  straight  attitude  a  very 
good  cast  may  be  taken  of  the  same 
individual  ("  before  and  after  treat- 
ment"; within  one  and  the  same  hour  ! 

The  author  has  little  faith  in  the 
marvellous  cures  which  are  trumpeted 
forth  by  the  promoters  of  each  and 
every  mode  of  treatment,  however  ir- 
reconcilable, either  as  to  theoretical 
principles    or    actual    practice;    these 


would,  he  observes,  bo  reduced  to 
notlnng,  were  tlieir  results  fairly  and 
candidly  brought  to  light. 

The  task  of  efl'ecting  this  exposure, 
however,  Dr.  Werner  regards  as  super- 
fluous, as  he  considers  that  he  has,  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  preceding  proposi- 
tions, adduced  i)hysiological  ])roofs,  Jrom 
experiments  easy  of  rei)etition,  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  by  gymnastics, 
extension,  pressure,  frictions,  electricity, 
sea-bathing,  kc,  to  cure  habitual  sco- 
liosis, which  lias  its  origin  either  in  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  muscles,  or  of 
the  nerves,  or  of  the  osseous  system. 

The  very  full  abstract  which  we  have 
given  of  Dr.  Werner's  propositions 
renders  it  unnecessary  that  wo  should 
occupy  further  space  in  discussing  the 
character  of  this  work,  as  it  is,  moreover, 
only  a  first  instalment  of  the  author's 
complete  exjiosition  of  the  entire  subject. 
They  contain  the  physiological  basis  of 
Dr.  Werner's  therai)eutic  views,  and  we 
have  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  set 
them  all  before  the  reader,  as  we  shall  pro- 
bably refer  to  them  on  a  future  occasion. 
We  must  add,  that  each  separate  pro- 
position, as  here  given,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sepai'ate  thesis,  in  which  it  is 
fully  discussed  and  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments, cases,  or  extracts  taken  from 
other  authors.  The  extent  to  which  our 
notice  has  ali-eady  extended  forbids  our 
following  the  author  through  hisijroofs; 
at  the  same  time  the  space  we  have 
devoted  thereto  gives  evidence  of  the 
estimate  we  are  disposed  to  jjut  upon 
Dr.  Werner's  labours.  He  has,  by  facts 
and  reasoning,  shown  that  in  lateral  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  to  which  almost 
exclusively  his  observations  are  ad- 
dressed, the  modes  of  treatment  hitherto 
2)ractised  have  been  attended  with  very 
questionable  results  ;  and  he  has  done 
good  service  by  pointing  out  that  ac- 
tual mischief  has  sometimes  followed. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
author's  suggestions  on  other  points  will 
be  equally  strongly  substantiated.  In 
a  series  of  articles  in  tlie  course  of  pub- 
lication in  a  German  periodical,  the 
author  relates  several  cases,  witli  post- 
mortem examinations ;  and  at  the  same 
time  unmercifully  exposes  the  results  of 
the  practice  of  tenotomy  for  the  cure 
of  spinal  deformity. 
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Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  in  its 
Relations  to  Physiology,  Dietetics, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Political 
Economy.  By  Justus  von  Liebk;. 
Tliird  edition.  Small  8vo.  pp  530. 
Loudou:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Ma- 
bei'ly.  1851. 
These  Letters  have  already  acquired  so 
higli  a  reputation  with  the  puhlic  and 
the  profession,  that  we  need  do  little  more 
than  refer  to  the  publication  of  a  third 
edition.  We  know  of  no  more  pleasing 
introduction  to  the  study  of  chemistry 
than  this  volume  affords.  Its  universal 
applications  to  arts,  manufactures,  and 
all  branches  of  medical  science,  are  here 
laid  before  tlie  reader  in  a  plain  and 
popidar  form  ;  although  we  must  admit 
that  some  of  tlie  letters  presuppose  a 
tolerably  well-gi'ounded  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Another  feature,  too,  strikes 
us  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  exposure  of 
much  scientific  quackery — namely,  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  author  denounces 
certain  quasi  medical  opinions  which 
have  been  given  on  subjects  on  which 
the  public  are  incompetent  to  fonn  a 
judgment.  All  the  po])ular  fallacies 
regarding  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  the  human  body,  in  which  even  some 
educated  persons  have  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious belief,  are  admirably  exposed 
(Letter  XXII.)  A  revival  of  this  doc- 
trine will  be  henceforth  impossible. 
Again,  those  who  have  been  induced  to 
believe  that  the  swallowing  of  a  few 
stray  infusoria  in  water  may  be  attended 
with  fatal  results,  will  find  some  conso- 
lation in  Letter  XIX.,  in  which  theaut])or 
incontestably  proves  by  experiment  that 
these  minute  organisms  serve  now,  as 
they  have  in  past  ages,  to  work  out 
the  useful  purposes  of  creation. 

Wc   lecommend  this   hook  to  every 
student  of  chemistry,  and  to  all  who  are 
desirous   of  acqvuriug  a  knowledge   of 
the  advances  recently  made  in  this  de 
partment  of  science. 

Anatomin  Uteri  Humani  Gravidi,  tabulis 
illustrata,auctore  Gulielmo  HuntI'.u. 
The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Ute- 
rus, exhihiied  in  Figures.  By  William 
HuNTEU.     Folio,   ])lates.     Published 
by  the  Sydenham  Society.     1851. 
It  is  not  usual  to  subject  the  proprietary 
works  of  publishing  Societies  to  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  reviewer;  but  the  great 
Talue  and  imi)ortauce   of  these  plates 
will  justify  us  in  departing   from  this 


rule.  We  shall,  however,  merely  bring 
this  work  under  our  readers'  notice  as 
an  instance  of  what  may  l>e  effected  by 
combination,  and  as  a  sti-iking  example 
of  tlie  rapid  improvements  recently  made 
in  the  art  of  printing. 

Dr.  William  Hunter's  work  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description :  it  cannot 
I'ail  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Syd^3nham  Society,  who,  as 
part  of  their  yearly  subscription,  have 
thus  become  possessed  of  a  work  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained 
on  any  terms,  as  the  original  plates  are 
not  now  to  be  n)et  with  except  in  medi- 
cal libraries.  The  cost  to  the  Society  of 
the  plates  now  issued,  we  are  informed ou 
good  authority,  has  not  exceeded  seven 
shillings  a  copy,  out  of  which  three 
shillings  would  he  required  to  cover  the 
actual  cost  of  paper.  Thus  four  shillings 
only  are  left  for  the  expenses  of  ])rinting 
and  binding;  the  whole  work  is  there- 
fore nearly  as  cheap  as  letterpress.  By 
the  transfer  of  the  cop])er-plate  impres- 
sion to  stone,  these  plates,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  originally  cost  several 
hundreds  of  pounds,  ai'e  now  supplied 
to  the  members  of  the  Sydenham  Society, 
by  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. One  impression  thus  transferred 
will  furnish  two  thousand  copies.  A  thou- 
sand impressions  would  yield  two  mil- 
lions of  lithographs.  The  simple  printing 
of  the  copper-plate  engraving,  exclusive 
of  the  charge  for  paper,  would  have  cost 
three  times  the  money  at  which  these 
lithographic  transfers  can  be  provided. 

The  printing  of  these  plates  of  Hun- 
ter's work  is  executed  in  the  best  style, 
and  they  furnish,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  very  striking  instance  of  tlie 
advances  made  in  the  art  of  printing  on 
stone. 


THE  GEKERAi  BOAED  OE  HEALTH. 

On  Monday  two  acts  of  Parhament  were 
printed  confirming  certain  provisional 
orders  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  On 
the  I7th  of  September  next,  elections  for 
local  boards  of  health  are  to  take  place  at 
the  following  places  : — IMorpeth,  Bristol, 
Beverley,  Sherborne,  Bridgend,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Norwich,  Gateshead,  Doncaster, 
Borough  of  Weymouth  and  Mclcombe 
Regis,  Newmarket,  Romford,  Tenb}-, 
Kingston-upon-Hiill,  Hartlepool,  Hastings, 
and  at  West  Cowes  on  the  4th  of  Sejitem- 
ber.  By  the  second  act  the  provisi  tnal 
order  for  Great  Yannoiith,  iu  Norfolk,  is 
confirmed. 


MUSCULAR  IRRITABILITY  IN  CKKKBRAL  AND  SPINAL  PAR\LYSrS.    801 


^lrocccDing<5  of  Societies. 

ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE,  PARIS. 
July  29,  1851. 

Ecclatnpnia,  and  its  relntionn   to  Albumi- 
nuria in  Lyiny-in  Women. 
M.  DEPAri;  read  a   note    on    a    ease  of 
ecolanijisia,  and  pubinitted  obsoi'vations,  of 
whidi  the  following  wore  the  conclnsions  :  — 

1.  Convulsions,  of  an  epileptic  eharactci-, 
are  rarely  seen  in  the  first  four  months  of 
pregnancy.  The  case  related  is  therefore 
interesting,  as  having  occnrrcd  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  in  a  person  who  previously 
liad  not  been  subject  to  epilepsy  or  any 
otlier  nervous  allecfion. 

2.  It  is  erroneous  to  state  that  the  prog- 
nosis of  eeclanipsia  is  more  favourable  in 
proportion  as  gestation  is  less  advanced,  or 
according  as  labour,  if  it  have  commenced, 
is  distant  from  its  termination. 

3.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  an 
inference  not  drawTi  fi-om  facts,  viz.,  that 
the  paramount  indication  of  treatment  is 
depletion  of  the  uterus. 

4.  The  dangers  whicli  threaten  the  foetus 
consist  in  the  modifications  which  the 
maternal  blood  undergoes,  and  in  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  uterine  circidation ;  the 
death  of  the  foetus  not  unfreqnentlv  occurs 
in  the  course  of  a  convulsive  paroxysm. 
The  foetus  resists  the  causes  of  destruction 
more  certainly  in  the  earlier  than  in  later 
months  when  it  is  nearer  to  its  perfect  state. 

5.  The  best  treatment  of  these  cases  is 
full  general  depletion. 

6.  Neither  paleness  of  countenance, 
smallness  of  the  pulse,  nor  the  presence  of 
albiuncn  in  the  urine,  are  contra-indications 
of  depletion. 

7.  Albuminuria  is  more  frequently  met 
with  m  pregnancy  than  in  any  other  phy- 
siological state. 

8.  Without  denying  the  possibihty  of 
nephritis  in  a  pregnant  woman,  the  presence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  must  generally  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  functional  derange- 
ment. This  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
autopsies. 

9.  This  albuminuria  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  eonvulsfon,  since  the 
latter  has  often  preceded  the  former. 


ACADEJIT  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

July  29,  1851. 

The   Pancreatic   Secretion  of  the  Horse, 

Pig,  and  Sheep. 
M.  Colin,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 


siology in  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort, 
comniunicntt^l  the  following  i-esults  of  his 
researches,  whii-h  iiad  for  their  object  to 
ascertain  whether  the  pancreatic;  secretion 
oU'ered  the  same  characters  as  in  other 
ruminants  -.  —  e.  g.  In  tiie  horse  tlie  jian- 
creatie  secretion  appears  to  be  jiartlly  so 
abundant  as  in  the  cow  and  bull.  In  tlic 
pig  the  secretion  only  amounts  in  quantity 
to  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  horse.  In 
the  sheep  the  se^'retion  is  thick  and  very 
rich  in  albumen,  readily  forming  an  emul- 
sion with  fatty  niatters!^  Tiie  quantity  of 
secretion  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
lieight  of  the  animal  or  the  size  of  its 
pancreas.  The  secretion  presents  certain 
peculiarities  in  its  properties  in  each  animal 
that  has  been  examined. 

Muscular   Irritability    in   Cerebral  and 

Spinal  Paralysis. 

De.  Marsitaxl  Hall  transmitted  a  note 

on  a  case  of  paralysis,  and  wldch  contained 

the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  There  are  cases  of  paralysis  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  afiected  limb  contract 
from  a  smaller  degree  of  galvanic  stimulus 
than  is  required  to  stimulate  the  sound 
member. 

2.  And,  on  the  coutraiy,  there  are  cases 
where  the  muscles  of  the  sound  limb  are 
more  readily  affected  than  those  of  the  para- 
lysed side. 

3.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  the  uifluence 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  is  respectively 
interrupted. 

4.  Within  certain  limits,  the  removal  of 
the  cerebral  augments  the  spinal  influence, 
and  conversely. 

5.  This  difference  in  the  degree  of  mus- 
cular irritability  becomes  diagnostic,  more 
certainly  than  the  stronger  rapid  current. 

The  functions  of  the  Liver  in  digestion, 
and  the  uses  of  the  Bile  in  the  digestion 
of  Albumen. 
M.  Sesiaisoxs,  of  Lyons,  transmitted  a 
work  vvluch  presented  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  Digestion,  properly  so  called,  i.e., 
abstraction  being  made  of  the  processes 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  the 
alimentai-y  materials,  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal terms,  which  are  : — a.  Intestinal,  or 
nutritive  digestion  ;  b.  hepatic,  or  secretoiy 
digestion.  M.  Semaison's  work  was  engaged 
with  the  discussion  of  the  latter. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  albuminous 
matters  conveyed  in  the  ]>ortal  veins  takes 
place  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  by  mix- 
tui-e  with  the  bdethat  they  there  meet  with. 

3.  Digestive  absorption  of  tlie  albumi- 
nous matters  is  effected  in  the  liver  by  the 
agency  of  the  hepatic  lymphatic  vessels. 

4.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  tl'.e  liver  must 
be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  digestion  of 
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albuminous  substances,  and  that  the  bile  is 
consequently  the  principal  solvent  of  the 
albumen. 


?fcJo«ipttal  ant)  Irufitmarn  i^epoitg. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Eeported  by  De.  Barclay, 
Medical  Registrar. 


Severe  Lesions  of  the  Brain. 

No  class  of  cases  offers  so  mauy  points  of 
deep  interest,  none  are  so  obscure  in  their 
diagnosis,  and  none  so  perplexing  to  tlie 

Eractitioner  as  well  as  alarming  to  the 
iends,  as  those  in  which  mental  con- 
sciousness and  voluntary  powers  are  ob- 
scured, anniliilated,  or  pei'verted ;  and  so 
many  difSculties  lie  in  the  way  of  coming 
to  right  conclusions,  that  the  subject  is  apt 
to  be  thrown  aside  as  incomprehensible  ; 
and  what  the  lancet,  the  employment  of 
blisters  and  purgatives,  and  the  good  help 
of  nature,  or  a  strong  constitution,  cannot 
do,  is  regarded  as  of  tlic  decrees  of  fate — 
inevitable  and  unalterable,  the  mquiry  into 
which  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  making 
it.  Much  has  of  late  years  been  done 
towards  the  attainment  of  more  sound  and 
practical  views  of  treatment ;  but,  xmtil 
diagnosis  be  more  perfect,  treatment  must 
also  be  necessarily  at  fault. 

It  is  my  intention,  in  offering  a  series  of 
cases  of  this  natm-e  wliich  have  passed 
under  observation  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
rather  to  place  on  record  the  facts  which 
have  been  preserved  than  to  enter  into 
speculations  on  the  relation  between  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  ; 
and,  without  attempting  to  give  complete 
illustrations  of  the  course  and  symptoms 
of  lesions  of  the  brain,  the  more  remark- 
able and  interesting,  and  those  which  seem 
to  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  pathology 
of  the  nei-vous  system,  will  for  the  most 
part  be  selected. 

The  first  case  is,  in  many  respects,  such 
as  attends  tlie  imperfect  nutrition  depen- 
dent upon  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  arte- 
ries, and,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the 
same  secondai-y  cause  of  obstructed  circula- 
tion ;  but  here  the  primary  cause,  that  on 
which  the  obstruction  depended,  is  totally 
different,  and  just  as  rare  as  the  other  is 
common.  Here  the  arteries  are  occluded, 
not  by  disease  of  their  coats,  but  by  a 
deposit  of  fibrine  within  their  calibre. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
abnormal   state,  its   firm   luiion  in  many  ' 


parts  with  the  lining  membrane  seems  to 
point  to  an  inflammatory  origin,  but  its 
general  character  approximated  most  to 
the  layers  formed  by  coagulation  in  the 
sac  of  an  aneurism.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  condition  of 
brain  was  its  consequence,  and  not  its 
cause.  In  the  history  there  is  no  period  of 
inflammation  which  had  preceded  the 
softening,  and  to  which  any  mflammatory 
concUtion  of  the  arterial  coats  might  have 
been  ascribed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  condition  of  softening  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  one,  and  yet  is  not  found  in  other 
cases  to  have  given  rise  to  this  deposit 
within  the  vessels ;  and  moreover,  arterial 
obstruction  of  another  sort  is  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  along  with  a  similar  con- 
dition of  brain,  and  is  not  improperly 
regarded  as  its  cause. 

The  extent  of  voluutai-y  power,  and  the 
condition  of  consciousness,  were  more  like 
those  resulting  from  certain  forms  of  apo- 
plectic seizure  than  those  of  ramolhsse- 
ment ;  but  its  incursion,  so  far  as  coidd  be 
ascertained,  had  not  been  sudden,  nor  had 
there  been  at  any  time  loss  of  sensation ; 
and  the  progressive  nature  of  the  case 
soon  cleared  up  any  doubt  there  might 
have  been  originally  about  the  diagnosis. 

Richard    C ,  set.  45,  admitted  into 

St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bence  Jones,  30th  Oct.  1850.  Re- 
ported to  have  been  previously  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  He  was  a  man 
of  rather  stout  figure  and  good  build.  He 
had  suffered  from  toothaclie,  for  which  two 
tectJi  were  drawn  on  the  19th  ;  and,  as  was 
alleged,  the  paralysis  had  been  coming  on 
from  that  time  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
any  unusual  circumstances  had  attended 
the  extraction,  and  he  had  had  no  fit  or 
loss  of  consciousness.  On  admission,  he 
was  quite  unable  to  move  either  ami  or  leg  : 
the  face  was  drawn  to  the  left  side,  and  the 
tongue,  which  was  rather  coated,  was  pro- 
truded to  the  riglit.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  loss  of  sensation  anywhere  on  the 
affected  side,  and  he  was  quite  conscious 
and  intelligent,  but  unable  to  articulate. 
In  his  attempts  to  speak,  he  uttered 
sounds  more  or  less  like  words,  but  they 
seemed  to  form  no  part  of  the  words  he 
wished  to  employ.  The  pulse  was  quiet ; 
the  heart's  sounds  seemed  natural,  and  no 
albumen  was  detected  in  the  urine.  He 
was  directed  to  have  a  purgative  at  night, 
followed  by  an  enema  if  necessarj-,  and  to 
have  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  His  natural  functions  seemed  to  b© 
all  properly  jwn'formed  ;  he  slept  pretty 
well,  his  appetite  was  good,  and  his  bowels 
were  regulated  when  necessary,  by  decoc- 
tion of  aloes  ;  and,  so  far  as  could  be  made 
out,   he   did   not   suffer  any    pain.     The 
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pupils  were  rather  dilated,  but  contracted 
with  sutriciout  readiness  with  the  stimulus 
of  light,  and  there  was  no  strabisnnis. 

He  appeared  for  some  days  to  improve 
in  Ids  power  of  articidation,  but  he  did 
not  gain  power  in  tiio  arm  or  leg.  IIo 
th(>n  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the 
head  ;  he  became  more  stupid,  his  aspect 
more  dull,  and  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  a  Hi  tie  delirious.  A  second  blister 
was  applied  to  the  neck  on  the  IKtli  JSov., 
which  he  was  very  obstinate  in  attempting 
to  tear  off;  but  he  became  a  little  more 
intelligent  after  its  removal.  It  rose  well, 
and  was  kept  open  by  green  dressing. 
During  the  early  part  of  December,  ho 
seemed  to  be  agahi  slowly  recovering 
power  over  the  paralysed  muscles,  but  the 
speech  continued  very  unintelligible.  He 
■was  at  this  time  qiutc  conscious  and  intel- 
ligent, and,  so  far  as  coidd  be  made  out, 
was  not  suffering  from  headache.  The 
powL  r  most  manifestly  increased  in  the  leg, 
and  less  distinctly  in  the  hand.  The  pulse 
was  81',  and  of  better  strength;  the  appe- 
tite continued  good,  and  the  bowels  acted 
regularly. 

Again  he  relapsed,  becoming  more 
powerless  and  less  intelligeut ;  was  childish 
in  manner,  varying  between  laughing  and 
crying,  and  passhig  his  motions  and  urine 
under  him,  which  he  had  not  previously 
done  since  his  admission.  He  was  taking 
Liq.  Potassse  three  times  a  day,  to  which 
ten  minims  of  tincture  of  cantharides  were 
added  on  the  26tb  December,  and  the 
vinegar  of  cintharides  was  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  producing 
a  considerable  vesication,  and  having  the 
effect  of  restoring  him  to  a  certain  extent. 
He  ceased  to  pass  his  motions  uncon- 
sciously, he  had  a  greater  appearance  of 
intelligence,  atid  his  speech  was  rather  im- 
proved. 

On  the  6tli  of  January  strychnine  was 
given  in  doses  of  l-16th  of  a  grain,  at  first 
three  times  a  day,  then  every  six  hom's, 
and  latterly  every  four  hours.  No  start- 
ings  or  twitching  of  tlie  muscle  followed 
its  employment  throughout.  He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  improve  while  it 
was  being  administered ;  he  was  more  in- 
telligent, and  had  more  power  of  both  arm 
and  leg,  and  it  was  even  thought  that  his 
speecli  was  more  intelligible  :  but  the  im- 
provement was  very  transitory.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  he  was  again  passing 
his  motions  unconsciously  in  bed ;  his 
aspect  became  heavier,  and  his  fece  more 
dull  and  inexpressive ;  his  mind  was  evi- 
dently feebler,  and  liis  attempts  at  articu 
lation  more  uninteUigible  than  ever,  until 
he  gradually  sank  into  a  stupid  and  semi- 
comatose state,  in  which  he  was  seized,  on 
the  evening  of  tlie  7th  February,  with  con- 


vulsions, which  recurred  three  or  foiu' 
times  during  the  night,  lasting  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  each  time,  and  uil'ecting 
esj)ecially  the  paralysed  lind)s,  leaving  con- 
siderable rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  right 
arm  next  day.  Ho  had  no  return  of  tho 
convulsions ;  the  breatliing  became  very 
much  o])pressed,  the  ribs  appearing  not  to 
act  at  ail  in  inspiration,  which  was  entii-ely 
diaphragmatic  ;  the  face  was  dusky,  tho 
pupils  contracted,  and  there  was  marked 
strabismus;  the  pulse  became  scarcely 
percc[>tible.  He  sank  into  complete  coma, 
and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 

Pust-mortem  ewamination  31  hours  after 
death. — Body  well-formed  and  in  tolerable 
condition. 

Cranium. — The  bones  of  tho  skull  were 
quite  healthy,  and  so,  too,  was  the  dura 
mater;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  was 
found  iu  the  subaraclinoiclean  tissues,  and 
the  large  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
were  distended  with  blood.  On  slicing 
the  brain,  the  white  substance  of  both 
hemispheres  was  found  to  be  remarkably 
vascular,  the  puncta  of  blood  being  much 
more  numerous  and  mucli  larger  than 
natural,  but  the  grey  matter  was  very 
slightly  affected.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  the  white  matter 
assumed  a  pinkish  colour  throughout ;  and 
in  the  left  hemisphere  it  gradually  became 
soft,  and,  at  last,  quite  ditHuent,  both  over 
the  ventricle  and  beneath  it,  breakmg  up 
when  placed  under  a  slight  stream  oi  water. 
These  appearances  existed  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  but  the  right 
one  was  only  increased  in  vascularity.  The 
cerebellum  was  not  affected,  neither  was 
the  pons.  The  membranes  at  the  base 
were  merely  increased  in  vascularity.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  arteries  at  the 
base  proved  that  these  vessels  were  exten- 
sively filled  with  coagida  of  blood  of  long 
standing,  which  were,  for  the  most  part, 
coloiu'less,  and  adherent  to  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  vessel — so  adherent  in 
some  places  that  they  were  with  difficulty 
separated.  In  general,  these  coagula 
merely  hned  the  artery,  leaving  a  channel 
in  its  centre,  through  which  the  circula- 
tion had  been  carried  on.  And  here  the 
disease  presented,  at  first  sight,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  thickening  of  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  from  atheromatous  deposit. 
These  coagula,  partially  occludmg  the 
arteries,  were  found  in  the  basilar,  and  in 
botli  posterior  cerebral,  as  well  as  in  the 
right  carotid,  the  canal  of  which,  at  the 
anterior  clinoid  process,  was  reduced  to 
one-thu-d  of  its  natural  size.  Ou  laying 
open  this  vessel  in  its  com-se  through  the 
skuU,  it  was  found  that  the  coagula  existed 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caver- 
nous sinus  :  in  the  othei"  parts  this  vessel 
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■wBs  healthy.  On  the  left  side  the  carotid  i 
was  much  more  extensiTelr  aflPected  ;  thick 
coagula  lining  tlie  inner  membrane  were 
found  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  artcrv 
into  its  canal ;  and,  on  tracing  the  vessel 
upwards,  these  coagula  increased  in  thick- 
ness so  much  that,  at  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  above  this  point,  the  vessel  was  all  but 
blocked  up  ;  there  being  only  a  canal  left 
scarcely  large  enougli  to  admit  a  small 
bristle.  These  coagula  extended  into  the 
anterior  and  mkldle  cerebral  arteries — at 
least,  into  the  commencement  of  these 
vessels.  Some  milky  fluid  was  found  in 
the  lateral  ventricles.  The  carotids  vi-ere 
traced  up  into  the  neck,  and  some  very 
thin  and  slender  coagula  were  found  in 
them,  but  this  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  skidl.  The  coats  of  the  vessels  were 
perfectly  hcaltliy. 

Thorax. — Tlie  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  was  healthy.  A  few  spots  of  athe- 
roma were  found  both  on  the  mitral  valve 
and  in  the  aorta,  and  some  small  fibrinous 
deposit  of  long  standing  existed  on  the 
surface  of  the  mitral  valve.  AVith  these 
exceptions,  the  organs  contained  in  this 
cavity  were  healthy. 

Abdomen. — The  organs  in  this  cavity 
presented  nothing  remarkable. 


(CorvcspcnDence. 


ON  THE  SIGNS  OF  DEFLOEATION    IN  YOUNG 
FEMALES. 

Sir, — The  daily  papers,  some  few  weeks 
since,  were  much  occupied  by  notices  of 
proceedings  against  the  Master  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  Workhouse,  who  hud  been  charged 
•with  having  violated  the  pei'son  of  a  girl 
16  years  of  age,  an  inmate  of  the  woi-k- 
house  of  which  he  was  Master.  There 
were  many  circumstances  connected  with 
the  charge  which  sanctioned  the  opinion 
that  it  was  groundless  ;  but  public,  as  well 
as  magisterial  opinion,  was  doubtless  mucli 
influenced  by  the  statement  of  the  medical 
man,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  girl  had  been 
feloniously  assaulted  by  some  one  ;"  and 
that,  "having  made  an  examination,  by 
order  of  the  directors  of  the  poor,  he  found 
symptoms  to  show  that  an  offence  had 
been  committed."  Such  a  statement  by  a 
professional  man  could  not  but  liave  great 
weight  against  th«  accused :  the  result 
was  that  the  Master  was  committed  by  the 
Police  Magistrate  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
sessions.  The  imbecilitv  of  the  girl,  how- 
ever, and  the  contradict orv  nature  of  much 
of  t.he  evidence,  were  so  evident,  that  the 
covmsel  who  hivd  pressed  for  committal, 
on   afterwards  reconsidering    the  charac- 


ter of  the  evidence,  advised  an  aban- 
donment of  the  prosecution  by  the  paro- 
chial authorities.  The  Poor-law  Board 
have  called  upon  the  directors  of  the  poor 
of  St.  Pancras  for  an  explanation  of  their 
proceedings,  witli  the  view  of  putting 
them  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  they  might 
ascertain  wherein  the  charge  originated, 
uiion  what  view  it  was  taken  up,  and,  to  a 
cei'tain  extent,  carried  forward,  by  the 
governors  and  du'ectors,  and  why  it  was 
ultimately  abandoned  by  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  exti-act 
from  the  Morning  Herald  seems  to  confirm 
the  justice  of  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
secution. The  girl  who  was  alleged  to 
have  been  assaulted,  i-ecently  died  in  St. 
Pancras  Workhouse,  wlien  the  following 
medical  evidence  was  given  toucliing  the 
cause  of  death : — 

"  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  surgeon  to  the 
St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  had  attended  de- 
ceased medically  from  the  latter  part  of 
February  till  her  death.  She  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  iuiu'mary  on  the  -ith  of 
March,  labouring  under  gastric  irritation 
and  fever.  She  remained  till  the  28th  of 
!March.  She  then  left,  but  returned,  in 
consequence  of  having  an  epileptic  fit,  on 
the  2d  of  April.  She  was  not  treated  at 
any  time  for  any  violence  she  had  sus- 
tained. L'nder  the  treatment  she  received 
she  got  better.  Believed  her  age  was  about 
16.  She  was  rather  a  dull  gii'l.  About 
two  months  back  the  first  symptoms  of 
cough  and  chest  disease  set  in,  and  she 
then  had  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 
She  never  w  as  treated  for  any  real  or  sup- 
posed violence ;  nor  was  there  anything 
which  he  could,  as  a  medical  practitioner, 
detect  to  show  that  she  was  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  violence. 

"  Dr.  Quain  deposed  that  he  had  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body. 
In  the  head  there  was  a  slight  congestion 
of  the  vessels.  In  the  chest  there  was 
great  disease  of  the  right  lung,  and  the 
left  less  so ;  the  cavities  were  filled  with 
tubercles,  and  the  disease  was  consumption 
in  its  true  character.  Examined  the  ab- 
domen, and  found  all  the  organs  in  a 
healthy  state.  Examined  all  the  genera- 
tive organs  most  minutely,  and  could  find 
no  traces  of  violence  whatever.  She  had 
never  been  pregnant.  The  cause  of  death 
was  pulmonary  consumption,  a  disease  of 
the  lungs.  He  could  not  in  an}-  way  con- 
nect her  death  with  any  sign  or  symptom 
of  violence. 

"  The  Jury  iiltiraatcly  returned  a  ver- 
dict, 'That  Eliza  Smith  died  from  pulmo- 
nary consumption  ;  and  that  her  death 
was  not  caused  by  violence,  as  had  been 
siuspccted.'  " 
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Now,  upon  the  facts  sttited,  tlie  writer 
would  beg  permission  to  suggest  that  it 
appears  strange,  and  irreeoneJhd)lc  with 
tlie  present  state  of  forensic  nieiUeine,  that 
there  should  be  any  doubt  or  chllieulty  in 
determining,  in  a  supinL-^ed  reeent  ease  of 
viohition  of  n  young  girl,  wliether  or  not 
tlie  eriuie,  or  rather  the  act,  has  been 
cffeeted? 

Most  medical  jurists  have  bid  down  the 
signs  by  wliich  delloration  may  be  detected ; 
and,  even  were  it  not  so,  the  anatomist, 
one  would  suppose,  eould  seairely  be  de- 
ceived on  the  point.  The  surgeon  who 
has  oeeasionally  examined  the  external  or- 
gans of  generation  in  young  females  would 
lianlly  lu>sitate  hi  deciding  whether  the 
sexual  organs  of  a  yoimg  girl  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  presented  signs  or  no  signs  of 
recent  violence.  In  elder  women  of  debi- 
Utated  or  diseased  constitution,  local  tUs- 
ease  nnght  seem  to  simulate  violation  ;  but 
the  genitals  of  a  girl  of  tender  age  eould 
scarcely  oiler  much  ditiieulty  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  At  least  such  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  who  am  a  mere  inquirer  into 
the  history  of  this  case.  As  a  student  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  I  shoidd  be  glad  if 
any  of  yom*  readers  would  state,  tlu'ough 
yrur  paper,  whether  in  their  experience 
they  have  encomitered  dilllcidty  in  answer- 
uig  the  question  when  relating  to  so  young 
a  female. 

The  case  above  referred  to  appears  to 
me  to  serve  —  unfortunately  hke  many 
others — to  show  either  that  there  are  want- 
ing the  sure  evidences  of  defloration,  or 
that  medical  evidence  is  particularly  loosely 
given  ^\ntii  regard  to  the  signs  of  virginity. 

I  have  tiu'ned  to  the  authorities  that  I 
have  at  hand,  seeking  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  first  supposition,  in  order  to 
determine  whetliev,  in  the  opinion  of  wi'iters 
on  medical  jurisprudence,  any  doubt  exists 
upon  the  ext-ent  of  inferences  warranted  as 
to  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  violence, 
from  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion. A  few  of  these  are  here  quoted.  Dr. 
Taylor  thus  expresses  himself: —  * 

"  A  medical  jiu'ist,  when  considted  in 
such  a  case,  can  only  be  guided  by  the  pi-e- 
sence  or  absence  of  the  external  signs  of 
virginity.  The  hymen  may  be  mtact ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  non-intercoiu*se,  be- 
cause females  have  been  known  to  conceive 
with  the  hymen  uninjured,  and  an  opei'a 
tion  for  a  division  of  this  membrane  has 
been  actually  necessaiy  before  delivery 
could  take  place.  Tins  may  be  explained 
by  the  membrane  being  hard  and  resistuig, 
and  at  the  same  time  small  in  extent, — i.  e. 
only  partially   closing  the  vagina.     Under 
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opposite  conditions,  the  persistence  of  this 
membrane  might  fairly  leatl  to  the  infer- 
ence that  tiiere  had  been  no  intovcoiirse." 

Dr.  Eeck,  after  reviewing  various  opi- 
nions on  the  condition  of  the  external 
organs  in  females,  observes: — These  obser- 
vations certainly  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  hymen  do- 
serves  mueli  attention  ;  and  I  beheve  tho 
opinion  of  physiologists  generally  is,  that; 
it  is  an  extremely  equivocal  sign.  I  am, 
however,  unwilling  to  go  so  far  as  most  of 
the  later  writers  on  legal  medicine,  who 
virtually  reject  it  altogether.  While  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  can  be  destroyed 
by  causes  which  do  not  impair  the  chastity 
of  the  female,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in 
attaching  considerable  importance  to  its 
presence.  It  woidd  be  difficult  to  support 
an  accusation  of  rape  where  the  hymen  is 
IouikI  entu'c."* 

Dr.  Blundell  remarks,— "  AAliat  is  the 
use  of  this  mystic  membrane,  the  hymen  ? 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  yet  even 
able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  inquiry.  It 
has  often  been  asserted,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
guard  of  virginity,  and  a  test  of  its  reality, 
and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  ;  but 
after  all,  I  am  of  Matthew  Prior"s  opinion, 
that  you  should  put  the  padlock  on  the 
mind,  and  that  the  hymen  alone  is  but  a 
poor  protection  to  maidenhood  —  a  frail 
outwork  of  little  avail,  if  the  citadel  within 
is  treacherous  and  unfaithful. "f 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  states  that,  "  the 
vagina  is  closed  in  the  virgin  by  a  mem- 
brane of  A  semUimar  form,  winch  is  stretched 
across  the  opening ;  this  is  the  hymen." 
The  same  author,  however,  subsequently 
observes,  that  "  The  hymen  must  not  be 
considered  a  necessary  accompaniment  to 
virginity,  for  its  existence  is  very  uncer- 
tain."J 

Dr.  Burns  says,—"  In  children,  the  ori- 
fice is  always  shut  up  by  a  membrane, 
called  he  hymen,  which  consists  of  fom* 
angular  duplicatures  of  the  membrane  of 
the  vagina,  the  union  of  which  may  be 
discovered  by  corresponding  lines  on  the 
hymen."§ 

From  the  preceding  quotations,  and  the 
statements  of  other  authors  who  might 
liave  been  quoted,  and  from  the  results  of 
one's  own  examination  of  infants  and  cliil- 
dren,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  hvmen 
exists  in  childhood,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  attaching  to  its  pre- 
sence in  after-hfe.     Such,  then,  being  the 


*  Beck's  Elements,  3d.  edit.  p.  50. 

t  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetricy.  Lon- 
don, l!-3+.    p.  30. 

i  The  Anatomist's  Vade  Mecum.  Second 
Edition,  p.  561. 

§  Principles  of  Midwifery.  Eighth  Edition, 
p.  44. 
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fact,  the  marks  of  defloration  in  young 
subjects  cannot  be  so  difficult  of  recognition 
as  the  frequently  contradictory  character 
of  medical  evidence  would  lead  one  to  in- 
fer. These  signs  must  necessarily  be  the 
more  obvious  accoi'ding  as  the  examination 
is  made  sooner  or  later  after  the  alledged  act 
of  violence,  and  will  also,  one  may  conclude, 
be  unmistakeable  where  the  commision  has 
been  the  first  act  of  connection  on  the  part 
of  the  female,  as  it  ordinarily  will  be  if 
the  girl  be  of  tender  years.  In  a  child 
sixteen  years  of  age,  there  would  probably 
be  found  the  lacerated  or  ruptured  edge 
of  tlie  hymen,  great  tenderness  to  touch, 
heat  of  the  parts,  and  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing. In  the  case  above  mentioned,  the 
surgeon  stated  it  as  the  result  of  his 
examination,  "  that  the  gu-1  had  been  felo- 
niously assaulted  by  some  one,  and  that  he 
found  symptoms  to  show  that  an  offence 
had  been  committed."  And  yet  on  exami- 
nation of  tlie  body  of  this  same  gii-1,  who 
died  about  two  months  afterwards,  we  are 
informed  that  the  same  gentleman  stated 
on  the  inquest,  that  there  was  notliing 
which,  "  as  a  medical  practitioner,  he  could 
detect  to  show  that  she  was  labouring  un- 
der the  effects  of  violence."  Dr.  Quain 
"  examined  all  the  generative  organs  most 
minutely,  and  coidd  find  no  trace  of  vio- 
lence vrhatever." 

Here,  then,  eitlier  the  opinion  of  the  me- 
dical officer  had  been  wrongly  reported,  or 
else,  that  opinion  was  given  somewhat 
loosely.  For  the  sake,  then,  of  mechcal  sci- 
ence it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Eobinson  will 
favour  your  readers  with  the  grounds  of 
his  first  opinion,  and  the  reasons  for  his 
subsequent  statement  to  the  contrary  effect ; 
if  his  evidence  has  been  correctly  repoi'ted 
in  the  daily  journals. — I  am,  sir, 

Yoizr  obedient  servant, 
A  Student  of  Foeensic  Medicine. 

July  28th,  1851. 
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MEDICAl  STATISTICS  OF  THE  POPriATION 
OF  THE  BOHOUGH  OF  PLYMOUTH.  BY 
DR.  WM.  HAMILTON. 

AccoEDiNG  to  official  returns,  the  popula- 
tion of  Plymouth  on  the  31st  of  March 
was  49,673,  exclusive  of  1,014  on  board  of 
vessels  within  the  hmits  of  the  borough. 
Adding  to  the  former  number  136  for  the 
increase  since,  we  have  for  the  aggregate 
population  ashoi'C  on  tlie  30th  of  June, 
49,809,  from  which,  if  we  subtract  the 
number  enumerated  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1841 -viz.,  36,527— we  shall  have  for  the 
decennial  increase  13,282,  or  at  the  mean 
rate  of  1,328  annually.    As,  however,  it 


would  be  impossible  to  correct  the  numbers 
for  1850  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  fair  comparison  with  the  pre- 
sent, we  shah,  for  the  remamder  of  1851, 
confine  ourselves  to  giving  tlie  results  of 
the  late  census  increased  by  the  excess  of 
births.  At  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
shown  by  the  official  returns,  the  aggregate 
population  for  the  ten  years  was  some- 
where about  438,321,  giving  a  mean  popu- 
lation of  43,822.  The  aggregate  mortality 
during  the  same  period,  including  the  819 
deaths  from  cholera  in  1849,  was  11,209, 
or  at  the  mean  rate  of  1,122  —  or,  2'o56  per 
cent,  of  the  mean  population, — a  mortality 
less,  we  believe,  than  that  of  Liverpool  by 
at  least  one-half  per  cent.  But  as  cholera 
was  an  addition  to  the  normal  mortality  of 
the  borough,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  respect  materially  modi- 
fied by  its  presence,  the  mortality  resulting 
from  it  ought,  in  estimatuig  the  normal 
mortality  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
common  fairness,  to  be  rejected  from  our 
calculation  ;  in  which  case  the  normal  mor- 
tality will  be  found  to  have  been  only 
10,390,  or  1-039  annually,  reducing  the 
centesimal  proportion  to  2'372,  or  about 
2i, — a  mortahty  hardly  greater,  if,  indeed, 
equal  to  that  of  most  towns  of  its  size  and 
popvdation  throughout  the  kinguom — 
Liverpool  perhaps  excepted,  in  wliich  the 
mortahty  is  centesimally  greater.  But  the 
mortality  of  Plymouth  is  i-aised  above  its 
legitimate  level  by  extraneous  causes  which 
we  have  no  existing  means  of  computing. 
These  abnormal  causes  ai"e — 1st.  The  mor- 
tality among  patients  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  the 
hospital,  and  of  numerous  strangers  from 
aU  parts  of  the  world,  who  close  their  exist- 
ence here  without  having  been  enumerated 
among  our  population.  Were  it  possible 
to  apply  the  requisite  corrections  for  these 
two  soiu-ces  of  error,  we  feel  confident  it 
would  reduce  the  centesimal  proportion  of 
om*  legitimate  mortality  to  at  the  most  2 
per  cent.,  if  not  under  it, — a  mortahty 
which  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with 
that  of  most,  if  not  all,  tlie  large  towns  of 
England,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Exeter,  where,  from  the  improved  sanitary 
measures  adopted  since  1832,  the  mortahty 
is,  we  believe,  considerably  below  the  usual 
average.  L'ntil  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  analyzing  the  Registrars'  usual 
annual  returns,  we  cannot  enter  farther 
into  the  question  of  mortality,  and  must 
therefore  defer  farther  observations  till  after 
the  expiration  of  the  current  quarter.  We 
have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much  in 
vindication  of  the  salubrity  of  oiu-  town 
from  the  ungenerous  advantage  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  individuals  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  borough,  of  a  somewhat 
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hasty  and  unguarded  expression,  in  a  recent 
quarterly  report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
deduced  from  imperioet  data,  to  depreciate 
our  sanitai-)'  condition,  and  decry  the  ho- 
nourable exertions  of  our  nuniicipal  autho- 
rities. We  are  far  from  asserting  that  our 
sanitarA*  condition  is  wliut  we  could  wish  ; 
but  improvement  is  tlie  growth  of  time, 
and  we  challenge  those  who  have,  like  our- 
Eclves,  known  Plymouth  for  the  best  part 
of  half  a  century,  to  deny  that  the  Ply- 
mouth of  1801  will  bear  no  maimer  of  com- 
parison with  the  Plymouth  of  1851. 

*#*  From  a  sunmiar}-  published  in  our 
last  number,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
annual  rate  of  mortahty  for  England  in  the 
Spring  quarter  is,  on  an  average,  2"141  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

THE  CHOLERA  IX  THE  WEST  ISVIA  ISLA^•DS. 

By  the  latest  intelligence  from  Jamaica, 
dated  July  17th,  we  are  infoi'med  that  tlie 
cholera  was  still  prevalent  in  tlic  parishes 
of  Hanover  and  Westmoreland,  whence  the 
accoimts  are  most  distressing.  The  medical 
practitioners  were  exerting  themselves  to 
stay  the  plague,  but  as  yet  their  efforts  had 
not  jn'oved  successful.  The  pestilence  had 
also  broken  out  among  the  military  sta- 
tioned at  Up  Park  Camp,  and  several  of 
the  soldiers  had  died.  Every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  communication 
between  the  citizens  of  Kingston  and  the 
inliabitai}ts  of  the  adjacent  districts  with 
the  soldiers'  encampments.  Tents  had 
been  pitched,  and  the  atiected  soldiers 
placed  within  them,  and  every  other  cau- 
tion taken  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Great  fears  were 
entertained  of  its  reappearance  in  Kingston. 

The  health  of  Kingston  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  influenza  bemg  very  prevalent, 
attended  with  fever  and  pains  in  the  head. 
Several  persons  had  died  from  its  effects ; 
among  them  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  rector 
of  St.  John. 

The  weather  was  rather  hot  and  dry,  and 
very  strong  sea  breezes  prevailed. 

The  KijigHton  Morning  Journal  has  the 
subjoined  accoimt  of  the  progress  of  tlie 
cholera  ; — 

"|Tho  Xorthside  papers  brought  by  Sa- 
turday's post  announce  the  continuance  of 
the  ravages  of  cholera  in  Savanna-la-Mar 
and  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  as  also  in 
Green  Island  and  Hanover.  In  AVest- 
inoreland  the  disease  has  attacked  with 
equal  virulence  and  irresistible  fatahty  per- 
sons of  all  classes.  Up  to  Saturday,  the 
6th,  there  had  been  buried  from  Savannah- 
la- Mar,  in  the  cholera-ground,  115;  from 
Dunbar's  River  and  the  neighbourhood,  45; 
and  on  Sunday  night  there  were  6  burials ; 
making  a  total  of  166 :  besides  which,  two 
new  cases  were  reported  on  Sunday,  and 
two  on  Monday,  and  the  hospitals  were 


full.  Mr.  Davidson,  the  assiduous  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital,  is  among  tho 
victims.  Dr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Adolphus 
are  unceasing  in  their  attendance  in  Sa- 
vanna-la-Mar, the  latter  gentleman  having 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  the  malady. 
Dr.  Sunderland,  from  St.  Elizabeth's,  is 
actively  engaged  on  Petersfield,  Carawina, 
and  Ferris's  Estates,  on  the  last  of  winch 
the  disease  has  committed  great  havoc. 
Dr.  Murpliy  is  said  to  be  combating  the 
disease  very  successfidly  in  the  leeward  dis- 
trict of  the  parish,  as  is  also  Dr.  Parkin  in 
the  Morgan' s-bridge  and  Glasgow  district. 
Dr.  Potts,  who  also,  according  to  the  Corn- 
wall Chronicle,  has  been  very  useful  in 
saving  the  lives  of  many,  is  reported  to  be 
about  returning  to  Lucia." 

The  Daily  Advertiser  contains  the  ap- 
pended ])aragraph  respecting  the  district  of 
Westmoreland : — 

"  Our  news  is  stiU  more  painful  than 
heretofore,  the  disease  being  on  the  in- 
crease, and  our  obituaiy  announcing  the 
death  of  several  persons  of  respectability 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  its  potency. 
Our  correspondent,  under  date  July  12, 
writes,  — '  The  deaths  to  date  in  this  town 
(Savanna-la-Mar)  are  22-4.  The  disease  is, 
1  think,  assuming  a  much  more  malignant 
form  within  the  last  week,  and  there  are  at 
the  present  moment  seventeen  corpses  lying 
in  the  ground  unburied.  The  weather  has 
been  very  bad  indeed  for  the  last  three  days.' 
The  above,  which  we  copy  from  the  County 
Union,  is  fidly  confirmed  by  private  advices 
received  yesterday  from  Savanna-la-Mar. 
The  latest  accounts  show  that  twenty-one 
corpses  were  lying  iminterred,  there  being 
no  graves  dug  to  receive  them.  We  learn, 
further,  that  there  had  not  been  more  than 
six  recoveries." 

In  the  Colonial  Standard  we  read  : — 

"  Accounts  from  Mancluoneal  announce 
the  reappearance  of  cholera  in  that  district 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East.  The  cases, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  principally, 
if  not  exclusively,  among  persons  who  have 
fled  from  the  Plaintain-Garden  River  dis- 
trict on  the  reappearance  of  cholera  there. 
One  of  these  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  been  working  at  Golden  Grove,  and 
died  at  Windsor  Forest  the  morning  after 
he  arrived  there  from  the  former  property. 
There  had  been  several  deaths  on  the  River 
Estates ;  and  as  the  Mancluoneal  people, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  River  district 
by  the  high  wages  offered  there,  were  has- 
tening back  to  avoid  the  cholera,  there 
seems  every  probability  of  Manehioneal 
being  once  more  extensively  affected  with, 
the  disease." 

THE  ENyilSH  HOMCEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATIOIT, 

The  advocates  of  infinitesimal   doses  are 
reported  by  the  daily  journals  to  have  held 
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what  they  call  an  annual  meeting,  on  the 
12th  inst.,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern, 
Great  Queen  Street.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  a  Sir  John  Kemiaway,  iu  the  absence 
of  Lord  Robert  Grosrenor.  Ahhough  the 
Times  has  devoted  nearly  a  column  to  a 
report  of  the  proceedings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  useful  and  profitable  matter,  we  should 
have  some  difficulty  in  assigning  any  other 
object  to  the  meeting  tlian  that  of  adver- 
tisiog  the  members  of  the  so  called  asso- 
ciation. The  speakers  displayed  tlie  usual 
amount  of  creduhty  and  ignorance,  and  the 
affair  was  very  appropriately  ^^ound  up  by 
a  "  Poem"  in  honom*  of  homoeopathy,  sung 
by  Dr.  Epps. 

ADMISSION'  OF  FELLOWS  AT  THE  BOYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  STJEGEOJfS. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  undergone 
the  necessaiy  examinations  for  tlie  diploma, 
were  admitted  Members  of  theCollege  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  the 
8th  inst. : — Messrs.  John  Bredin  Posnett, 
Belfast — Maurice  James  O'Connor,  Mor- 
peth, IVorthumberland— Cornelius  WiUiam 
Dennehy,  Cork— Walter  Alexis  Bridge, 
Nicaragua,Central  America — HenryGeorge, 
Kirtou  Lindsey,  Lmcolnshire — James 
Dickson,  Chaa-leston,  South  America — 
Heiiry  Spiy  Leverton,  Truro,  Cornwall — 
John  Ansell  Brown,  Surrey  Square,  Old 
Eent  Road — and  Charles  Rothwell,  Bolton- 
le-Moors,  Lanca^hu-e.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Scott 
passed  his  examination  for  naval  surgeon. 
Tills  gentleman  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  College,  his  diploma 
bearmg  date  August  9th,  1^7. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  7th 
inst.  Messrs.  Peter  Redfei-n,  of  Aberdeen, 
dij^loraa  dated  August  18th,  1843,  and 
Edward  Smith,  of  St.  Johu's-wood,  for- 
merly of  Birmingham  (May  10th,  1811), 
were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  College. 


OBITUARY. 

SrEGEOX  THOS.  EOBEETSO^T,  K.N. 

This  officer,  the  oldest  on  the  retired  Est 
of  surgeons,  with  two  exceptions,  died  at 
Islington,  on  Satm-day  last,  the  iith  inst. 
He  entered  the  scrvi(!c  as  an  assistant-sur- 
geon on  June  20,  1791,  and  served  in  that 
rank  and  as  surgeon  of  tlie  Europa  and 
Flying  Fish  at  tlie  capture  of  Port-au- 
Prince  in  1794 ;  and  in  the  Dsedalus,  at 
the  attack  on  Goree.  While  in  the  Leo- 
pard he  had  the  charge  of  the  hosjiital  at 
Mocha,  and  served  in  the  Sirius  iu  Calder's 
action.  He  was  also  ]ircsent  in  her  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar;  and  in  her  action  with 
the  French  flotilla  off  the  Tiber ;  and  was 
sui'geon  of  the  Norge  at  the  defence  of 
CacUz.     He  was  the  principal  founder  of  , 


the  Seamen's  Hospital  Ship  in  the  River 
Thames. 

t:dward  pilkington,  esq. 
On   the   28th  ult.,   at   the   Manor-house, 
Ruthin,   Edward   Pilkington,    Esq.,   Staff 
Sui'geon  of  the  Fii-st  Class,  aged  67. 

EICHAKD  AVEIGHT,  ESQ. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  Richard  Wright,  Esq., 
surgeon,  Rotherhithe,  aged  79. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  iS  the  Meteopolis 

During  the  Week  ending  Saturdai/,  Aug.  9. 

Births.         "i  Deaths. 

Males 749  Males 535 

Females..  728      j      Females..  502 

1477      I  1038 

Causes  of  Death. 

All  Causes   1038 

Specified  Causes 1038 

1.  Zi/motie  (or  Kpidemic,  Kndemic, 

Contusions'*  Diseases 

Sporadic  Piscasex,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   119 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 42 

.5.  Luna:s  and  orsrans  of  Respiration  79 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 61 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 10 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  7 
y.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 6 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Affe 45 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 9 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold.  Szc 23 

The  following:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 

Small-pox 23  !  Convulsions 46 

.Measles 19  1  Bronchitis  28 

Scarlatina    25  j  Pneumonia 40 

Hoopinff-cough 28  |  Phthisis    141 

Diarrhoea 136    Luns:s    6 

Cliolera 16  |  Teething 9 

Typnus 50    r;.  •  ^ 

r>,.„„>..  ,„    Ptomacii  5 

biopsy 18    f  ■  ,, 

Hydrocephalus....   S9^'*" '^ 

Apoplexy 28  1  Childbirth   3 

Paralysis 13  i  Uterus 1 

The  sickness  to  which  young  children  are  sub- 
ject at  this  time,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  increased  mortality  during  the  last 
three  weeks.  Thus,  of  136  cases  of  Diarrhoea, 
)19  were  under  15  years  of  age,  as  were  all  the 
cases  of  Cholera.  The  numbers  of  otlier  infan- 
tile diseases  are  also  rather  hiafh  In  other  re- 
spects, the  present  return  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially as  regards  the  gross  amount  of  mortality 
from  the  average  of  corresponding  weeks  in 
1841-50. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

.Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  2996 

,,         ,,         „         Thermometer*    641 

Self-registering- do.''   Max.  85-5    Min.   oO'l 

♦  From  12  observations  daily.        '•  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  00.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  Dr.  Balman,  Jlr  Milton, 
Dr.  Gi'oghegan,  Dr.  Macgregor,  .Mr.  Kirk,  and 
Dr.  IJarnes,  for  the  delay  iii  the  publication  of 
their  papers.  They  shall  api)ear  as  early  as 
possible. 

Dr.  Ogstou's  concluding  paper  has  been  received. 
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^ieciiii-fs. 
:lectukes 

ON  ' 

TUMOURS, 

Delivered  in   the    Theatre    of  the   Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Dy  James  Pagkt, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  anil  Surgery  to  the 

College. 


Lectfbe  Till. 

Glandvhr  fumovrs.— Their  occurrence  in 
connection    with    the    mammnnj,    lahial, 
thyroid,  and  prostate  glands— Relation 
to    the   Proliferous  cysts  j  from   which, 
perhaps,    they   always  ori(jinate— Mam- 
mary   Glandular    (Chronic    irammary) 
iumnurs—Their  usual  icat  and  relations 
— chief  varieties  of  apparent  structure 
■—microscopic    characters  _  Capricious 
modes  of  growth— occasional  dsappear- 
ance— extents  of  growth—prohabte  na- 
ture—Correspondnig    histories    of     the 
Labial  and  Prostatic  Glandular  tumours 
Vascular  or  Erectile  iuminirs.— Their  fre- 
quent   existence    at    birth  —  Principal 
varieties :  arterial,  venous,  and  capillar  1/ 
—the   structure  of  each,  as  resembling, 
and  differing  frotn,  erectile  tisme— Their 
usual,  end  less  frequent,  seals—Relations 
to  cystic  and  malignant  tutnours. 
We  may  cnll  the  tumours  "  glandular"  that, 
m  their  structure,  imitate  the  glands,  whe- 
ther the  secreting  glands,  or  those  oro-ans 
whieh  vre   name  glands,  because,  tho'uo-h 
harmg  no  open  ducts,  tliev  are  of  analogous 
structure.  ' 

The  most  frequent  example  of  these 
glandular  tumours  is  the  kind  which  imi- 
tates and  occurs  in  or  near,  tlie  maramarr 
glajid  ;  tne  chronic  mammarv  tumour  o'f 
Sir  A  Cooper  ;  the  pancreatic  tumour  of 
Mr.  Abernethy;*  the  fibrous  tumour  of 
the  breast  of  M.  CruTeilhier.f  Other 
tumours  of  the  same  general  kind  are  more 
rarely  lound  in  the  lips,  and  in  or  near 
tlie  prostate  and  the  thyroid  glands. 
-Probably,  too,  some  other  tumours,  to 
which  no  name,  or  a  wrong  one,  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  may  yet  have  to  be 
placed  m  this  group  :  indeed,  I  tliink  it 
very  probable  that  there  are  certain  Ivm- 
phatic  glaiul-growths  which  we  usuallfre- 

Abernethy  was  probably  a  medullary  canLous 

t  Anatomic    Pathol.,    livr.  xwi    nl    i-    o„,i 
Bulletin  (le  I'Academie  de  Al^d  t  ix.  p'. -og  """^ 


gard  as  enlarged  glands,  but  which  nro 
really  of  the  nature  of  tumours,  even  in  tho 
most  limited  sense  of  the  term.  At  present 
however,  I  will  speak  of  onlv  sucli  gland- 
tumours  as  may  be  clearly  recognized,— 
namely,  the  mammary  glandular  turnour, 
t  he  labial,  and  tiie  prostatic.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  tlie  thyroid,  and  of  those  which 
may  hnitate  the  parotid. 

Some  of  the  putliology  of  these  tumours 
lias  been  already  sketched  in  the  account 
ot  the  glandular  proliferous  cysts.*  To 
that  account  I  may  again  refer,  so  far  as  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  believed  that  an 
intra-cystic  growth  has  completely  fiUed 
the  cyst  in  wliich  its  growth  be-an,  and 
has  coalesced  with  the  walls,  so  as'^to  form 
a  solid  tumour. 

Xow,  it  is,  perhaps,  probable  that  all 
g  andidar  tuniom-s  may  be  fonnod  after  this 
plan  :  for,  in  those  occurring  in  the 
breast,  we  find  sometimes  one  circum- 
scribed mass  composed  half  of  a  proliferous 
cyst,  and  half  of  a  solid  glandular  tumour  ;t 
sometimes  two  such  growths  lie  apart,  vet 
in  the  same  gland  ;  and  often,  we  find  such 
structures  as  we  doubt  whether  to  call 
proKferous  cysts  nearly  filled,  or  mammary 
tumours. 

However,  if  all  the  mammai-v  and  other 
glandular  tumom-s  are  thus  of  "intra-cystic 
origin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
them  must  very  early  lose  the  cystic  form, 
and  continue  to  grow  as  sohd  m'asses  ;  for 
we  find  them  solid  even  when  they  are 
very  small,  and  they  are  traced  growing 
from  year  to  year,  yet  apparently  main- 
taining always  the  same  texture. 

I  shall  speak  now  of  the  solid  tumours 
alone ;  and,  first,  of  the  Mammary  Glan- 
dular tumours. 

Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  mar  be  said  to  have 
had  a  good  insight  into  their  nature,  when 
he  called  them  "  chronic  mammary,"  and 
said  they  were  "asif  natm-e  had  formed  an 
additonal  portion  of  breast,  composed  of 
sunilar   lobes."J     But    I    believe   nothin^r 
more  than  this  general  likeness  had  been 
observed,  till  these  tumours  were  examined 
with  the  microscope  by  M.  Lebert,§  who 
tound  in  them  the  minute  glandular  struc- 
ture mutative  of  the  mammary  gland,  and 
recognized  many  of  their  relations  to  the 
prohterous   cysts.      Mr.    Birkett,!]    by  in- 
dependent and  contemporary  observations, 
made  on  the  great  collection  of  these   tu- 
mours m  Guy's   Hospital,  confirmed  and 
extended  the  conclusions  of  M.  Lebert,  and 
has  cleared  up  much  of  the  obsciu-ity  that 
existed  previous  to  his  inquiries.      Both 
these     gentlemen    apply    such    terms__as 
*  Lectures  i.  and  iii. 
t  .Miis.  Coll.  .Sur^r.  177-178. 
±  On  Diseases  ot  the  Breast,  p.  54 
§  I'hysioloarie  Patholo<rjq„e.  t.  ii   p  201 
II  On  the  Diseases  of  the  lireast,  p.  124 
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*'  Imperfect  Hypertrophy  of  the  mammarr 
gland"  to  tlicse  tumours  :  but  highly  as  I 
«steeiii  their  observations  (and  not  tlie  less, 
I  hope,  because  they  corrected  errors  of  my 
own*),  I  would  rather  not  adopt  their 
nomenclature,  since  if  wc  do  not  call  these 
*' tumours,"  I  hardly  knowtowhat  innocent 
growths  tlic  term  could  be  applied.  Kearly 
all  innocent  growths  arc  imperfect  hypertro- 
phies, in  the  same  sense  as  these  grov.ths 
are  ;  nay,  these  arc,  in  many  respects,  the 
very  types  of  tlie  cUseases  to  which  the 
name  of  tumours  is  by  general  consent 
ascribed,  and  whieli  can  be  distmguished, 
even  in  definition,  from  what  are  more 
commonly  regarded  as  hyperti-ophies. 

The  mammary  glandular  tumours  may 
he  foimd  in  any  jiart  of  the  breast, — over, 
or  beneath,  or  within  the  gland,  or  at  its 
horder.  Their  most  rare  scat  is  beneath 
the  gland  ;  then-  most  common  at  its  upjier 
and  inner  part,  imbedded  in,  or  just  be- 
neath, its  surface.  They  are  usually  loosely 
connected  with  the  gland,  except  at  their 
deepest  part,  where  their  capsules  are  gene- 
rally fastened  to  tlie  gland ;  but  the  con- 
nection is  of  so  small  extent  that  they  slide 
Tcry  easily  under  the  finger,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly moveable  in  all  du'ections. 

The  tumour  is  commonly  of  oval  shape  ; 
superficially,  or  sometimes  deeply,  lobecl  or 
nodular  ;  firm,  or  nearly  hard,  elastic,  and 
often  feeling  like  a  cyst  tensely  fiUed  with 
fluid.  The  parts  around  ajjpear  quite 
healthy.  The  mannnary  gland  is  pushed 
aside  ;  but  it  undergoes  no  other  change 
than  that  of  atrophj-,  even  when  stretched 
over  a  tumour  of  the  largest  size.  The 
skin  under  distension  may  grow  slightly 
livid,  but  else  is  unchanged.  The  tumour 
is  usually  invested  with,  a  com]:)lete  capsule, 
isolating  it  from  the  surrounding  mammary 
gland,  and  often  adhering  less  to  it  than  to 
the  gland.  This  capsule  may  appear  only  as  a 
layer  of  fibro-ccllulai-  tissue,  like  that  roimd 
any  other  innocent  tumour ;  but  it  is  not 
uufrequently  more'  perfectly  organized  in 
layers,  and  smoother  on  its  inner  sm-face ; 
conditions  that  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  to 
its  having  been  a  perfect  cyst  with.in  which 
the  glandular  growth  originated,  and  which 
it  only  lately  filled. 

On  section,  these  tumours  present  a  lobed 
construction,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  not 
difficult  to  di-ccrn  the  remains,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  the  plan,  of  the  lobcd,  and  foliated 
and  involuted  intra-eysticgrowths.  In  some, 
the  fibro-cellular  partitions  among  the  lobes 

*  In  the  Catalofriies  of  the  Mineums  of  the 
College  and  of  St.  Harthnloniew's  Hospital  the-^^e 
tumours  ari>  classed  with  thi-  liliiocolhilnr.  In 
most  of  the  specimens  tliat  I  had  examined  tlie 
fibro-cellular  tissue  was  verv  abundant,  and  1 
thousrht  too  li^iitly  of  the  e^laiuhilar  tissue  which 
I  fountl  minified  vjth  jt, 


converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass,  as 
if  they  were  the  remains  of  clustered  cyst- 
walls  ;  or,  there  may  remain  a  cavity  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  tumour,  asif  clustered  cysts  and 
growths  had  not  quite  filled  up  the  space. 
In  some,  however,  no  such  plaji  is  discerni- 
ble ;  the  v.hole  mass  is  disorderly  lobed, 
and  its  lobes  have  the  shapes  derived  from 
accidental  mutual  pressure,  and  are 
bounded  by  loose  fibro-celltdar  partitions. 

In  structure  as  in  construction,  these 
tumours  may  present  several  variations  ; 
but  they  may  be  artificially  arranged  in 
three  or  four  chief  groups. 

Some  are  really  very  like  tlie  normal 
mammary  gland  in  an  inactive  state. 
These  have  a  pure  opaque-white,  and  soft, 
but  tough  and  elastic,  tissue  ;  they  are 
lobed  and  minutely  lobulated,  with  undu- 
lating white  fibres.  Such  an  one  is  well 
shown  in  a  specimen  from  Sir  Astlev 
Cooper's  collection,*  in  which,  moreover, 
his  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  shows  a 
moderate  vascularity,  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  nonnal  gland  sub- 
stance.f 

We  might  take  such  as  this  as  examples 
of  the  medium  form  of  this  kind  of  tumour ; 
and  the  other  chief  or  extreme  forms  are 
represented  by  those  which  deviate  from, 
this  in  two  directions.  In  one  direction  we 
find  much  softer  tumours  ;  these,J  though 
closely  textured,  are  soft,  brittle,  and  easily 
crushed  ;  their  cut  surfaces  shine,  or  look 
vitreous  or  half  translucent  ;  they  are 
uniformly  greyish-v.hite,  or  have  a  slight 
yellowish  or  pink  hue,  which  deepens  on 
exposure  to  the  an* ;  or  they  may  look  like 
masses  of  firm,  but  fliekei-ing,  jeUy  ;  and 
commonly  wo  can  press  from  them  a  thin 
yellowish  fiuid,  like  serum  or  synovia; 
Such  as  these  have  the  usual  lobed  and 
lobvdar  plan  of  construction  :  and  I  think 
the  intersecting  partitions  commonly  esi-t 
tend  from  a  firm,  fibrous-looking  central 
or  deep  part,  towards  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour. 

In  the  other  direction  from  the  assumed 
average  or  medium  form,  we  find  firmer 
tumoiu's.  These  have  a  drier  and  tougher 
texture ;  they  are  opaque,  milk-white,  oi* 
yellowish,  like  masses  of  dense  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  lobed,  and  having  their  lobes  easily 
separable,  as  in  this  great  specimen§  of 
seven  poimds  weight. 

To  such  as  these  varieties  we  might  add 
many,  due  not  merely  to  intermediate  formsj 
but  to  the  degrees  in  which  the  mtra-cystio 
mode  of  growth  is  manifested ;  or  to  tho 
development  of   cysts,   which    may   take 

*  Mi:s.  Coll.  Surg.  Xo.  2772. 
t   In  this  specimen  there  is  also  a  peruliar 
warty  growth  in  the  skin  over  the  tumour. 
±  .'^uoli  as  Xo.  2774. 
§  .Mus,Coll.  Siirn;.  20§, 
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■place  83  well  in  this  new  gjland-tissue  as  in 
t}ie  old;  or  to  tlic  various  contents  of 
these  CTsts,  wliether  liquids  or  organized 
growths.* 

1  believe  vm  cannot  at  present  always 
connect  these  various  aspects  of  the  tu- 
mours witli  any  eorrospoiidiui;  varieties  in 
their  liistories.  Neither,  I  think,  have  any 
invest igntions  proved  more  of  the  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  mierosoopic  structvu'C, 
th:iu  that,  as  a  general  rule,  but  only  ;i 
ger.eral  one,  the  tougher  any  tumour  is, 
the  slower  its  growth  has  bec;i,  and  the 
more  it  has  of  tlie  fibro-eellulnr,  mingled 
with  its  glandular,  tissue;  and  tliat  the 
more  succulent  and  vitreous  it  i?,  th.e  less 
perfectly  is  the  glandular  tissue  developed, 
•  and  the  more  rapid  is  the  growth. 

The  microscopic  structures  may  be  best 
described  trom  a  medium  specimen  if  from 
suclian  onelmadethcse  ilhistrativesketches. 
The  patient  was  thirty-three  years  old  ;  the 
timioiu'  had  been  noticed  seven  months, 
and  was  ascribed  to  a  blow ;  it  was  pain- 
ful at  times  and  increasing  ;  and  ithadtlie 
several  characters  tliat  I  liave  already  de- 
scribed. The  patient  has  remained  well 
since  its  removal. 

In  such  a  tumour  one  finds,  in  thin  sec- 
tions, traces  of  a  minute  lobular  or  acinous 
form ;  the  mmiatuve,  we  might  say,  of  that 
which  we  see  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
lobules  n;ay  be  merely  placed  side  by  side, 
with  little  or  no  intervening  tissue  ;  their 
form  m.ay  appear  to  depend  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  contents,  and  these  may  seeni 
scarcely  bounded  by  membrane.  But,  I 
think,  more  commonly,  especially  in  tlie 
firmer  speeimen.s,  the  plan  of  lobules  or 
acini  is  mapped-out  by  partitions  of  flla- 
meutoiis-looking  tissue,  ftiseiculi  of  which, 
curving  and  variously  combined,  appear  to 
•arch  over,  and  to  bound,  each  acinus  or 
lobule.  Indeed,  great  varieties  appear  in 
the  quantity  of  this  tissue ;  it  may  be  nearly 
: absent,  or  it  may  so  predominate  as  to  ob- 
-scuae  tiie  traces  of  the  essential  glajiduhr 
structure. 

This  proper  gland-strueture  consists  of 
minute  nucleated  cells  and  nuclei,  clustered 
in  the  lobular  form,  or  in  that  of  cylinders 
or  tubes,  and  often,  or  perl;aps  always  in 
their  most  natural  state,  uivested  with  a 
pimple,  pellucid,  hmitaiy  membrane. 

Thus,  the   likeness   is  striking  between 

*  I  believe  tliese  inckide  the  chief  examples  of 
Miiller's  Cystosar';omata.  One  of  tiiese  tuinonrs 
containini^  simple  cysts  woiihl  constitute  his 
cystosarcoir.a  siiiiptex  :  the  cysts  bein-r  prolife- 
rous witli  irland  growths  would  make  his  cysto- 
sarcoina  nhyllodes. 

t  The  microscopic  examinations  of  several 
specimens  may  be  found  in  Lebert  (Pliys.  I'atho. 
ji.  190,  CO.;  and  .Vbhandluniien,  p.  2ti9.  e.o.) : 
liirkett,  On  Diseases  ot  the  Breast,  p.  lli;  and 
BennetTj  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths,  p. 
J52. 


the  structure  of  such  a  tmnour  and  that  of 
an  inactive  mammai-y  gland,  such  as  that 
ofa  male,  as  Mr.  ]?irkett  has  pointed  out. 
^V'e  have  here  wliat  may  be  compared  with 
tiie  round  or  ovalcoccal  terminations  of  the 
gland-tubes  clustered  together,  and  often 
seeming  grouped  about  one  trunk-tube; 
and,  in  these  we  liavcthe  simple  membrane 
and  the  gland-ceUs  and  nuclei  within ;  only 
the  main  duct  is  wanting,  and  the  eom- 
nnmication  with  the  duets  of  the  proper 
gland.  It  is  as  if  the  proper  secreting 
structure  of  a  gland  were  formed  witliout 
connection  with  an  excretory  tube ;  the 
tumour  is,  in  this  respect,  like  one  of  the 
glands  without  ducts. 

The  mammary  glandular  tumours  arc 
singularly  variable  in  all  the  particulars  of 
their  life.  They  sometnnes  grow  quickly ; 
as  did  the  largest  figured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
which,  in  two  years,  acquired  a  weight  of  a 
poimd  and  a  half.  In  other  cases  their 
growth  is  very  slow  ;  here  is  one*  that  in 
four  years  had  not  become  so  much  as  an 
incli  in  diameter.  In  some  instances  they 
remain  quite  stationaiy,  even  for  many- 
years.  Here  is  onef  which  was  removed 
ii'om  a  v.'oman  27  years  old :  it  was 
observed  for  14  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
it  scarcely  enlarged ;  yet  after  this  it  grew 
so  rapidly  that,  after  six  months,  it  was 
thought  imprndent  to  delay  the  removal. 
Cases  of  this  arrest  or  extreme  retardation 
of  growth  must  have  been  seen  by  most 
surgeons  ;  but  there  are  few  cases  so  striking 
as  one  related  by  M.  Cruveilhier,  in  wliich 
a  lady-  had,  for  more  than  20  years,  three  of 
these  tumours  in  one  breast,  and  one  in 
the  other.  Slie  died  of  the  treatment 
employed  against  them,  and  after  death. 
no  sunilar  disease  was  found  in  any  other 
part. 

Equal  variations  exist  in  regard  to  pain. 
Commonly  these  tumours  are  painless ;  but 
sometimes  they  are  the  seats  and  sources  of 
intense  suffering ;  even  of  all  that  suffering 
which  is  popularly  ascribed  to  cancer,  but 
which  cancer  in  its  early'  stages  so  veiy 
rarely  presents.  The  irritable  tumour  of 
the  breast,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  named  it,  was 
in  most  of  his  cases  a  maimnary  glandular 
tumour;^  and  the  character  of  the  pain, 
like  that  of  the  painful  subcutaneous 
tumour,  is  such  as  we  may  name  neiu'algic. 

I  have  here  an  example  of  a  tumom'§ 
evidently  glandular,  which  was  taken  from 
the  breast  of  a  v.oman  25  years  old,  where 
it  had  been  grov.-ing  for  t^^  o  years,  and  had 

*  Museum  St.  Bartholomew,  Ser.  34,  No.  23. 

t  -Mus.  Coll.  Surfr.,  207  B. 

±  L'ndor  the  same  name,  however,  lie  included 
some  tliat  were  more  probal)ly  "  Painful  subcu- 
taneous Tubercles ;"  see  his  pf.  viii.  figs.  2,4, 5, 7. 

§  Mus.  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ser.  34, 
No.  22. 
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often  been  the  seat  of  the  most  intense 
pain.  I  refeiTed  to  a  simUjii*  case  in  the 
fourth  lecture,  while  speaking  of  neuralgic 
tumoiu's  ;  and  quite  lately  I  removed  a 
similar  tvmiour  from  the  breast  of  a  young 
lady,  who  begged  for  its  removal  only  that 
she  might  be  rehcved  from  sevei'e  sullering. 
In  all  these  cases  tlie  minute  glandular 
structure  was  well  marked. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  tumours  is,  that 
they  not  unfrequently  disappear ;  an  event 
hardly  paralleled  in  any  other  tumour. 
They  are  most  hkely  to  do  tlus  in 
cases  in  which  any  unperfection  of  the 
iiterine  or  ovarian  functions,  in  whicli  they 
may  have  seemed  to  have  then-  origin,  is 
repau'ed  by  marriage,  or  pregnancy,  or 
lactation.  And  the  fact  is  very  suggestive : 
sbice,  in  many  cases,  it  appears  as  if  the 
discontinuous  hypertrophy,  which  consti- 
tutes the  tumour,  were  remedied  by  the 
supervention  of  a  continuous  hypertrophy 
for  the  discharge  of  increased  functions  of 
the  gland. 

On  the  other  side,  these  tumours  often 
continue  to  grow  indefinitely,  and  they 
may  thus  attain  an  enormous  size.  One 
was  removed  by  Mr.  Stanley  seven  years  ago, 
which,  after  twelve  years'  progress,  in  a 
middle-aged  woman,  measured  nearly  twelve 
inches  ui  length  and  weighed  seven  pounds 
It  was  pendulous ;  and,  as  she  sat,  she 
used  to  rest  it  on  her  knee,  till  the  integu- 
ments began  to  slougli.  ]\Ir.  Stanley  merely 
shced  it  oil',  cutting  througli  the  pedicle  of 
skill ;  and  the  patient  remains  to  this  time 
we.l.  The  tumour  is  one  of  the  firmest  and 
most  filamentous  of  the  kind.* 

Here  also  is  a  tumourf  of  the  same  kind, 
but  softer,  and  much  more  succulent, 
which  was  removed  by  Mr.  Liston  from  a 
woman  44  years  old,  and  which  weighed 
twelve  pomids. 

Respecting  tlie  origin  of  these  tumours, 
little  more,  1  believe,  can  be  said  than  that, 
occurring  most  commonly  in  young  unmar- 
ried or  barren  women,  tlicirbcginniug  often 
seems  connected  with  defective  or  disordered 
menstruation.  The  law  which,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  binds  together  in  sympathy  of 
nutrition  the  ovary  and  the  mammary 
glands,  the  law  according  to  wliich  they 
concur  in  their  dcvelo]iment  and  action,  is 
not  broken  by  one  with  impunity  to  the 
other.  The  imperfect  oiTice  of  the  ovary  is 
apt  to  be  associated  witli  erroneous  nutri- 
tion in  the  mammai-y  gland.J 

*  Mas.  Coll.  Siirsr.,  208. 

+  Mus.  Coll.  !5ui-(r.,  216. 

?  Siiico  tlif  lertures  were  delivered,  I  liavc 
seen  the  only  siieciim  n  with  which  i  am 
aiiliiiiinti'd,  of  :i  iiiiiimiiiiry  nhindiilai'  tumour  in 
a  iiiiilc.  A  I'ortion  of  it  wiis  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Ssiniisou  of  Lincoln,  and  its  chiiructers  were  well 
marked.  It  was  removed,  by  Mr.  HaiUven. 
from  a  countryman,  twenty-live  years  old,  in 


There  are,  I  believe,  no  facts  to  suggest 
that  the  glandular  tumotu's  are  other  than 
innocent.  Several  may  grow  in  the  same 
breast  at  the  same  or  successive  times ;  but 
I  liave  not  known  of  more  than  three  either 
at  once  or  m  succession.  In  no  case,  I 
believe,  has  a  mahgnant  course  been 
observed  ui  such  a  tumour  ;  nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  facts  which  prove  what  is  commonly 
beheved,  that,  after  a  time,  these  tumours 
may  become  cancerous.  Of  course  such 
things  may  happen  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  one 
might  expect,  that  if  a  woman  have  a 
tumour  of  tliis  kind  in  her  breast,  cancer 
would  be  more  apt  to  aftect  it  as  a  morbid 
piece  of  gland,  than  to  affect  the  healthy 
gland.  But,  I  repeat,  I  know  no  facts  to 
support  this  ;  and  such  as  I  Jiave  met  with 
are  agamst  it.  Thus,  I  have  here  a  portion 
of  breast*  from,  a  woman  42  years  old,  in 
which  there  lie,  far  apart,  a  small  mam- 
mary glandular  tumour  that  had  existed 
fom-  years,  and  a  hard  cancer  tliat  had 
existed  four  months.f  And  a  second  speci- 
men J  shows  a  hard  cancer  and  ain'oliferous 
cyst,  in  the  breast  of  a  patient,  who  died 
some  time  after  its  removal,  with  reem'- 
rence  of  the  cancer.  In  these  cases,  at 
least,  the  tumour  v.-as  not  selected  as  the 
seat  for  cancer ;  and  I  believe  tliat  these 
cases  are  not  counterbalanced  by  any  of  an. 
opposite  kind. 

Labial  gla>-dijlaii  TUMorES  may  be 
briefly  described,  for  their  general  characters 
correspond  closely  with  those  of  the  fore- 
going kind;  or,  they  may  a]")pear  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  foregomg 
and  those  tumours  which  I  described  as 
lying  over  or  near  the  parotid  gland,  and  as 
consisting  of  mixed  glandular  and  carti- 
laginous tissue.  Their  hkeness  to  these 
tumoiu's  over  the  parotid  was  manifest  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,who  has  added  to  his  account 
Of  the  tumours  by  the  parotid,  the 
only  case  of  labial  glandular  tumom*  that  I 
have  found  on  record. § 

The  most  marked  case  of  labial  gland- 
tumour  that  I  have  seen  was  that  of  a 
healthy- looking  man  lately  under  the  cai-e  of 
Mr.  Lloyd.  A  tumour  had  been  growing  in 
his  upper  lip  for  12  years.  It  was  not  painful, 

wlioni  it  had  been  ijrowingr  irregularly,  .indocca- 
siomdly  diminisliiiisi:  or  disiipileniniir,  tor  about 
five  \ciirs.  When  removed,  it  formed  a  circular, 
Hattcncd,  and sliy lit lylobulatcdtiimoui, Scinches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  in  thickne>s,  invested 
with  a  distmct  fibro-cellvdar  cap.suli',  which 
locsely  cininected  it  to  the  adjacent  tissues. 

*  Mus.  St.  Bartholomew's,  i?er.  34,  No.  17. 

t  Since  the  loi-tures  were  deli>'ered.  .Mr.  Stan- 
ley has  removed  a  breast  sinularly  diseased;  a 
small  hard  cancer  e.M.stin^  in  one  part,  and  u 
ulandular  tumour  in  another. 

t  Mus.  St.  Hartholomew's  Hospital,  Ser.  34,  16, 

<i  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  A'ol.  xvii. 
p.  -is. 
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but  the  protrusion  of  the  hi>  was  incon- 
venient and  ugh',  the  swelhiig  being  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  was  imbedded  in  the 
very  substance  of  the  lip,  both  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  being  tensely  stretclied 
over  it.  Its  form  was  nearly  hemispherical, 
its  ]iosterior  suri'ace  being  llattened  as  it  lay 
close  on  the  gums  and  teeth,  its  anterior 
convex  and  smooth.  Its  whole  substance 
was  llrm,  tense,  and  elastic.  Mr.  Lloyd 
reuinved  the  tumour  with  tlie  mucous 
membrane  over  it,  leaving  the  skin  entire. 
The  tumour  was  iirni,  slightly  lobcd,  ycl- 
lowish-\\hite,  smooth.  In  general  aspect 
it  resembled  the  mixed  tumours  over  the 
parotid,  but  in  minute  structure  it  pre- 
sehted  as  perfect  an  imitation  of  lobulated 
or  acinous  gland-structure,  as  any  mam- 
uiiu-y  glandidar  tunioui"  I  have  yet  seen. 
Its  lobules  and  tubules  were  invested  with 
distinct  limitary  membrane ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells, 
like  those  of  the  labial  glands.* 

In  another  case,  I  removed  a  similar 
tumour  from  the  upper  Up  of  a  man  about 
30  years  old.  It  had  been  regularly  growing 
for  four  jears  without  pain,  and  projected 
far  externally,  reaeliing  to  the  same  distance 
as  the  end  of  his  nose.  This  had  a  texture 
of  glandidar  kind,  but  less  distinctly  marked 
than  that  in  the  former  case.  Moreover,  in 
the  centre  of  the  mass  was  a  portion  of  bone; 
a  peculiarity  wliieh  existed  also  in  Mr. 
Lawrence's  case,  and  which  may  add  to  the 
probabihty  of  relationsliip  between  these 
tumours  and  the  mixed  glandular  and  car- 
tilaginous tumours  over  the  parotid. 

Lastly,  I  may  again  refer  to  a  specimen 
in  the  Museiun  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in 
which,  in  one  tumour,  a  cyst  and  what  looks 
like  one  of  these  glandular  growths  are 
combined. 

Prostatic  GLA^rcrLAK  TrMorKS  were 
briefly  i-eferred-to  in  tlie  iirst  lecture,  as 
examples  of  the  abnormal  growths  by  which 
tumoiu's  appear  to  be  connected  with  sim- 
ple hypertrophies  of  organs  ;  and  I  can 
add  little  to  what  was  tlien  said  of  them. 

We  owe  to  Rokitanskyf  the  knowledge, 
that  the  tumours  in  tiie  prostate  gland, 
which  were  commonly,  and  till  lately  even 
by  himself,  regarded  as  fibrous  tumom's, 
are  composed  of  tissues  like  those  of  the 
prostate  gland.  In  enlarged  prostates  they 
arc  not  unfi-equently  found.  In  cutting 
through  the  gland,  one  may  see,  amidst 
its  generally  lobcd  structure,  portions  wliich 
are  invested  and  isolated  by  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  and  may  be  enucleated.     Such  por- 

*  Another  similar  tumour  has  since  been  slowly 
prowincr  in  the  same  lip  :  a  leciitTenre  which, 
I  have  no  donlit,  is  independent  of  maliirnancy. 

t  letjer  die  Cyste,  1849;  and,  Anatomic  des 
Kropfes . 


tions  have,  I  believe,  been  sometimes  re- 
moved as  tumours,  or  as  portions  of  pros- 
tate-gland, in  operations  of  lithotomy. 
Tliey  lie  imbedded  in  the  enlarged  pros- 
tate, as  sometimes  mammaiy  glandular 
tumours  lie  isolated  in  a  generally  enlarged 
breast.  They  look  like  the  less  fasciculato 
of  the  fibrous  tumours  of  the  utcriis  ;  but, 
to  microscopic  examination,  tiiey  present 
such  an  imitation  of  the  jtroper  structure 
of  the  prostate  itself,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  gland-cells  or  Die  smooth 
muscular  fibres  of  the  tumour  from  those 
of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  gland. 
Only  their  several  modes  of  arrangement 
may  be  distinctive. 

At  present  the  examinations  of  these 
tumours  have  been  too  few  to  furnish  a 
complete  histoi'v  of  them  :  neither  can  I 
add  any  cases  or  references  to  specimens 
to  those  which  were  adduced  in  the  first 
lecture.  Indeed,  at  present,  the  chief  or 
nearh  the  whole  interest  of  these  tumoiurs 
lies  in  those  relations  to  general  pathology 
to  which  I  then  referred :  their  surgical 
relations  have  at  present,  I  beUeve,  been 
scarcely  studied. 

The   ERECTILE    OE    TASCrLAE   TrMOUHiS 

include  most  of  the  diseases  which  are 
described  as  vascidar  na?vi,  and  of  which 
the  types  are  the  subcutaneous  naevi. 
Among  them,  also,  are  the  growths  to 
which  John  BcU  gave  the  name  of  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis,  and  those  which  have 
been  called  Telangeiectasis. 

The  name  "  erectile  tumour"  has,  of  late 
years,  come  into  general  use,  as  expressing 
a  principal  fact  concerning  these  diseases, 
namely,  that  many  of  them  resemble  very 
closely  in  their  texture  tliat  of  erectile  or 
cavernous  tissue.  Mr.  Humphry*  has, 
indeed,  rightly  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
tenn,  that  these  tumours  present  no  imita- 
tion of  the  erectile  tissue  m  the  power  of 
filling  themselves  with  blood,  as  if  by  some 
internal  force.  But,  since  this  power  of  the 
true  erectile  tissue  depends  as  much  on  the 
accessory  struc^iu'es  of  nerves  and  muscles 
as  on  the  tissue  itself,  we  may  perhaps  apply 
the  term  "erectile"  to  the  tumours,  remem- 
bering only  for  this,  as  for  other  struc- 
tures occurring  in  tumours,  that  the  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  tissue  is  imperfect,  or 
partial.  However,  if  any  be  scrupulous  in 
the  use  of  these  terms,  we  may  call  these 
tumours  vascular,  or  cavernous,  or  even 
Telangeiectasis. 

Tlie  likeness  which  these  tumours  bear 
to  the  erectile  tissue,  as  exemplified  in  the 
corpus  cavernosum  penis,  is  sometimes,  in 
general  appearance,  perfect.   A  well-marked 


*  Lectures  on  Surgery,  p.  111. 
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specimen  is  in  the  Hunterian  collection  ;* 
it  was  removed  from  nnder  the  lower  ja«', 
and  its  cut  surface  displays  a  close  network 
or  sponge  of  fine,  smooth,  shining  baiids 
and  cords,  just  hke  those  of  the  corpus 
carei-nosum  penis,  only  less  regular  m  their 
arrangement.  The  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining sucli  tiunours  in  the  recent  state 
are  very  rare  ;  tliey  are  usually  spoiled  by 
the  operation  for  removing  them ;  and  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
single  good  specimen  lit  for  minute  ex- 
amination. But,  what  I  have  seen,  and 
the  descriptions  wliich  more  fortunate 
■watchers  have  recorded,  leave  little  doubt 
that  tills  imitation  of  erectile  tissue  is  a 
frequent  cliaracter  of  such  tumours. 

John  Bell's  accoimtt  of  the  aneurism  by 
anastomosis,  v/hich  is  by  far  the  most  vivid 
and  exact,  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  disease,  that  has  yet  been  published, 
accords  with  tliis  statement.  Although 
he  had  chiefly  in  view  the  arterial  variety 
of  these  tumours,  yet,  of  one  he  says, — 
"  The  substance  of  it  was  cellular,  stringy, 
and  exactly  resembling  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa penis the  cells  were  filled  with 

blood  from  the  arteries,  which  entered  the 
tumour  in  all  directions."  Another  lie 
compares  to  a  sponge  soaked  in  blood ;  and 
the  descriptions  of  other  examples,  though 
less  exphcit,  im])ly  tiie  same.  Tlie  descrip- 
tions by  Mr.  V.'ardrop,J  and  Mr.  Ctcsar 
Hawkins,  §  and  the  more  minute  accounts 
of  structure  by  Mr.  Groodsir,!]  and  Mr. 
Liston,^  and  Bokitansky,**  confirm  this 
view  ;  and  neither  Mr.Birkett's,tt  nor  any 
other  that  I  have  met  with,  is  discordant 
from  it. 

The  essential  structures  of  tl;e  disease  are, 
according  to  these  descriptions,  derived  from 
such  a  gi'owth  of  blood-vessels,  or  rather  of 
blood-spaces,  that,  in  imitation  of  erectile 
tissue,  the  arteries  are  numerous  but  com- 
paratively small,  and,  as  we  may  believe, 
the  capillaries  or  intermediate  vessels  open 
into  veins  so  large,  and  so  closely  branching 
and  anastomosing,  that  scai'cely  any  con- 
tinuity of  tube  can  be  discerned.  Thus  the 
whole  mass  seems  formed  of  cells  or  spaces, 
opening  widely  into  one  another :  and  no 
remains  exist  of  the  widls  of  the  veins,  or 
of  tlie  tissue  naturally  lying  between  blood- 
vessels, except  those  naiTOW  bands  and 
cords  that  boimd  and  intersect  the  cell-like 
spaces.  J  J 

*  JIus.  Coll.  Sursf.  301  A. 

t  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  456.,  e.  s. 

±  Medico-Cliir.  Trail.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  201,  and  pl.vi; 

§  Medical  G.^zettk.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1027. 

[:  Nortliprn,  J.  of  Medicine. 

*'  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  125. 

**  Pathologisclic  Anatoniie,  i.  276. 

tt  INleil.  Ciiir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx. 

:f±  Wliat  tissue  may  remain  between  the  blood- 
vessels depends  on  the  seat  of  the  naevus.  The 
elements  of  the  organs  or  tissue  in  which  it  has 


But  whUc  this  form  of  tumour,  in  which 
the  erectile  tissue  is  imitated,  may  be  taken 
as,  in  som.e  scn:-e,  typical,  we  find,  on  either 
side  of  it, deviating  forms.  Insomeinstances, 
the  enlargement  of  arteries  far  exceeds  that 
of  veins ;  the  swellings  pulsate,  and  are 
tlorid  aud  over-wann,  and  the  tissues  form- 
ing them  may  appear,  for  a  time  at  least, 
hy]Dertropliied.  .Some,  I  think,  have  de- 
scribed such  arterial  tumours  as  formed 
by  the  convolutions  of  a  single  artery,  but 
they  seem  more  commonly  to  be  due  to 
the  dilatation  of  many  anastomosing  and 
closely  clustered  arteries.  Such  was  the  case 
in  an  instance  recorded  by  ]Mr.  Coote  :* 
arteries  of  the  lip,  which,  in  their  natural 
state,  migiit  not  have  had  a  greater  diame- 
ter than  a  large  pin,  were  dilated  for  about 
an  inch  of  theu*  course  into  sinuses  or 
canals,  and  were  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
adult  radial  artery.  Similar  to  this  was  a 
very  formidable  case,  lately  cured  by  com- 
pression, nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
The  temporal,  sujoraorbital,  and  oc.-ipital 
arteries,  all  exceedingly  dilated  aud  tor- 
tuous, converged  to  a  large  pulsating  swell- 
ing over  the  sagittal  suture. 

On  the  other  side  are  tumours  formed 
mainly  of  overgrown,  dilated,  and  saccu- 
lated veins.  Arterial  branches  may,  and 
I  think  usually  do,  pass  into  these ;  but 
some  of  these  tumours  seem  whoUy  venous, 
as  if  all  tlie  dilatation  of  vessels  were  be- 
yond the  capillaries ;  and  in  these  cases 
Bokitansky's  expression  is  very  applicable, 
that  the  cu'culation  through  the  tumour 
may  be  compared  with  that  through  a 
portal  vein. 

Hence,  speaking  generally,  it  may  per- 
haps be  rightly  stated,  that  among  these 
vascular  or  erectile  tumours,  that  which 
is  common  to  all  is  an  over-extension  of 
blood-vessels  or  blood-spaces  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed space.  "We  may  assume  that  in 
diiferent  cases  the  change  may  chiefly  affect 
either  the  arteries  or  the  veins  ;  or  that  it 
may  afl'ect  both  in  such  proportions  as  to 
produce  an  exact  structural  imitation  of 
the  erectile  tissue  Or,  we  may  assume  that, 
in  all  cases,  the  ca):)illai"y  blood-vessels  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  dilatation :  and  that 
as  tTiey  grow  they  may,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  them,  and  theu* 
relations  to  other  blood-vessels,  have  the 
characfer  of  arterial  or  venous  plexuses. 
This  last  inteiiirelation  is  as  consistent  as 
the  other  v.ith  the  observed  appearances 

its  seat  will  remain  between  its  vessels,  wasted 
or  altered  by  compres^ion.or  defective  nutrition. 
They  are  seldom  present  in  any  distinct  firm ; 
but  a  case  is  well  described  by  C.  O.  Weber,  in 
which  abundant  tibrous  and  fatty  tissue  occu- 
pied the  space  between  the  dilated  vessels  of  an 
erectile  tumour  in  a  child's  neck.  JIulIer's 
Archiv,  1851,  p.  74. 
*  Medical  G.\aUTTE. 
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of  the  vascular  tumours,  and  is  more  easily 
iTcoucUeil  with  a  fact  that  may  bo  occa- 
sionally observed  ;  namely,  that  "a  nrovus, 
which  seems  at  first  to  consist  only  of 
arteries,  after  a  time  begins  to  exhibit  veins 
imder  and  around  it,  which  vems  may 
idtimatcly  compose  the  larger  part  of  the 
tumour."* 

Whichever  explanation  wo  may  adopt, 
the  dilicrences  among  tiiese  tumours  na- 
turally suggest  that  they  should  be  called 
"arterial,"  or  " venous,"  according  to  the 
chai-acter  of  vessels  or  of  blood  of  which 
theii'  mass  consists.  And  a  tliird  inlcr- 
mediato  form  may  pass  by  tlie  name  of 
"capillary,"  if  it  appear  tliat  the  interme- 
diate blood-vessels  are  the  chief  seat  of 
dilatation  and  abnormal  anastomosis. 

Eespectuig  the  outer  shape  of  tlie  erec- 
tile tiunoiu's  it  is  ditlicidt  to  give  a  general 
account,  since  we  can  make  only  an  artifi- 
cial chstinction  between  such  as  may  bear 
this  name,  and  those  extended  cUlatations 
of  cutaneous  vessels  which,  witli  little  or 
no  swelling,  form  the  cutaneous  nmvi,  port- 
wine  spots,  and  the  like.  These  are 
evidently  essentially  the  same  diseases ; 
the  terms  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
ncevi,  i-espectivelj'  applied  to  them,  imply 
only  their  difference  of  scat ;  they  have 
no  real  difference  of  nature,  and  are  very 
often  associated.  But,  if  we  include  under 
tl:e  term  erectile  timiours  only  such  as  are 
for  the  most  pai-t  or  wholly  subcutaneous, 
then  it  may  bo  said  that  they  are  generally 
round  or  oval,  disk -shaped,  or  spheroidal, 
but  are  often  ill-defined,  the  morbid  state 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  which  they  consist 
gradually  merging  into  tlie  healthy  state 
of  those  beyond  them.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  in  those  of  most  venous  character 
and  of  longest  duration,  tlie  mass  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  capside,  and  which  is  pene- 
trated by  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  and 
from  the  timiour. 

To  the  touch,  such  tumoiu's  are  usually 
soft,  compressible,  inelastic,  feehng  like  a 
fii-m  varicocele.  Sometimes  then-  bidk  may 
be  much  diminished  by  pressure  ;  and  if 
they  be  cut  into,  a  gush  of  blood  takes 
place  and  they  collapse,  and  then  the  blood 
may  flow  from  tliem  slowly,  if  it  flow  at  all. 
In  such  cases  as  these  the  tmuour  is  sub- 
ject to  variations,  according  to  the  state 

*  Warren's  Observations  on  Tumours,  p.  414. 
Rokitansky's  view  accords  with  neither  of  these 
assi.mptions ;  he  regrirds  all  these  tumour.s  as  I 
new  growths  with  prepunderance  of  formation 
of  blood-vessels  by  absorption  of  the  solid  blas- 
teu.n.  But  can  this  view  he  reconciled  with  the 
fact  of  dilatations,  nearly  imitating  the  erectile 
form,  beina:  found  in  well  known  arteries  or 
veins  near  the  erectile  tissue?  See,  e.g-.  the  case 
by  Dr.  Hake  and  .Mr.  Image,  in  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trails.,  30;  and  many  of  those  recorded  by 
John  Bell. 


of  the  general  circulation,  or  to  those  re- 
tardations of  the  venous  streams  of  blood 
which  ensue  in  expiration.  Or,  when  such 
swellings  are  chielly  arterial,  they  may  pul- 
sate with  Iho  adjacent  healtiiy  arteries; 
and  such  as  these  are  liable  to  wliat  appear 
spontaneous  enlargements :  tliey  may  be- 
come, for  instance,  tm-gid  during  men- 
strual periods,  or  during  mental  excitement, 
and  may  bleed,  at  these  thnes,  if  any  part 
of  their  siu'faee  be  ulcerated. 

The  connections  of  erectile  tumours  with 
adjacent  parts  are  commonly  close,  even 
if  they  arc  not  ill-deliiicd  :  tlie  number  of 
vessels  passing  to  and  fi-om  them,  and  the 
condition  of  these  vessels,  which  often 
dill'ers  only  in  degree  from  that  of  the 
vessels  within  them,  make  them  always 
possess  the  character  of  continuous 
growths.  In  some  cases,  the  dilatation 
atiecting  the  vessels  round  an  erectile  tu- 
mour extends  to  only  an  inconsiderable 
distance  from  the  tumour  ;  the  arteries  en- 
large only  just  before  they  enter  it  ;  the 
veins  regain  their  caUbre  soon  after  they 
leave  it :  and  hence  the  general  safety  with 
which  John  Bell  and  many  others  have 
cut  out  such  tumours,  when  they  attended 
to  the  rule  he  lays  down  with  such  empha- 
tic repetition,  that  for  such  a  tumour  we 
are  "  not  to  cut  into  it,  but  to  cut  it  out." 

However,  sometimes  the  limit  of  the 
disease  is  not  so  cu'ciunscribed  ;  it  gra- 
dually fades  out ;  and,  indeed,  whether  we 
trace  the  disease  fronr  the  mass  of  the  tu- 
mours into  adjacent  parts,  or  trace  it  in 
different  specioieus,  it  is  not  difficidt  to 
observe  a  regular  gradation  from  the  erec- 
tile tumom-,  througli  clusters  of  ddated 
and  tortuous  vessels,  to  that  wliich  we 
regard  as  merely  the  varicose  condition  of 
tlie  veins  or  arteries.  Such  transitions  are 
well  shown  in  some  of  Cruveilhier's  plates, 
and  in  a  remarkable  case  by  Dr.  Hake  and 
Mr.  Image.* 

We  have  comparatively  few  examinations 
of  the  forms  of  the  blood-vessels  within 
ercctde  tumours.  The  chief  are  those  by 
yu'chow,t  who  has  obsei-ved  that  even  the 
small  vessels  in  them  are  luiequally  dilated 
and  sacculated,  just  as  those  larger  ones  are 
that  we  can  see  externally  to  the  chief 
mass  of  the  disease.  The  same  is  observed 
by  M.  Eobiu,J  who  describes  an  erectile 
tumom-  in  which,  along  the  track  of  the 
vessels,  numerous  little  cids-de-sac  existed, 
whicli  the  blood  might  at  will  be  made  to 
enter  and  quit  by  alternately  pressing  and 
relaxing  a  piece  of  the  tumour  on  the  field 
of  the  microscope.     They  coidd  be  seen  on 


*  Medico-Chirursfical  TranslatioiiS,  vol.  xxx. 
t  Arcliiv  fiir  Pathol.  Anatomie,  U.  iii.  p.  437. 
±  111  Lebert,  I'hvsiologie  patliologique  T.  ii. 
p.  £9. 
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Tessels  as  small  as  };  of  a  millimetre  in  di- 
ameter ;  they  were  generally  smaller  at 
their  connection  witli  the  vessels  than  at 
their  other  ends,  arid  were  commonly  twice 
as  long  as  the  vessels  were  wide. 

The  cases  of  erectile  tumour  which  in 
this  description  I  have  chielly  had  in  view, 
and  whicli  aj^pear,  indeed,  to  be  most  fre- 
quent, are  those  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
3iut  tliey  may  be  found  with  imilar  cha- 
racters in  many  other  parts,  as  e.  g.  in 
the  muscle-,*  the  boues,t  and,  according 
to  Kokitauiky,  more  frequently  tlian  any- 
where else,  in  the  liver. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  that  I  can 
cite  respecthig  the  structure  of  erectile 
tumours  ;  ajid  though  they  be  very  meagre 
and  leave  much  for  further  enquiry,  yet 
they  may  suggest  some  thmgs  worth  consi- 
deration. Cliiefly,  they  present  the  singu- 
lar instance  of  the  apparent  primary  growth 
of  blood-vessels.  In  aU  other  tumours,  as 
m  all  anormal  products,  the  formation  of 
blood-vessels  appears  to  be  a  consequent  and 
subordinate  process;  as  in  the  natural 
development  of  parts,  so  in  what  is  inorbid, 
organization  to  a  certain  point  precedes 
vascularity,  and  the  formation  of  blood- 
vessels foUows-on  that  of  the  growths  into 
■wluch  they  pass.  But  here  tlie  case  appears 
reversed :  the  cahbi'c  of  the  blood-vessels 
increases,  and  the  sohd  tissues  between 
them  diminish ;  all  the  growth  of  an  erectile 
tumour  is  an  enlargement  of  blood-vessels, 
with  diminution  of  the  tissues  in  which 
they  ramified  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  oiten  an  en- 
largement not  of  blood-vessels  but  of  blood- 
spaces  :  for  though,  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  grow, 
thickening  and  elongating  so  that  the  vessels 
become  tortuous,  yet  alter  a  time  the  walls 
waste  rather  than  grow ;  apertures  seem  to 
foi-m  through  mutually  apposed  blood-ves- 
sels,and  at  length,  while  tlie  blood  witliin  the 
tumoui"  increases,  the  blood-vessels  contain- 
ing it  diminish  together  with  the  parts  m 
•which  they  ramified.  Hence,  at  last,  in 
place  of  branching  and  anastomosing  tubes 
thci-e  is  only  a  network  formed  of  the 
remains  of  their  walls.    This  is  therefore  an 


*  See  especially  a  case  by  Mr.  Liston,  I.e. ;  and 
or.e  by  .Mr.  Coote,  I.e.;  and  Cruveiihier,  ivr. 
x.\.\.  pi.  5. 

t  Ainoni;  these  inay  be  includeil,  probably, 
some  of  the  cases  described  under  the  nauie  of 
Aneurism  of  bone  and  Osteo-Aneiuisin:  as  by 
Dr.  Hiiidisyde  ''  Probationary  Surjfical  Kssay," 
Breschet,  and  others.  Jiut  lam  far  from  con- 
vinced that  in  all  the  cases  ihus  enriiied  the 
bliiod-vcssels  of  the  l)one  were  prim:irily  or 
cliictly  diseased.  .My  inipresMoiiisthat,  in  many 
oftliein,  the  disease'was  really  medullary  cancer 
of  the  bone  with  excessive  development  of  ves- 
sels, and  that,  in  some,  it  was  such  a  blood-cyst 
as  appears  to  be  sometimes  formed  in  the  course 
of  a  medullary  disease. 


mcrease  of  blood-spaces  rather  than  of 
blood-vessels  ;  so  far  as  sohd  tissue  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  call  it  a  wasting  rather 
than  a  growth  ;  no  new  materials  seem  to 
be  added,  but  step  by  step  the  blood- 
vessels are  dilated,  and  the  mtervening 
tissues  clear  away,  leaving  room  for  more 
and  more  blood. 

Such  a  fact  is,  I  think,  at  present  quite 
inexplicable  ;  and  it  constitutes  a  great 
difference  between  these  and  any  other 
diseases  named  tumours. 

But,  leaving  in  this  unfinished  state  the 
anatomy  of  erectile  tumours,  let  mo  pass 
now  to  some  of  the  facts  concerning  their 
life.  We  may  notice,  first,  then'  frequent 
beginning  before  birth,  and  their  especially 
qriick  growtli  hi  early  childliood.  Beyond 
all  comparison  they  are  the  most  common 
of  congenital  tumours.  Hence,  mother- 
spot  is  almost  synonymous  with  na;vu3, 
and  nievus  witli  erectile  tumour. 

However,  (irectiie  tumoiu's  may  ocgin,  or 
may  accelerate  their  growth,  at  any  period  of 
life.  I  have  seen  one  of  which  no  trace 
existed  till  the  patient  was  twenty-five  years 
old ;  and  another  in  v.-hich  rapid  growth 
began  for  the  first  time  when  the  ]jatient  was 
past  fifty.  Dr.  Warren  mentions  a  case  of 
erectde  pulsating  tumour  about  the  anglcsof 
the  eyes  and  the  forehead,  which  began  in 
a  girl  seventeen  years  old.  Many  others, 
no  doubt,  have  seen  similar  cases. 

Their  growth  is  uncertain ;  they  niay 
seem  at  rest  for  many  weeks  after  bu'th, 
and  then  grow  quickly,  and  then  again  may 
stay  thefr  growth. 

Their  maintenance  of  hfe,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  is  not  strong.  They  are  much 
more  apt  than  the  natural  tissues  are  to 
slough  or  ulcerate  after  injury ;  and,  ui 
general  distiu'bances  of  the  health,  tliey  may 
perish  altogether.  I  know  of  a  case  in  which 
a  large  subcutaneous  najvus  in  a  child's 
forehead  sloughed,  while  anotlier  on  its 
back,  of  much  less  size,  was  in  process  of 
sloughing  after  the  application  of  nitric 
acid.  Similar  apparently  spontaneous 
sloughings  have  occurred  during,  or  in  the 
debUity  following,  measles  or  scarlatina. 

Their  diseases  are  of  much  interest : 
especially  two  amongst  them, — namely,  the 
formation  of  cysts,  and  that  of  malignant 
structures  in  their  substance. 

I  just  referred  to  the  formation  of  cysts 
in  erectile  tumours  when  speakintr,  in  tlie 
second  lecture,  of  serous  cysts  in  the  neck, 
and  of  sanguineous  cysts.  The  history  of 
the  changes  by  which  an  erectile  tumour 
becomes  in  part  or  wlioUy  cystic  is  very  in- 
complete ;  for  the  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing them,  except  when  tliey  are  accom- 
plislied,  are  very  rare.  The  prmcipal  fact 
is,  that  njxt  to  the  erectile  tumours,  those 
that  are  composed  of  clusters  of  serous  or 
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sangnincons  cysts  niipcai*  to  be  tlio  most 
coimuon  eongoiiital  I'orin,  and  tliat  in  souio 
cases  tlie  two  forms  appear  to  have  been 
l)reseut  in  one  muss.  I  ivl'erred.  in  the 
seeond  U-elure,  to  sucli  a  ease  as  reeordcd 
by  Mr.  Coute.  Mr.  Ca-sar  Hawkins,*  also, 
liad  belore  described  siniibr  cases,  lie 
says  ot  one,  "you  may  see,  in  jiddition  to 
the  nsu:d  vessels,  t'.iat  several  apparent 
cells  exist.  Some  of  these  were  fill  -d  with 
coaguliim  ;  their  structure  apjienred  identi- 
cal with  the  otlier  veins,  of  which  they 
formed,  as  it  were,  aneurismal  pouclies.  .  . 
Tliere  were,  however,  besides  these,  som-j 
otlier  cysts,  wliicli  contained  only  serous 
lluid,  and  which  were,  to  all  nppearauL-e, 
close-shut  sacs — sei'ous  cysts — I  heir  size 
being  about  that  of  ]ieas." 

In  other  instances,  no  erectile  or  nrc- 
Tous  structure  can  be  found,  but  the 
conmmnication  existing  between  one  or 
more  among  a  cluster  of  cysts  and  some 
large  blood-vessel,  makes  it  probable  that 
they  had  the  same  origin.  Tiius,  Mr. 
Coote  traced  a  vein,  as  large  as  a  radial 
vein,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  u  cyst, 
which  formed  one  of  a  large  cluster  removed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  from  a  boy's  side.  Tlie 
mass  ibrmed  by  these  cysts  had  existed 
from  birth ;  some  of  them  contained 
a  serous  tluid,  others  a  more  bloody  fluid. 
In  anoth.er  similar  cluster  rcriioved  from  a 
boy's  groin,  one  cyst  appeared  to  commu- 
nieate  with  the  femoral  vein,  or  with  t!ie 
sapiiena  at  its  junction  with  the  femoi'al. 
In  one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hawkins, + 


•  Mc.'liro-ChirnrsricalTr.insoctions,  vol.  xxii. ; 
■ad  Mkhicai,  (Jazettk.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1027. 

t  The  specimen  is  in  the  Masema  of  ijt.  Bar- 
tholomew's. 

i  Clinical  L'-cturesinthe  MicDicvLGAZiiTTii 
vol.  sxviii.,  i>.  483. 


wiien  a  cyst  in  the  neck  was  opened, 
arterial  blood  gushed  out.  In  another  I  ho 
patient  dieil  witii  repeated  ha-morrhages 
from  a  cyst  in  the  neck,  and  this  cyst  was 
found  alter  death  to  h,-  one  of  several,  into 
souu!  of  w!iieh  the  blood-vessels  of  tiio 
isthnuis  of  the  tliyroid  glands  opened. 

Tt  is  dillr^dt  to  interpret  the  formation 
of  such  cysts  in  na;vi,  or  in  connection  with 
them  or  with  veins.  It  may  be  that,  as 
Mr.  Hawkins  believes,  cysts  arc  formed  in 
these,ns  they  may  be  in  many  other  tumours, 
and  that  gradutilly,  by  tlie  absorption 
l)ro(hu;ed  by  mutual  ])ressure,  they  arc 
opened  into  comnnuiicalion  witii  one  or 
more  of  the  veins,  or  of  tiic  sacs  comiected 
with  the  veins.  Or,  as  Mr.  Coote  suggests, 
it  may  be  that  certain  of  tlie  dilatations  of 
the  vessels  are  gradually  shut  olf  from  the 
stream  of  blood,  so  as  to  form  shut  sacs  ; 
and  that  after  tiiis  their  contained  blood  is 
absorbed  and  replaced  by  serous  fluid. 

Lastly,  respecting  the  production  of 
cancerous  disease  in  the  tissue  of  erectile 
tumours,  it  seems  to  be  generally  regarded 
as  a  frequent  event,  and  these  are  commonly 
believed  to  afford  the  most  frequent 
instances  of  malignant  growths  superven- 
ing on  such  as  were  previously  innocent. 
I  will  not  doubt  that  such  events  have  liap- 
pcnetl.  JCspecially,  in  one  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  Phillips,*  tlie  transition  appears  to 
have  been  very  clearly  traced.  Yet,  I 
tliink  that  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
gained  for  erectile  tumous  their  ill-repute,  a 
clearer  examination  would  have  proved 
that  they  were,  from  the  beginning,  very 
vascular  medullary  cancers,  or  else  medul- 
j  lary  cancers  in  wliich  blood-cysts  were 
abundantly  formed. 

I      *  On   Vascalar  Taniours,    in  the    .Mbdical 
Gazeite,  vol.  xii.,  \S3i. 


P.S. — Tlie  frequent  confessions  of  ignorance  and  of  imperfect  knowledge  contained  in 
the  foregoing  pages  nsay  have  suggested  to  readers,  as  to  myself,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  not  to  publish  these  lectures.  Yet,  the  necessity  of  such  confessions  may  justify, 
in  some  measure,  the  publication,  while  much  of  the  imperfection  of  our  ]iathology  "of 
tumours  is  due  to  the  rarity  of  the  opportunities  of  studying  some  among  them.  Even 
in  tlie  field  of  a  large  hospital,  one  roay  pass  yjars  without  an  occasion  for  investigating 
certain  of  the  ])oints  whioli  it  is  most  desirable  to  determine.  In  seven  years  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  complete  records  of  nearly  tlirec  hundred  cases  of  tumours,  and  to 
illustrate  most  of  them  v.-ilh  microscopic  and  other  sketches.  From  such  materials  the 
statements  I  have  ventured  to  make  have  been  derived.  But  such  materials  are  very  in- 
suilicicnt.  For  example,  as  I  have  >tated  in  the  last  lecture,  I  have  had  no  good  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  an  erectile  tumour ;  of  some  others  I  have  seen  only  one  or  two 
instaiuv's  in  I  lie  recent  state  ;  and  some  tr.mours,  whose  characters  as  described  by  good 
pathologists  I  cannot  doubt,  I  liave  never  yet  seen. 

A  good  end,  therefore,  ;nay  be  served  by  the  pubHcation  of  tlie  lectures,  if  T  have  only 
shown  where  our  knowledge  is  most  imperfect,  and  where  it  may  be  reailily  imin-oved  if 
others  will  engage  in  the  necessary  inciuiries,  or  will  supply  with  more  aniple  materials 
those  wl-,0  !;r.-  engaged  in  tiiem.  ^Vhlle  wishing  for  sucli  hel])  I  will  not  omit  to  thank 
many  who  have  already  given  it  ;  and  especially  ir.y  colleagues  at  Saint  Uartliolomew's, 
whose  cases  I  ha'.'c  been  allowed  to  study  and  t)  publish,  with  all  the  advantages  of  their 
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Pathology. — Before  entering  npon  the 
difforeut  morbid  clianges  wliicli  tlie  ab- 
sorbent glands  undergo  in  scrofulous 
disease,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
shortly  the  normal  anatomy  of  these 
bodies,  to  see  how  far  tlie  peculiar  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  natural 
structures  may  serve  to  ex])lain  some  of 
those  degenerative  changes  in  these 
organs  ]irevious  to,  and  consequent 
Tipon,  the  formation  of  a  product  which 
most  pathologists  consider  as  belonging 
to  some  form  of  tubercular  matter;  this 
product  being  identically  the  same  here 
as  in  the  lungs  and  otlier  highly  vascu- 
lar textures  v.'here  it  has  been  found. 

A  lymphatic  gland  consists  of  a  line 
net-work  of  lymphatic  vessels,  which, 
accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Goodsir,  on  entering 
the  gland,  lay  aside  all  t'leir  tunics  but 
the  internal,  the  epithelium  of  which  is 
lu'ghly  developed,  having  a  fine  net-work 
of  ca]iillary  blood-vessels  to  sup'ply  mat- 
ter for  its  continued  renovation ;  the 
external  tunic  of  the  extra-glandular 
lymphatic  passes  on  the  surface  to  form 
its  capsule.  There  are  also  nerves,  fila- 
mentous tissue,  and  corpuscles,  similar 
to  those  found  in  other  conglomerate 
glands.  We  have  here,  then,  a  con- 
geries of  minute  vessels  closely  packed 
together  into  a  small,  flattened,  bean- 
sha!)ed  organ  (for  the  ])erfonnance  of 
some  particular  iunctionsin  the  animal 
economy,  the  ^irecise  nature  of  wliich 
appears  as  yet  not  quite  understood), 
especially  liable  to  favom-  the  delay  or 
to  retard  the  motion  of  the  circidating 
fluid  :  hence  the  reason  of  the  conges- 
tion and  tumidity  wliich  we  so  fre 
quently  see  to  arise  sometimes  from 
slight  and  almost  inajipi'cciahlc  causes. 
Moreover,  from  the  ])eculiar  structure 
of  these  bodies,  any  umuiturnl  mate- 
rials, whetlier  liroiight  in  contnct  with 
or  formed  by  them,  cannot  escaiie,  ar.d 
must  tb-erofoiv   accunndale  aui!  cause 


their  enlargement.  In  this  way  inflam- 
mation is  established,  which  most  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  organ.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  different  morbid  ap- 
])earances  presented  in  tubercular  dege- 
neration of  tbese  organs. 

Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  has  veiy  care- 
fully described  these  appearances,  says,-" 
— "  In  their  first  state  of  simple  enlarge- 
ment, these  glands  present,  when  cut 
into,  a  pale  flesh  colour,  and  a  uniform 
soft  fleshy  texture.  As  tlie  disease  ad- 
vances, the  texture  becomes  firmer,  and 
the  colour  rather  paler.  In  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  next  stage  we  ob- 
serve portions  that  have  lost  the  flesh- 
colour,  and  have  acquired  a  kind  of 
semi-transparency,  and  a  texture  ap- 
proaching to  that'  of  soft  cartilage. 
While  these  changes  are  going  on,  we 
generally  observe  in  other  specimens 
tlie  commencement  of  the  oijake  wliito 
structure,  which  seems  to  be  the  last 
step  in  these  morbid  changes,  and  is 
strictly  analogous  in  its  appearance  and 
projjcrties  to  the  wJiite  tubercle  of  the 
lungs.  In  a  mass  of  considerable  size 
we  can  sometimes  observe  all  th.ese 
structures  often  in  alternate  strata, — 
some  of  the  strata  being  composed  of 
tlie  opake-wliite  matter,  others  present- 
ing the  semi-pellucid  appearance;  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  mass  we  find 
portions  which  retain  the  fleshy  appear- 
ance. In  the  most  advanced  stage  the 
opake-white,  or  ash-coloured  tubercular 
matter,  is  the  most  abundant ;  and  this 
afterwards  appears  to  be  gradually  soft- 
ened, until  it  degenerates  into  the  soft, 
cheesy  matter,  or  ill-conditioned  suppu- 
ration, so  familiar  to  us  in  affections  of 
this  nature." 

ilr.  Dairy mpk4  seems  to  have  care- 
fully examined  tlie  niicrosco])ic  struc- 
ture of  one  of  these  scrofulous  glands, 
which  is  thus  detailed  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
work: — "Tiiis  enlarged  gland  appears 
to  consist  of  a  general  parenchyma  in 
a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  sur- 
rounding irregular  masses  of  yellowish- 
wliite  matter,  more  immediately  the  suli- 
ject  of  examination.  In  direct  ]iroxi- 
mity  to  the  edges  of  this  wiiite  material, 
the  blood-vessels  arc  seen  to  be  more 
enlarged  and  congested  than  elsewliere; 
and  in  some  parts  the   capillaries  are 
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ocL'liuloil  with  coagulatctl  Wdoil.  Tlio 
]miTin.'liyiim,  which  ut  Hrst  sight  appears 
healthy,  is,  on  cxaiiiination  with  high 
])owei!i,  f'ouuil  to  be  inlillratetl  with  exu- 
dation-corpuscles  rescnililing  ]yin])h- 
globules.  The  natural  texture  of  the 
gland  consists  of  its  proper  corpuscles, 
iihunentous  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lyni- 
piuitics,  and  jierves.  In  this  morbid 
specimen  everywhere  is  the  lilamentous 
tissue  infiltrated,  and  its  fibres  sepa- 
rated by  innumerable  exudation-corpus- 
cles, and  the  projier  corpuscles  of  the 
gland  are  similarly  surrounded  and  im- 
Leddod.  As  tlio  2>;i.i'encliyma  is  nearer 
to  the  white  matter,  so,  i)roportioually, 
do  tlie  proper  corjiuscles  of  the  gland 
become  more  indistinct;  the  filamentous 
tissue  more  obscure;  the  blood-vessels 
irregularly  dilated,  and  filled  with  red 
globules;  and  tliey  at  last  disappear  in- 
sensibly. The  exudation-corpuscles  are 
more  numerous,  but  irregular  in  size 
and  shape,  and  interspersed  with  mi- 
nutely granular  matter."  I  have  occa- 
sionally met  with  round  concrete  masses 
of  tubercle  in  the  interior  of  the  gland 
enveloped  in  a  thin  pellucid  cyst,  the 
more  liuid  or  animal  portions  having 
been  absorbed,  leaving  little  else  than  a 
putty  calcareous  substance  of  pliospluite 
of  lime.  In  such  cases,  I  believe,  the 
disease  may  remain  quiescent  for  years, 
the  new  organized  cyst  or  covering  ap- 
pearing to  remove  it  from  the  influence 
of  the  neighbomiug  textures,  and  thereby 
preventing  that  irritating  action  upon 
them  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  reason 
why  subacute  inflammation  is  so  fre- 
quently set  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
morbid  product,  the  tendency  of  w-hich 
must  be  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
the  organ. 

^Ir.  Phillips  ingeniously  asks, — "  Is 
this  state  of  the  gland  characterised  in 
most  cases  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
volume,  density,  and  vascularity,  deter- 
mined by  the  circvilation  within  it  of 
blood  which  has  undergone  a  change,  or 
is  it  independent  of  the  blood  ?  Does 
the  blood  fit  this  organ  to  receive  the 
deposit,  or  does  the  organ  fit  itself?  It 
is  probable  that  each  of  these  causes 
may  in  turn  contribute  to  bring  about 
the  first  development  of  the  disease: 
for  example,  we  frequently  see  scrofu- 
lous glandular  enlargement  produced  by 
purely  local  causes  in  persons  where  the 
diathesis  or  predisposition  to  the  disease 
exists', — as  when  it  follows  blows  or 
other  injuries,  exposm-e  to  cold  cuiTents 


of  air,-:=  or  from  irritation  iirocecdingfrom 
some  adjacent  part.  The  gland  lure 
swells  autl  becomes  painful,  as  in  other 
injmrd  structures ;  but  in  place  of  pass- 
ing through  tho  difl'crcnt  stages  of 
healthy  or  acute  inllammation,  the 
exuded  plasma  has  a  tendency  to  dege- 
nerate into  a  low,  lifeless,  withered  ma- 
terial, whicli  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  organ  in  the  mo)-e  ad- 
vanced progress  of  tubercular  disease. 
In  other  cases,  the  enlargement  may,  at 
the  onset,  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  delay  consequent  upon  some  abnor- 
mal condition  of  its  own  pro]icr  secre- 
tion. That  the  mesenteric;  glands  be- 
come tumid  and  diseased  by  the  contact 
of  a  depraved  and  vitiated  state  of  the 
chyle  in  ill-fed  children,  appears  very 
generally  admitted;  and  it  appears  to 
me  no  less  probable  that  the  lymjih- 
glands  do  not  unfrequeutly  become  em- 
barrassed by  the  accumulation  and 
blocking  up  of  the  delicate  tubules  of 
the  gland.  The  effect  of  this  functional 
derangement  woidd  be  thiclcening  and 
engorgement  of  the  cellular  structures, 
"binding  these  tubes  together  witli  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  hindrance  to 
the  circulation  of  blood  throughout  the 
enlire  organ:  in  fact,  we  might  expect 
to  find  i)recisely  the  same  structural 
changes  as  in  the  former  case.  But 
whatever  is  the  first  link  in  the  chsiin  of 
morbid  action,  it  appears  very  certain 
that  increased  vascularity  of  the  medul- 
lary structure  of  the  gland  is  very  con- 
stantly met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  that  most  of  the  sub- 
sequent pathological  changes  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  the  disiutegi-ation 
and  decay  of  the  exuded  plasma  result- 
ing from  this  impeded  movement  of  the 
blood  m  the  capillary  vessels.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  the  pa]ier  before  alluded 
to,  believed  that  tlie  deposit  from  the 
blood  which  takes  place  in  these  scrofu- 
lous tumours  consists  of  albumen ;  and 
he  adduces  some  chemical  experiments 
in  support  of  his  statement,  which,  as 
they  accord  witli  some  of  the  most  recent 
views  regarding  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cle, I  sliall  quote : — When  a  gland  in 
the  first  state  of  enlargement,  presenting 
the  soft,  fleshy  appearance,  is  plunged 

*  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  this  affec- 
tion is  frequently  met  with  anions:  washerwo- 
men, cooks,  anil  other  domestic  servants,  who 
are  oblij^ed  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  large 
tires,  or  enveloped  in  steam,  and  thus  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  taking  cold,  particularly  in 
parts  so  constantly  e.xposed  as  the  neck. 
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into  boilinpf  water,  it  instantly  contracts 
considerablj'  in  its  dimeusious,  its  tex- 
ture becomes  inucli  firmer,  and  tbe 
colonr  changes  from  tbe  iicsb-colonr  to 
an  opake-w'iite  or  aslicolour.  ]^y  boil- 
ing lor  a  short  time,  it  loses  a  great 
part  of  its  weiglit ;  but  a  residue  is  left, 
which  has  increased  much  in  lirinness 
duiing  the  boiling,  has  lost  entirely  the 
flesh-colour,  and  exhibits  tlie  appear- 
ance, consistence,  and  projierties,  of 
coagulated  albumen.  The  jiart  that  is 
lost  seems  to  consist  jiartly  of  water,  hut 
cbiciiy  of  the  nuico-extractive  matter; 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  gelatine,  and  in  some  speci- 
mens the  coagulated  part  gave  traces  of 
fibrine,  but  in  small  quantity.  The 
proportions  of  these  ingredients  varied 
•exceedingly  in  diiferent  specimens,  and 
apparently  in  different  peiiods  of  the 
disease.  In  the  softest  state  in  which  I 
bad  occasion  to  examine  glands  con- 
siderably enlarged,  they  lost  by  boiling 
about  five-sixtlis  of  their  weight,  the 
remaining  part,  or  one-sixth,  heing  a 
firm  iriass,  with  the  ai)])earance  of  tbe 
firm  white  tubercle,  and  the  projierties 
of  coagulated  albumen,  (ilands  exa- 
mined in  what  appealed  to  be  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  lost  by 
boiling  a  smaller  pi'oportion,  perhaps 
from  two-tbiids  to  a  half  Portions  in 
the  sem.i-transparent  cartilaginous  state 
lost  about  a  fourth,  leaving  three-fourths 
of  their  weight  in  the  same  state  of 
firm  opnke  allmminous  coagulum.  The 
white  0])ake  tubercular  matter  lost  a 
still  smaller  proportion,  perhaps  a  sixtii ; 
and  when  this  could  be  procured  in  its 
dense  and  uniform  state,  and  detached 
from  any  mixture  of  the  other  struc- 
tures, portions  could  be  found  which 
scarcely  lost  anything  in  boiling,  but 
seemed  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
firm  white  substance,  with  all  the  ])ro- 
jjerties  of  coagulated  albumen.  The 
specnnens  examined  in  these  last  expe- 
riments exhibited  the  usual  appearance 
of  the  white  or  ash-coloured  tubercle; 
and  the  same  results  weie  obtiiined  from 
an  examination  of  the  white  tubercle  of 
the  lungs,  the  tubercular  diseiise  of  tiie 
bronchial  glands,  froui  tubercles  of  the 
liver,  certain  tumours  of  tbe  bruin,  and 
from  similar  diseased  masses  in  other 
situations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  tbe  lu-ojier- 
ties  of  the  mesenteric  or  lymphatic 
glands  in  their  healthy  stnte,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  their  size ; 


but,  in  some  of  the  smallest  that!  could 
distinctly  separate,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  very  little  removed  from  the 
healthy  state,  I  did  not  discover  any 
trace  of  albumeir.  They  were  nearly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  leaving  only  a 
small  residue  of  a  brownish  friable 
matter,  which  crumbled  when  rubbed 
between  tlie  fingtrs.  The  dissolved 
part  consisted  chiefly  of  gelatine. 

^luch  attention  has  recently  been 
paid  by  pathologists  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  in  tubercular  disease  ;  but,  as  yet, 
neither  the  chemical  analysis  or  micro- 
scopic examination  of  this  fluid  has 
contributed  much  that  can  be  said  to 
explain  many  of  tlic  remarkable  phe- 
nomena attending  it.  All  writers  agi-ee 
that  the  red  corpuscles  are  diminished 
in  quantity,  and  the  serous  and  watery 
parts  of  tiie  blood  correspondingly  in- 
creased, without  the  fibrine  iindcrgoing 
any  very  perceptiijle  change.  The 
blood,  therefore,  seems  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  condition  of  this  fluid 
observed  in  chlorosis,  and  other  anaemic 
diseases,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
red  corpuscles  never  descend  so  low  in 
any  form  of  tuberculosis  as  in  the 
former  case;  and  further,  that  the  pro- 
])ortion  of  albumen  is  always  much 
gi-cater  in  tubercular  affections. 

"Sl^l.  Becquerel  and  llodier.  and  ^Ir. 
Phillips,  found  the  saline  matters  of  the 
blood  increased.  In  G7  cases  examined 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  the  proportioil 
of  salts  in  almost  every  instance  ex- 
ceeded the  healthy  standard :  in  some 
instances  it  was  nearly  double.  Glover 
and  Nicholson,  on  the  contrary,  found 
the  salts  nearly  normal — oftener  below 
than  above  the  normal  standard. 

I  have  before  drawn  attention^-  to  tlie 
large  increase  of  the  colourless  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.  A  more  ex- 
tended series  of  observations  since  this 
2>eriod  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  this  class  of  diseases.  It 
seems  more  especially  marked  in  the 
su]ipiu-ative  stage  of  the  disease. 

7'rc«/?ne?j/.— Perhaps  there  is  no  sub- 
ject in  tbe  whole  range  of  medical 
science  more  complicated,  or  beset  with 
greater  difficulties,  than  the  treatment 
of  scrofulous  tumours,  and,  1  may  add, 
scrol'ula  generally.  Hence  it  too  iVe- 
qucntly  luii)i)ens  that,  resisting  for  a 


*  Medical.  Gazette,  vol.  xlvii.  page  147. 
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long  time  the  best  appliances  of  our  art, 
the  practitioner  heconies  cither  tiretl  or 
clisjjfiistcd   with   his   piiticiil;    and   the 
nntbrtunato  siifFfrcr  has  no  alternative 
but  to  become  the  prey  of  a  liost  of  nn- 
priiicipled   chailatans,  who,    by   either 
]n-oinisiiit(  iiinnediate  relief,  or  tlic  more 
subtle   dod^jjc   of  liohlin}^  out  a  distant 
l)rospect  of  cure,  induce  their  misjifuided 
victims  not  only  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  which 
they  stand   so   nnich   in   need  of.  but 
likewise  to  pledpfe  articles  of  furniture, 
and  even  clothes,  to  pay  for  tlieir  nau- 
seous compounds.     It  was  the   know- 
leds^e   of   several    facts   of   this   kind, 
whicli  T  collected  in  the  discharge  of 
the   duties   of  a  dispensary,    tliat  tirst 
more  jiarticularly  drew  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper  :  and  1  accord- 
ingly,  with    tlie   sanction   of    my   col 
leagu's,   made  it   a   speciality   in    iny 
practice;  and,  although  very  much  is 
wanting  before  our  knowledge  of  tliis 
disease  can  be  said  to  be  complete,  yet 
T  would  fain  ho))e  that  the  time  and 
labour  I  have  devoted  to  it  during  the 
last  tiiree  years  may  not  be  altogether 
void  of  interest  and  improvement  to 
some  at  least  of  those  of  my  readers 
whose  oj)]iortunities  of  observing  cases 
of  this   kind  have  been  comparatively 
more  limited. 

I  shall  first  dispose  of  the  local  and 
surgical  numagemeut  of  these  cases — 
afterwards  s])eak  more  particularly  of 
the  constitutional  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  such  drugs  as  have  more  imme- 
diately come  luider  my  notice.  We 
shall  suppose  that  all  the  means  within 
our  reach,  both  local  and  general,  have 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  tiunour  ]irogresses 
slowly  and  steadily  on  through  all  the 
varied  stages  of  inflammation,  soften- 
ing, and  decay  of  the  glandular  ])aren- 
chyma.  to  the  final  elimination  of  the 
jnorbid  products  by  the  usual  p)-ocess  of 
suppuration.  Is  there  in  all  this,  it 
nniy  be  asked,  anything  demanding 
more  than  the  usual  routine  of  treat- 
ment required  in  suppurating  tissues 
affecting  any  other  part  of  the  external 
surface  uf  the  body?  To  this  any  one 
who  has  can>fully  watched  the  ]>rogress 
of  a  single  case  will  unhesitatiuglv 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  ^luch  time 
may  be  savetl,  no  little  disfigurement  to 
the  patient  avoided,  hy  judicious 
management,  in  almost  every  stage  of 
the  disease. 


I  have  before  stated  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  sci'ofiilous  tmnours   to 
be   their   slow   growth,   the  absence  of 
])ain  and  tenderness  to  the  touch,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  usual  colour  and 
ap]iearance    of    the    skin.      This  may 
continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
according    to   the   jiarticnlar    tempera- 
ment  of  the  individual,  neglect  of  hy- 
gienic or  other  means,  which  will  cer- 
tainly at  no  distant  period  change  the 
aspect  and   condition  of  the  swelling. 
The  ])arts  now  become  painful  to  the 
touch  ;  the  stu'face  assumes  a  livid  or 
purple  colour — in  fad,  inflammation  is 
now  set  up  in  the  neighbouring  textures. 
Kflusion   very   freipiently    takes   place 
exterior  to  the  body  of  the  gland  con- 
tained in   and    circumscribed    by   the 
adjacent  cellular  membrane.     This  effu- 
sion may  become  organised,  and  thus 
continue  for  a  considerable  time ;  but, 
more    commonly,   efl'used    plasma,    in 
place  of  becoming  organised,  is  rapidly 
transformed  into  pus.     Now  we  know 
tliat  it  is  the  ])roperty  of  all  matter  to 
approach  the  surface,  even  when  there 
is   less  o])position  in   other  directions. 
The  absorption  should  take  place  most 
actively   towards    the   skin;     but    the 
abscess  in  these  cases  excites  so  small  a 
degree  of  irritation  that  the  rapid  ab- 
sor|)tion    of   the    intervening    textures 
and  pointing  of  the  abscess   does  not 
(juiokly  happen.     We   have,  therefore, 
an  increase  of  the  abscess  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  surrounding  cellular  tis- 
sues.     It  may   at  last  be  limited  by 
adhesive   inflammation,    which  checks 
its  further  progress ;    but,   more  com- 
monly, where  the  constitution  is  much 
enfeebled,    the    matter    creeps  slowly 
along  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  and  between  the  muscles,  some- 
times at  great  distances,  leaving  deep 
and  extensive  sinuses  always   difficult 
to  manage.     In  either  case,  the  vitality 
of  the  skin  and  integuments  covering 
the  abscess  generally  becomes  so  weak- 
ened and  impaired  by  the  slow  destruc- 
tion of  its  nutrient  vessels,  tiiat,  when, 
the   matter   does  make  its  way  to  the 
surface,  naturally  or  otherwise,  we  find 
there  is  little  or  no  disposition  to  unite 
with  the  subjacent  textures,  or  to  throw 
uj)  granulations  ;  so  that  the  destruction 
of  the  skin  corresponding  with  the  sur- 
face; of  the  abscess  is  almost  inevitable. 
This   always  retards   the  filling  up  of 
the  wound ;    and  it  has  therefore  been 
proposed  to  open  the  abscess  by  making 
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au  escbai"  with  caustic,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  extent  of  the  skin  correspond- 
ing with  the  circumference  of  the  ab- 
scess, with  a  view  of  hastening  this 
process,  and,  I  am  disjiosed  to  think, 
with  the  prospect  of  favourable  results ; 
for  we  generally  find  this  to  be  even- 
tually accomplished  by  Nature  before 
anything  like  a  healthy  granulating 
surface  is  produced. 

There  is  anotlier  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  a  suppurating  glandular 
tumour  from  a  common  abscess,  calcu- 
lated in  no  small  degree  to  retard  the 
curative  process.  The  principal  part 
of  the  swelling  in  these  cases  is  made 
up  of  the  engorged  gland,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  purulent  matter,  so 
that,  on  being  opened,  there  escapes 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  pus  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  tumour; 
the  swelling,  therefore,  remains  pretty 
much  the  same  size  as  before.  The 
walls  of  the  abscess  collajising  come  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  cellular  mem- 
brane and  hypertrophied  gland,  which 
not  only  prevents  the  adhesive  process 
from  taking  place,  but,  by  acting  pre- 
cisely as  a  sponge-tent,  or  any  other 
foreign  body,  necessarily  retards  the 
filling  up  of  the  wound,  and  a  thin 
l^urulent  fluid  continues  to  be  dis- 
charged as  long  as  any  portion  of  the 
gland  remains. 

The  case  is  rendered  still  more  te- 
dious and  i:>rotracted  when  the  deeper- 
seated  glands  are  affected,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  matter  has  burrowed  at 
some  distance  from  the  part  before 
finding  its  way  to  the  surface  :  and  here 
it  very  often  liappens  that  the  fistulous 
opening  or  channel  communicating  witb 
the  abscess  is  too  small  to  allow  of 
more  than  the  fluid  parts  to  escape, 
whilst  a  shreddy  mass  of  degenerate 
tissue  is  retained.  The  wound  may 
continue  discharging  through  this  small 
fistulous  passage  for  months  witliout  tlie 
swelling  undergoing  any  very  perceptible 
diminution  in  size,  until,  perhaps,  by  the 
continued  mechanical  distension,  the 
skin  and  integuments  become  so  weak- 
ened, and  their  vitality  so  imjjaircd, 
that  a  communication  is  established 
over  the  original  seat  of  the  abscess. 
The  subsequent  changes  are  ])retty  )nuch 
tlic  same  as  those  just  described.  ]Much 
that  I  have  now  stated  is  applicable  to 
other  cases  of  inflammation  affecting 
the  absorbent  glands,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  purely  strumous  character :    for 


instance,  sympathetic  abscesses  of  the 
axilla  and  groin,  from  wounds  and  other 
injuries  of  the  extremities,  are  some- 
times equally  difficult  to  manage,  and 
sometimes  jiursue  pretty  much  the  same 
tedious  course.  It  is  not  common,  how- 
ever, to  find  inflammation  set  up  in 
these  regions  from  such  causes  to  sup- 
purate unless  the  irritation  be  of  long 
continuance.  I  have  seen  tedious  ab- 
scesses of  this  kind  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently from  injuries  of  the  forearm, 
in  which  small  fragments  of  glass  or 
other  irritating  substances  had  in  all 
probability  remained  in  the  wound  for 
some  time  after  the  accident.  It  is  not 
in  eveiy  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
glands  that  the  adjacent  tissues  become 
so  much  involved  :  the  severity  of  this 
complication  will  of  course  depend  very 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution, 
the  rapidity  with  wl)ich  the  tubercular 
degeneration  of  the  gland  takes  place, 
and  likewise  the  degi'ee  of  organization 
possessed  by  the  morbid  material  so 
deposited. 

The  chief  indication  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ab- 
scesses is  clearly  to  save  as  much  of  the 
skin  and  integument  covering  the  gland 
as  possible,  as  a  means  both  of  cutting 
short  the  duration  of  the  disease  and 
avoiding  those  scars  and  unseemly 
marks  which  tend  so  much  to  disfigure 
and  annoy  the  unfortunate  ^^ctims  of 
this  complaint.  With  this  object,  as 
soon  as  the  least  feeling  of  fluctuation 
is  perceived  by  the  fingers,  whether  the 
skin  be  discoloured  or  not,  an  opening 
should  be  made  to  allow  the  matter  to 
escape,  for  tlic  longer  it  remains  the 
greater  will  be  the  loss  of  skin  and  the 
larger  the  cicatrix  which  follows  the 
healing  of  the  wound  :  moreover,  by 
opening  the  abscess  early,  immediate 
union  of  the  skin  with  the  subjacent 
textures  may  soon  follow,  and  the  sore 
get  well.  This  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
moted by  stimulating  and  astringent 
washes,  which  should  be  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess  soon  after  the 
opening  is  made.  Should  the  matter, 
in  place  of  being  circumscribed,  liave 
insinviated  itself  under  the  skin  at  a 
distance  from  the  original  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  the  external  opening  not 
be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  free 
exit  of  the  matter,  the  opening  should 
be  enlarged  with  a  bistoury,  and  the 
sinuses  injected  in  a  similar  way.  For 
this  purpose  I  ])rcfor  a  weak  solution  of 
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nitvato  of  silver  or  tliosnliilinto  of  zinc, 
live  or  six  gniins  to  tlie  nimco.  Should 
these  inciins  fail,  the  sinnses must  bo  laid 
open  thnmj^li  thoir  whole  extent,  tlie 
callous  edges  dissected  away,  and,  by 
tho  application  of  iniguents  or  w.ishes, 
healthy  granulations  may  be  established, 
and  tiie  healing  process  accomplislied  j 
with  no  very  great  disfigurement. ' 

If,  as  it  very  commonly  happens, 
from  the  meelianieal  distension  of  the 
engorged  gland,  that  the  vitality  of  tlie 
skin  is  so  enfeebled  that  sloughing  en- 
sues, the  ease  is  rendered  long  and 
tedious;  the  wound gradunlly  enlarges 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  disen.sed 
gland,  and  continues  in  this  state  as 
long  as  the  least  remnant  of  this  body 
remains.  Tiiis  impediment  to  the  heat- 
ing jn-ocess  being  removed,  the  wound 
fills  uji  by  granulations,  as  in  ulcers 
situated  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  host  aiiplieatiou  for  almost  every 
kind  of  S'^rofulous  sore  is  coi'tainly  the 
iodide  of  lead  ointment :  the  Ung.  Hyd. 
Nit.  Oxid.  is  more  stimulating  for  some 
very  indolent  and  flabby  sores  ;  but  tho 
former  has  generally  succeeded  witli  me 
so  well  that  I  now  seldom  use  any  other. 
The  disposition  to  scab  seems  very 
remarkable  in  all  these  kind  of  sores; 
and,  however  beneficial  this  process  may 
1)8  in  other  wounds,  it  very  nearly 
always  tends  to  impede,  rather  tlian 
otherwise,  the  healing  of  scrofulous 
ulcers,  not  only  by  preventing  granula- 
tions from  forming.  Init,  by  allowing  the 
ill-conditioned  materials  to  aoeumulate 
and  fester  under  it,  causes  I'nrtlK'r  de- 
struction to  the  subjacent  tissues.  I 
have  generally,  therefore,  directed  a 
poidtice  to  be  ap])lied  until  the  sore 
becomes  clean,  and  then  endeavour  to 
prevent  their  reproduction  by  some  of 
the  stimulating  applications  already  al- 
huled  to.  I  have  used  a  cata])lasm 
composed  of  bran,  linseed,  and  common 
yellow  soap  with  very  good  effect  in 
these  cases. 

Seeing  the  tedious  and  protracted  na- 
ture of  these  sores,  and  the  detbrmity 
that  almost  alwnys  attends  the  healing 
of  the  wound  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  points  out  to  us  the  de- 
sirability of  endeavouring  to  prevent  an 
abscess  from  ibrming,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  within  our  reach,  both  general 
and  loca.1,  calculated  to  disperse  tho 
swelling  prior  to  its  arriving  at  that 
stage  when  the  elimination  of  the  mor 
hid  products  by  suppuration  becomes 


inevitable.  Tiiis  leads  me  briclly  to 
notice  some  of  the  means  by  which  this 
objin-t  may  sometimes  be  accomplished. 
We  have  observed,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  conunnnication,  that  these  glandu- 
lar swellings  are  met  with  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.  The  patient 
may,  for  example,  present  the  line,  deli- 
cate, v.'liite  skin,  tho  tumid  lip,  and 
crimson  hue  of  cheek,  and  the  languid, 
listless,  and  enfeebled  gait  so  familiar 
to  us  in  persons  possessing  the  well- 
marked  lymphatic  temperament;  or  all 
these  signs  of  the  stvnmous  constitution 
may  be  ibr  tlie  most  jiart  wanting,  and 
we  have  the  outward  charactci's  of  a 
soiind  and  vigoious  constitution ;  or 
there  may  be  evidence  of  a  previously 
iicqnired  syphilitic  taint  sufficient  to 
justify  our  pronoTmcing  this  to  have- 
been  the  primary  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease.  A  disease,  thcrelbre,  occurring 
under  so  many  and  varied  aspects  must 
of  necessity  require  different  modes  of 
treatment.  If,  for  instance,  the  swell- 
ings apjieared  for  tho  first  time  after  an 
attack  of  primnry  8y])hilis,  the  iodide  of 
potnssimn  and  sarsnjiariJla  will  be  found 
the  best  remedy,  all  other  remedies,  as- 
i'ar  as  my  experience  goes,  being  per- 
fectly useless. 

I  have  made  trial  of  most  of  the  re- 
puted antiscrofulous  remedies,  and  must 
confess  with  very  indifl'erentresults.  The 
following,  however,  deserve  some  no- 
tice :— mercury,  barium,  iodine,  alkalies, 
cod-liver  oil,  &c. 

Mercnn/. — Of  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  this  metal  I  have  commonly 
preferred  the  Hyd.  c.  Creta  and  the  bi- 
chloi'ide.  The  former  may  be  given,  in 
combination  with  rhubarb  and  magne- 
sia, as  an  alteriitive  aperient,  every  other 
night,  or  oftener,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  benefit  accruing  from 
some  simple  combination  of  this  knid, 
by  improving  tlie  accretions,  and  giving 
tone  to  the  digestive  mucous  surfaces, 
is  often  very  striking;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  some  of  the 
milder  descriptions  of  the  cases  get  well 
by  a  sliort  continuance  of  these  medi- 
cines alone.  It  should.  I  think,  precede 
every  other  kind  of  treatment.  The 
bichloride  I  have  given  in  doses  of 
1  Kith  to  l-20tli  of  a  grain  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  or  in  the  form,  of  a  pill, 
with  the  Ext.  of  Sarsa,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.  I  have  seen  it  of  use  in  cases 
of  glandular  swellings  complicated  v.-ith 
some   of  the   more  obstinate  forms   of 
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scaly  cutaijcous  disease,  and  |iarticularly 
psoriasis.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  provided  the  general  health  be 
good,  this  preparation  may  he  given 
with  advantage.  It  sometimes  rapidly 
causes  the  absorption  of  the  intervening 
cellular  tissue,  by  which  several  isolated 
tumours  are  often  aggregated  into  one 
firm  resisting  mass ;  and  liere  its  benefi- 
cial operation  seems  to  stop,  the  glands 
themselves  being  seldom  completely 
dispersed  by  this  remedy,  however  long 
continued.  In  imtable  subjects  it  ra- 
pidly brings  on  sap]jurative  inHamma- 
tion,  and  this  may  be  said  to  bring  the 
case  to  a  close  earlier  than  otherwise 
might  have  happened. 

Barium. — I  have  made  trial  of  this 
remedy,  so  much  e.xtolled  by  some  of 
the  older  writers,  and  am  disjiosed  to 
entertain  a  very  favourable  ojjinion  of 
its  efficacy,  ])articularly  in  chlorotic, 
cachectic,  and  other  cases  attended  with 
a  languid  circulation  and  much  general 
debility:  it  seems,  therefore,  well  adapted 
for  females  of  a  lymphatic  temperament 
and  attended  with  any  irregularity  of 
the  menstrual  fuuctioo.  I  generally 
use  it  in  combination  with  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron.  ^  i3aryta  Chlorid. 
gr.  X.;  Tiuct.  Ferri  Mur.  5ij-  to  3SS. ; 
Syr.  Aurantii  vel  Aq.  Destillat.  5X. — 
Mix;  of  this  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Codliver  oil  has  ajipeared  to  me  to 
exercise  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
great  majority  of  external  glandular 
tumours.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  a  potent  and  most 
valuable  remedy  in  some  forms  and 
complications  of  the  disease  :  when  as- 
sociated with  caries  of  the  bones  or 
phthisis,  for  instance,  I  almost  invaria- 
bly order  the  oil,  as  exercising  a  most 
beneficial  influence  in  both  these  cases. 
Again,  in  many  of  those  boggy  and  un- 
healthy sores  which  are  observed  to 
remain  unchanged  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  are  usually  covered  with  a  thin  dr}* 
crust,  which,  on  being  removed,  exposes 
a  pale,  soft,  flabby  ulcer,  exuding  a 
thin,  grumous,  unhealthy-looking  mat- 
ter ;  I  have  often  observed  tliese  kinds 
of  sores  get  well  by  a  leughtened  con- 
tinuance of  cod-liver  oil,  having  pre- 
viously resisted  most  otiier  remedies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  its 
operation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
tliat  it  supplies  to  the  blood,  and  thence 
to  the  diflorent  tissues  of  the  body,  very 
imjiortant    nutritive    materials    v.liich 
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were  previously  wanting.  Where,  for 
instance,  we  see  a  sore  exuding  a  thin 
colourless  fluid  as  transjiarent  as  water, 
alkaline,  and  coagulating  on  the  appli- 
cation of  an  acid,  consisting  of  little 
else  than  the  serous  and  watery  portions 
of  the  blood,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
so  abundant  in  this  fluid,  incapable, 
therefore,  of  cell  growth  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  tissues,  from  a  deficiency 
or  imperfect  assimilization  of  that 
higiier  organized  material,  the  fibrine  : 
if,  under  these  circiimstauces,  cod- 
liver  oil,  or  any  otlier  agent,  causes  the 
sore  to  throw  up  healthy  granulations 
and  get  well,  it  must  be  by  supplying 
tlie  blood  witli  a  more  highly  vitalized 
jiabulum,  which,  by  increasing  the  red 
corpuscles,  substitutes  for  the  serous  and 
watery  blood-liquor  a  ])lasma  more  in 
accordance  with  w:hat  we  knovv'  to  be 
the  healthy  and  standard  condition  of 
this  fluid. 

Alkalies  iiave  for  a  long  time  been 
reputed  as  valuable  anti-strumous  reme- 
dies, and  have  been  recommended  very 
recently  by  some  very  high  authorities. 
This  has  doubtless  arisen  in  some  mea- 
sure from  some  partiality  for,  or  the 
belief  in,  the  antiquated  doctrine  which 
assumes  that  tliei-e  is  some  specific  acid 
principle  pervading  the  animal  fluids 
which  determines  the  development  of 
the  disease.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis ; 
and  I  have,  by  some  attention  to  this 
point,  satisfied  myself  that  there  are  no 
grounds  whatever  for  believing  that  an 
excess  of  acid  of  any  kind  is  generated 
either  in  the  chylopoietic  viscera  or  eli- 
minated from  the  system  with,  the  difte- 
rent  excretory  products.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  irregular  appetite,  bad 
digestion,  and  vitiated  alvine  discharges, 
do  frequently  in  childhood  precede  the 
early  manifestations  of  scroi'ula,  and 
seem  to  point  out  the  probability  of 
there  being  an  excess  of  acid  generated 
in  the  primre  viae  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  tluit  this  shoidd  be  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  disease. 
Not  only  on  these  grounds,  but  from 
l)ractical  experience,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  little  benefit  will 
result  from  any  lengtliened  persistence 
in  this  class  of  remedies :  on  the  con- 
trary, T  am  disposed  to  believe  tliat  they 
are  sometimes  absolutely  injurious,  by 
deteriorating  still  more  the  already  too 
impovcrisiied  blood.  In  proof  of  this 
I  mav  mention  that,  during  the  trial  I 
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made  witn  tlie  various  alkaline  propai'a- 
lions  reputotl  to  cure  scrofula,  I  ob- 
scrvt'tl  in  many  instances  one  of  the 
commonest  complications  of  this  disease 
to  appear:  I  allude  to  ophthalmia, 
which  as  speedily  yielded  to  the  oppo- 
site treatment. 

Iodine,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
witli  potass,  lias  succeeded  luit  inuillc- 
rcntly  in  my  hands;  and  I  believe  it 
will  bo  found  tliat  the  value  of  tliis 
substance  has  been  much  overestimated. 
Tlie  iodide  of  iron,  however,  is  a  very 
excellent  preparation,  and  may  be  given 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
cod-liver  oil. 

Phosphoric  acid. — In  one  of  my  for- 
mer coinmunicatious  I  casually  alluded 
to  phosi^horic  acid  as  a  medicine  which 
I  had  seen  to  exercise  a  very  beneticial 
effect  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
Since  this  period  I  have  steadily  watched 
its  operation   iqion   a  more    extended 
scale,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  it  will  be 
found  in  no  degree  inferior  to  any  before 
mentioned.     Its  efl'ects  are  sometimes 
very  marked  in  some  of  those  obstinate 
forms  of  strumous  conjunctivitis  which 
we  know  will  sometimes  resist  for  along 
time  every  kind  of  treatment,  and  at 
other    times    will     r^uickly     disappear 
under  the  influence    of   some   simple 
local  application,  but  perhaps  as  spee- 
dily return  under  the  sliglitest  exciting 
cause.     In  these  (if  one  may  so  express 
it)    intermittent  forms   of  ophthalmia 
arising  in   a  scrofulous  constitution  I 
have   foiuid    this   medicine  of  especial 
service,  not  only  in  completely  removing 
the  disease,  but  also  in  preventing  its 
recurrence.     I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving 
it  in  the  infusion  of  Columbo,  commenc- 
ing with  five  minims  of  the  dilute  acid 
of    the    Pharniacopcsia,   gradually    in- 
creasing it  to  twenty  or  more.   This  com- 
bination seems  to  agree  very  well  with 
the   stomach,   and,   unlike   most  other 
mineral  acids,  maybe  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  without  producing  any 
unpleasant  effects.     Whether  its  benefi- 
eifil  effects  are  confined  to  its  tonic  in- 
fluence, or  exercise  some  more  specific 
influence   upon   the  blood  and  system 
generally,  I  do  not  know. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
swellings,  I  believe  tliat  mucl  harm  is 
sometimes  done  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  frictions  with  the  iodine  ointment 
and  other  compounds,  by  inducing  a 
low  form  of  inflammatorv  action  in  the 


skin  and  integuments,  and  the  chance 
of  bringing  on  su])puration,  whicli  it  is 
desirable  in  many  cases,  for  reasons 
before  stated,  to  prevent.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  also  from  tlio  fact  that  the 
action  of  all  such  a])pHcations  is  veiy 
feeble  in  disi)ersing  the  tumour  under 
any  circumstances,  I  seldom  now  have 
recourse  to  tliem. 

In  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  inflam- 
matory action  after  a  trial  of  some  of 
the  foregoing  internal  medicines,  I  pre- 
fer, as  a  counter-irritant,  pencilling  the 
part  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  a 
few  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days.  This,  I  think,  is  a  milder  and 
safer  proceeding  than  the  use  of  blisters, 
the  action  of  which  is  more  diffusive 
and  irritating. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  utmost  attention  being  paid  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances  regarding  the 
general  management  of  scrofula  ;  such 
as  good  and  wholesome  food,  good  air, 
sea-bathing,  exercise,  and  various  other 
hygienic  means,  which  are  known  to 
exercise  the  happiest  effects  in  eveiy 
form  and  variety  of  this  disease ;  and, 
if  trusted  to  alone,  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, in  many  instances  give  the  pa- 
tient as  good,  if  not  better,  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  this  most  intractable  dis- 
ease. 

O.\ford  Street,  Liverpool, 
July  30,  1S51. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  STERXAL 
EXD  OP  THE  CLAVICLE. 

By  John  L.  Milto^i,  M.R.C.S. 


DisLoc.\Trox  of  either  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  Com))Iete  dislo- 
cation of  the  sternal  end  I  have  never 
seen,  and  but  very  few  cases  are  on  re- 
cord; while  that  of  the  scapular  end, 
though  much  more  common,  is  yet  sel- 
dom met  with,  even  by  those  who  have 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  treating 
and  viewing  every  variety  of  injury: 
indeed,  the  extreme  firmness  of  its  con- 
nections, and  its  great  length  and  slen- 
derncss,  render  this  bone  much  more 
liable  to  fracture  than  to  dislocation. 

When  dislocated  at  its  scapular  en'I 
it  is  almost  always  upwards ;  of  any  oth or 
form  I  know  nothing,  having  never 
seen  a  case;  and  as  the  symptoms  are 
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■well  known  and  easily  recognised,!  pur- 
pose limiting  tbe  remarks  I  have  to 
make,  to  the  treutment  of  dislocation 
Tipwards  of  the  scapular  end  of  the 
clavicle. 

This  has  been  to  a  gi'cat  extent  un- 
successful in  tlie  very  best  liands,  and 
some  of  our  first  surgeons  have  expressed 
tliemselves  very  decidedly  upon  this 
point.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work 
on  dislocations,  candidly  admits  the 
great  ditficulty  there  is  in  obviating  tlie 
deformity  and  weakness  whicli  arise 
from  it;  he  always  told  liispuiMls,  "you 
are  not  to  expect  that  the  parts,  after 
the  utmost  care  in  the  treatment,  will, 
in  dislocation  of  either  end  of  the  clavi- 
cle, be  very  exactly  adjusted;  some  pro- 
jection, some  sliglit  deformity,  will  i-e- 
main  ;  and  it  is  necessary  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  treatment  that  this 
should  be  stated  to  the  patient,  as  he 
may  otherwise  suspect  that  it  has  arisen 
from  yom'  ignorance  or  negligence. 
You  may  at  the  same  time  infoi-m  him 
that  a  very  good  use  of  the  limb  will 
be  recovered,  although  some  deviation 
from  the  natm-al  form  of  the  parts  may 
remain,  in  a  slight  ]irojection  of  the 
sternum,  or  some  elevation  of  the  ster- 
nal end  of  the  clavicle." 

~SIy.  Fergusson,  after  speaking  of  the 
xisual  means  of  treatment,  says,  "  these 
means,  however,  combined  with  keeping 
■;'the  arm  steady  in  a  sling,  will  in  all 
likelihood  not  have  the  desired  clFect ; 
and  moreover  the  pain  which  the  in- 
juiy  occasions  is  not  so  great  as  to 
induce  the  patient  to  submit  to  tlie  irk- 
someuess  of  a  continued  application  of 
«uch  an  apparatus." 

Mr.  I.iston.  in  his  Practical  Surgery, 
says,  "difficulty  of  preserving  tlie  parts 
in  their  natural  situation  will  always 
be  experienced,  and  the  cine  will  be 
slow  and  imperfect ;"  and  agnin,  in  his 
Elements  of  Surgery,  "  but,  after  the  ut- 
most care  a,nd  patience,  there  still  re- 
mains in  almost  every  case,  some  pro- 
jection more  than  before  the  accident. 
The  ligaments  are  slow  in  uniting,  and 
the  union  is  imperfect  and  weak  " 

Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Edinbu!-gh  Dis- 
sector, tells  us,  "  the  cin-e  is  seldom  or 
never  complete,  a  slight  ])rojcction  of 
the  clavicle  always  remaining,  even  in 
the  most  ex]ierienced  hands." 

Mr.  Skey  says,  "  to  retain  it  (the 
clavicle)  in  contact  with  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  acromion  is  always  a 
difiBcultv.     This  end.  however,  will  lie 


attained  by  a  firm  compress  on  the  ar-- 
ticuhition,  frdl  extension  of  the  shoulder 
by  means  of  a  compress  placed  in  tiie 
axilla,  and  elevation  of  the  entire  arm,, 
wiiich  should  be  fixed  at  the  side  in  a 
sling." 

"  In  from  four  to  six  weeks,"  says 
Clielius,  "  the  bandage  may  be  removed; 
most  commonly  there  remains  greater 
or  less  dis]}lacement;  which,  however, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
the  shoulder:"  and  his  commentator, 
Yly.  South,  says,  "the  dislocation  of  the 
collar-bone  upon  tlie  spine  of  tlie  blade- 
bone  is  one  of  the  most  tiresome  acci- 
dents we  have  to  do  with  ;  at  least  in 
all  the  cases  I  have  had  to  deal  with, 
and  the  injury  is  not  unfrequent,  I  have 
never  been  able  by  any  contrivance  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  and  have  tiierefore 
given  uj)  attempting  to  jceep  it  reduced, 
and  only  endeavour  to  keep  it  at  rest, 
so  that  it  may  form  new  connections  oii 
the  scapular  spine." 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  gi'ades  of 
this  luxation;  one  in  wliich  the  acro- 
mion and  clavicle  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  one  in  -which,  in  ad- 
dition, the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments 
are  torn,  especially  tlie  conoid.  Here 
tliere  is  much  more  displacement  of  the 
clavicle. 

When  its  attachments  are  thus 
loosened  and  torn  asund«r,  the  clavicle 
rise.^,:::  a  fact  wliich  appears  to  me  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  attention,  and 
which  the  anatomical  connections  of 
this  bone  forbid  us  to  ascribe  to  any- 
thing but  muscular  contraction,  for  if 
forced  down,  and  then  released  from 
pressure,  it  again  rises.  The  voluntary 
muscles,  when  healthy,  seem  always  to 
be  at  some  degree  of  extension,  for  as 
soon  as  one  of  their  fixed  attachments 
is  loosened,  or  brought  nearer  to  the 
other  liy  displacement  of  a  limb  or  bone, 
they  immediately  contract,  and  remain 
so  long  after  any  stimulus  has  ceased 
to  be  a]iplied.  We  see  tliis  very  plainly 
in  many  fractiu'cs  and  dislocations,  and 
tlie  muscles  of  organic  life  seem  to  act 
in  mucli  tlie  same  way;  they  are  dis- 
tended  only  by  forces  foreign  to  their 
organization  ;  Iheir  only  power  is  to 
contract.  T,et  us  tlien  see  what  muscles 
can  act  on  the  clavicle. 

The  clavicle  gives  attachment  bv  tlic 


*  "  .Vnd  in  severe  cases  the  coraco-claviculnr 
liir.'ir.u'iits  (are  ruptured),  in  whicli  case  the  cla- 
vicle not  only  rises,  but  projects,  &c."— Fdin- 
burg;;  L;sscctor. 
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supoiior  surface  of  its  sternal  oxtreinitv 
to  tlie  storno-c'lciilo  mastoid  ;  tlio  longi- 
tudinal depression  on  its  inferior  sur- 
faee  to  the  subclavius ;  tlii>  anterior 
border  by  its  sternal  half  to  the  pecto- 
ralis  major;  by  its  ai-romial  tiiird  to 
the  deltoid  :  the  ])Osterior  border  by  its 
acromial  tbird  to  tlic  trapezius. 

At  lirst  view  it  would  a|)pear  that 
when  left  to  tlic  iniim])eded  aetiou  of 
the  muscles,  the  clavicle  nuist  neces- 
sarily be  drawn  down  and  not  up,  for 
-while  it  can  only  be  drawn  up  by  tlie 
trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid.  and  ])or- 
haps  through  the  medium  of  the  cervical 
fascia  by  tlie  ])latysma  myoides,  it  is 
acted  upon  below  by  the  subclavius, 
ficltoid,  and  pectoralis  major.  Its  rising, 
"therefore,  seems  only  exi)licablo  on  tlie 
supposition  that  the  contracting  power 
of  tlie  portions  of  tliese  large  muscles 
attached  to  the  clavicle  is  weakened  by 
the  overstretching  they  are  so  violently 
subjected  to.  Tlie  force  which  tears 
through  the  strong  coraco-clavicular 
ligaments  may  well  tell  on  muscles. 

Were  the  humerus  alone  depressed  it 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
keep  the  bones  in  contact,  but  the  con 
trary  is  seen  in  practice,  for  no  skill  has 
as  yet  proved  successful ;  whereas  if  the 
clavicle  be  forced  down  towards  the 
humerus,  and  the  latter  at  tlie  same  time 
elevated,  no  such  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty is  experienced.  The  second  of 
the  following  oases  will,  I  think,  exem- 
plify this  as  strongly  as  one  instance 
can  exemplify  a  rule. 

^ly  own  exjx'rience  of  these  injuries 
is  limited  to  three  cases,  with  the  his- 
tory of  which  I  shall  conclude  this 
pajier. 

Case  I. — The  patient,  an  old  man, 
■was  working  in  the  yard  of  a  house  at 
which  tlie  roof  was  being  re]iaired,  when 
some  bricks  fell  from  a  gi'eat  height 
ujion  him.  He  was  brought  into  one 
of  the  London  hospitals  and  dressed  by 
the  house-surgeon,  whom  I  was  at  that 
time  assisting.  The  dislocation  was 
very  complete,  but  tlie  man  was  so  se 
verely  injured  thnt  lie  sank  on  the  third 
day  after  the  accident,  and  consequently 
could  not  form  a  subject  of  treatment. 
No  examinationof  the  body  after  death 
could  be  obtained. 

Case  II.  —  Some  gentlemen  Avere 
playing  one  evening  at  gymnastics, 
"when  one  of  them  was  thrown  from  a 
•considerable    height.      The   fall  being 


very  sudden  and  violent,  he  pitched 
with  sucli  force  with  his  shoulder  on 
the  hearth-stone,  tluit  it  was  at  first 
thought  he  was  killed  by  the  blow.  On 
being  sent  for  I  could  detect  no  injury 
except  a  severe  dislocation  of  tlie  cla- 
vicle to  such  an  extent  as  left  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  (;oraco- 
clavicular  ligaments  were  torn.  As  the 
])atient  seemed  disposed  to  become  de- 
lirious, the  arm  was  siniidy  confined, 
and  quiet  was  recommended  :  this  was 
on  the  7th  of  April,  18-40. 

The  next  day  the  arm  was  bound  up 
by  means  of  the  ligure  S  bandage,  a 
pud  in  the  axilla,  and  a  sling.  The  pa- 
tient was  seen  by  Mr.  Coulson,  who  ex- 
jjressed  himself  satislied  with  the  way  iu 
which  it  was  fixed,  but  stated  some 
doubts  as  to  the  probability  of  au  ulti- 
mate euro. 

For  twenty-four  hours  all  seemed  to 
go  well,  butafter  this  nothing  answered. 
If  bound  up  moderately  tight  the  ban- 
dages soon  slackened,  and  the  displace- 
ment returned;  if  strapped  up  tight 
the  patient  could  not  endure  the  torture. 
^Ir.  Hancock's  ajiparatus  was  then  pro- 
cured, but  the  patient  could  not  bear 
the  pain  it  occasioned,  nor  could  he 
sleep  if  it  was  kept  on  at  night:  in. 
fact,  in  his  communication  to  me,  he 
says — "  f  jr  one  entire  week  I  suffered 
intense  agony." 

It  now  appeared  to  me  that,  if  I  could 
depress  the  clavicle,  the  scapula  could 
be  easily  maintained  iu  contact  with  it; 
and  this  I  accordingly  set  about  doing 
in  tlu^  following  way  : — Strijis  of  mole- 
skin plaster,  long  enough  to  reach  fronx 
the  crest  of  the  ileum  in  front  over  the 
clavicle  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum  be- 
hind, were  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  thrown 
over  the  clavicle ;  their  attachments 
were  then  secured  by  a  broad  baud  of 
]ilaster  reaching  nearly  to  the  ribs. 
Wlicn  well  set,  this  gave  a  gieat  jjur- 
chase,  and,  by  means  of  a  thick  com- 
press i^laced  crosswise  on  the  clavicle, 
I  bore  this  down.  The  ends  of  the 
moleskin  were  then  applied  to  the  back, 
and  secured  by  the  other  end  of  the 
liroad  band  passing  over  them :  the 
humerus  was  now  fixed  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  patient  now  remained  quietly 
at  home  for  a  week,  feeling  quite  com- 
fortable. The  bandage  was- then  taken 
off,  and  a  fresh  one  put  on.  He  was 
ordered  fresh  air,  ])lenty  of  walking, 
steel  medicines,  and  a  iiouri.shing  diet. 
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By  the  'M  of  May  he  felt  so  recovered 
that  he  iusiste;!  oa  haviii^jthe  banda^fes 
taken  off",  and  ae  'ordingly  weutv.ith  ine 
to  Mr.  Coulson,  wiion,  ou  tlie  bandages 
being  vomoved.  a  complete  cure  seemed 
to  have  taken  place. 

For  a  day  or  two  this  ajipeared  to 
continue,  but  at  tlie  end  of  live  days 
there  was  a  marked  return  of  the  dis- 
placem-Mit,  perhaps  from  his  making 
too  free  a  use  of  tlie  arm.  The  band- 
ages were  therelbrc  put  on  again,  and, 
as  a  measure  of  ]irecantion,  were  kept 
on  till  tlie  1st  of  June,  when  they  were 
finally  removed,  and  a  sling  substituted. 

At  this  time  there  aijpoared  no  dis- 
placement wiiatever  of  the  clavicle,  and 
the  patient,  being  enjoined  to  use  no 
great  exertion,  discontinued  attendance, 
so  that  I  shall  leave  him  to  finish  the 
narrative  in  bis  own  words: — 

"  Between  the  1st  of  June  and  the 
8th  I  wore  a  dress  coat,  and  went  to  the 
theatre,  without  sufteriug  the  least  in- 
convenience. 

"  On  the  31st  of  July  (a  very  hot 
day)  I  went  to  the  Holboru  Baths  for 
the  surpose  of  having  a  bathe,  and  to 
test  the  cure  of  my  shoulder  by  at  least 
making  an  attempt  to  swim,  upon 
which  ability  a  grave  doubt  bad  been 
cast,  when,  to  my  great  delight,  I  was 
able  to  swim  fully  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  before.  Since  that  time  I  have 
swum,  boxed,  and  used  all  kinds  of 
hard  exercise,  without  e.xperienclng  any 
weakuess  or  diminution  of  strength  in 
that  shoulder." 

I  have  recently  examined  this  gen- 
tleman's chest,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  really  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  shoulders. 

C.vsE  III.  —  A  labouring  man  was 
hurled  underneath  a  cart  load  of  rub- 
bish. On  being  released  he  only  com- 
2)lained  of  some  bruises,  and  ])ain  and 
weakness  in  his  shoulder.  Oa  exami- 
nation, I  found  that  be  bad  dislocated 
his  clavicle.  The  accident  was  not 
nearly  so  well  mai'ked  as  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  tlie  conoid  ligament  having 
seemingly  escaped:  the  clavicle  was, 
however,  somewhat  elevated,  and  I  sa- 
tisfied myself  by  i-epeated  examina- 
tions that  I  could  depress  it.  The  man 
was  compelled  by  his  circumstances  to 
enter  some  hospital,  and  1  never  saw 
anything  more  of  him,  nor  could  lever 
find  him  out  by  the  address  he  gave 
me. 
40,  Jewin  Street,  City. 


POISONIiS^G  BY  SULPHURIC  ACID, 

and  ox  it3  detection  in  tue  blood 
and  visceka. 

By  De.  Geoghegan,  Peof.  R.C.S.I. 


The  following  observations  are  chiefly 
intended  to  prove  that  sulphuric  acid 
does  not,  as  hitherto  believed,  constitute- 
one  of  the  e.xceptioiis  to  the  rule  that 
poisons  which  liave  been  absoriied  may 
be  discovered  in  the  blood  and  in  the- 
structure  of  tlie  secreting  organs,  &c. ; 
and  also  to  indicate  a  method  by  which 
its  detection  may  be  accomplished  with 
facility  by  the  practised  inquirer.  As 
the  case  which  tends  to  establish  the 
above  doctrine  ]iossesses  several  featm-es 
of  interest,  I  propose  giving  a  p;-elimi- 
nary  outline,  ba,viug  the  permission  of 
Dr.  Butcher,  Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hos- 
pital, to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
for  the  opportunity  of  observing  it  dur- 
ing life,  and  of  attending  the  iusjiection. 

A  young  and  muscular  female,  pre- 
viously healthy,  committed  suicide  on 
June  i9th,  by  swallowing,  about  noon, 
1§  tluidounces  (as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained)  of  oil  of  vitriol.  In  about 
half  an  hour  she  was  discovered  lying 
on  the  ground,  screaming  with  pain, 
retching,  and  incapable  of  speaking  or 
swallowing.  She  was  subsequently 
seen  by  a  horaoeopathist,  who,  untrue 
to  bis  principles  (?),  did  not  administer 
more  sulphuric  acid,  but  ordei-ed  a  mus- 
tard emetic,  and  shortlj''  afterwards  con- 
signed her  to  the  care  of  aneighi)oaring 
allopath,  by  whom  magnesiawas  injected 
into  the  stomach.  The  jiatient  for  three 
or  four  hours  had  vomiting,  which  did 
not  subsequently  recur. 

There  were  none  ot"  the  ordinary  signs 
of  collapse,  except  a  sunken  condition 
of  the  countenance,  which  continued 
tlu-oughout.  On  the  next  morning 
(having  been  removed  to  hospital)  sho 
was  free  from  pain  in  the  stomach,  ex- 
cept on  i)ressure,  and  had  but  little 
thirst.  The  belly  was  not  swollen  ;  the 
extremities  and  the  surface  warm;  pulse 
108,  soft,  and  of  considerable  volume. 
She  had  passed  a  little  slightly  acid 
urine,  ancl  two  alvine  discharges,  the 
latter  having  a  carbonaceous  aspect  and 
jieculiar  odour.  The  most  prominent 
conditions  were  now — a  somewhat  la- 
bouicd  ins](iration,yet  quite  unattended 
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•witli   anj'  sign  of   larynr/eal  distress ; 

lond  imieous  rnttlo  in  tlu>  tanccs.  ap- 
pairiitly  luisiiii,'  IVoiii  la-cuuiuhiliou  pro- 
lincrd  bv  iho  oxtronio  diilicidly  of  swnl- 
lowiiij,'; — fluids  rogur^'itatiiuf  tliroii.rjli 
the  uoso.  Slio  was  luiablo  to  artii'ulali.', 
or  protrude  tlio  ratlicr  slirimkcii  touguo; 
ti:>>  angles  of  tlie  nioiitli  siiowed  brown 
st.dns  ;  the  o]iitl)oliuni  of  the  cheeks 
was  white,  opaque,  and,  in  part,  de- 
tmdied.  Tliere  was  no  tenderness  on 
external  ]trcsstn'e  of  the  fauces.  Grave 
nnisicul  n'des  were  audible  in  the  lateral 
region  of  the  left  lung.  Tiio  pulse  oe- 
caine  progressively  weaker  and  move 
rapid,  and  rcs])iration  more  dillieult. 
Slio  was  sensil)le  apparently  a  short 
time  before  death,  wbieli  took  place 
thirty  one  koiirs  after  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed.  The  surJace  continued 
warm  throughout. 

Inspection. 

Eigor  mortis  was  complete  in  three 
hours,^  and  the  interior  examination 
was  made  twenty  hours  after  death. 
Weather  very  warm,  i'utrefaction  had 
set  in  actively  in  the  abdomen,  face, 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Digestive  tube. — Epithelium  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  v»as  detached, 
thickened,  cribriform,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowisb-grey  colour;  tliat  of  the  palatine 
arches  and  tonsils  whitish  in  patches. 
The  lining  of  the  cesophagus  was  much 
plicated,  and  showed  numerous  yel- 
l()wis!i-grey  tlocculi,  sliglitly  adiierent, 
disposed  aJong  tbesuuniiitsof  the  plicae, 
and  more  numerous  near  tlie  stomach. 
The  deeper  parts  of  the  mucous  coat 
were  injected.  Tlie  iunei-  surface  of  the 
stomach,  for  tin-ee  quarters  of  its  lengtli 
from  the  cardia.  Avas  black,  WMtb  a  slight 
tinge  of  red,  stained  the  fingers  on 
handling,  and  exhibited  numerous  firm, 
rough,  and  very  prominent  ridges,  wiiich 
were  found  to  be  exclusively  formed  of 
the  mucous  coat  infiltrated  with  altered 
blood.  In  the  intersjiaces  the  mem- 
brane was  partially  destroyed,  and  else- 
where much  thinned,  and  of  a  cherry- 
red  colour:  towards  the  pylorus  the 
lining  coat  was  greenish-grey,  swollen, 
filamentous,  and  beset  with  small  black 


*  It  lia'l  made  ijreat  progress  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities one  hour  and  a  quarter  after  deaih, 
Biucli  less  ill  tlie  upper;  tlie luidy  the. ^leallv^■llile 
retaininir  its  entire  j<,''()-;h//i.  Ki^■oralso  continued 
undiniiiiislied  after  putrefartion  liad  made  innch 
advance,  as  shown  by  disrolonration  and  subcu- 
taneous einptivsenia.  These  results  are  (piite 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  authors. 
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>.  A  ciriidar  pevforatioii,  larger 
a  shilling,  having  a  sjuii-]!  and 
quite  smooth  eilge,  ocnipied  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  stoniuch,  between  tiio 
cttrdia  and  the  greater  cinvature,  but 
nearer  the  latter.  The  inner  coats  wero 
it'moved  for  some  distance  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  o])ening,  and  cono-^ion  liad.  in  a. 
couple  of  s])ots.  attacked  the  stomach 
from  without.  The  organ  was  empty. 
The  adjacent  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
contained  a  few  ounces  of  olive-coloured, 
tiu'bid,  and  non-acid  Huid.  The  rest  of 
the  alimentary  canal  was  natural.  The 
uterus  was  lined  with  deciduous  mem- 
brane, and  one  of  the  ovaries  contained 
a  large  corpus  luteum,  with  yellow  pli- 
cated oiUliiic  niitl  Ulterior  area  of  blood 
and  librine,  but  witiiout  central  c;ivity. 
Re.fpirafory  organs.— Th'?  epiglottis 
was  reddish,  and  but  slightly  swollen: 
the  apcrtiu'e  of  the  glottis  open,  and  of 
Jul/,  size.  'I'he  greater  ])art  of  the  interior 
of  the  larynx,  natch  of  the  ti'achea,  and, 
in  patches,  the  bronchial  tubes,  even  to 
the  smaller  divisions,  were  coated  wnth 
a  thin  and  slightly  adherent  layer  of  the 
same  coloured  membrane  as  that  seen, 
in  the  oesophagus.  In  the  intervals 
the  mucous  coat  was  vividly  red,  not 
thickened,  and  having  little  secretion. 
The  tissue  of  the  lunj;s  was  not  much 
engorged,  but  redder  than  natinal  The 
right  pleura  contained  much  bloody 
serum,  llie  left  a  smaller  (]Uiintiiy. 

Circulatory  orga7is  and  blood. — The 
pericardium  contained  a  cou])le  of  ounces 
of  bloody  serinu.  'J'ho  ventricles  of  the 
heart  were  distended  with  air.  The 
auricles  contained  a  good  deal  of  dark, 
firmly  coagulated  blood,  with  some 
fibrine.  The  endociirdium  of  left  auricle 
liad  an  ojiaque  and  coirugated  appear- 
ance. The  blood  in  tlie <Trcat  thoracic 
and  cervical  veins  was  dtirk  and  fiuid. 

The  great  similarity  of  the  membra- 
nous deposit  on  the  ffisophasus  to  that 
ou  the  respiratory-  tube,  suggested  the 
inquiry,  whether  each  consisted  of  a  new- 
secretion,  or  was  the  result  of  the  local 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  epithelium. 

In  both  parts  it  was  found,  by  the 
microscope,  to  have  the  latter  origin,  the 
chiU'acteristic  epithelial  cells  being  quite 
distinct.  It  was  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
a  portion  of  the  poison  had  entered  the 
larynx.  Accordingly,  it  was  i'ound  that 
the  latter  and  the  trachea,  when  washed 
with  distilled  water.yielded  a  finid  of  acid 
reaction ;  and,  on  the  tiddition  of  chloride 
of  barium,  there  was  a  slight  white  pre- 
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cipitate,  insoluble  in  pure  nitric  acid. 
A  portion  of  the  blackish  lining  coat  of 
the  stoniacli,  dissolved  completely  in 
liquor  potassas,  with  all  the  characters 
of  haematosine,  and  a  portion,  ma- 
cerated in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
■soda,  T\as  found  to  resolve  itself  into 
jiartially  unchanged  mucous  membrane, 
entangling  masses  of  altered  blood,  some 
of  whicii  liad  become  dissolved.  A  little 
of  the  Ijlackeued  part,  which  resisted  tlie 
action  of  caustic  potass,  was  altogetiier 
dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid.  Hence 
tlie  poison  had  not,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  carbonised  any  ])ortion  of 
the  mucous  coat.  I  also  found  that 
repeated  doses  of  oil  of  vitriol, introduced 
into  a  dead  and  empty  stomacli  (at  a 
temperature  of  from  GO  to  70),  did  not 
■carbonise,  although  it  dissolved  the 
coats,  even  to  perforation.  The  first 
effect  is  to  whiten  the  mucous  mem- 
"brane,  which  afterwards  becomes  of  a 
slight  clay  brown. 

Absorption  of  sulphuric  acid. — The 
transparent  li'juors  obtained  by  boiling 
separately  in  distilled  water  the  blood, 
serum  ot  pericardium,  that  of  pleura, 
the  tissue  of  the  lung,  heart,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidney,  afforded,  except  the 
second  and  the  last,  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  free  or  combined  sulphuric 
acid.  They  were  all,  however,  decidedly 
acid  to  litmus,  and  some  of  them  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  became  more  so. 
Tlie  liquor  which  passed  over  gave  no 
trace  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fluids 
obtained  by  boiling  and  filtering  the 
blood  and  tissue  of  the  heart  gave  a 
copious  white  precipitate  by  lime-water, 
which  was  found  to  be  jihosphate  of 
lime.  Two  jiortions  of  the  blood  liqrior, 
of  equal  weight — one  of  them  neutralised 
by  pure  carbonate  of  potass — yielded, 
after  having  been  calcined,  neutralised 
hj  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  quantities  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  respectively  as  7  to  3;  the 
difference  being  due  to  the  decomposi-: 
tion  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  un- 
neutraliscd  portion,  by  the  carbon  of 
the  accompanying  organic  matter. 

Hence  the  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  free  iihosphoric  acid  in  the  blood 
seems  conijiletc,  and  apj)ears  referable 
to  the  action  of  tlio  absorbed  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  alkaline  phosphate.  'J'he 
resulting  sulj)hate  must  be  rapidly 
evolved,  and  the  kidney  is  the  probable 
channel  of  escape.  TJiis  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  positive  action  of  chloride 


of  barium  on  a  decoction  of  the  latter, 
as  contrasted  witli  those  of  tlie  blood  and 
of  other  organs.  Two  portions  (of  OijO  gr. 
each)  oiblondfrom  theheart,  one  of  v,-hich 
was  previously  mixed  with  a  little  crys- 
talline bicarbonate  of  soda  (found  exempt 
from  sulphates),  were  very  carefully  in- 
cinerated in  a  platinum  capsule,  washed 
with  pure  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  barium.  The 
precipitate  was  also  washed  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  heated  to  low  redness. 
The  above  equal  portions  yielded  re- 
spectively of  sulphate  of  barytes,  1-80 
gr.  and  O'O.")  gr. ;  the  free  being  to  the 
combined  sulphuric  acid  (constituent  of 
tlie  blood)  as  o(>  to  1.  Two  ])ortions  of 
the  pai-enchyma  of  the  liver  (-300  gr. 
each),  the  one  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid,  the  other  simply  incine- 
rated, gave  respectively  2'70  grains 
and  0-15  grains;  the  free  being  to  the 
combined  sulphuric  acid  as  1;''  to  1.=:= 
Two  portions  (of  000  gr.  each)  of  the 
kidney,  calcined  as  above,  yielded  1.-2 
and  0-;3.")  gr.  sulpliate  of  barytes;  the  free 
being  to  the  combined  acid  as  1  to  -S^. 
In  determining,  however,  the  free  sul- 
plniric  acid  in  this  instance,  there 
was  an  accidental  loss  :  I  estimate  the 
true  amount  of  sulphate  as  I'i  gr. 
The  spleen,  neutralised  and  calcined, 
gave  3'1  gr.  sulphate  of  barytes.  Less 
than  ]^  07..  of  urine  (slightly  tinged 
with  fteces)  gave  7'i>o  gr.  of  barytes. 
The  method  employed  in  the  case  of  tlie 
liver  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Siinon.f 
I  prefer,  however,  the  calcination  of  eacli 
portion,  with  the  previous  neutralisa- 
tion of  one- — not  alone  as  furnishing, 
from  tlie  similarity  of  treatment,  a  more 
accurate  result,  but  also  as  being  less 
tedious.  The  great  difference  observed 
between  the  amount  of  free,  as  compared 
with  the  combined  or  structural  acid 
(sulpliur?),  is  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  error  of  experiment.  Indeed, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  kidney  (as 
above  stated),  I  am  satislied  that 
the  results  are  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  Tlie  purity  of  the  re- 
agents in  such  investigations  is  of  the 


*  In  another  comparative  experiment,  ."iOO  grs. 
of  liver  which  liiid  been  previously  tlried,  and 
asain  .■•oakcii  in  distilled  water  to  restore  it  as  far 
us  possible  to  the  state  of  recent  tissue,  ffave,  by 
the  adilition  of  alkaline  carbonate,  calcination, 
&c.,  Aa'  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  diflerciice  in 
this  result  from  the  above  is,  to  a  ^reat  extent, 
due  to  the  tissue  not  havin::  (|uite  recovered  its 
natural  amount  of  water,  and  hence  representing 
less  than  its  proper  weight. 

t  ro^'gcndurrt's  Annalen,  Bd.  xl.  Hft.  5» 
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utmost  importance.     I  have  found  the 

hicarboimU's  of  tlio  most  viinntcd  Lon- 
don malcers,  useless,  IVom  tho  pivstMico 
of  a  notablo  (jiiantity  of  suliihiiU'.  Tho 
fovmorij'  prepared  bicarbonati'  of  soda, 
in  ci'ystalHiie  himjis,  was  exempt  from 
the  latter  contamination. 

From  the  above  data  tlic  folic iwing  ui- 
fereuees  seem  deduciblc: — 

].  That  in  poisoning  by  sulphuric 
acid  the  poison  may  roach  tlio  interior 
of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes  dur- 
ing life,-  and  may  thus  produce  ii 
hroncliitis  of  sufficient  intensity  to  prove 
fatal,  either  per  se,  or  aided  by  mischief 
elsewhere. 

•2.  That  the  blackening  of  tlio  stomacli 
iu  poisoning  by  sulpiiunc  acid  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  carbonization  of 
the  tissr.e,  but  may  oousist  in  the  inter- 
stitial de])0sit  of  blood  effused  under 
the  corrosive  and  irritant  action  of  the 
jioison,  and  chemically  altered  by  tlio 
latter.+ 

S.  That  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  carbonise 
the  dead  stomach,  but  dissolves  its 
coats. 

4.  That  in  cases  of  poisoniug  tlie 
acid  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  and 
parenchymatous  viscera  ;|  its  quantity 
relatively  to  the  weight  of  structure 
operated  on,  being  greatest  in  the  liver; 
and,  iu  proportion  to  that  of  the  normal 
sulphates,  in  the  blood. 

b.  That  in  tho  bloed  and  parenchy- 
matous organs,  the  acid  is  to  be  dis- 
covered (and  probably  exists  during 
life)  solely  in  combination  with  the 
colouring  matter  and  tissue  respectively.§ 


«  In  a  remarkable  case  by  Dr.  Gull  (Meij. 
Gaz.,  June  2btli,  1S50),  the  acid  appears  to  have 
entered  the  luiigs  after  death.  A  case  lately  oc- 
curred in  Dublin,  in  which  death  took  place  sud- 
denly, after  an  illness  of  four  liours,  apparently 
from  spasm  of  the  glottis.  It  would  appear  that 
little  of  the  acid  reached  the  stomach,  which  pre- 
sented slight  iiitiammation  near  the  cardia. 

t  About  u  grain  of  the  mucous  membrane 
(neutral  to  litmus)  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid, 
pave  a  slight  but  distinct  white  precipitate  by 
chloride  of  barium.  The  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  ha;matosine  is  neutral.  When 
it  is  sought  to  determine  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  tissue  of  the  stoniadi,  the 
comparative  examination  of  equal  weights,  as 
above,  should  prove  available. 

%  .Mr.  Scoffern(.MED.  Gaz.,  1842,  ii.  254)  found 
the  tissue  of  the  kidney  acid  to  litmus  in  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  phosp/tDric  acid.  Having  adopted 
Devergie's  method,  his  experiments  are  in  no 
•wise  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid. 

§  From  overlooking  this  fart,  appears  to  have 
originated  ( )rlila's  assertion  (Traltf  de  Toxicolo- 
gie,  1843,  t.  i.  ll'Jn  "(ju'il  est  diilicile,  pour  ne 
pas  dire  impossible,  de  constater  la  presence  de 


C.  That  tho  poison,  when  absorbed, 
decomposes  the  alkaline  jihosidiale  of 
tho  blood,  and  that  tho  resulting  sul- 
phiitos  arc.rapidly  evolved. 

7.  That  the  above  indicated  nictbdd 
of  comparative  examination  of  oijual 
weights,  when  carefully  enijiloyed,  ap- 
pears suited  to  the  exigencies  of  nudieo- 
legal  practice,  and  is  not  open  to  any 
practical  objection  which  ctmiiot  bo 
obviated  either  directly,  or  by  collateral 
proof.  ■:: 

H.  That  researches  relative  to  the 
distribution  and  state  of  coinbinatiou 
of  substances  absorbed  hy  the  blood, 
afford  a  rational  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  our  l;nowledge  of  the  action  of 
therapeutic  agents. 


ON  THE  HISTOLOGICAL  NERVOXTS  ELEMENTS 
IN  ADHESIONS.      BY  HR.  VIKSCUOW. 

The  author  observes  that  he  hnd  imder- 
takeu  the  examination  of  adhesions  with, 
the  especial  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
nervous  llbi'cs  were  to  be  discovered  in. 
those  structures.  He  liad  searched  iu  vain 
a  long  time,  but  had  at  last  twice  s\icceeded 
iu  detecting  them,  by  the  addition  of  a. 
solution  of  soda  to  the  preparation.  The 
first  was  in  an  adhesion  that  had  been 
formed  between  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
and  the  side  of  the  thorax :  here  he  had 
discovered  two  thick  nerve-tubes  running, 
a  parallel  but  perfectly  distinct  course,  and 
following  the  direction  of  the  elastic- 
fibres.  They  presented  a  double  contour :. 
their  contents  were  licre  and  there  aggre- 
gated, so  as  to  impart  a  varicose  aspect ;, 
their  anastomoses  were  not  perceptible:: 
it  was  not  possible  to  mistake  them.  The 
second  occasion  was  in  examining  a  flat 
adhesion  from  between  the  liver  and  dia- 
phragm. The  nerve-tubes  had  the  same 
appearance  as  the  above :  they  did  not 
ti'averse  the  entire  adhesion,  but  termi- 
nated by  pointed  ends  at  certain  distances. 
A  short  distance  before  it  chvided  it  sent 
off  a  branch,  which  proceeded  for  about 
half  a  line  and  then  terminated  by  a 
pointed  extremity.  In  this  case  the  nerve 
was  clearly  traced  from  the  diaphragm^ 
In  both  these  cases  numerous  other  adhe- 
sions were  examined,  without  discovering 
any  trace  of  nerve. —  Verhandluiu/en  der 
PlnjHicalisch-Medicinischen  Gesellachaft  in 
Wiirzburg,  1850.  x 


I'acide  sulfuriqtio  dans  le  foie,  et  la  rate  des 
anin.aux  enipoisoiine.s." 

*  Such  as  the  administration  of  alum  during 
life:  alumina  sliouUl,  in  that  case,  be  detected 
in  the  tissues. 
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CASES IX 

CLI^*ICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Du.  Robeet  Macgkegob, 

Junior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Glaamw. 


Diabetes. 

Thomas  Chapman,  fct.  21,  gravedigger, 
Rdinitted  Utli  Nov.,  ISoO. 

Five  months  ago,  witliout  any  as- 
eiguable  cause,  patient  began  to  pass 
Tiuusiially  large  quantities  of  water  daily, 
and  at  very  sliort  intervals.  At  the 
same  time  lie  became  affected  with  in- 
tense thirst  and  craving  ibr  food,  which 
symptoms  have  cou tinned  ever  since, 
find  have  gradually  been  on  the  increase. 
He  had  some  medical  treatment])revious 
to  admission.  Has  been  losing  Hesh 
and  strength  ;  is  at  present  very  weak, 
considerably  emaciated,  and  has  an 
anxious  expression  of  countenance. 
Has  no  pains  in  the  renal  regions,  but 
has  occasionally  been  troubled  with  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  vomit- 
ing immediately  after  meals,  and  acid 
eructations.  At  present  the  skin  is  dry, 
rough,  and  scaly,  and  on  the  left  hip 
and  lower  part  of  back  there  is  an  erup- 
tion of  small  ])ustules  on  inflamed  bases, 
"which  began  to  apjiear  about  a  week 
ago,  and  wei-e  attended  with  considera- 
ble itching.  Patient  sometimes  per- 
S])ires  slightly,  but  the  perspiration  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  face.  Tongue 
clean  and  moist;  but  the  mouth  and 
throat  feel  always  dry  and  parched. 
Pulse  9G;  of  ordinary  strength  and 
fulness.  Bowels  regular.  Urine  is 
pale,  and  amoinited  a  fortnight  ago  to 
seventeen  j)ints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
At  ]n-eseut  the  specific  gravity  is  1040. 
It  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste.  On  the 
application  of  heat,  after  the  addition  of 
liquor  potassae,  it  assumes  a  deep  brown 
colour.  With  the  addition  of  sidphate 
of  copper  and  liquor  potassre,  a  copious 
yellow  jm'cipitate  is  ))roduccd  on  the 
application  of  heat ;  and  l)y  evapoiation 
it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
syrup,  while  by  yeast  it  ferments  co- 
piously, and  affords  a  torula  by  sponta- 
neous fermentation,  which  ))resents  a 
well-formed  vegetublelooking  structure 
under  the  microscope. 

Habeat  balneum  ti-pidnm  om.  noct. 

12th. — Has  voided  twenty  pounds  of 
urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  a  deeper 


colour  than  yesterdny,  having  an  acid 
reaction  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  1,045. — Cont. 
Bain,  tepid,  o.n.  To  have  animal 
diet  and  gluten  bread. 

18th. — Complains  mucli  of  dian-hoea 
to-dny. — Hab.  Enem.  Opiat.,  bis  in  dies 
et  Vini  Bubri,  5VJ. 

20th. — Diarrho'a  restrained  some- 
what.— 1^  Bisul])hitis  Ammonias  Li- 
qiioiis;  AqutT,  aa  5]. — Habeat  cochleare 
2»arvum  tertia  quaq.  bora  ex  aqua. 

22nd.— Urine  2H  lbs.— sp.  gr.  1.0.S8. 
Patient  has  been  persjjiriug  freely  for 
the  last  two  days.  Complains  much  of 
pain  over  both  liips,  in  which  situations 
a  numberof  small  abscessesbaveformed, 
which  are  discharging  large  quantities 
of  sanious.  dfirk-coloured  pus.  Bowels 
still  loose. — Augeatur  dosis  Bisuli)hiiis 
Ammonite  ad  Cochleare  niedinm. 

24th.— Urine  2 libs.— sp.  gr.  im^. 
The  medicine  nauseates  slightly,  and 
])atient  feels  very  weak.  — Aug.  Vinum 
ad  3viij. 

27th.  —  Abscesses  are  still  forming 
over  111])  and  upon  the  legs.  Urine 
20  lbs.,  aVid  sp.  gr.  1.035. — Habeat 
Solutionis  Bisulpbitis  Ammoniis  for- 
tioris  Cochleare  medium,  tcr  in  dies  ex 
aqua. 

Dec.  1st. — Back,  hips,  and  legs,  still 
covered  with  small  boils.  Patient  per- 
spires all  over  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  t!ie  legs.  Urine  20  lbs. — sp. 
gr.  1  03(). 

5th. — No  improvement.  Abscesses 
still  continue  forming  all  over  the  body, 
and  cause  great  nnensiness.  Urine 
25  lbs. — sp.  gr.  1.03(1 ;  faintly  acid,  and 
dejiosits  iirisms  of  triple  phosphates. 

i)th.— Urine  22 'lbs.— sp.  gr.  1.040; 
muddv. 

12th.— Urine  20  lbs.— sp.  gi-.  1.030; 
acid  and  clear,  without  any  deposit. 
'J'be  perspiration  has  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Perry,  and  given  distinct  and  clear 
indications  of  the  presence  of  sugar. 

18th.— Cannot  lie  without  pain  in 
any  position  fi-om  the  great  number  of 
abscesses  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 
Urine  18  lbs. — sp.  gr.  1.038. 

Feb.  14th. — Abscesses  have  all  healed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  large  one  above 
right  knee-joint.  Patient  is  beginning 
to  regain  some  strength.  Tongue  clean  ; 
bowels  regular  ;  urine  12  lbs. — sp.  gi". 
1.037. 

Habeat  Solutionis  Bisulpliitis  Am- 
nion, ^w.  ind. 

25th.— Urine  12  lbs. — sp.  gr.  1.03(5. 
Appetite    failing. —  Hab.    Olei    Jecoris 
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Aselli  Cochlear,  magn.  ter  iud.  et  cout. 
Bisulpli.  Ammon. 

March  Ist.— IJnue  10  lbs.— sp.  gr. 
l.U.SS.     Streii.i,'th  is  improving. 

ICtli. — Abscesses  are  all  healed,  and 
])ntient  is  now  able  to  \Yalk,  though 
still  very  weak.  Urine  10  lbs. — sp.  gr. 
1.U33. 

^ifith.— 11  lbs.— sp.  gr.  I.Oo").  De- 
posits phospiiates. 

•27tli.— Aug.  Bisulph.AnniK)u.ad5xi,j. 
Indies. 

April  1st. —  \^  Su])ercarbonatis  Am- 
monia?. 51].  ;  Aquje  3X.viij.  s. — Habeat 
5ij.sexiesiud.  etomit.  Bisulph. Amnion, 
'sth. — Complains  of  medicine  s'ril'i'i.^' 
and  causing  ])ain  in  the  stomach  :  add 
Mist  Tinct.  Opii,  5ij. 

I7th. — Urine,  which  came  down  to 
:\  lbs.,  is  again  up  to  10  lbs. — sp.  gr. 
1.081.  Patients  strength  is  daily  iiii- 
proviug. 

ISth. — Dismissed  much  improved. 

Readmitted  on  the  •JSth  Ajiril. 

Health  is  considerably  improved,  but 
lie  still  has  intense  thirst,  though  the 
appetite  is  not  so  voracious.  Urine  12 
Hj5. — sp.  gr.  1.0-.i9;  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar.  "Weight  of  patient 
bst.  ")lbs. — 1^.  Solut.  Bisulphitis  Calcis, 
Jij. — Habeat  5 j.  quater  indies  e.x.  aqua 
et  utatur  dieta  ut  antea. 

May  10th. — Urine  2l  lbs. — sp.  gr. 
1.0:i2.  Omit.  Bisulphas  Calcis,  et  ha- 
beat Pil.  Ojtii,  ter  indies. — l]i  Bicarbon. 
Ammonia?,  3SS. ;  Aqufe,  it)j. ;  Syrupi 
Simplicis.  5). — Sumai  5J.  ter  indies. 

May  :iOth. — Urine  17  lbs. — sp.  gr. 
1.03-2;  contains  abundance  of  minute 
torula.  Weight  of  patient  Sst.  Irilbs. — 
Augeatur  Opium  ad  gr.  v.  indies,  et  ha- 
beat Olei  Jecoris  Aselli  inore  soli  to. 

June  2-")t]i. — Urine  15  lbs.  General 
health  of  patient  imjnoved. — Aug. 
Opium  ad  grana  viij.  qiiotidie. 

.luly  l-ttli. — Mueli  the  same  as  at  last 
report.  Was  dismissed  somewhat  re- 
lieved. 

Hugh  Masson,  aged  27,  hanunerman, 
admitted  12th  December,  18.")0. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  began  to  experience 
intense  thirst  and  inordinate  craving 
for  food,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
observed  that  lie'  passed  immoderate 
quantities  of  urine,  and  at  sliort  inter- 
vals; since  then  these  symptoms  have 
continued,  and  Irave  been  gradually  on 
the  increase.  Has  no  dyspeptic  syni))- 
toins,  but  a  I'eeliiig  of  languor  and  debi- 


lity. Has  pains  of  a  dull  gnawing 
character  in  both  lumbar  regions,  very 
little  increased  upon  pressure,  and  most 
constant  over  the  site  of  the  kidneys. 
Bowels  have  been  very  loose  for  the 
hist  two  days;  stools  are  thin,  and  of  a 
vellow  Ciildur.  Skin  dry  and  cool. 
Tongue  wliiteish,  and  dry  at  tip.  Pulse 
(iS,  of  natural  strength  and  fulness. 
Urine  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  having  a 
very  jieculiar  odour,  as)),  gr.  of  1.0-U), 
an  acid  reaction,  and  giving  indications 
of  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  on  the  addition  of  the  usual 
tests  for  that  substance. 

Habeat  Eysii  Mollis,  gi'j.,  ter  indies, 
et  Solutionis  Bisulphitis  Ammonia? 
coch.  parv  quater  ind.  ex.  A(]ua. 
Utatur  diet,  animal,  et  Pane  Glutinis.-- 
Mth. — Bowels  not  so  loose.  Urine, 
Ulbs. ;   sp.  gr.,    l.O:iS,  acid. 

l()th  — Has  taken  the  Bisulph.  of 
ammonia  for  two  days.  Urine,  20lbs.; 
sp.  gr.,  1.011. 

20th.— Urine,  211bs. ;  sp.  gr.,   1.0.33. 
24:tli. — Complains  of  weakness.    Hab. 
Vin.  Rub.  5vi.  ind. 

27tii. — Has  for  the  last  two  days  been 
perspiring  freely  over  the  upper  half  of 
the  body.  The  sweat  having  been  col- 
lected was  examined,  and  gave  veiy 
distinct  indications  of  the  presence  of 
sugar  on  the  application  of  the  usual 
tests.  Urine,  lOlbs. ;  sp.  gr.,  1.035; 
reaction  acid. 

Jan.  1. — Coinplahis   much    of  pains 
in  both  renal  regions,  and  of  weakness 
in   tlie  bai'k.     Still    perspires   on  head 
and   shoulders;   bowels  regular ;    pulse 
clean;    tongue    clean;     nrine,    23lbs., 
sp.  gr.,  1.033  ;  reaction   acid,  and  con- 
tains a  deposit  which   under  tlie  micros- 
cope is  seen  to  consist  of  very  large 
tonilfB. 
4th.— Urine,  Ulbs. ;  sp.  gr.,  1.040. 
8th.— Urine,  lllbs.  ;  sp.  gr.,  1.038. 
nth. — Has  drunk    lOlbs.    of    water 
witliin  24  hours.     Urine,  lllbs. ;  sp.  gr., 
1.034. 

1st. — Urine,     17lbs.  ;     sp.     gr., 
Habeat   urinse   vaccina;,    3x1). 


-Urine,    lOlbs. ;    sp.    gr.,    1.031. 


Feb. 
1.035. 
ind. 

(ith.- 
Omit.  Opium  et  aug  urin.  vaccin.  ad 
3XVJ.  ind. 

14th. — Bowels  very  constipated;  pa- 


*  The  i^lnten  bread  in  use  is  that  prepared 
from  wlieaten  flour,  where  the  starch  has 
been  washed  out,  and  not  tlie  jfluten  bread  of 
potato  fibre,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the 
two. 
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tient  feels  liiniself  hecominj?  gradually 
■weaker,  and  complains  of  pains  in  the 
loins  when  he  walks.  Urine,  15lbs ; 
sp.  gr.,  1.04=0  ;  cont.  in-,  vac.  Hab.  Pil. 
Coloc.  CO.  ii.  q.  noct.  et  Cochleare 
Magnum  01.  Jecoris  Aselli  ter  ind. 

Mai-ch  1st. — Has  lost  7lbs.  in  weight 
during  the  last  month.  Urine,  131bs. ; 
sp.  gi-.,  1.033. 

11th.— Urine,  ]  libs. ;  sp.  gr.,  1.040; 
drinks,  9lbs.  Medicine  has  begun  to 
nauseate,  and  patient  frequently  vomits. 
Dimin.  dosis  nrin.  vaccin.  ad  5xij. 

]7th. — Urine,  Olbs. ;  sp.  gr.,  1.040; 
drinks,  81bs. 

27th. — Has  lost  three  pounds  in 
•weight  since  this  day  of  last  month. 
Urine,  9lbs. ;  sp.  gr.,  1.037 ;  drinks, 
Tibs.     Cont.  Med. 

April  0th. — Omit.  urin.  vaccin.  Hab. 
Bisulphitis  Calcis  ^ij..  ter  indies  ex  aq. 
On  the  13th  April  lie  is  dismissed  im- 
proved. 

I  have  entered  the  reports  of  these 
two  cases  of  Diabetes  Mellitus  in  full, 
•with  a  view  to  show  the  ])rogress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  remedies  employed. 
Both  cases  were  improved,  but  tliere 
seemed  to  he  no  disposition  towards  a 
cure.  Although  I  have  seen  scores  of 
■cases  of  this  disease  alleviated,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  a  cure.  Chapman  was 
bled  not  for  relief,  but  -with  a  view  to 
ascertain  tlie  sp.  gravity  of  the  blood, 
•which  was  l.OoS.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Macfarlane  of  this  city, 
•who  had  seen  cases  of  diabetes  melli- 
tus improved  by  the  administration  of 
cows'  lU'ine  flavoured  and  coloured  so 
as  to  disguise,  that  substance  was 
administered  in  Mason's  case,  and 
pushed  until  it  nauseated,  and  with 
some  improvement.  Dr.  Macfarlane 
has  had  some  cases  treated  by  it  in 
•which  there  were  apparent  cnres.::=  The 
bisulphite  of  lime,  which  was  prepared 
by  supersatiu'atiug  lime  or  chalk  sus- 
jiended  in  •water,  with  a  stream  of  sul 
phurous  acid  gas  derived  from  the  action 
of  heated  sulphuric  acid  ujion  wood 
charcoal,!  was  administered  in  ronse 
quence  of  its  sugestion  by  Professor 
Christison  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson  of 
this  city,  in  a  private   case.     In   that 

*  I  had  some  thoughts  of  prcparinf?  liippiiric 
acid  upon  a  larse  scale,  and  of  tryiiiir  it,  but  it 
struck  me  that  possibly  it  might  be  more  ser- 
viceable in  puris  naturalibus. 

t  Also  by  satiiratiuur  an  aqiicnus  solution  of 
tbe  sulphuric  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
always  takinir  care  that  the  liquor  be  in  the  end 
decidedly  acid. 


person's  case  the  medicine  has  been 
continued  in  large  doses  for  many 
months,  and  with  apparent  benefit.  The 
patient  considers  himself  quite  well ; 
though  thinner  than  usual  he  attends  to 
business;  his  strength  he  considers 
good.  The  daily  amount  of  urine  does 
not  exceed  4  oro  lbs.,  and  his  thirst  and 
appetite  are  not  abnoniinl.  The  sp.  gi-„ 
however,  of  the  urine  is  as  high  as  1.034 
to  1.037,  and  now  contains  no  excess  of 
urea  in  addition  to  the  sugar,  as  it  did 
when  I  had  occasion  to  examine  it  iu 
early  stage.  Tlie  bisulphite  of  lime 
■was'  thought  of  because  of  Professor 
Melsen's  (of  Brussels)  patent  for  the 
refining  of  sugar.  It  consists  in  the 
use  of  bisulphite  of  lime,  which  is  added 
to  the  juce  of  the  cane  or  beet-root  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  fermentation, 
and  of  separating  by  coagulation  most 
of  the  coloiu-ing  and  azotized  princi- 
ples which  are  always  present.  The 
solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  said 
to  be  a  most  eftectual  antiseptic,  pre- 
venting the  production  and  action  of 
all  ferments,  and  from  its  gi-eat  avidity 
for  oxygen  it  counteracts  any  tendency 
to  oxidation  in  the  juice  to  which  it  is 
added. 

Considering  that  it  acted  so  out  of 
the  body,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might 
be  serviceable  in  obviating  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar:  and  the  conversion  of 
starch  and  other  alimentary  substances 
into  sugar,  changes  which  are  supposed 
and  alleged  to  take  iilace  to  such  an 
abnormal  extent  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

Fi^om  the  manifest  benefit  which 
accrues  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
bv  the  use  of  nitrogenated  diet  and 
nitrogenated  medicines,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  substitution  of  the  bisul- 
phate  of  ammonia  might  be  an  adviin- 
tage.  This  was  prepared  by  supersa- 
turating the  ordinary  liquor  ammonise 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  by 
referring  to  Chapman's  case  will  be 
observed  the  amount  of  temporary 
benefit  resulting  from  its  use.  My  own 
experience  does  not  jiermit  me  to  say 
that  these  medicines  have  much  advan- 
tage over  Bouchardat's  plan  of  treat- 
ment. All  of  them  do  act.  T  think,  in 
the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
in^inciple  as  the  antiquated  hydro-sul- 
l)huret  of  ammonia  did,  viz..  in  all  pro- 
bability by  their  sedative  effects  upon 
the  jineumogastric  nerve.  Mr.  Bernard 
has  observed,  that  if  a  slight  wound  be 
inflicted  over  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
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brain  ii  little  aliovc  the  origin  ot  the  Sth 
jiiiir  (pnouiiiosii^tnc)  which  siipplios  the 
organs  of  digestion,  the  vu-ine  hcconics 
charged  with  sngar,  and  is  diahetie. 

In  the  London  AlEniCAT.  Gazettk, 
!May,  Is.ST,  I  published  a  Memoir,  being 
an  Kxiieriniental  Iiiquirv  into  Healthy 
and  Diseased  Trine.  'J'lie  eonehisioiis 
ajijicuded  to  the  inquiry  I  may  ro  insert 
here. 

"  From  the  jireeediug  e.\i)erinients, 
it  may  ho  interred, 

1st.  That  we  know  of  no  disease  cha- 
racterised by  thf  absence  of  urea;  thougli, 
in  some,  tlie  quantity  of  it  is,  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  other  ingredients, 
diminished. 

•2nd.  That  the  quantity  of  urea  is 
quite  independent  of  that  of  the  sugar 
in  diabetes;  the  former  increases,  not 
by  reason  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter,  hut  because  the  j.atient  has  been 
put  upon  liberal  doses  of  animal  diet, 
opium,  or  some  other  palliative,  which 
checks  the  excessive  thirst,  and  thus 
concentrates  the  urine.  In  the  case  of 
the  healthy  individual,  who  was  fed 
upon  animal  food  and  water  exclusively 
lor  three  days,  the  quantity  of  urea 
]iassed  more  tliau  doubled  the  natural 
diurnal  amouut,  showing  that  large 
quantities  of  animal  food  increase  ti)e 
urea  jiroportionally.  0])ium  has  a  simi- 
lar eti'ect,  both  in  health  and  in  dia- 
betes. In  the  diabetic  individual,  who 
was  similarly  treated  for  three  days,  the 
urea  crystallised  readily  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid,  uotwitlistanding  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar. 

■'3rd.  That  in  dial)etes.  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  considerably  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gi'eater  quantity  of  iood 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  either 
vegetable  or  animal.  In  the  urine  of 
tlie  lierbivorous,  we  have  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  urea.  In  one  specimen,  that 
of  a  cow.  I  found  ;V2  per  cent,  of  lu'ea. 

•1th.  That  the  sugar  is  formed  in  the 
digestive  organs,  and  that  the  Kidney 
is  a  mere  outlet  in  common  with  the 
other  excretory  organs  of  the  body. 

And,  lastly,  that  it  is  readily  disco- 
verable in  the  blood,  saliva,  and  stool 
of  diabetic  jiatients,  and  even  in  the 
blood  of  healtliy  persons  who  indulge 
in  vegetables,  and  to  this  I  add  now 
that  it  was  also  readily  discovered  in 
the  sweat  of  both  Chapman  and  Mason. 

The  Reviewer  of  Prout,  Bird,  Alridge, 
nnd  Bouchardat,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
for  September,  IS^K,  states  "tliat  one  | 


of  the  most  important  results  of  recent 
investigations  into  tiie  phenomena  of 
digestion,  is  the  eslablishment  of  the 
imi)ortant  fact,  that  the  secretions 
poured  into  certain  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  have  the  power  of  converting 
fecula  or  starch  into  glucose ;  ii  Ibrm  of 
the  saccharine  pnncij)le  identical  with 
diabetic  sugar.  The  saliva  was  in- 
dicated several  years  ago  by  Leuchs 
and  Burdacl),  as  the  chief  agent  in  the 
solution  of  the  feculents,  which,  they 
maintained  were  converted  by  it  into 
sugar.  }J.  Mialhe  concluded  that  the 
saliva  is  the  sole  fluid  which  has  the 
power  of  digesting  the  teculenls;  but 
this  was  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  M. 
Bouchardat,  wlio  had  previously,  in. 
January,  184o,  read  a  memoir  to  tlie 
Academy,  jiroving  b}'  experiments  on 
animals  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  duo- 
denum and  small  intestine  tlmt  this 
change  is  efi'ccted.  M.  Bouchardat 
admits  the  accuracy  of  M.  Mialhe's  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  the  saliva; 
but  he  has  succeeded  also  in  obtaining 
a  diastase  from  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and 
in  proving  that  the  fluid  obtained  by 
digesting  the  fresh  pancreas  in  water 
has  a  strong  reaction  U])on  fluid  starch. 
His  experiments  further  sliow  that  crude 
fecula  is  but  little  atiected  either  in  the 
mouth  or  even  in  the  stomach,  the 
saliva  not  having  the  jiower  of  ruptur- 
ing at  once  the  external  membrane  of 
the  starch  vesicles,  which,  therefore  re- 
main in  tact  until  they  have  remaineu 
a  considerable  time  in  the  fluids  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  M.  Bouchardat  fur- 
ther established,  negatively,  that  neither 
the  bile  nor  the  gastric  fluid  in  its 
normal  state  of  acidity,  have  the  jiower 
of  acting  on  the  feculents  ;  and  he  con- 
cludes, therefoi-e,  that  in  liealth  the 
principal  digestion  of  these  substances 
takes  place  in  the  duodenum  and  small 
intestine,  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
pancreatic  fluid;  and  that  it  is  only  where 
the  fecula  Ibrming  t/ie  food  of  the  ani- 
mal has  been  previously  cooked,  that 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  have  the  power 
of  acting  on  it. 

Bernard  and  Barreswil  find  that  the 
power  above  ascribed  to  the  saliva  and 
j)ancreatic  fluid  belongs  also  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  gastric  secretion,  provided 
the  acid  nntuially  existing  in  that  se- 
cretion be  neutralised  by  an  alkaUne 
carbonate ;  and  conversely,  that  the  sa- 
liva and  pancreatic  fluid,  on  being 
treated  with  an  excess  of  acid,  acquire 
the  power,  formerly  supposed  peculiar 
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to  the  gastric  secretion,  of  dissolving 
and    digesting   the    albiuninous    com- 
pounds.     It  wonld  appear  that  with 
respect   to   the   feculents    and   protein 
compounds,  the  three  thuds  above  men- 
tioned exert  a  common  digestive  power, 
whicli  is  modified  in  each  by  the  cir- 
cumstauce  of  their  acid  or  alkahne  re- 
action.    According  to  M.  Bouchardat 
(who  has  made  by  far  the  niost  exten- 
sive aud  satisfactory  series  of  observa- 
tions on  this  disease  of  late  years),  dia- 
betes  is  invariably   dependent   on    an 
abnormal    digestion    of    the    feculents 
within    tlie  stomach,  instead  of  lower 
down  in  tlie  canal.     This  fundamental  1 
fact  he  has,  we  thinlv,  proved,  not  only 
by  nimierous  observations  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  during  digestion 
in  diabetes  as  compared  with  healthy 
individuals,  (which  observations  agree 
in  the  main   with  those   of  Dr.  Mac- 
gi-egor) ;  but  by  showing  that  the  fluid 
from  the  empty  stomach  of  diabetics 
has,  even  when  acid,  a  ])ower  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  normal  fluid,  of  converting 
starch  into   glucose.      M.   Bouchaidat 
considers  this  peculiarity  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  diastose  wdiich  is  absent 
in  the  healthy  stomach,  and  which  is 
secreted  there  in  virtue  of  a  vicarious 
action,  the  pancreas  being  in  his  opinion 
incapable   of   performing   its   ofhce   in 
diabetes.    This  last  point,  the  Reviewer 
remarks,  is  by  no  means  well  made  out, 
depending  chiefly  on  a  single  observa- 
tion of  diseased  pancreas  in  connection 
Avith  diabetes. 

Bouchardat  asserts  that  glucose  forms 
in  the  stomach,  escapes  rapidly  into 
the  blood  by  the  veins  in  quantities 
too  great  for  secondaiy  assimilation, 
and  is  thus  eliminated  throng  the  kid- 
neys. It  has  been  lately  advanced  that 
the  liver  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
power  of  separating  noxious  or  super 
fluous  substances  which  enter  the  circu- 
lating system,  and  among  these  sugar 
has  been  named,  and  made  the  subject 
of  experiment.  The  secondary  assimila- 
tion has  been  accused  of  being  at  fault 
in  this  disease.  Although  unich  has 
been  done  by  Christison,  Front,  Bou- 
chardat, Bird,  &c.,  to  unravel  the  pa- 
thology of  this  disease,  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  very  i  mperfect  still ;  and  though 
we  can  palliate  it  by  animal  food,  glu- 
ten bread,  opium,  the  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  or  bisulphite  of 
ammonia,  bisulphite  of  lime,  &c.,  and 
prolong  life,  yet  I  have  never  seen  or 
met  with  a  case  of  cure.     All  ages  are 


subject  to  it,  the  young  as  well  as  the 
middle-aged,  tlie  female  as  well  as  the 
male,  townspeople  and  country  people, 
and  the  spare  as  well  as  the  coiijulent. 
Yesterday  only,  I  was  consulted  by  a 
farmer  from  a  distant  part  labouring 
under  this  disease,  who  weighed  a  year 
or  two  ago  18  stones;  he  is  now  lodnj; 
flesh  and  strength  rapidly,  and  ere  many 
months  are  over  may  be  but  a  living 
skeleton. 

THE  COMPARATrVE  FECTTNDITT  OF  THE 
BLACE  A^■D  WHITE  RACES. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  of  Sparta,  Geo.,  in 
an  article  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Charlestou  Medical  Journal,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  proof  that  the  whites 
are  not  more  prolific  than  the  blacks. 

"  By  the  recent  census  of  Hancock  Co., 
Ga.,  wc  have  ascertained  that  there  are 
587  white  females,  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40  years,  which  may  be  properly 
termed  the  cliild-bearing  period  of  woman's 
life.  There  are,  hkewise,  1207  white  chil- 
dren under  ten  yeare  of  age,  being  an  ave- 
rage of  2'05  per  cent,  of  children  for  each 
female.  Of  the  blacks,  including  mulat- 
toes,  tiiere  are  986  women  between. 20  and 
40,  and  2392  cliildren  under  ten,  being 
2'42  per  cent,  of  children  to  the  woman. 
We  infer  from  this  table,  that  the  blacks 
are  much  better  breeders  than  the  whites ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  natm-al  increase 
of  the  one  race  is  as  much  larger  than  that 
of  tlie  other,  as  2  42  is  larger  than  2'05. 
By  what  process  of  ratiocination  can  we 
maintain  the  hypothesis,  that  om*  negro 
females  are  for  ever  drenching  themselves 
with  nostrums,  injurious  to  their  health. 


and  fatal  to   their   offs 


prmg 


?      One  well 


a\ithenticated  table,  like  the  above,  is  worth 
more  as  an  argument,  than  all  the  plausible 
theories  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  of 
the  age." 

He  also  shows,  by  an  analysis  of  2852 
cases  in  his  own  practice  (1822  of  which 
were  whites,  and  1030  blacks)  that  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  connected  with  ste- 
rility in  females  is  greater  among  whites 
than  bbtcks.  "Of  dysraenoiThoea,  which 
is  apt  to  induce  incm-able  sterility,  the  ratio 
of  blacks  to  whites,  according  to  popula- 
tion, is  0-30  to  0-14,  showing  tliat  the 
wliites  are  subject  to  this  disease  more  than 
two  to  one.  Of  menorrhagia,  it  is  0'1()  to 
0-10.  Of  prolapsus  uteri,  0-26  to  O'OO, 
nearly  tlu-ee  to  one.  Of  amenorrhoen, 
that  disease  in  which  conception  is  next  to 
impossible,  it  is  0-23  to  0'09.  Leucor- 
rhcpa,  0-11  to  0-OG  ;  and  abortion,  0"  10  to 
0"51 — showing  the  tendency  to  abortion 
larger  in  the  bhick  female  than  the  white, 
while  in  every  other  disease  it  is  the  re- 
verse."— Boston  Med.  Journal. 
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J\!E1)ICAL  GAZCTTE. 


FHIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1851. 

Although  we  do  not  profess  to  chronicle 
the  details  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  the 
Provincial  Medical  aud  Surgical 
Association, — a  tusk  wliicli  wo  luirly 
leave  to  our  worthy  contemporary  the 
ProvincianiedieahmdHnrgic-alJournal, 
— we  cannot  allow  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  uiueteentli  anniversary  of 
this  useful  Society  to  pass  without  afew 
reiuarks.  The  meeting  at  Brighton  on 
the  l:Jtli  and  14th  inst.  has,  we  believe, 
given  satisfaction,  not  merely  to  those 
who  were  present  and  took  a  jiart  in 
tlie  proceedings,  but  to  those  who  were 
absent :  for  it  has  clearly  proved  that  a 
large  aud  respectable  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  may  be  easily 
brought  together  to  discuss  matters  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  all. — whether 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries, — 
and  with  the  progress  and  improvement 
of  medical  science.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  notes  with  old 
friends,  and  of  forming  new  acquain- 
tances. 

Dr.  Jenks,  %vho  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  addressed  the  meeting  in  terms 
which  were  appropriate  to  tlie  occasion. 
The  state  of  Union  Medical  Practice, 
Professional  Quackery,  ]\Iedical  Re- 
form, and  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the 
Association,  were  the  subjects  on  which 
he  particularly  dwelt. 

In  reference  to  the  first,— namely, 
Union  Medical  Practice,  there  had  been 
no  improvement  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association :  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  announced  in  this  journal,  the 
Connnittce  of  the  Convention  of  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  suspeudtheirproceedings,from 


the  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  those 
wlio  would  have  been  benefited  by  the 
resulls  of  their  labours.  L)r  .Teuks  veiy 
properly  insisted,  in  accordance  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Committee,  that 
tluro  can  be  no  redress  "  so  long  as  the 
degrading  and  ill-paid  appointments 
are  not  merely  accepted,  but  made  the 
objects  of  eager  competition."  By  this 
ruinous  competition  for  Poor  Law  ap- 
pointments, the  real  progress  of  the 
profession  is  seriously  injured,  and  the 
Union  Officers,  by  undertaking  more 
than  they  can  perform,  share  the  guilt 
of  neglecting  the  poor  with  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  by  whom  they  were  ap- 
pointed. By  receiving  less  than  a  just 
reward  for  their  services  they  degrade 
themselves,  and  damage  not  only  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-labourers  with 
their  own,  but  indirectly  those  of  every 
practitioner  in  the  kingdom.  "The 
remedy  for  tins  debasing  system  of  com- 
petition is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Union  Officers  themselves ;  but  much 
might  be  done  by  a  Government  acting 
upon  public  principles  for  the  public 
good,  and  especially  for  the  good  of  the 
indigent  poor,  who  in  the  main  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  these  irregularities." 
The  subject  of  Professional  quackery, 
or  Irregular  Medical  Practice,  was 
brought  before  the  meeting  on  the 
second  day  in  the  form  of  a  report,  by 
Drs.  J.  II.  CoRMACK,  Tunstall,  and 
Ranking.  The  conclusions  at  which 
the  Committee  arrived  regarding  homoe- 
opathy-the  heresy  to  which  their  at- 
tention was  chiefly  directed,  are  sub- 
joined : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Association  that  homoeopathy,  as  pro- 
pounded by  Hahnemann,  and  practised 
by  his  followers,  is  so  utterly  opposed 
to  science  and  common  sense,  as  well 
as  so  com]ilete]y  at  variance  with  the 
Medical  Profession,  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  no  way  or  degree  practised  or  coun- 
tenanced by  any  regularly  educated 
medical  practitioner.-— 2.  Tluit  homoeo 
pathic  practitioners,  through  the  press 
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the  pUitform,  and  the  pulpit,  have  en- 
deavoured to  hea])  contempt  upon  the 
practice   of  medicine   and   surgery,   as 
followed  by  members  of  tins  Association 
and  by  the' Profession  at  large.— 3.  That 
for  these  reasons  it  is  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  members  of  this  Association 
to  hold  any  kind  of  professional  inter- 
course with  homoeopathic  practitioners. 
— 4.  Tliat  there   are   three    classes   of 
practitioners  who  ought  not  to  be  mem 
bers  of  this  Association,  viz..  1st,  real 
homoeopathic  practitioners  ;  2nd,  those 
who  practise  homoeopathy  in  combina- 
tion with  other  systems  of  treatment; 
and  ;3rd,  those  who,  under  various  pre- 
tences, meet  in   consultation,   or  liold 
professional  intercourse  with  those  who 
practise  homoeopathy.— 5.  That  a  Com- 
mittee of  seven  be  appointed  to  frame 
laws  in  accordance  with   these  resolu- 
tions, to  be  submitted  to  tlie  ne.s,t  an- 
nual meeting  of  the   Association — 0. 
That  the  tluiuks  of  the  Association  are 
eminently  due,   and  are  lierehy  given, 
to  the  Presidents  and  Fellows  of  the 
Eoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  P^dinburgh  for  their  determined 
stand   against   homoeopathic   delusions 
and  impostures. — 7.  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association   are   also  due  and  are 
hereby    given    to   the    fJniversities    of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  for  their 
resolution  to  refuse  their  diplomas  to 
practitioners  in  homoeopathy;  but  the 
Association  feels  imperatively  called  on 
to  express  its  disapproval  of  any  school 
of  medicine  which  retains  amongst  its 
teachers   any   one  who  holds   homoeo- 
pathic opinions.— B.  That  these  resolu- 
tions be  printed,  and  transmitted  to  all 
the  medical  licensing  bodies  and  schools 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  they 
likewise  be  inserted  in  the  Times  news- 
paper,  the    lilorning    Post,  the    Morth 
British  Advertiser.  Saunders  News  Letter, 
all  the  British  and  Irish  medical  peri- 
odicals, nnd  in  such  other  journals  as 
the   Council    may   sanction   upon   the 
recommendation  of  the  branch  associa- 
tions.    In  proposing  these  resolutions 
for  the   adojition   of   the  Association, 
your  Committee   are  anxious  to  state, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  a  strong  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  rela- 
tion   both    to    humanity   and   morals. 
They  most  consciciitinusly  believe  that 
the  countenance  allbrded  "to  tlie  form  of 
charlatanry  herein   alluded  to   is  detri- 
mental to  the  true  interests  of  the  piib- 
lic,  as  it  is  subversive  of  that  strict  in- 


tegrity which  ought  to  characterise 
practitioners  of  medicine,  and  whicli 
has  ever  distinguished  the  profession  iu 
these  kingdoms. 

'"John  Hose  Coii:.iack,  M.I)..  Edin. 
Fellow  Royal  Coll.  Phys.  Edin. 
(of  Putney). 
" '  James  Tl^nstalt,,  M.D.  Edin  (of 

Bath). 
"  '  W.  H.  Baxking,  M.D.,  Cantab,  (of 
Norv,-ich).'" 

We  need  hardly  observe,  that  the 
i-eport  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  In  introducing  it,  Dr.  Cor- 
mack  selected  especially  for  condemna- 
tion some  homoeopathic  extracts  from 
a  sermon  by  a  Rev.  Thomas  Everest. 
Non-professional  persons  who  take  up 
these  uiatters  are  generally  extreme  in 
their  views,  in  proportion  to  their  igno- 
I'ance  of  medical  science ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  deal  more  leniently  than 
Dr.  Cormack,  with  a  man  who  treats 
tliat  gross  impostiu's — homcEopathy,  as 
"  the  medicine  of  love,"  of  reason,  or  of 
common  sense!  We  would  rather  con- 
sign such  persons  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Conolly  than  of  Dr.  Cormack.  A  mild 
and  soothing  regimen,  with  careful 
watching,  would  be  more  beneficial  than 
the  attempt  to  convince  them  that  they 
are  labouring  under  a  delusion. 

Tlie  Council  have  made  the  following 
report  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Re- 
form : — 

"  Medical  Reform.  —  This  difficult 
question  still  remains  rnisettled,  but 
the  Council  fervently  hope  that  it  is 
ap))roaching  a  termination  that  may 
idtimately  lu-ove  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties. The  present  year  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  taking  the  lead  of  a  highly 
conciliatory  couise  of  conduct,  lor  which 
they  deserve,  and  have  received,  a  meed 
of  praise  from  all  paities  in  the  Pro- 
fession. Tliis  concession  has  very  con- 
siderably lessened  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  ]Medical  Reform. 
There  are,  however,  still  some  difficul- 
ties to  bo  overcome,  which  require  calm 
and  careful  consideration;  but  as  all 
])iu-ties  are  now  animated  by  an  earnest 
desire  that  this  long  contention  should 
cease,  your   Council   cannot   but  look 
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forward    to   a   iintil  sottloment  of  the 
question  at  no  ilistant  day. 

"As  soon  ns  it  was  known  tliat  tlio 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were 
prepared  to  yield  so  nuicli,  yourCouneil 
communicated  with  many  memhers  of 
the  Assoeiation  and  with  the  accredited 
Societies  who  liad  worked  with  them  to 
obtain  a  legislative  melioration  of  tlie 
Profession.  The  result  of  the  consul- 
tation was.  that  it  was  deemed  prudent 
I1V  all  ])arties  to  accept  the  proffered 
terms  of  the  College,  with  some  slight 
iiioditieations.  YourCouneil,  therefore, 
thought  it  right  to  address  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
at  the  same  time  assured  him  tluit  they 
felt  gratilicd  by  the  eoucessions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  College;  they 
also  reiterated  the  principles  on  which 
tliey  considered  any  safe  medical  legis- 
lation should  proceed." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Cormack  and  Dr- 
Forbes  AVinslow.  An  adverse  amend- 
ment wa's  moved  but  rejected  by  a  large 
majoritv,  and  the  original  resolution 
was  carried.  We  believe,  that  if  we 
except  a  few  disappointed  or  rejected 
grumblers,  who  have  uniformly  displayed 
a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  against  our 
Colleges,  the  profession  tliroughout  the 
country  will  substantially  concur  with 
the  Association  in  the  terms  of  their 
resolution  on  Medical  Pieform. 

The  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Medical 
Benevolent  Fund  was  read  by  Mr. 
Newnham.  We  have  reprinted  this  Re- 
port at  page  349  of  the  present  number. 
It  is  in  every  resjiect  worthy  of  the  se- 
rious attention  of  those  jiractitioners 
who  have  not  hitherto  subscribed  to 
tlie  fund. 

We  believe  we  havo  now  narrated 
the  principal  topics  which  were  brought 
before  the  meeting.  As  minor  points, 
we  may  notice  the  condemnation  of  the 
income-tax,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  tlie  bearing 
of  taxation  on  the  profession.  With 
regard  to  that  odious  impost,  which,  in 
its  principles  of  confiscation,  is  worthy 
of  the  Red  Republic  of  France,  we  have 


never  been  able  to  comjirehend  why  a 
medical  man  in  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  taxedfour  pounds  ten  shillings 
per  annum  on  every  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jH  >  unds  of  income,  while  the  Irish  medical 
ju-actitioner,  receiving  the  same  amount 
from  practice,  is  altogether  exempted. 
If  Ireland  is  a  poorer  country,  the  in- 
come tax  is  so  constructed  as  not  to 
fall  on  the  poorer  classes.    We  dispute 
altogether  the    equity    of  the  present 
mode  of  assessing  income  tax  on  the 
profession  ;  but  admitting  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  require  this  Turkish 
method  of  levying  money  on  a  hard- 
worked   and   ill  remunerated   body   of 
men,  we  concur  with  the  speaker  at  the 
Brighton  meeting  (Dr.  Smith,  of  Chel- 
tenham,)  that  no  practitioner  in  the 
empire,   whether    English,    Scotch,  or 
Irish,  should  be  exempted  from  the  ta.x 
so  long  as  he  receives  an  income  which 
brings  him  within  its  oj^eration.     The 
present  method  of  assessment  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  virtually  leads  to  a 
higher  jjaymeut  on  the  part  of  English 
and  Scotch  practitioners,  in  order  that 
their  Irish  brethren  enjoying  the  same 
amount    of  professional   income  in   a 
countiy  where  living  is  less  costly,  may 
escape  the  tax  altogether ! 

Various  other  subjects,  some  of  local 
and  others  of  temporary  interest,  were 
discnssed.  Manchester  was  appointed 
to  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  year 
1852;  and  the  nineteenth  anniversary 
of  the  Provincial  Association  was  thus 
brought  to  a  close  amidst  increased 
feelings  of  good  will  and  friendship 
amonj?  its  members. 


The  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society,  in  their  Report  recently 
presented  to  the  blaster  and  Wardens 
of  the  Society,  have  made  some  remarks 
on  the  education  and  examination  of 
candidates  for  their  license,  to  which 
we  think  it  desirable  to  give  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  columns. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Re- 
port affect  those  gentlemen  who  are 
about  to  commence  then-  studies  in  the 
31edical  Schools  of  the  Metropolis : — 

"The  Court  regret  to  observe,  that 
great  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  entire  rejections;  a  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  preliminary  education  of 
medical  students  to  whicli  the  Court 
beg  leave  to  draw  especial  attention. 

"The  Court  have  mucli  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  their  recent  exertions  in 
promoting  the  study  of  clinical  medi- 
cine and  practical  cliemistry  have  been 
attended  with  most  benehcial  results ; 
as  has  been  evinced  by  the  marked  ini- 
pi'ovement  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
candidates  in  those  important  and  in- 
dispensable branches  of  medical  science. 

"But  tlie  Court  have  long  been  of 
opinion  tliat  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  of  sound  medical  knowledge 
is  the  general  want  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation among  the  pupils;  and  they  are 
convinced  tlmt  until  this  serious  defect 
is  removed,  the  ])rogress  of  medical  edu- 
cation will  be  retarded. 

"The  Court  have,  therefore,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  master,  wardens, 
and  court  of  assistants,  proposed  to  in- 
stitute an  examination  in  classics  and 
mathematics  for  junior  students,  wliich 
is  to  1)0  liekl  for  the  first  time  on  the 
18th  of  October  next. 

"  This  examination  is  for  the  present 
■voluntary,  but  its  obiect  is  twofold: — 
First,  to  encourage  in  junior  students 
the  acquisition  of  such  an  amount  of 
preliminary  knowledge  as  will  enable 
thenr  to  enter  with  advantage  upon  the 
extensive  held  of  medical  study;  and 
secondly,  to  supersede  tlie  necessity  of 
requiring  from  tlie  candidate  a  technical 
acquaintance  witli  medical  Latin  au- 
thors at  tlie  termination  of  his  medical 
studies,  instead  of  demandiiig  a  due 
amount  of  preliminary  information  at 
their  commencement. 

"  Henry  Hr,.\Tcii,  Secretary. 
"Apothecaries'  Hall,  Aug.,  1851." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  we  ad- 
vise students  to  lose  no  time  in  pre- 
paring tlieinselves  for  this  preliminary 
examination. 
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Clinical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the 
(reaito  Urinary  Orr/ans.     Part  L   Go- 
norrhoea,   and  its    Consequences.     By 
Henry    James    Johnson,    formerly 
Lecturer  on   Anatomy   and    Physio- 
logy, and  8enior  Assistant-yurgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.     8vo.  pp.  308. 
London  :  Highley  and  Son.     1S51. 
In    those    Clinical    Observations,   Mr. 
Johnson   treats  of  gonorrhoea  in  the 
male,  separately  from  that  in  the  female, 
the   latter  forming  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  vrork.     The   Forms   of 
Gonorrhoea  are  divided  into — 1.  Acute 
or  virulent;    2.  Subacute,  chronic,    or 
mild ;    and   3.    Gleet.      These   several 
forms  are  fully  and  well  described  ;  but 
as   our  readers   are  lu'obably  familiar 
therewith,    we   pass   on    to   notice   the 
author's   opinions  of  their  Se.\t.     Mr. 
Johnson  disposes  of  the  popular  notion 
that   gonorrhoea  depends  ujion  iilcex'a- 
tion  within    the  iirethra,   and   at  the 
same  time  shows  that  a  greater  extent 
of  mucous   membrane   is   involved   in 
tlie  morbid  action  tlian  is  comprised  by 
the  fossa  naviciilaris. 

He  enumerates  the  following  Causes 
of  the  disease: — Contagion,  menstrual 
secretion,  leucorrhoea,  or  other  dis- 
charges of  the  fempJe ;  the  natural  secre- 
tions of  some  females  under  some  cir- 
cumstances (the  last  cause  is  suggested 
interrogatively  as  accounting  for  certain 
otlierwise  inexplicable  cases  which  are 
related)  ;  local  excitement  or  irritation, 
injury,  &c  ;  morbid  constitutional  states, 
gleet,  {'.'}  and  sundry  miscellaneous 
cavises. 

In  discussing  the  first-mentioned 
cause  —  contagion  —  Mr.  Johnson  en- 
tirely disposes  of  tlie  notion  of  the  sup- 
)iosed  identity  of  gonorrlioea  and  syplii- 
lis.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  probably  accounting  for  the 
orJLrin  of  this  erroneous  opinion,  the 
autlior  describes  the  syphilitic  sore  in 
t)ie  urethra.  We  quote  the  history  of 
tliis  affection  as  given  by^lr.  Johnson: — 

"After  exposure  to  infection,  the  patient 
presents,  in  due  course  of  time,  heat  and 
pain  in  inakinn;  waicr ;  discharge  from  the 
urethra  ;  ])ainful  erections  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  j^oiiorrliODa.  The  pain 
in  making  water  is  not,  Iiowcver,  so  de- 
cidedly referred  lo  <lie  navicular  fossa  or 
the  orifice,  as  in  that  complaint ;  and  the 
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discharge  is  darker,  aiid  more  iiicliiu'd  to 
bo  bloody.  Tlio  remedies  lor  goiiorrluea 
are  unattended  with  beiielit,  ami  biibu  per- 
li:ips  appears.  If  no  piirlieular  exauiiiia- 
tiouorthe  urethra  is  attempted,  llie  ease 
is  livated  as  one  of  agj;ravated  gonorrhoea, 
and  most  probably  copaiba,  eubebs,  and  i 
injections,  are  resorted  to,  with  the  inevi- 
table eHect  of  aggravating  tlio  symptoms. 
Tf  this  course  is  persisted  in,  the  corpus 
spongiosuni  may  become  extensively  in- 
v,)lved.  Sooner'or  later,  an  eruption  of  the 
skin,  with,  ]>robnbly,  an  ulcerated  throat, 
reveals  to  the  well-informed  surgeon  his 
mistake,  or  utterly  confounds  the  bad  one' 
(p.  20).  ' 

Several  oases  are  related  which  illns- 
triito  the  precediug  observations,  and 
dispose  of  the  qtiestioa  of  syphilitic 
goDorrlicea.  Mr.  .loliuson  in  like  man- 
ner illustrates  his  remarks  uj)on  the 
otiier  causes  of  gonorrhoea  by  the  narra- 
tives of  cases,  interesting  in  themselves 
and  in  their  relation  to  the  question  of 
their  origin.  Tiie  idea  of  the  possible 
production  of  this  complaint  by  epidemic 
influences,  w'orms,  hffimorrhoids,  acci- 
dental api)lication  of  gonorrhoea!  matter, 
is  briefly  and  cifectivcly  refuted  by  the 
author. 

Tre.\tment  forms  the  natural  se- 
quence to  the  preceding  topics;  upon 
which,  indeed,  as  the  author  observes, 

*'  it  is  difficult  to  enter  -without  some  de- 
gree of  embarrassment.  The  general  plans 
and  individual  remedies  in  vogue  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  been  aln^ost  as  various 
as  their  authors.  Each  has  been  vaunted 
•with  a  degree  of  confidence  staggering  to 
those  whom  experience  has  not  often  un- 
deceived." 

To  collect  and  comjiare  all  these  modes 
of  treatment  would  be  neither  a  pleasant 
nor  a  profitable  task.  !Mv.  Johnson 
confines  himself  to  endeavouring  to  lay 
down  i)rinei])les  in  a  simple  and  consis 
tent  form, bringinggonoiThoea within  the 
pale  of  diseases  which  are  to  be  rationally 
treated.  The  author  enters  very  fully 
into  the  modes  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  carry  those  principles  into  ]n'actice  in 
the  several  ibrms  of  the  disease,  pointing 
out  forcibly  at  the  same  time  tlie  evils 
of  improper  treatment,  and  gra})hically 
describing  the  diflicidties  to  be  met  with 
in  the  management  of  the  subjects  of 
gonorrhoea.  Upon  every  i)oint  con- 
nected with  treatment,  the  reader  will 
find  the  most  ample  advice  and  direc- 
tions. We  shall,  however,  do  well  to 
sum  up  the  author's  conclusions  under 


the   head    of    Treatment    in   his    owil 
words : — 

"  Gonorrhn\n,  whatever  its  origin  or  na- 
ture, has  for  its  essential  feature  inllauima- 
tion  of  the  urclln-al  mucous  membrane. 
This  is  analogous  to  inilaunuation  of  other 
nnicous  membranes. 

"  So  long  as  tlie  inflammation  remains,  it 
must  be  looked  on  in  the  same  light,  and 
treated  on  the  same  principles,  as  inflam- 
mation of  similar  tissues. 

"  The  presence  of  inflammation  is  a  bar 
to  the  use  of  'specific'  remedies,  and  of 
local  stinnilants. 

"  The  period  for  their  employment  is 
that  which  precedes,  and  that  which  suc- 
ceeds inflannnation. 

"The  efficacy  of  'specifics,'  even  with 
these  restrictions,  has  been  overrated  ;  and 
local  appHcations  are  those  which  exert  the 
greatest  influence. 

"  As  local  applications,  those  of  a  seda- 
tive and  astringent  character  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  best. 

"Strong,  stimulating,  and  escharotic ap- 
plications, are  adapted  to  exceptional  cases 
only,  and  even  w  hen  appropriate  are  ha- 
zardous" (p.  104-). 

]\Ir.  Johnson  adds  the  following  re- 
flection:— 

"  To  some,  these  conclusions  may  appear 
so  obvious  as  to  be  almost  tniisms.  What- 
ever may  be  said,  they  are  anything  but 
that  in  practice.  Had  I  found  them  so, 
this  work  had  not  been  written." 

The  author  then  cites  the  vaunted 
use  of  chloride  of  zinc,  an  escharotic 
substance,  as  an  instance  of  the  reckless 
treatment  which  he  hereby  seeks  to 
assist  in  abrogating. 

The  Consequences  and  Complica- 
tions form  the  tbii'd  and  last  heading 
itnder  which  the  author  discusses  gonor- 
rhoea in  the  male.  TTuder  this  are  in- 
cluded— Pain  in  the  urethra  uncon- 
nected with  discharge,  and  the  "  irri- 
table urethra,"  being  a  continuance  of 
morbid  action  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, originating  in  previous  gonor- 
rhoja.  Secondly,  those  affections  which 
result  from  the  extension  along  a  con- 
tinuous tissue  of  the  urethral  inflamma- 
tion— e.  g.  balanitis,  phymosis.  paraphy- 
mosis,  verrucse;  erysipelatous  inflam- 
tion  of  the  penis  and  scrotum  :  difllise 
inflammation  of  the  dartos ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lacnnfB ;  retrocession  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  urethra,  ]irostate,  kidneys,  bladder, 
and  testis.     Thirdly,  where  tlie  inflam- 
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Illation  spreads  to  contiguous  tissues — 
e.  (J.  inllaniniation  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum ;  of  tlie  absorbents  of  the  penis ; 
bubo ;  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  tlie  perineum.  Lastly,  the 
remote  consequences,  strictvu'e  and  afl'ec- 
tions  of  the  prostate  and  bladder. 

We  consider  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks 
■with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  all  tliese 
affections  to  be  of  great  practical  value, 
consoiiiint  Avitli  the  soundest  principles 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  founded 
upon  extensive  experience. 

We  refer  to  the  autbor's  account  of 
the  "  Irritable  Urethra," — a  condition 
"whicb,  so  far  as  be  is  aware,  has  not 
attracted  the  notice  of  surgical  writers, 
nor  of  sui'geons  tbemselves.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  aiToction  is  invariably  a  jier- 
son  of  nervous  temperament,  usually 
dyspeptic,  and  generally  of  a  gouty 
luibit.  This  condition  of  the  urethra, 
the  autlior  states,  is  recognized  with 
ease  by  tlie  experienced  eye.  Its  cliarac- 
ters  are  described  by  the  autbor,  and 
appear  to  be  allied  to  those  of  gleet, 
with  the  addition  of  neuralgic  pains  and 
constitutional  derangement.  To  the  lat- 
ter point  tbe  remedies  must  be  directed. 

In  speaking  of  phymosis,  Mr.  Johnson 
discusses  at  considerable  length  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  prepuce,  whicb, 
"  simple  as  it  is,  the  ingenuity  of  sur- 
geons has  discovered  one  good  way  of 
jierforming,  and  two  bad  ones:"  tbe 
right  method  being  to  divide  the  prepuce 
on  its  superior  aspect  from  the  orifice  to 
the  reflection  liehind  the  corona.  Tlie 
manner  of  performing  this  operation  is 
minutely  described  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  tells  us  that  tliereis  no  operation  in 
surgery  that  be  has  performed  so  fre- 
quently as  this.. 

Passing  by  the  autbor's  remarks  upon 
verrucas  ;  erythematic  and  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  integuments  of  the 
2ienis  and  scrotum ;  diffuse  inflammation 
of  tbe  dartos;  herpes  and  eczema  of 
tbe  prepuce;  and  inflammation  of  tlie 
lacuna); — we  come  to  inflammation  of 
the  vas  deferens  and  testis.  Here  the 
author  strenuously  enforces  the  imjiort- 
ance  of  active  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
and  scouts  the  idea  of  strapping  the 
organs.  It  is  strange  that  such  oppo- 
site opinions  should  be  advanced  upon 
a  plain  fact;  for  assuredly  we  ourselves 
have  seen  great  and  inarlced  benefit 
quickly  experienced  by  the  use  of  this 
plan. 

\\\  treating  of  the  subject  of  Bubo, 


Mr.  Johnson  very  carefully  discrimi- 
nates its  varieties  and  modifications 
as  produced  by  morbid  conditions  of  the 
constitution. 

Wo  may  commend  to  our  readers' 
notice  the  author's  judicious  reflections 
upon  the  employment  of  venesection  in 
gonorrhocal  ophthalmia.  Here,  as  else- 
where in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  author's 
judiciousness  and  tact  in  tbe  employ- 
ment of  remedies,  and  with  the  extent 
and  soundness  of  liis  pathological  views. 

Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  regard  what 
is  called  gonorrhosal  rheumatfsm  as  a 
form  of  rheumatic  gout  coincident  with 
gonorrhoea.  He  gives  his  reasons  for 
his  opinion,  as  well  as  a  strong  j^rotest 
against  the  indiscriminate  employment 
of  colchicum. 

Comparatively  a  veiy  short  space  is 
allotted  to  the  consideration  of  gonor- 
rhoea in  the  female ;  but  in  that  short 
space  the  author  offers  some  very  notable 
and  valuable  remarks  upon  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  speculum.  We  quote 
the  following  remark  with  reference  to 
this  point  as  well  deserving  of  notice.: — 

"The  vagina  presents  a  very  distinct 
epithelium,  which  ends  by  a  sort  of  serrated 
edge  witliiu  the  uterine  oriKce.  Tliis  is 
worth  recollecting ;  for,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  have  seen  the  abrupt  cessation 
of  the  cuticle  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that 
there  was  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri :  ia 
fact,  I  am  convinced  that  the  mistake  is  a 
common  one.  Everybody  undertakes  an 
examination  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  everybody  is,  unfortunately,  not  a  pro- 
found anatomist.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
one's  experience  is  rich  in  too  many  in- 
stances of  ignorance  and  of  imposture,  and 
tliat  uterine  complaints  are  the  el  dorado 
of  quackery"  (p.  327). 

The  author  asserts  his  belief  that  the 
advantages  of  the  specuhun  have  been 
overrated,  and  its  application  abused. 
He  has  only  found  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  venereal  sores  high  up  in  the 
vagina,  or  on  the  month  of  the  uterus,, 
in  all  the  women  examined  at  the  Lock 
Hospital  during  one  twelvemontli.  Not- 
withstanding that  ]\Ir.  Johnson  admits 
that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  source  of  discharges  without  the 
sjiecuium,  and  that  treatment  is  not 
influenced  by  its  employment,  yet  he 
advises  its  use,  and  gives  directions  for 
the  manner  of  its  introduction. 

Having  now  run  over  the  contents  of 
this  work,  we  may,  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
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press  our  eslimato  of  its  clinnifU'r.  Tts 
j)r(inuiit'iit  I'eaturcs  luv — the  coinplote- 
nt'ss  with  wliifli  tlie  untlior  discusses 
every  topie  tluit  conies  under  liis  notice ; 
tlie  scientill<'  aiiplieiition  of  inilliolof^iciil 
principles  in  tlio  cousideriitiou  of  tlie 
nature  and  treatment  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease ;  its  essentially  practical  value, 
•ilesjiito  the  author's  re|)udiation  of  tho 
character  of  a  "  practical  man  ;"  and, 
lastly,  the  jji-aces  of  style  and  composi- 
tion winch  it  exhihits,— a  rare  quality 
in  medical  works. 

Jn  committin!T  this  first  volume  of  a 
series  to  our  readers'  attention,  we  hoi)o 
soon  to  have  the  a{;:reeahle  task  of  in- 
troducing to  their  notice  the  author's 
succeeding  works  on  Stricture,  and  on 
Diseases  of  the  Prostate  and  Bladder. 


Hand-Bool:  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy.    \l\  Diunysu.s  Lakunkr, 
D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in   Tni- 
versity     College,      London.       FmsT 
CiH'usK. —  flJecbanics,    Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics,    Pneumatics.    Sound.    Op- 
tics.    With  upwards  of  400  illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  ])]i.  S->4.  London  :  Taylor, 
Walton,  and  Maberly.     18")L 
The  fact  that  tlie  University  of  London, 
the   Pioyal   College   of    Surgeons,    and 
more  recently  the  Apothecaries'  Society, 
have  concurred  in  enforcing  a  prelimi- 
nary education  on   the   part  of  candi- 
dates lor  their  diplomas,  renders  the 
appearance   of  the   work  before  us  of 
some  interest  to   all   who   projjose   to 
commence  their  studies  in  the  ensuing 
session.    Dr.  Larduer  is  well  known  by 
his   writings   on    various    branches   of 
physical  science  ;  he  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching;  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  tiie  profession, 
and  he  is  therefore  well  calculated  to 
lie   the    author   of  a  Hand-lkiok    of 
Nr^tural    Philosophy.       As     we     have 
•copied  the  title  in  full,  we  have  jire- 
pared  the  reader  for  its  content?  ;    we 
shall  only  remark  that  in  tieMting  tho 
various   subjects.  Dr.    J^ardiier   adopts 
a  judicious  style.     The  paragraphs  are 
short  and  distinct,  each  has  its  special 
heading  in  italics,  and  the  language  is 
clear  and  free  Jiom  pedantry.     Our  ex- 
amination of  the  work  leads  us  to  s])eak 
most  favourably  of  it  as  a  Hand-Book 
for  students.     We  have    been  particu- 
larly ])leased  with  tlie  sections  on  the 
jVechonicul  Properties  of  Liqmils  and 


Optics.     As  a  general  rule,  we  find  all 

subjects  brought  up  to  the  jirescnt  level 
of  science,  altliough  some  are  necessarily 
treated  with  gnat  conciseness.  Tho 
author  introduces  in  many  parts  of  the 
work  pariigraphs  comprising  jiliysiolo- 
gicalpliysics,  orthe;ii>])liciitii)nof])liysics 
to  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
body.  The  laws  of  mechanics  are  ex- 
emplilied  in  the  skeleton,  and  those  of 
hydrostatic  j)ressure  in  the  circulation 
of  th(!  blood.  These  additions  render 
the  volume  of  great  value  to  the  medi- 
cal student. 

In  treating  of  the  transmission  of 
pressure  by  water  as  a  telegraphic  agent 
(]iage  ;]10),  the  author  does  not  notice 
the  ingenious  apparatus  for  measuring 
velocity  which  is  now  in  use  in  large 
sea-going  steamers.  In  this,  a  column 
of  water  rises  in  a  tube  which  goes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into 
the  sea.  The  height  of  the  column 
is  increased  by  the  velocity;  it  presses 
on  an  enclosed  column  of  air  which 
acts  on  a  surl'ace  of  mercury.  The  mer- 
cury rises  in  a  glass  tube,  and  marks 
oti'  five,  six,  or  twelve  knots  an  hour, 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 
We  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing this  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus 
in  action  on  board  of  a  Jersey  steam 
vessel. 

We  consider  this  to  be  a  most  useful 
and  w-ell  conceived  w-ork;  and  if  the 
second  volume,  which  is  announced  to 
have  for  its  subjects  Heat,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  Astronomy,  be  executed 
witli  the  same  care  and  with  an  equally 
judicious  selection  of  materials,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  tho  Haud-Book  will  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  lilirary  of  every 
medical  student,  as  well  as  a  serviceable 
guide  to  all  who  are  about  to  commence 
the  study  of  jjliysies. 


Briijhton  and  its  Sanntive    Resources  : 
com/irisinr/  a  special  reference  to  the 
German  Spn  ;   Observutinns  on  Artifi- 
cial   Mineral    Waters,    Buthinij,    and 
Sea-Baths.     By  Edwin  Lke,  author 
of    the   "  Baths    of    Germany,"   Ac. 
Small     Svo.     i^p.      I'jO.       London  : 
Churchill.     IHOL 
On   the  wdiole  we   see  little  in  tliis  pro- 
duction whereon   to  congratulate  either 
the  author  or  his  readers. 
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The  First  Step  in  Chemistry.  By  RonERT 
Galloway,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  ou  Clie 
ivjistry.  Pntii'f'y  College.  &c.  liioio. 
pp.  91.  London :  Churchill.  1851. 
This  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  or  for  the  purposes  of  self-in- 
struotion  ;  its  author  herein  proposes  to 
teach  ihe  first  principles  of  tlie  science 
in  a  series  of  j)rogressive  exercises,  by 
which  the  sindent  is  mnde  familiar  witii 
chemical  nomenclature,  the  laws  of 
combination,  the  mode  expressing  chemi- 
cal changes,  kc.  Sec.  Tiie  execution  of 
the  work  is  as  good  as  its  intention. 
Having  looked  it  through  very  carefully, 
we  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  student 
who^by  sufficient  diligence  shall  make 
himself  master  of  the  information  it 
affords.  It  will  give  him  a  very  good 
insight  into  the  science  of  chemistry, 
and  efficiently  prepare  him  for  the  lur- 
ther  prosecution  of  its  study  should  he 
be  so  disjiosed. 

Was  the  Roman  Army  prorAdtd  with  any 
Medical  Officers?     By  .1.  Y.  Simpson, 
M.D.,    F.K.iS.E.,    President    of    the 
Eoyai  College  of  riiysicians  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  &c.     Pam]>l.  Svo.,  pp.  18. 
Edinburgh:  Sutherland.     1S51. 
This  inquiry  Dr.  Simpson  follows  out 
in  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  quota 
tions  from  various  classical  autiiors,  but 
finds  neither  iu  Celsus,  nor  in    Paulus 
Egineta.  nor  in  any  other  ancient  medi- 
cal work,  any  allusion   to    the   circum- 
stance of  surgeons  or  physicians  being 
regularly    appointed    as   army  medical 
olheers  in   llie   llomau   army.      Some 
modern  discoveries,  however,  in  Great 
Britian  and  elsewhere,  show  the  proba- 
bility  that    common    exjierience    sug 
gested  to  the  Eomans  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  having  medical   men  to 
v.-atch  over  the   hcaltli  of  the   soldiers 
that  were  fighting  in  so  many  different 
regions  under  their  banners. 

Iu  the  pamphlet  before  us,  Dr.  Simp- 
son describes  a  tablet  discovered  at 
Housesteads,  in  Korthumhcrhmd  (the 
ancient  Borcovicus),  one  of  the  prin- 
cijjal  stations  on  the  great  defensive 
wall,  reared  iu  tlie  second  century  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  From  this  monu- 
ment, which  was  raised  by  his  compa- 
nioiis  "  to  Aniciuslngenuus,  Piiysiciau 
in  Ordinary  of  Cohort  the  first  of  the 
Tungrian.?,""-we  learn  that  more  than 
one  medical  ofEce!-  v/as  attached  to  each 


cohort.  Further  eA^idence  is  also  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  Simpson,  rendering  it 
prol)able  tliat  there  were  superior 
medical  officers  placed  over  the  staff  of 
the  legions. 

This  pamphlet  is  altogether  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  histoncal  con- 
tribution to  medical  literature.  The 
author's  erudition  and  antiquarian  re- 
search have  here,  as  on  otiier  occasions, 
been  ])rofitably  directed,  and  have  shed 
some  lustre  upon  the  presidential  office 
wiiich  he  holds,  and  which  he  thus 
dionilies  in  holdiupr. 


Miss  Martineau  and  her  Master.  By  J. 
Stkvkxson  Blshnan.  ^[.D.,  Physi- 
cian to  the  Metro] lolitau  Free  Hospi- 
tal, &c.  i.\:c.  Small  8vo.  pp.  173. 
London:  Cimrchill.     is.jl. 

^YE  have  fully  exposed  to  our  readers 
the  odious  character  and  tendency  of 
the  "Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's 
Nature  and  Development,"  by  Miss 
Martineau  and  H.  Cr.  Atkinson  :  it  will 
not  l)e  necessary  that  we  should  bestow 
furtiier  consideration  upon  that  produc- 
tion. If  the  public  were  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  that  work  only  ihrougli 
the  pages  of  respectable  journals,  little 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  its  obtauiing 
many  readers,  since  one  and  all  have 
exposed  its  errors  tand  refuted  ti)e  i'alla- 
cies  with  which  it  abounds.  As,  how- 
ever, some  coj)ies  of  the  work  may  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
may  not  have  access  to  medical  journals, 
we  would  recommend  the  ]>erusal  of 
Dr.  Bushnan's  work,  which  takes  up  ail 
the  dogmas,  assertions,  and  inferences  of 
these  two  atheists,  and  by  subjecting 
these  to  tlie  ordeal  f)f  the  crucihle  of 
logic  in  the  furnace  of  truth,  utterly  de- 
stroys every  atom  of  vitality  that  they 
may  appear  to  possess,  and  leaves  only 
the  ashes  of  a  dead  feeble  simulation  of 
science. 


AnULTERATION  OF  ARTICLES  OV  FOOD. 

From  a  return  latoly  issued  an  acfount  is 
given  of  seizures  and  prosecutions  bv  i:\c 
Excise  of  adultcnilcd  tea,  iohaceo,  pepi)er, 
and  coH'cf.  In  the  year  ending  tliu  Stii  c>i" 
January  last  tlicre  were  1  seizure  of  tea 
and  1  proseculior.,  of  tobacco  there  were 
17  siizures  nnd  13  proseeutious,  ot  pepper 
7  seizures  and  23  prosecution.s.  IS'o  seizure 
or  prosecution  for  adulterated  coffee  by  t;:c 
Eicisc  iu  the  same  period. 


TRAUMATIC  TETANUS  THF-ATia)  BY  FRICTiaNS  WITH  CHLOROFORM.      .'US 


?i)cspital  ant)  Infivmavn  lAcpovls. 


CLIXIQl'E  PES  DEPAETE,MKNS. 

Ti-aumatic  Tetanus  successfully  treated  by 
Frictions  with  Chloroform.  By  Dr. 
■MouissKAU,  riiyr^ii-iiin  to  tlio  District 
Hospital  at  La  Elecho  (Dartlio). 

TttE  patient  was  about  forty  years  old,  a 
man  of  good  eonstitution.  Eight  days 
bofoiv  rt(lii>is.>ioii  lie  had  sliglitly  wounded 
hiuiself  ou  the  front  of  his  leg,  while  at 
work,  with  liis  piek-axe.  The  trilUng  wound 
luul  healed  by  the  ILftli  day.  Ou  the  sixtli 
day  tetanie  symptoms  manifested  them- 
selves. 

T!ie  patient  was  at  first  treated  at  home, 
but  the  disease  advanehig  he  was  removed 
to  the  hospital.  When  iirst  seen  by  Dr. 
ilorisseau  the  tetanus  was  fully  developed  ; 
there  was  persistent  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  tko  jaw,  of  the  chest,  abdomen, 
and  back  ;  the  body  was  bent  double  every 
hour  ;  deglutition  impossible.  The  pulse 
small  and  slow  ;  nothing  particular  was  ob- 
servable of  other  functions. 

Frictionwasperformed  withfourgrammes 


wlien  M.  Tibaldi  had  recourse  to  frictions 
with  ether  in  order  to  calm  the  nuiscular 
contractions.  Two  frictions  were  practised 
on  t  he  loins  ;  venesection,  and  half  a  grain 
of  acetate  of  niorpiiia  was  given.  Wherever 
friction  was  applied  the  ac^tion  of  the 
muscles  was  moderated.  Ou  the  following 
day  another  bleeding  to  ten  ounces,  and 
frictions  with  etlier  on  the  neck  and  back. 
On  tlie  third  day  of  this  treatment  the 
patient  could  sit  upright.  In  two  or  three 
days  more  tiie  patient  was  convalescent. 


YAL-DE-GRACE. 


A  Dovhiful  Case  of  Chronic  Glanders  in. 

thn  Human  Subject.     Under  the  care  of 

M.  Levy. 
L.  S.,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  strong 
constitution,  fair  complexion,  chesnut  hair, 
— a  groom  :  stated  that  more  than  a  year 
ago  ho  had  been  engaged  in  dressing  an 
ulcerated  swelling  on  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
lie  had  soon  after  been  admitted  into  a 
hospital  for  intermittent  fever,  and  had  been 
discharged    as    cured,  but  had  suffered  a 


relapse  in    about  three  weeks  afterwards. 

He  had  experienced  frequent  relapses  sub- 
(one  drachm)  of  chloroform.  This  quantity  I  sequcntly,  and  had  been  in  hospitals  and 
was  repeated  three  times  during  the  day.     submitted  to  treatment  by  quinine      "^ 


The  patient  was  placed  in  an  acidulated 
vapour  bath. 

On  the  following  day  a  considerable  im- 
provement had  taken  place.  The  patient 
had  perspired  freely  ;  he  had  slept  well, 
which  he  had  not  done  before,  siiice  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  He  had 
swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls  of  liquid  ;  the 
muscles  were  less  rigid;  convulsions  shorter 
and  less  frequent. 

The  dose  of  eldoroform  was  increased  to 
twenty  grammes,  three  times  a  day.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  five  days  with 
the  best  results  ;  all  the  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared on  tlie  sixth  day.  A  sense  of  las- 
situde and  dcbdity  alone  remauied,  and 
these  soon  disappeared  under  suitable  diet. 

The  Editor  of  V  Union  Medicate  adds  to 
the  above,  the  following,  taken  fi*om  the 
Gazelta  Medica  Lombarda  : — A  labourer, 
twentv-eight  vears  of  age,  was  seized  with 


To- 

wards  Midsummer  1849  his  health  was  so 
fixr  improved  that  he  rejoined  the  regiment 
to  which  he  had  been  attached.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  lie  perceived  a  swelling 
in  the  region  of  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  the 
tumom*  had  gradually  inei'eased  in  size. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1850,  the  patient; 
was  attacked  with  pains  in  his  joints,  rigors, 
sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  thirst. 
.Several  circular  violet-coloured  spots  ap- 
])eared  on  liis  legs  and  arms  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  His  strength  was  completely  lost ;. 
and  on  the  21st  of  January  he  v.as  admitted 
under  the  care  of  M.  Levy.  At  this  time 
he  presented  the  following  symptoms  : — 

His  face  was  pale ;  comitenance  rather 
heavy ;  pulse  80 ;  pains  in  the  limbs,  with 
diminution  of  strength  ;  emaciation  ;  pain 
on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  increased  by 
percussion  ;  spleen  considerably  enlarged  ; 
respiration  free;  no  cough ;  the  skin  studded 
with  violet-coloured  spots,  most  abundant 


tetanus  two  days  after  having  lain  on  damp  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  trunk  and 
ground  wliilst  he  was  in  a  perspiration.  |  tliighs.  These  spots  consisted  of  flattened 
The  patient  was  immediately  subjected  to  |  tumom's,  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin. 
the  treatment  usually  adopted  there,  and  j  On  the  face,  above  the  eyebrows,  and  on 


wliich  consists  in  frequent  Tcnesection, 
He  was  bled  eight  times  m  fom-  days,  once 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  oimces  ;  about  a 
hundred  leeches  were  ajiplied  to  tlie  parts 
th»t  were  paiufid,  and  otlier  ordinary 
means  were  adopted.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  patient  was  in  a  very  serious  state, 


the  left  cheek,  these  spots  were  more  pro- 
minent. On  the  intei'ual  aspect  of  the  left 
thigli  there  was  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a 
small  nut,  of  a  i-cddish  copper  colour,  pro- 
minent and  pointed.  On  the  nape  of  the 
neck  there  existed  a  large  tumour,  soft,  and 
without  any  discolouration  of  the  iutegu- 
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ments.  There  was  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  m  the  inguinal,  also  in 
the  parotidean  and  in  the  sub-maxillary 
regions. 

23d.— The  pulse  90  ;  the  number  of  the 
spots  augmented.  An  incision  made  into 
the  tumour  of  the  neck  gave  issue  to  blood 
alone. 

25  th. — Sleepless ;  pain  severe  in  left 
shoulder  ;  pulse  80  ;  sHght  epistaxis  ;  ghm- 
dular  swclhngs  augmented. 

27th. — Sleeplessness  continued  ;  pain  in 
the  fort^arm,  with  appearance  of  new  spots  : 
was  taking  iodide  of  potassium. 

28th. — Tlie  colour  of  the  spots  has 
changed  to  greenish  and  reddish  brown : 
epistaxis  occurred  again. 

31st. — The  principal  tumours  beginning 
to  be  absorbed :  the  pain  centred  in  the 
left  shoulder. 

Feb.  1st. — Violent  pain  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, more  particularly  on  the  tro- 
chanter and  outer  side  of  tlie  left  thigh ; 
sleeplessness  and  profuse  perspiration.  The 
iodide  to  be  suspended. 

3d.  —  Vomiting  occurred  during  the 
night ;  cough ;  pain  in  left  side  of  chest ; 
the  tumours  duninished. 

10th. — The  spots  and  tumours  have  all 
disappeared ;  considerable  swelling  about 
the  left  clavicle ;  the  body  generally  much 
emaciated. 

13th. — Swelling  on  the  left  thigh ;  diar- 
rhoea ;  vomiting. 

14th. — Rigors  and  subsultus ;  diarrhcea 
and  vomiting. 

I7tli. — Pressure  on  the  right  thigh  causes 
pain. 

21st. — Swelhng  of  the  left  check,  of  tho 
glands  of  the  neck  on  both  sides,  and  of 
the  mastoid  attachment  of  the  sternum  : 
had  passed  four  bloody  stools. 

IMarcli  5tli. — Every  symptom  worse,  and 
the  patient  died  this  day. 

Autopsy  th'irty  hours  after  death. — Lym- 
phatic System. — The  glands  of  the  neck 
and  axilla  were  congested,  as  were  those 
also  of  the  groin  in  a  less  degree ;  they 
were  of  a  reddish  hue  and  friable.     Respi- 

EATORY  AND  CIHCULATOEY  SYSTEMS. — Tho 

mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  fauces, 
and  trachea,  of  a  pale  hue.  The  pulmo- 
nary structure  was  crepitant,  except  pos- 
teriorly, where  there  were  portions  of  ex- 
travasated  blood.  The  heart  was  flaccid, 
and  contained  fibrinous  conei-etions  in  its 
auricles.  Digestive  ai'Paeatus.  —  The 
mucous  membrane  was  pale.  This  organ 
contained  only  films  of  mucus  :  some  sliglit 
erosions  were  noticed  at  its  larger  end. 
The  lower  half  of  the  jejunum  was  of  a  red 
colour,  which  in  the  ileum  %vas  deeper  slill. 
The  valvuh-e  conniventes  appeared  to  be 
covered    witli    liypcrtrophied    cpitlielium. 


Near  the  iliac  valve  were  deep  ulcerations. 
Numerous  ulcerations  also  in  the  large  in- 
testines. The  coats  of  the  intestines  were 
thickened  by  mfiltration.  Adliesions  existed 
between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  folds 
of  intestines.  The  spleen  was  compact  in 
structure,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour.  Tho 
liver  rather  enlarged,  of  an  orange  yellow 
colour,  of  a  granulated  texture.  Tiie  other 
organs  healthy.  The  nervous  centres  pre- 
sented notliiug  abnormal.  Osseous  sys- 
tem.— Yellowish  -  pus  Avas  found  in  the 
left  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  with  ab- 
sorption of  the  cartilage  and  osseous  lamina. 
The  clavicle  at  its  sternal  extremity  wa« 
infiltrated  witli  pus.  The  middle  thu-d  of 
tlie  left  femur  was  surromided  by  recent 
exostoses,  wliich  were  still  soft  and  semi- 
cartilaginous.  Two  small  abscesses  existed 
in  the  bone.  Necrosis  of  tlie  internal  sur- 
face of  tlie  bone  was  taking  place.  The 
right  femur  exliibited  similar  morbid 
changes  less  advanced.  The  medullary 
canal  of  tlie  humerus  was  fiUed  with  greenish 
pus,  without  any  indications  of  necrosis. 

The  consideration  of  all  the  features  of 
this  case  led  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  the  in- 
termittent fever  did  not  owe  its  origin  to 
malaria,  but  to  the  same  animal  poison 
which,  introduced  into  tlie  system,  had 
produced  a  succession  of  symptoms  iden- 
tical with  those  of  clironic  glanders. 


iitUt)tcal  'STitals  ant)  Inquests. 

OXFORD    CIRCUIT,   GLOUCESTER. 

August  14. 

ACTION    ON    THE    PART     OF    AN     ALLEGED 
LUNATIC  TO  ESTABLISH  HIS  SANITY. 

The  Queen  v.  Loveday. 

This  was  rather  an  unusual  proceeding. 
Last  March  the  defendant  was  foimd  a 
huiatic  on  a  commission  de  lunatico  in- 
quirendo  before  a  jury  and  one  of  the  Mas- 
ters in  Lunacy.  When  tliis  finding  was 
returned  into  the  Petty  Bag-olfice  tlie  de- 
fendant prayed  over  of  it,  and  traversed, 
or,  in  popular  language,  denied  the  truth 
of  it,  pleading  that  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  takhig  of  it,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
plea,  of  sound  mind.  To  this  the  Attomcy- 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  rephcd 
that  he  was,  and  is,  of  unsound  mind.  On 
this  issue  was  joined. 

]Mr.  Serjeant  Allen  and  Mr.  Gray  ap- 
peared for  the  Crown,  and  ]\[r.  Keating  and 
IMr.  Pigot  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

jMr.  Pigot  claimed  the  right  to  begin,  on 
the  ground  that  if  he  did  not  give  evidence 
to  disturb  the  finding  on  the  inquisition. 
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it  would  stanil,  and  there  would  bo  judg- 
riiont  I'or  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Allen  said  this  was  like 
coroners'  and  other  inquisitions,  on  whieh 
it  was  always  the  duly  of  those  who  sought 
to  support  them  to  begin. 

His  Lordship  doubted  liow  the  question 
ought  to  be  decided,  and  went  and  con- 
sulted with  ilr.  Baron  ]\[artin,  who  said, 
that  ho  had  always  known  tho  appellant  to 
begin  in  such  eases,  and  on  his  return  he 
ruled  accordingly  that  3Ir.  Pigot  shoidd 
begin. 

Some  considtation  took  place  then  in 
com-t  between  the  counsel,  and  afterwards 
in  the  judges'  private  room,  where  his 
Lordship  was  present,  and  after  some  time 
it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Allen  in 
court,  that  he,  onthcpai't  of  the  petitioner, 
would  admit  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  appellant's  state  of  mind  at  the 
tune  of  the  taking  of  the  inqxusition  he  was 
now  of  sound  mind. 

His  Lordship  told  tho  jury  tliat  the  case 
had  been  very  properly  arranged,  and  he 
thought  the  costs  of  tlic  petition  ought  to 
bb  allowed  out  of  the  appellant's  estate. 

A  verdict  for  the  appellant  was  then 
taken. 


IlIPOBTANCE    OP  rOST-MOETEM    EXAMrSA- 
TIOXS  IS  CASES  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

Ox  the  7th  instant,  an  inquest  was  held 
at  Bishopsteignton,  Devonshire,  on  the 
body  of  a  yciuig  lady,  Miss  Jane  Emily 
'tVyse,  who  was  found  dead  in  her  room  at 
the  house  of  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  ilele,  on  her 
retm-n  from  an  archery  meetmg,  as  long  ago 
as  the  l-4th  of  May  last.  On  the  day  after 
her  death  the  coi'oner  attended  and  made 
inquiries,  when  ]Mr.  Gors,  a  surgeon,  having 
staled  liis  opinion  to  be  that  the  young  lady 
died  in  a  fit,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
hold  an  mquest.  Since  that  time  susjii- 
cions  having  arisen  that  she  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  and  her  uncle.  Major 
Ellison,  of  Boulton  Hall,  Lincolnshire, 
having  wi-itten  a  letter  to  ]\Ir.  Hele  de- 
chning  to  receive  that  gentlemen  and  his 
lady  as  visitors  to  his  house,  ilr.  Hele,  to  re- 
move any  suspicions,  thought  it  dcsu-able 
that  an  inquest  should  be  lield.  The  body 
■was  consequently  exhumed,  and  Mr.  Hera- 
path,  of  Bristol,  employed  at  the  investi- 
gation before  the  coroner's  jm-y.  Mr. 
Herapath  gave  it  as  his  opuiion  that  the 
death  of  the  young  lady  was  occasioned  by 
prussic  acid.  Witnesses  were  examined  to 
show  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  a  letter, 
which  was  found  m  her  desk  after  her  de- 
cease, put  in  evidence,  in  which  were  the 
words,  "I  have  thought  it  not  improbable 


I  that  I  miglit  die  suddenly,"  and  rctiuesting 
certain  trillcs  to  be  distributed  to  her 
I'rieiuls.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
she  came  (o  her  death  by  taking  essential 
oil  of  almonds,  but  whether  witli  the  inten- 
tion of  ]mtting  an  end  to  her  life  or  not 
they  could  not  say. 

*,j:*  Tins  case  is  interesting  in  several 
points  of  view.  Medical  men  who  have 
not  attended  a  deceased  person,  and  hare 
not  made  a  post-mortem  examination, 
should  be  careful  how  they  assign  death  to 
"  a  lit."  A  person  may  die  in  a  fit  from 
the  effects  of  prussic  acid  or  strychnia. 
Suicide  or  murder  must  be  necessarily  con- 
cealed, where  such  hasty  opinions  are  given ; 
and  the  registration  of  the  caiise  of  death 
becomes  really  a  farce.  The  case  further 
shows  that  essential  oil  of  almonds  may  be 
discovered  in  the  dead  body  so  long  as 
tliree  months  after  death.  The  verdict  is 
equivocal.  The  deceased  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  essential  oil  of  al- 
monds, but  for  what  piu'pose  could  a  large 
and  fatal  dose  of  it  have  been  su-altotved, 
except  for  that  of  suicide,  to  wliich  also 
the  written  memorandum  points  ? 


(forvc^pcniDcnce, 


Oy  THE  TTSE  OF  THE  LATIN  lANGUAGE  IN 
THE  HASTEIAN  OEATION  OF  THE  EOTAL 
COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS. 

Sir, — The  following   correspondence    be- 
tween a  friend  and  myself  I  submit  to  you, 
in  order  that  if  you*  think  it  likely  to  be 
useful  it  may  appear  in  your  journal. 
I  am,  su', 
Yom*  obedient  servant, 

John  Spcegin. 
Guildford  Street, 
9tli  August,  1851. 

Mr  DEAR  SiE, — I  was  pleased  to  see  by 
the  papers  that  you  had  delivered  the  Har- 
veian  Oration,  and  I  feel  much  indebted 
to  you  for  the  copy  you  have  sent  me. 
Had  it  been  in  French,  Italian,  or  German, 
I  could  have  read  it  easily,  but  my  know- 
ledge of  Gi'eek  and  Latin,  at  one  time 
respectable,  has  gradually  declined  from 
disuse,  and  T  no  longer  read  either  without 
a  considerable  effort.  But  do  you  not 
think  that  it  woidd  be  mucli  better  to 
compose  such  orations  in  £nglish  ?    The 
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great  object  beuig  to  be  elearly  miderstood, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  -n-oukl 
express  hiraseh",  and  his  audience  under- 
stand him  better  in  EngHsli  than  in  Latin. 
With  all  respect,  therefore,  for  the  learned 
College,  I  nuist  say  that  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  little  pedantry  in  this  use  of  a  dtad 
language,  wlien  a  living  one  would  answer 
the  purposeso  much  better.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  a  ])l)ysician  ought  to  be  able  to  reatl 
Latin  with  facility,  and  that  his  knowledge 
of  that  language  should  be  ascertained  before 
he  obtains  his  diploma,  but  it  does  not 
follow  tliat  he  should  eitlier  speak  or  write 
it  now  that  several  modern  languages  con- 
tain far  more  information  on  medical  sub- 
jects, and  are  in  every  respect  better  suited 
for  his  purpose. 

In  this  it  is  very  possible  that  you  will 
not  agree  v.ith  me,  but  whether  you  do  or 
not  I  shall  always  be 

Yours  most  truly, 

J.  R. 
1st  August,  1851, 

My  dear  Sie, — Prior  to  my  taking  the 
duty  to  wliich  your  favour  rci'ers,  in  the 
way  of  comment  on  the  language  employed 
in  performing  it,  I  thought  as  you  do,  but 
as  I  proceeded  with  the  task  I  perceived  I 
was  in  error,  and  this   on  several  grounds. 
In  the  first  place  Harvey's  bequest  renders 
it    imjDerative  ;    his  reasons  for  it  are    as 
good  now  as  tliey  were  in  his   day  to  be 
reasons  at  all,  and  of  the  number  I  must 
adduce    as   follows.     Our    College   has    to 
maintam  the  dignity  and  learning  of  the 
profession.     It  accordingly   examines  the 
candidates  for  its  honours  and  jirivileges, 
which  are  to  be  attained  only  by  classical 
and  professionalqualifications ;  to  be  capable 
of  examination,  it  should  surely  give  proof 
of  its  competency,  and  to  this  end  the  early 
attainments  of  its  fellows  ought  to  be  main- 
tained,   and    a   stimulus    should    be    per- 
petuated for  keeping  up  those  early  acquisi- 
tions.     The  jimior   fellow  knows   that  a 
certain  duty  will  devolve  upon  him  ;  if  he 
respects  the  lionour  of  his  College  lie  will 
keep   the  coming  duty  in  view,  and  so  be 
well  prepared  for  it.     If  an  attainment  is 
useful   at  one  time  it  is  so  at   all  times, 
especially  where  a  liigh  standing  is  merited 
only  on  higli  qualifications  ;    tlie  eminence 
of  the  utility  of  the  Latin  is  conspicuous 
from   its  evincing  mental    industry,  capa- 
bility, and  acquirement ;  and,  if  we  add  to 
this  the  fact  of  no  language  being  so  defi- 
nite, so  expressive,  so   fundamental  in  its 
meaning,  we  can  discern  the  iuqjortance  of 
its   study  to  those  more  especially  nhose 
career  attempts  at  truths  vhicli  lie  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  and  tlierefore  require 
definite  words  for  their  correct  exjiression. 


The  living  languages  you  quote  derive 
much  of  their  life  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  these  being ''dead"  only  to  those 
\\  ho  are  ignorant  of  them  ;  it  is  too  much 
the  practice  to  regard  these  languages  as 
]iositivcly  "  dead,"  when  they  are  only  rela- 
tively 80.  Would  tliat  a  multitude  of  our 
English  words  could  be  restored  to  the 
sense  tliey  at  first  conveyed,  or  the  sense 
to  tliem  !  they  would  no  longer  be  the 
vehicles  of  serious "Mlacies  nor  of  mdefinite 
meanings  which  in  reality  convey  neitlier 
sense  nor  knowledge,  instances  of  which  I 
almost  fear  to  give  lest  tliey  should  engen- 
der the  strife  of  argument  ;  but  in  my  pro- 
fession, in  tlie  living  English  lanijuage, 
more  indefinite  terms  are  employed  than 
are  befitting  its  importance,  and  more 
liberties  are  taken  with  common  sense  than 
good  common  sense  is  aware  of.  Irrita- 
tion, vitality,  vital  contractility,  debility, 
and  such  hke  words,  are  used  at  ram'o  n, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  employed  theni 
would,  if  they  were  hard  pressed  for  their 
definition,  be  glad  of  finding  a  doorto  ri,  treat 
by.  But  the  day  is  coming  for  a  betttT 
test  of  competency  than  is  supplied  by 
merely  indefinite  terms  ;  tlie  laws  of  nature 
are  coming  beautifully  out ;  the  largest 
reasons  with  the  utmost  harmony  are  found 
to  prevail  amongst  them  ;  they  are  never- 
theless severe  to  the  truth,  for  order  the 
most  certain  and  definite  reigns  through- 
out. Tliey  consequently  require  a  language 
correspondent  to  give  them  adequate  ex- 
pression, and  that  wiU  at  tlie  same  time 
correct  the  wrong  ideas  which  the  wTong 
bias  of  human  nature  may  have  impercep- 
tibly attached  to  them. 

For  my  own  part  I  regard  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as 
truly  providential,  and  I  believe  that  by 
their  instrumentality  the  human  mind  will 
be  disabused  of  many  an  error,  and  cor- 
rected of  much  misapprehension.  Here, 
therefore,  we  are  greatly  at  issue  about  the 
justness  of  the  charge  of  "  pedantry" 
against  our  College  for  the  use  of  a  dead 
language,  when  a  "  living  one  would  answer 
its  purpose  so  much  better."  The  latter 
clause  is  an  opinion  rather  extensively  pre- 
vailing, but  the  former  has  been  expressed 
to  me  only  by  yourself,  and  of  this  only  am 
I  anxious,  for  the  honour  of  our  College,  to 
relieve  you,  because  all  that  characterises 
the  gentleman  it  has  been  my  happiness  to 
experience  in  you  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  it  was  for  no  pedantic  object 
that  a  copy  of  the  late  Ilarveiau  Oration 
was  forwai'ded  to  you  fi'om, 
i\Iy  dear  sir. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  "Spuhgin. 

August  2(1,  1851. 
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itlcDical  IntcUiciCurc. 


SIXTEKNXn   AXXrAt   HErOET   OP    TRR 
MEDICAL   llENKVOLENT   FUiND. 

AxoTiiEU  year  lias  jiasscd  away ;  and  in 
ai^ain  acUlressing  their  subscribers,  your 
C'oiuuiitteo  have  cause  to  congratulate  yon 
upon  your  progress  towards  maturity,  and 
uj)on  t  he  development  of  yoiu'  resoinves. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  untuvourable 
circumstances  wliich  have  operated  against 
your  enlarged  ellbrts,  your  Committee  have 
to  notice  us  chief  causes  of  thankfulness, 
first,  the  success  of  their  plan  in  altering 
then-  place  of  meeting  to  London  ;  next, 
the  harmony  andetRciency  with  wliich  1  heir 
ilclibcrations  have  been  conducted  ;  thirdly, 
the  amount  of  misery  they  have  been 
enabled  to  relieve  ;— and  fourthly,  the  en- 
largement of  their  income. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  jDressure  upon 
pro'essional  resources,  arising  from  agricul- 
tural distress, — and  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  subscribers  from  death,  or  changed 
private  circumstances,  your  Committee 
rejoice  to  announce  that  their  income  for 
the  year  ending  Jimo  30,  has  been 
£510.  Is.  4d., — exceeding  that  of  last  year 
by  nearly  £50. 

The  amount  of  donations  has  been  less- 
ened : — this,  however,  was  to  be  expected, 
as  the  preceding  year  had  been  one  of  spe- 
cial appeal  :  yet  £188.  15?  6d  have  been 
received— and  the  amount  ii  yast  d  in  Bank 
Stock  has  been  £214. 14s.  Gd., — thus  making 
your  permanent  fund  £1200  ni  iiank  Stock, 
which  at  the  present  price  of  that  stock, 
only  produces  £2,568. 

Your  Committee  woidd  further  con- 
gratulate you,  on  the  commencement  of 
their  annuity  scheme.  Four  annuities  have 
been  granted  during  the  last  year,  and  two 
half-years  have  been  paid,  amounting  to 
£75:— the  extension  of  this  part  of  their 
plan  must  depend  upon  the  zeal  with,  which 
they  are  supported: — but  tliey  hope  to  be 
enabled  by  your  liberality  to  enlarge  this 
mode  of  relief  from  yoiur  fixed  or  permanent 
income. 

Ono  of  the  circumstances  which  has 
operated  against  the  jirosperity  of  your 
Institution,  has  been  the  activity  and  zeal 
■with  wliich  the  British  MedicarFund  has 
been  advocated,  and  pressed  upon  profes- 
sional attention  by  the  exertions  of  its 
valuable  Secretary. 

\et  yoiu"  Committee,  so  liu*  from  under- 
valuing tlie  British  Medical  Fmid,  do  con- 
sider it  as  an  in.-trument  of  great  usefid- 
Tiess.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  medical 
men  are  generally  poor, — that  they  marry 
early  upon  insufficient  incomes, — and  that 


the  value  of  their  lives  is  vei-y  much  below 
the  amuial  value  of  life  in  the  other  profes- 
sions, Cicleris  fjaribits,  it  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  that  each  individual  shoidd 
lay  by  him  in  store,  for  the  event  of  sick- 
ness,— for  the  contingencies  of  after  life, — 
and  for  the  certainty  of  death, — tint  ui)0ii 
the  occiuTencc  of  this  last  event,  his  family 
may  not  bo  dependent  upon  charitable 
relief.  To  such  thoughtful  individuals, 
the  British  Medical  Fund  oft',  rs  greater 
advantages  than  can  be  alibrded  by  any 
ordinary  insurance  society — and  it  is  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  Medical  pro- 
fession. 

Facts  however  have  shown,  and  ha^s 
especially  shown  in  the  last  year,  that  no 
providence  in  the  earlier  part  of  life, — no 
]n"imary  success, — no  splendid  standing  in 
tlic  )n'ofession, — no  large  income,  can  securo 
either  themselves  or  tlieu' descendants  from 
the  reverses  of  calamity  or  from  the  dire 
ajjproach  of  want.  Facts  have  proved,  as 
will  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  tiie  list  of 
eases  relieved,  that  no  early  prosperity  can 
c-xcmyjt  a  man  or  his  family  from  the  pro- 
bability of  futiu-e  distress  ;  and  while  these 
facts  shoidd  warn  us  of  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  the  future,  and  should 
inculcate  upon  every  one  a  lesson  of 
humanity  and  prudence,  they  should  still 
more  deeply  awaken  the  noble  and  Chris- 
tian sentiment  of  sympatliy  and  active 
benevolence  towards  our  brethren  in  their 
hour  of  need  ;  "let  those  who  have  much, 
give  of  their  abundance ;  let  those  who 
have  little,  give  gladly  of  that  httlc, — 
and  assuredly  they  shall  not  lose  their 
reward." 

If  there  be  one  conclusion  more  than  ano- 
ther to  be  arrived  at  during  tlio  history  of  the 
last  year,  it  is  this, — that  the  existence  of  a 
purely  charitable  fund  is  indis]>ensable  for 
the  rehcf  of  a  great  mass  of  professional  mi- 
sery, which  is  nnrelievecl  and  unrelievable  by 
all  the  Provident  Institutions  combined ; 
and  therefore,  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  '*  Medical  Benevolent  Fimd"  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  apparent. 

While,  then,  your  Committee  would  ear- 
nestly mtreat  practitioners  everywhere  to 
insure  their  own  lives,  as  a  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  families,  to  the  profession, 
and  to  society  at  large,  they  would  also 
pomt  out  the  advantages  of  your  own  fund, 
as  oti'ering  a  measure  of  relief  to  those  who 
have  been  unable  to  effect  or  to  continue 
tliis  provision  ;  and  they  invite  your  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  simplicity  of  its  object, 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  working. 

Its  object  is  simple  ; — the  immediate 
offspring  of  that  Christian  charity,  wliicli 
forms  the  chief  ornament  of  its  character : 
— it  originates  in  the  heart,  and  it  seeki 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  distressed.     A 
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reference  to  the  eases  appcsided  to  this  re- 
port, will  show,  that  it  requires  not  any 
special  qualification ;  but  extends  its 
immediate  aid  to  distress,  provided  that 
such  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  iux- 
moi'al  habits. 

But  it  is  also  efTicient  in  its  working  : 
relief  has  been  aiforded  during  the  last  year 
to  forty-six  applicants,  at  a  cost  of 
£'46 1.  2s.  6d.  besides  the  sum  of  £75paid  to 
annuitants,  mating  a  total  of  benevolent 
aid  during  the  year  of  £539.  2s.  Gd.  The 
relief  tlius  given  has  not  only  been  efficient, 
but  it  has  also  been  discriminating ;  the 
cases  have  been  minutely  investigated,  and 
those  only  have  been  relieved  which  could 
bear  this  minute  investigation,  and  could 
be  proof  against  this  searching  ordeal. 

jjut  your  Coimmittee  acknowledge  that 
.  their  relief  has  been  inadequate  ;  they  have 
been  obliged  to  vote  £5  or  £10,  where  their 
judgment  and  conscience  have  told  tlicni,  a 
much  larger  sum  was  required  ;  and  they 
have  done  violence  to  tlieir  own  feelings, 
because  they  had  no  more  in  then-  power  ; 
and  this  brings  them  to  the  humiliating 
acknowledgment,  that  your  fund  has  not 
been  supported  by  the  profession  according 
to  its  merits.  Those  v.'ho  are  above  the  risk 
of  needing  benevolent  aid  have  probably 
thought  that  others  were  like  themselves, 
or  have  been  contentedwith private  cftaritt/, 
forgetting  that  a  Society  Hke  j'ours,  was 
the  very  one  to  investtgate  cases,  and  to 
prevent  that  imposition  to  which  each  one 
in  his  private  capacity  must  be  subjected. 
While  tlie  coldness  of  the  prosperous  is 
probably  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  profession 
is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  plea  of  wilful 
self-deception,  believing  that  nnscry  does 
not  exist,  because  they  do  not  see  it. 

Your  Committee  therefore  intreat  all  to 
look  to  the  list  of  cases  relieved ;  and  they 
appeal  to  you  in  favour  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund  by  the  simplicity  of  its  object,  by 
the  efficiency  and  discrimination  of  its 
Tvorkmg,  and  by  its  high  principles  and 
motives,  and  claims  to  iniiversal  support. 
They  earnestly  entreat  each  one  of  their 
pubscribcrs  to  obtain  several  other  contri- 
butors from  the  immediate  circle  of  their 
2iersonal  friends,  and  so  to  present  a 
phalanx  of  adherents,  whicli  shall  prove 
itself  inviincible  in  action,  as. well  as  un- 
equalled in  value. 

During  the  past  year,  a  benevolent  lady 
has  had  your  re])ort  reprinted  at  her  own 
cost,  for  distribution  among  her  iViciids. 
Tliis  example  of  generous  devotion  to  your 
pause  is  deseiTing  of  imitation,  and  is  only 
(equalled  by  tliat  imdying  attachment  to 
your  f  inc],  which  has  also  been  evinced  by 
'  others  of  your  kind  lady  friends  :  to  them 
individually,   and  to    all   others  similarly 
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engaged,  your  Committee  beg  to  offer  their 
especial  thanks. 

Your  Committee  have  to  regret  that  the 
working  of  your  Society  has  been  rendered 
difficult,  bi/  the  ward  of  early  payment  of 
snbscrijidons,  and  must  have  been  sevei'al 
times  suspended,  but  for  the  gopdhumoured 
advances  of  their  Treasurer ;  they  there- 
fore intreat  attention  to  this  want  —  "  qui 
cito  dat,  IjIs  dai." 

Your  Committee  beg  to  express  their 
sympathy  to  their  President,  Dr.  Baron, 
whose  continued  ill  health  has  prevented 
his  presiding,  at  their  meetings,  and  while 
•  hey  have  had  repeated  testimonies  of  Ms 
care  for  your  Society,  they  request  his 
constant  remembrance,  and  beg  to  offer 
their  best  wishes  for  his  restoration. 

To  the  non-professional  donors  and  sub- 
scribers, and  particularly  to  tlicir  valued 
friend  and  banker,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar, 
Bart.,  they  beg  to  tender  then-  best  thanks. 

To  the  Medical  Press  generally,  the  Com- 
mittee oifer  their  acknowledgments,  and 
especially  to  the  Medical  Gtazette,  for 
whose  amende  honorable,  and  ample  no~ 
tice  of  their  proceedings  they  are  especially 
obliged. 

Your  Committee  having  an-ived  at  the 
conviction  that  tliey  rec[uired  some  other 
means  of  making  their  proceedmgs  more 
widely  known,  and  of  exciting  a  greater 
interest  in  their  behalf,  after  much  deli- 
beration, liave  resolved  in  holding  a  public 
dinner  on  yom'  behalf,  during  the  next 
spring  ;  and  they  beg  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  their  friends  to  tliis  notice. 

In  conclusion,  yom*  Committee  would 
review  the  histoiy  of  the  past,  and  then* 
present  position ;  and  to  each  one  of  their 
subscribers,  as  well  as  to  each  member  of 
tlie  profession,  they  would  say  be  just  to 
thyself,  and  insure  against  all  the  emergen 
cies  of  life  ;  but  be  charitable  to  thy  brothei* 
— "be  mei'ciful  after  thy  power,"  and  coji- 
tribute  through  the  one  only  channel  of 
pure  charity — the  Benevolent  Fund,  to  the 
relief  of  distress,  wliich  they  pray  God,  you 
may  never  feel ;— but  should  such  be  your 
lot  in  this  day  of  trial,  and  in  this  changing 
world,  they  equally  pray  God,  you  may 
never  want  the  aidof  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
without  obtaining  it, — a  result  which  can. 
only  be  insured  by  its  being  adequately 
supported. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
William  jS'ew:s-ham,  Chairmaru 

London,  July  8th,  ISol. 

ST.  make's  eye  nOSPITAl,  DUBUX. 

Fkom  the  Fifth  Report  of  St.  Mark's  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  ])is- 
cases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  Dublin,  we  learn 
that  that  charitable  institution  has  bee.^ 
placed  on  an  enlarge^l  basis,  and  its  sphe^.^ 
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of  usefulness  greatly  extentlcd  tlirough  the 
nnniifkriiee  of  its  surgeon,  W.  K.  \\  iitlo, 
Esq.,  who  lias,  at  his  own  expense,  eoin- 
pleted  the  pureliase  of  buildings  formerly 
known  as  tlie  Park  Street  Sehool  of  ]\Iedi- 
cine ;  and  having  remodelled  them,  and 
fitted  tliem  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  hos- 
pital, has  jilaeed  the  hospital,  free  of  all 
rent,  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
This  hospital  is  spoken  of  as  an  ornament 
to  tiie  city  of  Dublin  ;  it  is  certainly  an 
honour  to"Mr.  Wilde.  It  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating twenty  patients;  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  operating-theatre 
and  leeture-room,  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dent assistant,  a  surgery,  a  large  dispen- 
sary, as  well  as  kitchens,  store-rooms, 
mu'ses'  ajjartments,  &e.  &c. 

In  order  to  maintain  so  largo  and  essen- 
tially important  an  institution  in  an  effi- 
cient state,  considerable  funds  will  be  re- 
quired :  and  we  trust  that  they  will  ever 
be  forthcoming,  that  tlie  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  its  projectors  may  not  be  frus- 
trated. 


rXIVEESITT  OP  LOXDOX. 

riBST   EX.\MI>'ATION    FOE  THE   DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOrt  OF  M:EDICI^■E. — 1S51. 

Firxt  Division. 
Briggs,  Henry,  University  College. 
Carpenter,  Alfred,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Carter,  H.  Vandyke,  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Ekin,  James,  University  College. 
Evans,  Evan,  University  College. 
Flower,  William  HeniT,  University  College. 
Gould,  .lohn  Henry,  University  College. 
Hillicr,  Thomas,  University  College. 
Money,  Fred.  .Toku,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Mushet,  Wm.  Boyd,  University  College. 
Playne,  Alfred,  King's  College. 
Eamskill,  Josiah,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Eobbs,  William  Edward,  King's  College. 
Eoberts,  William,  University  College. 
Roche,  James  Martin,  University  College. 
Tuuzelmann,    Julius  Woldeuiar  de,    Uni- 
versity College. 
Winter,  John  Xewnham,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Second  Division. 
Barker,  Walter  Goodyer,  London  Hospital. 
Clarke,  ErUn,  King's  College. 
Doublcday,  James,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Evans,  C.  Reeves,  University  College  and 

Paris. 
Fisuiks,  II.  J.,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 
Grundy,  Robert,  University  College. 
Eiig,  II.  Stavely  Thaddeus,  King's  College. 
Langford,  Wilham,  King's  College. 
Robert?,  Elias  Jones,  Richmond  Hospital, 

Dublin. 
Wilkinson,  Richard,  King's  College. 


THE  LAW  EEOARmNO  THE  ADMINISTRATIOX 
OF  MEDICINES  BY  LICENSED  AND  UN- 
LICENSED X'U.\CTITIONEUS. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  the  18tli  uist.,  the  Recorder  made 
the  following  remarks  regarding  death 
caused  by  tlie  improper  administration  of 
medicines. 

The  first  case  was  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter upon  an  inquisition  by  the  coro- 
ner against  a  person  named  Stevens,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  unlawfully  caused 
tlie  death  of  tlie  jiarty  named  in  tlie  inqui- 
sition by  administering  medicine  impro- 
perly to  him.  It  appeared  tliat  the  ac- 
cused person  was  not  a  regular  medical 
practitioner  ;  he  was  a  herbalist,  and 
that  ho  had  administered  medicine  to 
the  deceased  by  the  mouth  and  other- 
wise, which,  in  the  result,  occasioned  his 
death.  In  this  ease  three  questions  would 
arise.  First,  whether  the  medicine  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  administered  by  the  accused  ; 
secondly,  whether,  if  so  administered,  it 
was  the  cause  of,  or  accelerated  the  death 
of  the  deceased ;  and,  thirdly,  if  the  ac- 
cused was  proved  to  have  administered 
such  medicuie,  wliether  he  did  so  vmder 
such  circumstances  as  would  render  him 
amenable  to  the  present  charge.  The  sub- 
ject had  undergone  considerable  discussion 
at  different  times,  but  he  believed  that  the 
law  was  now  perfectly  well  settled  iipon 
this  point,  that  it  made  no  difference  at  all 
in  the  inquiry  whether  the  party  accused 
was  a  regular  practitioner  or  not,  and  the 
charge,  under  such  circumstances,  might 
equally  be  made  against  a  person  who  had 
received  a  regular  medical  education  as  well 
as  one  who  had  not.  Any  person,  in 
point  of  fact,  miijJit  administer  medicine^. 
but  the  law  i-equired  that  every  person  who 
did  so,  wliether  a  regular  practitioner  or 
not,  should  bring  to  the  subject  a  proper 
degree  of  skill  and  knowledge,  and  if  he 
acted  rashly  or  negligently,  or  administered 
improper  and  violent  medicines,  and  so 
occasioned  death,  the  party  acting  in  such, 
a  manner  would  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  manslaughter.  The  learned  Recorder 
called  tlie  attention  of  the  grand  jiu"y 
ro  the  ruling  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
a  case  "  Rex  v.  Webb,"  which,  he  said, 
was  a  charge  of  manslaughter  by  the 
admuiistration  of  a  large  quantity  of  medi- 
cine known  by  the  name  of  ilorison's 
Pills,  whicli  was  to  the  effect  he  had  stated, 
and  said  that  the  question  they  would 
have  to  consider  in  the  case  was,  whether 
the  accused  person  was  proved  to  have 
acted  with  gross  negligence,  raslmess,  or 
ignorance,  and,  if  that  was  made  out,  it 
would  then  be  their  duty  to  return  a  true 
bill. 
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PEESEXTATIOX  OF  A  TESTIilO'IAL  TO 
ME.  PHILBHICK,  OF  COLCHESTEE. 

Ok  Tuesday,  tlie  12th  iiist.,  the  members 
of  the  Colchester  Medical  Society  assembled 
at  the  Cups  Hotel,  in  celebration  of  their 
quarterly  anniversaiy.  This  society  was 
established  in  1771,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
fonniiig  a  medical  library  and  book  club, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  medical  subjects. 
Por  tlie  last  nine  years,  S.  A.  Philbrick, 
Esq.,  has  filled  the  honourable  office  of 
secretary  to  the  society,  since  the  resi^ia- 
tion  of  Mr.  Tomldn,  of  Witham,  and  in 
eommeraoration  of  his  excellent  services 
during  a  period  of  nine  years,  his  colleagues 
determined  on  presentina;  him  with  a  silver 
salver,  as  a  memento  of  the  value  in  which 
they  had  estimated  his  services  as  secre- 
tary to  their  society. 

This  testimonial  is  exceedingly  massive, 
weighing  48  ounces,  measuring  15t  inches 
in  diameter,  and  cost  nearly  30  guineas. 
It  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
!Xicholson,  and  Co.,  Duke-street,  Lincohi's- 
inn  Fields,  (who  possess  a  noble  stand  hi 
the  Industrial  Exhibition)  is  in  tlie  Ehza- 
bethan  pattern,  handsomely  engraved,  and 
contains  the  following  inscription  in  the 
centre  : — "Presented  to  Samuel  Adolphus 
Philbrick,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  by  the  Members 
of  the  Colchester  Medical  Society,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  thanks  for  the  zeal  and 
courtesy  with  which  lie  has  performed  the 
duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  ])eriod 
of  nine  years,  August  12,  A.D.  1851." 

Mr.  Philbrick  very  suitably  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  handsome  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  medical  colleagues. 
He  felt  a  ]>ride,  he  said,  in  being  connected 
with  those  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
meethig  on  tliat  festive  occasion,  and  trusted 
that  he  should  continue  to  perform  his  offi- 
cial duties,  so  far  as  liis  humble  ability 
would  allow,  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
honour  to  their  society. — After  spending 
an  exceedingly  harmonious  evening,  the 
medical  gentlemen  broke  up  about  ten 
o'clock. 

BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

DUEINO  THE  WEEK. 
(The  List  will  be  ?iven  in  the  following:  No.) 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  IJaroineter  29S6 

,,         „        ,,        Theriiionieti'r»   646 

Self-reE:isterin:r  do.''   ....Max.  00'    Min.    46'4 
'  From  12  observations  daily.         ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  '01.  —  Sum  oC  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

MKTEouoLonicAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  3^  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Meteopoxis 

Durinr/  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  16. 

Births,  i  Deaths, 

Miiles....  774  Males....  !)30 

Females..  726  Females..  531 

1500      I  lOGl 

CAUSEis  OK  Death. 

At.lCauses   lOfil 

Spkcifik.d  Causks 105S 

1.  Zymotic  ('yr  Epidemic.  Kndemic, 

Contagions'*  Diseases. . . .     342 
S/ioradic  Piseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 46 

2.  Brain,'  Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   109 

4 .  He.irt  and  Bloodvessels 2B 

5.  Lunsrs  and  orarans  of  Respiration  79 

fi.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 7.3 

7.  Disn.isps  of  the  Kidneys,  &e 13 

ft.  Childbirth, DiseasesofUterus.Itc.  12 
9.  Klieumati.sm,  Diseases  of  Uones, 

Joints,  &c S 

10.  Skin 1 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  A;re 35 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 6 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c .39 

The  foUowina;  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 


Small-pox 18 

.Measles 18 

Scarlatina    17 

Hoopinir-consh  ....   27 
Diarrhrea l.-,fi 


Convulsions 31 

Bronchitis  5 

Pneumonia 38 

Phthisis    129 

Lung's    9 


J^''"!<-" 2>f  I  Teethin'T 19 

Tvpnns 53  L,.  ,  ,, 

,V,.L,^,.  ,-    Stomach  13 

Dropsv Li    ,  •  , , 

Hydrocephalus....   30    '"'^'^'^ '^ 

Apoplexy 21    Childbirth    5 

Paralysis 22  !  Uterus 5 

Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
9  ahov;  the  averasje  mortality  of  the  33d  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  South  Wales  Reader.— The  Lists  are  ref^ularly 
published  as  they  reach  us. 

3Ir.  Kirk's  letter  on  .\n2rina  Pectoris  will  appear 
in  tiie  followimj  number. 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Craisr — Dr.  J.  B. 
Thompson — Ur.  F.  .1.  Brown — Mr.  Kin^don — 
and  Dr.  I'arnes,  are  in  the  printers'  hands, 
and  will  be  publislied  with  as  little  delay  as 
Dossihle. 

The  Kind's  Collesre  Hospital  Report  next  week. 

The  English  Ilumteoi'athlc  As^nnintinn.  —  In  a 
paragraph  copied  from  "  The  Times,"  and  in- 
serted in  our  last  number  (paze307),  Dr.  F-pps 
is  stnted  to  have  sun?  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Honiceopathy.  Dr.  Epps  has  written  to  inform 
us  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to,  he  "did  not  speak  a  line  of 
rhyme  or  poetry;"  and,  as  to  sinsrin;;,  his 
musical  or;janization  is  so  deficient  that  he 
never  was  able  to  sini;;. 

Dr.  R.  IkL  Lawrau;e.— The  notice  of  Professor 
Froriep's  work  on  Electro-.Matrnetism  was 
published  in  our  number  for  February  28.  It 
Vvill  be  found  in  the  last  voUiine,  pa^e  379. 

Mr.  11.  Smith's  contribution  on  Tracheotomy 
shall  be  inserted. 

Dr.  Hull's  paper  has  been  received,  and  will  ap- 
I)ear  on  an  early  occasion. 

Rkceivki).— Mr.'  Lane— Mr.  Holmes  Coote  — 
Mr.  Stewart. 

//  /.s  requested  Hint  Proofs,  m;7/(°»  corrected,  be 
returned  addressed  to  the  printers,  Messrs. 
AVii.soN  and  Ogilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street, 
Suowhill,  London. 


HonlJon  i^lrflirai  enmu. 
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NOTES  OF 

CLINICAL  LECTURES 

(Delirered  at  G'lys  Hospital). 

By  John-  IIiltox  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Sur.srcoii  to  the  Hospital. 


Oentlemex, — The  case  whic-h  I  have  be- 
fore me,  and  to  whicli  I  tliis  morning  pur- 
pose drawing  jom*  attention,  is  one  ofmiieh 
interest  and  inii)ortance,  and,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, will  thorouglUy  repay  a  careful  and 
scrutinous  investigation.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  wliicli,  from  the  uneonscions 
state  of  the  ])atient,  information  as  to  the 
precise  nature  and  seat  of  tlie  disease  or 
accident  can  be  an-ived  at  solely  by  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions presented  by  the  patient,  and 
apparent  to  the  senses  on  experimental 
observation:  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  have  to  bo 
founded,  not  on  what  the  patient  feels  and 
expresses,  but  on  those  external  symptoms 
vrliich  the  disease  produces,  and  tlie  right 
interpretation  of  wliich  depends  on  ini'e- 
rcnces  supplied  by  pliysiology  and  past  ex- 
perience. The  course  I  shall  pursue  in  the 
following  lecture  will  be  ; — first,  to  read 
you  the  report  of  the  case,  making  what 
comments  I  may  deem  necessary  on  the 
Tvay  ;  and  afterwards  to  consider,  and,  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  give  an  exposition 
of  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  patient, 
before  reading  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, in  order  to  show  what  conclusions 
•were  aiTived  at  on  pathological  principles, 
and  to  point  out  how  tar  those  conclusions 
tallied  with  actual  observation  o;i  dissec- 
tion. 

Case  of  Fractured  Cranbnn— Laceration  of 
middle  meningenl  artery — Effusion  of 
blood  between  t/ie  dura  muter  and  bones; 
and  laceration  oj  brani,  with  escape  of 
blood  into  the  interior  of  the  brain 
{apoplexy  ?). 

Daniel  Gun,  ret.  40,  received  into  Cor- 
nelius Ward,  Dee.  21st,  1850,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hilton,— a  strong,  stout,  and 
muscular-biult  man,  occu])icd  as  a  brick- 
layer's labourer.  A  short  time  previous  to 
bis  admission,  whilst  working  at  the  London 
Bridge  railway  terminus,  fell,  without  ob- 
vio"s  catixe,  on  his  head  from  off  a  scaffold- 
ing thii-ty-five  feet  high,  and  sustained  an 
injury  which  produced  an  immediate  state  of 

XLViii.— 12:v,>.     Auff.  2d,  l6bL 


partial  insensibility,  in  which  condition  ho 
was  brought  to  (lie  h()s)iital  about  noon; 
presentiiig  tlie  following aj)pearanees  : — On 
the  right  side  of  tlie  heail,  above  the  ear, 
a  lacerated  scalp-woimd,  semi-circular  in 
form,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  from  which,  it  was  stated,  he  had 
sustained  considerable  luemorrhage  ;  the 
right  hand  and  loot  nuich  bruised  ;  no  frac- 
ture or  depression  of  bone  discoverable  by  a 
tactile  examination  of  the  cranium  ;  but, 
from  the  bleeding  which  occun-ed  from 
tiie  nose,  there  being  no  evidence  of  exter- 
nal injury  to  this  organ  to  accotmt  for  such, 
a  symptom,  Mr.  Hilton  suspected  fracture 
of  the  base  of  the  skidl  across  the  ctiimoid 
bone.  ^0  hsrmorrliage  from  either  ear; 
breathing  quick  and  laborious  ;  pidse  rapid 
and  labouring  ;  pupils  contracted  ;  and,  al- 
though in  a  state  of  insensibility,  yet,  for  a 
short  time  after  his  admission,  he  evinced 
occasional  signs  of  consciousness  if  loudly 
spoken  to.  The  hair  being  removed  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  a  ligature  wa3 
placed  on  one  small  bleeding  vessel  in  the 
■wound,  and  grs.  iv.  of  Calomel  being  put 
on  his  tongue  were  washed  down  with 
water. 

2  P.M. — Insensibility  complete.  Pupils 
neither  contracted  nor  dilated  ;  the  left 
iris  obedient  to  the  stimulus  of  light ;  but 
the  right  one,  from  having  received  a  pre- 
vious injiu'y,  does  not  respond.  The  mouth 
drawn  to  the  right  side,  from  palsy  of  the 
left  side  of  the  face,  and  the  whole  left  side 
of  the  body  partially  paralysed,  but  the 
right  side  not  at  all  so  ;  pulse  140 ;  respi- 
ration quick,  irregular,  and  laborious. — 
Ordered  Hydr.  Chlor.  gr.  vj.  et  Olei  Ricini, 
5j-  statim  sum. 

8  P.M. — Pulse  142,  small,  but  strong  ; 
breathing  more  heavy.  Frequently  moves 
the  right  upper  and  lower  extremities,  but 
not  the  left ;  yet  the  arm  possesses  some 
amount  of  rigiditv,  and  does  not  fall  like  a 
completely  paralysed  limb.  On  tickling 
the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  left  or  paralysed 
side,  the  leg  slightly  jumped  ;  but,  on. 
pinching  in>tcad  of  tickhng,  it  remained 
motionless. 

11  P  M.— Respiration  more  rapid,  and 
attended  with  stertor.  Pupils  quite  insen- 
sible to  light.  His  symptoms,  in  fact,  have 
been  progressively  increasing  in  severity 
since  his  admission. 

Dec.  22d,  11  a.m.— Pulse  160,  much 
smaller,  and  more  feeble.  Respiration  58, 
heavy,  but  not  stertorous.  Pupils  insen- 
sible! Palsy  of  the  left  side  of  the  face 
very  complete  ;  and  on  that  side  each  ex- 
piration is  attended  with  a  blowing  or 
puffing  out  of  tlie  hps,  which  is  not  the 
case  on  the  right  side.  The  right  arm  and 
leg  remain  under  his  control  as  hitherto  ; 
and  althougli  he  does  not  voluntarilv  move 
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the  left  arm  or  leg,  yet,  iu  the  ease  of  the 
arm,  he  oilers  a  slight  resistance  to  its 
heing  disturbed.  Passes  urine  and  feces 
freely  beneath  him.  Mr.  Hilton,  having 
determined  to  trephine,  made  a  vertical 
incision  above  the  ear,  at  right  angles  to 
the  lacerated  wound.  A  large  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  was  observed  effused  into 
the  temporal  muscle  ;  an'l  on  arriving  at 
the  bone,  a  fracture  witliout  depression 
was  discernible,  extending  in  a  dii-ection 
Jo\v)iwards  and  forwards,  obliquely  across 
tlie  course  of  the  distribution  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  The  trephine  being  em- 
ployed over  the  fracture  and  bcliind  the 
position  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  arteiy, 
on  elevating  the  piece  of  bone  a  large 
quantity  of  clotted  blood  was  discovered, 
situated  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater. 
As  much  of  it  as  could  be  easily  reachod 
was  scooped  out  with  the  end  of  a 
spoon,  and  the  edges  of  t!ie  divided 
scalp  were  afterwards  brought  in  partial 
apposition,  and  fixed  by  means  of  sutures  ; 
aUoRing  room  for  the  free  escape  of  blood, 
which  continued  to  ooze  out  a  little  from 
withhi  the  cranium.  The  patient,  in  whom 
the  operation  had  produced  no  important 
change,  was  placed  quietly  in  bed,  and  in- 
structions were  given  that  wine  should  be 
administered  to  liira,  sufficient  to  stimulate 
Ms  system  to  reaction,  as  he  had  become 
somewliat  collapsed  from  the  operation. 

1  p  M.—  In  the  same  condition  as  before 
the  operation,  which  has,  as  yet,  produced 
no  apparent  effect  on  him,  either  beneficial 
or  otherwise. 

5  P.M. — Pulse  148,  stronger  ;  respira- 
tion 58,  in  character  about  the  same  as  be- 
fore ;  swallows  his  wine  and  nouriehment 
better  than  before  the  operation  ;  bowels 
relieved  beneath  him.  Condition  of  his 
face  unaltered,  but  can  move  the  left  arm 
and  leg  ;  tlie  leg  he  moves  of  his  own 
accord,  raising  it  in  bed ;  but  the  arm 
he  only  moves  when  it  is  pinc'ied,  and 
then  in  a  much  less  degree  tlian  the  leg. 

Let  ns  for  a  moment  pause.  Gentlemen, 
and  consider  the  relation  between  the  re- 
spiration and  pulse  observed  at  b  p.m. 
When  tliese  two  processes—  the  respiration 
and  cu'culation — are  observed  in  a  healthy 
individual,  tliey  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
relative  proportion  to  each  other  of  1  to  4  ; 
that  is,  four  pulsations  of  the  heart  during 
tiie  combined  acts  of  inspiration  and  es])i- 
ration.  If,  then,  observation  and  experi- 
ence have  proved  this  to  be  the  usual  jji-o- 
portion  in  health, any  considerable  dcviat  ion 
from  it  inchcates  not  only  disease  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  but  tliat  whicii  is 
most  in  excess  or  deficiency,  or  the  fartiiost 
removed  from  the  noi'mal  standard,  may  be 
infeiTcd  to  have  its  function  tlie  most  dis- 
turbed :  and  hence,  iu  the  uistance  before 


us,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
morbid  condition  existing  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  interfere  much  more  with  the 
function  of  respiration  than  of  circulation. 
For,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  were  in  due 
proportion  witli  the  respiratory  process,  we 
should  have  found  the  pulse  about  58  x  4 
=  232,  instead  of  148.  To  return  to  the 
report  again  :   we  find. 

At  10  P.M.  his  piilse  was  142,  more  full 
and  strong ;  respiration  54,  very  heavv' 
and  laborious,  but  not  stertorous ;  left 
extremities  much  warmer  than  the  right, 
although  both  v.ere  situated  under  similar 
cu'cmnstances  as  regards  external  influences 
Reaction  being  thoroughly  estabhshed,  the 
quantity  of  wine  was  diminished,  so  as  not 
to  cause  ovcr-exciteinent,  and  he  was 
ordered — ^  Hydr.  c.  Cretii ;  I'ulv.  Ipecac. 
Co.  aa.  gr.  v. ;  ex.  Misturte  MucilaginossCj 
3J.  4tis  horis. 

2.3d,  10  A.M.  — Pulse  165,  small  and 
feeble ;  respu-ation  52.  Appears  much 
worse  than  last  night ;  has  again  lost  all 
power  over  his  u))per  and  lower  extremi- 
ties on  the  left  side,  and  those  on  the  right 
he  has  but  Httle  influence  over.  Still 
continues  to  swallow  his  wmc  and  nourish- 
ment pretty  freely. 

2  P.M. — About  the  same.  There  is  now 
no  appreciable  diflerenee  between  tlic  tem- 
perature of  one  side  and  that  of  the  other. 

6i  P.M.^ — Expired. 

Xow  that  I  have  placed  before  you 
the  report  of  the  case,  let  us  again  re- 
turn to  the  bed-side  of  our  patient 
befoi'e  describing  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances ;  and  analyse  the  symptoms  he 
presented,  — tlie  true  object  and  inten- 
tion, I  consider,  of  lectures  such  as 
these.  The  nature  of  the  case,  too,  renders 
this  cour.'^e  the  more  advisable,  as  it  was 
those  symptoms,  and  those  symptoms 
alone,  which  we  could  ourselves  observe, 
tliat  we  had  to  guide  us  in  arriving  at  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  lesion,  or  the  precise  pathological 
condition  of  the  injured  parts, — a  condition 
on  which  our  treatment  must  necessarily 
be  founded. 

Certain  facts  have  been  clearly  ascertained 
as  i-egards  the  function  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain.  As  they  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  established  truths,  and  as  they 
are  innnediatcly  connected  with  the  subject 
before  me,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
lliem  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  will  sutflce 
simply  to  state  the  facts,  without  enterinsr 
into  details.  Tiius,  it  is  satisfactorily 
made  out,  that  tlie  convolutions  of  the 
exterior  of  the  brain  are  associated  with 
the  mental  faculties  or  endowments;  the 
eori)us  striatum,  the  thalamus  nervi  optici, 
aud  the  parts  in  the  adjacent  neighbour- 
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hood,  including  the  island  of  Ecil,  with 
tho  powers  of  voluntan'  motion  and  sensa- 
tion of  the  extremities  on  tlic  (ipixisite  side 
of  the  body,  and  the  niedMlhi  i>bl(in,i,'iita, 
with  the  functionsof  de^hdition  and  respi- 
ration. Eeasoninij  on  these  ))reniises,  I 
think  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  tlie  insensi- 
bility or  loss  of  eonseionsness,  —  which 
was  a  prominent  symptom  in  tlie  case  we 
are  investigating,  —  resulted  ironi  some 
injury,  laceration  or  otlierwise,  of  the  con-  i 
volutions  of  the  brain.  In  concussion, 
unaecouipanied  with  laceration  of  the  brain 
fibres,  the  patient  does  not  become  entirely 
insensible,  for,  if  loudly  addressed  in  his 
owni  name,  he  will  give  a  reply,  or  show  | 
some  sigiis  of  consciousness.  Instances  [ 
sometimes  occur  where  the  sym]itonis  of  j 
concussion  continue  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod ; — and  here,  I  tliink,  will  always  be 
founrt  dO;ac  shght  laceration  of  the  cerebral 
substance. 

The  rcspu-ation,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  was  luniatm-al,  and  numerically 
out  of  all  due  proportion  to  the  circida- 
tion.  The  process  of  deglutition,  also,  was 
much  interfered  with,  which  would  lead 
U3  to  appreiicnd  some  impUcation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  right  iris  had  sustained  a  previous 
injury,  wliich  rendered  it  incapable  of 
conveying  that  information  which  it  other- 
wise would  have  done  ;  but  the  opposite 
pupil  being  contracted,  denoted  some  ii'ri- 
tation  in  the  course  of  the  third  nerve  on 
that  side.  In  compression  of  either  the 
third  or  optic  nerve,  the  pupil  is  dilated. 
The  left  pupil,  again,  was  at  first  sensitive, 
or  obedient  to  the  influence  of  light,  thus 
proving  that  the  function  of  the  second 
nerve  remained  uninterrupted  ;  for  the  se- 
cond nerve  it  is  whieli  is  the  incident  or 
excitor  nerve  to  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

His  mouth  being  drawn  to  tlie  right 
side,  and  the  other  symptoms  referred  to 
in  the  report  as  indicating  palsy  of  the 
muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  face,  denoted 
some  compression  or  lesion  of  the  facial 
nei-ve  of  the  left  side. 

His  left  upper  and  lower  extremities,  we 
have  seen,  were  almost  completely  para- 
lysed ;  but  his  right  side  not  .it  all  so. 
Neither  had  he,  as  iar  as  could  be  learned 
ii-om  pinching  him,  &e.  any  loss  of  sensibi- 
lity on  the  right ;  whilst  on  the  left  side 
sueli  treatment  gave  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  almost  complete  loss  of  sensation.  From 
these  considerations,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  cause  producing  the  symptoms  was  not 
central,  hut  one-sided  ;  and,  according  to 
the  established  laws  of  decussation,  it  must 
have  existed  and  have  acted  on  the  right 
side  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Had  it  been 
central,  it  nmst  have  produced  palsy  on 
both  sides  alike.     You  will  remember  it 
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was  stated  in  the  report,  that  tho  left  leg, 
altliougli  paralysed,  slightly  jumped  when 
tlu'  solo  of  the  foot  was  tickk>d,  yet  when 
]iii)clied,  or  more  roughly  treated,  remained 
motionless.  This  jum})nig,  however.  Gen- 
tlemen, was  not  »  voluntary  act,  neither 
had  it  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
will,  but  was  simply  an  excito-niotory  ac- 
tion dependent  on  the  spinal  cord,  and 
induced  by  the  impression  made  on  the 
s.inticnt  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The  reason  pinching  did 
not  produce  a  similar  eflect  is  obvious  and 
explicable,  i'or  observation  has  ]>rovcd  that 
gentle  impressions  are  infhiitcly  more 
jiowerful  in  exciting  the  excito-motory  or 
reflex-spinal  system  than  more  harsh  and 
rough  usage. 

Having  thus  arrived  at,  and  defined  the 
probable  scat  of  lesion,  the  (juestioii  next 
ai'ises.  What  is  tlie  natui'o  of  this  lesion  ? 
What  is  the  cause  producing  the  symptoms 
under  which  tlie  patient  Inbo^u-s  ?  We 
know  the  parts  of  the  brain  whose  functions 
are  interfered  with.  Eut  docs  this  inter- 
ference depend  on  pressiu'c  on  the  exterior 
of  tlie  brain,  or  doi  s  it  result  from  actual 
lesion  of  the  cerebral  substance  itself?  It  is 
here.  Gentlemen,  we  meet  with  a  serious 
and  overwhelming  difilcvdty  ;  a  difficulty, 
from  which  observation,  even  the  most  at- 
tentive observation,  will  not  enable  us  to 
extricate  ourselves  with  certainty.  Both 
or  either  of  the  conditions  mentioned, 
miglit  have  produced  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed. They  might  have  resulted  from 
tlie  pressure  of  a  clot  of  blood  between  the 
skull  and  dura  mater,  or  tliey  might  have 
arisen  from  lesion  of  the  interior  of  the 
brain  ;  for  instance,  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere, the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
tlialanius,  or  of  the  pons  varolii.  Having 
this  difficulty  and  uncertainty  before  us, 
how  are  we  to  approach  tho  case  as 
regards  treatment ;  the  right  application 
of  which  will  materially  depend  on  om* 
impression  of  the  true  nature  of  the  existing 
lesion  ?  We  shall  derive  some  assistance 
and  explanation,  if,  instead  of  confining 
ourselves  to  the  symptoms  alone,  we  place 
in  the  scale  of  evidence  the  previous  historv' 
of  the  patient.  We  find  here,  tliat  iris 
symptoms  occurred  suddtnly,  and  that  they 
resulted  from  a  severe  blow  received  on  the 
head,  from  falling  off  a  scaffold,  at  a  l-.eight 
of  thirty-five  feet.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion this  circumstance,  the  most  plausible 
inference  is,  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vessels  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  Irom 
the  concussion  of  the  fall,  leading  to  the 
efi'usion  of  blood,  which  pressing  on  the 
exterior  of  the  brain  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  most  of  tlie  symptoms 
which  the  patient  manifested. 

I  have  stated  to  you  in  the  re^wrt,  that 
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on  his  admission  blood  was  observed  to  be 
Howiug  from  the  nose,  and  yet  it  did  not 
appear  that  this  organ  had  received  any 
direct  external  violence  or  injury  to  accomit 
for  it.  It  was  principally  from  these  facts, 
combined  with  his  liaving  received  a  dif- 
fused blow  on  the  head,  tiiat  I  stated  my 
opinion,  which  you  have  already  heard, 
that  there  was  a  fractiu-e  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  which  fracture  traversed  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  post- 
mortem appearances  will  afterwards  pi-ove 
to  you  how  far  I  was  justifled  in  making 
this  observation,  and  how  far  my  diagnosis 
■was  correct.  When  you  find  a  patient, 
after  having  received  a  ditfused  blow 
upon  the  head,  presenting  symptoms 
of  haemorrhage  from  the  noi^e  or  ear.  or 
when  you  observe  blood  trickling  down  the 
pharynx,  no  direct  hijury  havhig  been  in- 
flicted to  account  for  these  jjhenomeua, 
you  may  almost  positively  assert  that  frac- 
ture of  the  base  exists.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  in  these  remarks  I  am  opposed  to 
many  ;  but,  Gentlemen,  I  give  them  to  you 
■with  confidence,  and  with  assurance  that 
you  may  rely  on  them,  not  as  doubtful, 
but  as  almost  certain  tliaguostic  indica- 
tions. 

Let  us  now  occupy  a  short  time  iu  en- 
quh'ing  what  indications  the  case  atfords 
us,  iu  directing  us  to  a  determinate  plan  of 
treatment.  To  have  bled  him  would  have 
been  improper  and  injudicious  ;  for  the 
character  of  his  pulse  contra-mdieated  his 
abUity  to  bear  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity 
of  blood,  and  a  small  quantity  would  have 
been  of  no  use  in  such  an  instance. 
Warmth,  stimulants,  and  a  free  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  were  undoubtedly  indicated. 
I  may  here  remind  you,  that,  in  adminis- 
tering calomel,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  or, 
indeed,  any  otlier  medicine  or  food  intended 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach  of  a  patient 
in  the  condition  of  the  one  before  us — that 
is,  in  a  state  of  insensibUity  or  unconscious- 
ness, the  substance  to  be  swallowed 
should  be  placed  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tongue  ;  in  which  situation  it  will  ex- 
cite tlie  sentient  extremities  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve — the  incident  nerve  to 
the  process  of  deglutition  ;  and  thus,  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  the  patient,  pro- 
duce such  a  series  of  muscular  movements 
as  to  force  the  morsel  to  be  swallowed  on- 
wards into  the  a'sophagus  and  stomach. 
If,  on  the  "ontrary,  anytliiug  intended  to 
be  swallowed  be  placed  on  the  anterior 
part  of  tlie  tongue,  wliich  is  sup])lied  by 
nerves  in  association  with  the  process  of 
mastication,  there  it  will  rcmaJn,  and  will 
not,  as  in  the  former  instance,  induce  the 
process  of  deglutition  ;  but,  once  placed 
within  the  range  of  the  giosso-piiaryngeal 
nerve,  in  all   cases,  whether  the  will  con- 


sent or  not,  provided  sufficient  vitality 
remauis,  it  produces  that  action  and  those 
series  of  movements  which  accomphsh  the 
object  desu-ed— viz.,  deglutition.  See,  then. 
Gentlemen,  how  important  it  is  to  bear  this 
fact — derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fmic- 
tion  and  anatomical  distribution  of  nerves 
— m  mind  :  not  oidy  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing medicme  and  food  into  the  sto- 
mach of  those  who  lie  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, but,  also;  in  those  who  having 
the  power  of  thought,  yet  from  some  cause 
or  other  obstinately  refuse  to  swallow  what 
may  be  deemed  essential  and  requisite. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident,  it 
is  seen,  there  was  no  improvement  of  hia 
condition.  On  the  contrai-y,  an  increased 
severity  of  his  symptoms.  The  paralysis 
of  his  face  and  of  the  extremities  of  his  left 
side  was  now  almost  complete,  and  much 
more  than  on  his  admission.  It  is  quite 
evident,  therefore,  that  as  these  symptoms 
were  progressive,  the  cause  must  have  been 
progressive  also.  The  diagnosis  most 
consistent  with  this  circumstance,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  case,  was  rupture 
or  laceration  of  a  vessel  from  (he  violence 
of  the  fall,  lea^hng  to  a  progressive  effusion 
of  blood  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater. 
Again,  tlie  external  scalp  wound  was  of 
an  extensive  nature,  and  situated  over  the 
position  of  the  distribution  of  the  middle 
meningeal  arterj.  From  tliis  fact,  and 
from  having  already  rendered  the  existence 
of  one  fracture,  namely,  ncross  the  ethmoid 
bone,  more  than  probable,  we  were  led  to 
infer  or  suspect  the  existence  of  another  frac- 
ture, which  would  account  for  the  presumed 
laceration  of  a  branch  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  and  the  consequent  eU'usion  of 
blood.  It  was  from  reasoning  on  these 
premises  and  sujjpositionsthat  1  determined 
on  the  operation  of  trephining,  which  you 
saw  me  perform. 

Having  completed  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  operation,  and  denuded  the  bone, 
t  ere  appeared  a  fissm-e  running  in  a  direc- 
tion pointed  out  to  you  in  the  report : 
namely,  downwards  and  forwards.  A 
question  might  now  arise ;  wasthis  afisssure 
in  tlie  bone,  or  was  it  a  natural  sutm*e? 
In  the  ilrst  ]>lace,  it  had  not  the  exact  posi- 
tion and  situation  of  a  natm-al  suture; 
neither  had  it  tlie  dentate  appearance  of  a 
suture ;  and,  again,  on  more  minutely  in- 
spectuig  it,  it  appcai'ed  as  a  dark  line,  aris- 
ing from  a  fine  layer  of  blood  hiterposed 
between  the  edges  of  the  bone.  The  con- 
sideration ot  these  circumstances  could  not 
now  leave  any  doubt  of  its  being  a  fracture. 
I  used  the  largest  sized  trephine,  and  ap- 
])lied  it  just  behind  the  situation  of  tlio 
anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  whicli,  in  the  adult,  is  to  be  found 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind,  and  a 
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little  above  the  level  of  the  external  angular 
proeess  of  the  os  frontis.  On  elevating 
the  pieee  of  bone,  a  i-lot  of  blood  was  seen 
bi'iuited  immediately  beneath  it,  and  be- 
tween it  anil  the  dura  mater.  So  far,  tlien, 
our  interpretation  uf  the  symptoms  was 
completely  veritied  ;  and  we  see  that  these 
cases,  altllongh  at  llrst  ai)i)arently  involved 
in  mueh  obscurity,  yet,  if  tlioroughly  inves- 
tigated, allbrd  reasonable  cxi)eetatious  of 
their  diagnosis  being  determined  with 
accin-aey  and  piveision.  Time  will  not 
allow  me  to  proceed  farther  to-day  :  I 
shall  therfore  eomplete  the  exaiuinatiou  of 
the  case  at  our  next  meeting. 


Original  CTommitn'icati'ong. 

CASE   OP 

INTERNAL  STRAXGULATIOX  OF 

THE  INTESTINES: 

with  eemaeks. 

By  George  F.  Lane,  M.R.C.S. 
Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

{Read  before  the  Abempffiian  Society, 
Jan.  9th,  1851.) 


Many  cases  of  disease  are  brought  before 
the  attention  of  every  surgeon  wlio  has 
an  extensive  field  for  observation,  in  tlie 
treatment  of  which,  the  resources  of 
medicine  and  surgery  are  almost  entirely 
unavailing,  and  of  these,  none  are  more 
painful  to  witness,  or  to  treat,  thiui  those 
wliieii  result  from  invincible  obstruc 
lion  of  the  intestinal  tube  :  the  unsuc- 
cessful treatment  of  such  cases  depend- 
ing upon  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  malady  itself,  which  necessitates  the 
administration  of  a  mere  routine  of  reme- 
dies, without  our  being  able  to  arrive  at 
Diore  tiian  a  snrmise  as  to  the  position 
and  kind  of  obstruction. 

Tn  some  instances  moreover,  as  in  the 
one  betbre  us,  certain  symptoms  e.xist, 
calculated  to  mislead  and  considerably 
augment  the  usual  difficulty  in  making 
a  correct  diagnosis.  Xevertheless,  there 
are  certain  facts  to  be  elicited  from  the 
Listory  of  these  cases  and  the  sensations 
of  the  patient,  whicli,  when  carefully 
studied,  may  lead  us  to  correct  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  the 
obstruction  ;  and  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  series  of  these  cases  upon  record, 


will,  r  ]U('sump,  justify  my  bringinpf 
forward  the  following  one,  which,  though 
isolated,  is  one  of  a  class  in  which  no 
otiier  measures  than  tiiose  of  a  mecha- 
nical nature  can  be  supposed  to  iiavc 
any  chance  of  success;  and  hence  it  be- 
comes important  that  wo  should  study 
those  symptoms,  wliicli  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  at  an  early  ])eriod,  when  tho 
more  advantageous  circumstances  of  tlio 
case  are  most  likely  to  conduct  an 
ojieration  to  n,  successful  issue. 

On  Thursday,  the  2(ith  of  December 
last,  Mr.  Oay  was  requested,  in  consul- 
tation with  >lr.  Burcliell  of  Shoreditcb, 
to  see  Thomas  Wullis,  a  small  but  well- 
]irnp(M'tion.'^d  man,  aged  42,  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

About  four  years  previously,  and  soon 
.after  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  severe  pain,  referred 
to  the  lel't  iliac  region,  wliich  imme- 
diately afterwards  extended  itself  across 
the  abdomen  to  the  right  side;  the  pain, 
wliich  was  of  a  ■•  pinching"'  character, 
occurred  in  paroxysms,  w^ith  intervals 
of  perfect  repose,  and  was  accompanied 
with  constipation,  sickness,  profuse 
perspiration,  and,  in  his  own  words, 
•'  great  helplessness." 

These  symptoms  increased  in  severity, 
the  pain  being  at  times  agonising,  and 
it  was  not  uutil  after  four  days,  when 
copious  action  of  the  bowels  eusued,  that 
they  subsided  as  rapidly  as  they  had  set 
in.  From  that  time  up  to  the  i)eriodof 
whicli  I  am  about  to  speak  more  parti- 
cularly, he  had,  according  to  his  own. 
account,  at  least  thirty  attacks  of  a 
similar  character,  lasting  from  one  to 
four  days,  always  commencing  in  the 
left  side,  and  marked  by  severe  pain, 
constipation,  and  extreme  debility;  and 
occasionally  with  the  snperadditiou  of 
vomiting  and  ])rofuse  perspiration. 
During  the  attacks,  hot  bran  jjoultices 
and  fomentations  gave  most  relief,  and 
his  recoveiy  on  each  occasion  had  been 
coincident  with  free  action  of  the 
bowels. 

On  Saturday,  the  2 1st.  after  eating  Ms 
dinner,  he  eomplaiued  of  a  return  of  the 
])ain,  and  as  his  ordinary  aperient  dose 
did  not  take  effect.  ^Nlr.  Burchell  was 
sent  for,  and  further  aperient  remedies 
were  exhibited.  On  the  following  day 
(Sunday),  vomiting  supervened,  and  ho 
complained  that  the  pain  had  extended 
itself  across  the  abdomen  to  the  right 
side,  but  was  not  much  increased  by- 
pressure ;    the  puise  was   100,   slightjj 
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jerking,  and  the  tongue  furred.  Aperient 
i.'iedicines  were  again  administered,  but 
witliout  effect. 

On  tlio  •^.'5rd,  the  sickness  was  more 
constant,  and  evervtliing  taken  into  the 
stomach  was  ahuost  innntdiately  re- 
jected. In  the  course  of  tlie  day  the 
pain  in  tlie  h^ft  iliac  region  became  veiy 
severe,  occuriing  in  paro.\ysms  at  short 
intervals,  and  considerably  aggravated 
hy  each  act  of  vomiting;  the  pulse  re- 
maining nearly  the  same.  A  blister  w  as 
applied  over  the  seat  of  pain,  calomel 
and  oiiium  given  every  four  liours,  and 
enemata  of  castor  oil  administered. 

r^lth.  One  enema  brought  a\Vay  a 
small  quantity  of  faecal  matter:  the 
others  returned  as  injected  immcdicately 
after  they  were  administered  :  the  uain 
in  the  leftside  still  formed  a  prominent 
subject  of  com])hiint,  and  it  was  only 
when  pressed  that  the  other  parts  of  tlie 
abdomen  gave  evidence  of  tenderness. 
There  was  no  heat  of  skin  or  other 
symptom  of  pyrexia  The  calomel  and 
opium  were  continued,  together  with  hot 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  croton 
oil  was  afterwards  administered  in  minim 
doses  every  lour  hours. 

On  the  20th.  the  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms were  decidedly  worse,  and  the 
Tomited  matters  yielded  an  undoubted 
fsBcal  odour;  hiccup  now  ensued,  toge- 
ther with  rigidity  of  the  nmscles  of  tlie 
lower  jaw  and  of  each  hand.  Mr.  Gay 
saw  him  at  5  o'clock,  p.m.,  when  his 
condition  vvas  as  follows  : — He  was  lying 
on  his  back,  his  face  deathly  pale,  with 
a  countenance  expressive  of  extreme 
anxiety,  and  bedewed  with  persph-atiou. 
The  breathing  and  heart's  action  were 
regular  and  tranquil.  On  directing 
attention  to  the  abdomen,  it  was  found 
somewhat  tumid,  hard  to  the  touch,  but 
presenting  no  marked  irregidarity  of 
surface  or  enlargement ;  pressure  over 
the  left  iliac  fossa  occasioned  intense 
pain,  but  over  other  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men there  ajipeared  little  more  tiuin 
slight  tenderness.  There  was  dulness 
on  percussion  around  the  umbilicus 
and  over  the  caecum,  but  resonance 
along  the  course  of  the  colon ;  no 
enlarged  convolutions  of  intestines  could 
be  detected. 

Faical  vomiting  was  frequent,  the 
tongue  dryish  and  coated  witli  a  tliick 
fin',  the  pulse  feeble  and  thri  ady,  but  re- 
gular: attem])ts  were  made  to  pass 
O'Beirne's  tube,  and  an  a!so])hageal 
l)Ougie,   but   tliese  could  not  be   iutro 


duced  further  than  fi  or  7  inches, 
and  fluids  injected  by  this  means 
returned  almost  instantly  by  the  side  of 
tlie  tube,  nor  could  the  latter  be  passed 
fartlier,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
moment  of  injection  for  pushing  it 
onward  ;  and  wlien  it  seemed  to  b8,ve 
overcome  the  obstruction,  the  tube  was 
found  to  have  heut,  and  its  extremity 
protruded  externally. 

Throughout  this  attack,  the  urine  had 
not  materially  lessened  in  quantity. 
There  could  he  no  doubt  that  intestinal 
obstruction  of  a  very  unyielding  nature 
existed  liere,  and  that  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  overcome  it,  if  any  pre- 
:sented  themselves  after  due  considera- 
tion, the  only  chance  lay  in  prompti- 
tude. Five  days  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  setting  in  of  the  symptoms,  and  no 
relief  whatever  had  been  afibvded  the 
patient  by  the  ordinary  measures  em- 
ployed. 

The  preceding  twentj^-four  hours  had 
witnessed  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  that  all  were 
of  opinion,  tiiat  the  suflerer  would 
speedily  fall  a  victim  to  his  malady, 
unless  some  relief  was  speedily  obtained. 

Crude  mercury  was  not  given,  since, 
from  tlie  evidence  atibrded  of  its  effects 
in  similar  cases,  it  was  not  thought  likely 
to  be  of  service. ■;= 

It  was  desirable  to  make  outas  clearly 
as  the  preceding  symptoms  would  admit, 
the  exact  nature  and  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  pain  referred  it  to  the  left 
iliac  region,  and  tlie  jirevious  history  of 
the  patient  led  to  the  inference  that 
chronic  disease  of  some  kind  existed  in 
a  portion  of  tlie  intestinal  tube  or  in 
parts  contiguous.  j\Ir.  Gay  surmised 
that  the  omentum  had  become  adherent 
to  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  that  a 
knuckle  of  intestine  had  (as  he  had 
before  seen),  forced  its  way  through  a 
rent  in  its  tissue  and  become  stran- 
gulated. 

The  evidence  gained  from  percussion 
appeared  rather  to  involve  the  question 
in  diihculties,  tlian  to  tlirow  any  light 
upon  it.  Tile  dulness  on  the  right  side, 
was  referred  to  a  distended  csecum,  and 
this,  with  resonance  along  the  colon, 
seemed  to  imply  that  tlic  obstruction 
was  situated  in  the  ascending  colon.  But 
this  vievk-  again  was  irreconcileublc  with 
tlie  i'act  of  tlie  chief  seat  of  pain  being 


*  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  62. 
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on  tho  opposite  side,  unci  the  eoi-ly 
bettin;^-  in  of  vomiting. 

Tho  »Htlic'ultit>s  in  determining  tho 
seat  of  obstniction  appomvd  to  increase 
as  the  investigation  was  i)ursntHl,  and 
■we  couhl  only  fall  hnek  upon  the  fact 
that  snoh  ohstruetion  existed;  which, 
Iroui  the  early  occurrence  of  vomiting, 
-was  supposed  to  be  higli  up  in  the 
bowel. 

It  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
temporary  attacks  of  constipation  from 
•which  the  patient  had  suflerod  for  the 
four  ye;iis  preceding  this  illness  were 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  at  present  act- 
ing with  mitigated  severity,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  this  cause  must  be  of  a 
fixed  and  permanent  nature;  that  in 
short  there  was  constriction  occasioned 
either  by  an  abnormal  band  or  bands 
of  cellular  tissue  or  the  edge  of  an  aper- 
ture in  the  mesentery  or  omentum,  be- 
neath or  through  vviiich  a  coil  of  intes- 
tine had  passed. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  became  a 
matter  of  consideration  ii"  any,  or  how 
far,  surgical  interference  was  called  for. 
The  patient  had  become  anxious  that 
something  further  miglit  be  tried  in 
order  to  relieve  him,  and  expressed  him- 
self williugto  submit  to  anything.  After 
due  consultation,  in  wbicii  the  further 
exhibition  of  remedies  without  reporting 
to  o])eration,  and  the  probable  failure  of 
an  operation  if  jiut  in  practice,  were  duly 
oonsidere;!,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that,  as  all  attempts  by  ordinary  mea- 
sures had  failed  to  procure  any  relief, 
tlie  only  chance  for  the  patient,  however 
small  that  migiit  be,  was  in  seeking  for 
and  relieving  the  intestine :  accordingly, 
the  room  being  raised  in  temperature, 
the  bladder  was  emptied,  and  the 
patient  narcotised  by  chloroform.  'Sly. 
Gay  jiroceeded  to  0))erate  in  the  presence 
of  Messrs.  Coulson,  Childs,  Burchell, 
and  myself. 

The  abdominal  cavity  was  opened  by 
an  incision  in  the  linea  alba  about  four 
inches  in  length,  between  the  umbilicus 
audpubes;  this  situation  being  chosen 
as  the  safer  one,  since  from  it  all  parts 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  were  within 
reach.  A  portion  of  distended  and 
deeply  congested  ileum  at  once  pro- 
truded through  the  wound,  which  it  be- 
came necessiiiy  to  enlarge  two  inches 
upwards,  avoiding  tlie  umbilicus.  At- 
tention was  first  directed  to  the  seat  of 
pain,  but  no  incarceration  being  found, 


the  ileum  was  traced  to  the  right  side, 
where  several  coils  of  contracted  intes 
tine  were  discovered,  constricted  by 
what  api)eared  to  he  a  poj'tion  of 
stretched  bowel.  On  closer  examina- 
tion this  was  found  to  be  the  vermiform 
process  of  the  caecum  encircling  the 
bowel,  and  ))roducing  a  tight  constric- 
tion. Some  adhesions  were  bi'oken  down 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  release  of  that 
portion  of  intestine  which  bad  passed 
through  this  loop  of  the  appendix,  after 
which  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bowel 
passed  through  the  part  of  the  canal 
which  had  been  constricted,  atlbrding 
evidence  of  its  freedom.  During  the 
manipulations,  care  was  taken  to  keep 
up  the  temperatin-e  of  the  ju'otruded 
viscera,  and  these  having  been  gra- 
dually retiu-ned  as  the  wound  was  closed 
by  suture,  the  parts  were  maintained  in 
position  by  strapping,  pads  of  lint,  and 
circular  rollers. 

The  ojieration  lasted  a  little  more  than 
half  an  hour,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  time  was  occupied  in  searching 
for  the  strangulation,  the  situation  of 
the  pain  and  tenderness  having  mis- 
guided as  to  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

The  effect  of  the  chloroform  soon 
passed  off,  and  some  v.nie  was  adminis- 
tered :  the  patient's  pulse,  which  had 
been  very  low  during  tlie  operation,  in- 
creased in  power,  and  he  described  him- 
self as  relieved,  but  no  action  of  the 
bowels  ensued,  and,  within  half  an  houi- 
after  the  operation,  vomiting  returned, 
attended  with  eruetaiions  of  fcRtidgas. 

During  the  night  ammonia  was  ad- 
ministered every  four  hours,  and  brandy 
and  water  at  intervals.  The  vomiting 
and  constipation,  however,  continued; 
and  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  twenty- 
two  hours  after  the  operation. 

For  the  following  details  of  the  au- 
topsy I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Peacock's 
notes. 

Post  mortem  ticenf.ijfour  hours  after 
death. — On  laying  open  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  the  small  intestines  were 
found  greatly  congested,  distended,  and 
agglutinated  together  by  soft  and  re- 
cently exuded  lymph.  The  seat  of  the 
obstruction  was  very  readily  detected  in 
the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  strangula- 
tion proved  to  have  been  formed  i)y  a 
protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testine throucfh  a  ring  formed  by  the 
appendix  vermiformis  cseci,  the  ileum, 
and  the  cajcum. 
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The  annexed  drawings,  which  I  made  from  the  parts  in  their  recent  condition, 
exhibit  the  mode  of  strangulation. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1 .  ^Represents  the  intestines  i-emoved 
and  slightly  inflated,  exhibiting  the  appen- 
dix eneircling  a  portion  of  ileum,  the 
parts  being  placed  as  they  ■were  before 
operation. 

1.  Cfccum. 

2.  Ileum  above  the  strictiu'ed  portion. 

3.  Appendix  veruiiformis  cseci. 

4.  Cut  edge  of  the  mesentery. 
6.  Strangulated  uitestine. 


Fig.  2.  Eepresents  the  same  pai'ts  with 
the  strangulated  portion  raised,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  head  of  the  appendix,  together 
with  the  band  of  false  membrane. 

1.  C'a?cum. 

2.  Ileum. 

3.  Enlarged  extremity  of  the  appendix. 
'I:  Abnormal  band  connecthig  the  ileum 

and  caecum. 

5.  Strangidatcd  intestine. 


The  appendix  was  much  thickened, 
mad  its  extremity  adherent  to  the  ileum 
at  a  point  about  twenty-tive  inolies 
above  the  ctecum,  the  same  portion  of 


tlio  intestines  being  also  attached  to  tin; 
caecum  by  a  short  adhesion  :  a  complete 
ring  was  thus  formed  by  the  c;c(!nni  on 
the  right  side,  the  ajipendix  in  front, 
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tlie  ileum  on  the  left  side,  ami  the  iid- 
licsioii  between  the  caseum  and  iknuu 
Leiiind. 

Tlie  ring  would  admit  the  ends  of 
throe  lingers,  and  the  adhesions  were 
evidently  of  old  date. 

The  coats  of  the  ileum,  at  the  point 
where  it  Was  attached  to  the  citeuniand 
appendix,  were  uuich  thickened,  and 
the  canal  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
Ijelow  this  was  so  constricted  that  it 
wovdd  only  admit  the  point  of  the  little 
finger.  .-V  knuckle  of  intestiiu!  several 
inches  in  length,  commencing  at  the 
seat  of  constriction,  and  extending  down- 
wards in  the  course  of  the  canal,  was 
evidently  that  which  had  suffered  stran- 
gulation. 

It  must  have  entered  the  ring  from 
above,  so  that  it  liad  been  com]iletely 
twisted  upon  itself,  and  the  constricted 
portion  had  tightly  embraced  tlie  thick- 
ened end  of  the  appendix.  The  elfects 
of  the  ])ressure  which  it  had  sustained 
w"ere  very  cleai'ly  shown  by  the  recent 
false  membranes  which  covered  its  sur- 
face, and  the  congestion  of  its  vessels. 

The  small  intestines  below  the  seat  of 
constriction,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  large 
intestines,  were  contracted,  so  as  to  he 
nearly  empty,  and  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  disease. 

Above  the  constriction,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  tlie  ileum  wiis  very  greatly  dis- 
tended with  thin  fjecal  matter,  and  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  were  intensely 
inflamed,  being  in  places  (piite  black,  or 
displaying  a.sh-coloured  sloughs,  and  so 
soft  as  to  give  way  on  the  slightest  trac- 
tion. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  this  part 
of  the  canal  was  inflamed,  and  in  some 
places  gangrenous. 

The  heart  and  right  kidney  were 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some 
congestion  of  the  latter :  the  other  or- 
gans were  not  examined. 

Among  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
strangulation  of  a  ])ortion  of  bowel 
within  tlie  abdomen  is  not  of  rare  oc 
currence.  and  may  take  place  in  several 
ways,  the  most  conmion  of  which  are 
where  it  is  occasioned  by  circular  or 
fissured  spaces,  formed  by  bands  of 
false  membrane  running  from  one  organ 
to  another,  by  adhesion  of  two  convolu 
tions  at  a  small  point,  or  by  perforation 
of  the  mesentery  or  omentum  :  but  thgre 
is  a  greater  variety  in  these  cases  than 
in  those  of  hernia,  scarcely  two  cases 
being  found  alike. 


Of  101)  cases  of  obstruction  collected 
by  Mv.  Phillips.  l.<.J  were  fatal,  and 
more  than  onetliird  were  "  caused  by 
constriction  by  bands,  by  adhesion,  by 
the  passage  of  the  intestine  through 
some  abnormal  ojiening,  or  by  a  twist- 
ing of  tilt;  inlestine  upon  itself."* 

Of  these  varieties  the  case  which 
forms  the  subject  of  tlie  present  com- 
munication is  amongst  the  rarest,  nor 
am  I  aware  of  any  case  similar.  Of  15 
cases  related  by  Dr.  llokitansky  of  in- 
ternal strangulation  of  the  intestines, 
not  one  of  this  variety  occurs. 

Tiie  case  presents  several  ])oints  of 
interest,  exclusive  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  strangulation  itself;  viz.. 

The  numerous  occasions  on  which 
temjiorary  obstructions  of  the  bowels, 
accompanied  for  the  most  part  by  the 
same  symptoms  as  at  present,  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  sudden  accession,  and  almost  as 
sudden  cessation,  of  the  symptoms  on. 
each  attack,  wJiich  on  some  occasions 
lasted  as  much  as  four  days  ;  facts 
pointing  to  a  persistent  cause  of  ob- 
straction,  and  forming  valuable  features 
in  the  diagnosis,  as  regarded  the  nature 
of  the  strangulation. 

The  pain  and  tenderness  being  so  con- 
stant in  the  left  iliac  region,  though  the 
point  of  strangulation  was  at  the  caecum, 
whicli  occupied  its  usual  position. 

The  failure  in  introducing  the  flexible 
tube  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  from 
the  anus,  though  several  attempts  were 
made  by  practised  hands,  arose,  as  was 
afterwards  discovered,  Irom  a  collapsed 
condition  of  the  rectum,  and  of  a  very 
prominent  sacrum. 

The  last  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the 
situation  of  the  pain  and  tenderness, 
])ointcd  forcibly  to  the  sigmoid  flexure 
as  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  might 
have  justified  the  performance  of  Amu.s- 
sat's  o])eration. 

When  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  and 
symptoms  of  strangulation,  exist  in  con- 
junction with  the  occurrence  of  an  en- 
largement in  any  of  the  usual  seats  of 
hernia,  the  treatment  is  regulated  by 
thoroughly  established  rules,  and  unless 
there  has  been  much  delay,  these  are 
attended  with  a  good  jirospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  same  symptoms  exist,  without  any 
such  external  swelling,  and  continue 
persistent  notwithstanding  the  employ- 


*  Med.  Chii".  Trans.,  vol.  xxxi.  page  4, 
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ment  of  ordinary  measures  for  their  al- 
leviation, it  becomes  a  question  of  much 
importance :  whether  operative  surgeiy 
furnishes  any  prospect  of  relief,  or  whe- 
ther tlie  patient  so  suffering  must  he  left 
to  perisii  without  such  chance  being 
afforded  him. 

Cases  occur  from  tin.e  to  time,  in 
which  there  is  obstinate  and  fatal  con- 
stipation, and  a  post-mortem  investiga- 
t'mn  discloses  that  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
sti'uction  was  such,  that  had  Amussat's 
operation  been  jn-actised,  very  favour- 
able results  might  have  been  antici- 
pated.-- So  also,  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  cases  of  internal  strangu- 
lation, instances  every  now  and  tlien 
aie  met  with,  in  which  the  bowels  have 
been  confined  by  a  tln-ead,  as  it  were, 
of  false  membrane,  tlie  result  of  some 
previous  in  flammatoryattack.so  situated, 
as  to  liave  been  susceptible  of  easy 
release  had  an  opening  been  made  in 
its  neighbourliood  :  several  of  such 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation, 
two  of  whioli  arose  fi'om  adhesion  be- 
tween the  bowel  and  the  walls  of  tlie 
abdomen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
femoral  opening  and  internal  ring,  al- 
lowing a  ])ortiou  of  the  intestine  to 
become  strangulated  beneath. 

Thus  it  appears  cases  exist  in  which 
the  strangidation  might  be  relieved  if 
we  ]5ossessed  the  means  of  aseertaining 
its  situation,  yet  surgeons  differ  in  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  performance 
of  gastrotomy  in  such  cases :  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Ijawrence  is  given  in  his  work 
as  follows: — "Thus  the  danger  of  the 
proposed  operation  is  certain,  and  so 
great  that  it  cannot  be  overrated :  the 
existence  of  internal  strangulation  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  the  power  of  re- 
moving the  obstruction  even  if  it  were 
discovered,  somewhat  doubtful ;  again, 
in  some  cases  apparently  desperate, 
spontaneous  recovery  takes  place  when 
our  treatment  has  been  unavailing." 

I  think  that  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  foregoing  case, 
together  with  those  of  others  on  record, 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
some  eases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
the  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
obstruction  is  sufliciently  good  to  jus- 
tify, and  require,  the  attempted  relief  by 
operation,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  wiien  wo  have  more  facts  to  bear 
upon  the  question,  the  diagnosis  may 


be  much  facilitated;  still,  under  the 
jn-esent  difficult  state  of  diagnosis,  great 
caution  is  requuxd  in  selecting  cases, 
and  we  ought  not  to  hazard  this  fearful 
operation,  the  success  of  which  is  pre- 
sumed possible  in  certain  cases  only, 
when  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
locality  of  the  obstruction  are  not  suffi- 
ciently positive  to  outweigh  the  preju- 
dicial effect  of  the  operation  per  se, 
and  its  chance  of  being  inadequate  to 
relieve  the  patient. 

The  general  maxim,  chat  it  is  better 
to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  to  do 
nothing,  requires  a  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  these  cases,  since  many  are  on 
record  in  which  nature  has  brought 
about  a  favourable  issue,  though  all 
other  measures  had  failed. ^^^  The  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  the  operation 
of  gastrotomy  has  been  performed  are 
so  few,  and  those  necessarily  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  period  of  the  malady,  that  it 
would  appear  irrational  to  be  unfa- 
vourably biassed  against  the  operation 
by  its  as  yet  doulitful  results. 

If  there  be  a  chance  of  success  in  the 
operation,  those  symptoms  which,  being 
well  understood,  tend  most  to  provide 
the  means  of  diagnosticating  correctly 
the  nature  and  seat  of  obstruction,  are 
of  the  greatest  importaiice,  and  it  is  prin- 
ci])ally  to  further  investigations,  with 
a  view  of  determining  these,  that  wf> 
nnist  look  in  order  that  the  operation 
may  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position  as  regards  its  practicability  in 
certain  cases  of  internal  strangulation. 
The  cases  of  spontaneous  recoveiy  af- 
ter all  remedial  measures  have  failed, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  such  as  the  following  detailed 
by  M.  .lobert.  in  which  the  man,  a3t.  2^. 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  which  threat- 
ened fast  a]>]7roaching  death :  having 
rel'used  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  he 
recovered  under  the  Tise  of  leeches 
round  the  anus,  warm  baths,  warm  fo- 
mentations, and  injections.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  tliat  enough  evi- 
dence of  tlie  nature  of  the  obstruction 
is  not  recorded  to  justify  tl:e  conclusion 
that  an  bjieration,  even  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, would  have  been  attended  with 
success ;  and  in  such  cases  the  chances 
of  the  operation  are  reduced  to  a  mi;;!- 
n)i:iu. 

SiuiT  this  ease  vras  commi:nicatcd  to 


*  Lancet,  .\\is;.  Otli. 


*  Trsiitr  tlirorctifjiie  pt  pr.ili(iuo  lies  maladios 
chinir^ic.res  ilu  canal  intcstiniil,  jmr  M.  Jobert. 
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the  Abcruetliiau  Society,  nii  olaboraU' 
2)ajier  upon  tlio  subject,  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, has  aiiiieareil  in  the  Londun-lournal 
of  Medicine  for  July,  in  which  he  draws 
iho  Ibllowinjj  conclusions  : — 

"  1.  Internal  strangulation  most  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  ileum. 

2.  Membranous  bands  arc  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  internal  straugula- 
liou. 

.S.  Piu-tial  peritonitis  is  more  likely 
to  induce  obstruction  than  general. 

4.  ^Ul  the  convolutions  of  the  intes- 
tines may  be  matted  together  by  adhe- 
sion without  obstruction. 

5.  Mechanical  are  not  the  sole  causes 
of  obstruction,  as  there  is  reason  to 
Ijelieve  that  the  mechanical  cause  must 
have  been  in  existence  some  time  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  symi)toms ; 
other  causes  must  arise  to  j^i'ocluce 
them,  and  the  most  frequent  are  sud- 
den e.xcrcise,  and  errors  of  diet. 

0.  It  is  possible  for  spontaneous  cure 
to  take  place  by  idceratiou  of  an  ob- 
structing band. 

7.  The  symptoms  vary  considerably 
in  different  cases. 

8.  The  order  in  which  the  symptoms 
arise  is  important  in  diagnosis. 

9.  There  are  no  symptoms  by  which 
one  obstruction  can  be  distinguished 
fi.-om  another. 

10.  The  strength  of  the  patient  must 
he  maintained  as  part  of  the  treatment. 

.11.   Bleeding  requires  great  caution. 

12.  The  o])eration  of  gastrotomy  is 
only  justifiable  as  a  ibrlovn  hope. 

13.  Metallic  mercury  has  proved  use- 
ful, chiefly  from  obstiniction  from  liga- 
mentous bands." 

Royal  Free  Hospital, 
Aug'ust  1851. 
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By  Fbancis  Ogstox,  M.D. 

Aberdeen. 
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Paet  IV. — CoxcLrsioy. 
The  three  previous  papers  were  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  leading  phenomena 
presented  by  the  bodies  of  tlie  drowned 
at  different  periods  after  deatli,  and  this 
having  been  accomplished,  our  object 
in  presenting  them  to  the  profession 
has  been  so  far  accomplished.     Before 


taking  leave  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  superlluous  to 
direct  attention  to  a  few  points  wliich 
these  researches  nniy  serve  to  illustrate. 
It  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  faces 
and  cireuiiistanccs  adduced,  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases 
of  suspected  drowning,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  may  have  to 
be  undertaken  by  liim  at  diii'erent 
periods  after  the  fatal  event,  and  that 
fretiueiitly  in  circumstances  widely 
ditierent  from  those  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  ordinary  post-mortem  exa- 
mination of  the  body.  Wlicn,  for 
example,  the  person's  death  has  been 
witnessed,  tliougli  it  could  not  have 
been  averted,  or  where  the  locality  has 
been  a  frequented  one,  or  when  the 
body  has  subsequently  drifted  into 
shallow  water,  the  corpse  may  have 
beeii  speedily  recovered,  and  submitted 
to  insjiectiou  wliile  still  fiesh,  and 
while  the  indications  of  death  by  sub- 
mersion are  most  of  them  present  and 
distin(!tly  marked.  It  is  from  this  class 
of  cases  chiefly  that  writers  on  this 
subject  have  drawn  up  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  appearances  on  the  bodies 
of  the  drowned ;  and  had  we  in  prac- 
tice only  to  deal  with  instances  of  this 
sort,  the  determination  of  the  cause  of 
death  would  be  in  general  satisfactorily 
accomplished.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  preceding  cu'cum- 
stances  have  attended  or  followed  the 
death  of  the  party  submerged  while 
alive,  the  examination  of  the  body  may 
have  to  be  undertaken  after  deconiposi- 
tion  has  commenced,  or  even  made 
some  i^rogi-ess  in  it,  and  when  the 
various  indications  of  this  particular 
mode  of  death  have  become  more  or 
less  indistinct,  or  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared. Thus  it  is  that,  in  this  class 
of  cases,  in  addition  to  the  usual  signs 
of  death  by  submersion,  tiie  examiner 
is  required  to  study  and  appreciate  the 
series  of  changes  originating  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  stay  of  the  body  iu 
water;  those  alike  which  are  traceable 
to  the  influence  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  has  lain,  those  which  are  dependent 
on  its  decomposition,  and  those  which 
are  due  to  the  combination  of  both 
sources  of  alteration  of  its  parts.  This, 
wliile  it  renders  tiie  task  of  the  examiner 
sometimes  anything  but  a  pleasant  one, 
makes  it  at  liie  same  time  equally  un- 
satisfactory, liom  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty which  may  necessarily  be  atten- 
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dant  on  the  decision  he  is  seeking  to 
arrive  at. 

Of  the  first  of  these  two  classes  of  cases 
we  have  sufficiently  detailed  accounts, 
the  phenomena  to  he  encountered  in 
them  having  heeuahly  described  by  most 
of  oin-  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence. 
It  appears  to  us,  liowever,  that,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
undue  jJi'ominence  has  been  sometimes 
given  to  certain  of  the  trivial  signs  of 
death  by  drowning,  while  otlier  signs  of 
acknowledged  worth  have  not  been 
sufficiently  guarded  against  all  the 
chances  of  fallacy  which  attend  on  their 
practical  application. 

Amongst  our  German  hrethrcn,  the 
presence  of  tiie  c»tis  anserina  is  consi- 
dered as  a  sign  of  some  value  ;  but, 
independently  of  the  fact  of  its  frequent 
absence  in  cases  of  drowning  (vide 
Part  TI.  §  12),  we  have  found  it  well 
marked  in  instances  of  sudden  death 
from  other  causes.  A  half  open  state  of 
the  eyelids  seems  rather  the  exception 
than  tbe  rule  after  death  by  submer- 
sion (vide  Part  II.  §  G).  The  expanded 
pupil  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon  in 
this  mode  of  death  ;  and,  besides  being 
common  to  most  cases  of  death,  both  by 
asphyxia  and  coma,  the  dilatation  of  it 
to  any  extent  does  not  long  persist 
(vide  Part  II.  §  fi).  The  position  of  the 
tongue  is  snliject  to  variety  after  death 
by  drowning;  and  its  ti]i,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  observations,  is 
oftener  to  he  found  Avitliin  tlian  pro- 
jected beyond  the  front  teeth  (vide 
Part  II.  §  8).  An  injected  state  of  the 
interior  of  the  air-passa(jes  was  noticed 
by  us  to  any  marked  extent  in  only  15 
of  our  cases ;  and  of  these,  5  alone  were 
recent  bodies.  We  did  not  encounter 
dirt  or  sand  under  the  nails  at  all  (vide 
Part  II.  §  4).  Abrasions  about  the  hands 
seem  less  frequent  tban  on  otlier  parts 
of  the  surface  in  tbe  drowned  (vide 
Part  I.  §  10).  Fluidity  of  the  blood  is 
not  a  constant  pbenomennu  in  cases  of 
death  by  drowning  (vide  Part  III.  j  14). 
Fkvatio7i  of  the  epiglottis  is  natural  to 
the  dead  body.  Tlic  depression  of  the 
diaphragm,  said  to  b(!  characteristic  of 
death  by  submersion,  a])pears  to  us  to 
be  a  circumstance  of  difficult  verifica- 
tion, and,  in  any  case,  will  be  depen- 
dent on  the  expansion  of  the  lungs. 
The  bladder  seems  to  be  met  with  fidly 
as  often  cnijity  as  containintf  urine 
(Part  III.  §  If)).  The  indications  of 
asphyxia  generally ,  even  in  recent  bodies, 


deducible  from  the  congested  state  of  the 
scalp,  encephalon,  lungs,  right  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  intestinal 
tube,  are  subject  to  considerable  modifi- 
cations (vide  Part  III.  §§  1,  2,  8,  4,  8, 
!),  10,  11,  12,  13).  This  circumstance 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the 
notice  of  the  practitioner,  as.  from  tbe 
extent  of  the  congestion  of  these  ))arts, 
on  tbe  one  hand,  and  its  deficiency  on 
the  other,  inferences  have  been  some- 
times drawn  which  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  appearances  in  the  drowned 
would  not  Iiave  authorised.  Inferences 
equally  unwarranted  have  also  been 
derived  from  the  relative  extent  of  the 
congestion  in  the  cranium,  lungs,  heart, 
and  other  parts  of  the  system  ;  and  on 
such  data  authors  of  repute  have  even 
contended  for  diversified  modes  of  death 
by  submersion  in  different  circum- 
stances. We  allude  particularly  to  the 
fivefold  division  of  the  modes  of  death 
iu  drowning  adopted  by  Devergie  from 
the  writings  of  earlier  authors.  The 
doctrine  of  syncopal  asphyxia  assumed 
by  him  to  account  for  death  in  some 
cases  of  drowning  is  untenable  on  phy- 
siological grounds.  The  hypothesis  of 
death  by  syncope  is  based  u]Don  appear- 
ances of  a  negative  kind;  such  as  the 
absence  of  froth  iu  the  air-passages, 
and  of  congestion  of  the  surface  and 
viscera,  which  are  best  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  body,  and 
the  time  at  which  the  examination  is 
instituted  (vide  Part  III.  §  16  ;  Part  II. 
§§  9  and  13;  and  Part  III.  §§  4,  8,  9, 
10,  13).  The  hypothesis  of  "death  by 
apoplexy  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
to  exjilain  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  persons  of  apoplectic 
habits,  or  who  have  fallen  into  the 
water  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
It  should  he  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  actions  which  prompt  to  the 
preservation  of  life  iu  the  circumstances 
we  are  considering  are  not  the  result  of 
intelligence  and  calculation,  but  are  of 
a  purely  instincti  /e  kind.  A  person  iu 
such  a  state  of  insensibility,  liowever 
caused,  lias  been  observed  to  stmgglc 
powcri'ully  in  the  water,  leaving  on  his 
body  abundant  indications  of  his  hav- 
ing only  gradually  become  asphyxiated. 
Of  this  wo  cannot  select  a  better  exam- 
ple than  the  following: — A  shipmaster, 
who  liad  iiad  more  than  one  previous 
attack  of  apo])lexy,  was  observed  to  fall 
down  insensible  much  in  the  same  way 
as  on  former  occasions.     This  happen- 
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injj  while  lie  was  on  tlio  ('cl},'o  of  ii  li<^li(er. 
But'oro  assistance  could  rcaoli  liini.  lie 
slipped  into  the  Aheitlceii  Harboiu". 
Notwithstanding  his  state  at  the  time. 
lio  was  seen  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
struggle   bel'oro    he    sunk    and    disap- 

Eearod.  Some  hours  elapsed  ere  the 
ody  was  recovenvl,  wliioh,  on  inspf^c- 
tion,  showed  all  the  signs  of  death  liv 
drowning  unusually  well  developed. 
The  head  was  in  tiiis  instance  vciy 
highly  congested.* 

Vttiuahle  .is  we  consider  the  presence 
of  watery  froth  in  the  air-passaqes  of  the 
recently  drowned.  <as  an  indication  of 
this  mode  of  death,  wo  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  met  with  instances 
of  deatli  by  coma  in  wiiich  the  froth 
found  in  the  mouth  and  trachea  resem- 
bled so  closely  thcfrotli  of  tlie  drowned, 
that  we  could  not,  had  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  the  ])ar- 
ties  been  unknown,  have  undertaken 
to  discriminate  between  them.  Besides, 
on  a  previous  occasion,!  ^^^  ^^^^  ^t^  op- 
portunity of  refening  to  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  laudanum  in  which  a  light 
watery  froth,  like  that  of  the  drowned, 
■was  encountered  in  the  trachea.  Lastly, 
with  Oi'tila  and  others,  we  are  disposed 
to  ascribe  considerable  imfiortauce  to 
the  finding  of  water  in  the  air-cells  nf  the 
lunyi.  or  even  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi. 
as  diagnostic  of  drowning  in  water  of 
ordinary  depth.  Unfortunately,  this 
sign  is  not  always  unequivocally  wit- 
nessed, particularly  in  tiie  former  of 
these  situations  (vide  Part  III.  §  17). 

In  the  cases  we  have  collected  those 
belonging  to  the  first  class  prej)ondcrate 
over  tltoseof  tlie  one  to  which  we  would 
now  shortly  advert.  The  drownings 
having  hajipened  in  so  many  instances 
in  a  ])ublic  tidal  harhoiu-,  or  in  a  fre- 
quented and  shallow  canal  (vide  Pt.  I., 
§  U),  e.Kplains  this  exceptional  occur- 
rence, the  reverse  of  what  may  be  usu- 
ally expected  in  practice.  Cases  of 
accidental  drowning  ofteuest  take  place 
during  the  night  and  in  solitary  places, 
while  the  object  of  the  intending  suicide 
is  obviously  best  secured  by  his  selection 

*  In  argrning' here  against  the  arlmissiO'  of  any 
other  moile  of  death  hy  drowning  than  that  of 
dirert  asp!iy.\ia,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
persons  may  perish  in  water  b\  syncope  or  coma 
in  the  circumstances  pointeil  out  l)v  differ-nt 
writers.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  such  cases 
are  not  to  be  rejjarded  as  instances  of  death  by 
drowniiis:  (see  Taylor's  Elements  of  .Medical 
Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  104). 

t  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  66, 
note. 


I  of  such  a  time  or  such  a  locality  as  one 
or   both    of  these ;    and    the   min-derer 
could  only  tlnis  find  the  desired  o]ipor- 
tuuity   for  the  disposal   of  the  body  of 
his  victim.     After  death  iiy  submersion 
the    corpse   speedily    sinks   and  disap- 
pears, and,  unless  ])urposely  sought  for, 
will  seldom   be  discovered  till  ))Utrefac- 
tion  has  again  rendered  it  buoyant,  and' 
the  force   of  gravitation  has   attracted 
it  to  the  land  or  some  body  emergent 
from  the  water.     This  may  occur  Jiretty 
early  in  summer;  but  at  whatever  sea- 
son the    occurrence   is    by  this  means 
brought  to  light,  the  consequences  as 
respects  the  exiiinination  of  the  body  of 
the  drowned  will   be  nearly  the  same. 
The  signs  of  death   by  submersion  dis- 
aj)pear  mostly  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance.    First,  we  have  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  indications  of  this  special 
fo)"m  of  asphyxia:  then  those  of  asphyxia 
in  general;  while  the  equivocal   signs 
alone  persist  indefinitely,  or  rather  be- 
come more  distinct  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

The  froth  of  the  drowned  was  not 
witnessed  in  any  of  our  observations 
later  after  death  than  55^  hours  in 
summer,  and  the  4th  day  in  winter 
(Pt.  III.  §  16).  Thus  we  can  seldom, 
have  this  sign  to  rely  upon  in  this  class 
of  cases. 

Water  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
was  present  in  22  instances,  and  in  the 
trachea  in  25  (Pt.  III.  §  17).  In  16  of 
the  former  only  was  its  auiotnit  consi- 
derable ;  while  in  2  it  had  made  its 
escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  so 
early  as  12  and  17  hours  after  death, 
lea\ing  it  merely  to  be  presumed  whence 
the  water  had  come.  The  average  du- 
ration of  the  jiersisfence  of  the  water  in 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  was  2."}  hoars 
35^  minutes,  with  a  maximum  in  one 
instance  of  67  hours.  The  average 
time  after  death  at  which  water  was 
discovered  in  the  trachea  was  oO  hours 
22  minutes,  if  we  exclude  -3  bodies  in 
which  it  was  present  in  this  situation  ; 
in  the  one  10,  in  the  second  24,  and  in 
the  third  ")(>  days  after  death.  With 
this  exception,  then,  we  are  scarcely  en- 
titled to  look  for  either  of  these  signs  of 
drowning  in  the  vast  majority  of  iur 
stances  of  this  class. 

Of  the  especial  indications  of  death 
by  drowning,  icater  in  the  stomach  was 
the  oftenest  met  with  in  our  case*, 
having  been  so  in  nearly  68  percent,  of 
these.     We  have,  indeed,  reason  to  con- 
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elude  tliat tliis  sign  would  be  still  oftener 
encountered  on  such  occasions,  but  for 
tiie  readiness  with  which  the  fluid  nuikes 
its  escape  from  tlie  stoniacli  in  tlie  re- 
moral  and  the  undressing  of  the  body  on 
its  first  discovery.  Water,  too,  is  to  he 
found  in  tliis  viscus  at  late  periods  after 
death.  But  the  value  of  this  indication 
is  exceedingly  lessened  on  various  ac- 
counts. Not  to  speak  of  the  entrance 
of  water  from  without  into  a  decaying 
corpse  at  ordinary  depths, — the  possi- 
bility of  wliich  we  are  inclined  to  dis- 
trust,— and  tlie  objection  (hat  it  may 
have  been  taken  into  the  stomach  during 
life  in  the  usual  way,  we  have  been  most 
disappointed  from  our  finding  the  fluid 
of  a  heterogeneous  character  from  its 
admixture  with  the  secretions  or  food 
in  the  stomach.  Clear  and  unchanged 
water  was  only  noticed  by  us  in  the  sto- 
mach in  5  of  our  inspections. 

Those  appearances  in  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  which  point  merely  to 
death  by  asphyxia,  generally  are  of  a 
less  temporary  and  evanescent  sort 
than  those  of  them  that  are  indica- 
tive of  its  special  mode  of  production  ; 
yet  these  have  no  very  lengthened  pe- 
riod of  duration  after  death,  even  as- 
suming— as  we  are  not  entitled  to  do — 
that  they  had  been  equally  dev3loped  at 
the  onset  in  every  case  of  drowning. 
The  superficial  ]>arts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially those  about  the  head,  face,  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  continue  long- 
est to  e.x.hibit  Mcll-marked  indications 
of  their  originally  congested  condition 
(vide  Pt.  II.  §  i;!)  ;  but  these  at  length, 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  stay  of  the 
body  in  water,  are  found  to  disappear. 
Previous  to  this,  and  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition, the  traces  of  vascular  fulness 
have  Tiogun  to  disappear  from  the  ence- 
phalon,  right  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen. 
Kidneys,  and  alimentary  tube  (vide  Pt. 
III.  §§  4,  8,  in,  11,  I2l  l.i),  leaving  in 
the  end  nothing  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  condition. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  allude 
bere  to  the  well-known  efl'ects  of  ad- 
vanced putrefaction,  and  of  the  prolonged 
stay  of  the  body  in  water,  in  obliterating 
ti'aces  of  violence  from  the  soft  parts, 
and  in  withdrawing  or  rendering  uncer- 
tain the  negative  evidence  wliich  the 
absence  of  ordinary  disease  is  fitted  to 
afford  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  tlie 
real  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  of 
suspected  drowning. 


For  much  of  the  information  which 
we  possess  in  regard  to  the  changes 
which  the  human  body  undergoes  after 
death  in  difierent  media  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  Orfila,  Lesueur, 
and  Devergie.  While  freely  acknow- 
ledging our  obligations  to  these  eminent 
authorities,  it  behoves  us,  however,  to 
adopt  witlj  great  circumsjiection  some 
of  the  deductions  derived  from  theii- 
observations  relating  to  the  ph.enomena 
of  putrefaction.  This  remark  applies 
witli  special  foi-ce  to  the  attempt  made 
by  the  last  of  these  authors  to  fix  with 
]"irecision  tlie  order  of  succession  of  the 
changes  of  the  body  in  water,  and  to 
assign  precise  limits  to  the  periods  of 
their  appearance  at  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  On  a  previous  occa- 
sion-!' we  were  enabled  to  apply  the  test 
of  experience  to  several  of  the  data  as- 
sumed by  Devergie  for  the  determination 
of  the  time  of  tlie  stay  of  tlie  Viody  in 
water,  from  the  study  of  the  difierent 
phases  of  the  putrefactive  procsess.  The 
assistance  which  we  have  since  derived 
from  more  extended  observation  h  as  only 
served  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion  as 
to  the  too  hasty  character  of  his  induc- 
tions on  this  point.  Htill  we  are  equally 
of  opinion  that,  in  this  country  at  least, 
Devergie's  views  have  been  received 
with  more  dislike  and  distrust  than  their 
im2:)ortance  deserves,  and  that  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  plan  we  have 
adopted  (vide  Pts.  II.  and  III.  pass.), 
if  sufficient  ly  extended,  and  (juurded  from 
some  obvious  so7irces  of  fallacy,  might  in 
time  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of  rules  for 
our  general  guidance  in  judging  of  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  drowned  persons, 
where  this  could  otherwise  he  only  a 
matter  of  piu"e  conjecture.!  0?  course, 
approximations  only,  and  these  not  veiy 
close,  could  thus  be  ever  expected  to  be 
arrived  at ;  but  even  these  would  not 
be  without  their  use  on  several  occa- 
sions of  importance  in  real  practice. 
But  to   conclude.     If,    as    we   have 

*  E'linburg-h  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  66. 

t  The  danger  of  hasty  generalisations  on 
tliis  point  has  of  late  been  sinkinyly  sliown  by 
the  publication  in  the  Mkdical  Gazette  (vol. 
xlv.  p.  17)  of  a  case  by  Hr.  Taylor,  where  decom- 
position had  shown  itself  unusually  early  in  a 
(hail  body.  The  same  thiiig:  will  be  evident 
from  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  calcula- 
tions in  the  precedinff  papers.  It  is  to  bo  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  fact  is  established  that 
tlie  clianses  of  the  body  in  water  arc  less  liable 
to  extreme  variations  in  point  of  time  than  those 
which  occur  in  it  while  decaying'  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  under  the  earth. 
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shown,  tho  marks  of  denth  by  drowning 
become  loss  cerUiin  as  time  lias  been 
snflbrod  to  (^lapse  before  tbe  examina- 
tion has  been  instituted,  it  may  be 
asked  ns  on  wliat  grounds  we  bave  set 
down  many  of  onr  eases  as  instances  of 
deatb  by  drowning?  To  tbis  we  bave 
no  hesitation  in  replying  tbat  wc  bave 
only  done  so  because  in  all  of  tlieni  we 
were  in  possession  of  botli  moral  and 
medical  evidence  pointing  in  tbc  same 
direction,  and  tbe  one  supplementing 
tbe  otber.  Tiuis  it  frequently  bfipjiened 
tbat,  wbere  tbe  medical  evidence  did  not 
authorise  nsin  doing  more  than  deciding 
as  to  the  prohahiUtij  or  bare  possibility 
of  tbe  deatb  having  been  the  result  of 
submersion  in  water,  tbe  eireumstantial 
evidence  elicited  iu  tbe  investigations 
set  on  foot  by  tbe  police  and  the  law 
authorities  left  no  room  for  doubt  or 
liesitution  as  to  the  mode  and  maimer 
of  tbe  death  of  tbe  party. 


ox    THE 

OCCURRENCE  OF   A  MUCO-PUEU- 

LENT  DISCHARGE  FROM 

THE  VAGINA, 

AS  A  COXSEQUEXCE  OF  SJIALL-POX. 

By  RoBEKT  Barnes,  M.D  ,  Lond. 

Lecturer  on  Obstetrics ;    dbstPtrir  Svngeon  to 

the  Western  General  Dispensary- 


Ix  the  MEr.;c\i.  Gazettk  fur  July  r2tb, 
1850,  f  described  a  new  form  of  ieucor- 
rboea,  wliieh  I  bad  observed  to  arise  as 
a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the 
vagina,  and  in  all  probability  of  tbe  os 
mid  cervix,  uteri  iu  connexion  with 
scarlatina.  I  cited  tbe  testimony  of  Di-, 
Tweedio  and  Dr.  Miller,  to  show  tbat 
this  point  in  tlic,  patbology  of  eruptive 
diseases  bad  not  been  previously  recog- 
nised ;  and  1  also  especially  referred  to 
the  "  imnortancc  of  detei-mining  tbe 
possibility  of  a  muco-j>urulent  discbarge 
oecurring  as  a  consequence  of  scarla- 
tinal vaginitis,"  as  igno  ance  of  such  a 
relation  Tnigbt  lead  to  erroneous  and 
miscbievous  conclusions. 

Since  the  ])ublication  of  tbe  paper 
referred  to,  tiic  observations  therein 
made  have  heeu  confirmed.  In  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  the  Med.  Gaz.,  Dr. 
Cormack  reports  tbat  ho  had  in  several 
instances  witue~sed  a  leucorrhoeal  dis- 
cliargofrora  tlse  vngiiiaasaconsequenc.'* 


of  scarlatina.  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin  also, 
in  a  letter  dated  dan.  21,  IH.M,  says,  "  I 
can  confirm  your  observation,  baving 
fre(|uently  seen  the  discliarge  from  tbe 
vagina  you  speak  of" 

Fividence  so  direct,  from  autlioritics 
so  deservedly  respected,  must  place  tbe 
reality  of  scarlatinal  vnginitis  iu  tbe 
rnnk  of  established  facts. 

In  tbe  same  paper  1  furtber  suggested', 
on  analogical  grounds,  tliat  "  a  muco 
purulent  discharge  from  tlic  vagina  may 
also  arise  in  connexion  with  small-po:c 
and  other  exantbematous  diseases, 
which  atl'ect  large  tracts  of  mucous 
membrane  as  well  as  skin  " 

Since  tlien  a  case  lias  come  under  my 
observation,  whicli  bears  out  tbis  pro- 
position also.  On  May  (Itb,  IH")],  a. 
cbild  six  years  old  was  brongbt  to  me 
at  tbc  Western  General  Dispensarv, 
suffering  from  profuse  purulent  dis- 
cbarge from  tbe  vagina,  excoriations  of 
tbe  labia  resulting  from  tlie  acrimony  of 
tbe  discliarge,  and  inflammation  extend- 
ing uj)  tbe  vagina.  Two  months  pre^ 
viously  tbe  cbild  had  small-pox.  When 
convalescent  sbe  complained  of  acute 
pain,  especially  on  sitting  down;  tbis 
led  to  an  examination  by  a  woman  wlio 
had  charge  of  lier,  when  tbe  inflamma- 
tory condition  described  was  first  seen. 
Close  inquiry  conld  discover  no  other 
cause  of  the  vaginitis  tban  tbe  small- 
jiox  :  no  discbarge  bad  been  observed 
])reviousIy  to  its  accession.  Little  doubt 
can  e.xist  that  the  vaginitis  took  its 
origin,  or  persisted  on  tbe  decline  of 
tbe  variolous  attack,  and  bad  been 
overlooked  until  excoriation  had  occa- 
sioned pain. 

By  tbe  use  of  a  lotion  of  nitrate  of 
silver  twice  a  day,  and  frequent  ablutioK, 
tiie  inflammation,  was  subdued  in  about 
ten  days. 

Because  hitherto  unnoticed  it  ought 
not  to  be  concluded  tiiat  sucli  cases 
are  rare  and  exceptional.  Anotber 
form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  in- 
flammation of  llie  vagina  assumes  such 
severity  as  to  become  tbe  all-absorbing 
feature,  lias  been  described  by  se- 
veral authors.  Dr.  iMacintosb  has  ob- 
served ulceration  and  gangrenous  in- 
flammation of  tbe  vagina  alter  measles. 
Duges  describes  an  Cjiidemie,  which 
occurred  at  tbe  Hopital  des  Enfans 
Malades,  cbaracterised  by  tlie  same  cir- 
cruii stances.  Professor  Fergusson  i'e- 
cently  recorded  several  cases  of  occlusion 
of    the    vagina    from   ulceration    afte^ 
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measles.  Something  unusual  in  the 
character  of  the  pi-evailing  epidemic, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
must  he  present  to  lead  to  such  I'or- 
midahle  results  ;  hut  tlie  milder  form 
of  rubeolar,  scarlatinal,  and  varioloid 
vaginitis,  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion, is  perhaps  far  from  infrequent  in 
ordinarj'  ejndemics ;  and  if  not  entailing 
consequences  fatal  or  even  grave,  may 
yet  he  attended  with  consequences  of 
no  trifling  concern  to  the  patient  or  to 
others. 

I  again  insist  that  the  true  origin  of 
leucorrhoea  arising  in  this  manner 
may  '  e  overlooked,  and  mistaken  for 
blennorrhagia,  and  thus  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  false  accusations  of  criminal 
Tiolence.  It  may  also  he  the  starting- 
point  of  persistent  leucorrha;a.  and  lead 
to  confirmed  inflsimmation  and  hyper 
trophy  of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  etiolo- 
gical error  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
disease  realily  subdued,  if  early  detected. 

I  therefore  think  that  I  am  justified 

in  projiosing  a  rule  to  be  observed  in 

practice,  viz. — in  all  cases  of  exantiie- 

matous  fevers  occuning  in  females,  to 

institute    stiict  investigation   into   the 

state  of  the  va<^inal  canal,  especially  at 

the   period    of    decline   of  the    febrile 

sjinptoms. 

63,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
August  nil),  1851. 


A  CASE  IN  WHICH  THE 

OPEEATION  OF  TEACHEOTOMY 

was  peeformed  under  the  inflttence 
of  chlobofoem. 

Bt  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S. 
Sargeon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary. 

At  11  AM.,  on  the  1  Uh  of  August,  T  was 
requested  by  my  friend  Mr.  Welch,  of 
Blackmoor  Street,  to  see  an  interesting 
little  girl  of  i'onr  years  old  wlio  was  suffer- 
ing so  severely  from  croup,  tliat  it  was 
deemed  needful,  as  giving  a  cliance  of 
life,  that  the  wiudpijje  shoidd  he  opened. 
On  seeing  tlie  patient  I  found  her 
labouring  under  the  most  severe  symp- 
toms of  that  formidable  disease,  the 
breathing  was  very  laborious,  the  child 
was  very  restless,  rolling  about  in  its 
mother's  lap  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
ea.se,  and  there  was  a  troublesome  cough, 
accompanied  with  the  harsh  sound  ob- 
servable in  this  disease.     Nevertheless, 


the  countenance,  although  an.xious,  was 

not  livid;  the  chest  expanded  pretty 
well,  and  the  voice  was  pretty  distinct. 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Welch  that  the 
patient  had  been  ill  for  nearly  a  week, 
but  that  the  well-marked  signs  of  croup 
had  only  been  noticed  on  the  8th,  four 
days  jireviously.  The  usual  treatment 
had  been  put  in  force  without  any 
diminution  of  suffering.  I  mustnot  omit 
to  mention  tliat  the  tonsils  were  en- 
lai-ged,  but  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  the  air  to  get  into  the  larynx. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  case  was 
uotsuliiciently  urgent  to  justify  tracheo- 
tomy ;  and,  as  the  child  was  not  much 
depressed,  it  was  agreed  that  this  pro- 
cedure should  be  postponed  luitil  the 
effect  of  more  leeches  to  the  throat,  and 
further  doses  of  tartar  emetic  and  calo- 
mel, had  been  observed. 

At  midnight  I  was  again  summoned, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  child  had 
become  much  worse,  and  that  it  ap- 
peared likely  that  it  might  not  live 
during  the  night,  and  at  the  urgent 
wish  of  the  parents  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed,  Mr.  Welch  and 
myself  visited  the  patient.  On  our 
arrival  we  found  the  child  lying  on  its 
back  asleep,  and  breathing  without  great 
difficulty;  we  waited  half  an  hour  until 
she  awoke,  when  she  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsive  cough,  dyspnoea,  and 
became  very  restless  :  still  the  very 
fact  of  her  being  able  to  lie  asleep  in  an 
apparently  easy  state,  was,  in  my  mind, 
of  itself  a  contraindication  to  the  opera- 
tion of  traclieotomy,  and  I  therefore  de- 
clined doing  it,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
remedies  should  be  continued,  and  that 
we  should  at  least  await  until  morning. 

At  II  A.M.  next  day,  it  was  evident 
that  the  child  was  worse,  and  that  if 
the  ojieration  was  to  be  of  any  service 
the  time  was  now  come.  The  chest  no 
longer  expanded  well.  The  breathing 
was  extremely  laborious,  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  which  assist  it  were  in  full 
action,  and  the  lower  ribs  on  each  side 
were  drawn'  forcibly  inwards.  The 
voice  had  become  quite  lost,  and  the 
j)owers  of  the  cliild  were-  becoming 
feeble.  There  was  considerable  rhoncdius 
over  the  lower  part  of  tlie  right  lung, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  them  seemed 
to  be  pretty  healthy :  this  had  been 
more  clearly  ascertained  the  day  pre- 
viously, when  the  air  entered  the  lungs 
more  freely.  It  was  now  decided  that 
a  powerful  emetic  dose  of   antimony 
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sliould  be  given,  and  tlint  if  no  benefit 
arose,  the  operation    should   bo   done. 
The  eniotie  aetod,  but  sooiiifd  to  liuvo 
no  rtood  ellect.     Tbinvuiion  I  roijnesttnl 
the  advice  of  my  friend  l)r.  Snow,  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  ehloro- 
form.     Altlionijrh  1  liad  my  own  doidits 
as  to  the  propriety  and  even  safety  of  giv- 
ing this  agent  wlien  tliere  already  was  so 
rnueh  obstruetion  to  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, the  important  organs  already  much 
eongested,  and  where  it  was  very  likely 
that  blood  would  get  into  the  windnipe, 
and  tend  to  cause  innnediatedeath  during 
the  operation,  still  my  anxiety  that  this 
interestingbttlc  child  slionld  befrecfrom 
the  torture  of  the  operation,  led  me  to  act 
according  to  the  advice  of   ])y.  Snow. 
This  gentleman  earefidly  examined  the 
patient,  and  ofiered  to  administer  the 
agent.     It  was  given  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  we  had  the  hap])iness  of  see 
ing  the  child  brought  completely  under 
its  influence,   and   kept  so   nearly   as 
easily  as  though  nothing  were  wrong 
■with  its  breathing.     "Whilst  the  child 
remained  insensible  I  opened  the  tra- 
chea, and  on  doing  so  a  large  quantity 
of  mucus,  and  a  great  portion  of  false 
membrane,  were  ejected  by  the  wound. 
Of  course,  for  a  short  time,  thei'e  was 
considerable  disturbance,  but  as  soon 
as  this  was  over,  the  child  lay  down, 
breathed   quietly    and    tranquilly,    and 
it  was  pleasing  to  behold  the  contrast 
to  what  it  was  before.     At  10  p.m.,  the 
child  was  visited  by  me;  it  had  been 
breathing  very  tranquilly ;   the  tube  in 
the  trachea  had   kept   perfectly   clear, 
and  nourishment  had  been  taken.    Just 
at  the  time  I  saw  it,  the  patient  was 
very  restless,  and  thinking  tl)at  it  would 
Ije  desirable  to  procure  some  sleep,  I  or 
■dered  two  minims  of  liquor  opii  seda- 
■tivus,  to  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated 
at  midnight  if  it  was  very  restless. 

Aug.  l;^th,  10  P.M.— The  child  has 
passed  a  fair  night,  and  has  breathed 
and  breathes  with  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity ;  but  within  the  last  few  hours 
it  has  lain  in  a  heavy  state  of  half 
sleep,  but  it  recognises  persons,  and  is 
easily  roused  up  to  take  nourishment: 
the  bowels  have  been  well  opened  ;  the 
neck  and  face  were  very  much  swollleu, 
and  an  erysipelatous  blush  had  com- 
menced to  show  itself  near  the  wound. 
])nring  tiie  day  the  breathing  v.as  easy 
and  tranquil,  but  the  stupor  in  whicii 
the  child  lay  became  more  deep ;  mus 


tard  poultices  were  applied  to  the  calves 
and  thighs,  but  death  graduully  and 
quietly  drew  on,  and  did  its  work  at 
I  A.M.  next  morning,  near  to  hours 
after  the  operation. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Welch,  and  mj' 
friend  Mr.  Flulme,  I  made  a  careful 
examiiuition  after  death.  Beginning 
from  the  entrance  to  the  resi)iratory 
a])paratus,  the  tonsils  on  either  side 
were  found  to  bo  enlarged  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  they  were  covered  on  their 
surface  with  a  whiti.sh  deposit,  but 
there  was  ample  room  between  them. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  e])iglottis,  and 
here  and  there  the  larynx,  were  studded 
with  the  same,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
trachea  below  the  wound  was  lined 
with  a  thick  layer  of  I'alse  membrane, 
which  was  pulled  away  entire,  and  on 
this  being  removed  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  seen  to  be  intensely  inflamed. 
This  deposit  also  lined  right  and  left 
bifurcation,  and  we  could  follow  it  down 
distinctly  into  the  multiple  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  lungs,  but  more 
especially  the  right  lobe,  were  consider- 
ably congested,  but  the  ujiper  parts 
comparatively  healthy. 

I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  .condi- 
tion of  the  brain;  this  organ  wasliealtliy, 
there  was  but  slight  congestion,  and  no 
subarachnoid  eft'usiou,  or  fluid,  within 
the  lateral  ventricles. 

I  should  not  have  published  this  case. 
— for  imfortunately  tlie  history  of  the 
operations  of  tracheotomy  in  inflam- 
matory croup  generally  tells  the  same 
tale,  the  finale  being  that  the  little  pa- 
tient dies  either  during  the  operation, 
or  gets  some  relief  and  expires  after  a 
few  hours,  in  a  less  distressing  manner 
to  itself  and  to  its  parents, — but  the 
circumstance  of  chloroform  being  in- 
haled in  this  instance  lends  a  more 
than  ordinai-y  amount  of  interest  to  the 
case.  It  is  well  known  that  great  ob- 
jections are  entertained  against  giving 
this  agent  when  operations  of  a  severe 
nature  are  to  be  performed  either  about 
the  mouth  and  jaws,  or  region  of  the 
throat  :  and  some  surgeons  do  not 
deem  it  by  any  means  safe  to  em- 
ploy it  in  such.  It  has  been  assumed. 
that  when  operations  are  perform.ed 
in  these  localities  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  the  larynx  becomes  as 
it  were  paralysed,  and  insensible  to 
the  stimulus  of  any  blood  which  m.iy 
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"be  liable  to  get  into  the  windpipe, 
and  thus  the  patient  may  die  from 
suffocation.  If  tliis  objectiou  really 
held  in  instances  where  operations  are 
performed  ibr  the  removal  of  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw,  it  would  obtain  in  a 
greater  degree  in  tracheotomy,  which 
proceeding  is  put  in  force  only  in 
instances  where  there  is  already  great 
obstruction  to  respiration,  and  more- 
over, great  congestion  in  tbe  lungs  and 
brain.  The  danger  would  appear 
d  priori  to  be  far  greater  here.  How- 
ever, it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness 
the  effects  of  chloroform  in  operations 
in  these  localities,  and  the  danger,  when 
the  agent  has  been  skillully  employed, 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  ouly  assumed. 
.  and  not  real  1  was  anxiuus  that  it 
should  be  tr>d  in  the  present  case,  and 
therefore  wp.sglad  to  avail  myself  of  t!ie 
experience  of  Dr.  Snow:  this  gentleman 
considered  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  in  using  chloroform,  and  liaving 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  liis  jud;^- 
ment,  I  gladly  acceded  to  his  wish  ;  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  beneficial 
manner  in  which  it  acted,  during  a 
somewhat  protracted  operation.  I 
Relieve  that  this  is  the  first  instance,  (at 
least  made  pubUc,)  in  which  the  opeia- 
tion  of  traclieotoray  has  been  performed 
xmder  tlie  influence  of  chloroform.  1 
made  inquiry  of  Dr.  Snow,  who  has  liad 
a  vast  experience  in  its  use.  and  also 
requested  him  to  state  his  reasons  for 
aaot  fearing  its  employment  in  sucli  a 
case.  In  ansv,-er,  he  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing note,  which  he  has  kincly  per- 
mitted mc  to  append : — 

My  di:.vr  ^Ir.  Smith, — I  beg  to  say 
in  answer  to  your  inquiries,  that  I  am 
not  aware  tiuitcl^Joroformorany  simiUir 
aceut  has  been  given  in  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy,  except  in  the  case  of 
your  little  patient.  I  believe  that  many 
'medical  men  would  have  objected  to 
the  empl'iyment,  of  chloroform  during 
tracheotomy,  or  a  case  in  which  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing  existed,  but  the 
following  are  the  reasons  whicli  induced 
me  to  reconunend  it,  wlien  you  asked 
my  opinion  on  the  suliject : — 1st.  Chlo- 
ro'forrainm.oderate  quantities  does  not 
diminisli  the  strength  of  the  respiratory 
movements.  2nd.  I  have  ascertained 
Ijy  experirocnts  on  animals,  that  a  larger 
(juantity  of  air  is  not  required  to  sup- 
port life  viTidr-r  the  intiuonco  of  chloro 


form  and  other  narcotics  than  ia. 
ordinary  circumstances;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tliat  they  can  actually  subsist 
on  less  air  than  in  the  normal  state. 
And  -Ird,  the  struggles  of  the  child  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  pain  and  fright, 
if  the  operation  were  performed  in  the 
conscious  state,  would  cause  an  increased 
demand  for  breath,  and  be  a  real  source 
of  danger. 

The  vapour  was  given  very  slowly  at 
first,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  tbe 
child  by  its  pungency,  and  the  result  of 
its  administration  fully  realized  our 
expectations.  The  patient  was  quiet 
and  passive,  and  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  hlueness  of  the  lips  were  cer- 
tainly not  increased  by  the  chloroform. 
I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Snov,'. 

5-i,  Fritli  Street,  Soho. 

I  will  add  nothing  more  to  the  clear 
and  forcible  remarks  here  made,  but 
will  only  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Snow  for  die  great  assistmce  whicli  he 
has  rendered  to  me,  not  only  in  this 
instance,  but  in  several  other  serious 
ojierations. 

13,  Caroline  Street,  Bedford  Square. 


HOSPITAL  FOE  IXEBEIATES. 

A  nosPiTAii  for  the  custody  and  treal- 
meut  of  inebriates  is  very  much  needed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  one  was 
established,  and  properly  appointed,  much 
good  would  result  from  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  mauv  persons  wbo 
possess  such  a  hankering  for  alcoholic; 
drinks,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
ti)em  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indul- 
gence when  such  drinks  can  be  procured. 
^Tow  it  is  to  these  individuals  that  a  retired 
hospital  would  be  of  essential  service  :  for 
such  ap]Dctite  is  a  dneaie,  or  it  produces 
one,  and  often  requires  medical  as  well  as 
mor;il  treatment  for  its  cure.  Our  insane 
asylums  have  many  such  cases,  and  the 
greatest  benefits  have  been  derived  by  the 
temporary  confinement  end  other  treatment 
which  such  patients  are  there  subjected  to  ; 
yet  it  is  not  the  proper  place  for  them  afte."- 
all.  If  some  of  our  medical  friends  would 
undertake  to  establish  a  private  hospital  of 
the  kind  referred  to,  we  have  no  doubt 
they  woidd  be  fully  remunerated  for  tlio 
outlay  in  a  vci-y  short  time. — Boston  Med. 
Ji/vriia/,  Julv. 
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FiiOM  the  report  ot  certain  jtroooodiugs 
clsewlioro  inserted,':'  it  will  be  jicrceived 
that  tlie  Mr.DiCAT.  Oiticehs  of  the  Hos- 
pitals lOK  THE  IxsANE  in  GrciU  Jiritain, 
hnve  associated  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  this  branch  of 
professional  practice  both  in  its  medical 
and  legal  relations.  The  interest  felt  in 
the  subject  is  sufficiently  evinced  by 
the  lumierous  and  respectable  assem- 
blage met  for  this  useful  and  beneficial 
purpose  :  and  we  anticipate  th.at  success 
must  attend  exertions  so  well  commenced 
and  so  earnestly  followed  out. 

Although  the  laws  aftecting  lunatics 
liave  been  revised  and  consolidated 
within  only  a  recent  period,  it  is  a 
generally  admitted  fact  that  in  many 
i-espects  they  are  defective,  and  that  in 
some  instances  they  do  not  protect 
siiflBciently  the  civil  rights  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  trading  classes  of  society. 
The  combined  experience  of  many 
practitioners  will  have  an  excellent 
effect  in  demonstrating  to  our  legislators 
that  T^uestions  affecting  the  i-ights  and 
interests  of  lunatics  should  not  be  left 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  mere  lawyers. 
They  have  had  a  fair  monopoly  of  law- 
making on  the  subjectfor  thelastquarter 
of  a  century  ;  and,  until  the  late  law  was 
passed,  the  protection  of  limatics  rested 
from  year  to  year  upon  acts  intended 
to  amend,  explain,  and  prolong  other 
acts.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was  con- 
fused, and  its  operation  inadequate  to 
protect  rights  and  to  check  abuses. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Committee 
appointed  at  this  meeting  will  point  out 
these  ambiguities  and  defects ;  but,  in 

*  See  page  3S8. 


order  to  ensure  the  application  of  a 
remedy,  they  must  be  careful  to  esta- 
blish by  cases  that  the  grievances  are  of 
a  real,  and  not  of  a  hypothetical  kind. 

The  suggestion  that  Criminal  Luna- 
tics should  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
asylum  prepared  for  their  recei)tiou.  de- 
serves the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  an  anomaly  that  Crim  nal  Luna- 
tics should  be  confined  in  an  asylum 
which  is  also  used  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  those  who  have  become  in- 
sane through  disease.  "We  are  informed 
on  competent  authority,  that  tlie  plan 
of  having  a  great  central  asylum  has 
been  carried  out  in  Ireland,  and  that  it 
has  admirably  answered  the  intended 
purpose  of  relieving  the  general  asylums- 
of  the  criminal  insane,  and  of  bringing 
together,  under  one  system  of  manage- 
ment and  superintendence,  those  who 
fall  under  the  same  class.  The  charge 
of  preparing  a  petition  on  tliis  subject 
has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  AYiJliams  of 
the  Gloucester  Hospital. 

The  Medical  Ofiicers  at  this  meeting 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  words, 
but  manifested  by  tlieir  acts  that  they 
were  in  earnest  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
fall  undertheir  care.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  members  should  personally  visit  and 
inspect  the  new  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Colney  Hatch, — the  Asylum  for  Idiots 
at  Highgate,  and  also  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital. These  various  institutions  were 
subsequently  inspected  by  a  large  body 
of  the  ^ledical  Officers,  who  appear  to 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  their  recep- 
tion, and  with  the  management  of  these 
establishments.  This  kind  of  super- 
vision must  be  productive  of  greater 
benefit  tlian  official  inspection  at  stated 
times  by  non-professional  persons. 

Of  all  the  gi'ievances  connected  with 
the  civil  rights  of  the  insane,  that  re- 
lating to  the  costliness  of  Commissions 
is   one  which    requires  immediate  re- 
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KRCOVERY  OF  FKES  IN  COUNTY  COURTS  FOR 


moval.      As  an   ofFslioot  of  Chancery 
proceedings,  we  need  not  tell  our  readers 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  gross  and 
scandalous  abuse  in  a  pecuniary  sense. 
The   luk's   appear   to  have   been   con- 
structed on  the  principle  that  the  pro- 
perty   of  a   lunatic    belonging   to   the 
middling  or  lower  classes,  whether  in 
a  profession  or  a  trade,  never  could  re- 
quire to  be  legally  protected  from  waste 
or  misuse.      Hence   a    commission  of 
lunacy,  to  determine  whetlier  a  person 
Tdb  or  be  not  competent  to  manage  his 
property,  may  vary  in  cost  from  three 
hundred  to  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
even  reach  a  higher  sum  !     That  mou- 
ster-abuse  —  Chancery — thus  addresses 
the  poorer  class  of  lunatics : — "  We  will 
take  charge  of  your  property  so  as  to 
j)revent  you  from  wasting  it,  but  it  is 
on  the  condition  that  we  are  allowed 
to  take  the   whole,    and   deprive   your 
family  of  any  benefit  in  your  property." 
There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
sum   requiring   protection,    and  which 
may  be  of  great  moment  to  a  family  in 
straitened    circiunstances,    would     not 
actually  sufBee  to  pay  the  legally  re- 
cognised fees  I     The   law   of  Chancery 
"protection,"  with  its  wasteful,  unneces- 
saiy    and    most  costly  machinery,    is 
apparently   made    exclusively    for   the 
benefit  of  the  rich,  and  not  of  the  poor 
lunatic.     We  do  not  see  wliy  a  fee  of 
five  pounds  sliould  not  suffice  to  enable 
a  projierly  appointed  commissioner  or 
commissioners  to  decide  a  question  of 
this   kind  in   reference   to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.     The  County  Courts' 
principle,  which    has     produced    such 
beneficial  changes  with  regard  to  the 
redress   of  private  wrongs  at  a  small 
cost,  might,  we  tliink,  be  safely  applied 
to  determine  whether  a  person  be  or  be 
not  competent  to  manage  his  property. 
Let  the  poor  man  have  a  qualified  com- 
missioner, and  a  jury  of  five :  the  friends 
of  those  who  can  afford  it,  may,  if  they 
please,   still    revert  to    the    cumbrous 


and  expensive  proceedings  which  now 
disgrace  this  branch  of  Chancery  law. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  this  and  other 
subjects  will  receive  due  atttntlm  from 
the  Committee  of  Medical  Officers  of 
the  Insane,  and  we  wish  them  success 
in  tlieir  efforts  to  amend  and  ameliorate 
the  law. 


The  case  of  Taylor  versus  Yickers, 
reported  at  page  379  of  the  present 
number,  shows  that,  in  a  justly  founded 
professional  claim,  a  County  Com"t  may 
be  safely  appealed  to,  even  wliei-e  the 
amount  claimed  is  such  as  to  warrant 
an  api^lication  to  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Westminster.  As  cases  of  this  kind  are 
not  very  common,  we  are  desirous  of 
pointing  out,  in  a  few  words,  the  risks 
to  which  a  plaintiff  is  exposed  in  prose- 
cuting a  claim  in  one  of  these  inferior 
Courts.  In  the  first  place,  the  advan- 
tages are  obvious,  —  the  process  is 
speedy,  and  the  cost  of  enforcing  the 
law  trivial:  the  losing  party  has,  how- 
ever, a  power  of  ajjpeal  against  an  ad- 
vei'se  decision,  by  application  to  a  supe- 
rior judge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disadvantages  are  great:  the  law  gives, 
either  to  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the 
option  of  calling  a  jury,  which,  in  the 
County  Court,  is  limited  to  five  persons. 
Tliere  are  no  special  jury  cases  in  these 
Courts :  hence  a  tradesman  who  disputes 
a  claim  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  for  pro- 
fessional fees,  may  call  a  jury  of  trades- 
men— men  of  his  own  class — to  decide 
upon  the  merits,  of  a  question  for  the 
solution  of  which  they  may  not  be  really 
competent, — not  from  a  want  of  honesty 
and  bona  fides,  but  from  an  absence  of 
all  experience  on  the  proper  amount  of 
cliarges,  and  from  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  services 
rendered. 

That  five  tradesmen,  taken  at  random 
I'roTii  a  common  jury  panel,  should  as. 
fairly  assess  the  amount  of  professional 
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fees  as  the  .judge,  who  is,  by  ecUu-atioii 
aud  positiou,  oouipeteiit  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue,  is  not  very  probable ; 
and  it  was  therefore  uatmal,  in  the  case 
referred  to,  that  a  Jury  sliould  luive 
been  called  for  by  the  defendant  alone. 
He  no  doubt  considered  that,  in  so  large 
;a  claim,  it  gave  him  a  much  better  chance 
of  a  verdict  against  a  proiessional  man, 
than  if  the  decision  were  left  to  the 
judge.  In  this,  however,  it  appears,  he 
waschsappointed:  thejury,  actuated  only 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  decided  against  the 
member  of  theii'own  class,  and  in  favour 
of  the  professional  claim.  In  the  supe- 
rior Court,  such  a  case  would  have  been 
tried  by  a  special  jury;  and  although 
the  present  case  does  not  create  the 
necessity  for  suggesting  an  alteration, 
we  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  proiessional 
classes  generally,  that  whenatradesman, 
whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  requires 
a  jury  to  be  empanelled,  it  should  be  at 
the  option  of  the  professional  man  to 
have  a  common  or  a  special  jury. 

Another  disadvantage  is  this: — To 
make  out  his  case,  even  when  the  evi- 
dence is  of  a  simple  kind,  a  plaintiff  is 
obliged  to  produce  professional  witnesses, 
whose  time  may  be  of  very  great  value  to 
them.  The  rules  of  the  County  Courts 
provide  no  scale  of  fees  for  the  payment 
of  such  witnesses.  As  we  ai'e  informed, 
travelling  expenses  only  are  allowed. 
An  obstinate  and  litigious  man,  with 
mot  the  slightest  reasonable  ground  for 
iresisting  a  claim,  thus  has  it  in  his  power 
to  throw  a  heavy  charge  upon  tlie  suc- 
cessful claimant,  or  the  latter  must  rely 
upon  the  gratuitous  services  of  those 
whom  he  considers  it  necessary  to  call. 
Out  of  good  there  necessarily  springs 
evil.  The  very  cheapness  of  the  process 
of  the  County  Courts  often  induces  a 
pereon  to  resist  a  just  claim,  because,  if 
he  loses  in  the  action,  the  additional 
■expense  will  be  small,  while  the  enor- 
IQQUS  costs  attending  the  failure  of  a 
■defence  in  the   superior   Courts,  com- 


monly lead   to  a  speedy  settlement  of 
the  demand. 

One  feature  of  this  ease  deserves 
connucnt. — The  judge  laid  down  the  law 
that  contracts  uuiy  be  implied  as  well  as 
expressed  in  words  cr  writing.  When 
the  issue  is,  whether  a  man  has  or  has 
not  given  an  order  for  certain  profes- 
sional services,  there  is  commonly  no 
witness  to  the  contract,  and  no  deed 
executed  between  the  parties :  in  such 
a  case,  the  conductof  the  party  disputing 
the  claim  must  form  an  element  for  the 
decision  of  thejury.  The  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  also,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration :  they  may  be  such  as  to 
fix  a  defendant  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  he  was  allowing  another  to  employ 
his  time  6o)irt /c/e  for  his  benefit ;  that 
he  profited  by  the  results  of  such  em- 
ployment and  took  a  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings; and  that  he  allowed  a  long 
time  to  elapse  without  taking  any  objec- 
tion to  the  services  rendered  or  the 
charges  made.  In  the  case  already 
referred  to.  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
defendant  paid  too  much  for  the  three 
analyses  wliich  he  said  he  ordered,  or 
too  little  for  the  seventeen  analyses  which 
the  plaintiff  affiimed  he  had  ordered. 
It  was  no  doubt  considered  that,  trusting 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  jury  in  such, 
matters,  the  twenty  guineas  paid  into 
Court  was  a  sum  which  they  would 
have  considered  sufficient ;  and  had  no 
more  than  this  amount  been  originally 
charged,  it  is  probable  that  no  objection 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  defendant 
to  the  actual  number  of  analyses  made. 


APOTHECARIES    HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  tlie  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  aud  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Tluu-sday,  21st  August,  1851  :— 
John  Oliver  Kouse,  Great  Tomngton, 
Devon — John  Langdon,  Biunpton,  Devon 
— Joseph  William  Eastwood,  Ciiesterfield, 
Derbyshire — Thomas  Cossar,  Darlington — 
David  ilickle,  Leeds. 
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1.  Notes  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  several 
Proiinciul  Asf/lua/s  for  the  Insane,  in 
France.  By  John  AVedsteu,  M.JJ., 
:F.R.S.,  &c.  (Reprinted  from  tlie 
".Touiual  of  Psycliological  Medicine," 
Oct.  1850.) 

2.  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.     IS.jO.     By  'i'lioiiAS 

S.  KlUKHUIDE,  M.D. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asylum.     1N50. 

4.  '  edical  Report  of  the  Aberdeen 
Lunatic  Asylum.     1850. 

5.  Physician's  Report  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.     1850. 

().  Siipniniendents  Report  of  Little- 
more  Asylum.     1N50. 

7.  Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Luna- 
tic    sylum.     l^^^SO. 

^.  Report  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.      1^50. 

0.  Report  of  the  Belfast  District  Asy- 
lum J  or  1850. 

.10.  A  Letter  to  the  Govtrnors  of  the 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  Webster's  paper  presents  several 
2)oints  of  interest,  wliicli  we  shall  bring 
Tinder  the  notice  of  our  readers,  because 
they  afford  an  opportunity  of  instituting 
A  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  tlie 
insane  among  our  neighbours  and 
among  ourselves.  Dr.  Webster  visited 
eight  French  provincial  asylums  in  tlie 
uutumn  of  last  year,  and  has  given  the 
ioDowing  statistics  of  these  : — 

Male.  Fern.   Total. 

484  483   967 

208  187   395 

270  234   504 

1464  1902  3306 


Admitted  in  1849  .  . 

Cured 

Died 

Population  in  au-      7 

tumn  1850  .  .  J 
Patients     imder    re-^ 

straint  in  autumn  f-     44         72       116 

1850     ....     J 

In  the  general  remarks  wliicli  the 
autlior  makes,  he  speaks  very  strongly 
of  the  advantages  wliicli  result  from 
the  plan  adopted  in  France,  of  having 
internes,  or  junior  resident  medical 
ollicers,  attaclied  to  lunatic  asyhnns. 
These  officers  not  only  accjuire  much 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  in 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  mental 
disease,  but  are  of  the  greatest  utility, 
by    relieving  the    superior  officer    of 


many  details  and  much  professioaal 
labour  to  which  tlie  former  are  per- 
fectly competent.  There  are  very  few 
sncli  appointments  in  English  asyhims, 
Dr.  Webster  observes ;  but  he  predicts 
tliat  it  v.'ill  not  be  long  before  such 
attendants  will  be  found  in  every 
asylum.  Any  one  who  may  visit  the 
new  County  of  Middlesex  Asylum,  at 
Coluey  Hatch,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  .an  extensive  and  effi- 
cient staff  for  such  an  institution.  If 
he  approach  the  asylum  from  the  higli 
ground  of  Muswell  Hill,  he  will  soe 
stretched  before  him,  rising  from  the 
valley  below,  and  covering  the  oppo- 
site ascent,  what  appears  to  be  a  large 
new  town — so  extensive  are  tlie  build- 
ings :  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  con- 
ceive, on  first  beholding  it,  that  this  is 
to  be  the  abode  of  a  part  only  of  the 
j)auper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. He  will,  however,  we  think:, 
be  not  a  little  srn-prised  to  hear  that 
the  thousand  patients  to  be  lodged 
therein  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  care 
of  two  medical  officers  !  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  day's  work  for  either  merely  to 
walk  over  its  whole  extent.  Of  how 
great  benefit,  then,  in  such  an  asylum 
as  this,  would  be  the  services  of  several 
internes  !  We  trust  that  Dr.  Webster's 
prediction  may  soon  be  realised  at 
Coluey  Hatch. 

Dr.  Webster  points  out  that  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  French  Pro- 
vincial Asylums  is  referable,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  cholera.  In  one  asy- 
lum (Le  Mans)  the  ratio  was  only  6'20 
per  cent.  This,  Dr.  Webster  observes, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  index  of  the 
ordinary  rate,  as  no  patient  died  of 
cholera  in  that  asylum. 

The  author  notices  that  female 
patients  predominated  over  the  males 
at  the  time  of  his  visit ;  the  numbers 
being  1404  males  to  1902  females.  A 
similar  feature  is  observable  in  most 
British  asylums. 

It  will  a]ipear  that  different  opinions 
are  entertained  in  France,  with  regard  to 
"  restraint,"  to  those  which  are  current 
in  England  Padded  rooms  are  seldom 
met  with  in  France.  The  most  usual 
means  of  restraint  is  the  camisole,  or 
straight  waistcoat.  The  proportion  of 
males  under  restraint  was  ]  in  33^,  or 
3  ]3er  cent. ;  of  lemales,  1  in  ^Og,  or 
3';.s  percent.  At  ]5ethlem  Hospital. 
Dr.  Webster  states,  during  the   same 
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period,  net  one  out  of  .'^01  was  urulcr 
restriiiiit. 

Dr.  Wolislor,  with  very  ^frrat  justice, 
liuuents  the  loss  wliicli  is  sullered  by 
ll»e  |)rolession  through  the  wnut  of 
])ulilieniioii  of  the  reports  tluit  uro 
annually  nnido  hy  the  iihysicians  to  the 
civil  authorities  :  these  reports  heeonio 
buried  in  the  archives  of  the  prei'ectures, 
or  arc  consif^ned  to  oblivion  in  Some 
similar  recei)tacle.  It  would  be  well  if 
greater  attention  were  bestowed  on  the 
preparation  and  jniblication  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  asylums  on  tliis  side  the 
Channel.  We  liave  on  former  occasions 
pointed  out  their  deticiencies. 

^ledieal  men  are  not  much  better 
reniuuerated  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  seem,  from  J)r.  Webster  s 
statements,  notwithstanding  that  we 
often  hear  Sterne's  words  quoted  on 
this  subject  — "  Tbey  manage  these 
things  better  in  France."  This  is  not 
ill  accordance  with  Dr.  Webster's  obser- 
vation. 

^latrons  are  not  conniionly  met  with 
in  French  asylums.  The  sole  manage- 
ment rests  with  the  physicians  ;  on 
■which  point,  certainly,  "they  manage 
these  things  better  in  France."  We 
liope  that  tlie  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  Middlesex  asylums  may  be  induced 
to  make  an  "  excursion"  to  the  French 
asylums :  they  will  derive  a  few  useful 
hints  regarding  management. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  insane 
appears  to  be  mucli  the  same  as  tJiat 
which  is  generally  adopted  in  England. 

We  could  willingly  have  extended 
CUV  analysis  of  ])r.  Webster's  very 
euteitaining  and  instructive  "  Tour," 
but  we  must  now  give  our  attention  to 
the  report  of  one  of  our  Transatlantic 
brethren. 

2.  The  engraving  that  accompanies 
Dr.  Kirkbride's  "Report"  presents  the 
Pennsylvania  Asylum  as  a  handsome 
and  veiy  capacious  erection.  The  sta- 
tistics of  this  hospital  inform  us  that 
the  population  was,  during  18.")U,  128, 
the  average  being  210  ;  100  were  cured  ; 
01  ini]iroved;  21  remained  stationary  ; 
27  died.  Of  these  deaths,  .j  resulted 
from  pneumonia ;  .j  from  acute  mania ; 
3  from  intlammation  of  the  brain;  2 
from  apoplexy ;  2  from  dysentery ;  2 
from  general  paralysis;  2  from  soften- 
ing of  the  brain ;  1,  exhaustion  from 
long  excitement;  1,  chronic  uterine 
disease;    1,   epilepsy;    1,  purpura;  1, 


disease  of  the  heart ;  1  from  old  age. 
One  of  these  patii'Uts  had  been  nearly 
forty-live  years  in  the  lius])ital. 

'['he  results  often  years  in  the  I'enn- 
sylvania  Ilos])ital  give  a  ))re])onderanco 
of  the  sexes  the  reverse  of  tluit  noticed 
generally  in  French  and  IJrilish  Hos- 
pitals.    Thus  : — 

JIales.  Foni.  TofaJ. 

Admi.ssions      .     .     .     999  807  180G 

Discharges  or  deaths     887  706  1593 

Kemaiu       ....     112  101  213 

IJr.  Kirkbride  gives  an  extended 
tabular  analysis  of  the  avocations  of 
the  patients  or  their  parents,  from 
which  it  may  be  perceived  that  no 
calling  is  exempt  from  this  malady,  nor 
freedom  therefrom  secured  by  want  of 
occupation.  The  classes  which  have 
ail'orded  the  largest  number  of  patients 
have  been  fai-iners  and  merchants, 
which,  in  the  state  of  socitty  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union,  is  not 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Social  Condition,"  we  find 
that,  in  180(»  admissions,  8S4  were 
single ;  and  of  these,  the  proportion  of 
males  is  larger  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  — .J58  males  to  ;i20  females; 
while,  of  the  7T()  married,  there  were 
till  females  to  oi)b.  To  110  widows 
there  were  only  40  widowers.  These 
results  are  curious,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  set-off  against  the  statistics  wliich 
give  longevity  in  favour  of  t!ie  unmar- 
ried of  tiie  general  population. 

The  ages  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
exhibited  the  highest  number  of  pa- 
tients. This  feature  is  observable 
generally  in  other  countries  also. 

The  relative  numbers  of  cases  of 
different  forms  of  the  disease  will  be 
found  in  Table  No.  II.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  present  notice. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  em- 
ployment has  formed  a  most  important 
therapeutic  means.  Farming,  carpen- 
tering, and  other  mechanical  pursuits; 
reading,  the  formation  of  a  museum, 
have  been  among  the  modes  of  employ- 
ment. To  thesehave  been  addedevening 
entertainments,  lectures,  instruction,  &c. 

On  the  subject  of  restraint.  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride observes, — 

"  In  the  treatment  of  these  patients,  the 
amovmt  of  strict  seclusion  has  been  vastly 
diminished,  and  the  use  of  restraininc;  appa- 
ratus has  been  almost  entirely  abolishf^l.  Of 
the  latter,  none  but  a  few  of  tlie  mildest 
forms  liave  ever  been  employed.     Neither 
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■straight  jackets,  muffs,  or  the  so-called 
i;ranquillizing  chah-s,  have  ever  been  among 
the  means  used  in  this  hospital." 

This  report,  which  we  now  hiave  to 
turn  to  those  of  several  British  asylums, 
is  characterised  by  an  earnest  spirit,  and 
a  zealous  desire  to  make  the  best  of  the 
facts  in  the  author's  possession :  it  car- 
ries its  own  proofs  that  the  medical 
director  has  but  one  object  in  view — 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital  committed  to 
his  charge. 

In  the  next  j^lace  we  have  to  notice 
the  characters  of  the  Reports  of  each  of 
the  British  asylums  above  named. 

3.  The  Edinburgh  Asylum  has  re- 
ceived, during  the  year  1850,  126  males 
and  127  females;  78  males  were  dis- 
charged, and  88  females ;  there  died  20 
males  and  •:]8  females :  224  males,  and 
251  females,  remained  over  from  1849. 
The  average  population  was  240  males 
and  252  females.  The  per-oentage  of 
cures  was  4:J-9  to  the  number  of  admis- 
sions, and  22'05  to  the  average  resident 
population.  The  per-centage  of  cures 
since  the  opening  of  this  institution 
has  been  40-0  to  the  whole  number, 
or  5 15,  deducting  those  still  under 
treatment. 

A  considerable  number  of  patients 
are  removed  uncured  from  this  as  from 
every  other  asylum,  public  or  private: 
the  proportion,  therefore,  of  cures  in  all, 
would  be  larger  if  the  patients  remained 
long  enough.  Dr.  Skae  observes,  that 
an  e.xtended  series  of  observations  has 
shown  that  one-half  of  those  who  re- 
cover do  so  after  the  first  year :  it  is 
therefore  important  that  removal  should 
not  take  place  at  too  early  a  period. 
The  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  as 
follows,  respectively  to  their  numbers : — 
mania,  dementia,  melancholia,  mono- 
mania. I'he  most  efficient  causes  among 
those  admitted  to  the  Edinburgh  Asy- 
lum have  been  intemperance,  religious 
excitement,  and  grief. 

Dr.  Skae  relates  a  few  cases,  very 
interesting  in  several  points  of  view,  as 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  more  striking 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  The 
moi'tality  during  the  past  year  has  been 
8-8  per  cent,  to  tlic  whole  number  luider 
treatment.  The  greater  number  liave 
died  from  general  ])ariLlysis  or  plitliisis. 
Thus,  of  04  deaths,  18  were  from 
phthisis,  15  irom  general  paralysis,  and 
11  from  insanity.     An  analysis  of  the 


post-mortem  appeai-ances  which  have 
been  observed  is  given  by  the  author. 

The  same  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments which  we  have  on  former  occa- 
sions noticed  as  having  been  put  in 
force  in  this  asylum,  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  have  been  found  equally 
successful  as  hitherto. 

The  Tieport  now  referred  to  reflects 
great  credit  upon  Dr.  Skae's  industry 
and  ability. 

4.  The  Report  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Aberdeen  Lunatic  Asylum  contains 
tables  which  present  all  tlie  most  im- 
portant facts  in  an  intelligible  and  con- 
venient form. 

36  males  and  45  females  were  ad- 
mitted during  1850;  119  males  and 
107  females  remained  from  1849.  Of 
these  there  are  reported — recovered,  15 
m.,  21  £;  improved.  5  m.,  21  f . ;  dead, 
12  m.,  4f. 

The  social  condition  of  the  inmates  is 
thus  stated: — Single,  m.  17;  f.  23; 
married,  m.  15;  f  15;  widowed,  m.  4; 
f.  7.  The  order  of  frequency  of  the 
several  forms  w"as — mania,  monomania, 
melancholia,  and  dementia.  Tlie  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  same  causes 
is  here  indicated,  as  was  observed  in 
the  Edinbui-gh  Eeport — viz.,  intempe- 
rauce,  religious  excitement,  and  giief. 

The  tables  in  which  these  and  other 
features  are  set  forth  are  very  full,  and 
evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care. 

5.  The  Annual  Report  of  St.  liUke's 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  presents  an 
imusual  and  distinctive  feature  of  no 
little  value  and  interest.  Statistical 
tables  are  given  relative  to  the  admis- 
sions, discharges,  and  deaths  of  patients, 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
Report  is  moreover  preceded  by  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  hospital. 

During  tlie  year  1850  there  have  been 
admitted  into  St.  Duke's,  as  curable  pa- 
tients, 72  males,  107  females.  The 
cures  have  been  at  the  following  rate: 
— 70-90  per  cent,  males ;  08-32  per  cent, 
females.  Of  incurables,  there  were  ad- 
mitted, 1  m.,  5  f.  The  average  weekly 
number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  has 
been  90  m.,  107  f. 

The  social  condition  of  the  patients 
has  been  thus: — Married,  m.  44  ;  f.  59; 
single,  m.  25;  f.  42;  widowed,  ni.  3; 
f  0.  The  avocation  of  tlie  greatest 
number  has  been  that  of  servants. 

The  tables  which  report  the  numbers 
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admitted,  dischai^ed,  and  died,  during 

tbe  last  oeutary,  are  elaborate  iiiid  liighly 
valiiuble.  Wo  iiuoto  tlio  following  IVoiii 
the  alistraets  by  wliicli  llioy  aio  uocom- 
pauied : — 

Admitted  from  1751  to  1850. 

Males.  Females. 
Curables  .  .  .  .  7311  10778 
liiciu"!tl)le3      .     .     .       27L>  38  i 


Curables 
Incurables 

7587 

Discharged. 
.     .     .     727H 
...       227 

7503 
Dec.  1850       81. 

11102 

10725 
336 

• 
Semaining 

11001 
101 

The  per-centage  of  cures  for  the  jjast 
century  has  beeu  somewhat  lower  tiian 
we  bave  sliowu  to  have  existed  during 
later  periods  iu  other  asylums,  aud  also 
than  tliat  of  St.  Luke's  itself,  during  tlie 
last  ten  years.  Thus  additional  statis- 
tical evidence  is  atlorded  of  tlie  good 
results  of  the  improved  aud  more  seicn- 
titie  ciiaracter  of  the  treatment  of  tbe 
insane.  The  jjer-ceutage  for  the  century 
is  37-15  mules,  14-90  females — average, 
■kl'b-i ;  that  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  04-:*.") 
males,  oS-4L  females— average,  (>U'57. 
The  amendment  tlius  evidenced  is  of  a 
most  gratifying  character,  aud  greatly 
encouraging  to  those  who  liave  devoted 
their  energies  to  so  humane  and  truly 
charitable  purposes. 

An  appendi.x.  accompanies  this  Re- 
port, containing  a  clear,  succinct,  aud 
instructive  summary  of  the  post  mortem 
ippearances  oltserved  iu  every  body 
'.hat  has  been  e.Kamiued. 

The  per-centage  of  mortality  during 
:becentui"j- was — males,  13-09;  females, 
r--42— total,  9-71. 

Drs.  Sutherland  aud  Pbilp  have  taken 
?reat  pains  to  render  this  Report  not 
only  interesting,  but  extremely  useful. 

6.  Dr.  Ley,  the  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Ijttlemore  Asylum  or  Union  for  the 
Counties  of  Oxford  aud  Berks,  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  tables  which  show, 
from  tiie  higher  j)roportion  of  cures  at 
Littlomore,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
ly  ready  admission  of  cases  in  tbeir 
early  stages.  Thus  the  annual  average 
cures  for  four  years  at  Littlemore  has 
leeu,  on  the  admissions,  42- 1  per  cent. ; 
ia  fifteen  other  coimty  asylums,  30  per 
cent. 

Dr.  Ley  has  also  given  a  table  which 


we  should  like  to  see  in  eveiy  other 

Report — viz.,  the  scclusionsdunng  lHr)0. 
The  per-centage  has  been,  on  ibo  num- 
ber resident,  5-0  males;  I.")l  fenudes. 
Tlie  number  of  patients  admitted  in  1850 
iuis  beeu — males,.")'.);  feniales,  01:  the 
numbers  discharged  —  males,  20;  fe- 
nudes, 34  ;  deaths — 13  males,  7  females. 

7.  Dr.  Robert  Boyd,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  tbe  Somerset  County  Asylum, 
lias  again  j)reparcd  an  elaborate  series 
of  tables,  more  especially  illustrative  of 
the  pathology  of  the  cases  under  his 
charge. 

8.  The  Gloucester  County  Asylum 
has,  at  the  bauds  of  Dr.  Williams,  pre- 
sented a  favourable  Report,  "exceiit  as 
to  tlie  number  of  deaths,  which  havecon- 
sid(M-ably  exceeded  those  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years."  The  causes  assigned  are 
the  unusually  low  mortality  of  the  two 
])receding  years,  and  tlie  admission  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  feeble  aud  exhausted 
patients.  The  tables  that  accompany 
this  Report  will  be  quoted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  article. 

9.  The  Belfast  Asylum,  having  ai 
population  of  two  and  three  hundred 
jiatieuts  resident,  is  under  the  care  of 
tliree  medical  officers — a  Resident  Phy- 
sician, a  Visiting  Physician,  aud  a  Sur- 
geon-Apothecary. From  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  Resident  Physician,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  Annual  Report,  which,  like 
its  ])redecessors,  is  drawn  up  with  a 
desire  to  reuder  available  to  others  the 
information  to  be  gained  from  the  cases 
therein  assembled.  The  chief  points  of 
this  Report  are  embodied  iu  the  follow- 
ing tables.=:= 

Over  and  above  the  facts  thus  tabu- 
lated, we  may  observe  that  Dr.  Stewart's 
tables  show  a  similar  excess  of  single 
over  married  persons,  as  cited  from  other 
Reports.  With  respect  to  occupations, 
the  majority  of  the  patients  in  the  Bel- 
fast Asylum  are  farmers  and  labourers. 
Tiie  following  table  has  also  considerable 
interest: — 

Degree  of  Education  in  1 40  Cases. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 
Well-educated    .     .     4-  0  4 

Can  read  and  write    49  22         71 

Can  read  only       .     10  39         49 

Totally  uneducated      6'         10         16 

Dr.  Stewart  tells  an  unpolite  truth, 
when  speaking   of   the    fe-.v    cases   of 

*  Vide  infra. 
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turbulence  requiring  restraint,  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
females,  who,  he  observes,  are  invariably 
the  most  difficult  to  manage  and  con- 
ti'ol,  be  their  derangement  of  what  spe- 
cies it  may. 

10.  The  directors  of  the  Lincoln  Lu- 
natic Asylum  gave  to  Mr.  Hill  the  credit 
of  tlie  introduction  of  the  "non-re- 
straint" system  into  that  asylum.  As 
we  have  been  the  medium^:;  of  the  repe- 
tition of  this  statement,  we  may  observe 
that  the  letter  of  tlie  Rev.  W  M.  Pierce, 
a  Governor  of  the  same  institution,  goes 
fully  into  the  hist  iry  of  this  great  step, 
and  informs  us  that  to  Dr.  Charlesworth 
is  due  all  the  credit  of  originality,  while 
Mr.  Hill  was  simply  one  of  the  later 
associates  of  Dr.  Ciiarlesworth,  and  took 
his  share  therein  when  the  ex.pcriment 
was  just  comjiletcd. 

LE  L  Showing  the'number  of  Admh 
Asylums^ 


We  have  prepared  the  following  ta- 
bles from  the  Reports  before  us,  that 
our  readers  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
chief  facts  furnished  tbereby.  That 
they  are  not  more  complete  is  not  our 
fault.  We  cannot,  however,  look  for 
accuracy,  or  a  greater  amourit  of  in- 
formation, on  many  desirable  iioints, 
until  the  Commissioners  of  liUnacy 
shall  require  the  publication  of  uniform 
reports  from  the  Asylums  under  t'leir 
jurisdiction.  Many  valuable  and  im- 
portant facts  are  thus  incessantly  lost 
to  society, — facts  that  would  throw  the 
strongest  liglit  upon  tlie  most  interest- 
ing questions  in  the  history  of  Insfinijy. 
Imperfect  as  they  are,  we  trust  that 
nevertheless  the  preceding  extracts  and 
the  following  tables  will  enable  our 
readers  to  form  a  comparati\'e  ojiiniou 
of  tlie  results  of  practice  in  tlie  Institu- 
tions thus  brought  before  them. 

sinns.  Discharges,  ai}d  Deaths  in  several 
1849-50. 


Admitted. 

Cured. 

Died 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

42 

F. 

30 

|Total    M. 
72     31 

F. 
2] 

Total 
52 

fBon  Sauveur 

60 

63 

123 

St.  Meen 

47 

44 

91 

22 

15 

37     24 

25 

49 

Nantes 

70 

56 

126 

25 

25 

50     56 

44 

109 

•g 

St.  Gemmes 

69 

57 

126 

32 

39 

71 

39 

31 

70 

Le  Mans 

41 

33 

74 

15 

20 

35 

8 

8 

16 

fe 

Blois 

26 

60 

86 

13 

10 

23 

8 

7 

15 

Orleans 

71 

66 

137 

20 

11 

31 '  48 

45 

93 

St.  Yon 

100 

104 

204 

39 

37 

76    56 

53 

109 

Pennsylvania 

207 

106 

27 

Edinburgh 

126 

127 

253 

47 

64 

111 

26 

38 

64 

Aberdeen 

36 

45 

81 

15 

21 

36 

12 

4 

16 

St.  Luke's  (London") 

73 

112 

187 

44 

69 

113 

4 

13 

17 

Littlemore  (Oxon  and  Berks)     .     .     . 

59 

61 

120 

24 

32 

56 

13 

7 

20 

Somerset 

63 

68 

131 

6 

10 

16 

10 

2 

12 

Gloucester 

39 

52 

91 

10 

23 

33 

24 

12 

36 

■RH 

fast j 

68     m 

134 

33 

48 

81 

22 

7 

29 

Table  IT. 

Prin 

^ipal 

Form 

s. 

i 
1 

Penn- 
sylvania. 
10  years. 

Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen. 

Somerset. 

Gloucester. 

Belfast. 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Mania 475 

Melancliolia  ....     207 
Monomania  ....     159 

Dementia 151 

Idiocy 

Epileptics 

General  Paraly.tis   ,     . 

414 

220 

99 

70 

28 
13 
25 
20 
2 

4 
13 

41 
17 
24 
25 
0 
2 

3 

17 
6 
6 
4 
3 

26 

10 

6 

3 

0 

24 
9 

4 
8 
4 
4 
t 

39 
9 
5 

9 
0 
3 

1 

14 
13 

62 

2 

23 

8 

20 
17 

76 

2 

13 

5 

35 

28 
C 

36  1 

1 

31  i 

4 

j 

« 

See 

Ueok 

:alG 

AZETT 

E,  vol 

.  .\Ivi. 

p.  41- 

. 
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Edinburgh 
Aberdeen 

St.  Luke's 


Littlcmorc  (causes  not  spccilied) 

Somerset , 

Grloucester 

Pennsylvania  (10  rears)      .     . 
Belfast     ...*..... 


Moral. 

Physical. 

Hereditary. 

Unknown. 

ii 

F. 

M. 

V. 

M. 

F. 

M.     1     F. 

41 

51) 

37 

27 

45 

5 

7 

20 

30 

(5 

5 

■I. 

3 

Moral  and  \ 

physical  .  ) 

41. 

75 

•>') 

25 

G 

7 

23 

19 

21. 

31 

7 

11 

9 

7 

12 

33 

10 

22 

11 

17 

20 

8 

25  i 

236 

3G(; 

ISS 

408 

340 

13 

20 

25 

8 

7 

12 

21 

31 

Table  rV,   Causes  of  Death. 


Kiiin- 
burs:h. 

Aber- 
deen. 

St. 
Luke's. 

Little- 
more. 

Somer- 
set. 

Glouces- 
ter. 

Belfast. 

M. 

F. 

3 

18 
8 

8 

M. 

8 
1 

5 

1 

2 

M. 

2 
2 

_F. 

4 
2 
1 
5 

.M. 

9 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

M. 

18 
3 

F 

7 
5 
2 

23 
2 

1 

F. 

5 
1 
1 

3 

AL 

G 

G 

7 

F. 

1 
3 

5 

Diseases  of  brain    or  spinal 

cord 

Diseases  of  the  chest  .     .     . 
Diseases  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Fever,  &c 

Old  age  and  eshaustioii  .     . 

14 

7 
4 

1 

ililicDical  'STrtals  anti  Suqucsts. 


BROMPTON  COUXT^^  COURT. 

August  21. 

;     {Before  Andrew  Amos,  Esq.,  Judge, 
and  a  Jury.) 

ACTION  FOR  EECOVERY    OP    FEES    FOR  CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSES.       IMPLIED  CONTRACTS. 

Taylor  y.  Vic  leers. 
Me.  Robert  Baker,  solicitor,  stated  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiti".  He  said 
this  action  liad  been  brought  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Taylor,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  against  Mr.  James  Vickers,  a 
dealer  in  and  importer  of  Russian  isinglass, 
for  the  recovery  of  a  balance  of  £43.  10s. 
from  the  defendant,  for  certain  analyses 
undertaken  by  his  order  and  for  his  beneflt. 
It  appeared  tliat  during  tiie  year  1850, 
the  defendant  had  reason  to  believe  that  j 
liis  trade  in  isinglass  was  much  injured  by  I 
the  sale  of  what  he  alleged  was  a  spurious 
article  ;  and  he  charged  certain  parties  with 
oelHng  a  mixture  of  isinglass  and  gelatine 
as  genuijie  Russian  isinglass.  In  order  to 
make  out  this  charge,  lie  applied  to  three 
chemists,  who    reported    on  the  alleged  I 


adulteration ;    but,    for    some    reason    or 
other,  he  wished  to  confirm  or  corroborate 
their  views,  anrl  in   December  last  he  con- 
sulted the  plaintitf,   and  placed  the  matter 
in  his  hands,   so  that  it   might   undergo  a 
full  investigation.      The  jury  would  hear 
from  the  plaintiff  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  :  as  he  was  informed,  and  as  it 
appeared  from  a  paper  before  him,  no  fewer 
than    seventeen   samples    of  isinglass    and 
gelatine  had  been  analysed  by  the  plaintifl'. 
Of  these  a  minute  analysis  had  been  made 
of  twelve  samples,  while  the  remaining  five 
had  undergone  only  a  general  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination.      The  analyses 
occupied  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks — 
about  three  days  a  week  being  devoted  to 
the  necessary  investigations ;  and    during 
this  period,   as  it  will  be  shewn  by  the  evi- 
dence of  plaintiff  and  his  assistant,  the  de- 
fendant made  frequent  visits  to  tlie  plain- 
tiff's laboratory,  approved  of  his  proceed- 
ings,   and    suggested    at    different    times 
various  modifications  of  and  additions  to 
the  experiments.      On  two   or  three  occa- 
sions, Mr.  Devonshire,  the  defend  int's  so- 
licitor, attended  with  the  defendant,  and 
from   what  was   shown    and   exjilained  to 
him  by  the  plaintiff,  he  wasena  )lcd  to  diaw 
up  a  statement  for  the  opinion  of  eoimsel, 
whicli  resulted  in  the  advice  that  no  legal 
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proceedings  could  be  taken  by  Mr.  Vickcrs 
against  his  competitors  in  trade  ;  and  that 
so  far  as  these  analyses  went,  there  was  a 
want  of  evidence  to  estabUsh  in  a  conclusive 
and  satisfactoi-y  manner,  the  alleged  fraud 
of  a  didterating  isinglass  with  gelatine. 

Full  reports  of  the  results  of  these  chemi- 
cal investigations  were  sent  to  the  defendant 
on  the  10th  April.  An  account  of  the 
costs  of  the  analysis  was  sent  to  liim  on 
the  21st  May,  in  which,  for  various 
lengthy  consultations  with  Mr.  Vickers 
and  his  solicitor,  a  sum  of  £9.  9s.  was 
charged ;  and  the  seventeen  samples  of 
isinglass  and  gelatine  were  charged  at 
the  rate  of  two  guineas  per  sample, — mak- 
ing £35.  14s.  From  the  total  £45.  3s.,  a 
deduction  had  been  made  for  isinglass  sup- 
plied to  the  plaintiff,  leaving  the  balance 
now  sought  to  be  recovered,  as  already 
stated,  £43.  lOs.  The  defendant  took  no 
notice  of  the  Reports  or  of  the  account, 
and  it  was  not  untd  the  18th  June  follow- 
ing, that,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  plaintiff,  he  stated  that  he  must 
consider  how  far  he  was  responsible  for 
the  whole  amount  charged,  and  that  he 
had  authorized  the  analysis  of  three  sam- 
ples only.  Proceedings  were  then  taken  to 
recover  the  amount.  TJie  defendant  had  met 
them  by  paying  twenty  guineas  into  Court; 
and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  that  was  a  proper  and  satisfactory 
remuneration  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  defendant. 

Alfred  Swaine  Taylor  deposed  that 
he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  that  he  had  been  so  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  He  knew  the  de- 
fendant, who  called  on  him  shortly  before 
the  10th  December  last,  in  reference  to  an 
analysis  of  two  samples  of  isinglass  which 
witness  had  then  recently  made  for  Messrs. 
Dakin,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  de- 
fendant stated  that  one  of  the  samples,  on 
which  a  favourable  report  had  been  given 
by  witness,  was  a  sample  of  his  Russian 
isinglass.  He  further  said  he  wished  to 
have  a  more  extended  investigation  made, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  adulteration 
of  isinglass  with  gelatine,  and  that  a  Mr. 
Berkeley  woidd  deliver  to  witness  two 
samples,  procured  from  well-known  dealers, 
for  an  analysis  and  report.  Defendant  met 
witness  by  appointment  at  the  Chemical 
Laboratory.  Guy's  Hospital,  on  the  10th 
December,  when  tlic  defendant  brouglit 
with  him  numerous  samples  of  isinglass 
(Russian  and  Brazilian),  in  the  cut  and 
uncut  state.  Some  experiments  were  per- 
formed with  these  at  the  time,  and  a  com- 
parison made  with  the  two  samples  ana- 
lysed for  Messrs.  Dakin  ;  but  defendant 
then  gave  no  order  regarding  their  special 
analysis.      On   the    14th  December  two 


samples  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Berkeley  to 
witness  for  analysis,  according  to  defendant's 
order,  and  subsequently  a  third  sample. 
When  the  analysis  of  these  three  samples 
was  nearly  completed,  defendant  met  wit- 
ness, and  then  stated  that  he  wished  the 
different  chemical  processes  performed  on 
the  three  samples  to  be  performed  on  those 
brought  on  the  10th  December,  as  well  as 
on  two  samples  of  gelatine.  The  weight  of 
ash  and  the  nature  of  the  ash  in  each  case, 
formed  part  of  the  analysis,  and  defendant 
saw  and  compared  some  of  the  ashes.  He 
witnessed  either  the  experiments,  or  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  on  each  sample, 
and  at  this  time  took  no  objection  to  the 
proceedings.  Subsequently  five  other  sam- 
ples of  isinglass  were  adulterated  with  va- 
rious percentages  of  gelatine,  by  the  advice  of 
defendant's  solicitor,  and  then  were  exa- 
mined chemically  and  microscopically  by 
witness.  Mr.  Devonshire,  the  defendant's 
solicitor,  examined  them  by  witness's 
microscope  in  his  presence,  and  it  was 
through  this  examination,  as  mtness 
bcheves,  that  the  solicitor  was  enabled  to 
draw  up  a  coiTect  statement  for  the  opinion 
of  counsel.  The  witness  then,  in  answer  to 
questions  put  by  the  Court,  described  the 
differences  between  isinglass  and  gelatine, 
and  the  various  steps  of  the  analysis  which 
he  had  made. 

In  cross-examination,  he  stated  that  the 
analysisfor  Messrs.  Dakin  was  not  so  minute 
as  that  required  by  the  defendant ;  that 
the  experiments  on  the  samples  made  on  the 
10th  December  were  not  charged  in  his 
analyses,  which  were  separate  and  distinct ; 
that  he  did  not  know  why  the  numerous 
samples  of  the  10th  December  were  brought 
to  him  by  the  defendant,  if  not  for  analysis; 
that  the  order  for  tiiis  analysis  was  not 
given  until  after  the  two  samples  had  been 
examined  and  the  evidence  of  adultera- 
tion was  not  so  conclusive  as  the  defendant 
supposed ;  that  during  the  seven  weeks, 
the  defendant  had  paid  him  frequent  vi.■^it3 
at  the  laboratory,  and  although  he  knew 
he  was  occupying  his  time  in  the  analysis 
of  the  samples  of  the  10th  December,  he 
did  not  offer  to  stop  him,  and  he  saw  that 
several  of  these  samples  were  entirely  used 
in  experimentssome  of  which  the  defendant 
had  himself  suggested. 

Thomas  Andrews  stated  that  he  had 
been  chemical  assistant  to  the  preceding 
witness  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Remembered  the  defendant  coming  to  the 
laboratory  some  time  in  December  last,  and 
giving  orders  concerning  the  analysis  of 
numerous  samples  of  isinglass ;  that  he, 
by  the  request  of  the  defendant,  had  weighed 
out  quantities  and  assisted  plainliH'in  per- 
fonning  experiments  with  the  whole  of 
these  samples ;  that  plaintiff  was   alw«yft 
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at  the  hospital  tiirec  times  a  week  for  nboiit 
six  or  seven  weeks,  niul  iVequeiith-  four 
times  ;  thiit  he  wns  eiif^'ii^ed  almost  exehi- 
sively  in  this  iiuiihsis,  eomiu^  al)i)iit  nine 
o'l'loek  in  tiie  morninn;,  iind  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  hour  oceupied  In-  tliel  eoturc, 
working  nt  these  experiments  until  four 
o'cloek  or  later ;  sometimes  until  it  was 
impossible  to  see.  The  defendant  fi'e- 
qu^'iitly  eame  to  see  the  rcsidts  ;  and  on  two 
or  more  occasions  he  eame  with  his  soli- 
citor. The  consultations  sometimes  occu- 
pied three  or  lour  liours ;  and  witness 
twice  received  from  defendant  lialf-a-crown 
for  the  trouble  whieli  lie  had  given  him  in 
the  experiments  pertormed  at  these  con- 
Bultations. 

Arthpb  Aikin  liad  been  associated 
•with  plainttff  as  joint  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  Guy's  Hospital,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  He  remembers  defendant 
making  several  visits  to  tlie  laboratory  in 
December  and  January  last,  lie  was  in 
consultation  v.ith  plaintilF  on  these  occa 
sions,  and  the  investigations  were  directed 
exclusively  to  the  analysis  of  isinglass. 
Witness  was  consulted  on  several  occasions 
by  both  parties,  and  he  gave  his  opinion 
when  asked.  Saw  a  large  number  of  sam- 
ples under  examination,  and  has  no  doubt 
they  were  examined  for  the  defendant,  as  he 
was  frequently  there,  and  tlie  results  of  the 
experiments  were  sometimes  shown  and 
explained  to  him  in  witness's  presence. 
Has  seen  the  notes  of  analysis,  and  the 
account  of  fees  on  the  amount  of  which  he 
was  consulted  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of 
drawmg  up  the  account.  Thinks  the  charges 
fair  and  just,  and  that  the  analyses  in  a 
practical  view  were  of  a  useful  kind. 

William  Thomas  Brande  deposed 
that  he  had  examined  the  tabulated  results 
of  the  plaintiff's  analyses,  and  had  also  seen 
the  account.  In  his  opinion,  considering 
the  standing  of  the  plaintili",  the  charge  of 
two  guineas  per  sample  was  exceedingly 
reasonable.  He  had  been  employed  with 
plaintiff  in  various  analyses.  The  fee 
received  by  scientific  chemists  was  usually 
five  guineas  a  day.  The  analyses  were  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  required  by  a  dealer 
in  isinglass,  and  were  iu  his  judgment 
necessary  and  proper. 

Joiix  Thomas  Cooper  has  been  a  pi'ac- 
tical  chemist  for  twenty  years,  and  fre- 
quently engaged  with  Dr.  Taylor  in 
chemical  analysis.  Has  seen  the  notes  of  the 
analyses  and  the  account;  thinks  thecharges 
exceedingly  reasonable;  if  the  plaintiff  had 
employed  him,  he  should  have  made  a  much 
higher  charge  for  the  samcamovmt  of  work. 

Jamks   Vickers,    the     defendant,    was  j 
called  by  the  plaintiff.     He  admitted  that 
several  letters  produced  were  in  his  hand- 
writing. 


Tliis  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Defendant,  after  directing  the 
attention  oft  he  jury  to  some  points  in  con- 
tradirtioii  of  the  evidence  for  tiie  plainlilf, 
whicii,  however,  he  admitted  were  not  very 
material,  asserted  that  he  had  not  autho- 
rised the  plaintiir  to  analyse  more  than  the 
tliree  samples  handed  to  him  by  Mr, 
Berkeley.  For  these  three  he  held  himself 
to  be  responsible,  and  ho  had  accordingly 
paid  twenty  guineas  into  Court,  whicli  he 
thought  suflicient  to  cover  the  fair  and 
reasonable  charge  for  the  analysis.  The 
remaining  samples  which  had  been  analysed 
by  the  }ilaintiff  had  been  analysed  for  his 
(plaintilf's)  own  information  and  instruc- 
tion,in  order  that  hemightbeeomeaequainted 
with  the  dillereiices  among  the  commercial 
varieties  of  isinglass  known  in  the  market, 
and  he  contended  that  he  could  not  be  fairly 
made  chargeable  with  these  supplemental 
analyses. 

A  letter  was  then  produced  and  read, 
in  wliich  the  defendant  admitted  he  had 
written  to  plaintiff  to  "  persist  in  the  ana- 
lysis" of  three  of  the  samples  in  dispute, 
especially  to  compare  one  (that  marked 
Levy)  with  Brazilian  Isinglass ;  but  he 
considered  that  this  was  to  add  to  and 
perfect  the  analyses  whch  plaintiff  had  al- 
ready perfoiTued  for  Messrs.  Dakin,  and  not 
for  his,  defendant's,  benefit. 

In  cross-exammation  he  admitted  that 
he  had  received  a  special  report  on  this 
sample,  as  also  on  all  the  other  samples  in 
dispute.  He  had  witnessed  some  of  the 
experiments,  and  had  had  all  the  results 
fidly  ex])lained  to  him,  but  still  he  contended 
he  had  ordered  only  three  samples  to  be 
analysed,  and  could  fairly  be  charged  only- 
wit  h  the  analysis  of  three.  He  admitted 
having  received  full  reports  of  results  on 
the  samples  which  he  had  ordered,  as  well 
as  on  those  which  he  had  not  ordered ; 
this  was  on  the  10th  April  last.  He  made 
no  objection  to  the  extent  of  these  reports 
at  the  time,  but  the  account  of  fees  did 
not  accompany  them,  or  he  shoidd  have 
returned  it  to  plaintiff  in  a  few  hours.  He 
received  the  account  of  fees  on  the  21st 
May  ;  and  the  fu*st  time  at  which  he  made 
any  objection  to  the  account,  was  in  a 
letter  written  to  plaintiff  on  the  18th  June, 
a  month  afterwards.  He  did  not  make 
an  earlier  objection,  because  he  required 
time  to  consult  friends.  The  letter  which 
he  wrote  was  in  reply  to  an  appUcation 
for  payment  by  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Devonshire,  the  solicitor  for  the 
defence, recommended  the  jury,  as  the  state- 
ments of  ]ilaintiff  and  defendant  were  in 
some  respects  conflicting,  to  discard  their 
testimony  altogether,  and  then  there  woidd 
be  on  the  part  of  the  other  witnesses  an 
entire  want  of  evidence  in  support  of  thiii 
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claim.  He  contended  that  there  was  no 
pi'oof  whatever  that  defendant  had  ordered 
the  analysis  of  more  tlian  three  samples, 
and  as  he  had  paid  twenty  guineas  into 
Court  there  was  an  ample  remuneration 
for  the  services  actually  rendered  | 

The  Judge  directed  the  Jury  that  the  ' 
issues  which  they  had  to  try  were  tliree  in 
number,  and  of  a  very  simple  kind: — 1. 
Were  these  analyses  likely  to  be  at  all 
necessary  or  serviceable  to  the  defendant ; 
2.  Were  they  ordered  by  him ;  and  3. 
Were  the  charges  just  and  recoverable,  — 
such  as  would  be  made  by  one  occupying 
the  position  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  scientific 
chemist  ?  On  the  first  and  last  points  tliey 
had  had  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  chemists  in  Europe  ;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen were  imanimous  in  flunking  that  tlie 
charges  wen?  eren  lower  than  those  which 
they  themselves  would  have  made.  As  to  the 
second  question,  the  jury  must  know  that  a 
written  contract  is  not  necessarily  required 
for  services  of  this  kind  :  there  may  be  an 
implied  contract,  as  where  a  man  leaves  or 
sends  samples  for  analysis,  where  he  at- 
tends fi-equcntly  to  see  results,  and  suggests 
various  modifications.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  for  them  to  con- 
sider whether  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  implied  order  for  the  ana- 
lysis on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  and 
whether  it  was  likely  a  gentleman  in  the 
plaintiff's  position  would  occupy  Inmself 
for  twenty  days  in  these  numerous  re- 
searches on  isinglass  merely  for  his  ovra 
amusement  and  information  ?  Then,  again, 
the  defendant  had  made  no  objection  to 
the  report  which  he  admitted  lie  received 
on  th(;  10th  April :  but  he  said  he  had  not 
then  hiid  the  account,  or  he  would  have 
returned  it  iii  a  few  hours  with  his  objec- 
tions. However,  it  appears  by  his  own 
admission  he  had  the  account  a  month 
in  his  possession  before  making  any  objec- 
tion to  it ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
would  then,  or  at  any  time,  have  made  his 
objection,  but  for  the  fact  th  t  he  had  been 
applied  to  for  payment.  The  defendant 
said  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  the  plain- 
tilPs  demand  by  ])aying  twenty  guineas 
into  (Jourt.  The  jury  would  say,  in  looking 
to  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  including 
the  statements  of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
■whether  that  sum  was  in  their  judgment 
a  reasonable  and  fair  renuuieration  for 
the  scientific  services  of  the  plahitiff. 

The  Jury  rctii'cd  to  deliberate  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tlieu  returned 
a  Verdict  for  tha  Plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed. 

The  Judge  was  applied  to  respecting 
special  fees  to  the  scientific  Avitnesses  who 
had  attended  at  much  trouble  and  loss  of 
valuable  time  to  give  evidence.     He  said 


the  fees  were  fixed  by  law  and  he  could 
make  no  alteration  in  them,  or  under  the 
C.reumstances  of  this  case,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  granted  the  fullest  allowance. 
The  defendant  would  pay  the  legal  costs. 


(CorrcgponDfiue. 


RESIAEKS  ON  AXGIXA  PECTORIS. 

Sir, — Should  the  following  outline  of 
the  history  of  angina  pectoris  be  consi- 
dered deserving  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
periodical,  its  insertion  will  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully, 
James  Kiek,  M.C. 
405,  Gallowpate,  Glasgow. 

Z)c/«i7/on.— Neuralgia  of  the  branches  of 
the  par  vagum,  going  to  the  lieart  and  ] 
lungs  ;  embarrassing  the  functions  of  these 
organs,  and  spreading  by  neiTOus  connec- 
tion to  other  parts;  sometimes  accompanied' 
by  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  or  great 
ves5els,  sometimes  not. 

Causes. — Predisposing  ;  tlie  middle  age, 
the  male  sex,  an  indolent,  luxurious,  stu- 
dious, or  sedentary  life  ;  gout,  rheumatism, 
or  neuralgia;  or  worse  tlian  these,  the 
long-continued  anxiety  of  mind  and  fatigue 
of  body,  to  which  persons  of  high  mind 
and  narrow  circumstances  are,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  so  constantly  exposed. 

Cawses.  — Exciting,  running,  walking,  es- 
pecially up  hill,  or  up  stairs,  great  bodily 
exertion  or  mental  excitement,  and  rapid' 
changes  of  temperature :  thus  we  most 
frequently  see  a  severe  attack  after  great 
exertion,  a  fit  of  passion,  or  on  the  evening 
of  a  cold  wet  day.  As  the  disease  increases 
in  severity  it  will  be  found  tliat  slighter 
causes  are  sufRcient  to  produce  an  attack  ; 
and  that  any  one  of  them  will  occasion  a 
seizure  much  more  certainly  after  a  meal. 
Finall}-,  when  the  disease  has  become 
chronic,  it  may  even  attack  the  patient  in 
his  sleep. 

Si/mfjfoms. — In  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
a  sharp,  darting,  lancinating,  or  stabbing 
pain  under  the  left  breast,  frequently 
spreading  to  the  throat,  arm,  back,  and 
leg  of  the  same  side  ;  this  jiain  frequently 
amounts  to  the  most  excruciating  agony, 
and  has  been  compared  by  Laennec  to  the 
piercing  with  nails  or  the  laceration  by  the 
claws  of  animals  ;  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  sense  of  sufibcation,  great  diiliculty 
of  breathing,  tendency  to  syncope,  and 
ilatulcnt  distension  of  the  stomach  followed 
by  eructations  ;  together  witli  tlie  fear  and 
the  feeling  of  innncdiate  death. 
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The  pulse  varius  in  differont  indivuliials  ; 
sometiuu's  it  is  regular,  sometimes  irregular, 
sometimes  weak,  sometimes  strong;  but 
<»enerallv  feeble  ami  slow.  After  lasting 
for  a  longer  or  sliorter  time  proportioned 
to  tJie  severity  and  diu-ation  of  the  disease, 
the  attaek  generally  passes  ofl'  siiontane- 
ously,  or  yields  to  tl>e  remedies  employed. 
A  feeling  of  weakness  and  numbness 
sometimes  remains  for  a  little  in  the  parts 
previously  aU'eeted  with  pain;  but  with 
this  exception  the  patient  may  enjoy  tole- 
rable health,  and  show  no  sign  of  disease 
until  again  exposed  to  some  of  the  exeiting 
causes. 

In  the  chronie  form  of  tlic  disease  the 
attacks  are  often  preeeded  by  yawning  and 
weariness  ;  they  aiv  now  more  readily  ex- 
cited ;  the  interval  between  them  also  is 
shortened,  and  the  relief  obtained  aftcr- 
■wards  more  imperfect ;  the  pain  commonly 
lasting  longer,  but  being  less  violent.  In 
addition  likewise  to  the  anginous  pa- 
roxysm the  patient  generally  suiTers  from 
some  other  allied  disorder  of  the  nervous, 
digestive,  or  circulatory  system,  which  may 
have  been  either  a  cause  or  a  consequence 
of  his  malady  ;  tic,  dyspepsia,  constipation, 
diarrhoea,  (leiicorrhtca  if  the  patient  is  a 
female),  oedema,  dropsy,  or  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  may  also  be  present  to  in- 
crease his  suffering  and  diminish  his  hopes 
of  recovery. 

Dfif/nosis. — The  only  disease  which  bears 
any  resemblance  to  angina  is  asthma  ;  but 
the  sharp  pain  in  the  breast  and  arm,  and 
the  sense  of  suffocation  cliaract eristic  of 
anorina,  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the 
dyspnoea,  cough,  and  expectoration  of 
asthma. 

Prot/nos's. — Angina  is  a  disease  not  ne- 
cessarily fatal  when  occmTing  in  young 
subjects  with  no  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  ;  but  when  it  occurs  in  elderl^y  people 
■with  organiQ  disease  of  the  heart  or  great 
vessels  it  is  always  mortal.  In  such  cases, 
indeed,  the  organic  lesion  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  the 
patient,  independent  of  the  angina. 

Pathology. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  in  which  an  insptction  has  been  ob- 
tained after  deatli,  the  heart  or  large  ves- 
sels have  been  found  diseased  ;  but  theu- 
pathological  condition  has  been  by  no 
means  constant  or  uniform.  In  some  cases 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  the  aorta,  or 
the  coronary  arteries,  have  been  found  ;  in 
others  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
ossification  of  the  valves,  ossification  or 
dilatation  of  the  aorta,  or  preternatural 
softness  of  the  heart,  have  been  discovered, 
after  death.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Unwins,  "  there  is  scarcely  any  malforma- 
tion of  the  heart  or  its  bloodvessels  that 
has  not  been  occasionally  found  after  death, 


from  what  woidd  be  considered  angina 
pectoris  ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  indivi- 
duals have  fallen  victims  to  tlie  alleetion, 
fully  marked,  and  the  most  aeeurute  post- 
mortem examination  has  not  been  able  to 
detect  tlie  sliglitest  indication  of  structural 
derangement."  In  other  cases  again,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Copland,  the  only  morbid 
appearances  have  been  found  in  distant 
organs  ;  the  heart  and  large  vissels  re- 
maining sound.  These  appearances  were 
"adiiesions  of  the  pleura  ;  ell'iision  into  the 
pleura  ;  thickening  of  tlie  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  chlatation  of  the  bronchi ; 
oedema  of  the  lungs  ;  abscess  in  the  medi- 
astinum ;  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  ;  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
schtIius  of  the  pylorus." 

But,  on  consideration,  it  will  bo  obvious 
that  wo  must  look  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  organic  lesions  just  mentioned  for  an 
explanation  of  the  terrible  agony  endured 
in  this  disease  ;  seeing  that  singly  and  by 
themselves  they  do  not  account  for  it. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  these  lesions  are 
of  very  frequent   occurrence,  while  angina 
is  a  rare  disease  ;  2dly,  these  lesions  are  for 
the  most  part  permanent  conditions  of  the 
parts  in  which   they  occur,  while  this  dis- 
ease is  intermittent ;  3dly, these  lesions  may 
be  present  and  the  disease  absent,  or  con- 
versely, the  disease  may  be  present  and  the 
lesions  all  wanting  ;  while  in  none  of  them 
does  the  patient  endure  the  same  amount 
of  suffering  as  in  angina  ;  4thl_v,  we  have 
seen  a  case  in  which   tic  preceded   angina, 
or,  in  other  words,   the  patient  had  neu- 
ralgia  of  the  branches   of  the   fifth    pair 
going  to  t  e  face,  before  those  of  the  eighth 
(going  to  the  heart)  were  affected  by  the 
same   disease.     These,  and   other   reasons 
that  might  be  mentioned,  serve   to    show 
that  something  more  than  an  organic  lesion 
is  required  to  constitute  the  disease  under 
consideration,  and  to  confirm  tlie  opinion 
of   Jurine,     Desportes,     Laennec,     Chap- 
m.an,   and   Copland,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
neuralgia    of  the  pulmonary    and  cardiac 
nerves,  affecting  the  functions  of  the  heart 
and  respiratory  organs,  and  extending  by 
nei-vous   connection  to    other   parts  ;    the 
organic  lesions  found  in  fatal  cases  beinpf 
either  coincidences  or  effects  of  the  disease." 
Treatment  in  the  attack. — If  the  pulse  is 
full  and  strong,  and  the  patient  stout  and 
plethoric,  bleeding  froua  the  arm  sliould  be 
practised  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  weak  and 
debditated,  and  the  pulse  feeble  and  slow, 
it  should  be  altogether  avoided.     And  in- 
stead of  bleeding,  a  flannel  wrung  out   of 
hot  water  and   sprinkled  with   turpentine 
should  be  jilaeed  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  ;  the  feet  put  in  hot  water  containing 
mustard,    and    sixty   drops    of    laudanum 
given  immediately  in  a  glass  of  any  strong 
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^irit :  if  relief  is  not  speedily  obtained  this 
dose  may  be  repeated  with  perfect  safety  ; 
an  J  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm  m  relieving 
the  pain.  This  should  be  followed  by  tiie 
exhibition  of  some  antispasmodic  and  car- 
minative, sucli  as  ether,  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  or  ammoniatcd  tincture  of  vale- 
rian in  cinnamon  or  mint  water,  in  order  to 
assist  the  stomach  to  expel  the  gas  which 
distends  it ;  these  should  also  be  given 
after  bleeding  in  those  cases  in  whicli  it  is 
practised,  for  wlien  greatly  distended,  as  it 
coram  jnly  is  in  this  disease,  tlie  stomach 
pushes  up  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm  : 
this  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
and  so  impedes  tlie  movements  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
distension  of  tlie  stomach  is  the  cause  of 
the  pain  in  the  breast ;  for  the  pain  at  tlie 
heart  is  felt  before  tlie  distension  of  the 
Btomacii  is  complained  of. 

Trvalment  ii  the  in'erval. —  In  the  first 
place  it  wdl  be  absolutely  necessary  to  dis- 
cover by  the  most  carefid  exam  mat  ion 
what  ai'e  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  avoid 
them  if  possible,  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  actual  conchtion  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope. 

For  example,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  patient's  habits  and  manner  of  living  ; 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver, 
(and  uterus  if  a  female)  ;  the  condition  of 
plethora  or  antcmia,  and  the  predisposition 
to  gout,  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia  :  in 
short,  every  appreciable  disorder  of  the 
system  is  to  be  met  by  the  appropriate 
remedies,  and  con-eeted  as  far  as  possible. 
If  the  stethoscope  sliould  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover any  abnormal  condition  of  the  heai-t, 
the  treatment  must  have  a  special  refer- 
ence to  that  condition  :  of  eom'se,  where 
there  is  serious  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
a  cure  is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  here  the  ut- 
most we  can  do  is  to  palliate  the  urgent 
symptoms.  The  remedies  wliichhave  been 
found  most  useful  are  leeching,  or  cupping 
and  counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  by  means  of  croton-oil  liniment, 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  repeated  blisters 
or  issues,  with  low  diet  in  the  cases  of 
stout  plethoric  individuals.  With  weakly 
debilitated  subjects  an  opposite  plan  of 
treatment  ought  to  be  followed  :  tonics, 
sucli  as  bark  and  steel,  should  be  exhibited 
with  nourishment  and  cordials.  Various 
other  medicines  have  been  recommended  in 
angina  ;  the  preparations  of  iron,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenical  solution, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  mercurials,  and  col- 
chicum,  may  all  be  prescribed  witli  advan- 
tage according  to  the  various  indications 
afibrded  by  the  histoiy  of  each  individual 
case. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  men- 


tion that  Laennec  recommended  magne- 
tism, and  Kneeland  electricity  ;  and  that 
Heberden  gave  an  opiate  at  bed- time  wiien 
tlie  attacks  occurred  during  the  night. 
Moreover,  cases  of  every  variety  of  compli- 
cation will  be  much  benefited  by  pure  air 
and  gentle  exercise,  together  with  an  entire 
change  of  all  the  habits  and  cu'cumstances 
jjrejudicial  to  the  patient's  well-being,  in 
wiiieh  the  disease  had  its  origin. 


COJIJtEXTS  UPOX  TEE  MEDICAL  ETIDEyCE 
IN  AN  ALLEGED  CASE  OF  MCEDEIl  BV 
nAXGING. 

Sib, — Our  profession  has  too  frequently, 
and  not  seldom  with  reason,  had  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  retarding  rather  than  of 
promoting  the  ends  of  justice,  when  it» 
members  have  been  called  into  tlie  witness- 
box.  By  hesitations,  contradictions,  ver- 
bosity, or  pedantry,  tlie  medical  witness 
lias  occasionally  excited  tlie  anger  of  a 
judge,  and  the  contempt  of  the  bar,  while 
lie  has  only  mystified  the  jury.  On  the 
other  hand,  abundant  are  the  instances  in 
wliich  the  clear  and  unhesitating  denosi- 
tion  of  facts,  the  intelligible  and  unan- 
swerable statement  of  opinions,  have 
guided  and  instmcted  judge,  counsel,  and 
jury.  Frequently  as  we  maintaii  that  such 
evidence  is  given  by  the  medical  witness, 
it  may  not  be  uniustructive  to  your  readers 
to  refer  to  an  example,  that  has  recently 
occurred,  of  the  value  of  medical  evid'.moe 
when  properly  and  confidently  given. 

At  the  last  Exeter  Assizes,  a  trial  took 
place  before  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  m 
wliich  William  Edwards  Rowe  was  in- 
dicted for  the  wilful  mui'der  of  John 
Bunker,  on  the  7th  of  Mardi ;  in  which 
case  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence 
was  adduced  to  have  justified  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty,"  had  not  medical  evidence  shovm 
that  death  was  the  residt  of  suicide. 

We  proceed  to  relate  the  circumstancesi 
The  body  of  a  youth  was  found  hanging 
from  the  fork  of  a  tree,  with  the  knees  bent, 
and  the  liands  nearly  touching  the  ground. 
The  witness  who  discovered  the  body  thus 
described  its  position  : — 

"  I  saw  something  ap]5arently  lying  down 
in  the  orchard.  I  looked  more,  and  I  saw 
the  appearance  of  somebody's  legs.  I 
called  out  twice,  but  received  no  answer. 
I  went  into  the  orchard,  and  when  I  came 
to  a  tree,  I  found  the  poor  boy  hanging  to 
the  tree.  I  lifted  him  up,  untied  the  rope 
from  the  tree,  and  put  liim  down  on  the 
ground,  and  slackened  the  rope  tliat  was 
round  his  neck.  I  did  not  knock  him 
against  the  tree  at  all  in  taldng  him  down. 
[The  rope  was  produced.]  I  went  and 
gave  llie  alarm  at  the  farm.  The  crown  of 
the  boy's  head  was  a  foot  from  the  fork  of 
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iihc  tree  whore  the  rope  was.  His  legs 
touchod  Ihi-  f;rouiul.  One  leg  was  crossed 
over  the  other,  ami  the  knee  of  one  leg 
was  on  the  grouiul.  His  hands  were  liaiig- 
ing  down,  and  blood  was  flowing  from  his 
Jiose  down  into  liis  mouth  ;  but  tlie  blood 
-was  then  dry  and  stiff.  Old  Mr.  Kowe 
went  down  with  me  to  the  oreluird  where 
the  boy  was  lying.  Two  men,  >'ieliolls 
and  Karn,  had  gone  down  first.  We  put 
the  body  into  tlie  eart,  and  took  it  to  the 
liouse.  There  was  some  straw  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cart.  His  cap  was  lying 
half  a  yard  from  the  tree.  Ills  trousers 
and  hands  were  dn-ty. 

"  Cross-examined.  —  I  was  very  much 
iliu-ried.  I  got  him  down  from  the  tree  as 
fast  as  I  eould.  The  right  side  of  his  head 
touched  the  tree  wlien  I  first  saw  him.  1 
might  have  said  that  the  boy  had  hung 
himself,  because  that  was  my  impression 
when  I  found  him  there.  He  was  dead 
And  stiff  when  I  found  him.  When  we  got 
him  to  the  house  we  carried  him  up  stairs 
and  put  him  on  the  bed.  The  rope  was 
tighter  round  his  neek  than  it  was  round 
the  tree.  It  was  a  running  knot.  The 
tree  w^as  four  land  yards  from  the  road.  I 
showed  many  persons  how  I  fomid  him, 
and  how  the  rope  was  tied." 

The  deceased  had  been  seen  alive  a  few 
hours  before  his  body  had  been  discovered. 
The  general  evidence  wont  to  show  that 
the  last  person  w  ho  was  seen  to  have  been 
near  to,  or  to  have  spoken  with  deceased, 
was  an  individual  who  had  reason  to  con- 
sider that  his  character  had  been  aspersed 
by  deceased ;  and  from  the  facts  deposed 
to,  a  strong  presumption  existed  that  the 
aforesaid  individual  was  the  murderer. 

In  this  case  the  medical  evidence  proved 
the  inference  to  be  incorrect.  We  here 
submit  this  evidence,  which  there  is  no 
doubt  mfluenced  the  minds  of  the  jury  to 
the  formation  of  a  just  opinion,  whereby 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man  was  saved  :  — 

"  William  P.  Mole.— I  am  a  surgeon.  I 
was  sent  for  on  the  7th  of  March.  I  ar- 
rived about  ten  at  night.  I  saw  the  body. 
There  were  froth  and  blood  about  the 
mouth.  There  was  a  mark  of  the  cord  all 
round  the  np]icr  part  of  he  neck,  with  a 
mark  under  the  right  jaw.  The  cheeks 
were  discoloured  with  blood,  and  so  were 
the  eyelids.  There  was  a  mark  as  of  a 
blow  on  the  left  temple.  There  was  a 
small  spot  of  dried  blood  under  the  nostril. 
On  Saturday,  the  8th,  I  had  the  boy 
stripped.  There  was  no  mark  of  violence 
on  the  head.  I  made  another  examination 
•on  the  Sunday.  There  were  several  extra- 
Tasations  of  blood  under  the  seal]).  It  pre- 
sented a  healthy  appearance.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  suffocation  from  strangula- 
tion. 


"  Cross-examined. — His  nails  were  un- 
broken ;  they  were  rather  short.  There 
was  nothing  indicating  resistance  on  his 
part.  Ilis  shirt-collar  was  buttoned.  I 
consider  it  possible  that  the  mark  on  the 
temple  might  have  been  caused  by  the  boy 
struggling  against  the  tree.  There  was  no 
fracture  of  any  bone.  The  mark  on  tlie 
temple  was  only  external,  and  I  considered 
it  had  not  been  a  severe  blow.  Death  was 
caused  by  the  cord  round  the  neck.  It  is 
possible  "that  a  party  found  as  the  boy  was 
might  have  committed  suicide. 

"  Re-examined.  —  I  do  not  consider  it 
probable  that  the  boy  committed  suicide." 

"  John  Whip]ile. — I  am  a  surgeon,  and 
have  been  in  practice  25  yeai-s.  Served  my 
f  imcin  tlie  NavalHospital.  1  viewedand exa- 
mined this  body  after  it  had  been  exhumed. 
The  nails  were  shoi't  and  smooth.  No 
marks  of  violence  except  over  the  left  eye, 
where  there  was  a  slight  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  There  was  a 
black  patch  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
scalp  corresponding  with  the  external 
mark.  There  were  several  s]iots  of  extra- 
vasated  blood  which  indicated  external 
violence.  The  only  way  I  coidd  account 
for  their  being  caused  was  by  a  blow.  I 
tried  to  remove  them  by  washing,  but  I 
could  not  succeed.  It  strikes  me  that  it 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  fist,  and  I  should  say 
more  than  on  ■  blow.  It  must  have  been 
more  by  a  dragging  than  a  straight  blow. 
The  appearance  on  the  scalp  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  strangidation.  The 
blow  might  have  stunned  the  boy  for  a 
time.  The  neek  indicated  that  a  ligature 
liad  been  passed  round  it.  Strangulation 
was  the  cause  of  the  death.  From  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  found,  as  described 
by  the  witnesses,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  have  committed  suicide.  I  have 
seen  such  histances,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
probable.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
suicide  when  the  hands  rested  on  the 
ground.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  case.  I 
til  ink  insensibihty  comes  on  so  imper- 
ceptibly  that  tliey  lose  the  power  of  con- 
trol over  themselves. 

"Cross-examined.  —  The  previous  acts 
form  no  criterion  with  regard  to  suicide. 
A  servant  of  my  own  made  a  very  good 
dinner,  and  within  a  very  shoi-t  period  de- 
stroyed himself.  He  was  particularly 
cheerful  that  day.  The  pressure  on  the 
jugular  would  produce  stupefaction.  There 
was  no  appearance  inconsistent  with  a 
suicidal  act. 

"  Ee  examined.— I  think  the  bruise  O'i 
the  temple  was  produced  by  some  otlv.T 
cause  than  knocking  against  the  tree.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  man  in  his  reason  hang- 
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ing  himself.     I  slionld  not  think  tliis  per- 
son could  have  screamed. 

"  By  the  Judge. — I  could  collect  nothing 
from  the  marks  of  the  ligature  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  it  was  suicide." 

The  fads  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses 
were  more  than  enough  to  outweigh  their 
mere  opinions.  There  was  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  suicide,  and  to  have  justified  the 
instructions  of 

"Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  who, in  summing 
up,  said  the  question  in  this  case  would  be 
purely  a  question  of  fact,  depending  upon 
the  conclusion  the  juiy  should  come  to 
upon  tlie  evidence  they  had  heard,  and  it 
was,  wheflicr  this  unfortunate  boy,  John 
Bunkei",  had  come  to  his  death  by  his  own 
hand  or  not  ?  If  they  were  of  opmion  that 
he  had  destroyed  himself,  or  that  it  was 
left  in  reasonable  doubt,  the  rest  of  the 
inquiry  w-ould  be  irrelevant ;  but  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  John  Bunker  came  to 
his  end  by  the  violent  act  of  some  one, 
then  the  remaming  question  would  be 
whether,  upon  the  evidence,  it  was  clearly 
made  out  tliat  the  prisoner  was  properly 
charged  with  having  committed  that  act. 

"  The  jury  having  retired  about  half  an 
hour,  gave  a  verdict  of  Xot  Guilty" 

Of  the  soundness  of  tliis  verdict  there  can 
be  no  dilFerence  of  opinion.  The  accused 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  capital  punish- 
ment, and  that  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
through  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence. 

On  this  ground  alone  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  this  trial,  in  order  that  they  may  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  their  evidence,  and  tlie 
power  they  hold  on  such  occasions  of  de- 
ciding the  question  of  life  or  death. 
I  remain, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Medicus. 

August  16,  1851. 
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Observations  on  Clinical  Surgery — Vari. 
cocele.  By  M.  Jides  Roux,  Surgeon-in- 
Chicf  of  the  Marine  at  Toulon. 

Varicocele  was  long  considered  an  incu- 
rable disease,  or  one  which  could  not  be 
interfered  with  except  under  rare  circum- 
stances, and  never  without  incurring  risk 
to  the  life  of  the  individual.  Science  has 
introduced  great  improvement  on  this 
point ;  the  works  of  Breschct,  Keynard, 
Landuzy,  Y('li)eau,  Vidal,  Ricord,  tlie 
author,  and  otlicrs,  have  rendered  the  ra- 
dical cure   of  varicocele  an  incontestable 


fact ;  so  well  established,  indeed,  that  M. 
Roux  states  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
practise  constriction  of  all  the  elements  of 
the  cord,  except  the  vas  deferens,  in  a  case 
of  obstinate  ueural<;ia  of  the  testicle.  The 
manner  in  which  ]M.  Roux  operates,  will, 
he  supposes,  not  be  immediately  imitated 
by  every  surgeon,  but  he  is  not  without 
hope  that  the  perusal  of  the  following  case 
may  receive  the  approval  of  some. 

M.  Douadey,  coiffem',  thuty-two  years 
of  age,  presented  all  the  characters  of  a  ner- 
vous  temperament.  In  1840,  after  vene- 
real gratification,  he  experienced  the  most 
acute  pain  in  Ids  limbs,  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  right  testicle.  These  pains  lasted  five 
nioutlis.  Two  years  later  they  returned, 
and  tormented  the  patient  for  about  six 
months.  In  1846  and  1848  he  also  suf- 
fered from  a  return  of  the  complaint,  accom- 
panied with  other  neuralgic  aflcctions.  In 
tlie  month  of  January  1849,  the  patient 
bruised  his  testicle  ;  tlie  pains  then  re- 
appeared W'ith  more  intensity  than  ever. 
Tliis  neuralgia,  wliich  resisted  the  best  di- 
rected treatment,  now  caused  great  depres- 
sion of  spirits. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  patient 
consulted  M.  Roux,  who  found  him  in  the 
following  condition.  His  features  were 
much  altered  ;  he  was  emaciated.  There 
was  an  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
with  a  tendency  to  suicide.  The  right  tes- 
ticle and  cord  had  their  ordinary  appear- 
ance ;  they  were  the  seat  of  excruciating 
pain,  which  left  the  patient  no  rest ;  the 
slightest  pressure  induced  the  most  intense 
sufTermg.  The  epididymis  and  canal  pre- 
sented nothing  miusual ;  the  veins  were 
slightly  dilated  ;  a  slight  nodosity  was  felt 
at  some  points  ;  there  was  in  fact  incipient 
varicocele  ;  the  veins  of  the  left  cord  were 
in  a  similar  condition,  but  free  from  pain. 
The  riglit  lower  extremity  was  the  seat  of 
pain,  and  could  not  be  freely  extended. 

Emollients,  antiphlogistics,  purgatives, 
narcotics,  local  irritants,  morphine  vesi- 
cants,— all  failed  to  bring  any  alleviation. 
The  patient  at  length  pressed  M.  Roux  to 
perform  the  operation  for  varicocele,  of 
which  he  had  heard  mention.  His  request 
was,  under  the  pecuUarly  distl-essing  cir- 
cunitances  of  the  case,  arceded  to.  On 
the  12  th  of  June  chloroform  was  admi- 
nistered, and  the  operation  par  enroulement 
performed.  The  results  were  jjcrfectly  sa- 
tisfactory ;  the  wires  were  three  times  tight- 
ened. The  pain  which  was  caused  at  these 
times  was  trifling,  notwithstanding  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  patient,  wjio  was  ready 
to  exaggerate  them.  On  the  Gth  of  July 
the  wir^s  came  away  ;  and  on  the  26tli 
cicatrization  was  complete. 

The  success  of  tlic  operation  is  due,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Roux,  to  the  division  of 
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the  nerves  of  the  s[ieriimtic  cord.  The  in- 
chision  of  all  the  elements  of  the  cord,  ex- 
cept the  vas  defei-on--,  ensured  tlial  divi- 
Bioii  with  more  certainty  than  the  ai)pUca- 
tion  of  a  ligature  to,  or  incision  of,  the 
nerve  itself.  Tlie  subcutaneous  dissection 
tliat  is  required,  anio\uils  only  to  the  isola- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  from  the  other  ele- 
•inents  of  the  cord,  and  is  readdy  ctieeted 
by  the  fingers.  The  separation  of  the 
nerve  alone  in  neuralgia  of  the  testicle  is  no 
more  jtracticable  than  is  tliat  of  the  veins 
in  varicocele  ;  hence  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  entire  division  of  all  the 
structures  in  these  two  dilicrent  patholo- 
gical stales ;  a  proceeding  which  is  also 
free  from  the  accidents  and  liability  to  re- 
lapse which  attend  division  or  ligature  of 
either  veins  or  nerve. 

M.  Koux  observed  that  varicocele  of  the 
right  side  is  extremely  uncommon,  and 
stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  assisting 
31.  Tidal  in  operating  upon  the  right  tes- 
ticle, he  happened  to  place  his  hand  upon 
the  patient's  chest,  and  felt  tlic  heart 
beating  on  the  riglit  side  ;  in  this  case  a 
transposition  of  viscera  existed,  so  that  in 
truth  this  varicocele  did  not  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 
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TIEST  EXAMINATION    FOB    THE   DEGKEE  OF 
BACHELOK  OF  MEDICINE. 

EXAMINATION  FOE  HONOUES. 

Anatomy  and  Physiologj/. 

llillier,  Thos.,  Exhibition  and  Gold  Medal, 
University  College. 

Tunzelmann,  J.  "W.  dc,  Gold  Medal,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Roberts,  WilUam,  University  College. 

Ekin,  James,  University  College. 

Robbs,  ^Villiam  Edward,  King's  College. 

Ramskill,  Josiah,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Carter,  Henry  Vandyke,  St.  George's  Hosp. 

"Winter,  John  !Xewnhani,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Cheminiry. 
Roberts,   William,   Exhibition  and   Gold 

Medal,  University  College. 
Ramskill,  Josiah,  Gold  iledal,  Guy's  Hosp. 
Hillier,  Thomas,  University  College. 
Tunzelmann,  J.  ^Y.  de.  University  College. 
Cai'ter,  Henry  Vandyke,  St.  George's  Hosp. 

Materia  Mcdica  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Ramskill,  Josiah,  Exhibition  and  Gold 
Medal,  Guy's  Kcspital. 


Tunzelmann,  J.  W.  de,  Gold  Medal,  Uni- 

vcrsity  College. 
Hillier,  'J'hoinas,  University  College, 
^lushct,  \\'illi;un  J5oyd,  University  College. 
Winter.  John  Newnhain,  (^<uy's  Hospital. 
Ekin,  James,  rnni-rsit}-  Cnjleirc. 
Briggs,  Henry,  University  Cjllegc. 
Roberts,  William,  University  College. 

Structural  and  Physiological  Bitmiy. 

Tunzelmann,  J.   W.  de.  Gold  Medal,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Hillier.  Thomas,  University  College. 

Ramskill,  Josiah,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Eriggs,  Henry,  University  College. 

Winter,  John  jS'ewnham,  Guy's  ilospital. 

M.B.      FIRST  EXAMINATION.  — 1851. 
EXAMINATION  FOK  ItONOVKS. 

Thursday,  .\ugust  14.— Mornitis,  10  to  1. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Examiners,  F.  Kieenan,  Esq.  and  Prof. 

SlIAEPEY. 

Commencing  the  dissection  at  the  integu- 
ments, and  continuing  it  to  the  anterior 
of  the  vertebral  column,  describe  the  parts 
successively  met  with  in  a  portion  of  the 
neck  bounded  below  by  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum  and  first  pair  of  ribs,  above 
by  a  line  drawn  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  on  the  sides  by 
lines  corresponding  to  the  external  borders 
of  the  scalcni  antici  muscles.  The  form, 
position,  and  connexion  of  the  parts  to  be 
described,  but  not  their  internal  .istructure. 

Afternoon,  3  to  G. 
Examiners,  F.  Kieenan,  Esq.  and  Prof. 

SflAEPEi'. 

1.  Describe  the  parts  situated  in  the 
plantar  region  of  the  foot  (except  the  bones) 
in  tJic  order  in  wliicli  they  present  them- 
selves in  dissection. 

2.  Explain  the  following  points  respect- 
ing tlic  non-stria<^ed  muscular  tissue,  viz. : 
— the  parts  of  the  'oody  in  which  it  occurs, 
its  aspect  and  mode  of  arrangement  as  ap- 
parent to  the  naked  eye,  its  microscopic 
characters,  and  the  dilferences  which  it 
presents  in  different  situations. 

Friday,  August  15.— Jlorning;,  10  to  1. 

Chemistry, 

Examiner,  Professor  Beande. 

1.  How  was  C/</oro/or»i  first  obtained? 
What  is  the  best  process  for  its  production 
and  purification  ?  Give  the  forinulic  illus- 
trative of  its  formation,  and  dcccribe  its 
properties,  and  the  tests  of  its  purity. 

2.  Crive  an  outline  of  tlie  proximate  ana- 
lysis of  the  muscular  Jlesh  of  animals,  and 
state  the  composition  and  properties  of  its 
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several  component  principles,  and  the  modes 
of  separating  them  in  a  pure  state. 

3.  Describe  the  phenomena,  1,  oi  electro- 
static,  and  2,  of  eleclrodynamic  induction  : 
explaining,  1,  the  influence  of  tlie  charged 
conductor  of  the  common  electrical  ma- 
chine, upon  surroimding  bodies,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  the  aii* ;  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  charge  of  the  Lejden  Jar 
is  maintained ;  and,  2,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  volta-electric  curient 
produces  induced  currents  in  an  adjacent 
conductor;  and  illustrate  the  latter  sub- 
ject by  a  description  of  the  construction 
and  effects  of  the  apparatus  commonly 
called  the  electro-dynamic  machine. 

[It  is  expected  that  detailed  answers  he 
given  to  the  above  questions.] 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mistry. 
Examiner,  Dr.  Pereiea. 

1.  You  are  requested  to  describe  the 
cerebro-spinal  class  of  medicines  com- 
monly called  Narcotics.  The  description  is 
to  include  the  enumeration  and  physiolo- 
gical classification  of  these  agents,  their 
effects,  modus  operandi,  and  medicinal  iises. 

2.  Give  the  pharmacological  history  of 
IMcrcury  and  its  compounds,  to  embrace 
the  medicinal  and  poisonous  effects  of  those 
agents,  their  therapeutical  uses,  and  anti- 
dotal treatment,  and  the  preparation,  com- 
position, chemical  characteristics,  and  spe- 
cial medicmal  properties,  of  those  mercurial 
compounds  which  are  contained  in  the 
London  Pliarmacopceia. 

[Detailed  answers  to  these  questions  are 
expected.] 

Examiner,  Rev.  Professor  Hexslow. 

Saturday,  Au^st  16.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Botany. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms  : — Umbi- 
licus, Sihcida,  Embryo,  Cirrus,  Nucleus, 
Lodicula. 

2.  Explain  the  pecidiar  conditions  of  the 
Pollen  in  an  Asclepias,  and  the  mode  of  its 
action  in  securing  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovules. 

3.  Within  what  limits  may  we  appa- 
rently restrict  the  production  of  Hybrids 
among  plants  ? 

4.  Compare  the  modes  in  which  the  nu- 
trition of  a  Cuscuta  and  a  Tiscum  is  car- 
ried on,  as  contrasted  with  the  nutrition  of 
a  Quercus. 

5.  Explain  the  changes  to  which  Starch 
is  subjected,  before  it  is  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  development  of  tissue. 

G.  Describe  the  specimens  on  the  Table 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  arc  num- 
bered, and  (so  far  as  tliey  may  admit)  ac- 
cording to  the  following  scheme  : — 

(a).  Stem.    General  Character. 


(6.)  Leaves,     Arrangement. 

(c.)  Stipulation. 

{d.)  Composition. 

(e.)  Form. 

(/.)   Margin  and  Incision. 

(jr.)  Tenation. 

(A.)  Inflorescence.     G-eneral  Character. 

(i.) Braeteal  appendages. 

( j.)  Flower.     Peculiarities  of  Calyx. 

{k.)  -— CoroUa. 

(/.) Stamens.. 

(noticing  insertion.) 

(rn.)  Disk. 

(«.) Pistil. 

(as  to  Ovary,  Style,  Stigma,  &P!acentation.)' 

(o.)  Fruit.     G-eneral  Character. 

{p.)  Dehiscence. 

[q.)  Placeritation. 

(r.)  Arrangement  of  Embryo  vol 

Seed. 

(<.)  Reasons  for  referring  the  specimen 
to  a  particidar  Order  to  wliich  it 
may  belong  or  seem  to  approximate. 

(/.)  The  "Regions"  and  "Stations"  usu- 
ally affected  by  the  species  of  that 
Order. 
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Meeting  at  Freemasons'  Tavern^  London. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Otficers  of  Hospitals  lor  the  insane,  held  at 
tlie  Freemasons'  Tavern,  in  London,  on 
Tliursday,  July  I7th,  the  toUowing  members- 
were  present  :  Dr.  John  Conolly,  Visiting 
Physician,  county  Middlesex,  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Hanwell ;  Dr.  R.  L.  Williams, 
do..  North  Wales  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Denbigh  ;  Dr.  Kirkman,  Resident  Piiysi- 
cian,  County  Suffolk  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  ;  Dr.  Nesbitt,  do.,  Northampton  ; 
Doctor  Bucknill,  do.,  Devon  ;  Dr.  Begley,. 
Resident  Surgeon,  county  Middlesex  ;  Mr. 
Diamond,  do.,  county  Surrey  ;  Dr.  H. 
Ramsay,  Gloucester ;  Dr.  Stewart,  Resident 
Physician,  District  Hospital  for  tlie  Insane, 
Belfast ;  Dr.  Boyd,  do.,  county  Somerset, 
do. ;  Mr.  Prosser,  Resident  Medical  Super- 
intendent, Leicester  do. ;  Mr.  Alderson,  do., 
Nottingham  ;  Dr.  S.  Allen,  Resident  Phy- 
sician of  the  Marylebone  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  ;  Mr.  Ley,  Resident  Medical  Super- 
intendent, Oxford  and  Berks,  do.  ;  Dr. 
Wintle,  do.,  Warneford  Hospital  for  t!ie 
Insane,  Oxford  ;  Mr.  Eccleston,  do..  West 
Derby  Countj-  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Rainiiill,  Prcscot  ;  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow, 
Hauiinersmitli  ;  Dr.  H.  Monro,  Mayfair  ; 
Dr.  ^^^  Conolly,  Hayes  Park ;  Mr.  Corn- 
wall, Fairford",  Gloucester;  Sir.  Mallam, 
Hooknorton,  Oxon  ;  Dr.  Bush,  Sandywcll 
Park,  Ciieltc  iham  :  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Bristol ; 
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Dr.  Basconibc,  Wvkc  Hoiiso,  liroiitrord  ; 
J)r.  Cox,  Fishponds,  liristol. 

Dr.  John  Coxolly,  tlio  senior  niouibcr 
present  of  the  Metropolitan  Ilo.spitals  for 
the  Insane,  was  requested  to  tnko  the 
chair. 

Dr.  Stewaht,  Secretary  of  tlie  Associa- 
tion for  Irehuul,  was  retjuested  to  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  uieetini;. 

Tlie  usual  report  made  by  the  Secretaries 
■was  read  anil  adopted. 

The  CiiAlUMAX  brielly  and  ably  addres- 
■eed  the  nieetini;  concerning  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  services  it  uiigiit  usefully  perform,  such 
as  the  revision  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  A;c. 

Mr.  Ley,  ifr.  Aloekson,  Dr.  W.  Co- 
IfOLLY,  and  other  gentlemen,  respectively 
directed  attention  to  the  necessity  there 
existed  for  an  improved  state  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  rclatmg  to  Lunacy. 

It  was  then  resolved  luianimously, — 
"That  a  Committee  be  formed  to  examme 
the  Lunacy  Acts  and  to  draw  uj)  a  report 
thereon,  indicatnig  ambiguities  and  defects, 
and  suggesting  alterations  and  anu ndment  s ; 
such  report  to  be  printed  and  cu-culated 
among  the  members  of  the  Association  for 
their  adoption,  and  subsequently  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretarj-  of  State  and  to  t]>e 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  ;  and  that  the 
above  Committee  consist  of  the  following 
members  : — Dr.  J.  Conollv.  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  Dr.  Bucknill,  Dr.  Hitch,  Dr. 
Kesbitt,  Dr.  Boyd,  Dr.  CorseUis,  and 
Mr.  Diamond." 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  was  requested  to 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  and  to 
arrange  in  proper  form  the  ^'^Titten  state- 
ments tliat  might  be  supplied  on  the  sub- 
ject for  which  it  was  appohited,  which  he 
consented  to  do,  it  being  understood  that 
although  the  above  Committee  undertook 
to  apply  themselves  especially  to  the  object 
for  whicli  it  was  formed,  yet  the  assistance 
and  suggestions  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Association  would  be  willingly  received. 

The  Chatkmax  read  an  extract  irom  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Williams, 
of  the  Gloucester  Ilospital  for  the  Insane, 
urging  the  propriety  of  a  petition  being 
addressed  by  the  Association  to  Parliament, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  criminal 
lui/lum,  and  obsening  that  such  an  asylum 
had  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  Ireland,  and  found  to  work  admirably. 
I  The  Cliairman,  with  much  feeling  and  abi- 
lity, alluded  to  the  unfavourable  position  in 
which  criminals  were  now  placed  if  the  plea 
of  insanity  was  admitted,  —their  doom  being 
actually  worse  than  transportation,  and 
almost  woi"se  than  dcatli. 

Dr.  vStewakt  stated  that  he  had  visited 
the  central  asylum  near  DubHn,  which  he 
considered  to  be  admirably  circimistanced 


in  all  essential  i-espccts  for  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  its  situation,  too,  being  most  cheerful 
and  picturesque,  anditswiiole  management 
most  ably  and  humanely  coiulucted  by 
Dr.  Corbett,  the  resident  physician,  ap- 
pointed by  government.  After  observing 
ujion  tlu^  great  relief  now  allbrdetl  to  the 
liospitals  for  tlie  insane  in  Ireland,  by  the 
criminal  insane  being  placed  in  an  entirely 
distinct  establisiunent,  he  presented  to  the 
Association,  in  the  name  of  the  CTOVcrn- 
nient  Inspectors  of  Asylums  in  Ireland — 
Drs.  White  and  Nugent— their  "Fifth 
General  Keport  on  the  District  Criminal 
and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland," 
containing:  full  particulars  and  statistics  of 
the  central  asylum  in  common  with  all  the 
other  asylums  in  thai  coiuitry. 

Dr.  FoRBE5  WixsLOW  supported  the 
necessity  for  a  central  criminal  asylum  iu 
England,  where  the  criminal  lunatics  might 
be  properly  classified,  concluding  his  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  by  alluding,  with 
much  energy  and  feeling,  to  the  indignities 
and  browbeatiiigs  which,  of  late  especially, 
medical  witnesses  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  respectability  were  subjected  to,  both 
from  the  bench  and  the  bar,  when  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases. 

Dr.  K1RKM.A.X  advocated  the  importance 
of  a  criminal  asylum  being  estabUshed,  and 
strongly  advised  that  the  Association 
should  lose  no  time  in  following  the  example 
of  Ireland  iu  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  so  much  affecting  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  ordinary  inmates  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Drs.  JS'esbitt  and  B^CK^^LL,  and  Mi*. 
Ogiltie,  having  expressed  similar  views, 
and  siiewn  the  inconveniences  and  injustice 
of  present  aiTangements  for  criminal  luna- 
tics, it  was  unanimously  resolved — 1.  That 
it  is  desirable  that  there  shoidd  be  a  cen- 
tral asylum  for  criminal  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land, distinct  irom  any  asylum  in  which 
the  insane,  not  criminal,  are  received.  2. 
That  Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Gloucester  Hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  be  requested  to  give 
his  best  consideration  to  this  subject,  and 
to  prepare  a  petition,  tobcsiibmitted  tothe 
members  of  this  Association,  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  Eesolved  unanimously, 
that  the  especial  tlianks  of  the  Association 
be  given  to  Drs.  White  and  Nugent,  the 
Government  Inspectors  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  in  Ireland,  for  their  courtesy  in  now 
presenting  the  Association  with  their  lately 
published  valuable  annual  report,  and  for 
the  great  improvement  they  liave  been  so 
instrumental  in  effecting  in  the  District 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  in  Ireland,  by  ob- 
taining the  decision  of  Government  in  i'avour 
of  none  but  medical  men,  didy  quahficd 
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and  experienced,  being,  for  the  future,  ap- 
pointed the  resident  superintendent ^^  of 
those  important  pubUc  institutions.  -iVlso, 
resolved  unanimously,  that  Drs.  White  and 
2^ agent  be  elected  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  re- 
solutions be  duly  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  Secretaries. 

The  following  resolutions  -were  also 
agreed  to :— That  the  annual  meetuig  of 
the  Association  be,  in  future,  held  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  second  Saturday  of  July,  in 
each  year,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at 
one  o'clock,  p.m.  The  q\iai-terly  meetmgs, 
of  such  members  of  the  Association  as  can 
conveniently  attend  them,  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Satui-dav  in  the  months  of  Marcli, 
June,  September,  and  December,  in  each  j 
year,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.  (Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow  ofiered  the  use  of  his  rooins,  m 
Albemarle  Street,  for  those  meetings.) 
That  Mr.  Diamond,  of  the  Surrey  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  be  requested  to  act  as  Me- 
tropolitan Secretary.  That  Dr.  Williams, 
of  the  Gloucester  Hospital  for  the  Ir.sane, 
be  requested  to  continue  his  valuable  ser- 
vices as  Secretary.  That  the  annual  sub- 
scription, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ima- 
voidable  expenses,  be  five  shillings. 

Mr.  Aldersox,  of  tlie  Nottingham  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  exhibited  and  explained 
an  improved  lock-button,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  dress  of  the  insane,  ior 
•which  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  him. 

It  was  proposed  and  agreed  to,  that  the 
Association  visit  the  New  Additional  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  at  Colney  Hatch,  on  next  day 
(Friday^  at  one  o'clock,  p.m.  ;  also,  the 
Asylum'for  Idiots,  at  Highgate,  on  Satur- 
day forenoon,  the  19th  instant ;  and,  on 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Diamond,  the  Surrey 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  :  in  tlie  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  Bethlem  Hospital. 

All  the  gentlemen  present  were  voted 
members  of  the  Association,  as  also.  Dr. 
Stilwell,  of  Hallingdon;  Dr.  Tukc,  Chis- 
wick ;  Mr.  Denne,  Hanwell ;  iMr.  Daniel, 
SoutliaU  Park  ;  Dr.  Wliite,  Kesident  Pliy- 
sician.  Carlo w  District  Hospital  for  the 
Insane;  Dr.  Corbett,  ditto,  Central  Asylum, 
Dundrum  ;  Dr.  Power,  Visiting  Physician, 
Cork  District  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;  Dr. 
Hood,  resident  Physician,  Colney  Hatch  ; 
Dr.  Davev,  ditto  :  JMr.  Snape,  Resident 
Surgeon,  Surrey  Hospital  for  the  Insane ; 
Mr.  G-reen,  Resident  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, Borough  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Birmingham  ;  Dr.  Pritchard,  Abington 
Abbey,  Northampton  ;  Dr.  Maxwell,  Resi- 
dent Medical  Superintendent,  Asylum  for 
Idiots  ;  Dr.  Wood,  Resident  Physician, 
Bethlem  Hospital. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously— That  the 


cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to 
Dr.  Stewart,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Ireland,  for  his  attendance  and 
valuable  services  at  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Conolly  having  left  the  Chair,  and  Dr. 
Lloyd  Williams  i  aving  taken  it,  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously,  that  the  marked  tlianks 
of  this  "meeting  be  given  to  Dr.  John 
Conolly  for  tlw  very  able  and  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties 
as  chairman  of  this  mcetmg. 

Adjourned  meeting  at  Colney  Hatch  New 
Hospital  fur  tlie  Insane  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  on  Friday,  July  1  %th. 

Piescnt— Dr.  Hood,  Dr.  Davey,  Resi- 
dent Physicians  of  the  Hospital ;  Mr. 
Mallam, "  Dr.  Kirkman,  Dr.  Wuitle,  Dr. 
Ramsay,  Dr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Eccleston,  Mr. 
Alderson,  Mr.  Og'ilvie,  Dr.  Richard  Lloyd 
WiUiams,  Mr.  Ley,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Dr. 
Bush,  Dr.  Stewart.  Visiters— Mr.  Nuii- 
neley,  F.R.C.S.,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Moseley, 
Arcliitcct  of  the  New  Hospital  forthelnsane 
for  the  County  of  Lancaster,  at  Rainb.ill, 
Prescot,  and  the  Surrey  ditto,  and  the  New 
Wings,  at  Hanwell. 

The  Association  being  very  politely  con- 
ducted tlirough  the  entire  estabUshment,  by 
Doctors  Hood  and  Davey,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  both  gentlemen  for  tlieir 
great'  kindness  and  attention,  and  the 
trouble  th.ey  liad  so  willingly  taken  in 
pointing  out  eveiy  matter  of  interest  or 
any  new  feat  ure  in  tlie  arrangements  of  an 
institution  of  such  vast  magnitude,  to  the 
members  separately  and  collectively  ;  as, 
also,  for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  entertained  by  Dr.  Hood.* 

A  conversation  having  arisen  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Association,  after  the 
above  meeting,  respecting  the  address  which 
had  been  presented  by  them,  some  time 
since,  to  Mr.  Gaskell,  late  :\[euicalSuperin 
tendent  of  the  County  Asylum  at  Lancaster, 
congratulating  him  on  liis  appointment  as 
one'ofthe  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and 
to  which  no  answer  had  been  supposed  to 
have  been  received,  to  the  present  time, 
but  Avhich  it  now  appeared  had  been  duly 
given,  it  was  resolved— That  Dr.  Williams, 
Gloucester,  be  respectfully  requested  to 
have  the  address,  above  referred  to,  in- 
serted, with  ilr.  Gaskell's  reply,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  Association,  and  printed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  minutes  '^f  tins 
year's  meetings,  for  cu-cidatiou  amongst  the 
members. 


*  This  hospital  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
fro-n  1,000  to  1.2011  inmates.  It  hasliecn  erected 
at  a  cost  of  .*-2-.0,(»00  and  upwards,  and  stantls  on 
1 18  acres  of  crou.id  Its  frontaijo  is  al'0'>t  '»« 
a  mile  in  extent,  and  thirty-six  feet  lon^.-r  tliaa 
the  Crystal  I'alace. 
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Meeting  at  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Par/c- 
house, Iliyiiyate,  on  Satunlaij,  July  19. 
Present — Dr.  ^Maxwell,  lies  dent  I'liv- 
siciaii  of  tlio  Asylum  ;  Dr.  Kauisay,  Mr. 
Ecelestoii,  Dr.  Euekiull,  Dr.  "Wood,  Eesi- 
dent  Physician,  Betlileni  Hosintal ;  Dr. 
Stewart. 

Dr.  Maxwkll  liaving  reeoived  the  Asso- 
ciation most  kindly,  and  brought  them 
through therespeetivedivisions,  and  overtlie 
grounds  of  the  institution,  and  taken  much 
trouble  in  recounting  the  liistory  of  several 
cases  of  a  move  than  ordinarily  interesting 
nature,  then  luider  treatment,  the  Associa- 
tion took  their  leave,  greatly  pleased  with 
their  visit,  first  recording  a  vote  of  thai.ks 
on  the  books  of  the  institution  to  Dr.  Max- 
well, for  his  marked  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, whilst  eonduetuig  theui  over  the  es- 
tablishiueut. 

The  Association  were  received  in  the  even- 
ing, by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  at  a  conver- 
sazione, at  his  residence,  Sussex  House, 
Hammer.smith,  when  a  most  agreeable 
reunion  took  place,  a  very  large  number  of 
members  and  others,  with  several  foreign 
practitioners  of  eminence,  being  present, 
who  separated  at  a  late  hour,  higjily  de- 
lighted with  the  urbanity  of  theii"  distin- 
guished host,  and  the  varied  means  he  had 
so  liberally  provided  for  the  evening's  en- 
joyment and  entertainment. 

Meeting  at  the  Surrey  County  Hospital/or 
^  the  Insane,    IVandstrorih.  on  Saturday, 
July  19. 

Present — Mr.  Diamond,  Mr.  Snape, 
Resident  INrcdical  Officers  ;  Dr.  Llovd 
Williams,  Mr.  Eccleston,  Mr.  Ley,  Mr. 
Alderson,  Dr.  Kamsay,  Dr.  Wood,  Dr. 
Stewart. 

Mr.  Diamond  and  ilr.  Snapc  kindly  and 
freely  conducted  the  members  in  attendance 
througli  this  large  establishment,  when  a 
TOte  ol  thanks  was  passed  to  them  for  their 
attention,  &c.,  after  which  the  Association 
withdrew,  being  much  gratified  with  their 
visit  to  so  well-circumstanced  and  beauti- 
fiiUy-situated  an  institution,  giving  accom- 
modation to  nearly  nine  hundred  patients 
of  both  sexes. 

Meeting  at  Bethlem  Hospital  on  Saturday, 
July  19. 

Present — Dr.  AVood,  Eesident  Physician 
of  the  Hospital ;  Dr.  Eichard  Lloyd  Wil- 
liams, Dr.  Ley,  Mr.  Eccleston,  Di-.  Buck- 
nill,  Dr.  Eamsay,  Dr.  Kirkman,  Dr. 
Stewart. 

The  members  visited  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment,  during  which 
they  were  much  pleased  with  the  examina- 
tion of  a  very  neat  and  ligiit  pattern  win- 
dow-frame, fitted  up  in  one  of  the  corri- 


dors, excellently  adapted  for  the  freest  ad- 
mission of  air,  and  quite  secure  as  regarded 
the  safety  of  j)atients  ;  and,  also,  a  bed  in 
use  in  tlie  hospital  for  wet  patienf«  ;  l)oth 
being  the  ilesigns  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  muck 
approved  of  by  the  members,  each  apjjcai-ing 
well  calculated  for  its  respective  pui-poses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr. 
Wood  for  his  great  eom-teousness  and  at- 
tention to  the  Association,  on  occasion  of 
their  present  visit  ;  and  for  the  hospitali- 
ties so  liberally  provided  ibr  them  at  his 
table,  t!ie  members  being  honoured  with  au 
invitation  to  dinner,  which  having  acce;  ted, 
they  finally  separated  highly  gratified  witli 
tlieir  entire  recei)tion,  and  the  profit  and 
pleasurethcy  had  been  aiTorded  by  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wood. 

THE     CHOLERA    IX    THE    WEST    I^-I)IE3. 

Ix  intelligence  from  Jamaica  of  the  date  of 
the  2;)th  July,  it  is  stated,  that  the  cholera, 
with  its  devastatintj  influence  and  pestilen- 
tial breath,  still  remained  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  island,  scattering  terror  and  desolation 
in  localities  which  had  hitherto  remained 
scatheless.  IMedical  skill  seemed  to  be 
entirely  baflled,  and  nought  but  the  inter- 
posing hand  of  Providence  could  put  a  stop 
to  the  ravages  of  the  fell  destroyer.  The 
city  of  Kingston  was  perfectly  healthy,  and 
the  authorities  were  acting  on  the  sugges- 
tions of  tlie  Board  (central)  of  Health,  pub- 
Ushed  m  the  fonu  of  a  brochure,  to  sup- 
press as  much  as  possible  all  soiu'ces  and 
springs  of  disease. 

The  weather  in  all  the  parishes  was  very 
dry,  in  the  city  of  Kingston  particularly  no 
rain  had  fallen  for  sometime.  Altogether, 
the  health  of  the  island  (the  cholera- 
infected  districts  excluded)  was  very  satis- 
factory. 

PKOPHYLACTIC  TEEATMEXT  EOB  THE  PEE- 
TENTIOX  OF  STraCTrEE  OF  THE  (ESO- 
PHAGrS. 

Ix  the  Boston  Medical  Journal,  a  case  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  referred  to, 
which  proved  fatal  two  years  and  three 
■months  after  soap-lees  had  been  acci- 
dentally swallowed.  The  symptoms  were 
almost  precisely  analogous  to  those  which 
were  presented  m  the  many  similar  cases 
tliat  are  on  record :  namely,  apparently 
complete  recovery  from  the  immediate 
etiects  of  the  accident;  symptoms  of  diffi- 
cidty  in  swallowing,  occurring  many 
months—  in  this  case  ten — ojteruards  ;  the 
patient  being  unable  to  get  any  solid  food 
into  the  stomach,  it  being  returned  by  the 
mouth,  alter  having  been  retained  in  the 
oesophagus  for  a  space  ;  rapid  improvement 
at  first,  under  the  use  of  bougies,  but  even- 
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tiially  complete  closure  of  the  passage  ;  and 
deatii,  with  the  most  frightful  sutfermgs 
from  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  deduction  to  be  di-awn  from  all  the 
recorded  cases  of  oesophageal  strictm-e  pro- 
duced by  local  irritants  is,  that  as  soon  as 
the  immediate  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  been  subdued,  tlie  bougie  should  be 
employed  daily,  and  its  use  continued  for 
many  "months,"  even  m  the  absence  of  any 
indications  for  its  necessiti/.  Indeed,  its 
introduction,  at  short  intervals,  should  not  | 
be   omitted  duriiig  the    remainder  of  the 

iudividxial's  life. 

*^*  We    believe  this  case  occun-cd   to 

Dr.  Basham. 

STTICIDE  BY  CHLOEOFOEM. 

The  chief  physician  at  the  Koyal  Hospital 
at  Vienna,  Dr.  Eeyer,  was  recently  con- 
versing with  his  colleagues  as  to  tlie  least 
painful  form  of  death,  apparently  in  good 
health  and  spu-its  at  the  time ;  yet  the 
same  evening  he  was  found  in  his  room  a 
corpse,  havuig  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
by  fastening  a  bladder  filled  with  chloro- 
form  round  his  mouth  and  nostrils  by 
means  of  a  band  of  diachylon  plaster.  | 

INHALATION  OF  ETHEE  IN  SOKE-THBOAT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District 
Medical  Society,  a  case  of  abscess  of  the 
throat  was  mentioned,  wherein  the  patient 
could  not  swallow  hquids  for  some  days,  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  pain  whicli  was 
produced.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
try  the  effects  of  inhaling  ether.  When 
tlie  patient  began  to  feel  its  intoxicating 
properties  he  was  at  once  enabled  to  swal- 
low, without  pain  or  difficulty,  which  was 
done  most  greedily.  —  Bonton  Medical 
Journal. 

srrppBESsioN  op  inrGGisM  in  the 

STEEET3   OF    LONDON. 

It  has  been  known  that  for  some  months 
past,  the  perpetration  of  robbery  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropohs,  has  been  in  several 
instances  preceded  by  a  iiartial  strangula- 
tion of  the  victim.  The  lives  of  several 
persons  have  been  thus  placed  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy,  and  the  miscreants  have 
<Tenerally  escaped  by  reason  of  the  iierson 
assaulted  being  rendered  at  once  insensible, 
and  incapable  of  calling  for  assistance.  W  e 
are  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  case  tried  on  the 
21st  inst.,  at  tlic  Central  Criminal  Court, 
that  two  of  tliese  liondon  Thugs  have  been 
convicted  of  this  atrocious  crime,  and  sen- 
tenced to  triinsportation  for  life.  Tlie 
English  law  does  not  recognise  the  lex 
ialionis,— or  partial  strangulation,  with  an 
occasional  whipping,  would  have  been  a 
proper  addition  to  their  punishment. 


GEADDATES  OF    TTNl^'EESITY  AND  KING'S 
COLLEGE,  ABERDEEN,  1851. 

The   degree  of  M.D.  has  been  conferred 
during  the  present  year  on  the  following 
gentlemen : — George  Everest,  Kent ;  Colvia 
Smith,  Aberdeen  ;   Charles  Warden,   War- 
wick ;  "William  S.  J.  H.  Munro,  Caithness  ; 
.John  Jay  Clarke,  Bombay  ;  Edward  Hart 
Vinen,  Dorsetshire  ;  John  Butter  Ashford, 
Devonshu-e;    Wilhara    J.    Grrugger,    Chi- 
chester ;  John  Slica,  Dublin ;   John  Tap- 
son,  Clapham  ;  Edmund  Sheppard  Svmes, 
London  ;   George  H.  Edwards,  Middlesex  j 
Alexander  Wales  Walker,  Aberdeen  ;  Theo- 
[ihilus  C.    Lewis,   London;    John  Berry, 
Cork;  William   G.   Gold  in,  Hants;  John 
Horton     Broxholm,     Sunbury ;     Edward 
Boulger,  Berkshire  ;  William  H.  Benson, 
Cumberland;     George     Forster     Burder, 
Gloucestershire;    John    Evans,     Dublin;. 
Frederick  Collins,  Essex ;  Thomas  Bishop, 
Hereford. 

HONOUE  CONFEERED  ON  PEOFESSOE  LIEBIG-. 

Peofessoe  Liebig,  of  Giessen,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  Commander  of 
the  order  of  Francis  Joseph,  on  account  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  science 
of  chemistry. 

BEQUEST  to  UNrVEESITT  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 

The  Committee  have  received  notice  of  a 
1  legacy  of  £300,  free  of  duty,  bequeathed  by 
I  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Bentham,  of  Up- 
per Gower  Street,  and  directed  to  be  paid 
witliiu  six  months  after  her  funeral. 


THE  QUARANTINE  LAWS  IN  THE  LEVANT. — 
THE  SPEEAD  OF    CHOLEEA    IN    AFRICA. 

The  Gibraltar  Board  of  Health  has 
decreed  that  all  vessels  or  boats  coming 
from,  or  liaving  touched  at,  or  having  had 
communication  with  any  vessel  from  any 
port  in  Algeria,  the  Spanish  settlement* 
on  the  Rif  coast,  and  the  Chafarenas 
Islands,  shall  be  ordred  to  quit  the  port. 
On  tlie  12th  inst.,  the  Board  of  Health  at 
Cadiz,  considering  the  rapid  progress  of 
cholera  in  Africa,  ordered  that  all  vessels 
arriving  at  the  ports  of  the  said  province 
from  those  of  the  African  coast,  that  is  to 
say,  from  Algeria  to  Magadore  (Ceuta  lone 
excepted  for  the  present),  should  be  sent 
to  the  Lazarettoes  of  Vigo  or  Mahon,  as 
well  as  all  vessels  which,  coming  from  the 
same  African  ports,  may  have  put  into  a 
Spanish  one  witliout  performing  quaran- 
tuie  at  the  said  Lazarettoes. 
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DEATH  BY  UAXOINCr.      BY  R.  M.  TOBTER, 
M.D.,  OF  NASUVILLE,  TENN. 

A  roST-MORTEM  examination  was  niado 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  upon  two 
negroes,  H^nry  and  Moses,  executed  at 
Naslivillo  on  tllc  21st  February,  1851. 

The  brain  was  contcested  in  botli  cases. 
The  vessels  supphed  witli  blood  from  the 
carotids  were  tinged  with  blood  of  a  dark 
venous  luie ;  those  supplied  by  the  verte- 
bral arterii's  preserved  their  natural  aspect, 
the  blood  retaining  its  scarlet  arterial  co- 
lour. The  two  kinds  of  blood  were  very 
distinctly  seen  at  the  ternnnatiou  of  the 
basilar  artery  in  the  ch'cle  of  Willis.  The 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  were  full  to  dis- 
tension. 

In  both  subjects  there  was  considerable 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  arachnoid  cavi- 
ties, sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue,  and  ven- 
tricles —to  such  an  amount  as  probably  to 
have  caused  serous  apoplexy.  There  was 
no  extravasation  of  blood  m  any  part,  nor 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. There  was  no  tract ui'c,  uor  serious 
luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  In  both 
cases  tlie  lungs  were  very  much  engorged, 
and  had  the  dark-purplisii  tinge  of  njilem- 
zaiian.  By  pressing  any  portion  of  the 
lungs  between  the  fingers,  the  pulmonary 
tissues  were  made  to  assume  theii-  natural 
colour.  The  blood  was  fluid  iu  every  part 
of  t!ie  body  ;  venous  congestion  was  very 
marked:  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was 
empty  ;  the  right  side,  was  full. 

The  mar/c  of  the  rope  around  the  neck 
■was  left,  looking  as  if  tlie  skin  had  been 
seared  witli  fi  hot  iron ;  and  tliere  was  a 
contusion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  mus- 
cles corresponding  with  the  impression  on 
the  surface.  In  Henry,  much  the  heavier 
body  of  the  two,  the  sterno-cleido-uiastoid 
muscle  was  nearly  severed,  leaving  only  a 
few  fibres  on  the  light  side  opposite  that 
on  which  tlie  hangman's  knot  was  placed. 

In  the  thorax  of  Moses  an  abscess  was 
found  nearly  ready  to  bm'st ;  it  contained 
three  or  four  ounces  of  pus.  This  being 
evacuated,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  4tli 
and  5th  dorsal  vertebrsB  were  carious,  and 
the  intcn'ertebral  substance  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed. All  tlie  lumbar  vertebra;  were 
carious,  and  an  abscess  wus  formed  on  the 
right  side,  containing  about  half  a  gallon  of 
purulent  matter.  On  the  left  side  was  a 
smaller  abscess.  There  was  also  a  small 
abscess  on  the  right  elbow-joint.  Yet 
there  wu8  nothing  iu  the  extenial  appear- 
ance or  conSguratiou  to  indicate  that  he 


was  not  a  healthy  negro.  There  were  ex- 
tensive pleuritic  adhesions  in  both  cases. 

Inspection  of  tlio  bodies  a  few  liours 
after  the  execution  showed  that  there  had 
been  an  emission  of  semen  (liquor  prosta- 
ticus?)  from  both,  but  no  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  anus  or  bladder.  There  was 
some  tumefaction  of  the  face  and  lividity 
of  the  lips;  the  eyes  wore  their  natural 
appearance.  Tlie  jaws  were  firmly  locked  ; 
the  tongue  protruding  shglitly,  and  deeply 
indented  by  the  teeth  ;  7-iffor  mortis  had 
not  taken  place  in  the  limbs.  The  bodies 
werti  still  warm. — Boston  Medical  Journal, 

Jidy. 

CASE  OF  LITHOP^DIOX.    *13Y  IIK.  VIKCHOW, 

On  the  Ith  of  April  Hr.  Virchow  exa- 
mined the  body  of  an  insane  patient,  aged 
fifty-six  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
she  had  considered  herself  pregnant :  the 
time  of  delivery,  however,  passed  by,  and 
she  remained  childless.  She  subsequently 
became  insane.  The  tumour  had  gradually 
decreased  iu  size,  but  was  slill  perceptible. 

On  examination,  the  omentum  was 
found  atrophied  and  adherent  to  tlie  abdo- 
minal parietes.  An  ii-regular-shaped  mass 
extended  from  tlie  pelvis  to  the  sternum, 
having  the  form  and  size  of  an  extruded 
fcetus,  and  was  connected  in  various  direc- 
tions to  surrounding  parts  by  vascular 
adhesions.  The  coecum  was  pushed  up- 
wards. The  tumour  apjieared  to  be 
situated  beliind  the  peritoneum,  but  was 
so  loosely  attached  that  it  was  removed 
witliout  difficulty.  The  head  was  foimd 
in  tlie  region  of  the  left  kidney,  the  nates 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the  spine  in  contact 
with  the  lumbar  vertcbrse  of  the  mother, 
the  thigh  lay  over  the  uterus,  the  right  arm 
lay  under  the  sternum,  the  left  arm  was  in 
contact  with  the  head,  and  was  attached 
by  firm  adhesion. 

Tnis  mass  was  united  by  organised 
adhesions  to  another  mo  derate  sized  tu- 
mour occupying  the  place  of  the  left 
ovary,  and  was  connected  with  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  of  that  side.  This  body  con- 
sisted of  two  slightly  convex  hemispheres, 
wliich  wei'e  attached  posteriorly  to  a  tole- 
rably smootii  fibroid  layer.  On  dividing 
these,  their  anterior  surfaces  presented  a 
rather  fh-mly  adherent  calcareous  layer, 
deeper  still  a  reddish  transparent  gelati- 
nous mass,  and,  lastly,  below  this  appeared 
a  whitish,  greasy,  fat  substance. 

Tiie  uterus  was  mucli  enlarged,  the 
vagina  greatly  contracted,  the  body  of  tlie 
uterus  drawn  to  the  left  side :  the  right 
side  of  its  fundus  enclosed  a  hard. fibrous, 
substance, 

*  Litliopasflion,  das  steinkind  die  versteinc-rte 
Leibesirucht  tan  ossified  /^citti) .—Kraus,  Medi' 
cimsches  Lexicon. 
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A  microscopical  examination  determined 
that  the  double  hcmispiierical  body  in  tlie 
left  side  of  the  pelvis  was  the  remains  of  a 
placi'nta.  The  fatty  substance  was  pro- 
bably degenerated  chorion,  and  the  gelati- 
nous mass  consisted  of  altered  blood.  The 
remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  could  be 
traced  from  the  anterior  surface  of  this 
tumour,  passing  between  the  leg3  of  the 
foetus  to  its'placc  of  insertion.  The  fi-ietus 
was  entii-ely  enclosed  in  a  smooth,  distinct, 
thick  skin,  perforated  by  vessels  from  the 
false  membranes  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, and  was  studded  all  over  with 
small  calcareous  lamina?.  Tlie  head  was  so 
continuous  with  the  body  that  its  limits 
■were  only  indicated  by  tufts  of  matted 
hair.  The  unaltered  cutis  was  readily  de- 
tached from  the  trunk,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  white,  tallow-like  deposit. 
Almost  all  the  organs  and  permanent 
tissues  were  in  their  normal  condition ;  the 
ceri;bral  matter  alone  had  undergone  a 
change,  having  been  transformed  into  a 
dirty,  greyish- white,  tallow-like  mass, 
which  was  tightly  compressed  by  the  sur- 
rounding bones.  The  female  generative 
organs  were  perfect ;  tlie  eyes  were  present, 
but  much  shrivelled. 

Tlie  author  considered  that  this  had 
been  a  case  of  ovarian  pregnancy. —  Ver- 
han/llunc/ea  der  PhifSicalisn-Mediciniisclien 
Gesellnchaft  in  Wiirzburg      1850. 

*#*  We  think  that,  interesting  as  this 
case  is  on  sevei'al  accounts,  it  nevertheless 
scarcely  fulfils  the  definition  of  its  title,    x 

Pathological  dea-elopment  of  the 
striped  muscular  fibre. 
Hr.  Yirchow  relates  that,  in  examining 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  with 
ovarian  disease,  he  found  connected  with 
the  tumour  a  band  of  flesh-hkc  and  fatty 
tissue,  which,  under  the  microscope,  exhi- 
bited all  the  characteristics  of  siriped 
muscle,  as  seen  in  the  fcetns.  The  elements 
of  this  structure  were  long,  tolerably  broad, 
and  tapering  fibre-cells,  generally  contain- 
ing oval  nuclei,  and  exhibiting  very  distinct 
stripes.  The  nuclei  were  of  the  propor- 
tionate size,  and  contained  one  or  more 
shining  imelcoli.  The  nuclei  were  ob- 
served to  be  attached  to  the  surface  of  (he 
cell,  and,  in  some  parts,  to  be  protruding 
through  the  membrane :  at  these  points 
the  stripes  were  less  distinct.  The  nuclei 
appeared  usually  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  cell,  and  where  this  was 
not  the  case  the  cell-membrane  seemi^d  to 
have  been  ruptured.  The  fibre-cells  were 
so  i)laccd  one  towards  tiie  other  as  to  pre- 
sent an  imbricated  arrangement.  In  some 
parts  molecules  of  fat  were  seen,  and  some 


of  the  fibres  seemed  to  be  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration.  — Verhandluny  under  Phvxica- 
lisch-Mpdicinischen  GesellsL-ha/t  in  Wurz- 
burg,  1850.  ;^ 

CASE    01'  c.t:3Aeeax   section,     by  n.  M. 

JETER,    M.D. 

[We  transcribe  from  the  SnutJiern  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jonrn.  (March  1851)  the  fol- 
lowing most  extraordinary  case  : — ] 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  December  last, 
Mrs.  B.,  aged  tiiirty  years,  was  taken  in 
labour  with  her  sixth  child.  I  was  called 
at  three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  to  attend 
her  accouchement.  I  found  her  with  weak 
and  irregular  pains,  and  was  informed  that 
such  had  been  their  character  from  the 
commencement  of  Laboiu-  at  9  o'clock. 
Soon  after,  however,  her  pains  began  to 
increase,  and  upon  examination  per  vagi- 
nam,  I  found  the  os  tincfe  well  dilated  and 
the  waters  collected  in  large  quantity.  The 
back  of  the  fffitns  presented  ;  I  v.  ait  ed  until 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus  was  more  com- 
pletely dilated,  and  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes, discharging  an  immense  quantity 
of  water.  I  proceeded  immediately  to 
turn,  so  far  as  to  bring  down  the  breech, 
making  a  breech  presentation.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty attending  the  ojoeration  of  turning 
was  so  great,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary size  of  the  child,  (it  being  very 
large,)  that  I  regarded  it  liazai'dAis  to 
attem.pt  to  complete  the  operation,  and  left 
it  in  this  situation  to  the  natural  efforts  of 
the  womb.  After  about  two  hours  of  very 
hard  labour  the  bi'eech  so  far  advanced  as 
to  enable  me  to  bring  down  the  feet.  I 
essayed  by  every  possible  mcajis  to  assist 
the  efforts  of  the  uterus,  by  making  all  the 
traction  ujion  the  inferior  extremities  of 
the  fostus  that  was  warrantable,  being  con- 
vinced tliat  the  fcetns  was  dead. 

Finding  all  efforts  to  make  any  further 
advance  in  its  delivery  entirely  fruitless,  I 
attempted  to  perforate  the  cranium,  but 
found  it  impossible,  in  consequence  of  the 
size  of  the  child,  to  pass  the  perforator  up 
to  its  head.  I  then  eviscerated  the  foetus, 
with  the  view  of  passing  the  instrument  up 
within  the  cavity  of  the  foetal  thorax  to  the 
base  of  its  cranium.  This  also  ftiiled  to 
make  room  for  the  operation,  witliout  pro- 
ceeding at  random  and  great  consequent 
hazard  to  the  mother,  as  I  coidd  not  insert 
the  hand  to  give  any  certain  direction  to 
the  instrument,  the  head  being  still  entirely 
above  the  sujierior  strait.  Embryotomy 
was  therefore  determined  upon,  and  after 
dissecting  away  the  foetus  up  to  its  axilljr, 
which  re(]nired  about  two  hours,  the  mother 
all  the  while  suffering  the  most  severe 
labour,  but  which  at  this  tmic  had  ceased 
to  make  any  imi)ression  upon  the  child, 
ami  which  induced  me  to  conclude  that  the 
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uterus  had  jirobably  ruptured,  1  I'ouud  her 
rapidly  sinking ;  so  miieh  so,  indeed,  tliat 
wo  did  not  think  that  slio  conld  survive 
fifteen  miiuites  longer.  I  deteruiined  at 
once  to  operate  on  the  C;rsarean  sectiou. 
I  gave  my  patient  a  stimulant,  and,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Reese,  pnoeeeded  to  make  an  inei- 
sion  along  tlio  linea  alba,  six  inches  in 
length,  eutting  down  eaivtiilly  to  tlie  peri- 
toneum, upon  dividing  wliieh,  the  head  of 
the  fu'tus  presented,  showing  that  my 
apprehensions  were  correct  in  the  woiub's 
having  ruptured  some  time  previous  to  the 
operation.  The  head  of  the  child  was  so 
large  that  the  incision  had  to  be  extended 
to  ten  iuclies  in  lengtli  to  admit  its  passage. 
The  head  measured  twenty-nine  inciics  and 
four  lines  in  its  longitudinal  or  occipito- 
frontal circimiference,  and  twenty-cigiit 
iuclies  two  lines  iu  its  perpendicular  cir- 
cuiuference,  being  hydroccplialic.  The 
liead  and  remaining  portiou  of  the  body 
being  removed,  the  placenta  was  found  also 
without  the  nterus  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  uterus  contracted  to 
about  the  size  of  a  small  cocoa-nut.  This 
being  also  removed,  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men was  loft  tilled  with  coagulated  blood, 
from  the  hemorrhage  wliich  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  womb. 
Having  carefully  removed  tlie  blood  as 
completely  as  possible,  the  wound  was 
closed  by  the  interrupted  suture  and  adlie- 
sive  straps,  leaving  a  space  of  about  two 
inches  at  its  inferior  extremity,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  fluids  that  might  remain 
or  collect  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Stimulants  were  given,  and  other  appli- 
cations made,  to  revive  the  sinking  ener- 
gies of  the  palient,  which  had  become 
almost  extinct.  Eeaction  soon  took  place, 
and  she  was  cleansed  and  placed  in  as  com- 
fortable a  position  as  the  circumstances 
would  admit.  The  vital  euergies  having 
been  sutliciently  resuscitated,  opiates  were 
given  freely.  She  was  kept  quiet,  and 
rested  comfortably  during  the  night  and 
the  following  day,  until  about  9  o'clock  on 
the  succeeding  night,  (the  6rh,)  when  she 
■was  taken  with  violent  vomiting,  wliich 
continued,  with  intermissions  of  not  more 
than  half  an  hour,  until  10  o'clock  the 
next  day,  at  which  time  I  arrived,  having 
beeu  called  offtiie  evening  before,  and  could 
not  return  sooner. 

We  succeeded  in  soon  checking  the 
vomiting,  and  she  rested  easy,  with  occa- 
sional return  of  the  vomituig  during  the 
day  and  following  night. 

Dec.  Sth. — Patient  complains  of  some 
soreness  about  the  womb,  and  over  the 
abdomen  generally,  which  is  considerably 
flwcllen ;  pulse  132,  and  very  restless. 
Administered  a  clyster,  which  produced 
two  evacuations  ;  gave  her  to  drink  small 
quantities  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lemonade. 


9th. — Patient  complains  of  great  soreness 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  whidi  in 
greatly  swollen  ;  tongue  dry  and  red,  and 
great  thirst ;  pulse  140,  quick  and  hard ; 
lochial  discharges  ceiiscd.  Put  her  upon  a 
treatment  of  calomel  and  opiiun  ;  gave 
injections  of  warm  milk  and  water  per 
vaginam,  and  applied  flannel,  wet  with 
spts.  turpcniiue,  to  the  abdomen. 

10th. — Soreness  and  tenderness  not  so 
great ;  discliargcs  from  the  wound  in  the 
ab  lomen  free  ;  lochial  discharges  also  free; 
pulse  136  Gave  clyster,  which  produced 
one  evacuation. 

1 1th.  Soreness  and  swelling  still  subsid- 
ing ;  pulse  130,  more  soft  anrl  fidl ;  lochial 
discharges,  and  those  from  the  wound  in 
the  abdomen,  continue  freely.  Ciave  small 
quantities  of  Dover's  powder. 

12th. — Had  one  copious  alvinc  discharge 
during  the  night,  of  natural  consistence — 
says  she  feels  much  relieved  since.  The 
discharges  all  continue  free  ;  pulse  130 ; 
wound  healing  kindly.  From  this  time, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  require 
noting.  She  continued  to  improve,  and  by 
the  18th  day  after  the  operation  the  wound 
was  entirely  healed. 

I  visited  her  yesterday  for  the  last  time, 
which  was  the  29th  day  since  the  operation, 
and  found  her  sitting  up  by  the  fire,  direct- 
ing the  domestic  affairs  of  her  famil}'.  Mrs. 
B.  is  a  woman  of  apijarently  very  feeble 
constitution,  and  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  for  two  months  previous  to  her  labour, 
with  general  anasarca  of  the  whole  system. 
— American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    lAEYXX    FROM 
ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES. 

The  three  following  examples  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  larynx,  brought  on  by  accidental 
contact  with  irritating  substances,  may  not 
prove  uninteresting :  — On  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  I  visited  a  iady  labouring 
under  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera, 
and  prescribed  the  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium  pills  in  my  usual  form  :  they  were 
quite  etlective  in  stopping  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  but  one  went  the  wrong 
way, — or,  iu  other  words,  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow  it,  passed  into  the  larynx,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  fits  of  coughing,  frequently- 
repeated,  until  at  last  it  was  expectorated. 
These  pills,  being  soft,  were  easily  dis- 
solved, and  consequently, though  tlie  foreign 
substance  remained  in  the  air-passages  but 
a  short  time,  yet  that  time  was  suilicienfc 
for  the  contact  to  give  rise  to  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  and  a  consequent  hoarseness, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  a  week.  In  this 
case  the  irritative  substance  was  the  acetate 
of  lead  undiluted. 

In  the  case  1  am  about  to  mention  next, 
irritation   was   caused   by   the   vapour   ot 
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nitric  acid,  and  the  occurrence  took  place 
in  the  following  unexpected  manner: — I 
was  requested,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Mahood, 
of  Kingstown,  to  see  an  old  lady  labouring 
under  chronic  bronchitis.  Amongst  other 
remedies,  I  advised  the  application  of  St. 
John  Long's  liniment  to  the  chest :  it  was 
sedulously  applied  night  and  morning.  The 
room  in  which  the  patient  lay  was  small ; 
and  a  child,  about  two  years  old,  slept  in 
the  bed  next  her,  and  was  exposed  to  the 
inhalation  of  the  air  tainted  with  the  va- 
pour of  the  liniment :  laryngeal  cough  was 
the  consec[uence ;  it  lasted  for  a  few  days, 
but  wag  immediately  diminished  by  the 
child  being  removed  to  another  room. 

In  the  third  case  more  serious  conse- 
quences had  nearly  followed  a  somewhat 
similar  accident.  I  was  attending,  with 
Mr.  Hans  Irvine,  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  we 
advised  the  application  of  a  nitro-muriatic 
acid  lotion.  His  mother  procured  a  bottle 
from  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  who 
marked  it  "concentrated  nitro-muriatic 
acid."  She  proceeded  to  mix  some  of  this 
"with  water,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
lotion,  when  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
bottle  caught  her  breath,  and  produced  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx,  and  of  tiie  bron- 
chial tubes,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 
1  blame  myself  for  not  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  order  diluted  acid  to  be  used 
in  making  the  lotion. — Dr.  Graves,  in 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Feb.  1851. 

TEIAL  OP  DE.  SPEXCER  (r.S.)  FOR  MAL- 
PRACTICE. 

De.  Spencee,  of  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  of 
that  State  for  alleged  mal-practice,  and,  as 
we  understand  by  the  published  report  of 
the  trial,  was  honourably  acquitted.  The 
declaration  alleges — 1st,  Tlie  giving  of  large 
doses  of  colomel ;  2d,  Unskilful  administra- 
tion ;  3d,  Xegligencc.  The  case  was  one  of 
simple  nerrosis  or  caries  of  ll>e  jaw,  in  a 
little  girl  between  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
attended  with  secondary  salivation,  coming 
on  after  dysentery.  It  was  most  substan- 
tially shown,  by  good  authority,  that  calo- 
mel miglit  be  used  in  such  cases  (dysentery) 
with  the  best  effect.  It  was  also  stated  by 
Dr.  S.  that  he  did  not  use  any  calomel  in 
this  case;  and  tlie  circumstances  and  evi- 
dence of  symptoms,  which  were  testified  to 
by  the  phj-sicians  on  the  stand,  fully  con'o- 
borated  his  statement.  We  had  a  case  some 
two  years  smcc,  in  a  girl  of  about  tlie  same 
age,  wherein  caries  and  necrosis  followed  an 
attack  of  dysentery.  We  neitlier  used  ca- 
lomel, nor  were  wc  subjected  to  a  suit 
because  such  diseased  action  took  place  in 
the  bones  of  the  little  girl.  If  people  eoukl 
be  made  to  i'ldly  understand  that  there 
may  be  a  predisposition  to  certain  diseases, 


and  that  such  diseases  may  be  aroused  by 
some  exciting  cause,  we  are  of  opinion 
tiiat  tlie  profession  would  not  so  ofien  be 
assailed  and  vexed  by  suits  for  mal-practice. 
— Boston  Med.  Journ. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Heiglit  of  the  Harometer  29'94 

,,         „         ,,         Thermometer*   63'8 

SeU-rejisterinsr  do.''   ....Max.  95*    Min.    42* 

"  From  12  observations  daily.        *>  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  "71.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser» 

vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Metkorolooical. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  2^  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  METK.)i-.r.^s 

Duriny  the  Week  endiny  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 

Births.  |  Deaths. 

Males 772      i       Males 502 

Females..  683      |      Females..  454 

1455      I  956 

Causes  of  Death. 

All  Causes 956 

Specifikd  Causes 944 

1.  Zi/motic  (or  Epidemic.  Endemic, 

Contai>:k'as'>  Diseases. . . .     314 
Sporadic  Pisenses,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  ('ancer,  &c 44 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Ner\'es. 

and  Senses   96 

4.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 18 

a.  Lungfs  and  orsrans  of  Respiration  72 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 63 

7.  Disoasps  of  the  Kidneys,  &r 13 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus. &c.  9 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 8 

!0.  Skin O 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 0 

12.  Old  Aye 39 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 6 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 18 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 
Small-pox Ifi  I 'Viiivulsions 27 


Measles 16 

Scarlatina    18 

Hoopinsr-cough 24 

Diarrhoea 143 

Cholera 20 

Typhus 41 

Dropsy 15 

Hydrocephalus....   20 

Apoplpxy 23 

Paralysis 18 


Uronchitis   33 

Pneumonia 22 

Phthisis    126 

Luiiffs   7 

Teething 11 

Stomach  8 

Liver 9 


Childbirth 
Uterus 


Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
97  below  the  averag'e  mortality  of  the  34tti  wpek 
of  ten  previous  years.  The  fatal  cases  of  Cholera 
are  of  the  common  kind,  and  have  occurred 
chiefly  amon^  youns;'  ch  Idren. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received.— Jlr.  F.  J.  Brown— Anti-Quack. 


//  is  requested  fJiat  Proofs,  when  rorrrrtrd,  be 
returned  addrpsseil  to  the  printers,  Messrs. 
"Wilson  and  Ogilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street, 
Suowbill,  London. 
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lettuces. 

NOTES  OF  CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

(Delicered  at  Guy's  Hospital). 

JJy  JouN  Hilton,  Esq.  F.R.S.     ,  . 
^~  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 


Observations  on   a    Case    of   Fractured 

Cranium — continued. 
In  my  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  a  case  wliich  required  a  careful 
and  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  exter- 
nal symptoms,  as  manifested  by  the 
patient  ;  for  it  was  these,  and  these  alone, 
wliieh  we  liad  to  guide  us  in  forming  a 
diagnosis,  and  in  arriving  at  an  appro- 
priate plan  of  treatment.  You  will 
remember  I  placed  before  you  tlie 
report  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  death 
of  the  patient ;  and  having  proceeded 
with  an  examination  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  symptoms,  I  concluded  by 
telling  you  that  I  should  resume  this  sub- 
ject when  I  next  met  you,  and  afterwards 
proceed  to  the  post-mortem  appearances, 
so  tiiat  we  might  be  enabled  to  see  how  far 
the  conclusions  we  had  arrived  at  from 
observation  and  induction  coincided  with 
actual  dissection. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  trephin- 
ing, you  observed  I  did  not  have  the  pa- 
tient removed  to  the  operating  theatre,  nor 
even  disturbed  from  his  bed.  This  may 
appear  to  you  a  mutter  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration,'but  I  can  assure  you  it  is  one  of 
the  gravest  importance  to  the  patient  ;  for 
more  instances  than  one  have  occurred 
\\-ithin  my  own  notice,  where  the  patient, 
ou  being  removed  incautiously  to  a  more 
convenient  situation  for  operating,  has  died 
suddenly  ;  from  the  heart — enfeebled  and 
embarrassed  by  the  existing  nen-ous  lesion 
— failing  to  act,  or  to  maintain  the  cerebral 
circulation,  when  the  patient's  head  was 
raised.  At  the  conclusion  of  last  lecture  I 
told  you  tliat,  on  elevating  the  trephined 
bone,  a  clot  of  blood  was  observed  exactly 
in  the  position  we  had  prognosticated. 
Scarcely  a  shadow  of  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained about  this  being  arterial  blood  ;  for, 
independently  of  its  locality,  it  was  of  a  finn 
and  solid  consistence,  a  condition  rarely  pre- 
sented by  venous  blood  when  effused  into 
the  living  body  ;  it  having  a  much  less  dis- 
position to  coagulate  than  arterial  blood 
under  these  circumstances.  The  patient 
being  somewhat  collapsed  after  the  opera- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  administer  to  him 
stimulants  just  sulllcient  to  maintain  his 
heart's  action,  and  no  more.  He  tlierefore 
XLViii.— 1240.     Sept.  T),  18r)l. 


required  constant  watching,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  limited  intention. 

At  5  P.M.  on  the  22d — that  is,  six  hours 
after  ho  was  operated  on — the  re]>ort  says, 
"  He  can  now  move  his  left  arm  and  leg, 
and  dues  so  when  these  parts  are  pinched  ; 
which,  ])rovious  to  (he  operation,  was  not 
the  ease  ;  also,  of  his  own  accord,  ho  some- 
times raises  his  left  leg  in  bed."  This  was 
a  most  important  sign  of  improvement, 
and  an  indication  of  some  progressive 
change  towards  the  restoration  of  tlie  natu- 
ral function  of  the  injured  parts,  and  was 
calculated,  therefore,  to  lead  us  to  enter- 
tain some  slight  hopes  of  future  recovery. 
Such  hopes,  liowever,  were  not  long  justi- 
fied, for  after  but  a  transitory  period  of 
improvement  he  again  relapsed  into  his 
former  condition,  afterwards  got  gradually 
weaker,  and  at  (\^  p.m.  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  expired.  Some  hours 
previous  to  his  death,  and  after  his 
being  trephined,  liis  left  extremities  were 
observed  to  bo  much  wanner  than  his 
right,  although  both  were  exposed  to  simi- 
lar external  cu'cumstances.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  as  this  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  affected  side  was  not  dependent 
on  any  external  influence,  it  must  have 
resulted  from  some  cUfference  in  the  vital 
actions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  ;  and 
I  believe  this  preternatural  or  excess  of 
heat  on  the  paralysed  side  to  be  connected 
or  associated  with  some  inflammatory  ac- 
tion existmg  in  the  nervous  centre,  from 
which  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  af- 
fected or  preternaturally  heated  parts  take 
their  origin.  I  am  not  prepared  exactly  to 
aSirm  this  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  symptom,  but  it  is  decidedly  my  im^ 
pression  that  it  is  so. 

The  ]jroper  object  of  a  clinical  lecture,  I 
have  already  told  you,  I  beheved  was  to 
analyse,  and  if  possible  to  explain,  every 
symjjtom  presented  by  the  patient, — which 
will  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  my  thus 
dwelhng  on  these  lacts,  which  might  other- 
wise appear  to  you  to  have  no  practical 
bearing.  I  am  anxious,  also,  to  enter  fuUy 
into  the  explanation  and  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms we  here  encountered,  not  only  that 
you  may  know  and  be  made  aware  of  them, 
but  that  you  may  be  induced  hereafter  in 
practice  to  investigate  and  uirravel  in 
a  similar  manner  such  symptoms,  which 
peri  laps  at  first  sight  may  appear  inexpli- 
cable ;  as  I  feel  convinced  you  will  thus 
recognise  many  causes  of  disease  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  passed  over 
unnoticed. 

In  conclusion  of  tliis  part  of  our  subject, 
let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  conclusions 
we  have  deduced  from  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  symptoms  which  the  pa- 
tient manifested.     The.^e  arc, — fraciure  of 
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the  base,  across  the  etlunoid  bone  ;  lacera- 
tion of  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  followed  by  effusion  of  blood  be- 
tween the  bone  and  dura  mater  ;  and  lace- 
ration of  the  cerebral  substance.  We  shall 
now  see  how  far  our  diagnosis  was  correct, 
and  to  what  extent  our  premises  were  cor- 
roborated by  the  evidences  which  a  post- 
mortem examination  revealed. 

Inspectio  cadaveris  twenty  haters  after 
death. — An  obhque  fractm-e  of  the  skuU. 
on  the  right  side,  extending  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  parietal  bone  downwards  and 
forwards  to  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid, where  it  appeared  to  terminated  :  this 
fi'acture  was  only  through  the  outer  table  at 
its  upper  part,  but  through  both  tables  ot 
bone  inferiorly  and  anteriorly,  where  it 
passed  obliquely  over  the  course  of  the 
branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
At  the  base  of  the  skiJl  was  a  fracture  of 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
extending  also  across  the  inner  half  of  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal,  near  its  poste- 
rior edge.  Beneath  the  cribriform  plate 
was  found  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood, 
■with  fracture  across  the  ethmoid  cells  and 
OS  plan^un  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident,  and  the  nature  of  the  patient's 
injiuy,  which  arose  fi-om  a  diffused  blow- 
on  the  head,  received  in  a  fall  from  a  great 
height,  I  think  it  extremely  imlikcly  that 
two  disconnected  fractures  should  occiu*  in 
the  positions  noted,  and  it  is  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  a  connection  ex- 
isted, although  it  was  not  traced  on  dis- 
section. This  is  an  easily  intelligible  cir- 
cumstance, considering  the  situation  of  tlie 
parts  tlirough  wliich  it  would  extend,  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain  a  proper 
view  of  it  from  below,  pursuing  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  examination,  and  without 
much  disfiguring  the  appearance  of  the 
subject. 

Between  the  dura  mater  and  bone  on  the 
right  side,  a  large  regularly  defined  clot  of 
blood  was  found,  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness 
in  the  centre,  and  situated  opposite  and  ex- 
tending above  the  squamous  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone :  just  in  front  of  the  centre  of  tliis 
clot  was  the  position  where  the  bone  was 
treplihied.  The  dura  mater  towards  the 
front  of  the  clot  shghtly  lacerated  ;  and  on 
its  inner  side,  at  this  point,  a  very  small 
thin  coagulum  of  blood  was  apparently 
perceptible  :  everj-whcre  else  the  iuncr  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  presented  an  appear- 
ance entirely  free  from  injury.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head,  also  between  the 
bone  and  dura  mater,  a  much  smaller  clot 
of  blood — apparently  the  result  of  contre- 
coup — which  was  not  of  sufficient  extent 
to  cause  any  appreciable  indentation  in  tlie 
cerebral  substance;    whilst,  on  the   con* 


ti-ary,  that  first  referred  to  produced  a 
large  deep  diffused  fossa,  corresponding  to 
its  form  and  size,  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  hemisphere. 

The  clot  of  blood  adverted  to  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was,  I 
thmk,  more  apparent  than  real ;  for,  had 
the  conditions  existed  which  could  give 
rise  to  it,  one  does  not  see  any  thmg  to 
have  prevented  the  "effusion  of  blood  into 
the  cavity  of  the  external  arachnoid,  in- 
stead of  forcibly  separating  the  dura  mater 
from  the  bone.  This  large  coagulum, 
which  produced  so  deep  a)id  extensive  a 
fossa  in  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  placed  on  the  table  before 
you :  the  drawing,  also,  which  has  been 
taken  from  it,  I  shall  hand  round  for  your 
inspection.     (Fig-  1,  next  page.) 

Proceeding  with  the  examiiiation,  there 
was  laceration  of  the  brain  substance  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  side,  and  of  the  outer  and  inferior 
part  of  tlie  opposite  hemisphere,  that  is, 
coiTcsponding  to  the  smidJer  clot  of  blood,, 
which  has  been  before  referred  to.  Slight 
effusion  of  blood — apparently  within  the 
cavity  of  the  internal  arachnoid — over  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  but  no 
laceration  of  its  substance. 

The  laceration  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  points  we  had  diag- 
nosed during  the  life  of  the  patient ;  and 
we  now  find  there  wore  two  lacerations, 
one  the  direct  effect  of  the  blow,  the  other 
the  residt  of  what  is  termed  contr e-coup. 

Thewalls  of  the  right  lateralventriclewere 
closely  pressed  together,  fi-om  the  outer  wall 
being  thrust  inwards  by  the  pressure  of  the 
■  clot  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  dura 
mater.  Tlie  left  lateral  ventricle  presented 
a  natural  and  healthy  appearance,  and  the 
fluid  it  contained  was  coloiu-less,  and  in 
quantity  about  that  usually  observed.  In 
the  Ulterior  of  the  right  lateral  ventricle 
was  a  small  quantity  of  thin  fluid,  tinged 
of  a  red  colour  ;  also  a  small  ragged  clot  of 
blood  projecting  from  an  opening  or  lace- 
ration, with  un-egidar  edges  and  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  extent,  situated 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  coi-pus 
striatum,  and  reachijig  deeply  nearly  as  far 
backwards  as  to  the  substance  of  the  optic 
thalamus.  In  the  third  ventricle,  also,  a 
small  thin  clot  of  blood,  continuoiis  witli 
one  found  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  a  small 
cord  of  coagulum,  which  modelled  the  form 
of  the  iter  a  terlio  ad  quartum  vcntriculmn. 
Tlie  large  coagulum  beneath  the  cranium, 
and  external  to  the  dura  mater,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  arose  from  the 
laceration  of  a  large  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  ;  and  the  aperture  tlirough 
which  the  escape  of  blood  took  place  wa? 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  small  probe. 
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Fig.  1. 


1,  Probe  introcUicccl  into  tlie  ruptiu-ecl  meningeal  vessel,  from  wliicli  the  effuslDn  took 
plaee,  and  ■wliieh  was  situated  just  iu  front  of  the  position  where  the  bone  was 
trephined. 


The  small  clot  of  blood  which  was  ob- 
served projecting  from  the  corpus  stria- 
tum is  an  entu-ely  new  featm-e  in  the 
case,  having  completely  escaped  our  notice 
during  life.  Tlie  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus,  I  told  you  in  my  last 
lectiu-e,  were  pretty  certainly  ascertained 
to  be  associated  with  sensation  and  voli- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  It 
i3  evident,  therefore,  that  there  were  two 
causes  existing  in  this  patient  either  or 
both  of  which  woidd  account  for  the  hemi- 
plegia wliich  the  patient  manifested.  The 
lesion  in  the  ijitcrior  of  the  brain  might 
have  produced  it,  as  well  as  the  large  clot 
found  on  the  exterior  ;  but  the  latter  cause 
being  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all,  left 
U3  no  grounds  for  diagnosing  any  other 
lesion  :  it  is  thus  easily  comprehensible 
how  this  entirely  escaped  observation  dur- 
ing the  life  of   the    patient.      The    clot 


of  blood  which  was  removed  fi'om  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  placed  on  the  table  before  you ; 
it  is  worthy  your  attention,  as  show- 
ing how  beaut  if  ull}-  the  connectmg  cord 
between  the  two  models  has  the  form  of  the 
iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  and 
what  an  exact  cast  the  one  from  the  fom-th 
ventricle  represents  of  that  cavity,  thus 
indicating  the  extent  of  pressure  to  wliich 
the  struct lU'es  forming  the  walls  of  the 
entrenchments  must  have  been  subjected. 
(See  fig.  2,  next  page.) 

Having  now  completed  the  analysis  of 
the  case  and  the  report  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  we  see  how  closely  the  de- 
ductions we  had  arrived  at,  merely  by  an 
attentive  and  careful  examination  of  the 
symptoms,  coincided  with  actual  observa- 
tion ;  and  that  there  was  only  one  point, 
the  lesion  of  the  corpus  striatum,  that 
escaped  our  diagnosis. 
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Fig.  2. 

Drawing  of  the  clot  of  blood  found  in  the 
inter,  or  of  the  brain. 


a.  Portion  coiTesponding  with  the  third 
ventricle ;  b,  with  the  iter  a  tertio 
ad  quartiim  ventriciilum ;  and,  c,  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

d.  Space  corresponding  with  the  soft  com- 
missure of  the  tliird  ventricle,  and  e, 
with  the  anterior  commissure. 

f.  Small  mammillaiy  process  correspond- 
ing with  the  iter  ad  infiindibulum,  in 
the  floor  of  the  thii'd  ventricle. 

In  rupture  of  the  meningeal  vessels  from 
fractured  cranium,  I  think  I  am  justifled  in 
saying  it  always  happens  that  the  seat  of 
laceration  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel, 
or  on  that  side  directed  towards  or  next  to 
the  bone.  A  laceration  on  the  inner  side 
woidd  be  an  occuiTence  of  extreme  rarity. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  edges  of  the 
fractui'ed  bone,  although  they  suffer  no  de- 
pression or  permanent  displacement,  tear 
through  the  coats  of  the  artei-y  by  the  mo- 
meiitai-y  yielding,  which,  it  is  plausible  to 
infer,  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent or  injurj-.  This  may  appear  to  you 
a  matter  of  but  little  interest  and  unworthy 
of  mucli  consideration  ;  but  suppose,  when 
in  practice  your  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired in  a  com't  of  justice,  the  question 
may  be  put  to  you,  and  your  opinion 
asked,  as  to  whctlicr  it  is  possible  for  a 
fractm-e  to  produce  laceration  of  an  artery, 
when  there  is  no  depression  of  boiic,  no 
visible  existing  displacement  capable  of 
tearing  through  the  coats  of  a  vessel ; 
•  may  not  the  lesion  have  occurred,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  quite  indcpendcMit  of 
the  iiacturc  ?  in  fact,  may  it  not  have  been 


a  mere  coincidence,  and  quite  unconnected 
with  it  ? 

From  the  consideration  of  the  healthy 
anatomy  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  taken  as 
a  wiiole,  we  learn  what  beautiful  adapta- 
tions nature  has  made  for  protecting  the 
.soft  and  delicate  structm-es  of  the  brain, 
and  preventing  their  receiving  any  injurious 
efiect  from  the  sudden  movements  and  va- 
ried blows  to  which  the  head  is  ordinarily 
or  occasionally  exposed.  We  find  certain 
elevations  of  bone  proceeding  from  the 
circumference  of  the  interior  of  the  skull 
towards  the  centre,  and  termhiating  at 
points  surrounded  by  cerebro-spinal  iluid, 
and  not  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  cerebral  mass  ;  an  arrangement  doubt- 
lessly intended  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing vibrations,  derived  from  blows  or  other 
injuries  on  the  exterior,  to  localities  where 
they  may  become  diffused  in  fluid,  and 
thus  considerably  broken  or  arrested  be- 
fore their  transmission  to  the  brain  itself. 
Were  it  not  for  this  provision,  tlie  human 
subject  would  be  constantly  exposed  to 
danger  from  those  shght  concussions  which 
are  of  every -day  ocoiu-rence,  and  wliich 
do  not  usually  even  excite  our  attention. 
The  only  explanation  I  can  give  you  of  th& 
course  which  the  fracture  took  in  the  case 
before  us,  is  from  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  being 
almost  precisely  that  in  which  the  vibra- 
tions ai'e  conducted. 

In  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  lesions  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the 
blow  is  sustained  are  not  of  uufrequent 
occun-ence,  and  result  from  what  the 
French  term  contre-cotqj — a  re-meeting  of 
the  vibrations,  produced  by  the  original 
blow,  which  takes  place  exactly  oj^posite 
to  the  primary  injury. 

Effusion  of  blood  from  rupture  of  a  me- 
ningeal vessel  exerts  on  the  surrounding 
parts  great  force,  the  blood  acting  as  a 
wedge,  and  gi-adually  separating  the  dura 
mater  from  the  bone,  sometimes  to  a  very 
great  extent.  As  the  result  of  this  separa- 
tion, the  consequences  in  relation  to  the 
bones  will  vary  according  to  the  period 
of  life  in  whicl.  it  happened :  if  in  old 
age,  or  after  the  middle  period ;  when 
the  vascular  circidation  is  less  active  than 
in  yoiith  ;  the  removal  or  separation  of  a 
membrane,  containing  the  nutritious  arte- 
ries, actmg,  in  fact,  as  almost  the  only 
source  of  nutriment  to  the  bones,  must 
and  does  naturally  lead  to  death  or  necrosis 
of  the  denuded  bony  surface.  In  early  life, 
however,  tlic  same  occurrence — the  separa- 
tion of  dura  mater  from  the  bone — does  not 
always  lead  to  the  same  results  ;  for,  during 
the  growth  of  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body,  their  arterial  supply  is  much  greater 
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than  subsequently,  and  in  the  ease  of  tlie 
bones  of  tlie  head,  the  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  vessels  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  eraniuni  is  so  free,  that 
a  removal  or  separation  of  a  portion 
of  the  dura  mater  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  necrosis,  the  vascular  supply  de- 
rived from  the  extensive  anastomoses  on 
the  exterior  being  sufEeient  to  maintain 
the  bone  in  a  state  of  integrity  until  a 
reparation  is  effected. 

On  carefully  considering  the  facts  of  the 
case,  especially  the  history  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  reiiccting  on  the  two  separate 
cerebral  lesions  discovered  on  dissection, 
one  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and  appa- 
rently having  no  connection,  as  to  origin 
or  otherwise,  with  the  other  on  the  exte- 
rior, —  I  say,  considering  these  circum- 
stances and  others,  which  1  shall  notice,  one 
is  left  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  primary  cause.  This  remark 
may  create  some  little  sm'pi'isc  and  astonish- 
ment ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  case  is  not  quite  so  clear 
as  would  at  first  sight  ajipear,  and  that  a 
serious  question  might  be  raised  against 
the  recovery  of  compensation,  for  example, 
in  the  event  of  a  trial  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  There 
was  no  depression  of  bone  on  the  injured 
side  of  the  head  to  explain  the  lesion  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  no  continuous  injmT 
through  the  brain-substance  from  the  lesion 
of  the  exterior  to  that  of  the  mterior,  and 
110  reason  to  believe  that  any  connection 
between  the  two  existed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
exceedingly  improbable  that  such  could 
have  been  the  fact.  We  are  even  justified, 
I  think,  in  going  still  farther,  and  asserting 
that  there  were  no  gi'ounds  for  believing 
that  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  ven- 
tricles resulted  from  the  accident,  and  it 
xvorJd  be  next  to  impossible  for  the  pres- 
sure of  the  clot  on  the  exterior  to  have 
produced  it.  Hence,  it  seems  extremely 
likely  that  it  took  place  before  the  acci- 
dent, and  that  it  was  even  the  cause  of 
it  :  in  other  words,  the  man  became 
the  subject  of  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
whilst  working  at  a  great  height,  which 
led  to  his  fall,  and  the  injuries  which  he 
thereby  sustained.  This  becomes,  then,  a 
a  very  important  consideration  in  a  legal 
point  of  view  ;  and  a  case  which,  at  first 
sight,  appears  purely  the  result  of  accident, 
turns  out  under  a  more  deep  and  rigid 
investigation  to  be  one  originating  in  a  na- 
'  tural  cause,  preceding  and  giving  rise  to 
•  the  fall  and  subsequent  injury.  It  is  stated 
in  tlie  report  that  the  man  fell  from  the 
■  scaffold  without  obvious  cause  to  those 
prcbcnt,  which  appears  now  easily  expli- 
cable and  intelligible  since  the  deatli  of  the 


patient,  from  the  additional  information 
obtained  on  a  ]iost-mortem  examination ; 
and  we  have,  T  tlu!ik,  sutlicient  grounds  for 
believing  the  history  of  llie  ease  to  be  pretty 
accurately  made  out,  as  follows:  —  That 
our  patient,  whilst  engaged  in  his  ordinary 
avocations  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  be- 
came the  subject  of  an  a])oplcctic  seizure, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  fell  from  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  was  working,  and  which 
was  situated  at  a  height  of  about  tliirty- 
five  feet.  He  was  picked  up — as  might 
have  been  expected — in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, and  was  innncdiately  brought  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  his 
deatli  two  days  afterwards.  The  injui'ies 
he  had  sustained  were  of  the  most  se- 
vere and  extensive  nature,  and  such  as  to 
render  his  recovery  almost  impossible. 
The  lacerated  scalp-wound  was  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  the  fractm-ed  cranium  and 
rupture  of  the  meningeal  vessel  we  diag- 
nosed from  certain  symptoms  which  the 
patient  manifested.  From  the  ruptured 
vessel,  effusion  of  blood  took  place  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  which  demanded 
the  operation  of  trephining ;  and,  after 
this,  he  began  to  improve  for  a  few  hours, 
but  soon  again  relapsed  into  his  former 
condition,  became  more  and  more  coma- 
tose, and  ultimately  died  fi-om  compression 
caused  by  the  lacerated  brain,  and  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  ventricles,  which 
lesions  existed  in  addition  to  those  ah-eady 
enumerated. 

The  clot  of  blood  found  on  dissection  in 
the  fourth  ventricle,  we  may  conclusively 
infer,  completely  filled  this  cavity  during 
life,  for  it  exactly  coiTcsponded  to  it  in 
shape,  and,  in  fact,  as  I  liave  said  before 
represented  a  east  or  mould  of  tliis  space. 
It  was  this  clot,  I  believe,  which  caused  the 
man's  death ;  namely,  by  its  pressure  on. 
the  medidla  oblongata— the  most  essential 
portion  of  tlie  nen'ous  mass,  its  integrity 
being  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  deglutition. 
The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  pressure,  from 
the  coagalum  on  the  exterior  of  the  hemi- 
sphere by  the  operation  of  trephining,  pos- 
sibly allowed  a  fresh  escape  of  blood  to 
take  place  from  the  laceration  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum  ;  which  blood  passing  into  the 
fourth  ventricle  pressed  upon  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  produced  death.  This,  I 
think,  seems  to  explain  why,  after  a  tem- 
porary relief,  his  symptoms  again  progres- 
sively increased  in  severity  until  his  death. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded  with  a  scru- 
tinous  investigation  of  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,  the  question — and  an  impor- 
tant question  it  is  too — next  arises  :  Could 
any  thing  more  have  been  done,  in  point  of 
treatment,  for  the  benefit  of  our  patient? 
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did,  in  fact,  the  information  revealed  on 
the  post-mortem  examination  lead  us  to 
■wish  that  other  means  had  been  adopted 
during  life?  This  question,  I  think,  may 
be  pretty  fairly  and  satisfactorily  answered 
in  the  negative  ;  and  the  case  conlirms  by 
its  own  evidence — if  confirmation  be  wanted 
— that,  in  all  instances,  where  we  have  cer- 
tain symptoms  present,  these  being  the 
symptoms  of  compression  from  eHusion 
of  blood,  the  operation  of  trephining  ouglit 
to  be  had  recourse  to. 

If,  then,  in  after-practice  you  meet  with 
a  patient  presenting  some  such  history  as 
the  following,  you  will  be  prejiared  as  to 
what  plan  of  treatment  to  adopt : — A  man 
haying  fallen  from  a  heif^ht,  or  having 
otherwise  sustained  some  injury  to  the 
head,  shows  slight  signs  of  insensibility  ; 
lie  is,  at  first,  labouring  imder  concussion, 
and  has  no  paralysis  of  either  side  ;  in  a  few 
hours  he  presents  symptoms  of  commenc- 
ing paralysis,  and,  in  a  few  hours  more, 
this  paralysis  becomes  much  more  or  nearly 
complete  ;  his  breatlung  also  is  lieavy  and 
laborious,  and  he  lies  in  a  state  of  coma  or 
insensibility.  Such  symptoms,  Grentlemen, 
almost  certainly  denote  compression  of  the 
brain  from  effusion  of  blood,  and  indi- 
cate the  operation  of  trephining,  wliich 
ought  to  be  immediately  and  unhesitat- 
ingly resorted  to.  The  decussation  of  tlie 
fibres  in  the  medulla  oblongata  point  to 
the  practical  fact  that  tlie  trephine  must 
be  applied  on  tlie  side  of  the  head  opposite 
to  that  on  which  the  symptoms  of  para- 
lysis are  manifested,  no  matter  on  which 
side  the  blow  or  injm-y  may  have  been 
inflicted,  for  the  lacerated  vessel  and  effu- 
sion of  blood  may  arise  either  from  the 
direct  blow  itself,  or  from  the  contre-coup  .- 
in  the  one  case  the  compression  wUl  be  on 
the  same  side  as  the  external  injury  ;  in 
the  other,  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  sur- 
gery, and  the  greatest  satisfiiction  a  prac- 
titioner can  experience,  to  relieve  a  patient 
in  this  condition,  and  watch  the  recovery  of 
a  case  which  must  otherwise  have  inevitably 
resulted  in  a  fatal  termination. 

In  concluding  the  subject,  I  will  mention 
two  cases  exceedingly  pertinent  to  the  one 
under  consideration,  which  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  view^s  I  have  laid  before 
you.  The  first  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
in  the  hospital,  under  Mr.  Cocks'  care,  in 
September  1811.  lie  had  fallen  from  a 
height,  and  pitched  on  his  head,  from 
•which  he  sustained  a  lacerated  scaljj- 
wound,  but  no  fracture  of  the  cranium. 
He  remained  perfectly  sensible  for  some 
hours  after  the  accident,  then  became  in- 
coherent, and,  in  a  few  hours,  more  com- 
pletely unconscious,  with  rapid  stertorous 


breathing,  and  marked  pai-alysis  of  one 
side.  His  condition  was  considered  almost 
hopeless  ;  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
give  him  the  only  chance  that  remained. 
The  trephine  was  accordingly  employed, 
and  a  large  clot  of  blood  found  between 
the  bone  and  dm-a  mater.  Immediately 
the  piece  of  bone  was  raised  the  man 
showed  evident  signs  of  improvement,  and 
afterwards  completely  recovered  ;  being,  in 
fact,  at  the  present  time,  alive  and  per- 
fectly well.  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you 
that,  in  this  instance,  had  not  the  trephine 
been  employed,  the  man  must  have  inevi- 
tably died.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
boy  wlio  had  fallen  from  tlie  ]iole  of  a 
timber  waggon  on  his  head.  He  presented 
the  same  train  of  symptoms  as  the  man  I 
have  just  referred  to,  and  it  was  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  that  he  was  labouring 
luider  compression,  from  the  progressive 
effusion  of  blood  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater.  No  operation,  however,  being 
perfoiTued,  the  boy  died  ;  and,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  a  clot  of  blood  was 
discovered  between  the  bone  and  dura 
mater,  as  diagnosed  during  life,  but  no 
other  cerebral  lesion  whatever.  Had  the 
treplnne  been  here  employed,  there  is 
every  probability  the  boy  would  have  reco- 
vered. Many  such  eases  as  these  have 
been  recorded,  and  unmistakeably  point 
out  the  means  tliat  always  ought  to  be  had 
recourse  to. 


IMPEHFOEATE  EECXrM  ;  I,ACERATION  OP 
THE  INTESTINE.  CASE  EEPOETED  BY 
DE.  B.  E.  COTTING. 

The  child,  a  female,  was  bom  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  8th  instant ;  on  the  10th,  at 
3  P.M.,  Dr.  C.  saw  it  in  consultation,  and 
found  it  ahnost  pulseless  ;  abdomen  tender 
and  tympanitic ;  passed  the  little  finger 
half  an  inch  or  moi'c  up  the  intestine,  and 
was  met  by  a  firm,  fleshy  resistance; ;  no 
operation  was  attempted,  and  the  child  died 
in  about  four  hours.  On  dissection,  the 
abdomen  was  found  distended  with  gas  : 
and  in  the  cavity  was  a  large  quantity  of 
meconium,  with  here  and  there  some  red- 
ness, and  a  small  patch  of  lymph  upon  the 
peritoneal  surface.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
there  is  a  small  portion  of  intestine  below, 
with  about  the  same  extent  of  imperforation. 
Just  above  this  last,  there  are  seen  two 
longitudinal  rents,  an  meh  or  more  in 
length,  which  extend  through  the  outer 
coats,  and  one  through  the  entire  parictes. 
The  intestine,  whicli  was  exhibited,  has  not 
now  thea])pearance  of  havingbeen  much  dis- 
tended ;  and  neither  does  it  show  any  signs 
of  inflaininatiun,  externally  or  internally.— 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
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X  COLLKCTIOX  OF  FACTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
TlIK 

310RB1D  CONDITIONS  OP  TUE 
rULMONARY  ARTERY, 

AS    BEAUINO     UPON     THE    TREATMENT    OF 
CARDIAC  AND  PULMONARY  DISEASES. 

Br  Norman  Chevers,  M.D., 
Civil  Assistant  Surpeon,  Cliittaffong-,  Bengal. 

[Continue!  from  vol.  xlii.  page  529].* 


Ulceration  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery 
(coutiiuied). 
The  losions  presented  in  the  following  re- 
markable case,  which  occurred  within  my 
own  obsen-ation,  were  of  so  singular  and  su 
obscure  a  character,  that  I  am  doubt  fid 
whether  to  ascribe  them  to  ulceration,  or  to 
softening  of  the  tissues  of  the  valves,  the 
residt  of  acute  inflammation  superadded  to 
disease  of  old  standing.  Whether  the  de- 
struction of  the  entire  valvular  apparatus 
occurred  suddenly,  or  was  the  gradual  re- 
sult of  chronic  changes,  must  now,  I  fear, 
remain  miesplained : — 

E.  C ,  aged  19,  a  servant,  of  pale 

aspect  and  heavy  appearance,  whose  habits 
had  been  rather  ii-regulai*,  was  admitted  to 
Ouy's  Hospital,  Nov.  9th,  1851,  with 
symptoms  of  renal  anasarca,  which  had 
been  increasmg  for  the  last  four  months, 
until  five  weeks  prior  to  her  admission, 
when  the  swelling  of  the  body  became 
nearly  general.  Upon  her  admission  the 
anasarca  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
body  and  the  face.  The  breathing  was  38, 
not  pauiful,  unless  when  she  was  on  her 
back  ;  pulse  106.  Cough,  from  which  slie 
had  suffered  for  some  time,  had  been  more 
troublesome  at  night  for  the  last  fortnight, 
but  she  did  not  expectorate.  The  urine 
was  small  in  quantity,  and  albuminous. 
The  right  side  of  tlie  chest,  below  the 
clavicle,  was  resonant  on  percussion ;  the 
left,  in  the  same  spot,  dull,  with  cooing 
sibilant  rales :  posteriorly  there  was  also 
dulness  on  both  sides.  The  heart's  soimds 
were  regular.  She  appeared  to  improve 
under  treatment  for  a  few  days,  liavmg 
perspu-ed  very  freely,  and  slept  better. 

On  tlie  13th,  the  pidse  was  obsened  to 
be  irregular.     For  about  three  weeks  from 

*  An  apology  is  due  to  those  readers  who  may 
have  felt  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
present  inquir>-,  for  the  long  deiay  \vhich  has  oc- 
curred In  the  completion  of  mv  memoir.  The 
fact  that  I  last  addressed  them  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  tliat  I  now  write  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Karnaphnli  River  in  Bengal,  conveys 
my  excuse.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  my  .MS.  are  now  in  the  Editor's 
Lands. 


this  date,  the  oedema,  cough,  and  difBculty 
of  breathmg,  continued  to  vary,  as  the  iskin 
and  bowels  were,  or  were  not,  acted  upon. 
During  the  last  two  or  tln-ee  days  of  her 
life  the  hcart'.s  action  was  observed  to  be 
indistinct,  and  she  became  nuich  depressed; 
the  skm  was  dry  ;  the  pulse  varying,  at 
dillerent  times,  from  88  to  100,  and  very 
feeble  ;  the  countenance  swollen,  witli  dark 
areolte  round  the  eyes.  She  comjdaincd  of 
nausea,  and  mucli  pain  in  the  right  lumbar 
region,  passing  up  to  tlic  shoulder;  but, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  before  her  death, 
the  bowels  having  acted  copiously,  she 
perspired  very  freely  ;  the  breathing  still 
continued  laborious,  with  much  wheezing. 
On  the  day  of  her  decease  (Dec.  3d)  the 
featmvs  appeared  shrunk,  the  dark  areolae 
still  surrounding  the  eyes.  She  had  slept 
very  Uttle  ;  the  pulse  100,  and  fe.'ble ; 
the  tongue  rough  and  furred  :  the  skin  dry, 
the  breathing  laborious,  and  there  was 
entire  suppression  of  urine.  Her  debihty 
was  so  great  as  to  reqidre  a  free  adminis- 
tration of  stimidants.  She  gradually  be- 
came weaker  towards  the  close  of  tlie  day, 
sh ;  inking  down  in  the  bed,  and,  at  about 
five  o'clock,  P.M.,  she  expired. 

Sectio  Cadaveris. — Each  pleural  cavity 
contained  a  little  serum,  and  the  right  lung 
was  partially  coated  with  loose  fibrine  ;  the 
Imigs  were  generally  cedematous,  and  thera 
were  traces  of  pneumonia  (grey  hepatiza- 
tion) at  the  upper  part  of  the  right.  The 
rima  glottidis  was  cedematous  ;  the  heart 
did  not  a]3pear  enlarged ;  the  walls  of  the 
I'ight  ventricle  were  rather  thick,  but  its 
cavity  was  of  very  moderate  size ;  it  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  dark  coagulum.  The 
pulmonary  valves  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  no  trace  of  pouches  remained,  and 
merely  a  few  thin  tattered  slips  adhered  to 
the  hues  where  the  crescents  had  been 
attached.  A  flattened  mass  of  fibrmous 
coagulum,  which  had  in  great  measure  lost 
its  colour,  adliered  to  the  spot  where  the 
left  and  anterior  curtains  had  jomed.  Be- 
tween the  origins  of  the  right  and  left  pul- 
monaiT  branches  an  oval  fibrinous  mass, 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  adhered  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessel ;  it  was  firm, 
appeared  to  have  undergone  contraction, 
and  contained  earthy  jJarticles.  It  evi- 
dently interfered  with  the  passage  of  the 
right  pidmonary  branch,  wliich  appeared 
narrow,  and  corrugated  internally,  and  in 
a  less  degree  than  that  of  the  left.  The 
parts  above  and  below  the  orifice  of  the 
vessel  were  of  a  purplish  red  colour :  the 
lining  membrane  here  was  loose  and  irregu- 
lar, detached  at  some  spots,  and  raised 
by  patches  of  atlieromatous  deposit  in 
others  ;  but  the  endocardium  of  the  ven- 
tricle generally  did  not  appear  diseased. 
The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  rather 
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thick,  and  its  cavity  by  no  means  large ; 
he  aorta  was  small  and  liealthy  :  the  Hver 
■was  enlarged,*  soft,  and  much  congested ; 
the  spleen  was  enlarged  ;  the  kidneys  were 
white,  large,  flabby,  and  mottled. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  this 
case,  owing  to  the  very  ordinary  character 
of  the  symptoms,  attention  was  not  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  state  of  the  heart 
dm'ing  life.  It  was  considered,  by  some  of 
those  who  witnessed  the  inspection,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  valves  was  the  result 
of  acute  inflammatory  softening  ;  still,  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  extremely  localized, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  reddening 
of  the  artery  and  parts  adjacent  was  due 
rather  to  the  imbibition  of  blood  by  the 
loosened  and  diseased  surface,  than  to 
acute  inflammatory  change.  From  the 
circumstance  of  a  mass  of  coagulum,  par- 
tially deprived  of  its  colouring  matter,  ad- 
hermg  to  a  spot  wliich  once  must  have 
given  attachment  to  portions  of  the  cur- 
tains, it  is  evident  that  the  patient  had 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  valvular 
apparatus  for  several  days  at  least, — possibly 
for  a  far  longer  period.  The  presence  of 
atheromatous  deposit,  and  of  an  earth- 
infiltrated  clot  in  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  artery,  showed  that  this  vessel  had  long 
been  the  seat  of  extensive  disease  :  this, 
together  with  the  obstructed  condition  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  artery,  with  the 
additional  impediment  to  the  pidmonary 
circulation  which  resulted  from  the  pneu- 
monic and  pleuritic  efi'usions,  must  have 
exposed  the  valves  to  constant  and  long- 
continued  violence,  under  which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, they  at  length  became  ruptured  and 
destroyed.  The  iU  effects  of  this  extensive 
lesion  were,  doubtless,  in  a  great  degree 
mitigated  by  the  strength  of  the  right 
yentricle. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  cases 
involving  remarkable  abnormal  conchtions 
of  the  pidmonarj'  artery,  which  have  been 
recorded,  or  which  have  occurred,  more  or 
less,  within  my  own  observation  (these 
latter  are  marked  "  .seen")  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  earher  chapters  of  this  iue- 
moir : — 

A  single  ventricle  giving  off'  a  single 
artery  {aorta),  ivhich  distributes  two 
Iranches  to  the  lungs. — Male  child,  well 
developed,  but  cold  and  livid.  Attacks  of 
dyspntea,  in  one  of  wliich  it  died,  seventy- 
eight  hours  after  bhlh.  The  father  said  to 
labour  under  lieart  disease.  A  single 
auricle  of  large  size  receiving  the  cava;,  two 
pulmonary  veins,  and  the  coronary  vein. 
Auriculo-ventricular  opening  of  large  size, 
and  provided  with  an  imperfect  valve.     Tlie 

•  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  Guy's  Museum. 


ventricle  well  developed.  The  aorta,  guarded 
by  three  similunar  valves,  gave  off,  from  its 
posterior  jjart,  two  pulmonary  branches. 
Coronary  arteries  not  given  off  at  the 
aortic  sinuses,  but  a  single  vessel,  which 
appeared  to  have  originated  from  the  con- 
cavity of  the  arch  above  the  pulmonary 
branches,  passed  down  in  contact  with  the 
left  side  of  the  aorta,  and  divided  at  its 
root  into  two  branches,  which  were  dis- 
tributed upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aspects  of  the  heart  (a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment observed  in  the  heart  of  a  calf.  M. 
T.  Weber,  Observatio  Anatomico  Path,  de 
Cord.  Univent,  e  quo  unus  tantum  truncus 
arteriosus  surgit.  Bonna5  1832).  M. 
Foster,  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Loudon,  1846-7.     Seen. 

An  imperfect,  but  apparently  similar, 
specimen  from  a  cyanosed  child,  which  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  from  convulsions 
of  eight  or  nme  days  standing.  The  respi* 
ration  had  been  free. — Dr.  Crisp,  Ibid. 

Obliteration  of  pulmonary  orifice. — The 
ascending  portion  of  tliis  vessel  obliterated. 
The  foramen  ovale,  ventricular  septum,  and 
arterial  duct,  remainiug  pervious  in  a  cya- 
nosed male  chOd,  eleven  months  and  two 
weeks  old.  Dr.  Peacock,  London  Med. 
Gaz.,  March  31st,  1848. 

Also  the  follo\«ng  interesting,  but  im- 
perfect, cases : — 

Obliterated  pulmonary  artery. — Foramen 
ovale  and  ventricular  septum  pervious. 
Heart  evidently  that  of  a  cliild  at  least 
several  weeks  old.  Author,  London  Med. 
Gaz.,  Dec.  31st,  1817. 

A  dumb  cyanosed  female,  retat.  12  years, 
always  delicate  ;  subject  to  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  to  cough  and 
pain  in  the  side :  death  apparently  from 
bronchitis.  Both  ventricles  slightly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  of  nearly  equal  thickness, 
opening  in  ventricular  septum.  Ascending 
pulmonary  artery  not  discoverable  ?  fora- 
men ovale  closed.  Lungs  of  natural  size. 
Unfortunately  the  arch  was  not  preserved. 
(Case  slightly  alluded  to  in  my  memoir.) — 
Dr.  Crisp,  Trans.  Lond,  Path.  Soc,  1847. 
Seen. 

Pulmonary  orifice  contracted.  Lungs 
partially  supplied  by  enlarged  bronchial 
arteries. — Man.atat.  19,  cyanosed.  There 
appears  to  have  been  great  contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Bronchial  arteries 
and  arteria  conies  nervi  phrenici  unusually 
large  and  tortuous  ;  the  latter  terminated 
in  the  huig.  The  lungs  presented  tubercles 
at  difl'crcnt  parts.  Foramen  ovale  open. 
Arterial  duct  closed. — Mr.  F.  Le  Gros 
Clark,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  June  4,th,  1847. 

Contracted  pitlmonary  orifice.  Patency 
of  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  and 
arterial  duct. — A  cyanosed  chUd,  seven- 
teen months  old,  which  died  from  cerebral 
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eflusion.  Entrance  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
smaU,  and  provided  with  only  two  valves. 
A  tree  aperture  in  the  base  of  tlie  .septum 
veutrieuloruni.  The  foramen  ovate  and 
arterial  duct  very  nearly  elosed. — Dr.  I'ea- 
coek,  Med.  aAZ."  Feb.  ISkS. 

Contraction  of  pidmonary  orifice.  Au- 
ricular and  ventricular  se/>ta  perforated. 
Arterial  duct  closed. — In  a  dissipated  man, 
about  28,  Dr.  Marcus  t'ountl  the  pulmonary 
valves  contracted  and  inefficient.  The 
tricuspid  valve  might  be  regarded  as  want- 
ing. IVo  small  openings  in  the  ventricular 
septum.  Foramen  ovale  widely  open. — 
Casper'3  Wocheusclml't,  1819,  and  Med. 
Gaz.  Dec.  1849. 

In  the  case  of  a  cyanosed  boy  13  years 
of  age,  who  died  of  pneumonia,  the  aorta 
arose  entirely  from  the  sinus  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  orillee  and  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  woidd  scarcely  give  pas- 
sage to  a  goose  quill.  Left  ventricle  very 
small,  and  had  no  exit  except  by  an  aper- 
ture of  siitEcient  size  to  admit  the  point  of 
the  fore-finger,  which  opened  into  the  right 
ventricle  beneath  the  origin  of  the  aorta. 
A  small  valvtdar  opening  in  iha  fossa  ovalis. 
State  of  the  arterial  duct  not  ascertained. 
—'Mr.  N.  Ward  for  Dr.  N.  Parker,  Patho- 
logical Society's  Report,  April,  1817. 

Pulmonary  orifice  narroiv,  deficient  in- 
terventricular septum,  closure  of  arterial 
duct  and  foramen  ovale. — Child,  about  two 
years  and  five  months  ;  cyanosis  com- 
mencing tlii'ee  months  after  bh'th.  Ex- 
treme contraction  of  pulmonary  orifice ; 
opening  in  the  septum  ventriculare ;  left 
cavity  small ;  ductus  arteriosus  and  fo>-amen 
of  Botal  closed — Dr.  Peacock,  London 
Pathological  Society's  Eeport,  Dee.  7th, 
1846. 

Early  tendency  to  closure  of  arterial 
duct. — Fcfitns,  bom  at  seven  months  and  a 
hidf,  died  in  fifteen  minutes  after  birth,  in 
consequence  of  haemorrhage  from  the  nm- 
biHcal  cord.  Arterial  duct  nearly  closed, 
capable  of  admittuig  only  the  shank  of  a 
large  pin. — Author,  London  Pathological 
Society's  Report,  18th  January,  1847. 

Conyenital  closure  of  the  aortic  orifice 
probably  compensated  by  an  open  slate  of 
the  arterial  dttct. — A  female  chUd,  born  at 
the  fidl  term  of  pregnancy.  It  lived  two 
days,  and  died  in  convulsions,  having  been 
until  their  occurrence  apparently  in  good 
health.  The  heart  was  natural  in  size  and 
normal  in  situation ;  the  cavities  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  much  en- 
larged. The  pulmonary  artery  was  in  the 
same  condition.  All  tlie  carnoe  columna; 
on  the  left  side  were  fused  together,  so  as  to 
obhterate  the  ventricular  cavity,  and  present 
in  lieu  of  it  a  solid  mass.  The  only  trace 
of  ventricle  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
latter,  where  there  was  a  little  hollow  space, 


of  a  rounded  form,  just  capable  of  hokling 
a  smidl  pea,  and  presenting  within,  slight 
traces  of  chorda;  tendincaj  and  mitral 
valve.  The  ostium  aortce  was  perfeotly 
closed  ;  and,  on  opening  tlie  ascending 
portion  of  tlie  arch,  two  small  folds  of  tho 
lining  membrane  indicated  the  site  of  tho 
sigmoid  \  alves.  The  left  auricle  was  natu- 
ral, the  foramen  ovale  large,  and  the 
coronary  arteries  arose  at  their  usual  place, 
and  ramified  in  the  usual  manner. — E. 
Canton,  Esq.,  Med.  Gaz.,  March  1819,  p. 
5G1.  ]Mr.  Canton  was  so  obliging  as  to 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  carefully  ex- 
amining this  valuable  specimen  of  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  curious  malformation. 

Open  ductus  arteriosus,  associated  with 
contraction  of  the  aorta  distal  to  the  left 
subclavian  artery. — Case  of  tliis  malforma- 
tion occm'ring  in  a  male  chUd  born  at  the 
eighth  month,  and  which  died  at  the  age  of 
ten  weeks, — Dr.  Peacock,  London  Med. 
Gaz.,  Nov.  26th,  1847.     Seen. 

Case  illustrating  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
malformation  usually  known  as  '^distribu- 
tion of  the  descending  aorta  from  the 
pulmonary  artery." — Author,  Report  of 
Pathological  Society  of  London.  15th. 
March,  1847. 

Permanence  of  arterial  duct  associated 
with  disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  nar- 
rowing of  the  aorta  opposite  the  left 
subclavian  artery. — An  interesting  example 
of  this  malformation,  occurring  in  a 
woman,  set.  34,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Babington.— Ibid.  April  19th,  1847.   Seen, 

The  case  of  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale 
previously  to  birth,  alluded  to  in  the 
memoir,  is  related  in  detail  by  Ebenezer 
Smith,  Esq.-Ibid.  Dec.  7th,  1846,  p.  53. 
This  highly  imporiant  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Guy's.     Seen. 

Transposition  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  without  transposition  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  Foramen  ovale  and 
ventricular  septum  open. — Tliis  malforma- 
tion observed  in  a  cyanosed  child  which 
died  at  the  age  of  three  years.  By  M.  Col- 
nies. — Archives  Generates,  vol.  v.  p.  284,  for 
,1834. 

Rupture  of  pulmonary  artery.— ~An  in- 
teresting case  of  extensive  ru^iture  of  this 
vessel,  with  laceration  of  the  left  auricle,  in 
which  the  individual  survived  the  injury 
nearly  four  hours,  is  related  by  Mr.  Prescotfc 
Hewett. — London  Med.  Gaz.,  May  14th, 
1847.] 

Condition   of  the  Cavities  of  the  Heart  in 

Cases  of  Malformation    associated   with 

error  in  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 

Right  auricle. — In  nearly  all   instances 

of  congenital  cardiac  defect  this  cavity  is 

largely    developed,    being     usually     much 

dilated,    sometimes    enormously  so ;    and 
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generally  with  more  or  less  tliiekening  of 
it3  muscular  structure.  In  some  cases  the 
pulmonary  veins  open  into  this  cavity  by 
uniting  and  forming  two  orifices  ;  in  others, 
one  or  two  of  those  vessels  terminate  here, 
wliUe  one  or  more  communicate  with  the 
superior  cava  :  in  one  instance  the  whole 
of  tlie  pulmonary  veins  were  found  to  cuter 
this  cavity.  The  valved,  cribriform,  and 
widely  patulent  states  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
are  well  known  to  anatomists.  Occasionally 
the  auricular  septum  presents  two  orifices 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  aud  separated 
by  muscular  structure.  In  a  case  (Dr. 
Blackmore's)  where  the  tricuspid  was  un- 
usually imperfect,  the  orifice  of  the  supe- 
rior cava  was  defended  by  a  tliin  valvular 
apparatus. 

Right  ventricle. — The  tricuspid  valve 
has  been  found  in  various  ways  malformed, 
in  cases  of  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Contraction  of  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  is  a  not  unfrequent  con- 
comitant of  arctation  of  the  pulmonary 
ostium.*  It  appears  to  be  a  rule  that,  when 
the  pulmonary  orifice  becomes  oblitei'ated, 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum,  the  right  ventricle  under- 
goes so  much  contraction  as  almost  to  dis- 
appear entirely :  hence,  evidently,  one  form 
of  single  heart.  In  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases  of  malfoi*mation  of  the  puhuonary 
artery,  the  right  ventricle  is  remarkably 
developed.  In  none  of  the  severer  cases  tliat 
I  have  seen  has  it  presented  the  tenuity  of 
the  anterior  wall,  and  that  external  flatten- 
ing which  characterise  this  ventricle  in  its 
normal  condition,  but  its  cavity  usually 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  globular  fonu  : 
and  (in  the  cases  of  obliteration  and  severe 
obstruction  of  the  pidmonary  arterj)  its 
walls  are  probably  never  thinner  than  those 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  are  generally  far 
thicker.  In  most  cases  of  this  description 
it  is  mechanically  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  that  the  right  ventricle  should  bo 
of  large  capacity ;  but  it  is  occasionally  so 
large  as  to  render  it  apparent  that  its  con- 
dition is  rather  one  of  hypertrophy  and 
dislocation  than  of  merely  unusual  dimen- 
sions and  muscidar  power.  In  cases  of 
this  description  the  ventricle  rai*ely  be- 
comes attenuated  aud  ancurismal  :  still, 
this  cxti'cme  result  has  been  obseiTed. 

Left  cavities. — In  all  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  pulmonai'y  artery,  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
are  ^jroportioned  to  the  quantity  of  blood 

*  I  believe  that  p^reat  narrowina:  of  the  tricus- 
pid orifice  rarely,  if  ever,  occtirs  iiulependently 
of  contraction  of  othei-  outlets  of  the  heart,  f 
have  met  with  two  reniarkahle  instances  of  this 
lesion,  in  onrh  of  which  the  tnitral  orifice  was 
also  extri'mcly  narrow.  A  compliriition  of  this 
KinJ,  of  conrse,  sives  uncertainty  to  tlu'(Iia;no- 
&is,  and  diminishes  the  prospect  of  survival. 


permeating  the  lungs.  Tliis  does  not  al- 
ways depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
puhuonary  artery  is  malformed  at  its 
orifice  :  thus,  in  one  case  this  vessel  may 
be  merely  contracted,  and  the  lungs  receive 
a  very  small  supply  of  blood  :  in  another, 
the  ascending  pulmonary  trunk  may  be 
wholly  obliterated,  and  yet  the  pulmonary 
circulation  may  be  comj^aratively  freely  sup- 
plied from  aortic  branches.  In  the  latter 
case  the  left  cavities  wUl  remain  of  fair 
size,  perhaps  nearly  or  qiute  equalling  the 
right ;  in  the  former  they  wiD  be  found  con- 
tracted m  dimensions,  and  of  weak  muscu- 
lar power.  In  fact,  without  examining 
either  the  lungs  or  the  large  vessels,  the 
degi-ec  of  freedom  of  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation may  genei-ally  be  at  once  resolved,  in 
cases  of  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  with  deficient  ventricidar 
septum,  by  obseiTing  the  size  aud  strength 
of  the  left  cavities  as  compared  with  tlie 
right.  In  some  instances,  where  the  aorta 
has  been  disturbed  directlj-  over  the  septum, 
and  the  left  cavities  have  been  well  sup- 
plied from  tlio  lungs,  I  have  found  the  left 
ventricle  fully  as  strong  and  as  large  a^  the 
right,  having  evidently  taken  an  aiHive 
part  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  aorta. 
Still  as,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  these 
cases,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  is 
unnaturally  small,  and  circulates  with 
difficulty,  it  is  usual  to  find  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  remarkably  small,  aud  with 
ratlier  thin  parietes.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
the  left  ventricle  appears  to  perforna  no 
other  function  than  that  of  propelling  a 
small  supply  of  oxygenised  blood  through 
the  open  septum  into  the  right  ventricle, 
upon  which  nearly  the  whole  onus  of 
carrying  on  both  the  pulmonary  and  the 
systemic  circulation  devolves.  Where  the 
orifice  of  the  aorta  is  obliterated,  the  ven- 
tricular septum  being  complete,  the  cavity 
of  tlie  left  ventricle  becomes  nearly  oblite- 
rated. I  belieye  that,  in  several  forms  of 
congenital  disease  of  the  heart,  attended 
with  great  pulmonary  obstruction,  death 
is  hastened  by  tlie  tliinned  and  weakened 
condition  of  the  left  cavities,  wliich  have  be- 
come so  atropliied  and  powerless  as  to  be 
incapable  of  contracting  firmly  upon  any 
unusual  quantity  of  blood  that  may  be 
accidentally  thrown  into  them. 

A  review  of  tlie  examples  of  congenital 
heart  disease,  and  of  cardiac  lesions  occur- 
ring at  late  periods  of  life,  wiiicli  have  been 
collected  in  the  preceding  jiages,  afibrds  us 
an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  many  and 
beautiful  resources  wiiicli  nature  possesses 
in  adapting  the  still  uninjured  portions  of  a 
diseased  or  deficient  heart  to  (he  necessi- 
ties of  the  circulation.  Tiiere  are  no  truths 
more  important  in  physiology  or  pathology, 
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none  wliicli  convey  to  the  physical 
stiulenl  a  more  direct  and  striking  cvidenco 
of  the  greatness  of  tlie  Creator's  plan  in 
tlic  construetion  of  man's  hody,  than  the 
faets  that  Yii'e  and  circulation  may  continue 
inider  either  of  the  following  conditions  : — 
"When  tlie  right  aiu'ieulo-ventricular  orifice, 
the  ascending  pulmonary  artery,  the  mitral 
opening,  the  aorta  osti\im,  or  the  descend- 
ing thoracic  aorta,  is  perfectly  obliterated  ; 
■where  the  foramen  ovale  or  arterial  duct  is 
closed  previously  to  birth  ;  or  where,  in 
adult  life,  the  piduionai'y  valves  have  be- 
come totally  destroyed.  It  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  gift  of  recognising  sueli  beautiful 
truths  a»  these,  and  of  obtaining,  through 
them,  an  insight,  however  partiid,  into  llio 
right  means  by  wliich  nature  should  be 
assisted  in  her  cffoi'ts  to  resist  disease,  that 
frees  the  laboiu-s  of  the  pathologist  from 
every  embarrassment  of  fear  and  disgust, 
and  leads  him  forward  in  his  researches 
by  the  power  of  a  resistless  and  incxliausti- 
ble  charm. 

[To  be  continued.] 

TEST  FOK  SUGAR. 

De.  Donaldson,  U.S.,  gives  the  following 
proportions  as  the  best  reagent  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Trommer's  test  in  the  detec- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  hvcr,  serimi,  urine, 
contents  of  the  stomach,  and  animal  secre- 
tions generally : — 

R  CiTstallized  Ciu-bonate  of  Soda, 

Caustic  Potash,  aa.  5j.  3j. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash,  5J.  9ij. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  crvstaUized,  5J. 

Distilled  Water,  Oj.     M. 

To  be  boiled  and  then  fdtered. 
A  few  di'ops  of  this  solution  added  to 
the  suspected  urme,  or  to  the  decoction  of 
a  jiiece  of  the  liver,  or  to  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  will,  0)1  the  application  of  the  heat 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  few  minutes  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  minute  proportion  of 
sugai',  by  the  liquid  becoming  first  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  and  by  degrees 
more  and  more  of  a  reddish-yellow  colom*, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  con- 
tained. This  coloiu-ation  does  not  take 
place  with  any  other  vai'iety  of  sugar  ex- 
cepting glucose  ;  but  cane  sugar  is  imme- 
diately changed  into  glucose  by  previously 
boiling  the  liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  di- 
luted sidphm'ic  acid.  Shoidd  organic  mat- 
ter be  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  the  re- 
duction, then  it  is  better  to  precipitate 
this  in  the  first  instance  by  a  solution  of 
^icetate  of  lead  ;  afterwards  to  fdter,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  lead  by  a  cun-ent 
of  sidphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  filtered 
liquid  should  be  boiled  before  the  test  is 
applied,  in  order  to  expel  any  sidphm-etted 
hydrogen  gas  that  may  be  dissolved  in  it. 


ox  THB 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOOSE  CAR- 
TILAaiNOUS  BODIES. 

{Read    before    the    Abcrnethian    Society, 
Jan.  9th,  1851). 

By  J.  A.  IviNGDON,  Esq. 


Theories  in  abundance  arc  not  want- 
ing to  elucidate  tlie  mode  in  whichloose 
cartilaginous  bodies  are  fonncd,  but 
unhappily,  they  are  so  varied  and 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  question  must 
be  considered  to  be  nearly  as  far  from 
solution  as  when  first  mooted  ;  not  that 
the  opinions  advanced  are  altogethex- 
erroneous,  but  that  those  which  have 
the  greatest  show  of  probability  fall 
short  of  giving  any  satisfying  explana- 
tion of  the  source  of  such  bodies.  Thus, 
at  the  dawu  of  pathology,  Haller 
and  others  were  led,  from  the  paucity  of 
observed  facts,  to  consider  them  to  be 
formed  of  pieces  of  articular  cartilage 
detached  by  violence.  This  matter-of- 
fact  doctrine  was  for  a  time  discarded, 
when  Hunter  propounded  his  theory 
that  they  were  formed  of  efTused  blood, 
which  took  on  the  characteristics  of 
cartilage  during  its  organization;  for 
since  several  bodies  were  found  in  the 
abdomen  and  other  serous  cavities,  the 
first  explanation  was  found  inapplicable 
generally.  Since  then  there  have  been 
more  conflicting  statements;  Beclard, 
Laennec,  and  Cruveilliier,  contending 
that  they  had  tlieir  origin  external  to 
the  synovial  membrane;  while  Andral 
and  Carswell  considered  them  to  be 
fonned  in  the  substance  of  plastic 
lymph,  or  some  such  exudation,  inflam- 
matory or  otherwise,  poured  out  from 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  they 
existed ;  detached  jiieces  of  exostosis  and 
outgrowths  from  the  edges  of  the  arti 
cular  cartilages  have  been  described  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodic  and  others.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  Hunter's,  all  these 
views  are  probably  correct,  for  however 
contradictory  they  may  at  first  appear, 
a  more  minute  investigation  will  show 
that  they  do  not  in  any  way  clash. 
That  pieces  of  cartilage  have  been 
knocked  from  the  articular  suriace  loose 
into  the  synovial  cavity  is  indisputable, 
but  such  occurrences  are  by  no  means 
frequent ;  so  also  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  nodules  of  exostosis  or  cartilage 
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have  occasionally  grown  from  the  arti- 
cular margins,  and  subsequently  been 
detached  ;  but  as  such  cases  carry  with 
them  their  own  explanation,  they  will 
have  no  further  consideration  in  this 
paper. 

It  is,  however,  with  those  bodies 
(examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  Museum,)  whose  nature 
and  structure  clearly  indicate  an  origin 
independent  of  such  causes,  and  there- 
fore are  worthy  to  be  classed  as  tumours, 
that  we  have  at  present  to  deal ;  and 
although  all  the  bodies  that  are  known 
luider  the  name  of  "  loose  cartdages." 
whether  found  in  serous  or  synovial 
cavities,  will  be  included  in  the  argu- 
ment, yet  such  as  are  found  within  the 
articulations  will  occupy  our  chief  atten- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  have  received  the 
closest  examination. 

Some  are  osseous,  some  cartilaginous, 
partially  ossified,  while  others  more 
closely  resemble  dense  fibrous  tissue ; 
the  two  first  forms  are  most  generally 
found  in  the  articular  cavities,  the  latter 
in  serous  enclosures.  Have  these  bodies 
an  independent  power  of  growth  ?  To 
answer  this  question  let  us  discuss  the 
validity  of  the  assertion — '  the  animal 
cell  differs  from  that  of  the  vegetable 
mainly  in  not  having  that  independent 
vitality  which  the  vegetable  cell  un- 
deniably possesses,'' — as  that  seems  to 
be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  growth  of  all 
animal  textiu'es. 

A  vegetable  cell  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  a  structureless  membrane,  which 
eoQcloses  a  fluid  and  contains  a  body 
known  as  the  nucleus.  This  body  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  cell,  as 
it  is  the  seat  of  vitality,  and  is  the 
acknowledged  agent  of  growth  and 
reproduction  :  the  growth  of  the  cell, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  its  proper 
function,  takes  place  by  the  imbibition, 
thi'ough  the  porous  cell  wall,  of  that 
material  for  which  the  nucleus  pos- 
sesses an  attraction ;  in  reproduction 
too,  (or  rather  multiplication,)  the 
nucleus  is  of  equal  imjtortauce,  for 
whensoever  a  new  cell  is  formed,  a  por- 
tion of  that  body  is  separated  by  a  pro- 
cess called  "  spontaneous  fission,"  and 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  the  infant 
organism ;  this  process  is  clearly  ])er- 
ceptible  in  the  single-celled  algaj  and 
fungi.  It  is  asserted  by  Schleideu,  that 
every  plant  developed  in  a  higher 
degi'ee  than  those  single-celled   vegeta- 


bles is  an  aggregate  of  fully  indivi- 
dualized, independent,  separate  beings, 
namely,  the  cells  themselves ;  and  Hun- 
ter's expression,  "  every  jiart  of  a 
vegetable  is  a  whole,"  forms  a  good 
background  for  Schleiden's  opinion, 
liut  it  is  not  supposed  that  conviction 
will  follow  these  qirotationsunsup2:iorted, 
else  migirt  many  more  be  cited;  the 
power  that  everyorre  now  has  of  investi- 
gating the  minute  structure  of  the 
organic  kingdom  by  the  microscope 
affords  the  greatest  argument  that  can 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  tliese  views;  by 
it  can  be  observed  in  the  cells  of  the 
highly  developed  plant,  an  almost  exact 
repetition  of  those  processes  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  occurTing  in  the 
single-celled  organism,  namely,  growth 
by  imbibitiorr,  and  multiplication  by 
endogenous  reproduction,  aud  fissi^m- 
ration. 

Schleiden furtherremarks,  "Each  cell 
leads  a  doirble  life,  an  independent  one, 
pertaiuirrg  to  rtsown  development  alone ; 
aud  another  incidental,  irr  so  far  as  it 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  a  plant :" 
that  is  to  say,  besides  its  own  peculiar 
vital  force,  it  contributes  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  force,  (namely  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions)  towards  the 
vitality  of  the  compound  organism.  It 
is  not  essential  for  om-  present  pui'pose 
to  consider  the  laws  of  vegetable  cells 
further,  nor  does  om*  argument  require 
a  substantiation  of  wiiat  has  been 
already  stated ;  but  bearing  in  mind 
what  is  asserted  for  the  vegetable  cell, 
we  must  see  whether  the  animal  cell  is 
governed  by  other,  or  the  same  laws. 

An  animal  cell  properly  so  called, 
(the  agent,  for  instance,  and  rrot  the 
efl'ect  of  secretion,)  consists  of  an 
homogeneous,  structureless  membrane, 
which  encloses  a  fluid,  and  contains  a 
irucleus ;  this  nucleus,  like  that  of  the 
vegetable  cell,  has  been  considered  by 
Professor  Goodsir  to  be  the  agent  by 
which  nutritive  material  is  attracted 
through  the  porous  cell  wall,  aud  has 
been  called  by  him  a  "  centre  of  nutri- 
tion :"  this  view  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted,  but  the  other  jiroperty  of  the 
luicleus,  that  of  reproduction,  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  universally  allowed. 

"  'J'he  single-celled  animal,  the  Gi-ega- 
rina,"  says  Professor  Oweir,  "differs  fi-om 
the  singlVcelled  plant  by  the  contractility 
of  its  tissue,  and  the  solubility  of  its  cell 
wall  in  acetic  acid ;"  it  grows  by  imbi- 
bition,    or     endosmosis,    through     its 
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investinpf    membrane,    and    multiplies 
its  species  by  division  of  its  miclens, 
each  portion  of  which   so  divided  be- 
comes surrounded  by  the    contraction 
of  the  enclosing  tissiie  between  them. 
This  process,  whicii  is  the  counterpart 
of  tliat  Avhich  occurs  in  the  sinpflo-ceiled 
alga?  and  fungi,  takes  place  also  in  the 
polygastric  infusoria,  and  has  received 
the  tenn  of  "spontaneous  fission,"  or 
"  fissiparation."     It  is  clear,  then,  that 
there  are  some  animal  cells  which  re- 
semble tlioso  of  the  vegetable  in  their 
behaviour,  so  to  speak ;  and  on  what 
grounds  similar  conditions   should  be 
denied  the  individual  cells  of  the  com- 
pound animal,  we  simll  lip.ve  now  to  con- 
sider,   and   to   dftermiue   whether   the 
nucleated  cell  of  the  animal  does  not 
bear   the  same  relation  to  the  single- 
celled  gregariuse,  as  does  tlie  cell  of  the 
plant  to  the  lowest  fonn  of  fungus ;  for 
it  cannot  surely  be  considered  pi'eposte- 
rous  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  the 
nucleated  cell,  even  though  proof  be 
wanting,  when  its  descent  from  the  im- 
pregnated   germ-cell    is    remembered, 
■whose    exhaustless    influence,   as    evi- 
denced in  the  aphides,  so  far  exceeds 
the  reach  of  finite  comprehension. 

Cartilage  is  the  tissue  witii  whicli  we 
are  more  especially  concerned  in  this 
paper,  and  to  tliat  alone  will  our  atten- 
tion be  directed,  without  waiting  to  dis- 
cuss the  peculiarities  of  other  nucleated 
cell  stiiictures.  This  tissue  is  com- 
paratively simple  in  its  sh'uctui-e,  being 
made  up  entirely  of  nucleated  cells  im- 
bedded in  a  sti-uctureless  intercellular, 
or  hyaline  substance.  The  cells  them- 
selves closely  resemble  those  of  the 
vegetable;  their  outer  cell-walls  are 
clearly  defined  and  houiogeueous,  their 
nuclei  distinct,  and  their  an-angement 
such  as  woiild  indicate  fissiparity,  for 
they  are  found  often  marked  with  slight 
hour  glassiudentations, \vith half-formed 
diaphragms,  and  still  more  frequently 
ai-e  two  or  more  of  tliem  found  lying  in 
juxtaposition  with  a  naiTow  cleft  be- 
tween them.  This  notion  of  fissiparous 
reproduction  is  still  further  supported 
by  the  minute  investigation  of  the  dis- 
ease known  as  "  ulceration  of  cartilage," 
"where  the  cells,  and  more  especially  the 
nuclei,  divide  and  subdivide  so  rapidly 
as  to  break  up  the  cartilage  into  a  finely 
molecular  condition,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  fatty  degeneration  of  other 
organs  :  from  which  we  may  reosonably 
infer  that  this  power  of  reproduction  is 


quite  independent  of  gi-owth,and  seems 
to  bo  inherited  hy  tlie  nucleus  from  the 
primitive  gerni-ccli,  whiih  after  impi-eg- 
natiou  so  ra])idlymultiiilies  its  contents 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  its 
own  dimensions.  Besides  this  power 
of  reproduction,  the  cartilage  cell,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  animals, 
possesses  a  power  of  attracting  into  its 
substance  material  for  its  development 
and  growth,  by  whicii  means  tlie  strac- 
tureinwliich  it  is  situated  is  maintained; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  the 
"double  life"  spoken  of  by  Schleiden  as 
being  a  characteristic  of  vegetable  cells. 
How  does  cartilage  grow?  According 
to  our  argument  it  should  be  through 
the  agency  of  the  nuclei  attracting 
nourisliment  into  the  hyaline  substance, 
and  from  thence  imbibing  it  for  its  own 
increase:  and  doubtless  this  is  the  case. 
But  in  wliat  order  are  the  cells  developed, 
and  whence  is  the  material  for  their 
increase  obtained  ? 

To  the  first  part  of  this  question  no 
definite  answer  can  be  given,  since  all 
cartilages  have  not  an  identical  mode 
of  growtli.  In  ossifying  cartilage,  as  a 
matter  of  abstract  reasoning,  it  must  be 
evident  that  as  the  process  consumes 
fully  developed  cells,  the  new  material 
essential  for  its  continuance  must  be 
de]iosited  beyond  the  seat  of  its  action, 
Now  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dis- 
pute whether  these  new  cells  are  de- 
veloped at  the  margin  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  ossifying  cartilage .  a  little 
investigation  will  show  that  both  are 
synchronous,  for  in  a  section  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  long  bones  during 
its  early  and  rapid  gi-owth  can  be  seen 
the' gradations  from  the  simple,  singly- 
nucleated,  minute  cells,  wbicli  are  to  be 
found  most  remote  from  the  part  where 
ossification  is  proceeding,  to  the  com- 
pound group  of  doubly  nucleated  and 
nucleolated  cells  formed  by  fissiparation, 
and  still  lield  together,  as  it  were,  in 
bundles  by  a  faint  trace  of  the  original 
cell- wall.  This  maybe  observed  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  advanced  foetal  skeleton; 
and  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  costal 
cartilage  prior  to  the  development  of 
blood-vessels  within  it,  the  marginal 
cells  will  be  found  to  be  smaller,  and  to 
contain  fewer  nuclei  than  those  situated 
towards  the  centre :  hence,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  sm.aller  cells  ai-e  the 
younger,  to  which  admission  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  valid  objection,  we  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  allow  cu'tilage  to  have 
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an  exogenous  mode  of  formation ;  for 
the  fact  quoted  in  evidence  of  an  endo- 
genous formation, — namely,  the  hori- 
zontally flattened  condition  of  the  more 
superficial  cells,  supposed  to  he  produced 
by  pressure  from  within,  in  no  way 
mUitates  against  the  formei  view,  hut 
rather  gives  it  support,  by  showing  that 
the  cells  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  soon 
after  their  i^roduction,  but  still  go  on 
increasing  and  multiplying,  and  thus 
press  against  and  tend  to  flatten  those 
more  recently  developed  outside  them. 
There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  permanent  articular  cartilage  is 
formed  in  a  similar  manner;  but  whe- 
ther, after  having  arrived  at  maturity, 
its  farther  nutrition  is  carried  on  by  the 
formation  of  new  cells,  or  by  the  mere 
renewal  of  the  constitutional  atoms  of 
those  already  existing,  is  a  question 
still  to  be  decided,  although  tlie  latter 
view  is  certainly  the  most  reasonable. 
Whence  is  it  nourished  ?  In  vascular 
cartilages  the  source  is  evident ;  but  in 
those  that  receive  no  bloodvessels,  as 
the  articular,  it  is'not  even  now  decided. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis 
is  all  that  is  required,  as  that  fluid  con- 
tains all  the  essentials  for  its  composi- 
tion, in  the  articular  cartilage  of  mam- 
mals Mr.  Toynbee  considers  that  fluid 
to  permeate  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
cartilage,  and  even  a  thin  layer  of  bone, 
and  to  be  drawn  from  the  convoluted 
capillaries  in  the  ends  of  the  bone ; 
while  Dr.  Leidy,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science,  states  his  opi- 
nion that  it  is  nourished  by  imbibition 
of  synovia,  a  fluid  especially  rich  in 
albumen,  which  he  states  to  be  the 
essential  constituent  of  the  tissue  of  car- 
tilage. This  latter  opinion  was  suggested 
by  Henle,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
amenable  to  any  grave  objections,  since 
the  synovial  fluid  differs  from  the  liquor 
sanguinis  principally  in  being  more 
rich  in  albumen,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  contains  similar  ingredients  :  it  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  certain  that  true 
blood  is  not  requisite  for  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  cartilage. 

We  have  now  tlicoretically  a  right  to 
the  following  conclusions, — that  car- 
tilage by  virtue  of  its  nucleated  cell 
structure  has  an  indejicndent  vitality, 
so  long  as  nutriment  is  within  reacli ; 
that  tliat  food  is  to  be  found  in  tlio 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  in  the  synovial 


fluid;    and  hence,  that  attachment  is 
not  essential  for  its  maintenance. 

Lest  any  one  should  be  led  to  build 
up  an  absurdity  from  these  observations, 
and  infer  that  such  a  substance  placed 
under  favourable  circumstances,  even 
out  of  the  body,  ought  to  go  on  gi'owing 
to  eternity,  it  must  be  stated  that  no 
gi-eater  jiower  is  ascribed  to  cartilage 
than  is  acknowledged  to  be  jiossessed 
by  the  monad  or  any  other  part  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  but,  that  in  common 
with  them,  it  has  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, maturity,  and  decay ;  for,  by  the 
laws  of  all  organised  matter,  exhaus- 
tion is  an  essential  concomitant  of  vital 
independence. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  practical 
beanng  of  these  conclusions  on  the 
bodies  whose  nature  we  are  discussing, 
and  see  how  far  their  structure  supports  ' 
the  speculations  the  obscurity  of  their 
origin  has  given  rise  to.  They  are 
common ;  for  there  is  scai-cely  a  patho- 
logical museum  that  does  not  possess 
specimens  of  cartilaginous  bodies  found 
in  joints,  either  swinging  freely  in  the 
cavity  by  a  slender  pedicle,  and  covered 
by  synovial  membrane ;  or,  as  often, 
perfectly  unattached:  they  have  no 
definite  shape,  those  found  in  the  larger 
cavities,  such  as  the  peritoneal,  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  round  or  oval  figure, 
while  those  subject  to  pressm^e,  as  in  the 
knee  or  other  joints,  have  oftentimes  a 
more  or  less  flattened  form :  those  found 
in  joints  moreover  have  generally  an 
irregular  or  nodulated  surface,  while 
those  of  serous  cavities  are  more  smooth 
in  their  outline.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  these  bodies  vary  in  density; 
sometimes,  particularly  in  aged  people, 
they  ai'e  totally  ossified,  at  others  they 
have  a  cartilaginous  coating.  Among 
a  cluster  of  them,  whose  average  size 
was  that  of  a  M-alnut,  found  loose  in 
the  hip  joint  of  an  old  person,  not  one 
of  them  had  any  trace  of  recent  car- 
tilage. In  a  section  of  one,  spots  of 
softening  were  found  scattered  through 
its  substance,  and  there  the  structure 
was  converted  into  a  cretaceous  paste; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  concentri- 
cally arranged  lamella;,  norto  the  naked 
eye  was  any  definite  structure  visible  ;  a 
transparent  section,  however,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  clearly  showed 
that  the  calcareous  matter  had  been 
deposited  in  a  cartilaginous  basis,  al- 
though there  was  not  unich  uniformity 
of  structure  ;  for  in  parts  the  configura- 
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tion  of  colls,  (largo,  and  mostly  roniul.) 
irregulaily  soattored  through  a  donsely 
gi-amilous  bed,  was  olearly  tracoahle ; 
some  stood  alone,  some  in  groups ;  they 
eontained  one,  two,  or  more  calcareous 
luiclei,  and  such  as  were  translucent 
presented  under  certain  focal  conditions 
a  radiating  refraction.  In  some,  the 
nuclei  were  distinctly  stellate,  while 
others  were  so  choked  with  earthy 
deposit  as  to  jiresent  no  otlier  indica- 
tion of  the  position  of  tlie  nucleus  than 
a  maximum  of  opacity  :  brauclied  bone 
corpuscles  were  found  assembled  in 
vaaMous  parts,  without  any  trace  of  sur- 
rounding cells. 

lu   anotlier    case,    where   two   loose 
bodies  were  removed  by  operation  from 
the  knee  of  a  middle-aged  man.  a  section 
of  the  largest,  which  was  nearly  tliesize 
of  a  bantam's  egg,  ]n-esented  an  ajipcar- 
ance  of  concentric  formation ;  the  centre 
was  soft  and  had  a  gelatinous  aspect, 
and   around    it    was   compact  osseous 
matter,  marked  in  close  circling  lines  by 
an  alternation  of  its  density;  the  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  elastic 
rmossified    cartilage.     Under    the    mi- 
croscope the  cartilage  cells  were  found 
to  be  assembled  in  linear  groups,   and 
seemed  as  though  strung  together;  each 
cluster  was  enclosed  in  a  dark  indistinct 
envelope,  which  was  visible  only  when 
the  cells  themselves  were  out  of  focus  : 
these  groups  were  parallel  to  one  another 
and  to  the  circumference  of  the  mass: 
the  cells    themselves    were    of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  where  their  walls 
appro.Kimated   one  another    tliey   were 
flattened ;   they  contained  one,   two,  or 
more  nuclei,  and   occasionally  distinct 
nucleoli:    the   nuclei  themselves    had, 
for  the  most  part,   an  irjogular,  nodu- 
lated outline,  and  refracted  lightbrightly 
but  in  many  points  :  the  basis  substance 
was   finely    granulous,  and    contained 
eai'thy  accumulation  in  various  parts. 
Ossification   seemed   to  take    place  by 
•  the  deposition  of  earthy  particles  within 
the    outer    cell  wall   chiefly.     A  tran- 
sparent section  of  the  ossified  portion 
showed  true  bone-corpuscles  liaving  a 
concentric  arrangement, — not  however 
arovnid  tubes,  as  in  healthy  bone,  but 
regularly  around  one  couunon  centre  : 
they  were  more  closely  eiowded  in  some 
places  than  others,  and  thereby  gave  a 
ringed   appearance   to   the  naked  eye. 
Although  dissimilar  in  s'ructure,  these 
were  undeniably  samples  of  true  carti- 
lage, the  first  having  its  type  in  abnor 


mal  cartilaginous  jiroductions,  such  as 
encliondroma,  >S:c.,  tlie  latter  more neai'ly 
lesembling  natural  ossifying  cartilage  : 
in  neitlier  was  there  any  trace  of  vessels 
of  any  kind  ;  nor  had  either  any  neck, 
or  positive  mark  of  previous  attnt^hment 
Jiut  let  us  sujipose  that  they  had,  and 
let  us,  with  Cruvcilhier,  believe  that 
they  were  first  formed  outside  the  syno- 
vial membrane  ;  how  will  this  further 
our  knowledge  of  tlieir  growth? 

Ihat  they  can  arrive  at  a  considerable 
size  without  blood-vessels  must  surely 
be  granted,  since  many  forms  of  normal 
cartilage  are  acknowledged  to  bo  devoid 
of  them,   and  the  examination  of  the 
foregoing  samples  shows  that  some  at 
least  j)resent  no  trace  of  their  existence : 
hence  if  there  be  no  source  of  nuturient 
within,  the   material  for  increase  must 
be  obtained  from  without,   and  so  the 
gi'owth  be  carried  on  by  external  addi- 
tion,—  a  view   strongly   supported    by 
the  structure  of  the  second  specimen : 
in  which  case,  so  long  as  the  body  re- 
mains in   the  tissues  surrounding   the 
joint,  its  nourishment  must  be  obtained 
from   them,   or  their   vessels ;   but,  as 
soon  as  it  is  protruded  within  the  ca- 
vity, it  must  either  cease  to  grow,  or 
acquire    substance    from    some    other 
source.  Now  if,  as  Dr.  Leidy  asserts,  the 
synovial  fluid  does  contain  all  the  con- 
stituents  of  cartilage,   which    is   more 
than   probable,    there   can   be  no  hin- 
drance to  the  continued  growth  of  the 
body  so  disjilaced.     It  may,  however, 
be  objected,  that  the  synovia  does  not 
contain  earthy  matter  in  quantity  pro- 
portionate with  the  amount   found  in 
these  bodies,  and  if  rapidity  of  growth 
were  asserted,  [a  point  denied  by  the 
comparative  thinness    of    the    cartila- 
ginous coating  in  the  second  specimen) 
the    objection  would    hold    good,   but 
pho.sphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  exist 
in  the  synovial  as  well  as  in  all  the  se- 
rous fluids,  and  the  iiTitation  a  foreign 
body  would  cause  in  the  cavity  of  a 
joint  would  doubtless  occasion   an  in- 
crease in  the  secretion.     If  this  be  so, 
it  becomes    manifest  that  the   attach- 
ment of  the  bodies  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavities    in   which   they   lie   can   have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  growtli  or  pro- 
duction, hut    that  they  merely   prove 
them  to  liave  originated  exterior  to  the 
lining  m"'mbrane,  in  which  case  they 
can  difier  in  no  especial  degree  from 
the   loose    iniattached    ones   found    in 
similar   cavities ;    and  what  is   argued 
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for  the  one  must  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  other. 

Whether  found  in  the  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons, in  joints,  or  in  serous  cavities, 
whether  fibro-cartilagiuous  or  cartilage, 
all  the  substances  known  as  loose  car- 
tilages are  included  in  these  arguments, 
since  they  originate  in  nucleated  cell 
structures;  for  if  our  reasoning  he  sub- 
stantial, all  that  is  required  is  a  separa- 
tion of  a  nucleus,  or  germ,  and  its  depo- 
sition within  reach  of  food ;  but  iiow 
this  separation  takes  place  is  at  present 
difficult  of  solution.  Cruveilhier  ima- 
gined the  gelatiniform  cysts,  tliat  he 
occasionally  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  joints,  to  be  the  source  of  these 
formations ;  and  the  view  has  some 
show  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  the  "chorda 
dorsalis "  or  "  notochord "  is  in  like 
manner  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass 
prior  to  the  development  of  cartilage 
within  it.  Andral,  and  Carswell  also, 
without  denying  that  they  are  occasion- 
ally so  produced,  incline  to  the  belief 
that  their  matrix  is  thrown  out  from  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
found,  in  the  shape  of  plastic  lymph  or 
some  such  exudation.  But  however 
probable  these  conjecttu'es  may  be,  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  obtained 
until  these  cysts  have  been  subjected 
to  rigid  microscopic  examination. 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  was  read 
to  the  Society,  the  writer  has  become 
acquainted  with  Rokitansky's*  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  cysts  are 
formed ;  namely,  by  the  enlargement 
of  some  cell,  nucleus,  or  germ,  which 
takes  on  an  independent  sphere  of  ac 
tion, — deviates  from  its  prescribed  law  : 
this  is  no  mere  speculation,  but  has 
been  practically  demonstrated,  and  bears 
strongly  upon  the  viewsinculcatedabove; 
for  add  fissiparatiou  to  this  power  of  in- 
crease, and  a  tumour  results.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Pagetf  strongly  confirm  this  : — 
"  Important  as  the  history  of  cysts  may 
be  in  its  direct  bearing,  yet  these  are  not 
all  that  wo  may  observe  in  it.  In  their 
history  I  cannot  but  think  we  may 
discern  an  image  of  the  first  form  and 
early  progi"ess  of  many  innocent  solid 
tumours  also.  For  as  the  cyst  is  traced 
from  the  mere  nucleus,  or  even  from 
the  granule,  onward  to  its  extreme  size 
or  complexity  of  structure  or  contents, 

*  Ueber  die  CyKte,  1849. 

t  Lectures  on  Tumours,  at  Royal  Co]leg:e  of 
Surgeons,  Meuical  Gazette,  p.  UOO,  vol.  .\lvii. 


so  it  is  very  probable  from  the  nu- 
merous con-espondences  between  them 
tljat  these  solid  tumours  also  have  a 
similar  beginning  in  some  detached 
element,  a  tissue  gerrn,  or  in  some  group 
ot  such  germs,  which  in  their  develop- 
nient  and  growth  may  coalesce,  and 
then  may  appiopriate,  or  exclude  for 
absorption  the  intervening  substance.' 
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No.  YII. 

on   the    LEPEOoT  of  THE  EAST,  AND  SOME 

EEMAEKS  THEEEON  (continued). 
Since  writing  the  paper  that  appeared 
in  the  Medical  G.\zette  of  the  30th  of 
May  last,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  Adair  Crawlord,  who  has 
travelled  in  the  East,  and  wlio  visited 
the  asylums  in  Damascus,  and  saw  on 
that  occasion  some  of  the  cases  whose 
history  I  now  annex  to  this  paper.  It 
is  gratifying  to  myself  to  find  that  he 
fully  concurs  with  me  in  the  views  I 
have  taken  of  the  disease,  its  progress, 
and  general  treatment ;  and,  cliietly  at 
his  request,  I  have  undertaken  to  enter 
on  this  occasion  more  fully  into  the 
primary  causes  and  progress,  and  sup- 
posed contagious  property,  of  the  dis- 
ease of  leprosy.  From  all  the  inquiries 
I  made — and  they  extended  over  a 
period  of  some  hve  years,  while  residing 
in  Damascus — I  was  never,  in  any  one 
instance,  able  to  trace  the  spread  of  the 
disease  of  leprosy  to  contagion.  From 
the  priests  of  the  diflercnt  Cliristian 
denominations  1  had  frequent  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  in  which 
they  admitted  that  they  had,  on  aU 
occasions,  made  no  distinction  between 
a  leper  patient  and  any  other  patients; 
and,  on  occasions  when  leper  patients 
are  dying,  they  (the  ])riests)  are,  in 
virtue  of  their  sacerdotal  duties,  obliged 
to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  dying 
lepers,  inhale  their  oflensive  breath,  re- 
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main  iu  their  apurtineut,  touch  aud 
dress  their  sores,  nud  do  nmny  other 
needful  duties  Jbr  thi'se  jxior  (uva^ures  ; 
and,  notwilhstaiidiurj  nil  this,  and  their 
peculiar  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
contn<i[iou — if  such  there  he — they  one 
aud  all  assert  that  they  never  heard  or 
knew  of  a  priest  contracting  the  disease 
of  leprosy  in  any  form  :  even  tratlition 
does  not  speak  of  any  such  occurreuce. 
The  Orientals,  generally,  look  ujiou  lioly 
men — among  whom  they  include  doc- 
tors— to  be  exempt  from  a  contagious 
induence,  even  where,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  is  known  and  admitted 
that  othci-s  are  liable  to  contract  the 
disease.  Thedewishllabhisand  Moslem 
I'lcmas  are  likewise  exempt,  they  being 
priests  of  their  respective  sects. 

In  regard  to  the  infections  nature  of 
leprosy,  1  have  reason  to  know  that  a 
moditied    form   of   the  disease   can  be 
generated  by  subjecting  a  delicate  or 
strumous  patient  to  the  influence  of  the 
matter  taken  from  a  leju-ous  sore,  such 
as  inoculating  the  i)atient.       In    this 
rase  there  are  instances  whei'e  modified 
forms  of  the   disease   have  been   pro- 
duced ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
if  these  same  j^ntieuts  were  living  for 
any    time    in    the    same  rooms,    and 
breathing  the  same  atmosphere  as  that 
of   leper   patients,   the   disease   would 
present  itself,  and  be  thus  acquired  and 
communicated    from    one    to  another. 
The   disease,   in  these  latter  cases,   is 
veiy  slow  in  its  progi'ess :  the  state  of  the 
liealth  of  the  party  has  a  great  influence 
on  its  a)ipearauce :  it  may  remain  for 
months  in   the   system,  aud  the   pre- 
monitory indications   of   the   pustules 
not  appeal'.     These  latter  also  vary  in 
every  case,  and  even  in  difterent  parts 
of  the  person.     When  on  the  body  or 
extremities,  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  pain,  the  appearance  of  the  open 
sore  or  ulcer,  and  the  discharge,  like- 
wise difler,  as  do  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease, whether  acquired  or  hereditary  ; 
so,  in  like  ratio,  will  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  this  disease  vary.  As  abeady 
stated  iu  my  former  paper,   I   ain  of 
opinion   that  there  is   a  close  aflinity 
between    the   disease   of   leprosy    and 
struma,  and  syphilis,  and  that  the  in- 
troduction  of  this    latter  disease    has 
very  gi'eutly  aggravated  the  two  ibrmcr 
whenever  and  wherever  they  are  com- 
plicated.    In   pure  cases  of  leprosy  I 
should  not  be  apprehensive  for  the  final 
and  successful  treatment  of  the  disease, 


with  due  regard  to  diet,  air,  cleanliness, 
the  bath,  the  free  use  of  mineral  acids— 
tlie   dulcamara, — and  wliat  I   had  fre- 
(juent  recourse  to — namely,  a  con)biua- 
nation  of  the    compound   decoction   of 
sarsaparilla  and  the  li(pior  taraxaci, — 
say   about  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter, — and  the  jiatient  to 
take  half  a  j)int  of  this  iu  the  forty-eight 
hours.    The   free  use   of  (;amers  milk 
may   ])Obsess  some  peculiar  virtues  in 
the   estimation  of    a   Bedouin,   and   I 
make  no  doubt  does,  and  may  he  bene- 
ficial.    The  quality  of  the  milk  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  herbs  and  shrubs  these 
animals  feed  upon  ;  but  the  remedy  is 
not  one  likely  to  be  generally  available, 
and   the   flavour   of  the   milk  is   only 
jialatable   to   a    child    of    the   desert ; 
iiis  faith  in  its  many  other  virtues  may 
of  itself  produce  a  hap})y  ett'ect  on  his 
spirits,  and   thus  react  on  the   bodily 
ills.      Leprosy   was    looked    upon    iu 
the    East   as   a  polluting   disease;    it 
rendered  a  man  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
duties   of  life  ;  and  leper  patients  ai'e 
not    allowed   to   enter   the   temples  of 
worship  of  any  sect,  nor  to  associate 
with  their  fellows  :  and  even  in  Scrip- 
ture  we   are   told   that  any    one    who 
touched  a  leper  became  unclean  himself. 
In   the  present   day  the   bad  cases  of 
leprosy  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  large, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  asylums ;  but  the  milder 
cases,  and  those  who  are  not  objects  of 
disgust,  or  show  traces  of  the  disease, 
are  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  to  collect 
alms  for   their  fellow-suflerers  in   the 
hospitals.   The  people  hand  these  lepers 
money,  bread,  &c.,  aud,  so  far,  do  not 
evince  any  fear  of  the  disease,  though 
Orientals  are  naturally  very  fearful  and 
timid  about  any  sickness  where  contagion 
is  apprehended :  though  the  Moslems 
are  fatalists,  still  they   observe  a  wise 
precaution   at  all   times,  and    are  not 
foolhardy  in  seasons  of  ej>idemia,  plague, 
or   cholera.      Leprosy   is    recorded   in 
Scripture  as  being  a  spreading  disorder; 
it  covered  a  man  with  wliite  scales  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.      It  is  a   most   painful   disease ; 
the  hands   and  feet  are  known   to  be 
eaten  away,  and  in  this  state  the  poor 
leper  is  quite  crippled,  and  drags  out  a 
miserable  existence. 

The  leprosy  of  Scripture  was  consi- 
dered incurable.  We  are  told  that, 
when  the  king  of  Syria  in  former  times 
asked  the  kins;  of  Israel  to  cure  Naamau 
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his  captain,  the  terrified  monarch  rent 
his  clothes,  saying — "  Am  I  God,  to 
kill  and  make  alive,  that  tliis  man  doth 
send  unto  me  to  cvu-e  a  man  of  his 
leprosy?"  In  the  following  cases  will 
be  found  some  interesting  facts  as  re- 
gards the  disease  in  both  sexes,  and  its 
influence  on  tlie  offspring  when  only 
one  parent  was  diseased  : — 

.  Cases  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.— Of  this 
number  of  cases  there  were  three  Mo- 
hammedans and  three  Christians,  the 
latter  of  the  Greek  Church.  One  of 
the  worst  cases  in  the  Moslem  Asylum 
was  that  first  on  the  list,  and  marked 
No.  1.  The  others  varied  in  their  cha- 
racter, but  each  possessed  some  peculiar 
features  worthy  of  notice,  and  from 
which  useful  and  practical  information 
may  it  is  hoped  be  derived, — at  least 
interesting  to  the  medical  inquirer,  and 
particularly  so,  I  presume,  to  those 
l^ractitioners  who  have  rarely  an  op])or- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  disease  in  a  like 
form  in  this  country. 

Case  No.  1 . — Mohammad  Hassam,  fet. 
28,  from  C.  Kadass,  in  Sufut,wasmarried, 
in  1842,  ill  the  Asylum,  to  the  woman 
whose  history  follows  tlie  details  of  his 
own  case,  and  marked  No.  2.  In  tlie 
year  1834,  this  man  was  reaping  corn 
in  the  fields  in  his  native  village,  when 
aman  then  present,  looking  closelyat  him, 
pronounced  him  unclean.  At  that  time 
his  whole  body  was  quite  well,  witli  the 
exception  of  his  face,  which  looked 
rather  bluish.  The  i)eople,  on  liearing 
what  had  passed,  at  once  declared  that 
he  must  leave  the  village,  or  bring  a 
a  certificate  from  a  medical  man  that  he 
was  not  afl3icted  with  the  disease  of 
leprosy.  There  being  no  refuge  or 
asylum  for  him  elsewhere,  he  was 
obliged  to  come  to  Damascus,  where  he 
has  been  ever  since ;  and,  in  his  rela- 
tion of  his  case,  he  said  he  had  no 
recollection  of  hearing  or  seeing  any 
other  member  of  his  own  family  being 
affected  witli  tlie  disease.  The  disease 
assumed  in  this  case  a  very  aggravated 
form,  and  the  sores  were  very  jiainful, 
the  ulcerated  surfaces  hard  and  irre- 
gular, and  deep,  witli  scaly  incrusta- 
tions, especially  on  the  forearms;  the 
voice  was  scarcely  audible,  and  the 
disease  made  progress  in  tlie  soft 
palnte,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  nose 
were  apparently  diseased,  and  the  circu- 
lation very  feeble,  and  a  livid  hue  over 
the  mouth  and  fauces ;  the  fingers  and 


toes  became  affected,  and  one  of  each 
foot  nearly  destroyed. 

The  disease  seemed  to  have  made 
greater  progress  for  the  last  two  years 
tlian  in  the  previous  six  years;  and 
none  of  the  native  remedies  appeared  to 
have  had  any  effect.  These  remedies 
consisted  chiefly  of  poultices  of  different 
herbs,  preparations  of  lime,  and  gyp- 
sum :  the  internal  remedies  were  tonics 
— chiefly  bark  and  sarsapaiilla.  In 
this  man's  case  there  was  a  very  peculiar 
rouglmess  about  the  skin,  which  I  have 
not  noticed  in  any  of  the  otiier  cases. 
The  bulbs  of  the  hair  on  all  parts  of 
the  body  apfieared  diseased,  and  dropped 
away;  and  the  skin  tlien  assumed  a 
shining  or  bright  colour,  and  felt  indu- 
rated to  the  touch,  as  if  some  amount 
of  inflammation  had  existed  in  the 
part,  and  that  there  was  an  extravasa- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph.  This  hardness 
does  not  appear  to  yield  to  any  local  re- 
medy, neither  does  it  appear  influenced 
by  constitutional  treatment.  It  is  not 
in  general  noticed,  unless  in  veiy  bad 
cases,  and  in  old  persons,  in  whom  there 
is  very  little  liope  of  doing  much  good, 
unless  by  palliating  urgent  and  painful 
symptoms  as  they  arise.  It  was  only 
in  the  last  year  tliat  this  man  lost  his 
voice.  In  adult  life  the  disease  very 
soon  affects  the  voice,  and  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  person  advances  in 
life.  Young  persons  do  not  lose  their 
voice  so  soon.  It  appears  that  these 
jiarts  retain  their  powers  of  resistance 
to  a  remoter  period  or  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease than  other  parts  or  other  tissues. 
The  ajjpearance  of  tlie  jiarts  destroyed 
by  the  disease,  especially  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose,  &c.,  present  a  somewhat 
peculiar  appparance  in  advanced  lifej 
and  seem  to  be  removed  more  by  a  pro- 
cess of  absorption  than  by  ulceration. 
Leprosy  does  not  render  its  subjects  less 
prone  to  other  diseases,  as  is  supposed 
by  some  ;  leper  patients  are  just  as  lia- 
ble to  prevailing  sickness  as  any  other 
people.  In  tiiis  resj)e.'t  there  is  no  pre- 
servative property,  apparently,  in  le- 
prosy, though  an  old  impression  exists 
to  this  effect.  In  most  cases  there  is 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance 
at  first,  and  the  stomach  and  liver 
chiefly  appear  engaged,  and  the  bowels 
very  irregular — either  too  relaxed  or  the 
reverse.  'J'he  head  is  also  very  mudi 
engaged;  ])aiiis  in  the  loins,  secretions 
generally  deranged,  -.nv]  tlic  water  high- 
coloured   or    limpid,    and    profuse    or 
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scanty.  These  symptoms  ponerally  pre- 
cede tlio  attack  ;  then  follow  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  skin,  and  an  altereil 
expression  of  the  face,  a  sense  of 
•pvickiii}?  or  ])ricklin;jf  lieat  ahoiit  the 
■soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  a  watery  eye,  and  not  lui fre- 
quently a  cough  usliers  in  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  bright  spot  or  jnis- 
tule,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  this  latter  is 
fully  matured,  and  when  there  can  no 
longer  he  any  doubt  about  the  disease. 

Tliis  nuxn  got  married  iu  tlie  Asylum 
to  obtain  the  mutual  aid  of  a  helpmate, 
in  ease  he  might  be  so  far  invalided  as  to 
be  disabled  from  attending  to  him^elf, 
and  also  for  tlie  purpose  of  rendering  his 
aid  iu  return  to  his  bett"r  half.  In  the 
Moslem  Asylum  this  is  allowed,  and 
thus  the  lepers — male  and  female — 
generally  make  their  selections  after 
they  enter  the  hospital :  and  there  is 
no  need  for  other  attendants,  as  far  as 
the  sexes  are  equal  in  number. 

No.  2.— Hamdah,  {etat.  '^'),  married 
to  the  above  man,  was  from  the  village  of 
Organ,  iu  Jebel  Ajaloon,  beyond  the 
Hourane.  She  was  inarried  to  a  for- 
mer husband,  by  whom  she  had  five 
children  before  the  disease  made  its 
appearance.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  Her  former  hus- 
band was  still  living ;  her  eldest  child 
was  a  girl,  and  the  foin-  others  boys, 
all  of  whom  were  with  their  father  in  his 
village,  with  the  exception  of  the  young- 
est, now  six  years  old,  who  was  with 
her  in  the  Asylum,  and  quite  healthy  ; 
though  it  was  while  carrying  him  she 
showed  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
was  pronounced  tmclean,  and  had  to 
leave  her  home  for  the  Asylum,  when 
her  husband,  as  is  usual  with  Moslems, 
divorced  her.  So  do  the  Jews :  it 
does  not  require  any  lengthened  law 
process  iu  the  East  as  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  not  considered  a  hardship,  for 
the  wives  can  claim  a  like  privilege  if 
the  disease  appears  in  their  husbands : 
indeed,  it  would  be  deemed  reprehen- 
sible not  to  separate  after  this  Divine 
indication,  as  it  is  regarded.  None  of 
this  woman's  children  had  shown  any 
appearance  of  the  disease  up  to  the  last 
year.  She  was  first  affected  by  the 
disease  some  thirteen  years  ago ;  it  com- 
menced with  pains  in  the  bones,  espe- 
cially tlie  knees  and  arms,  then  the 
hands  iuid  feet,  and  lastly,  the  nose. 
Then  the  people  of  the  village  met, 
and  declared    she  could  no  longer  be 


allowed  to  remain.  So  her  husband 
brought  her  to  Damascus  about  five 
years  ago.  She  was  then  nursing  tho 
little  boy  she  liad  with  her  in  the  Asy- 
hun.  She  was  divorced  a  la  Turque. 
For  some  time  she  suflered  from  severe 
pains  at  night,  and  a  burning  sensation 
in  her  feet  and  hands,  and  mostly  all  over 
her  body,  even  in  her  tongue  and  mouth. 
The  pain  at  first  was  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  redness,  oedema,  and  a  rough- 
ness of  the  skin  to  the  feel  at  the  part 
affected,  somewhat  circumscribed.  She 
began  to  lose  her  voice  about  one 
year  belbre  this  report  was  made,  in 
1844.  The  children,  up  to  last  year 
(IS.'iO),  had  in  no  instance  evinced  any 
indications  of  the  di.sease ;  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  they  all 
escape  the  malady.  The  child  in  the 
Asylum  is  in  some  danger  I  apprehend, 
though  probably  in  itself  as  yet  healthy, 
and  not  infected  from  its  parent;  still, 
unless  its  diet,  and  air,  and  general 
health,  be  attended  to,  I  should  not  be 
over  sanguine  as  to  its  escape  from  such 
an  atmosphere  as  that  in  which  it  exists. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  woman 
can  give  birth  to  a  healthy  child,  though 
she  herself  suflers  fi'om  a  fonnidable 
disease  while  pregnant,  and,  Mhat  is 
more,  suckles  this  same  child.  Utero- 
gestation  did  in  this  case,  I  make  no 
doubt,  retard  the  appearance  of  the 
more  marked  characters  of  the  disease  ; 
and,  as  in  tlie  cases  of  phthisis  which 
we  sometimes  see  and  hear  of,  the  dis- 
ease appears  for  the  time-being  lulled 
or  comjiletely  suspended,  and  only  re- 
mains in  abeyance  till  after  this  change 
from  ntero-gestation  to  jiarturition  takes 
2^1ace.  Then  the  disease  assumes  a 
redoubled  ])ower,  as  it  were,  and  iu 
many  cases  runs  a  fatal  course  as  re- 
gards 2ihthisis.  and  developes  itself  more 
tully  as  regards  cases  of  leprosy.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  none  of  the  people 
of  Damascus  itself  are  affected  Mith  le- 
prosy ;  those  chiefly  iu  the  asylums  are 
from  the  surrounding  country  east  and 
south,  and  from  tlie  borders  of  the 
Hourane,  and  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
There  is  little  or  no  leprosy  amongst 
the  Jews  of  Syria ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  prevails  amongst  those  of  Palestine, 
from  tho  villages  about  the  Jordan,  and 
as  far  as  Hebron  and  Gaza.  The  an- 
cient rivers  of  Damascus — the  Abaua 
and  Pharphar— still  retain  their  chai'ac- 
ter  for  their  valuable  healing  and  medi- 
cinal powers  in  all  diseases,  especially 
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those  of  the  skin.  The  pilgrims  to  unci 
from  the  fair  of  Abila  (uow  the  plain  of 
Zebdani,  just  halfway  between  Damas- 
cus and  the  ruins  of  Baalbeck)  bathed 
in  these  waters  and  returned  home 
whole.  In  the  jiresent  day  even,  pil- 
giims — Moslems  and  Gentiles  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem  and  Mecca — enjoy 
the  benefit  of  these  waters,  and  spend 
xlays  on  their  banks  in  tents,  and  ex- 
presss  themselves  relieved  and  bene- 
fited by  their  ablutions ;  they  on  these 
occasions  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb — or  at 
least  what  is  by  tradition  stated  to  be  the 
last  resting-]jlace — of  Abel,  and  near  to 
the  spot  which  is  pointed  out  as  tlnit 
where  Cain  slew  him.  It  is  likewise  re- 
corded and  believed  by  Orientals  that 
Adam  was  made  of  tlie  red  earth  of 
Damascus,— the  plain  El  Ghoulta,  in 
which  it  stands,  being  Paradise. 

The  next  case.  No.  3,  was  that  of  a 
man,  aged  i'^,  a  Moslem,  maiTied  ten 
years,  and  having  three  children,  the 
youngest  two  years  of  age,  in  none  of 
whom  were  there  any  traces  or  indica- 
tions of  the  disease  at  the  time  of 
the  report.  He  was  divorced  from 
his  wife — an  Abyssinian — soon  after 
the  disease  made  its  appearance, 
about  nine  mouths  previous.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  woman  was 
free  from  the  disease ;  and  wherever 
lepers  are  mariied  to  wives  or  concu- 
bines, whether  Nubian,  Abyssinian,  or 
Circassian,  these  latter  appear  to  resist 
the  disease;  and  though  they  may  have 
lived  for  years  with  their  masters  or 
husbands,  and  borne  several  children 
to  them,  whether  as  wives  or  concu- 
bines, they  themselves  escape  tlie  dis 
ease.  It  is  right  to  state,  probably  so 
as  to  make  myself  intelligible,  that^Ios 
lems  first  cohabit  with  their  slaves,  and, 
in  case  they  like  them,  they  then  marry 
them,  and  they  are  ever  after  treated  as 
such,  and  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween them  and  tlieir  other  wives,  and 
no  jealousy  is  created  thereby.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  this  kind, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  the  disease  in  any 
form  amongst  these  females;  and  the 
children,  tlie  otfs])ring  of  these  mar- 
riages, are  generally  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  are  remarkably  handsome, 
especially  the  children  of  Circassian 
mothers.  The  Moslem  fathers  take  a 
jgreat  pride  in  them,  and  call  them 
[Fraugees,  for  they  resemble  the  children 
of  European  parents  more  than  those 
of  Orientals.     They  are  very  fair  and 


comely ;    the    boys    manly,    and    the 
daughters  allgi'ace  and  beauty. 

This  man  complained  of  much  weak- 
ness and  general  debility  at  first  H& 
was  rather  oppressed,  especially  on 
making  any  exertion  ;  and  for  the  first 
few  mouths,  as  the  disease  was  appear- 
ing, he  was  not  able  to  undergo  any 
considerable  fatigue  as  formerly.  He 
was  a  farm  labourer.  A  good  deal  of 
stomach  complaint  "precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  disease  of  leprosy,  and  the 
bowels  are  very  irregular.  It  was  so  in 
this  man's  case  ;  and  theeiniptiou  made 
its  appearance  first  on  tlie  forehead,  next 
on  tiie  i'ace,  and  then  in  a  few  weeks 
gradually  extended  to  the  hands, 
feet,  and  thighs,  and  next  all  over  the 
chest.  The  abdomen  is  seldom  affected 
till  an  advanced  stage,  and  in  persons 
over  fii'ty  years  of  age,  cr  where  the 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  late  in 
life,  as  in  this  case,  when,  I  make  no 
doubt,  it  v.-ill  soon  show  itself  The 
general  health  in  these  cases  suffers  for 
along  time  before  the  disease  is  at  all  an- 
ticipated. In  younger  persons  there  is 
not  so  much  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  the  disease  is  very  soon  discerned, 
— probably  in  from  one  to  three  months 
before  it  shows  itself  on  the  patient's 
person. 

No.  4. — Mariam  Shaba,  set.  25,  un- 
man-ied,  a  Greek  Catholic,  from  the 
Hourane,  some  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Damascus.  Had  been  in  good  health  till 
the  year  18o(5,  after  which  time  she 
complained  of  very  much  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  last  patient,  but  still 
attended  her  usual  occupation  as  a  ser- 
vant in  drawing  water  and  tending  the 
flocks.  She  was  a  good  deal  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  felt  the  heat 
latterly  more  oppressive  and  relaxing" 
than  in  fonuer  years.  She  had  been 
generally  regular  at  her  monthly  pe- 
riods, but  very  irregular  since  her  indis- 
position commenced,  and  after  the 
disease  appeared  she  became  yet  more 
so.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
monthly  appearances  much  changed, 
with  niucli  pain  in  tlie  back  and  loins, 
and  sliooling  ])ains  down  the  thighs ; 
she  coughed  much,  and  her  bowels  were 
generally  relaxed  ;  the  water  scanty  and 
high-coloured.  The  disease  first  showed 
itself  in  its  usual  form,  the  eruptiye 
sjiots  varying  in  colour  from  a  livid  to  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  especially  on  the  face 
and  hands.  There  was  much  depression 
of  spirits,  and  loss  of  physical  strength. 
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Tho  dispiiso  made  very  frvput  ])rogress 
in  tliis  caso  in  a  i'ow  niontlis.  Slin  said 
she  did  not  think  any  of  her  IVionds 
over  hud  tlio  disease  belbro  lier,  and  she 
cannot  account  how  slio  got  it.  Slie 
was  always  hoaltliy,  and  lived  cliiefly  in 
tho  country.  Slie  had  to  leave  her  vil- 
lage and  come  to  Damascus,  where  she 
Lad  been  I'or  more  than  three  years,  in 
184 1.  She  had  not  lost  her  voice  then, 
but  Ijer  expression  of  face  was  quite  al- 
tered, and  the  disagi-eeable  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  assumed  a  dirty  clay  and 
yellow  hue.  The  spots  were  becoming 
larger,  the  soi-es  spreading  and  gradually 
confluent,  jagged,  irreg'ilar  in  size  and 
shape,  deep,  irritable-looking,  and  the 
edges  slightly  elevated,  and  the  bulbs  of 
the  liair  diseased  wherever  the  sores 
a2>peared.  These  sores  ia  old  persons 
very  soon  assume  a  tubercular  form, 
but  are  less  sensible  to  the  touch  or  to 
change  of  temperature,  and  more  olea- 
ginous in  character. 

In  this  case  the  appetite  wasim])roved, 
and  the  general  health  inuch  better, 
since  she  commenced  taking  alteratives 
and  tonics ;  and  there  was  much  hope 
for  the  healing  of  the  sores  and  benefit- 
ing her  by  a  prolonged  use  of  these 
means,  from  the  decided  change  that  a 
few  weeks  had  effected  already. 

No.  Y. — Aboyfi'om  a  village  adjoining 
that  of  the  Case  No.  4,  whose  age  was 
1),  and  who  had  had  the  disease  in  a  very 
mild  fonu  for  two  months  before  this 
report  was  made,  in  July  1844.  His 
mother  was  diseased,  and  divorced  from 
his  father,  and  they  had  to  leave  their 
village  and  come  to  the  asylum.  The 
mother  has  had  three  other  children,  in 
two  of  whom  the  disease  had  not  ap- 
]ieared.  though  they  are  older  than  this 
boy.  She  showed  the  disease  so  re- 
cently, that  it  is  possible  the  others  may 
yet  do  so  also.  The  mother  only  showed 
the  disease  about  two  years  ago:  her 
age  is  -"W,  and  the  leprosy  appeared  to 
be  hereditai'y  in  her  family,  and  of  a 
very  bad  form.  They  were  ^loslems; 
and  all  her  friends  afflicted  with  tlie 
disease  went  to  Mecca,  hoping  that  the 
prophet  would  cure  them  of  it ;  but  it 
was  too  obstinate  for  his  skill:  they  all 
lived  to  a  long  period;  one  reached  the 
age  of  7."),  though  the  disease  showed  it- 
self at  -io.  The  lungs  did  not  suffer  in 
any  of  these  cases,  and  they  were  carried 
oil'  more  from  general  debility  and  old  age 
than  by  the  disease  itself  Where  the 
lungs  are  good,  and  there  is  no  other  ra- 


dical ninlady,  the  disease  doesnotap]>ear 
to  curtail  life  by  many  years.  In  tuber- 
cular cases,  the  jiarts  first  affected  ap- 
pear to  be  the  nose,  i'ace,  arms,  legs,  and 
body  :  the  face  is  swollen,  and  of  a  deep 
brown  or  livid  hue;  the  lips  2)uf!ed  and 
thickened,  and  oily  or  rather  greasy  in 
appearance ;  the  ala)  nasi  are  enlarged 
and  exjianded ;  so  are  the  ears ;  and  all 
the  cartilnges  soon  become  diseased  and 
altered — tliick,  puffy,  and  tul)erculous. 
These  tubercles  disappear,  and  again 
reappear,  and  are  not  easily  influenced 
by  local  or  general  treatment ;  they 
may,  and  do  frequently,  especially  in 
old  ])eople,  remain  indolent,  and  cause 
little  inconvenience  for  years,  when, 
from  some;  cause,  they  become  trouble- 
some, and  ulceration  ensues,  which  is 
sometimes  ushered  in  by  much  fever; 
at  otlier  times,  not  much  increase  of 
jjain  or  fever  2jrecedes  the  ulceration. 
Tliese  ulcers  are  scabbed  over  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  some  heal  up. 

The  di.sease  in  this  boy  appeared  on 
the  lips  and  cheek,  and  did  not  cause 
much  constitutional  disturbance;  and 
the  treatment  adopted  was  chiefly  atten- 
tion to  diet,  air,  and  clcauliuess,  and 
alteratives,  and  a  separation  from  dis- 
eased persons  ;  a  distinct  apartment ; 
an  upper  and  an  airy  room ;  simjde 
dressings  to  the  sores  or  pustules,  and 
solutions  of  caustic  occasionally  applied 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  to  the  diseased 
skin. 

No.  VI.  —  Ahmad  Hassan,  ®tat. 
27,  a  strong,  robust  young  man,  of  a 
strumous  habit:  contracted  the  disease, 
he  says,  by  sleeping  with  a  leper  woman, 
before  she  was  pronounced  unclean ;  a 
Moslem ;  had  been  in  the  asyhun  for 
six  months  in  1845 ;  previously  able  to 
work,  and  a  shepherd  by  trade;  always 
out,  and  in  the  open  air;  was  very  ill 
for  a  few  months  before  the  disease 
made  its  appearance  :  it  first  shewed  it- 
self on  the  elbow-joint  and  ou  the  fore- 
arm, tlien  extended  to  the  face  and  lips, 
and,  when  I  saw  him,  had  affected  his 
voice.  The  fauces  looked  glossy,  relax- 
ed, and  diseased;  the  lips  puffy ;  breath 
ofi'ensive,  and  mucous  discbarges  from 
lungs  unhealthy ;  very  restless  at  night ; 
bad  frightful  dreams ;  bowels  iiregular : 
he  said  none  of  his  family  ever  had  the 
disease :  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  very 
healthy  village  near  the  ancient  citj'  of 
I3ostii,  in  theHourane.  There  were  cases 
of  leprosy  from  that  part  of  the  country 
in  the  asylum, — some  who  had  acquired 
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the  disease,  and  others  in  whom  it  was 
hereditary.  He  never  liad  intevcoiu'se 
■with  any  other  female  before  or  since, 
and  he  only  cohabited  with  this  woman 
for  a  few  weeks :  he  does  not  believe  she 
knew  herself  at  the  time  that  she  was 
diseased,  though  she  knew  her  family 
were  leiirous.  Since  then  he  has 
ascertained  that  this  woman  is  supposed 
to  have  communicated  the  disease  to 
another  young  man  in  a  similar  way ; 
hut  this  is  only  supposition  and  sur- 
mise, and  I  would  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  such  reports.  Orientals 
are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  in  such  cases 
as  this,  and  there  is  not  much  faith  to  be 
l^laced  in  such  vague  assertions  or 
suppositions. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  females 
with  incipient  leprosy  are  said  to  be 
more  anxious  for  sexual  intercourse  than 
at  any  other  time ;  wliereas  males  under 
similar  circumstances  are  quite  the  other 
way — low  and  dejn-essed,  and  iucapalile 
of  sexual  intercourse,  or  at  least  indis- 
posed to  coition.  The  native  doctors 
are  aware  of  this,  and  this  indisposition 
is  inquired  after  wlierever  tliere  is  any 
apprehension  of  the  disease  of  leprosy 
heing  about  to  m.ake  its  appearance.  It 
may  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  inquire 
if  this  be  so,  and  on  what  grounds  does 
it  exist.  That  it  is  so,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
Ibut  why  it  is  so  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  It  is  possible  that  Oriental  females 
may  be  under  the  impression,  that  by 
their  having  sexual  intercourse  with 
men,  while  they  are  apprehensive  for  the 
disease  of  leprosy  in  their  own  persons, 
they  flatter  themselves  they  may  thus 
avoid  the  disease,  and,  if  not  pass  it  over 
to  their  friends,  they  may  at  least  hope 
to  escape  it  themselves.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Europe  females  have 
heen  known  to  get  young  boys  to  co- 
habit witl)  them  for  the  purpose  qjt 
avoiding,  as  they  think,  an  attack  of 
gonoiThcea. 

[To  be  continued.] 


APOTHECAEIES'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and"  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thm'sday,  28th  August,  1851 : — 
Maurice  Thomas  West,  Tenby,  Pembroke- 
shire, S.  W. — John  BillemveU  Gibson,  Ex- 
mouth  Street. 


CASE    OF 

PUERPERAL  PHLEBITIS,    OR 

PURULENT    INFECTION    OF    THE 

BLOOD— RECOVERY. 

Occurring  in  the  practice  of  J.  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  Surgeon,  of  Hoo ;  and  visited  by 
Drs.  John  and  Fredk.  Brown,  of  Strood, 
Rochester. 

Eepoeted  by  De.  Feedk.  J.  Beown^. 

Me.  Cuxxixgham,  who  attended  Mrs. 
S.  in  her  confinement,  relates  that 
Sarah  S.,  aged  35  years,  the  Avife  of  a 
butcher  residing  at  Hoo,  near  Ro- 
chester, was  confined  of  a  female  infant, 
the  second  clnld,  at  4^  p.m.  on  the  12th 
October,  1 8-50.  The  labour  was  Jiatm-al, 
and  of  six  hour.s'  duration.  The  pla- 
centa was  removed  from  the  vagina, 
where  it  was  lying  detached,  after  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

The  patient  progressed  favourably 
until  the  third  day,  when  she  was  seized 
with  rigors.  Mr.  C.  was  called  up  at 
4  A.M.  Oct.  15th,  and  found  her  under 
pyrexia,  and  complaining  of  headache 
and  nausea,  with  pains  in  the  uterine 
region.  Tlie  pulse  was  full  and  quick, 
and  the  bowels  were  confined.  Twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  calomel  and  hyoscyamus 
exhibited,  followed  by  castor  oil.  In  the 
evening,  as  the  bowels  had  acted  but 
once,  a  mixture  of  Epsom  salts  and 
tartar  emetic  was  prescribed  (one  dose 
every  foiu'  hoiu's). 

Ontheltith,  it  was  stated  that  she 
had  passed  a  restless  night,  but  had  had 
some  sleep  towards  morning.  The 
bowels  had  operated  several  times. 
Redness,  with  diffused  swelling  of  the 
right  arm,  of  an  erysipelatous  character, 
now  appeared.  She  was  ordered  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrate  of  potash,  acetate  of  am- 
monia, and  spiritns  aether  is  nitrici ;  also 
Dover's  powder  and  hyd.  c.  creta,  (one 
dose  of  mixture  ai^.d  one  powder  every 
foiu"  hours). 

There  was  no  change  till  the  18th, 
when  tliere  was  severepain  in  thelefthip, 
extending  to  the  knee.  The  pulse  was 
quick  and  small,  and  the  febrile  symp- 
toms wei-e  urgent.  Six  leeches  were 
apjilied  to  eacli  groin,  and  sinapisms 
were  twice  placed  over  the  liypogastiic 
region. 

On  the  19th  wine  was  ordered,  and 
the  medicines  were  continued. 
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Ou  the  20th  the  ]mtient  was  seeu  by 
Drs.  John  and  Fredk.  Brown,  together 
with  Mr.  CunninglKiiu.  Her  condition 
wus  as  follows  : — countennnce  dingy 
1  and  waxy;  pulse  iVequonl  and  small; 
tongue  slightly  furred :  extreme  debi- 
lity ;  general  tumidity  ol'  abdomen  ;  no 
pain  whatever;  no  tenderness  over  the 
nterine  region,  or  in  the  groin  or  thighs, 
and  none  over  the  situation  of  the  liver 
0"  the  peritoneal  surface  generally ; 
bowels  conlined  and  mine  scanty  ;  tiie 
lochia  and  the  niilic  diminished  in 
amount,  but  not  suppressed;  lochial 
discharge  not  oH'ensive ;  no  redness  of 
the  skin  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Pow 
ders  of  calomel  and  Jalap  were  ordered 
(one  imraediateh',  and  another  in  the 
evening).  Disulphate  of  quina  in  pills 
(one  grain  in  each),  was  to  be  given 
every  foiu-  hours  ;  and  a  mi.xture  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  (5ss.)  and  sulphuric 
ether  i"^].)  was  prescribed  (one  dose 
every  three  hours).  The  diet  was  to 
consist  of  beef  tea,  with  a  glass  of  wine 
every  four  hoiu-s. 

On  the  21st  there  was  free  purging. 

On  the  25tli  the  report  states: — 
Tumidity  of  abdomen  has  disappeared; 
the  bowels  have  been  freely  acted  ou 
during  the  last  four  or  five  days;  urine 
free;  pulse  100,  small ;  tongue  clean; 
countenance  continues  waxy,  with  a 
yellowish  tinge.  The  lochia  and  milk 
continue  as  previously,  and  the  child 
6ucks  occasionally.  The  patient  feels 
better  in  every  respect.  Two  cathartic 
powders  were  ordered  to  be  given,  as  on 
the  20th.  The  mixture  and  pills  to  be 
e6ntinued,  also  the  beef-tea  and  wine. 

On  the  27  th  two  cathartic  powders 
were  administered. 

On  the  2Sth  she  became  much  worse. 

The  report  for  the  29th  states : — Pal- 
pitations came  on  last  night,  and  con- 
tinue. There  is  flapping  of  the  heart, 
like  the  beating  up  of  eggs,  resembling 
the  sound  produced  by  the  presence  of 
air  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  heard 
in  a  dog  after  the  injection  of  air  into 
the  jugular  vein.  The  pulse  is  rapid 
and  indistinat.  The  bowels  are  freely 
open,  and  there  is  no  complaint  of  pain. 
The  coimtenauce  is  as  last  described, 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety.  The 
quinine  pills  were  ordered  to  be  doubled 
iu  strength  (one  to  be  given  every  two 
hours).  Half  an  ounce  of  the  potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron  was  to  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  to  be  repeated  with  each 
bottle  of  it. 


Next  day  the  action  of  the  lieart  was 
quiet;  pulse  112;  tongue  clean.  The 
bursa  over  tiie  patella  of  the  left  knee 
wus  found  i)romineut,  reddened,  and 
fluctuating  ou  manipulation.  A  cathar- 
tic powder  was  administered.  The 
medicines  and  diet  as  before. 

On  the  ;>lsttliere  was  ei^sipelatous 
redness,  with  vesication  and  swelling  of 
the  left  hip  andthigli.  The  ankle  of  the 
same  limb  was  painful,  and  enlarged  by 
j)ufl'y  swelling.  Pulse  lOS;  bowels  open 
once,  scantily.  A  cathartic  powder  was 
given.  Medicines  and  diet  as  before. 
Flour  to  be  dusted  over  the  hip  and 
thigh. 

On  the  1st  Xovcmber  the  erysipe- 
latous inflamn)ation  was  found  to  have 
invaded  the  integimients  over  the  whole 
of  the  hip  and  buttock.  The  subjacent 
areolar  tissue  ajipeared  to  be  unaffected. 
The  bni'sal  swelling  over  the  patella 
was  redder  and  more  prominent  than 
before.  Swelling,  with  fluctuation,  was 
discovered  in  the  rif/ht  leg  betwixt  the 
bones,  and  situated  beneath  the  fascia. 
Pulse  104;  tongue  clean;  bowels  once 
open.  A  cathartic  powder  was  given. 
The  medicines  as  before.  The  port- 
wine  to  be  given  freely,  for  the  patient 
has  taken  but  little  during  the  last  few 
days,  though  she  has  swallowed  her 
medicine  with  the  utmost  legularity, 
and  has  taken  a  considerable  quantity 
of  beef-tea  daily. 

On  the  2d  an  incision  was  made 
into  the  fluctuating  swelling  in  the 
right  leg,  when  pus  and  venous  clots 
were  evacuated  fiom  beneath  the  fascia. 
The  matter  was  not  bounded,  but  was 
lying  loose  between  the  muscles.  The 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  left 
hip  was  declining.  Pulse  88;  tongue 
clean;  bowels  opened  ten  or  twelve 
times  by  the  powder;  skin  perspiring. 
A  cathartic  powder  to  be  given.  Medi- 
cines and  diet  as  before. 

On  the  od  the  report  states ; — Pal- 
pitations commenced  the  2^1'^ceding 
evening,  and  continued  till  11  a.m.  ; 
countenance  sunken.  The  quinine  pills 
and  the  mixture  were  ordered  to  be 
given  much  less  frequently  than  before, 
lieef-tea,  wine,  and  brandy,  were  to  be 
given  at  short  iuteiwals. 

On  the  4th  the  countenance  was 
fuller  and  better  in  appearance.  The 
patient  jiassed  a  good  night.  Pulse  94, 
loose  ;  tongue  continues  clean  ;  skin 
perspiring,  though  not  profusely.  Hard- 
ness and  redness    appeared  over   the 
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lower  and  outer  part  of  the  right  ann 
(the  one  jn-imarily  aifected)  in  the  night. 
An  incision  was  made  into  it,  and  pus 
evacuated.     No  clots  escaped. 

On  the  Tth  the  report  states: — The 
incisions,  both  in  the  leg  and  arm,  liave 
healed,  and  the  parts  have  resumed 
their  natural  appearance,  e\cej)t  that 
the  leg  is  flaccid  and  wasted. 

The  bursal  swelling  over  the  left  pa- 
tella has  disappeared ;  it  is  not  known 
when.  A  cathartic  powder  to  be  given 
to-day,  and  another  to-moiTow.  The 
quinine  pills  and  the  mi.Kture  of  am- 
monia, iron,  and  ether,  to  be  given 
with  more  frequency  than  by  the  last 
orders. 

On  the  9  th  the  countenance  was 
more  tlian  usually  waxy.  Palpitations 
commenced  on  the  preceding  afternoon 
at  4  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  after  mid- 
night. Pulse  94,  small ;  tongue  clean ; 
bowels  open ;  urine  passed,  as  usual, 
in  tolerable  quantity,  without  sediment; 
thirst.  A  fresh  accumulation  of  matter 
has  taken  place  in  the  right  leg,  be- 
tween the  muscles.  The  cicatrix  was 
opened,  and  a  tent  introduced  after  the 
discharge  of  pus  and  clots.  The  calf 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg  were  supported 
by  long  spiral  straps.  There  was  se- 
vere pain  in  a  circumscribed  spot  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  of  the  left  leg,  with  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  periosteum.  An  in- 
cision was  carried  through  the  part,  and 
a  poultice  applied.  Medicines  and  diet 
as  before. 

The  patient  suffered  severe  pain  dur 
ing  the  next  two  days  and  nights. 

On  the  11th  an  incision  was  caiTied 
through  the  periosteum,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  blood  only.  The  ankle  and 
leg  were  swollen  and  pufty,  and  occa- 
eionally  painful ;  pulse  124  ;  bowels 
open.    The  catamenia  occurred  this  day. 

Next  day  she  was  easier.  Pulse  '90. 
The  pain  in  the  leg  returned  in  the 
evening,  and  she  had  palpitations  for 
ten  minutes,  but  she  passed  a  fair  night; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  lotli  the 
jialpitations  appeared  for  only  live  mi- 
nutes. Pulse  104,  regular,  and  mode- 
rately firm ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  open ; 
urine  free.  The  periosteal  swelling  was 
red,  and  excessively  tender ;  the  leg 
below  this  point  was  glossy  and  loosely 
swelled,  and  presented  a  yellowish-red 
appearance  about  the  ankle.  Two  deep 
incisions  were  made  through  the  in- 
flamed periosteum.   Blood  only  escajied. 


Gasping  was  induced  by  the  pain  of 
the  incisions,  and  the  patient  appeai-ed 
to  be  in  the  agonies  of  death  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Poultices  were  ap- 
plied.    Medicines  and  diet  as  before. 

Palpitations  occurred  in  the  evening, 
and  continued  all  night.  An  anodyne 
draught,  and  the  application  of  five 
leeches  over  the  head  of  the  tibia,  af- 
forded one  hour's  relief. 

On  the  15th,  a  lotion  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  acetate  of  lead, 
and  opium,  was  applied,  warm,  to  the 
whole  leg.  which  was  hard,  much  swelled 
and  glossy,  and  resembling  phlegmasia 
dolens.  The  circumscribed  spot  over 
the  tibia  was  still  red  and  tender. 
Pulse  1 24,  wiry ;  bowels  open.  Sleep 
prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  pain. 

On  the  Kith  the  leg  was  easier,  and 
the  patient  slept  most  of  the  preceding 
night,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
2)alpitations,  which  were,  however,  of 
a  slight  character,  and  imlike  those  pre- 
viously experienced.  Inflammatory  red- 
ness and  swelling  appeared  above  the 
left  knee  for  some  hours,  and  then  sub- 
sided. Medicines  and  diet  to  be  con- 
tinued. A  liniment  was  prescribed  for 
the  leg,  consisting  of  tincture  of  Arnica 
montana,  laudaniun,  and  soap  liniment. 
Ten  minims  of  the  tinctui'e  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  ii'on  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  in  water  whenever  the  palpi- 
tations might  )'ecur. 

On  the  18th  great  relief  was  obtained 
by  the  discharge  of  pus  through  one  of 
the  incisions  over  the  tibia.  The  swell- 
ing and  glossy  appearance  of  the  leg 
had  disapi^eared  previously  to  the  visit. 

On  the  2;3d  the  patient  was  I'emoved 
into  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  she 
began  to  sit  up  a  short  time  daily,  and 
to  take  solid  food.  She  rested  well  at 
night.  The  leg  presented  a  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  the  discharge  from  the 
incision  continued.  There  was  pain  in 
the  groin  and  hip  of  the  left  side,  which 
commenced  the  day  before,  and  during 
the  preceding  night  there  were  three 
several  attacks  of  palpitations,  lasting  a 
few  minutes  only.  Medicines  and  diet 
as  before.  The  iron  drops  appear  to 
check  the  palpitations  (juickly. 

On  the  2(ith  palpitations  troubled  her 
at  times  all  day.  Two  cathartic  powders 
were  given. 

On  the  27th  the  ])atient  dressed  licr- 
self.  The  sujipuration  in  the  leg  liad 
entirely  ceased,  and  all  jiaius  had  left 
the  lower  extremitv. 
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On  tlie  2d  December  the  patient  was 
lemovcd  to  another  liouso  in  Hoo. 
Medicines  in  givat  meiisuvo  discou- 
tinucd. 

On  the  5th  the  left  leg  was  again 
swelled,  but  of  a  shining  white  colour. 
There  had  been  anorexia  for  two  days. 
Iodide  of  potassium  in  infusion  of  ea- 
lumba  was  ordered,  as  also  a  limniont. 

She  soon  recovered  lier  appetite,  and 
on  the  0th  walked  out  of  doors. 

She  had  rigors  at  4  .\.m.,  l~'th  Dec, 
succeeded  by  rigors  and  sweating. 

On  the  I3th  tlie  pulse  was  102; 
tongue  wliitish.  No  pain.  Both  legs 
swelled,  but  not  pitting  on  pvessm-e. 
Ten  gi-ains  of  quinine  wore  given  in  a 
draught,  and  a  mixture  of  quinine  and 
extract  of  taraxacum  was  ordered  for 
her. 

Siie  had  no  return  of  rigors  or  fever, 
and  the  last  medicine  was  sent  her  on 
the  19th  December,  when  she  was  dis- 
charged (OS  days  subsequently  to  her 
confineuient,  and  C")  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness). 

Mrs.  S.  quickly  regained  strength, 
and  lost  the  swelling  of  the  legs.  In 
the  con.rse  of  a  few  weeks  she  removed 
to  a  village  tliree  or  four  miles  distant 
from  Hoo,  and  she  is  now  in  good 
health.  Her  milk  had  gradually  ceased 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  illness. 

The  infant  died  at  the  age  of  three 
months,  under  marasmus,  having  suf- 
fered from  aphthae  from  an  early  period 
of  its  life. 

Remarks  on  Tke.vtment,  &c. — From 
several  cases  that  I  have  witnessed,  in 
which  there  has  been  diseased  blood,  I 
■would  recommend  an  antiphlogistic 
mode  of  treatment  in  the  first  instance, 
qmckly  succeeded  by  stimulants,  tonics, 
and  especially  chalybeates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
blood.  The  use  of  purgatives — such  as 
calomel ,  jalap,  and  scamuiony — through- 
out the  entire  duration  of  the  disease, 
appeai-s  to  me  to  be  of  gi-eat  importance, 
for  the  pmjiose  of  eluninating  by  the 
secretions  foreign  matters  in  the  blood, 
and  also  to  ])roduce  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  assimilative  functions.  I  consider 
that  it  is  often  necessaiy  to  induce 
catharsis,  carefully  supplying  stimulants 
and  nutriment  at  the  same  time.  With- 
out entering  into  the  pathology  of  the 
case,  I  would  propose  the  query, — Was 
the  febrile  paroxysm  of  the  12tli  Dec. 
au  attack   of  ague?    Hoo  is  infested 


I  with  intermittent  fever,  and  Mrs.  S. 
had  had  tliat  disease  some  years  before 
her  illness.  Did  removal  to  a  strange 
house  induce  ague,  or  was  she  rendered 
liable  to  it  by  licr  late  illness?  Or, 
finally.  Mas  the  paroxysm  unconnected 
with  malaria? 

There  was  no  epidemic  of  puei-peral 
fever,  dming  the  autumn  of  18r)0,in  the 
vicinity  of  Rochester,  but  there  were 
several  cases  of  weed. 


COIP  D'CEIL  RAPIDE  SUR 

LA    PAEALYSIE    GENEEALE 
IMPARFAITE 

CHEZ    LES    ALIENES. 

PaE  IE  DOCTEUB  S.  ESCOLEB, 
Mddecin  des  Hospitau.x  civiles  de  Madrid. 


LoBSERYATioN,  a-t-on  dit,  c'est  le 
flambeau  des  sciences,  et  c'est  encore 
I'obseivation  qui  produit  une  certitude 
presque  mathematique,  sans  laqueUe 
les  sciences  n'auraieut  ni  force  ni  puis- 
sance. Sans  doute,  I'etude  des  aliena- 
tions mentales,  malgre  les  beaux  tra- 
vau.x  des  medecins  modernes,  merite 
encore  qu'on  fasse  des  nouvelles  re- 
cherches,  des  nouvelles  observations. 
Quelle  jolie  etude  pour  celui  qui  vent 
I'entrepreudre,  et  quel  champ  si  vaste 
que  ces  maladies  nous  presentent. 

Profitant  de  I'occasion  ou  je  me  suis 
trouve,  j'ai  etudie  assez  minutieusement 
et  avec  uu  gi'and  interet.  les  malheui'eux 
qui  jiar  leur  ctat  pathologique,  sent 
separes  de  la  societe.  C'est  d'une  ma- 
ladie,  ou  bien  d'  nne  complication, 
qu'  on  trouve  principalemeut  chez  les 
alienes  que  nous  aliens  nous  occuper  a 
present. 

La  paralysie  generale  imparfaite  est 
une  maladie  chronique  caracterisee  par 
raftail)lissement  du  systeme  musculaire 
et  de  I'intelligence.  Elle  se  manifesto 
par  le  begaiement,  la  difBculte  de  la 
marclie  et  la  perte  de  la  memoire. 

Cette  definition  renferaie,  comme 
plusieurs  antres,  quelque  chose  de  vague ; 
mais  aussi,  dans  pen  des  mots,  elle  fait 
connaitre  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  essentiel : 
c'est  par  cette  raison  que  nous  avons 
voidu  Tadmettre.  A  present,  par  une 
description  detaillee,  on  saura  mieux 
apprecier  la  maladie. 

Lorsqu'  on  examine  avec  attention 
plusieurs  malade?,  quon  suit  la  marche 
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de  la  maladie,  et  qu'on  groupe  les  sym 
ptoraes  qu'on  a  observe,  on  est  porte  a 
etablii-  trois  degres,  que  comnie  on  verra 
plus  bas  ils  suivent  d'une  nianiere  re- 
guliere. 

1'  degre. — Le  malade  eprouve  de  la 
difiiculte  pour  s'exprimer,  il  y  a  cbez 
lui  un  begaiemeut  tout  different  a  celui 
qu'on  observe  generalemeut ;  naais  I'au- 
tre  ne  pent  pas  se  bien  definir ;  il  est 
plus  rapide,   plus   court;   enfin,  on  le 
distingue  du  second,  quand  on  etablit 
le  parallele  entre  deux  personnes  qui 
sont  ensemble,   dont  chacune  soit  at- 
teinte  de  I'un  et  de  I'autre.     Lorsque  la 
maladie    debute,    le    malade    articule 
quelques  pbrases  avec  plus  de  lenteur, 
et  ce  signe  a  valu  a  Esquirol  pour  rc- 
connaitre  au  commencement   cette  af- 
fection.     On  reconnait  aussi  a  ce  de- 
gre,  lorsque  le  malade  parle,  un  siffle- 
ment  tout  particulier,  lequel  est  entre- 
mele  dans  les  mots.      La  raemoire  se 
perd  peu   a  peu,  et  quand  il  ecrit,  il 
oublie  des  lettres,  des  mots*:   ceci  se 
repete    si    souvent    que    les    malades 
memes  en  sont  etonnes.     Cette  maladie 
pourrait    attaquer    les   personnes    qui 
Jouissent  de  bon  sens;  elle  pent  se  de- 
clarer par  elle-meme,  sans  complication ; 
mais  quelque  temps   apres  il  survient 
I'alienatiou  mentale :  dans  ce  cas,  cette 
observation  se  fiiit  parmi  les  malades 
qui  ne  sont  pas  alienes,  et  meme,  jiarmi 
ces  derniers,  il  y  en  a  capables  de  la 
faire.      L'inouicience  [^sic  in  text]   est 
aussi    un    caractere    qui    ne    manque 
presque  jamais.      La  marche    se   fait 
mal,  et  quand  les  malades  veulent  se 
servir  des  bras,  les  mouvements  sont 
irreguliers.      Des  mois  et  des   anuees 
peuvent  se  passent  gardant  les  malades 
dans  cet  etat,  auquel  les  parents  n'at 
tachent   pas   une   graude   importance ; 
tandis  que  pour  le  medccin  c'est  une 
chose    d'une    valeur     bien     differente. 
Malgre  ce  trouble,  le  malade  garde  de 
I'embonpoint,  et   le  sommeil  generale- 
meut est  bon.      On  doit  avouer  (|u'il 
faut  avoir  I'habitude  des  alienes  pour  re- 
connaitre  la  maladie  au  premier  degre, 
et  que,  sans  cette  habitude,  on  serait 
porte  a  faire  un  pronostic  favorable  que 
le  temps  pourrait  dementir. 

2''  degre. — Les  symptomes  que  nous 
avons  decrit  augmentent,  et  la  maladie 
est  evidente ;  c'est  alors  que  le  malade 

*  La  perte  de  la  memoire  n'est  pas  une  chose 
rigoureuse,  mais  ce  symptAme  se  lie  souvent 
aux  autres,  ct  vient  aider  a  composer  le  groupe 
qui  caracterise  la  maladie. 


ne  pent  pas  regler  la  locomotion  ou  la 
marche ;   celle-ci  est  brusque,  saccadee, 
etlebalancementtres-marque :  il  tombe 
souvent,  et  ceci  n'est  que  la  consequence 
de  la  maniere  si  brusque  qu'il  emploi 
pour  marche;     c'est  par  cette  raison 
que  le   tete   et  le   corps  sont  tonjours 
pleins    des    contusions,    com  me    nous 
avons  eu  I'occasion  de  I'observer.      La 
parole  aussi  est  plus  embarrassee,  et  il 
revient   souvent   sur  les  memes   mots. 
Aussi,  lorsque  le  malade  leve  le  bras 
pour  jjorter  un  verre  a  la  bouche,  on 
voit  alors  qu'il  hesite,  et  qu'il  fait  le 
meme  mouvement  a  differentes  reprises 
])our  arriver  au  but  qu'il  s'est  propose. 
A  cette  periode,  la  demence  se  carac- 
terise, il  y  a  presque  tonjours  monoma- 
nie  ambitieuse :  c'est  cette  variete  qu'on 
trouve  le  plus  souvent  compliquant  la 
paralysie  cliez  les  alienes.      L'observa- 
tion  a  demontree  parfaitement  que  cette 
maladie    pent    compliquer    toutes    les 
folies,  quelle  que  soit  la  forme  du  de- 
lire,  comme  le  dit  tres-bien  Esquirol. 
Peu  a  peu  la  maladie  pread  plus  d'in- 
tensite,  le  malade  pousse  des  cris,  il  y  a 
des  griucemeus  des  dents,  repetes  assez 
souvent,    et   cbez    quelques  alienes  on 
observe  la  repetition  des  quelques  mots 
fixvorits,    qui    denotent    la    grandeur; 
comme  Dieu,    roi,    millon,    etc.      En 
mangoant,  on  voit  cbez  eux  de  la  vora- 
cite,  et  il  y  en  a  qui  placent  des  pierres 
dans  la  bouche  pour  exciter  le  sens  dii 
gout,   qui  commence   a  s'emousser:  la 
gloutonnerie  ])eut  etre  la  cause  de  leur 
mort :  ainsi  dans  les  etablissements  des 
alienes,  pour  eviter  un  accident  fuueste, 
on  a  le  soin  de  bien  decoujjer  les  mor- 
ceaux  de  viaude  qu'on  leur  sert,  a  tin  d'e- 
viter  I'introduction  d'unmorceau  caj^able 
d'asphyxier  le  malade :  im  oublie  de  ce 
soin  si  minutieux  et-  si  necessaire  a  la 
fois,  a  suffit  pour  donner  la  mort  a  un 
malheureux.     Le  sens  de  I'oui  suit  la 
memo  marche   que  le   sens  du  gout; 
c'est-a-dire.  il  s'emousse  aussi,  et  devient 
plus  difficile.      On  pent  tordre  la  peau, 
la  pincer,   meme  y  introduire   des  ai- 
guilles sans   que  le  malade  le   sente. 
Le  repos  est  presque  impossible ;  I'in- 
somnie  arrive,  et  il  est  dans  une  agita- 
tion  continuelle.      La    constipation   a 
souvent  lieu  chez  eux ;  les  matieres  fe- 
cales  sejourneut  quelquefois  longtemps 
dans  le  rectum,  et  alors  on  est  oblige 
de    debarrasser    cet    intestin    par    un 
moyen  mecanique,  car  les  moyeus  the- 
rapcutiques  sont  inutiles:  on  doit  sur- 
veillcr  avec  une  graude  circonspection 
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cette  ffinction.  car  lo  si'jour  i)rol()nj,'(''  do 
ces  inatii-res  i)OUiTiiit'iit  domicr  lieu  ii  la 
jrangivno,  qui,  sans  doute,  onlraiurrait 
le  inalade  jdus  vite.  Lo  uk'Uu-  soiu  doit 
existor  jiour  Tunuo,  car  ici,  mu-  t'uis  la 
vessie  est  jileiiu',  cUo  laissc  I'diajnu'r  lo 
trop  jdt'iu ;  par  oousiijucnt,  on  doit 
soudcr  los  iiialadcs,  <iuand  ils  soul  dans 
oe  cas.  La  constipation  altrrno  aussi 
avec  la  dian-hoo;  ot  alors  lo  malnde 
fait  sur  lui  tons  ses  besoins.  A  cette 
periodo,  il  pent  encore  conserver  do 
rembonpoint,  exoejite  dans  les  uionibies 
qui  dcvienncnt  plus  innif,'res. 

.S"'  degrc. — lei  on  trouve  (jnc  le  ma- 
lado  ue  ]>eut  jilus  marcher;  les  bras  ne 
peuveut  ]>lus  se  soulever,  ot  il  n'est  pas 
niaitre  do  rogulariser  los  niouvonients 
l>(>uv  nuingor.  La  ])arolo  n'a  })resque 
plus  lieu,  los  cris  sent  doebirants;  les 
gouts  sont  bizarros,  car  doja  les  sens 
sout  perdus:  souvent  la  constipation 
est  ojiiniatre,  sans  qu'ellc  puisse  etrc 
coinbattue  par  les  laxatil's  et  les  lave- 
ments. L'aniaigrissenicnt  surviont,  et 
si  la  nialadie  continue,  la  deglutition  nc 
pent  pas  se  iaire  a  cause  de  la  paralysie 
de  I'oesophage ;  le  marasnie  arrive  aussi, 
et  le  inalade  suceonibe. 

Voici  les  trois  degres  on  bien  les  trois 
poriodes  que  parconrt  la  lualadie  cbez 
les  malheureux,  qui  en  sont  atteints.  11 
ne  laut  pas  croire  que  ce  tableau  se 
trouve  dune  maniere  exacte,  chez  tons 
ces  iudividus,  car  la  nature  est  si  bi- 
zarre, quelle  n'en  fait  cclater  quelque- 
fois,  que  quelqucs  uns,  et  c'est  par  eux 
que  le  praticien  doit  juger.  Si  cbaquo 
nialadie  avait  uue  manifestation  rigou- 
reuse  et  invariable,  quelle  serait  alors 
la  difficiilte  du  diagnostic? 

II  n'est  pas  rare  qu'avant  le  S""*  de- 
gre,  on  voit  survenii-  quel  que  cause 
de  inort :  leur  chutes  sont  tres-danger- 
euses,  et  elles  peuvent  determiner  un 
resultat  fimeste.  Vers  la  liu  de  la  nia- 
ladie, les  maladespresenteut  uu  aspect 
des  plus  degoutauts,  nialgre  tout  le  soin 
qu'on  ait  avec  eux,  car  ils  se  trainent 
par  tons  les  endroits  mal  projires,  et 
font  leur  besoins  sur  eux,  sans  qu'ils  se 
donnent  la  peine  de  bouger  de  place. 

La  maladie  dont  nous  parlons  se  dc- 
veloppe  sans  cause  coiinu,  ainsi  nous 
ne  nous  occuperons  que  des  conditions. 
<)n  a  observe  que  les  liommes  en  sont 
beaucoup  plus  frequemment  atteints 
que  les  feuimes,  et  que  la  maladie  ne  se 
declare  guere  avant  'SO  ii  'io  ans.  ni 
apres  les  OO.  Cette  comjdication  s'ob- 
serve   plutot  parmi  les  alienes  qui  se 


I  sont  livres  aux  plaisirs  venoriens,  aux 
boissons  alcooli(|ues,  ot  aussi  clioz  les 
porsonnos  cpii  out  abuse  du  morcure, 
comiiio  nous  I'uvons  observe.  J'armi  la 
classe  rii'lio,  on  en  trouve  un  jdus  grand 
nombro  dos  paralytiquos  que  dans  la 
classe  pauvro,  ))arco  (jue  ces  g(,>ns  la 
otant  babituoes  a  uno  vie  nioins  active, 
lours  imjirossions  sont  plus  fortes,  et  jn'O- 
duiscnt  sur  elles  dos  offots  plus  graves. 
11  parait  que  le  cliniat  est  pour  quelque 
chose  aussi.  car  on  a  observe  encoro 
que  cette  complication  se  prosentc  plus 
snuvent  dans  les  pays  froids,  que  dans 
ceux  du  midi. 

La  maicho  de  la  maladie  est  assez 
regulioro,  nialgro  qu'ellc  ait  lieu  plus  ou 
moins  doucement.  Pendant  son  cours, 
ou  pent  observer  la  ])aralysio  d'  une 
jtartio  quclcon([uo  du  cor])S,  soit  la  pa- 
raplogie  oul'liemiplogie.  Ces  attaqucs 
d'apoploxie  ne  sont  ]»as  mortelles,  niais 
ils  font  avancer  la  maladie,  par  conse- 
quent ils  sont  facheux. 

Si  la  malade  tombe  dans  la  donience, 
le  pronostie  n'est  pas  aussi  facbcux  que 
colui  qu'ou  pent  porter  lorsque  la  para- 
lysie s'accompagne  de  monomanie  am- 
bitieuse;  il  n'est  pas  aussi  grave  dans 
le  premier  cas  que  dans  le  second,  cai"^ 
le  malade  pent  durer  jiliis  long-temjis : 
mais  nous  croyons  que  la  maladie  est 
mortelle.  Les  exemples  de  guerison 
sont  si  rares  dans  le  second  degre,  que 
lorsquo  la  maladie  arrive  ii  cette  periode 
on  jjcut  dire  que  la  mort  est  certaine. 
Si  le  malade  dure  quelque  temps,  la 
mort  arrive  par  innervation,  c'est-a  dire, 
les  sens  liuissent  peu  a  peu. 

Les  alterations  qu'on  trouve  dans  le 
cerveau,  k  I'ouverture  des  cadavres,  sont 
tres-vaiiees,  et  c'est  par  cette  raisou 
qu'on  nc  peut  rien  assurer  d'avance ; 
ainsi,  on  a  trouve  des  fausses  mem- 
branes, de  la  serosite  infiltree  dans  le 
cerveau,  des  bydatides  plus  ou  moins 
volumineuses ;  la  coloration  de  la  super- 
licie  du  cerveau,  on  a  meme  parle  de  la 
consistence  de  ce  viscere,  de  I'epaississe- 
ment  de  Tarachnoide,  comme  si  la  para- 
lysie etait  le  residtat  de  la  moningite 
cbronique ;  mais  rexperience  n'est  pas 
venu  confirmer  cette  opinion.  Si  la 
monomanie  ambitieuse  a  etc  bien  carac- 
torisee,  on  peut  dire  qu'a  I'autopsie  on 
trouvera  de  la  serosite  infiltree  dans  le 
cerveau. 

Anivons  a  present  au  traitement  qui 
mallieureusement  est  pres(jue  toujours 
infructueux ;  cependant,  il  faut  en  dire 
quelques  mots.      On  a  pretendu  que  la 
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saignee  est  favorable,  mais  nous  croyons 
quelle  ne  doit  etre employee  que  quand 
Findividu  est  robuste ;  si  la  maladie 
<;omme  nous  venous  de  le  dire  etait  la 
cause  d'une  inflammatiou,  alors  la  me. 
thode  antiphlogistique  serait  conve- 
nable :  elle  convient  generalement  a 
uue  constitution  jdothorique;  aussi  on 
ne  doit  ])as  negliger  de  faire  mettre  des 
saugsues  au  peiiuee.  Lesepispastiques 
ont  ete  employes,  meme  le  moxa  sur  le 
crane;  des  purgatifs  drastiques,  des 
laxatifs.  L'uu  des  meilleurs  moyens, 
nous  le  croyons,  c'est  la  digitale  pour- 
pree :  nous  avons  vu  a  I'Hopital  gene- 
rale  de  Madrid  un  individu  atteint  de 
paralysie  generale,  laquellc  etait  avrivee 
au  second  degre.  La  digitale  lui  a  ete 
administree  a  haute  dose  (jusqu'a  30 
grains  par  jour),  et  on  a  arrete  la  niarche 
de  la  maladie,  et  meme  on  a  diminue  de 
beaucoup  les  sym])t6mes :  malgre  que 
chez  lui  la  parole  fut  assez  correcte,  il 
avait  quand  il  parlait  un  sifflement  tres- 
remarquable,  et  facile  a  apprecier*.  Le 
point  important  c'est  une  bonne  diete 
tiqne,  des  bons  aliments,  de  la  proprete, 
des  laxatifs  de  temps  en  temps,  de  Vex 
ercice,  et  il  faut  aussi  remplir  les  indi- 
cations generales  qui  se  presentent. 
Nous  terminons  en  disant  que  le  grand 
nombre  des  moyens  thevapeutiques  qui 
ont  ete  employe  dans  cette  maladie 
prouvcnt  leur  insufiBsance. 

Qu'est-ce  que  la  paralysie  generale 
chez  les  alieues?  Ou  est-ce  le  siege 
de  cette  maladie?  Peut-on  repondre 
ti  ces  questions  ?  Tout  reste  muet  dans 
la  science,  et  alors  on  est  oblige  a  gar- 
der  un  piofond  silence.  Des  opinions 
■diverses,  donnees  sans  doute  par  des 
hommes  tresrecommendables,  c'est  ce 
-qu'on  trouve  a  la  place  d'une  certitude, 
•que  serait  si  avantageuse  a  la  science. 
Ainsi  on  a  dit  que  c'est  im  meningite 
avec  im  peu  de  serosite,  que  c'est  une 
inflammation  de  la  substance  grise  du 
cerveau;  mais  on  pent  le  nier  car  les 
antiphlogistiques  n'y  font  rien.  Nous 
croyons  que  cette  maladie  se  forme  par 
une  serie  des  fluxions:  deux  ou  trois 
coups  de  sang  vers  la  tete;  mais  il  n'y 
a  pas  pour  cela  inflammation,  et  tout 
traitemeut  o]iposee  a  celle-ci  est  inutile. 
A  la  suite  de  co  mouvement  sauguin 
il  y  a  un  mouvement  sereux  qui  con- 
tinue, et  alors  on  pourrait  dire  que  la 
paralysie  dont  nous  parlous,  n'est  que 
ic  resnltat  et  la  consequence  de  I'hydro- 
cephale  cliez  les  adultcs :  il  ne  faut  pas 
oublier  que   chez   ces   deruievs  les  os 


du  crane  ne  peuvent  2>as  se  disteudre 
comme  chez  les  enfants,  et  la  conges- 
tion a  lieu.  Malgre  que  celle-ci  soit 
uotre  opinion,  car  elle  nous  a  paru 
la  plus  satisfaisante,  nous  profiterons 
toutes  les  occasions  pour  labien  etudier 
encore,  et  voir  si  nous  devons  persister 
dans  notre  idee,  ou  la  modifier. 

Madrid,  le  30  mai  1851. 

**=;=  The  practical  character  of  this 
paper  has  induced  us  to  give  it  insertion 
in  the  French  translation  in  which  we 
received  it.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  obviously  very  badly  translated 
from  Spanish  into  French.  We  have 
corrected  many  errors,  but  have  left 
some  passages  which  appear  faulty,  in 
order  to  avid  the  risk  of  rendering  the 
author's  meaning  obscure. 


LONDON  CHALE  WATEB    AND    BOMBAY  SALT 
WATEE. 

The  subjoined  paragraph,  extracted  from 
the  Bombay  Gazette,  contains  the  opinion 
of  a  distant  observer  on  the  complaints 
made  respectuig  the  quality  of  London 
water  :  — 

There  is  now  hard'ij'  a  drop  of  water  in 
tlie  whole  town  of  Bombay,  certainly  not  a 
drop  of  good  water,  procurable  at  any  price 
or  at  any  terras.  Possibly  to  a  votary  of 
"  Hodgson  or  Bass,"  who  never  imbibes 
the  limpid  fluid,  save  in  the  shape  of 
chasse-  cafe  or  some  similar  post-pran- 
dial quahfijcation,  the  matter  may  ostensi- 
bly be  but  of  httle  consequence ;  but  to 
voluntary  or  to  involuntary  teetotallers  it 
becomes  of  somewhat  serious  import.  We 
believe  the  London  laundresses  complain 
tliat  the  water  supplied  to  them  contains 
so  much  chalk  as  to  render  the  consump- 
tion of  soap  almost  useless,  and  the  whiten- 
ing of  their  clothes  almost  hopeless.  Here 
in  Bombay  we  have  more  than  this  to 
complain  of.  We  cannot  even  get  a  dinner 
cooked  correctly,  and  "as  it  ouglit,"  from 
the  awful  predominance  of  "murisite  of 
soda"  which  now  abounds  in  our  wells. 
The  matter  is  in  fact  too  bad.  Europeans 
do  not  perhaps  sufl'er  greatly.  By  the  pay-  - 
ment  of  a  small  tax  to  water-carriers  they 
may  obtain  favour,  and  tolerably  good  wa- 
fer, from  some  of  the  wells  in  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  island ;  but  the 
poor  natives  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  it, 
in  a  filthy,  impiu'e  state,  and  in  scanty 
enough  quantity  also.  Yet  tlicy  ai-e  suffi- 
ciently taxed  to  insure  good  water  for  them, 
•f  matters  were  well  managed  amongst  us. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1851. 


Wk  are  iuforiued  that  in  tlie  ousuing 
iiicdicul  session  it  is  tlie  intention  of  the 
■authoritiescouuected  with  one  otthe  prin- 
cipal London  schools  to  oj)en  a  course 
of  lectures  specially  devoted  to  military 
SURGERY,  so  that  tliis  metropolis  will  in 
future  possess  the  advantages  that  Pklin- 
burgh  and  Dublin  have  enjoyed  for 
some  time  jJa^t.  Two  gentlemen,  we 
axe  given  to  undeistaud,  who  arc  in 
every  way  qualified  for  this  department, 
from  their  long  experience  and  resi- 
dence abroad,  are  in  treaty  with  the 
several  public  departments,  and  hojie, 
through  the  aid  of  the  East  India  Board 
of  Directors,  to  be  enabled  to  establish 
this  course  of  lectures  on  a  permanent 
basis.  It  is  not  their  intention  to  enter 
on  any  of  the  subjects  at  present  avail- 
able to  students  at  tlie  different  colleges 
and  schools,  but  barely  to  confine  tliem- 
selves  to  those  subjects  which  more  im- 
mediately appertain  to  the  duties  of  a 
medical  officer  on  his  first  joining  his 
regiment,  ship,  or  depot,  on  home  or 
foreign  stations.  These  duties  very 
often  become  at  once  onerous  and 
anxious,  more  especially  on  a  foreign 
station,  where  he  has  not  only  to  contend 
with  climate,  but  with  an  entirely  new 
•class  of  diseases,  and  with  the  majority 
of  which  lie  is  in  all  probability  per- 
fectly unacquainted.  How  few  young 
surgeons  hear  or  see  much  of  what  they 
have  to  meet  with  daily  after  their 
arrival  in  a  tropical  climate  !  Our  hos- 
pitals rarely  afford  an  opportunity  of 
studying  any  of  the  diseases  incidental 
to  Orientals,  or  Aboriginal  tribes,  or 
even  to  Europeans  long  resident  in  tro- 
pical countries.  Tlie  subject  of  Climate 
itself  is  one  requiring  much  careful  con- 


sideration in  relation  to  their  own  health 
after  their  arrival,  and  still  more  to  the 
large  bodies  of  men  under  their  medical 
charge  then  and  subsequently. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  this 
course  of  lectures  may  not  better  bo 
made  a  Summer  or  a  Winter  course. 
On  two  grounds  it  appears  desirable  to 
adopt  the  former :  first,  because,  on  the 
matter  being  pat  to  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  profession,  it  was  objected 
to  its  l)eing  a  Winter  course, — for  the 
reason,  namely,  that  the  students  are 
already  overworked,  and  have  very  little 
time  at  their  command  for  any  more 
lectures ;  and  secondly,  that  the  great 
body  of  surgeons  from  the  East  India 
Company  going  to  India,  leave  this 
country  in  the  autumn;  so  that  they 
could  thus  attend  the  Summer  course  at 
their  leisure,  and  when  not  over-pressed 
from  their  other  studies.  And  then, 
again  (and  this  is  an  important  consi- 
deration), they  would  go  out  fully 
stocked  from  these  lectures,  and  be  the 
better  prepared  to  enter  upon  their 
duties,  and  cany  their  recent  theories 
and  deductions  into  practice  at  once. 
It  is,  then,  for  the  present  entirely  a 
matter  lor  the  public  Boards  to  arrange 
this  point  as  to  a  Winter  or  Summer 
coui-se.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  course  is  not  intended  for  all 
students,  but  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  nearly  finished  their  studies, 
or  who  have  already  passed  their  exa- 
minations ;  so  that  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, we  conceive,  whether  it  be  a 
Winter  or  Spring  course,  so  far  as  ad- 
vanced students  or  surgeons  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Winter  has  its  advantages,  and 
lectures  are  alwaysbetter  attended  at  this 
season  than  in  the  Summer,  when  there 
are  generally  gi-eater  attractions  out  of 
doors,  and  when  attendance  is  not  made 
compulsory.  We  never  recollect  wit- 
nessing a  well-attended  course  of  Sum- 
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mer  lectures,  unless  it  were  those  on 
Botany;  and  even  then  we  question 
mucli  if  it  be  not  Nature's  beauties  more 
than  the  Professor's  art  that  secures  an 
attendance  in  the  fields,  but  not  always 
an  audience. 

Tlie   course  of  lectures   on   ^lilitary 
Surgery  delivered  in  Dublin  may  pro- 
bably form  the  basis  of  these  lectures  ; 
but  the  object  is  to  condense  the  matter 
into  as  naiTow  a  compass  as  possible, 
and  only  give  the  more  practical  details 
of  the  surgeon's  duties  in  his  different 
capacities  at  home  and  on  foreign  ser- 
vice.    It  is  expected  that  the  lectures 
•will  be  given  in  connection  with  one  of 
the   present  colleges  or  hospitals,  and 
that  the  different  corporate  bodies,  with 
the  public  Boards,   will  patronise  the 
lectures  in  this  department  in  everyway 
in  their  power.     We  are  permitted  to 
annex   the   accompanying  con-espond- 
ence  with  Mr.  Tufuell  on  the  subject  of 
his  lectiu-es,  in  order  to  show  the  great 
importance  which   is  attached  to  this 
new   branch   of  surgical   study  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  Medical,  Naval,  and 
Ordnance  Departments.     We  also  sub- 
join a  syllabus  of  Mr.  Tufnell's  course 
of  lectures.     This  will  probably  form 
the  basis  of  tlie  course  about  to  be  deli- 
vei-ed  in  London.     We  therefore  give  it 
to  our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  and  their  vital  importance 
to  students,  surgeons,  and  the  public 
sei'vice  at  large.     We  must  confess  our 
sui-}mse  that  so  indispensable  a  branch 
of  medical  tuition    has  been   so   long 
overlooked  in  our  gi-eat  metropolitan 
schools  or  colleges.     We  hear  that  Du. 
Scott,  the  Examiner  to  the  East  India 
Board  of  Directors,  is  favourable  to  tliis 
project.    We  can  only  say  that  we  wish 
success  to   those   gentlemen  who    are 
about  to  undertake  this  new  duty.     Wo 
feel  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  meet  with  very  general  support. 


MlLTT.VKY  SURGEHT. 

Copies  of  Correspondence  from  the  Di- 
rectnrsGerif-ral  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance  Medical  Departments,, 
recognising  the  Course  of  Lectures  on 
yUiitary  Suryery  as  equivalent  to  Six 
Months  Surgery. 

Aruiy  Medical  Department, 

5th  December,  18-46. 

13398. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  2nth  ultimo,, 
and  in  expressing  my  approval  of  the 
arrangements  you  have  made  for  aflbrd- 
ing  the  students  in  Dublin  the  advan- 
tage of  attending  lectures  on  military 
surgeiy,  to  state  that  such  attendance 
will  be  considered  eijual  to  a  course  of 
six  months'  surgery  in  tlse  professional 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M'GniciOR, 

Director-General. 

T.  J.  Tvfncll,  Esq. 


Director-General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

No.  3085.  Admiralty, 

14th  December,  1846. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  dated  the  lOth  in- 
stant, inclosing  a  prospectus  of  your 
course  of  lectures  on  the  princijjles  and 
practice  of  military  surgery,  and  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  soldiers  and  seamen, 
and  requesting  that  the  same  may  be 
i-ecognised  in  this  department  as  in  the 
Army ;  and,  in  reply.  I  have  to  acquaint 
.you  that  I  approve  highly  of  the  course 
of  education  detailed  in  the  prospec- 
tus, and,  like  Sir  J.  M'Grigor,  I  shall 
consider  your  coiu'se  equal  to  six 
months'  attendance  on  surgical  lectures. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  humble  servant, 

W.  Burnett, 
Director-General,  &c. 
Mr.  T.  r.  Tufnell. 
Surgeon  to  the  Military  Prison, 
Dublin. 


Ordnance  Medical  Department  Office, 
Woolwich,  23d  Dec.  1846. 

Sir, — From  having  been  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  has  not  been 
sooner  in  my  power  to  acknowlodge 
yoiu-  letter  of  the  10th  iustant,  in- 
closing  a  prospectus    of   your  course 
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of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  military  surgery,  and  on  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  soldiers  and  sea- 
men. 

In  expressing  ray  gi'cat  gratification 
at  your  having  instituted  a  course  of 
lectures  which  arc  likely  to  prove  highly 
useful  in  the  Naval  and  Military  hranches 
of  the  medical  service,  and  my  approval 
of  the  course  detailed  in  the  prospectus, 
£  have  to  state  tiiat  a  regular  attend- 
ance on  your  lectures  during  the  course, 
certified  by  yourself  in  the  customary 
manner,  will  be  considered  equal  to  six 
months'  attendance  on  surgical  lectures 
in  the  professional  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  Ordnance 
Medical  Department,  as  in  those  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. — I  am,  sir, 

Yoiu'  obedient  servant, 

John  Webb, 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Medical  Dept. 

T.  JolUffe  Tufnell,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  the  Military  i*"*o", 
&c,  &c.,  Dublin. 


Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practic*  of  Military 
Surgery,  delivered  during  the  Winter 
Session  o/1850  by  Jolliffe  Tufnell, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.I..  M.R.I.A.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  Military  Prison. 

Part  I.  —  The  examination  of  re- 
cruits for  the  public  services,  and  the 
points  on  which  the  efficiency  of  men 
for  each  service  depends — The  dieting, 
clothing,  and  exercise  of  troops  in  the 
various  stations — Construction  of  per- 
manent and  temporary  barracks,  camps, 
and  hospitals— Discipline  and  manage- 
mentof  the  same — Ventilation,  drainage, 
and  the  phenomena  of  miasma  and  con- 
tagion— Accommodation  of  troops  on 
board  ship,  in  camp,  in  ban-acks,  and 
in  billets — Circumstances  aflectiug  their 
health  in  the  different  situations  in 
which  they  may  be  placed — General 
observations  on  the  means  of  preserving 
the  health  of  soldiers  and  seamen — 
Means  of  transportingsick  and  wounded, 
illustrated  by  models,  plans,  and  dia- 
grams. 

Part  II. — General  observations  on 
inflammation  as  connected  with  the  in- 
juries to  which  soldiers  and  seamen  are 
more  particularly  liable— Burns  from 
explosions    of    gunpowder — Gunshot 


wounds— Sabre  and  bayonet  wounds — 
Opiithalmia,  as  it  has  affected  and  docs 
atlert  lU-itish  troops — its  sequela:  and 
their  treatment — Tiie  venereal  disease, 
and  the  use  and  abuse  of  mercurj' — 
Diseases  of  the  generative  and  urinaiy 
organs,  unconnected  with  syphilitic  ori- 
gin— Diseases  of  foreign  stations,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  Tropics — Cho- 
leni,  dysentery,  hepatitis,  beriberi,  Gui- 
nea worm,  yellow  fevei-,  coup  de  soleil, 
&c.  &c. — The  prescription  of  medicines 
according  to  the  contents  of  the  regi- 
mental chest. 

Part  III. — Intemperance,  its  bane- 
ful eficcts  in  the  British  service — Deli- 
rium tremens — The  use  and  abuse  of 
ardent  spirits — Smoking,  and  the  use  of 
tobacco — their  immediate  and  remote 
etlects  on  the  nervous  system  and  diges- 
tive organs— ^lilitary  discipline,  and  its 
efiects  upon  the  moral  and  physical 
powers — The  general  consideration  of 
military  punishments,  flogging,  solitaiy 
confinement,  hard  labour,  &c.— Ficti- 
tious diseases  and  malingering — Causes 
which  permanently  disqualilj^  men  for 
the  services — The  general  duties  of  the 
military  surgeon  on  board  ship,  in 
quarters,  and  in  the  field. 


ON  THE  trSE    OF    HOT   WATER    IN    SPRAINS. 
BY   SAMUEL  JACKSON,  3I.D. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  external  violence 
which  do  not  implicate  any  of  the  viscera, 
the  immediate  use  of  hot  water  is,  as  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  the  best  as  it  is  the  surest 
cure  and  preventive  of  pain.  If  you  are 
about  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  hold  hot 
water  in  your  mouth  both  before  and  after 
the  operation .-  if  you  must  have  a  felon 
lanced,  hold  the  baud  in  hot  water  for  a 
long  time  both  before  and  after  the  cutting. 
My  first  case  of  what  is  vulgarly  called 
"inverted  toe  nail"  occurred  to  me  after 
the  patient  had  thoroughly  relaxed  the  part 
by  warm  poulticing  for  many  days,  and'  I 
did  not  proceed  to  the  opei'ation  of  spUt- 
tiug  the  nail  and  eradicating  the  offending 
portion,  till  he  had  bathed  his  foot  a  long 
time  m  hot  water.  I  had  been  taught  in 
Dorsey's  Surger}'  that  it  was  a  most  pain- 
ful operation,  and  I  was  therefore  sui-prised, 
notwithstanding  my  hopes  from  the  relaxa- 
tion, to  find  the  young  man  making  very 
little  complaint.  I  have  several  times  per- 
formed this  operation,  and  owing  as  I 
believe  to  the  hot  bathing,  I  have  not  found 
it  severe  in  a  single  case. — Americati  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
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Henke's  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Staatsarz- 
neikunde.  Erstes  imd  Zweites  Yier- 
telyahrbeft.  1851. 
The  first  (|uarterly  part  of  this  journal 
for  the  current  year  opens  with  a 
paper  of  merely  local  interest,  on 
the  Effects  of  tlie  Hours  of  Laboiu'  on 
the  Health  of  the  Workmen  in  Saxony 
employed  in  tlie  lyianufacture  of  Beet- 
root Sugar.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Typhus  Fever  which,  in  1847,  ravaged 
the  whole  of  Upper  Selesia, — a  district 
clcsely  resembling  in  many  respects 
some  of  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland.  Dr. 
Liman,  the  writer,  is  a  decided  conta- 
gionist.  The  atmosphere  he  considei's 
the  vehicle  of  the  typhous  miasm,  the 
spread  of  which  is  attributed  by  him  to 
the  uuhealthiness  of  the  liabitatious, 
deficient  food  and  clothing,  deteriorated 
health,  famine,  dirt,  and  moral  debase- 
ment. The  larger  half  of  this,  and  pait 
of  the  succeeding  number,  is  taken  up 
with  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  Ritter  on  the 
Millzbrand,—&n  epizootic  very  fatal  to 
various  of  the  domestic  animals  on  the 
Continent,  and  which  is  communicable 
from  them  to  the  human  race.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  disease  in 
both  is  the  eruption  of  carbuncles  or 
pustules,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
fever  of  a  malignant  kind. 

With  the  excejition  of  a  short  paper 
on  Medical  Politics,  the  rest  of  the  num- 
ber is  occupied  by  a  Repoi't,  by  Dr. 
Siebert,  on  a  case  of  Infanticide,  where 
death  was  attributed  to  extravasation 
of  blood  within  the  head,  the  effect  of 
violence  after  the  birtli  of  tlie  infant. 

Tlie  second  quarterly  part  is  of  a  more 
varied  and  instructive  character. 

The  first  contribution,  by  Dr.  Riisch, 
is  devoted  tothe  ?,\\h](i(itoi  Institutions  for 
the  Curative  Treatment,  Care,  and  Educa- 
tion of  Imbeciles.  The  writer  argues 
strongly  in  favour  of  these  establish- 
ments ijeing  supported  and  managed  by 
Governments,  in  place  of  their  being 
left  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  or 
that  of  a  few  charitable  jiersons.  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  He  would  sepa- 
rate the  adult  from  the  young  of  this 
unfortunate  class,  entrusting  the  super- 
intendence of  both  to  medical  men,  con- 
sidering curative  means  oi  even  more 


importance  than  moral  ones,  placing 
the  staff  of  nurses  and  teachers  under 
their  orders.*  His  directions  for  the 
site  of  such  establishments,  and  their 
vai-ious  accessories,  are  vei-y  judicious. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  he  has  said  nothing 
of  the  results  obtained  from  the  benevo- 
lent exertions  hitherto  made  for  raising 
the  status  of  the  imbecile  and  the  idiot, 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  the  compa- 
rative failure  of  these  the  languishing 
state  of  these  institutions  at  present  is 
in  great  part  to  be  attributed. 

A  case  of  Feigned  Insanity  is  given  by 
Dr.  Pfeufer  at  p.  825,  where  a  butcher, 
who.  on  a  journey,  had  left  his  wife  to 
perish  of  cold  by  the  way,  aifected  to  be 
troubled  with  visions.  The  examiners 
could  detect  no  traces  of  undoubted 
mental  disorder  in  the  party. 

At  p.  346  Dr,  Suckow  details  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  of  Parricide,  where 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  free  agency 
of  the  individual,  and  wliether  he  could 
have  shot  his  father  in  that  interme- 
diate state  between  sleejiing  and  waking, 
where  consciousness  is  but  partially 
restored,  to  which  the  German  jui-ists 
have  given  the  name  of  Schlaftmnken- 
heit.  The  son  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
his  parent's  death  ;  they  lived  together 
on  amicable  terms,  devoted  their  time 
in  comjmny  with  each  other  to  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  there  had  been 
no  cause  of  quarrel  between  them  :  both 
were  in  the  custom  of  keeping  their  fowl- 
ing-pieces in  their  respective  sleeping 
apartments,  not  merely  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  their  being  stolen,  but  also  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  a  night  attack  from  some 
loose  characters  wlio  had  settled  in  their 
vicinity.  On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  occur- 
rence, there  had  been  some  talk  of  such 
a  danger,  and  at  10  o'clock  both  retired 
to  bed,  taking  with  them  their  loaded 
guns ;  the  two  apartments  in  which 
they  respectively  slept  being  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  glass  door,  which  usually 
stood  ojien.  About  1  in  the  morning 
the  father  got  up  to  the  water-closet 
without  striking  any  light,  it  being  at  the 
time  bright  moon-light.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  bed,  when  the  creak- 
ing of  the  privy  door,  which  was  oppo- 
site to  tlie  glass  one,  caused  the  son  to 


*  Many  of  Or.  Rosch's  views  coincide  with 
tho.se  of  the  Secretaries  and  Medical  Officers  )f 
the  Colchester  "  Asylum  for  Idiots"  as  detailed 
in  the  circular  lately  issued  by  them. 
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start  out  of  bed,  who,  believing  tlie  per- 
son before  bim  to  be  a  bouse-brcakor, 
seized  bold  of  bis  }^nu,  and  ybot  tbo 
snpposrd  intruder  throngli  tlio  lieurt. 
The  i^un  was  no  sooner  discharrjed  than 
the  son  laid  bauds  on  bis  victim,  cx- 
olainiing, — "Dog,  what  are  j'ou  doing 
there  in  the  closet  ?"  on  whicli  the  latter, 
with  the  cry  of"  O  Jesus!"  on  bis  lips, 
dro]i])ed  down  dead,  when  the  son  then 
only  became  aware  of  his  mistake. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  the  reporter  considers  that  tlie 
sou  was  7iot  accountable  for  his  action  at 
the  moment  of  the  homicide. 

A  similar  occurrence  is  related  by 
Pyl  (Uepertor.  f.  d.  gericiitl.  Arzneiwis- 
seneh,  vol.  iii.  p.  71),  where  a  person, 
stai'tled  out  of  a  lieavy  sleep,  struck  at, 
with  a  wood-axe,  and  killed  his  wife, 
who,  standing  by  liis  bed-side,  bad  been 
momentarily  mistaken  by  him  for  a 
ghost. 

A  case  recorded  at  p.  359  is  adduced 
by  Dr.  Piotb  as  an  instance  of  death 
by  Smothering  voluntarily  jiToduced, — an 
event  without  a  ])arallel  in  medical  re- 
cords. The  question  submitted  to  the 
reporter  was,  as  to  whether  the  death  of 
H.,  a  servant-maid,  bad  been  tbe  result 
of  suicide  or  of  homicide  ? 

Tbe  deceased  was  well-formed,  above 
tbe  middle  height,  and  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  She  had  been  seen  to 
retire  to  her  sleeping-room  at  fl  o'clock 
one  evening  in  her  usual  state  of  liealth 
and  spirits.  Tbe  apaitment  was  only 
sepai'ated  by  a  partition  from  the  one  in 
wbich  her  master  and  mistress  slept, 
and  was  over  a  room  occupied  by  others 
of  the  household.  At  half-past  5  on  the 
following  morning  the  master  knocked 
against  the  partition  to  awaken  H.,  but 
receiving  no  answer  supposed  she  bad 
risen,  and  gone  out  to  her  work.  On 
getting  up,  however,  he  found  all  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  bouse  closed, 
when  he  went  into  the  servant's  room, 
but  did  not  find  her  there.  On  tbe  bed 
was  an  axe  ot  a  peculiar  shape,  em- 
ployed in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
lopping  off  branches  from  the  trees, 
and  which  used  to  hang  behind  tbe 
door.  Tbe  blade  of  the  axe  rested 
against  the  back  of  tbe  bed,  and  the 
handle  on  the  bed.  Beside  it  lay  the 
best  bonnet  of  the  sei-vant,  which  she 
used  to  keep  in  her  chest.  Tlie  bed  ap- 
peared to  have  been  slept  on.  After 
searching  the  well,  lest  she  had  drowned 
herself,  H.'s  father  was  sent  for  from  a 


neighbouring  village.  On  his  arrival, 
ho  suggested  that  the  chest  should  be 
opened  to  learn  in  what  trim  liis  daugh- 
ter bad  left  tbe  jdace.  Finding  tbe  chest 
locked,  and  tlie  key  missing,  a  black- 
smith was  got  to  force  it  ojien,  when 
the  body  of  tbe  servant  was  discovered 
in  the  chest,  lying  in  a  prone  position 
on  the  left  side,  witli  its  knees  drawn  uj), 
the  upper  extremities  flexed,  and  the 
missing  key  grasped  in  the  woman's 
right  band.  Tiie  chest  was  above  4^ 
feet  in  length  (i  feet  2  inch.  Germ.), 
and  of  proportionate  depth.  It  locked 
itself  on  the  full  of  tbe  lid,  and  could  not 
have  been  opened  from  the  inside.  The 
corpse  was  nearly  dressed,  and  the  vest 
(kamisol)  was  put  on  with  its  inner  side 
out  On  the  following  day,  the  body, 
which  had  been  removed  and  laid  on  a 
bed.  was  viewed  by  tlie  reporter.  The 
cuticle  was  abraded  and  reddish-brown 
at  seven  or  eight  points,  about  the 
centre  and  upper  part  of  the  forehead. 
The  largest  of  these  abrasions  corre- 
sjionded  with  tlie  tbick  part  of  the  axe, 
and  underneath  them  the  integuments 
were  slightly  swollen  and  bluish.  The 
face  and  upper  part  of  tbe  cbest  were 
mottled  with  cadaveric  lividities,  the 
ears  were  blue,  tbe  eyelids  closed,  the 
conjunctiva;  injected,  and  the  pupils 
dilated.  There  was  bloody  frotli  about 
the  lips  and  nostrils,  partly  dry,  partly 
Iresh,  giving  this  i:)art  of  the  face  a 
bloodstained  appearance.  Bloody 
froth  was  issuing  at  tbe  time  from  the 
righ  t  nostril.  Tbe  mouth  readily  ojiened, 
showing  the  tongue  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion. Tbe  key  was  still  gi-asped  in  the 
right  hand.  With  the  exception  of  the 
abrasions  on  the  forehead  no  traces  of 
injuiy  were  detected  on  the  body.  Tbe 
clothes  were  entire. 

From  the  foregoing  circumstances  the 
Reporter  was  of  o]iinion  that  the  de- 
ceased had  employed  the  axe  which 
hung  in  lier  room  to  kill  herself  in  tbe 
way  she  had  seen  others  slaughter  oxen, 
and  that  failing  in  the  attempt,  and 
perhaps  ashamed  of  tbe  injuries  on  her 
forehead,  she  had  then  shut  herself  up 
in  her  chest,  and  perished  by  smother- 
ing. This  conclusion  satisfied  the  law 
authorities  so  completely,  that  they 
decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
making  a  post-mortem  inspection. 

A  case  of  dangerous  irritant  effects  on 
the  alimentary  canal,  fmm  the  use  of 
]iills  containing  a  mixture  of  Julap, 
Gamboge,    Colocynth,  and   Calomel,  de- 
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tailed  at  page  376,  possesses  no  features 
of  special  interest.  The  naiTative  which 
succeeds  is  more  deserving  of  notice, 
though  chiefly  made  np  of  borrowed 
materials. 

In  connection  ^nth  an  investigation 
into  a  charge  of  poisoning  cf  domestic 
fowls  with  Arsenic,  ]iresumed  to  have 
been  Phosphorus,  detailed  by  Dr.  Krii- 
gelstcin,  illustrations  are  given  of  the 
effects  of  the  former  poisoa  on  ducks 
and  hens,  and  of  the  latter  in  man. 
The  two  cases  of  poisoning  in  cows  at 
page  409  are  almost  valueless,  the  proof 
of  the  poison  having  been  phosphorus 
resting  on  mere  conjecture. 

From  the  occurrence  which  gave  rise 
to  the  investigation  iu  question,  we 
gather  that  the  effects  of  the  arsenic  on 
the  poultry  were  not  unifoiTu,  some  of 
them  having  been  found  dead  without 
havingbeeu  observed  to  suffer  previously, 
w^hile  others  of  them  were  seen  to  have 
been  ill  for  days  before.  Amongst 
these  last  the  avidity  shown  for  di'ink 
seems  chiefly  to  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. In  one  of  the  fowls,  seen  by  a 
veterinary  practitioner  (Thierarzt),  it 
was  stated  by  him  that  on  separating 
the  feathers  on  its  head  the  skin  be- 
neath was  blue,  that  the  abdomen  was 
hot  and  swollen,  the  crop  enonnously 
distended  with  gas, — a  circumstance  re- 
marked iu  others, — the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  white  and  slimy,  and  the  wattles 
bluish.  He  prescribed  fresh  butter, 
and  the  bird  recovered.  Tn  two  other 
fowls,  which  were  dead  before  they  were 
shown  to  him,  the  same  person  found 
inflammatory  appearances  on  the  lining 
of  the  crop,  stomach,  and  intestines. 
Arsenic  in  considerable  quantity  was 
detected  iu  a  doughy  mass,  of  which  the 
several  fowls  afiected  had  jiartaken,  but 
the  poison  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
sought  for  in  any  of  their  bodies. 

In  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  Phos- 
phorus, collected  by  Dr.  K.,  the  smallest 
fatal  dose  was  a  grain  and  a  half,  the 
earliest  period  of  death  forty  hours  after 
its  ingestion. 

Ccesarean  section.  —  The  legal  pro- 
ceedings recorded  by  Dr.  Jochncr, 
at  p.  416,  and  the  remarks  by  Dr. 
Landsberg,  at  p.  4(57,  show  us  that 
the  enactments  founded  on  the  old 
Roman  and  the  Canon  laws  still  con- 
tinue in  force,  not  only  in  Catholic,  but 
also  in  some  of  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany.  By  these  it  is  made  impera- 
tive on  the   accoucheur  to  have  the 


Cjesarean  section  performed  on  the  body 
of  every  ])regnant  female  who  may  have 
died  undelivered  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  month  of  utero- 
gestation. 

The  futility  of  retaining  such  an  en- 
actment, which  has  even  been  recently 
renewed  in  one  of  the  European  states 
(Sardinia),  and  which  constituted  the  me- 
dical practitioner  a  murderer  if  he  failed 
to  comply  with  it,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Lands- 
berg, who  states  that  in  ten  instances 
in  which  he  has  thus  been  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Cesarean  section 
the  children  were  all  found  to  be  dead. 
In  Dr.  Jochner's  case,  which  came 
regulai-ly  before  the  legal  tribunals  on 
account  of  the  omission  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  the  woman  had 
been  two  liom's  dead  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeon. 

An  anonymous  paper,  at  p.  840,  con- 
tains a  Report  upon  certain  luedicinal 
preparations,  containing  borax,  aloes, 
and  myrrh,  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  a  pregnant  female  as  abortives 
by  a  practitioner.  Amongst  these  agents 
we  find  classed  effervescing  powders,  the 
gas  evolved  by  which  the  Reporter  con- 
siders to  be  dangei'ous  to  the  pregnant 
female — an  opinion  adduced  by  him  on 
the  authority  of  Jahn  and  Vogt. 


The  Parents'  Dental  Guide :  with  Re 
marks  on  the  use  of  Impure  Gold  for 
Dental  purposes.  ]3y  William  Imme 
Surgeon  Dentist.  5th  edition.  Lou 
don:    Churchill.     1851. 

There  is  much  common-sense  in  this 
little  essay,  without  any  of  those  absurd 
or  exaggerated  statements  regarding 
diseases  of  the  teeth  which  are  to  be 
found  in  showy  brochures  published 
merely  for  the  sake  of  attracting  pa- 
tients. Mr.  Imrie,  the  author  of  this 
little  treatise,  has  a  higher  and  a  wiser 
aim ;  as  a  dental  surgeon  of  indepen- 
dence and  respectability  he  has  been 
many  years  before  the  public,  and  has 
acquired  a  reputation,  and  with  it  a 
practice,  which  places  him  above  the 
necessity  of  imitating  the  host  of  adver- 
tising dentists  who  daily  occupy  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

To  this  edition  is  attached  a  short 
essay  on  the  use  of  Impure  Gold  for 
Dental  purposes.  This  was  recently 
noticed  in  our  pages.  We  recommend 
this  Guide  to  all  who  desire  to  attend 
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to  tlie  development  and  preservation 
of  tlie  teetli. 

1 .  The  New  London  Phnrmacopaia, 
Traitslated  and  arnnirjed  in  a  Tabular 
Form,  with  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Phannacopceius ;  sliowiny  at  one  view 
the  Differences  in  the  FormuUe  of  the 
Three  Coller/es,  together  with  the  Tests 
given  by  each  College  for  the  Purity 
of  the  several  Preparations :  with  Prac- 
tical Remarks.  By  Petkk  Sqiiue, 
M.R.I.,  Chemist  ou  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Queen.  H.  11.  H.  the 
Prince  Albert,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  tlie  Royal  Faniih".  Large 
8vo.  jip.  2'2'2.  London :  Churchill. 
18:il. 

2.  A  Compendium  of  Materia  i\Iedica 
and  Pliurmacy,  adapted  to  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  s  embodying  the  New 
French,  American,  and  Indian  Medi- 
cines; and  also  compiising  a  Summary 
of  practical  Toxicology,  ivith  the 
Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions. 
By  J.  Hunter  L.^ne,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.S.S.A.,  &c.,  &c.  Second  edition. 
12mo.  pp.310.  Loudon:  Churchill. 
185L 

The  nature  of  these  two  works  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  a  separate  ana- 
lysis of  each. 

^Ir.  Squire's  is  a  most  convenient 
and  well-arranged  work.  On  opening 
it  at  any  ]iage  we  have  presented  to  us 
a  statement  of  the  materia  medica  or 
of  the  formula;  of  all  three  Colleges,  by 
which  their  variations  may  be  at  once 
comprehended.  To  the  piiaraiaceutical 
ohemist  this  must  be  a  great  advantage, 
seeing  that  such  dilfereuces  of  strength 
exist  in  compounds  having  the  same 
name,  as  must  be  productive  of  great 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  pre- 
paration of  prescriptions.  Indeed,  no 
other  mode  of  exhibiting  tlieni  could 
have  more  forcibly  set  these  differences 
in  view ;  and  we  trust  that  the  striking 
exposition  thus  made  of  these  glaring 
and  dangerous  discrepancies  may  in- 
duce the  autliorities  of  our  Colleges  to 
unite  in  the  construction  of  a  national 
pharmacopoeia  having  uniformity  in  its 
preparations.  In  the  meatitime,  Mr. 
Squire's  work  will  be  found  of  very 
great  utility,  botl\  to  the  preseriber  and 
to  the  disjienser. 

2.  Dr.  Lane's  "Compendium"  is  a 
useful  and  well-executed  little  manual, 
of   a     portable    size,    and    convenient 


for  reference  in  the  momentary  inter- 
vals of  business  engagements.  It  is 
very  similar  to  iJr.  Thomson's  Con- 
spectus, both  in  appearance  and  in  the 
character  of  its  contents.  Its  i)rofessed 
object  is  that  of  "  an  attempt  to  supply 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia Collegii  Regalis  ]\lcdicoi-uui 
Londinensis,  is.jl,  and  to  give  a  trans- 
lation of  that  work  with  the  requisite 
chemical  explanations."  Its  execution 
is  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  very 
safely  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
tliose  who  want  a  short  summary  of 
the  ^lateria  Medica. 


On  the  Reciprocal  Agencies  of  Mind  and 
Matter,  and   on   Insanity  :  being    the 
Lnmh'iaii  Lectures,    delivered  at   the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  A.i).  18-31. 
By  J.   C.   Badeley,   M.D.    Cantab., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Insjiecting  Pliysician  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylums  of  Essex,  &c.  Small 
4to.    pp.   60,      London:     Churchill. 
]S-)L 
These  lectures  having  been  published 
in  our  pages  at  the  time  of  their  deli- 
very, we  have  now  only  to  announce  to 
our  readers  their  republication  in  an  in- 
dependent form.     To  many,  this  will  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction,  as  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  so  complete,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  elegantly  written  a  view  of 
the  mutual  relations  and  influences  of 
the  bod)"  and  mind.     The  author  does 
not  enter  upon  profound  metaphysical 
inquiries  as  to   the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  mind  and  matter,  but 
places  before  the  medical  reader  a  more 
useful  i)roductiou — namely,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ellects  of  that  union,  thus 
conveying  information  that  the  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  naay  tuni  to  daily  and 
hourly  account  in  intercourse  with  his 
patients.      Two-thirds   of  the   lectures 
are  devoted  to   a  practical  summary  of 
the   present   state    of   knowledge   with 
regard  to  insanity.     Dr.    Badeley,    we 
need  scarcely  add,  concurs  in  the  latest 
views  of  medical  writers  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  this  malady. 

We  recommend  this  short  essay 
to  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine;  the  perusal  of  it 
will  both  please  and  instruct  them. 
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A  Voyage  to  China ;  including  a  Visit 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  Mahratta 
Country,  the  Cave  Temples  of  Western 
India,  Singapore,  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca  and   Siinda,  and  the    Cape   of 
Good  Hope.      By  Dr.  Berncastle. 
2  A'ols.  8vo.  pp.  583.     Loudon  :  Sho- 
berl.     1850. 
These  Toluines  present  topics  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  medical  as  well 
as  to  the  general  reader.     Among  those 
of  medical  interest  we  may  point  out — 
the  autlior's  observations  upou  Elephan- 
tiasis, as  noticed  by  him  in  several  cases 
at  Cape  Town ;  the  description  of  the 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeeboy  Hospital  at  Bom- 
bay ;  the  notice  of  the  Parsee  Hospital 
for  Diseased  Animals ;  notices  of  the 
Guinea-worm ;    the    Lunatic    Asylum 
at  Poonah ;  Opium-smoking  in  China ; 
observations  on  the  Climate  and  Causes 
of  the  Insalubrity  of  Hong-Kong ;  with 
an  account  of  Dr.  Parker's  Hospital  at 
Canton,  &c.  &c. 

Besides  these  and  other  subjects 
having  especial  interest  for  the  profes- 
sional reader,  this  narrative  contains 
notices  of  numerous  objects  that  pos- 
sess attractions  for  educated  persons  in 
general.  Thus,  in  addition  to  a  descrip- 
tive record  of  jjlaces  and  things,  the 
author  has  given  in  his  journal  many 
facts  respecting  the  state  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  its  late  struggles  with  the 
Home  Government;  ])articulars  of  the 
condition  of  the  British  Colony  at  Hong- 
Kong,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing these  volumes,  as  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  very  fair  picture  of  the  present 
aspect  of  society,  and  of  nature,  exhi- 
bited in  countries  daily  becoming  less 
distant  from  us,  and  more  important  to 
us  in  our  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions. 

Medical  Portraits.  Hogarth:  1851. 
We  have  here  two  highly-finished  litho- 
graphic drawings  of  well-known  mem- 
bers of  our  profession,  one  being 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Aston  Key,  and 
the  other  of  Dr.  Ausox,  of  Edinburgh. 
We  consider  the  former  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  an  excellent  likeness  of  this  la- 
mented surgeon,  whose  untimely  death 
occasioned  imivcrsal  regret.  It  is  a 
three-quarter  portrait,  lithographed  by 
Holt,  from  an  original  drawing  by  llich- 
mond.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Alison  is  a 
higlily  finished  drawing  ;  and  botli  are 


creditable  to  artists  and  publisher. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  portraits 
will  find  an  extensive  sale  among  those 
who  are  pupils  or  admirers  of  the  men 
whom  they  represent. 


^socctDtngs  of  ^octettes. 

SURGICAL  SOCIETY,  PARIS. 
August  20,  1851. 


Gastroiomy  in  Cases  of  Intestinal  Strangw 
lation. 

M.  DemaeqijAT  made  a  verbal  report 
on  the  work  of  M.  Bitot,  of  Bourdeaux,  in 
which  he  observed,  that  if  gastrotomy  is  a 
safe  operation  iu  man,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted  iu  the  majority  of  cases  of  intesti- 
nal strangulation. 

Apparatus  of  Cotton. 
M.  Laeret  reported  verbally  on  a  bro- 
chure by  M.  Burggrave,  on  the  uses  of 
cotton  apparatus,  in  which  the  author 
related  the  various  uses  of  carded  cotton, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
applied  to  divers  surgical  pvu-poses,  more 
particularly  to  fractiu-es.  M.  Larrey  ob- 
served, that  the  author  had  overlooked  the 
name  of  tlie  originator  of  this  mode  of 
treating  fi'actures. 


ACADEMY  OP  SCIEXCES,  PARIS. 
Aug.  4,  1851. 


Chemical  Researches  on  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  the  Acid  Principle  existing  in 
the  Gastric  Juice. 
M.  Blondlot,  Professor  at  the  School  of 
Medicine,  Nancy,  transmitted  a  memoir,  iu 
wliich  he  determmes  that  the  principle 
which  imparts  an  acid  reaction  to  the 
gastric  juice  is  neither  acetic,  phosphoric, 
hydrocldoric,  nor  lactic  acid,  but  that  it 
consists  of  a  biphosphate  of  lime.  The 
foUowing  is  the  result  of  M.  Blondlot's 
analyses  of  the  gastric  juice : — 

Water 96-71 

Biphosphate  of  lime  ....  0-60 
Cliloride  of  calcium  ....  0'32 
Chloride  of  sodium  ....  0'16 
Ilydrocldoratc  of  ammonia  .     .     036 , 

Organic  matter 1'80 

Loss 005 
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Theory  of  Vision. 
M.  LoTEK,  Siirgeon-Mnjor  of  the  49tli 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  addressi'd  a  note, 
which  submitted  these  two  principal  pro- 
l)ositions  : — 1.  The  retina,  which  must  be 
rej^arded  as  a  prolongatioji  of  t  lie  ori;an  of 
perception,  is  put  into  conmuiuication  witli 
an  external  object  by  a  diain  of  li^lit 
which  impresses  it  during  vision.  2.  The 
image  formed  at  tlic  bottom  of  the  eye  is 
the  residt  of  the  concentration  of  the  light 
in  the  eye,  and  is  a  secondary  phenomenon 
of  no  service  to  vision. 


Augrust  18,  1851. 

The  Physiological  Effects  of  Ascending 
to  great  Heights. 

M.  Pateene,  of  Cherbourg,  communi- 
cated observations  which  tended  to  prove 
that  the  feehngs  of  lassitude  and  dyspnoea 
which  are  experienced  on  ascending  high 
mountains,  are  not  attributable  to  an 
excess  of  oxygen  in  the  air  inspired,  as 
some  physiologists  have  thought.  M. 
Payerne  has  observed  precisely  the  same 
effects  produced  under  circumstances  dia- 
metrically opposite ;  ».  e.  in  descending 
imder  the  water  to  a  depth  of  foi'ty-oue 
metres  (  =  41-838  yards).  M.  Payeme 
stated  that  he  had  effected  the  descent  by 
three  different  means,  viz.  by  the  ordinary 
diving-bell,  by  a  diving-bell  that  he  had 
himself  contrived,  and  in  his  submarine 
sliip.  In  these  several  apparatus  the  audi- 
tory nei-ve  had  been  differently  affected. 
The  first  caused  a  disagreeable,  almost 
painful,  sensation  during  the  period  of 
submersion;  the  second  produced  similar 
effects  only  in  descending  or  ascesding  ; 
and  the  third,  during  the  time  requisite  to 
establish  the  equilibrium  with  the  medium 
in  which  he  was  thus  placed.  Under  other 
jwints  of  view  the  consequences  were  iden- 
tical. 

The  author  thus  stated  the  results  : — At 
thirty  metres  (  =  32-808  yards)  of  depth  of 
water,  provided  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  respired  did  not  exceed  10° 
Cent.  (  —  50°  Fahr.),  and  at  even  less  than 
this  depth  with  a  higher  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  rest 
from  their  work  more  frequently  than  when 
in  the  open  air,  and  their  arterial  pulsations 
are  notably  increased.  The  descent  and 
continuance  under  water  do  not  give  rise 
to  haemorrhages,  but  the  returning  to  the 
surface  in  diving-bells,  and  the  escape  of 
the  compressed  air  from  the  sub-marine 
boat  on  opening  its  door  to  return  into 
the  ordinary  atmosphere,  have  been 
known  to  be  followed  by  epistaxis  in  some 
persons.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
hsemorrhage  was  not  of  the  usual  character, 


i.  e.  consisting  of  drops  of  blood  of  a  more 
or  les.s  florid  colour,  but  it  was  a  mere 
ooziiig  of  a  saH'ron-coloiuTd  fluid,  thinner 
than  blood, — a  simple  exudation,  without 
rupture  of  the  capillaries.  It  could  not  bo 
sujjposcil  that  these  efiects  were  attributa- 
ble to  an  insutHciency  of  oxygen,  since  a 
volume  of  aii-  is  condensed  in  proportion  to 
the  prcssui'e  to  which  it  is  subjected.  At 
the  greatest  heights  that  have  yet  been 
reached,  the  air  has  still  its  relative  propor- 
tion of  oxygen. 

il.  Payerne  added,  that  at  small  depths, 
e.  g.  a  metre,  a  cubic  metre  of  air  will 
suffice  for  the  respiration  of  ibiu*  men,  and 
it  has  even  sufficed  for  five  men,  during 
one  houi",  and  oxygen  still  remained. 

The  lassitude  and  dyspnoea  wliich  are 
experienced  at  great  heights  are  owing, 
according  to  M.  Payerne,  to  a  disturbance 
of  the  eqiulibrium  between  the  tension  of 
the  fluids  contained  in  our  organs,  and 
that  of  the  circumambieut  atmosphere. 

Muscular  Structure  of  the  Uterus. 
M.  PiBTZ  announced  tliat  he  had  exa- 
mined the  structiue  of  the  uterus  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  soon  after  death,  both  by 
the  aid  of  galvanism  and  the  microscope, 
and  had  been  led  to  doubt  the  existence 
in  it  of  true  muscular  fibre. 


p?ospttal  ant)  Jufirmarg  i^eports. 


KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

Maet  Anx  Pexxiket,  aged  12,  admitted 
into  King's  College  Hospital,  in  August 
18 19,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Todd.  During 
the  early  part  of  her  life  she  had  been  a 
healthy  active  child,  and  had  continued  so 
till  three  or  four  months  before  her  admis- 
sion, when  her  illness  began.  The  first 
symptom  remarked  was  an  unsteadiness  in 
her  gait,  and  a  trembhng  indecision  in  all 
her  movements.  If  she  carried  a  cup  of 
water  she  would  spill  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  on  the  ground,  though  not 
naturally  by  any  means  a  clumsy  child. 
Wherever  she  went,  she  walked  evidently 
with  care,  and  stumbled  often  if  she  at- 
tempted to  run  ;  considerable  effort  seem- 
ing to  be  required  in  order  to  plant  her 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  Instead  of  re- 
gaining her  power,  this  inability  to  control  . 
her  movements  increased ;  she  grew  daily 
more  and  more  awkward,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  began  to  suffer  from  ^iolent  pa- 
roxysms of  pain  in  the  head,  and  by  degrees 
became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  vo- 
miting, and  it  wad  soon  discovered  that  she 
had  partially  lost  her  sight,  the  eyes  be- 
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coining  gradually  brighter  and  more  promi- 
nent than  natural,  with  a  strong  vacant 
expression,  the  pupils  being  much  dilated 
and  only  slightly  influenced  by  even  a 
strong  light. 

Subsequently,  on  two  occasions,  she  sud- 
denly lost  her  consciousness  and  fell — the 
Becond  time  as  she  was  coming  down  stairs 
with  a  child  m  her  arms.  She  remained 
insensible  in  each  of  these  fits  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and,  on  coming  to  herself, 
lay  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  sleepy  lethargic 
state,  but  after  tliis  had  gone  oif  her  general 
symptoms  remained  unaltered  ;  the  fits 
did  not  appear  to  leave  her  worse  than 
before,  nor  chd  she  appear  to  have  suffered 
any  injury  fi-om  the  laUs. 

It  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  both 
sides  of  the  body  were  equally  affected,  and 
had  been  so  from  the  commencement  of  her 
illness.  The  unsteadiness  in  her  walk  at 
first  was  not  referable  to  one  leg  more  than 
to  the  other  ;  the  pain  all  along  was  all 
over  the  head,  not  in  any  particular  part  of 
it,  and  the  loss  of  sight  was  equal  in  both 
eyes  ;  but  yet  there  was  some  little  indica- 
tion of  the  disease  being  one-sided,  inas- 
much as  when  directed  to  put  out  her 
tongue  she  thrust  it  out  towards  the  right 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

A\  hen  admitted,  lier  mother  considered 
that  she  had  been  getting  better  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  spoke  far  from  confidently  on 
this  subject,  one  great  feature  of  the  case 
being  that  all  her  symptoms  were  aggra- 
vated in  paroxysms  ;  i.  e.  for  days  together 
her  command  over  her  limbs  and  her  sight 
would  fail  her  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual, 
and  then  she  woidd  recover  up  to  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  slie  never  got  any 
better ;  the  pain  in  the  head  and  the  sick- 
ness also  recurred  in  fits  witli  very  variable 
intervals.  Her  mental  powers  were  not 
much  impaired ;  when  at  her  best  her  me- 
mory was  not  at  all  affected,  but  at  other 
times  she  was  dull,  and  more  or  less  unable 
to  pay  attention. 

Soon  after  her  admission  the  back  of  her 
head  was  shaved,  and  two  or  three  bUsters 
were  applied  to  tlie  occiput  one  after  the 
other.  No  other  at  all  active  treatment 
was  had  recourse  to. 

She  remained  in  the  hospital  for  about 
two  months  without  any  material  alteration 
taking  place  in  her  condition.  While  there 
she  sulfored  less  from  pain  in  the  head  than 
she  had  before,  and  slie  was  not  sick  once, 
but  she  was  quite  unable  to  pursue  any 
ordinary  occupation.  She  could  not  sew, 
for  her  hands  and  arms  shook  so  that  she 
could  not  help  pricking  her  fingers  with 
the  needle  ;  she  could  not  get  about,  for  she 
staggered  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  let 
her  walk  alone ;  and  she  could  not  see  to 
read  even  large  type,  though  she  was  as  yet 


able  to  distinguish  persons  and  large  ob- 
jects about  her.  She  was  very  good-tem- 
pered and  docile,  doing  what  she  was  bid 
as  well  as  she  could,  and  with  alacrity,  but 
eagerness  to  do  anytliing  neatly  seemed 
materially  to  lessen  her  power  of  doing  it ; 
thus,  when  desired  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  watched,  the  general  tremor 
and  irregular  movements  of  her  hand  were 
much  increased. 

She  was  a  robust,  healthy -looking  cliild, 
and,  when  perfectly  still,  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  remarkable  in  her,  excepting 
the  rather  unintelligent  stare ;  but  directly 
she  began  to  move,  her  appearance  was 
strikingly  uncoutli  and  awkward.  Even 
her  speech,  when  she  began  to  talk,  was 
somewhat  peculiai" ;  there  was  some  impe- 
diment, some  difficidty  in  getting  her  words 
out,  as  if  the  tongue  were  affected,  certainly 
to  a  less  extent,  but  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  her  limbs.  During  ail  the  time 
she  was  in  the  hospital  tlie  functions  of 
organic  life  were  naturally  performed  ;  her 
bowels  were  open  with  tolerable  regidarity 
without  medicine ;  the  urme  was  natural 
in  quantity  and  quality,  except  that  it 
occasionally  contained  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime  ;  and  she  slept  and  ate  well.  Sen- 
sation was  not  at  all  impaired.  She  left 
the  hospital  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
when  she  came  in. 

In  reference  to  tliis  ease,  Dr.  Todd  re- 
marked that,  in  his  opinion,  the  principal 
symptom  to  be  regarded,  so  far  as  diagnosis 
was  concerned,  was  the  inability  to  pro- 
perly direct  her  voluntary  movements. 
Tliis  symptom  was  the  first  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  from  the  first  had  been 
constantly  present.  Existing  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  though  not  evidently  varying 
from  day  to  day,  yet  slowly  and  surely 
increasing,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication of  organic  change,  and,  he  thought, 
afforded  the  only  clue  by  means  of  wliich 
any  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  disease  could 
be  arrived  at.  Whatever  the  cause  was,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  inflammatory.  The 
chsease  certainly  was  not  chorea  ;  when  at 
rest  there  was  no  inability  to  keep  still; 
no  involuntary  jactitation,  or  even  twitch- 
ing of  the  limbs,  but  merely  a  wavering  in- 
coherence in  her  movements  when  doing 
what  she  wished  to  do.  The  girl  had  twice 
had  an  opileptifonn  seiziu-e,  i.  e.  she  had 
twice  suddenly  lost  her  consciousness  and 
fallen,  and  had  remained  perfectly  insen- 
sible each  time  for  some  minutes.  Still 
the  case  was  very  far  removed  from  one  of 
ordinarj-  epilepsy,  and  though  not  much 
like  the  state  of  drunkenness,  inasmuch  as 
the  will  and  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
riglit  remained  entire,  the  condition  of  the 
child  yet  resembled  that  state  more  than 
any  other  with  which  it  could  be  compared. 
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Indefinite  pain  in  tlie  liead,  even  though 
at  times  violent,  and  siekness,  are,  ho  said, 
such  usual  accompaniments  of  any  brain 
disease,  that  they  give  necessarily  no  infor- 
mation with  ivspcct  citlier  to  its  nature  or 
its  seat.  Even  the  bUndncss  in  tliis  case 
Dr.  Todd  was  inclined  to  look  upon  as  a 
secondary  result,  and  not  as  being  in  itself 
any  essential  eilcct  of  the  original  disease. 
Ifot  so,  however,  with  the  principal  symp- 
tom, the  loss  of  the  power  of  co-ordmation  : 
this  he  regarded  as  directly  pointing  to  the 
cerebellum,  and  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  seat  of  the  lesion  was  here,  and 
most  probably  in  or  very  near  the  median 
line,  for  one  side  of  the  body  was  not 
affected  more  than  the  other,  wluch  is  so 
commonly  the  case  where  the  cause  itself 
is  strictly  one-sided.  Probably  there  was 
some  tubercular  deposit  pressing  upon  and 
gradually  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
nervous  substance.  Certainly  the  morbid 
change  was  chronic,  but  as  to  its  exact 
nature  there  were  no  gi'ouncls  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  decided  opinion.  The  cliUd 
came  of  healthy  parents,  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  healthy,  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  organic  disease  outside  the 
cranimu. 

In  Jidy  1850,  the  girl  came  agam  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Todd,  who  saw  her  at  her 
own  home.  In  the  interim  she  had  had 
blisters  applied  to  the  back  of  the  head  so 
as  to  keep  the  surface  discharging  for  two 
or  three  months.  She  had  had  a  seton  in 
her  neck,  and  had  been  moderately  cupped 
twice  on  the  back.  This  treatment  had 
been  utterly  unavailing  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  restoring 
sight,  and  had  been  left  off  for  tlu'ee 
months. 

She  was  veiy  much  worse  than  when  she 
left  the  hospital.  She  had  lost  the  com- 
mand over  her  limbs  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  was  quite  miable  to  walk,  or  even 
stand  upright  without  assistance  ;  she  could 
see  notlxuig ;  she  was  sick  daily  tlu-ee  or 
four  times  a-day,  and  the  pam  in  the  head 
was  very  frequent  and  very  severe.  In 
fact,  she  had  now  the  same  symptoms  as 
before,  very  much  increased  in  urgency, 
but  in  addition  to  these  she  suffered  from 
habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  and 
had  for  many  months  been  subject  to  what 
her  mother  called  fainting  fits.  She  had 
often  two  or  three  of  these  a-day,  very 
rarely  passing  a  day  without  one  :  in  them, 
without  any  regular  convulsion  or  distor- 
tion of  countenance,  she  trembled  all  over ; 
she  was  quite  unable  to  speak  or  move,  but 
she  declared  that  she  did  not  lose  her  con- 
sciousness ;  herneck  seemed  to  become  rigid, 
her  head  being  thrown  rather  back  :  they 
lasted  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  were  not  ac- 
companied by  any  foaming  at  the  mouth, 


nor  by  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  nor  even 
by  any  congestion  of  the  face,  but  after  re- 
covering from  the  fits,  her  neck,  and  chest, 
and  shoulders,  would  be  covered  by  large 
erythematous  patches,  which  lasted  for 
many  minutes,  si_imctinies  for  half  an  hour. 
She  had  also  a  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water,  and  woidd,  so  often,  for  many  mi- 
nutes at  a  tunc,  make  fruitless  efforts  to  do 
this,  that  her  mother  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  quite  alone  in  this  respect,  and  the 
urine  was  invariably  passed  luider  her  in  the 
bed,  so  that  none  coidd  be  obtamed  for 
examination. 

She  had  grown  considerably  during  the 
year,  and  her  head,  which  seemed  to  have 
increased  disproportionately  to  the  rest  of 
her  body,  was  flattened  at  the  top,  and  was 
large,  round,  and  prominent  anteriorly. 
Her  memory  was  in  a  great  measure  gone. 

The  muscles  of  the  limbs  were  somewhat- 
wasted,  but  she  was  not  at  aU  emaciated. 
The  pulse  varied  between  G-i  and  106,  and 
would  often  fall  2-1  beats  after  the  sickness, 
which  came  on  very  siiddenly  without  any 
warning  or  preceding  nausea.  The  pupils 
were  dilated  to  the  very  extreme,  and  were 
much  less  contractile  than  before,  but  they 
did  move  when  a  candle  was  held  close 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  was  then  just  conscious 
of  a  sensation  of  light. 

The  treatment  was  principally  aimed  at 
the  constipation,  and  the  sickness,  which 
annoyed  her  and  her  friends  very  much  ; 
and  these  symptoms  sometimes  seemed  to 
be  relieved,  but  often  were  wholly  imaf- 
fected  by  the  usual  remedies,  and  they  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  early  in  Januaiy  1851. 

Post-niorlem  examination  made  13th  of 
January,  1851.  —  The  bones  of  the  skull 
were  thin  ;  the  parietal  and  coronal  sutures 
being  loose.  The  membranes  were  quite 
healthy  ;  there  was  no  sub-arachnoid  effu- 
sion whatever.  The  convolutions  were 
much  flattened ;  the  brain  evidently  fluc- 
tuated on  gentle  pressure  being  made. 
When  cut  into,  the  cerebral  substance  was 
found  to  be  fh-mer  than  natural,  and  had 
evidently  been  compi-essed  between  the 
bones  and  the  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
each  of  wliich  was  enormously  dilated,  and 
contained  at  least  six  ounces  of  clear  yel- 
lowish serum. 

The  iter  u  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum 
was  greatly'  distended,  so  as  to  admit 
easily  the  little  fhiger. 

The  fourth  ventricle  was  filled  with  a 
cyst  composed  of  a  soft  material  resembling 
in  appearance  that  wlueli  fonus  the  wall  of 
an  liydatid,  but  much  softer  and  tliicker, 
and  very  much  more  easily  broken  down. 
The  cyst  was  lined  with  a  very  vascular 
membrane,  and  contained  about  tlu'ee 
ounces  of  bloody  fluid.     Both  the  pons  and 
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the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  between 
which  it  lay  had  a  very  flattened  appear- 
ance. In  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
very  near  the  crus  and  posterior  to  tlie 
cyst,  was  a  hai'dcned  mass,  which  could  be 
distinctly  felt  through  the  healthy  struc- 
ture in  which  it  was  imbedded  ;  it  was  as 
large  as  a  small  walnut ;  a  piece  of  it  was 
easily  squeezed  flat  between  glasses,  and  it 
was  very  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  it  was 
not  tough,  but  very  much  firmer,  and  of  a 
much  darker  colour,  than  the  nervous  mat- 
ter around  it.  Under  the  microscope,  it  was 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  ordinary  nerve-fibres, 
and  vesicles,  and  great  numbers  of  irre- 
gularly-shaped transparent  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  seemed  to  be  deposited 
in  the  meshes  of  the  nervous  web.  No  dis- 
tinct Hne  of  demarcation  covJd  be  drawn 
between  the  healthy  and  diseased  pai'ts, 
they  seemed  to  run  one  into  the  other,  the 
centre  of  the  mass  being  very  little  if  at  all 
firmer  than  the  outer  part. 

The  I'eal  nature  of  the  tumour  in  this 
case  was  not  easily  made  out,  and  tlie  mi- 
croscope did  not  aflbrd  much  assistance  in 
investigating  its  structure.  The  walls  were 
composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  pulpy  matter 
in  which  many  nerve-fibres  were  seen  rami- 
fying, but  what  relation  these  bore  to  the 
surrounchug  cerebral  matter  could  not  be 
determined.  The  pulpy  matter  appeared 
to  be  made  up  entirely  of  large  cells  varying 
much  in  size,  of  a  more  or  less  circular 
form,  and  for  the  most  part  filled  with  oil- 
globules.  The  fact  of  the  cyst  being  hned 
by  a  very  vascidar  membrane  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  would  almost  seem  to  show- 
that  it  was  a  true  secreting  cyst,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  originally  developed  in 
the  cellular  tissue  which  accompanies  the 
venae  G-aleni. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
the  tumour,  it  is  evident  from  its  situation 
that  it  must  have  exerted  considerable 
pressure  upon  the  crura  cerebelli,  the  only 
channels  through  which  the  influence  of 
the  cerebellum  can  be  conducted.  And  if 
the  cei'ebcUum  be  considered  as  the  seat  of 
the  co-ordinating  power  (and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an 
opinion)  we  have  thus  afforded  an  expla- 
nation of  the  primary  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  inability  to  govern  the  movements. 
It  is  also  evident  from  the  situation  of 
the  tumour  that  pressui-e  must  have  been 
exerted  \ipon  the  veins  (the  venoj  magnfc 
Galeni)  suilieient  to  cause  great  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  blood  from  those 
parts  of  the  eiicephalon  in  which  they  have 
their  origin  :  and  in  this  mannei'  the  great 
dropsy  and  distension  of  the  ventricles  may 
be  accounted  for.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  ])r.  Todd  remarked  that  it  was  not 
generally  recognised  how  very  frequently  a 
pressure  of  this   kind  was   the   cause   of 


jntra-ventricular  effusion,  but  the  post- 
mortem appearances  as  well  ia  tliis  case  as 
in  several  others  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  which  he  had  seen,  and  in  many 
eases  of  scrofulous  hydrocephalus,  led  him 
to  believe  that  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  re- 
sulted in  the  majority  of  instances  fi'om 
some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation. 

It  was  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
continually  increasing  fluid  upon  the  optic 
thalami  and  neighbouring  parts  that  Dr. 
Todd  referi'cd  the  blindness,  impau-ment  of 
memory,  &c. 

The  hard  mass  found  in  the  cerebellum 
adjacent  to  tlie  large  tumour  or  cyst,  ap- 
peared to  have  its  origin  in  the  nervous 
matter,  for  it  was  intimately  connected 
with  this  on  all  sides  (whde  from  the  walls 
of  the  large  tumom-  the  cerebral  matter 
could  be  easily  detached).  It  is  well  known 
that  deposits  of  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  hme  are  invariably  found  in  the  pineal 
gland  after  the  age  of  8  or  9,  and  Dr.  Todd 
said  that  it  is  not  very  imusual  for  similar 
deposits  to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain  in  morbid  states  of  nutrition,  as 
if  there  were  a  general  proneness  to  the 
formation  m  the  midst  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance of  a  crystalline  matter,  the  deposi- 
tion of  which  is  m  one  part  (as  the  pineal 
gland)  of  ordinary  and  natural  occun-ence. 
That  tubercidar  deposits  may  exist  in 
the  brain  without  giving  rise  to  any  recog- 
nisable symptoms  is  certain  from  the  fact 
of  their  having  often  been  found  after 
death  preceded  by  only  a  few  days'  or  even 
hours'  illness,  while  from  their  size  they 
must  have  taken  some  months  at  least 
to  accumidate.  Many  such  cases  are  re- 
corded in  Abercrombie's  book,  but  whether 
such  a  deposit  as  this  was  could  take  place 
in  the  crus  cerebelli  (a  part  of  tlie  brain 
where  one  would  suppose  such  a  deposit 
would  be  peculiarly  likely  to  liinder  the 
due  performance  of  function)  without 
causing  any  obvious  derangement  of  health 
may  well  be  questioned,  and  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  set  down  as  its  result  any  symptom 
which  may  not  more  satisfactorily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  of  the  larger 
tumour  or  of  the  effusion  into  the  ven- 
tricles. 

The  difllculty  and  pain  which  the  patient 
had  in  regard  to  the  urine  is  an  inte- 
resting fact,  for  t  here  tlid  not  appear  to  be 
anv  disease  of  the  bladder  or  the  kidneys. 


HOPITAL  UE  LA  CHABITE,  PARIS. 

Case  of  Idiopathic   Paralysis — Galvaniza- 
tion by  M.  Diichenne's  Apparatus.  Under 
the  care  of  M.  Briquet. 
,  A  WOMAN,  aged  55  years,  of  a  deteriorated 
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constitution,  with  the  external  aspect  of 
siiliieriiigs,  and  extremely  cinaciateil,  af- 
fiiTued,  nevertheless,  that  her  health  had 
always  been  good.  She  stated  tlmt  slie 
had  not  liad  any  attack  of  illness  during 
her  childhood ;  she  had  been  vaccinated, 
but  had  not  had  sinall-pox  or  aii}-  otiier 
eruptive  fever ;  menstruation  hatl  been 
estabhshed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  witli  faci- 
lity, and  had  continued  regularly  up  to  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  when  it  had  ceased  without 
any  derangement  of  the  healtli.  Her  pre- 
sent malady  liad  existed  only  three  years. 
She  had  married  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  had  borne  a  child  in  tlie  following 
year ;  tliis  child,  as  well  as  two  others,  she 
had  nm-sed  herself.  Her  character  had 
always  been  cahn  and  placid  ;  she  alllrmcd 
that  slie  had  always  perfect  self  control, 
that  she  had  never  experienced  any  vivid 
feeUngs  either  of  joy  or  sorrow  ;  her  trade 
of  mercery  had  always  been  good,  and  for 
many  years  she  had  been  the  lighter  of  the 
wax  candles  at  the  Church  of  St.  Merry. 

About  five  weeks  ago,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  she  had  experienced  headaclie, 
lassitude,  and  cliilliness,  witli  sense  of 
tinglmg  ui  the  toes  of  the  left  foot.  The 
last-mentioned  symptom,  at  first  only  oc- 
casional, had  become  periuauent,  and  was 
accompanied  by  prickings,  &c.  as  of  pins 
and  needles  ;  they  had  gradually  extended 
from  the  toes  up  the  entire  limb ;  they 
were  so  severe  and  painfid  that  the  patient 
could  not  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
at  night  the  aeuteness  of  sidfering  pre- 
vented her  sleeping.  The  limb  continued 
in  this  condition  for  nine  days,  when  the 
syTuptoms  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  complete  paralysis  of  the  extremity ; 
neither  sensation  nor  motion  of  the  limb 
remained.  I^he  general  health  had  not 
been  impaired. 

When  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the 
21»t  of  April,  the  size  of  the  two  limbs  was 
the  same,  but  the  left  was  sensibly  colder 
tha7i  the  right ;  there  was  entire  absence  of 
pain  or  of  sensibility  ;  the  skin  was  pinched, 
pricked  with  pins,  &c.,  and  the  patient  was 
miconscious  thereof;  any  movement  of  the 
lunb  was  an  impossibility.  The  coldness 
and  insensibihty  of  the  limb  ceased  exactly  ! 
at  Poupart's  ligament.  A  blister  was  ap- 
jjUed  without  producing  any  benefit.  M. 
Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  at  M.  Briquet's 
request,  subjected  tlie  limb  to  the  galvanic 
current  by  the  means  of  his  ingenious  ap- 
paratus. At  first  the  patient  felt  nothing, 
but  after  a  few  moments  she  experienced 
the  disagreeable  pricking  sensations  which 
usually  accompany  the  action  of  galvanism. 
In  one  or  two  minutes  more,  glight  mus- 
cular twitchings  were  perceived,  sensibility 
returned,  and  the  muscles  began  to  con- 
tract energetically.     This  sitting  was  con- 


tinued for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  when 
it  was  terminated,  the  patient,  to  her  great 
surprise,  could  raise  her  leg ;  she  could 
even  put  lier  foot  to  the  ground  and  make 
a  few  stejjs.  Several  hours  afterwards,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  coldness  of  the  limb,  it  be- 
came hot,  "  as  if  in  a  fever,"  (to  use  her  own 
expression).  Tlic  amendment  continued, 
and  by  the  29th  of  April,  the  patient  could 
walk  as  well  as  before  the  attack  of  para- 
lysis, which  seemed  to  have  passed  away  aa 
a  dream ;  she  could  scarcely  believe  that 
her  hmb  was  restored  to  a  perfect  state,  and 
was  as  vigorous  as  the  right. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  this  case 
do  not  need  to  be  much  enforced ;  they 
are  obvious.  The  pains,  so  acute,  had  gra- 
dually invaded  the  entire  extremity,  and 
were  succeeded  bv  complete  paralysis  of  all 
its  functions,  and  this  dating  upwards  of  a 
month  ;  all  were  dissipated,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, by  the  local  apphcation  of  the  gal- 
vanic current. 

But,  if  it  be  asked,  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  paralysis  ?  the  question  is  not  so 
easy  of  solution.  The  paralysis,  it  was 
clear,  was  not  the  result  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage ;  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
patient  excluded  the  probability  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  sjjinal  cord  ;  it  was  not  pa- 
ralysis from  lead  poisoning ;  it  was  not 
hysterical,  for  the  patient  had  never  during 
her  hfe  been  tlie  subject  of  hysteria,  and 
her  age  precluded  the  idea  ;  it  was  not  the 
paralysis  of  muscular  atrophy,  for  both 
limbs  were  alike  as  to  size. 

What,  then,  was  this  paralysis  ? 
M.  Duchenne  has  taught  us  that  there- 
exists  in  the  muscular  fibre  a  special  pro- 
perty, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
motor  aptitude  or  motibility.  Tliis  motor 
aptitude  is  the  power  which  the  muscles 
have  of  acting  vmder  the  influence  of 
cerebro-spinal  excitation.  Many  causes 
may  impede  or  arrest  its  exercise  ;  e.  g.  the 
prolonged  suspension  of  muscular  action 
by  suspension  of  the  central  nervous  influ- 
ence, the  hysterical  state,  and  hyperesthesia 
of  the  muscular  nerves,  may  induce  para- 
lysis of  muscles. 

M.  Duchenne  has  demonstrated  the  real 
existence  of  this  property  of  muscles.  Ob- 
serving the  diiferent  phases  of  paralysis, 
consequent  on  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  he  had 
remarked  that  during  the  first  months, 
whUe  the  paralysis  was  symptomatic  of  the 
cerebral  lesion,  electro-galvanism  exerted 
upon  it  no  influence.  Wlien,  however,  ab- 
sorption of  the  eS'used  blood  has  taken 
place,  and  the  cerebral  influence  can  be 
transmitted  to  tlie  muscles,  galvanism 
shows  that  the  paralysis  is  seated  in  the 
motor  organs  themselves,  that  the  contrac- 
tibility  of  the  latter  is  suspended  only 
through   the   interruption   of  the  central 
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nervous  influence,  and  tliat  their  fimctions 
can  be  restored  by  galvanism. 

This  special  property  of  muscles  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  irritability  of  Haller,  and 
must  not  be  confomided  vrith  it,  inasmuch 
■as,  observes  M.  Ducbenne,  we  sometimes 
see  the  in-itabihty  retained  and  the  motor 
power  lost ;  sometimes  the  motor  apti- 
tude exists  in  all  its  integrity  when  electro- 
galvanic  contractility  is  wholly  or  par- 
tially lost.  The  cure  of  lead  palsy,  without 
any  modification  of  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility, proves  that  the  latter  is  not  indispens- 
able to  muscular  movement,  and  reveals 
the  existence  of  another  agency  by  wliich 
the  muscles  are  susceptible  of  the  electro- 
spinal  agency,  viz.  the  motor  aptitude  of 
the  muscvdar  fibre. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the 
consideration  of  the  above-related  case, 
leads  to  the  admission  of  the  opinion  of  M. 
Ducbenne,  that  the  seat  of  this  paralysis 
was  in  the  organs  themselves  ;  not  that  the 
structure  of  these  was  in  any  degree  altered, 
but  that  it  was,  in  the  words  of  M.  Du- 
cbenne, simply  a  case  of  idiopathic  organic 
paralysis  ;  that  it  resulted  from  a  loss  of 
power  dependent  on  previous  hyperses- 
thesia,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  galvanism 
was  required  to  restore  the  lost  aptitude. 
Herein  was  the  secret  of  the  apparently 
marvellously  rapid  cure. 

To  the  precechng  case.  Dr.  Eugene  Gui- 
b)0ut  appends  another  of  a  similar  character, 
that  occurred  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  imder  the 
care  of  M.  Honore,  in  1848.  In  tliis  patient 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  had  ex- 
isted for  two  years,  during  which  period  she 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  various  energetic  treatments 
without  any  benefit.  The  first  appUcation 
of  galvanism  produced  some  amelioration, 
and  after  seventeen  sittings  she  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  had  lost  all  the  symp- 
toms and  derangements  of  general  health 
under  wliich  she  had  suffered  for  eight  years 
previously.  The  paralysis  in  tliis  case,  as 
in  the  preceding,  was  essentially  idiopathic 
and  dynamic,  for  wliich  no  known  treat- 
ment is  so  efficacious  as  local  galvanization. 


i^trtlcal  trials  m\i  Inquest?. 

LIVERPOOL  ASSIZES. 
CCeown  CotTET — (Before  Mr.  Baron  Plait.) 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  IK  CASES  OF 
INFANTICIDE. 

Ann  Shaw,  aged  27,  was  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  her  child  at  Ashton-under- 
line,  on  the  15th  of  last  June. 
Mr.   Joseph  Pollock  and  Mr.  Milward 


prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Monk  defended  the 
prisoner. 

The  prisoner  lodged  with  a  woman  named 
Fogg,  who  hved  at  Lees,  near  Ashton,  and 
earned  her  living  by  washing.  She  had  had  a 
child  in  Ireland  about  two  years  ago,  and 
was  accused  by  her  sister,  who  lived  near 
her,  of  being  again  in  the  family  way,  which 
she  denied.  On  Sunday,  the  loth  of  June, 
a  newly-born  child  was  found  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  Mrs.  Fogg's  house,  wrapped 
up  in  brown  paper,  and  covered  with  bed- 
ticking  and  a  piece  of  print.  The  child 
was  dead,  a  thin  cord  was  tied  round  its 
neck,  its  feet  v:ere  tied  up  to  its  neck,  and 
it  was  doubled  up  like  a  ball.  It  was  taken 
to  a  surgeon  named  Elliott,  who  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and 
who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive,  and  that  the  cord  round 
its  neck  had  caused  strangulation.  The 
police,  receiving  this  information,  made  in- 
quii-ies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  suspi- 
cion attached  to  the  prisoner,  wlio  was  ap- 
prehended and  examined  by  a  medical  man. 
The  surgeon  was  of  opinion  that  she  had 
been  delivered  of  a  child,  but  he  could  not 
say  how  recently.  The  prisoner's  room  at 
her  lodgings  was  then  searched,  and  in  her 
box  some  brown  jiaper  i^as  found,  and  also 
some  bed-ticking  and  a  piece  of  print,  which 
corresponded  with  the  bed-ticking  and  the 
piece  of  print  found  covering  the  cliild. 
Some  marks  were  also  found  in  the  bos, 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  newly-born  child 
havuig  been  laid  in  it.  The  clothes  of  the 
prisoner  were  produced  to  show  that  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  child ;  but  the  me- 
dical gentleman  called  to  give  evidence 
could  not  state  positively  that  these  marks 
might  not  have  been  produced  by  another 
cause. 

Tlie  learned  counsel  who  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
prisoner  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  or  that 
the  child  found  was  hers  if  she  had,  or,  if 
the  child  found  were  hers,  that  she  had  mur- 
dered it.  All  the  appearances  found  on  the 
child,  he  contended,  were  consistent  with  its 
having  been  born  dead. 

His  Lordship  having  summed  up  the 
evidence, 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 


i>lftiical  Inielligciur. 

THE  CASE  OF  MB.  DTCE  SOMURE. 

The  question  respecting  the  alleged  lunacy 
of  thi?  unhappy  gentleman  has  been  put 
at  rest  by  his  decease,  which  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  June  last.    He  came  to  this 
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oountry  to  submit  himself  to  a  medical 
examination  as  to  the  state  of  his  intelleet, 
hut  soon  after  his  arrival  was  seized  with 
a!i  illness  which  tcnniiiated  fatally. 

We  shall  probably  hereafter  submit  to  the 
profession  a  summary  of  the  law  ]>roceeding3 
and  evidence  given  for  and  against  the  in- 
sanity of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  from  tlie  pen 
of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  Asiatic 
manners  and  customs,  and  who  not  only 
lias  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  deceased 
before  and  subsequent  to  these  proceedings. 
Few  medical  men  conversant  with  Asiatic 
ni!iiniei*s  and  customs  would  feel  thenisclves 
justified  in  arrivuig  at  the  same  conclusions 
as  those  who  examined  the  case  of  tliis 
truly  unhappy  man.  Amongst  his  personal 
friends  in  England  and  India,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  on  this  subject ;  and  there  is 
an  impression  that  law  proceedings  and  in- 
judicious of)inions  did  much  to  accomplish 
what  was  at  first  only  a  national  or  indi- 
genous constitutional  weakness,  in  regard 
to  a  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  in  European  society.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  such  cases  as  this,  that 
muchallowance  should  be  made  for  his  early 
prejudices  aud  habits,  and  whether  there 
was  cause  or  not  for  suspicion  on  his  part. 
His  Oriental  prejudices  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  and  more  maturely  considered. 

QUESTIONS  FOE  THE  EXAMINATIOX  OF  CAN- 
DIDATES FOB  THE  DIPLOMA  AT  THE  GKANT 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BOMBAY. 

Appendi.x  a.— 28th  March,  1851. 
First  Examination —  On  Medicine. 

1.  Distinguisli  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  coiitents  of  the  cranium  from 
that  of  Dcltrium  Tremens,  aud  show  how 
remechcs  applicable  to  the  one  disease  are 
inapphcable  to  the  other. 

2.  State  the  different  effects  of  Tartarized 
Antimony,  Mercury,  and  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
when  prescribed  in  acute  inflammation. 

3.  With  what  pathological  conditions  is 
blood  in  the  sputa  connected  ? 

4.  Mention  the  various  proximate  causes 
of  jaundice,  and  describe  the  symptoms 
■which  arise  from  the  passage  of  gall-stones  ; 
likewise  state  what  is  the  prmcipal  consti- 
tuent of  bile,  and  what  of  biliary  calculi. 

5.  State  what  are  the  principal  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  m'ine,  and  how  they  are 
distinguished. 

6.  Enumerate  the  varieties  of  colic.  Ex- 
plain the  causes  and  treatment  of  each, 

John  M'Lenxax, 
Government  Examiner. 

Appendix  B.— 29th  March,  1851. 
Second  Examination — Surgery. 
1.  What  are  the  immediate,  and  what 
the  consecutive,  bad  effects  of  concussion 


'  of  the  brain,  when  severe  ;  aud  what  is  the 
treatment  of  such  au  injury  in  its  various 
stages  ? 

2.  When  an  aneurismal  tumour  in  the 
lower  extremity  is  ra))idly  formed,  yet 
causes  no  immediate  risk  to  life,  ought  it 
to  be  operated  for  iunuediatcly,  or  sliould 
some  delay  be  allowed  to  occur?  State 
tlie  reasons  for  or  against  the  immediate 
performance  of  the  operation,  and  mention 
from  which  line  of  conduct,  in  a  siDeedily 
developed  aneurism,  most  success  might 
be  reasonably  expected. 

3.  Describe  the  difference  of  practice,  as 
to  performance  of  amputation  in  the  case 
of  gangrene  in  a  Umb,  between  the  gan- 
grene arising  from  constitutional  causes, 
and  tiiat  arising  from  external  iujurj-. 
Enumerate  the  kinds  of  injuries  of  limbs 
wliich  would  be  hkely  to  be  followed  by 
traumatic  gangrene. 

4.  When  the  urine  cannot  be  voided 
through  tlie  natural  passage  fi'om  the  pre- 
sence of  stricture,  what  operations  may  be 
necessary  for  drawing  it  off ;  and  what  are 
the  reasons  which  would  mduce  you  to 
give  the  preference  to  one  made  or  to  ano- 
ther ? 

5.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  conge- 
nital hydrocele — what  its  occasional  com- 
phcations — and  what  its  treatment  ? 

6.  Mention  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  surgical  operations,  and  the  cases  in 
which  its  use  is  contra-indicated ;  with  the 
reasons  for  its  inadmissibility.  Indepen- 
dently of  cases  connected  with  operations, 
enumerate  some  other  surgical  cases  in 
which  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
induction  of  anaesthesia  by  the  inhalation 
of  its  vapour. 

John  M'Lexnak, 

Government  Examiner.. 

Appendix  C— 4th  April,  1851. 
Third  Examination — Midwifery. 

1.  Xame  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  in  an  order 
beginning  from  its  parietes. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms,  causes,  and 
cure  of  retroversio  uteri  ? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  before  and  after  de- 
hvery  ? 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
fi'om  Opium — differences  of  its  action  as 
modified  by  age,  and  the  treatment  to  be- 
followed  in  a  case  of  poisonmg  from  this 
cause. 

2.  ^liat  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
chronic  poisoning  by  Lead  ? 

3.  Wliat  is  the  strength  of  the  Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum  diiutum  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,   and   what  of  that  called 
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Scheele's  Acid  ?      What  would  be  the  best 
treatment  for  an  overdose? 

4.  \^Taat  are  tlie  native  names  for  Nux 
Vomica  and  Datura  Stramonimn  ?  Wliat 
peculiar  symptoms  are  produced  by  an 
over,  or  poisonous,  dose  of  each  ?  And 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  parts  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  on  which  each 
poison  is  supposed  chiefly  to  act  ? 
John  M'Lennan, 
Government  Examiner. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29-79 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer"   56'4 

Self-registering  do.''   ....Max.   78"    Min.   395 

•  From  12  observations  daily.        i"  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  •74.—  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorolooical. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  1°  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 

Luring  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  30. 

Births.  i  Deaths. 

Males 702  Males 560 

Females..  699  Females..  501 

UOl  1061 

Causes  ok  Death. 

AllCauses  1061 

Specified  Causes 1157 

1.  Zymotic  (or-  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Diseases. . . .     378 
Sporadic  Viseasex,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy.  Cancer,  &c 40 

2.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   94 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 38 

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  77 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 69 

7.  Disoasps  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 8 

S.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  4 
9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

.loints,  &c 7 

10.  Skin 1 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 34 

12.  Old  Age 43 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 6 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c. . . .  32 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 


Convulsions 32 

Bronchitis   29 

Pneumonia 30 

Phthisis    121 

Lungs  6 

Teething 11 

Stomach  6 

Liver 16 

Childbirth   0 

Uterus 4 


Small-pox 17 

Measles 18 

Scarlatina    20 

Hooping-cough 26 

Diarrhoea 174 

Cholera 28 

Typhus .54 

Dropsy 15 

Hydrocephalus 22 

Apoplexy 17 

Paralysis 17  i 

Remarks. — The  totul  number  of  deaths  was 
20  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  35th  week 
of  len  previous  years. 

Of  the  28  persons  who  died  of  cholera,  it  is 
shown  that  10  were  28  years  of  age  or  upwards ; 
the  remaining  18  were,  with  only  one  exception, 
infants  under  1  year.  With  reference  to  the  10 
adults,  the  illness  (inclusive  of  previous  diarrhoea 
in  those  instances  where  it  is  stated  to  have  ex- 
isted) lasted  in  one  case  12  hours,  in  one  34  hours, 
in  two  cases  3  days,  in  one  case  5  days,  in  one 
6  days,  in  one  7  days,  in  two  8  days,  and  in  one 
23  days.  Of  the  two  cases  of  shortest  duration, 
one  occurred  amongst  the  Greenwich  pensioners, 
and  another,  described  as  "  Asiatic,"  in  Herbert 
Street,  Hoxton. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  W  Craig.—  It  was  necessary  to  set  up  the 
whole  of  the  paper  at  once  :  this  created  a  little 
delay.  Our  correspondent  has  no  doubt  re- 
ceiveil  a  proof  ere  this.  The  paper  will  be  in- 
serted forthwith  in  three  parts. 

Mr.  James  Dickinson's  Case  of  Epilepsy  occur- 
ring with  Labour  shall  have  insertion. 

The  Address  on  Orthodox  Medicine  has  reached 
us,  and  will  be  noticed. 

We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  G.  Robinson  for  his  letter. 
The  report  shall  be  inserted,  and  a  proof  for- 
warded as  usual. 

The  communication  of  Observator  is  on  a  very 
important  subject,  and  shall  receive  our  atten- 
tion. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  com- 
munications from  Dr.  Julian  Chabert,  of  New- 
York— Mr.  Parker— and  Mr.  Watson. 
CoRuiuKNDi'M.  —  Dr.  Macgregor's  Cases  in 

Clinical  Medicine.— In  our  number  for  Aug.  22, 

page  336,  col.  2,  line  8,  for  "  18  stones,"  read 

"  24  stones." 


iLontiou  iilfHtfal  <^a|ettf. 
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^Lectures. 

CLINICAL   L  E  C  T  I'  R  E 

ON 

TWO    CASES    OF    GOUT 

{Delivered  at  King's  College  Hospital,  Nov. 
2G/A,  1S50.) 

By  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

[Reported  bv  Lionel  J.  Beale,  M.B,  Medical 
Associate  of  King's  College,  London.] 

Lecture  XXTV. 
Two  CASES  OF  GoTTT.— First  case — use  of 
beer  as  a  cause  of  gout— frequency   of 
gout  in   England  as   compared  w>th    its- 
rarity  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  on  the 
Continent, due  totfietiabitual  use  of  beer — 
classes  of  huspital  patients  wfio    suffer 
from  gout — hereditary  nature  of  gout — 
sudden  mode  of  accession  of  t tie  attack — 
changes  which  the  attack  of  gout  causes 
in  a  joint — co7i/rast  of  gout  with  rheu- 
matism— metastasis  —  a    true   metastasis 
in    gout — not  in    rheumatism — the   ten- 
dency to  metastasis  greatest  in  asthenic 
gout.       Treatment  —  local    treatment  — 
dltsters — colchicum — cantioris  respecting 
its  use — state  of  the  tongue  a  valuable 
prognostic  index. 
Gentlemen, — Ve  have  at    present   two 
interesting  eases  of  gout  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital,  which  will  furnish  material 
for  some  remarks  on  that  disease.     One  is 
a  case   of  goiit  m   a  very  common  form, 
and  well  represents  the  usual  com'se  of  an 
attack  ;  the  other  exhibits  the  disease  in  a 
very  aggravated  and  serious  aspect ;    and 
both  afford  good  illustration  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  the  clinical  history  and 
tlie  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Case  I. — In  the  first  case,  the  patient, 
WUliam  Fountain,  tet.  54  (v.  xsxi.  p.  142), 
is  a  baker,  who,  although  not  veiy  intem- 
perate, has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
full  allowance  of  fermented  liquor  in  his 
time ;  he  lives  well,  and  admits  that  he 
usually  takes  two  or  three  quarts  of  porter 
a-day,  to  say  nothing  of  ahttle  gin.  Kow 
I  refer  particularly  to  this  feature  in  his 
history,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  tliis  habit  of  drinking  beer  freely  that  he 
owes  his  gout.  Most  persons  who  indulge 
much  in  beer  or  porter  suffer  sooner 
or  later  from  tliis  disease.  Malt  hquor  is 
par  excellence  thti  pabulum  of  gout,  for  two 
ireasons — because  its  chemical  composition 
is  favourable  to  the  formation  of  lithic  acid 
and  its  compounds,  and  also  because 
people,  who  are  fond  of  it,  drink  it  in  large 
XLViii.— 1241.     Sept.  ]i,  1851. 


and  unmeasured  quantities  at  their  meals 
and  between  tlieir  meals,  and  by  taking  ib 
freely  with  otlier  food  they  derange  the 
primary  assimilation,  and  tlius  damage  all 
those  secondary  processes  concerned  in 
nutrition.  Tins  explains  why  it  is  that  we 
meet  with  so  much  more  of  this  disease  in 
the  English  hospitals  than  in  those  of 
other  countries. 

In  England  malt  liquors  are  in  common 
use  among  all  classes  of  the  population, 
high  and  low ;  it  is  di'unk  very  largely 
by  the  labouring  classes,  especially  those 
in  large  towns,  and  in  particular  by 
those  whose  work  is  very  laborious  and 
trying  to  the  constitution,  and  who  on  that 
account  receive  good  wages,  and  therefore 
can  afibrd  to  supply  the  waste  caused  by 
their  great  exertions  by  means  of  liberal 
potations  of  a  Huid  at  once  stimulant  and 
nutritious  like  beer.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
very  commonly  find  coal-heavers,  bakers 
(like  our  patient  Fountain),  brewers'  dray- 
men, and  others  of  the  labouring  classes, 
inmates  of  the  London  hospitals,  suffering 
under  gout  in  its  various  forms.  Tliere  is 
another  class  also  who  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  labour,  who  are  sometimes  admitted  for 
this  malady ;  namely,  butlers  or  house- 
servants  of  wealthy  families,  and  coachmen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  m  Ireland  and 
Scotland  gout  is  a  disease  almost  confined 
to  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  that  it 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  hospital  practice. 
This  is  because  beer  is  but  httle  used  by 
the  lower  orders.  In  such  towns  as  Dublin 
and  Edinbiu-gh  there  must  be  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  working  classes  well  paid,  and 
tlierefore  weU  fed ;  but  porridge,  potatoes, 
fish,  and  bread,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
their  sustenance,  meat  less  frequently,  and 
whisky  is  their  stimulant ;  and  these  kinds 
of  food  do  not  generate  gcut  unless  taken 
in  very  large  quautities,  and  in  habits  al- 
ready tainted  with  the  disease  by  inheri- 
tance. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  France  and  Ger- 
many (excepting  in  the  beer-producing 
Bavaria),  gout  is  by  no  means  common  j 
and  tl'.e  meagre  accounts  to  be  found  of 
this  disease  in  foreign  works  show  that  the 
authors  have  not  had  much  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  characters. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  gout  is  one 
of  those  maladies  which  are  pre-eminently 
hereditary ;  that  a  son  will  inherit  it  from 
his  father  or  mother,  and,  what  is  more 
curious,  froui  grandfather  or  grandmother, 
the  intervening  generation  being  free,  or 
nearly  so.  Such  ui/ierited  gout  is  frequently 
most  obstinate  and  difficult  to  eradicate, 
the  gouty  diathesis  being  more  fully  deve- 
loped than  when  it  has  been  acquhed.  It 
is,  therefore,  well  to  inquire  into  this 
point   in   the  history   of  such  patients  as 
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come  before  you.  In  the  present  instance, 
fortunately  for  the  curability  of  the  disease, 
and  unfortunately  for  the  respectability  of 
our  patient's  gout,  we  cannot  make  out  any 
pedigree, — it  owes  its  origin  to  that  ignoble 
source,  beer. 

Fountain's  first  attack  of  gout  came  on 
ten  years  ago — that  is  to  say,  it  did  not 
develope  itself  in  any  paroxysm  until  that 
time,  although  he  had  often  suffered  from 
flying  pains  about  the  joints,  indicating  the 
development  of  the  gouty  diathesis, — so 
that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-fom* 
before  he  had  his  fu'st  attack.  This  first 
attack  came  on  suddenly  :  having  gone  to 
bed  well,  he  was  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  violent  pain  in  the  right  great 
toe,  followed  m  a  few  hours  by  redness  and 
swelling  ;  from  this  he  recovered  in  a  few 
days,  and  his  second  attack  did  not  occur 
for  another  year;  tins  was  more  severe 
than  the  first,  and  aS'ected  the  foot  as  well 
as  the  toe.  His  present  attack  came  ou 
about  five  days  before  his  admission  ;  the 
patient  having  suffered  from  headache,  gid- 
diness, and  nausea,  for  a  few  days  previously. 

Now  this  liistory  is  veiy  deservuig  of 
your  attention.  It  is  just  that  which 
"we  get  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  gout, — the  patient  being,  in  point  of  age, 
about  or  beyond  the  meridian  of  40,  and 
accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of  beer  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  witliout  any- 
thing of  what  might  be  called  excess, 
but  habitually  taking  a  regidar  quantum 
of  malt  liquor.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  man  becomes  dyspeptic ;  as 
he  advances  in  years  he  becomes  less  active 
in  his  habits  of  exercise ;  he  suffers,  per- 
haps, from  headache  and  from  flatulence, 
and  the  bowels  act  irregularly ;  his  com- 
plexion becomes  sallow,  there  is  yellowness 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  urme  is  not  secreted  in  its  usual  quan- 
tity ;  it  becomes  high-coloured,  and  prone 
to  precipitate  htliic  acid  or  lithates.  Witli 
all  this  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  little 
local  uneasiness,  a  little  stiffness  or  dis- 
comfort about  the  great  toe  or  instep, 
hardly  amomituig  to  pain,  which  perhaps 
the  patient  may  disregard  at  the  tune,  but 
Btdl  sufficient  to  call  his  attention  to  that 
part. 

A  patient  suffering  under  these  symp- 
toms is  undoubtedly,  if  lie  be  a  man  of 
gouty  habit,  or  if  he  inherit  the  disease, 
threatened  with  an  attack  of  gout — in  most 
instances  ;  yet,  if  you  tell  him  so,  he  will 
not  believe  you, — perhaps  he  will  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  lie  is  to  suffer  from  gout ;  but 
in  tlie  course  of  the  niglit,  or  towards 
morning,  he  awakes  up  suddenly,  suffering 
from  violent  pain  in  the  great  toe  or  some 
other  part  of  the  foot.  At  first  there  is 
no  redness  whatever, — merely  pain,  which 


soon  becomes  accompanied  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  throbbing  and  enlargement  about 
the  joint ;  the  pain  becomes  more  severe, 
so  that  the  patient  dreads  even  the  contact 
of  the  bed-clothes.  This  contmues  for 
some  hours,  or  even  for  some  days  ;  then 
the  acute  pain  diminishes,  the  redness  and 
swelling  subside,  but  the  joint  remains 
stiff  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickening  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
about  it.  The  thickening  is  caused  by  a 
deposit  in  the  fibrous  structures  about 
the  joint,  probably  consisting  of  lithate- 
of  soda,  the  same  salt  as  that  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  clialk- 
stones,  and  perhaps,  also,  some  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  Imie.  The  more  frequent 
the  attacks  of  gout,  the  moi-e  the  joiut 
suffers ;  because  each  succeeding  attack 
leaves  a  little  deposit.  The  joints  appear 
large  and  stiff,  and  the  cartilage,  as  well  as 
the  ligaments,  and  of  course  the  synovial 
membrane,  undergo  a  change  in  structure. 
Often  a  thin  layer  of  lithate  of  soda,  look- 
ing very  much  like  a  layer  of  plaster  of 
Paris  smeared  over  the  cartilage,  may  be 
observed. 

An  interval  of  nine  years  elapsed  be- 
tween our  patient's  first  and  second  attack 
— a  very  remarkable  cu'cumstance,  as  in. 
general,  after  the  first  invasion,  the  attacks 
recur  once  annually,  or  even  twice,  gene- 
rally in  spring  or  autumn.  This  second 
attack  took  place  only  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  Like  the  fii'st,  it  was  characterised 
by  the  sudden  invasion  of  pain  in  the  great 
toe  and  side  of  the  foot,  the  patient  liaving 
previously  suffered  from  headache  and  a 
feeling  of  nausea  for  some  days  before. 
The  present  attack  came  on  only  a  few 
days  before  his  admission. 

Now  you  may  fairly  ask,  why  do  you 
call  these  attacks  gout,  and  not  rheuma- 
tism ?  Eheumatism  attacks  joints,  and 
causes  swelling  and  great  pam :  how  are 
we  to  distinguish  between  the  rhemnatic 
and  the  gouty  attack  ?  The  points  which 
wovdd  lead  you  in  this  case  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  disease  is  gout,  are  these  : — 
the  age  of  the  patient— lus  diathesis— bis 
habitual  use  of  malt  Hquor— the  rapid  or 
sudden  way  in  which  the  attacks  came  on — 
and  the  fact  that  the  parts  first  affected 
were  small  joints,  and  especially  that  these 
were  the  melatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  and  the  tarsal  joints,  which  are 
pre-emmcntly  the  favourite  habitat  of  gout. 
Rheumatism  is  a  disease  affecting  early 
life,  while  gout  is  generally  met  with  in 
persons  of  middle  or  advanced  age.  The 
chances  of  acute  rheumatic  aflections  are 
very  much  diminished  after  the  age  of  40; 
while  gout  most  frequently  occurs  at  and 
after  this  age. 

Tliis  patient  had  none  of  those  veiy 
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profuse  sour-smelling  sweats  so  frequently 
met  with  in  rhciunatic  fever,  and  which 
are  highly  characteristic  of  it.  You  may 
perhaps  have  noticed  a  girl  in  Augusta 
Ward  suffering  from  this  malady ;  and 
although  but  two  joints  are  affected,  and 
those  very  slightly,  yet  she  Iiad  this  pro- 
fuse sweating  as  a  most  proniiucut  symp- 
tom. This  tendency  to  sweat  is  never 
absent  from  rlieumatie  fever, —  it  is  a  more 
essential  feature  of  it  than  the  articular 
affection.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  instances  of  fever  with  jirofuse  sweat- 
ing and  furred  tongue,  just  as  in  rheuma- 
tic fever,  witho\it  any  articular  affection, 
but  perhaps  with  an  inflammation  of  some 
internal  organ.  In  this  way  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy,  but  more  commonly  the 
former,  often  show  themselves.  The  symp- 
toms arc  fever,  Avith  full  bounding  pulse, 
and  fm-red  tongue,  copious  sweats,  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy,  or  both  ;  and  there  may 
or  may  not  be  articular  affection  ;  some- 
times the  joints  do  not  become  affected 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fever.  In 
cases  of  gout,  more  especially  when  the 
gout  is  pretty  general,  and  affects  large 
joints  as  well  as  small — the  rheumatic  gout 
of  some  authors,  or  the  synovial  rlieuma- 
tism  of  others — you  may  have  sweats,  but 
rarely  the  very  profuse  sweats  of  the  true 
rheumatic  fever. 

I  have  refen-ed  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
invasion  as  characteristic  of  gout.  This  is 
a  very  remarkable  featm-e  of  this  remarka- 
ble disease.  The  invasion  is,  no  doubt,  in 
nearly  eveiy  instance,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  sudden  to  the  patient ;  but,  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  many  of  the  cases,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  to  arise  from  an  extremely  rapid  de- 
velopment of  a  disease  which  had  been  in 
sidiously  creeping  on  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  before.  On  close  inquiry,  circum- 
stances wiU  be  brought  to  the  patient's 
recollection  tending  to  show  that  some 
disturbance  of  his  system,  or  of  one  or 
more  of  his  joints,  may  have  previously 
existed.  Practically,  however,  the  inva- 
sion is  sudden  :  a  man  goes  to  bed  think- 
ing himself  well ;  he  had  been  walking 
about  for  a  great  part  of  the  previous  day ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  in  the 
early  morning,  he  wakes  up  with  the  severe 
pain  of  an  attack  of  gout.  Now  this  does 
not  occur  in  articular  rheumatism  :  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  does  the  rheumatic  attack 
come  on  otherwise  tlian  gradually— fh-st 
one  or  two  joints,— those  of  the  lower  limbs 
generally, — then  the  upper  ones. 

And  it  is  not  an  unimportant  diagnostic 
guide  to  observe  the  joints  first  affected. 
In  gout,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
those  first  visited  are  the  great  toe  or  the 
instep,  or  some  other  small  joints.  In 
rheumatbm  the  ankles  and  kuees  are  gene- 


rally flrst  attacked.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  distinguishing  characters 
between  gout  and  rlieunialisni,  that  the 
former  loves  the  snudl  joints,  the  latter  the 
large.  Eut  no  practical  man  would  allow  that 
either  may  lay  claim  to  flic  one  or  tlie  other 
class  of  articulations  as  its  exclusive  habitat: 
what  is  not  inaptly  called  rheumatic  yout — • 
but  whicli,  I  flunk,  may  be  nu.>re  correctly 
designated  general  ywit — attacks  all  the 
joints,  even  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  And 
so  also  in  rheumatism,  even  in  rheumatic 
fever,  all  the  joints  may  bo  attacked,  even 
to  the  small  ones  between  the  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra;.  Thus  it  is  that 
Nature,  even  in  her  abnormities,  throws 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  attempts  at 
classification  and  definition,  just  as  the 
zoologist  or  botanist  knows  she  does  with 
reference  to  the  objects  of  his  study. 

But  I  fear  some  of  you  will  say,  what  a 
difficult  matter  it  must  be  to  decide  what 
is  gout,  and  what  is  rheumatism.  I  think, 
however,  I  can  promise  you  that  you  will 
not  maks  this  i-emark  when  you  have  really 
studied  and  watched  many  of  the  cases. 
You  will  then  see  that  the  mode  of  inva- 
sion, the  age  of  the  patient,  the  absence  or 
presence  of  profuse  sweats,  the  history  of 
previous  attacks,  and  especially  of  the  first, 
will  generally  serve  as  useful  guides  to  lead 
you  to  a  satisfactorj'  diagnosis. 

Thei'c  is  one  feature  of  difference  between 
the  two  diseases,  of  very  great  interest  as 
regards  both  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  upon 
which  I  have  not  yet  touched  :  I  allude  to 
the  liability  in  eieh  to  affection  of  the 
heart.  This  liability  is  greater  and  much 
more  serious  in  riicuraatism  than  in  gout. 
In  rheumatic  fever  you  have,  as  you  weU 
know,  tlie  most  exquisite  examples  of  both 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  so  that  a  fear- 
fully large  proportion  of  the  cases  emerge 
from  the  fever  with  a  damaged  heart,  an 
adherent  pericardium,  or  an  imperfect 
mitral  valve,  or  both.  In  gout,  these 
acute  affections  are  among  the  rarest  occur- 
rences ;  yet,  that  the  heart  is  liable  to 
be  slowly  damaged,  both  in  its  muscular 
structure  and  in  its  fibrous  tissue,  all  ex- 
perience proves  ;  and  the  well-known  fact 
of  tlie  liability  to  irregularities  m  the  heart's 
rhythm,  which  is  so  common  with  gouty 
patients,  shows  a  marked  proneness  to  car- 
diac affection  in  gout.  What  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  prominent  distinction  between 
the  cardiac  affections  of  the  two  chscases  is 
this — that  in  rheumatism  tlicre  is  a  prone- 
ness to  fibrinous  concretions  on  the  peri- 
cardium or  the  endocardium  ;  in  gout,  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscular  structure  suffers, 
and  inorganic  deposits  (lithate  of  soda, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime)  take 
place  in  the  chorda;  tendincte  and  other 
parts  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  heart,  which 
stiffen  them,  cause  them  to  shrink,  and 
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ultimately  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  val- 
vular api)aratus. 

In  both  rlieumatism  and  gout  a  tendency 
for  the  disease  to  shift  from  one  place  to 
another  has  long  been  recognised  by  prac- 
titioners; and  hence  the  cardiac  inflamma- 
tions of  rheumatic  fever  used  to  be  regarded 
as  melast'isis  from  the  external  to  the  in- 
ternal parts.  Now  this  tendency  to  shift 
is  most  signally  noticed  in  rheumatic  fever, 
-when  particular  joints  seem  in  succession 
to  be  invaded  by  tlie  rheumatic  state  ;  and 
then,  indeed,  tliere  is  much  the  appearance 
of  a  true  metastasis, — to-day  the  left  knee 
is  affected,  to-morrow  the  right  knee,  while 
the  jleft  knee  lias  become  quite  or  nearly 
well.  But  tliere  is  no  metastasis  in  the 
cardiac  alFcction,  for  the  external  rheuma- 
tism may  remain  unchanged,  or  may  even 
become  more  severe,  while  the  heart- 
disease  is  at  its  height,  and  frequently  the 
cardiac  disease  comes  on  at  first,  and  the 
articular  affection  aftarwards. 

In  gout  there  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
tendency  than  in  rheumatic  fever  for  the 
disease  to  shift  from,  one  joint  to  another 
joint,  but  in  this  disease  we  have  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  true  metastasis 
from  an  external  to  an  internal  part,  or 
vice  vi'rsd.  A  man  may  have  had  at  your 
visit  yesterday  well-marked  gout  in  his 
instep,  and  at  your  visit  to-day  you  find  the 
instep  nearly  well,  but  he  is  suffering  exqui- 
site pain  in  the  stomach.  Or  the  disease 
may  first  show  itself  in  some  internal  organ, 
and  then  attack  one  or  more  joints.  Thus 
a  gouty  subject  gets  bronchitis  or  irritable 
bladder,  and  you  find  you  make  no  progress 
in  your  treatment  until  suddenly  the  gout 
appears  in  the  great  toe  or  instep,  when  at 
once  the  internal  affection  gives  way.  We 
lia^  e  nothing  like  this,  at  least  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  rheumatic  fever. 

I  will  not  dwell  now  upon  this  interest- 
ing feature  of  gout,  because  I  shall  have  to 
aUude  to  it  again  in  connection  with  the 
second  of  the  cases  which  form  the  text  of 
this  lecture.  1  shall  content  myself  here 
with  stating — and  you  wiU  excuse  me  if,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  do  so  somewhat  dog- 
matically— that  it  is  when  rheumatism  or 
gout  is  of  the  low  or  asthenic  kind  that 
this  tendency  fo  shift  is  most  marked. 
And  it  is  also  most  apt  to  occur  when  the 
patient  has  become  asthenic  under  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Of  this  I  have  an  inte- 
resting and  to  me  conclusive  proof,  in  my 
own  practice.  Formerly,  when  T  used  to 
bleed  largely  and  purge  freely,  I  found  this 
tendency  to  shift  much  more  common  than 
of  late  years,  when  I  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  abandoned  the  so-called  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  as  worse  than  useless 
in  these  diseases.  I  would  impress  upon 
you  this  dogma :  an  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment  creates  asthenia — asthenia  gives 


to  both  rheumatic  fever  and  gout  what  I 
may  call  l/ie  shifting  character,  which  in 
both  diseases  is  most  perilous,  but  in  th& 
latter  especially  so  ;  and  when  you  find  the 
tendency  to  sliift  already  existing  in  a  case, 
depend  upon  it  that  the  asthenic  condition 
of  the  patient  is  that  wliich  demands  your 
earliest  attention. 

Of  the  Treatment. — I  have  referred  you 
to  this  case  of  Fountain's  as  a  good  example 
of  gout  in  a  common  form,  and  I  may 
now  allude  to  the  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  illustration  of  the  plan 
which  you  will  generally  find  most  service- 
able to  your  patients. 

But  let  me  in  limine  entreat  of  you  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  an  important  feature  of 
the  clinical  history  of  gout  (very  necessary 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  our  attempts  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  or  that 
plan  of  treatment),  th  it  the  great  majority 
of  cases  such  asFountain's — cases  of  sthenic 
gout,  in  men  of  good  constitution — will  get 
well  without  any  very  specific  treatment. 
Suppose  you  take  a  lumdred  cases  of  gout, 
put  them  in  bed  and  keep  them  warm,  and 
especially  keep  the  affected  joint  warm,  take 
away  their  beer,  and  give  them  light, 
wholesome,  and  nourishing  diet,  you  will 
find  that  of  these  hundred  cases  perhaps 
seventy  will  get  well,  without  any  unfa- 
vourable symptoms,  in  from  three  or  four 
days  to  a  fortniglit. 

Well :  then  comes  the  question,  can  we 
accelerate  the  cure  by  treatment  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  by  moderate  purgation,  and  by 
the  use  of  diaphoretics,  by  keeping  the 
joints  warm,  and,  if  the  urine  be  very 
acid,  by  the  administration  of  alkalies,  we 
may  to  some  extent  expedite  convalescence, 
and  undoubtedly  relieve  pain  The  best 
way  to  keep  the  joint  warm  is  by  envelop- 
ing it  in  a  large  quantity  of  carded  cotton  or 
cotton  wool :  you  thus  place  the  joint  in  a 
kind  of  local  vapour-bath,  which  causes  free 
sweating  of  the  skin  around  it,  and  pro- 
motes likewise  a  general  diaphoresis.  It 
has  this  advantage  over  a  general  vapour- 
bath, — that  you  can  more  exactly  hinit  its 
inlluence,  and  that  it  does  not  tend,  unless 
carried  too  far  and  kept  on  too  long,  to 
weaken  the  ])atient.  A  general  vapour- 
bath,  although  highly  plausible  in  theory, 
is  practically  very  objectionable,  because, 
whilst  you  may  hit  off"  very  exactly  the 
precise  amount  of  sweating  desirable  in  one 
case,  you  will  overshoot  the  mark  m  half 
a  dozen. 

Now  a  great  advantage  of  this  local 
treatment  is,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  reheves  pain,  and  that  pretty  quickly. 
As  soon  as  the  joint  has  become  thoroughly 
warm,  and  the  sweating  process  is  fairly 
established,  relief  is  exi)erieneed. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  by  repeated  trials 
that  counter  -  irritation  over  the  affected 
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joint  is  of  decided  utility  in  many  cases, 
both  in  relievinj?  pain  and  removing  tlic 
effusions  or  thickenings  whicli  remain  in 
gouty  joints.  Tliis  may  be  eflectt'd  by 
the  local  application  of  mustard,  or  tur- 
pentine, or  naphtha;  but  what  I  prefer, 
and  use  most  fre(.|uently,  is  a  small  blister. 
It  is  important  that  the  blister  should  be 
small, — large  ones  increase  the  articular 
irritation  ;  they  may  vary  in  size,  according 
to  the  size  of  1  he  johit,  from  that  of  a  six- 
pence fo  that  of  a  half-crown,  or,  at  tlic 
very  largest,  a  crown-piece.  Often  you  will 
find  it  good  to  apply  mustard  or  turpen- 
tine for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
before  you  apply  the  blister :  you  thereby 
accelerate  the  etfects  of  the  blister,  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  serous  discharge. 
You  need  not  be  deteiTed  from  pursuing 
tliis  plan  of  treatment,  even  in  tlie  earliest 
stages  :  when  the  joint  is  most  red,  and 
looks  most  inflamed  and  excited,  it  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  provided  always  that 
you  take  cai-e  not  to  ii-ritate  or  vesicate  a 
large  smface. 

Tlie  application  of  leeches  to  a  gouty 
joint  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. I  find  it  ditEcult  to  say  why  this 
is  so,  but  I  have  so  often  seen  joints 
•weakened  by  this  practice,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  condemning  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  you  apply  leeches  to  gouty 
joints  you  will  relieve  the  pain  pretty 
quickly,  but  you  will  leave  a  state  of  per- 
manent weakness,  from  which  the  patient 
will  be  a  long  tune  in  recovermg.  It  will 
be  for  you  to  decide  which  is  preferable, — 
to  try  and  relieve  pain  quickly  by  a  method 
which  is  at  best  uncertain,  but  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  leave  a  weakened  joint ;  or, 
to  adopt  a  method  less  rapid  as  regards 
rehef  of  pain,  but  more  sure  as  to  idtiniate 
effects.  I  confess  I  prefer  the  slower  and 
surer  method.  As  regards  the  blistering 
plan,  I  can  very  confidently  state  that  I 
have  never  seen  any  bad  effects  from  it 
■wlien  the  blisters  have  been  confined  within 
the  limits  of  size  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Well,  now :  many  will  say  to  you,  you 
must  use  colchicum,  and  they  will  think 
you  very  unorthodox  if  you  attempt 
the  cm-e  of  either  rheumatism  or  gout, 
but  esi)ecially  the  latter,  without  the  use 
of  this  drug.  They  hold,  or  act  as  if  they 
held,  that  colchicum  exerts  a  special  influ- 
ence over  the  morbid  matter  or  other  cause 
which  gives  rise  to  an  attack  of  gout, — that 
it  kills  it,  as  it  were,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  gouty  poison  that  quinine 
does  to  the  paludal  poison,  or  iodide  of 
potassium  to  that  of  secondary  syphilis.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  colchicum 
bears  some  curious  relation  to  gout,  but 
I  hold  that  that  relation  is  sometimes 
one    for    good,    and    sometimes    one   for 


evil ;  and  perhaps  you  will  be  startle 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  ap])ears  to  me 
that  in  the  nuijority  of  cases  tliat  re- 
lation is  one  for  evil.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  sthenic  cases  in  young  subjects 
it  relieves  pain,  and  hastens  the  removal 
of  the  paroxysm,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
perience leads  ine  to  subscribe  to  a  belief 
very  popular  among  gouty  patients,  that 
if  it  shortens  the  dui'ation  of  the  attack, 
it  likewise  shortens  the  interval  between 
tlie  attacks.  There  is  great  danger  of  pa- 
tients getting  into  the  habit  of  taking  col- 
chicum in  large  and  even  in  increasing 
doses,  much  as  they  would  opium.  Colclii- 
cura  is  one  of  those  drugs  of  which  the 
system  gets  very  tolerant ;  and  if,  in  a  first 
attack,  the  patient  take  ten  minims,  in  the 
second  ho  will  require  twenty,  in  tlie  third 
more,  and  so  on,— jut-t  as  an  opium-eater 
requires  continually  increasing  doses  of  his 
favourite  drug.  Indeed,  you  find  confirmed 
colchicuin-drinkers  just  as  you  find  con- 
fi;med  opium-eaters.  I  once  attended  a 
lady  of  high  rank  who  had  gradually  ac- 
customed herself  to  doses  of  the  wine  of 
colchicum,  and  which  were  measured,  not 
by  tens  or  twenties,  but  by  hundreds  of 
minims  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  little  in- 
fluence of  these  large  doses  upon  the  essence 
of  the  disease,  that  her  attacks  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  her  joints  were 
horribly  crippled,  and  her  nervous  system 
was  fearfully  shattered.  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  off  the  colchicum, 
but  without  success ;  and  she  ultimately 
died  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration, — 
due,  as  I  believe,  mainly  to  the  inveterate 
addiction  to  tliis  drug. 

For  these  reasons  I  object  very  much 
to  the  too  prevalent  routine  system  of 
giving  colchicum  in  gout,  and  I  prefer 
trying  to  cm-e  the  paroxysm  with  ut  it. 
Those  of  you  who  constantly  follow  my 
practice  know  that  I  very  rarely  have  re- 
course to  it,  and  that  my  patients  get  well 
as  quickly,  and,  I  believe,  more  certainly, 
than  if  they  had  taken  that  drug.  When 
I  do  use  it,  I  generally  give  it  in  ten  or 
fifteen-minim  doses  of  the  wine  of  the  root, 
or  in  grain  doses  of  the  acetic  extract. 

Fountain  took  small  doses  of  colchicum 
wine  immediately  on  his  admission,  but  with- 
out any  very  encouraging  result.  The  gout, 
certaiuly,  became  much  less  severe  in  his 
feet,  but  while  he  was  still  taking  the  colchi- 
cum he  was  attacked  with  gout  in  his  right 
knee.  This  not  appearing  to  yield,  the 
colchicum  was  discontinued,  alkalies  were 
administered,  a  blister  was  applied,  and 
an  occasional  aperient  was  given. 

The  remedy  wliicli  seemed  f  o  act  with  the 
most  marked  benefit  was  the  blistering.  On 
the  17th,  the  great  toe,  and  dorsum  of  the 
foot  on  both  sides,  were  extremely  painful, 
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and  swollen ;  and  on  the  1 8th,  after  the 
blisters  had  been  applied,  the  pain  had 
greatly  subsided,  and  the  swelling  was 
much  diminished  ;  and  on  the  22d  he  was 
so  much  better  that  he  was  able  to  walk 
along  the  wards  ;  on  the  26th,  however, 
while  he  wis  stiU  taking  colchicum,  the 
right  knee  became  painful  and  swollen. 

Now  we  observec^  here  a  ijoint  which  is 
woi'th  your  attention  in  reference  to  prog- 
nosis,— namely,  that  the  tongue  remained 
more  or  less  coated  as  long  as  tlie  general 
gouty  condition  liad  not  materially  abated. 
The  feet  liad  recovered,  bvit  the  knee  be- 
came attacked,  and  the  tongue  remained 
foul  throughout ;  and  when  the  attack  in 
the  knee  came  on,  the  tongue  acquired  an 
accession  of  fur,  nor  did  it  become  clean 
for  several  days  after  ;  and  we  found  that, 
as  tlie  tongue  became  clean,  the  conva- 
lescence advanced  pari  passu. 

Thus,  if  you  watch  the  tongue,  you  wUl 
find  in  it  the  best  index  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  constitutional  distui'b- 
ance  which  accompanies  the  gouty  pa- 
roxysm. If  it  remain  foul  your  patient 
is  not  safe,  even  although  the  local  symp- 
toms may  have  wholly  or  in  part  subsided ; 
if  it  is  clean,  matters  are  going  right. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  projiose  to 
call  your  attention  is  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  deposits  of  lithate  of  soda  about 
the  joints,  and  otlier  interesting  symptoms; 
but  as  I  have  already  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  one  case,  I  must  make  the 
other  the  subject  of  my  next  lecture. 

CASE  OP  POISOXING  BY  AHSEJvIC— ABSENCE 
OF  PAIN — DEATH  IN  EIFTY  HOUES. 

The  following  case  occurred  at  the  Bir- 
miiigham  Hospital,  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  is  reported  in  the  Provincial 
Med ol  Jovrna/  of  Sept.  3,  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Paterson,  of  Altringham  : — 

Lucy  H.,  married,  aged  30 ;  a  fine 
liealthy  womaji ;  admitted  at  1  o'clock  p.m., 
on  May  26th,  1845.  Her  husband  stated 
that,  about  an  hour  before,  she  had  swal- 
lowed nearly  a  pennyworth  of  arsenic. 
She  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  her  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  her  pidse  small  and 
quick.  The  stomach-pump  was  at  once 
used,  and  a  quantity  of  clear  fluid  and 
■white  curdy  matter  removed :  this,  on 
being  tested,  was  not  found  to  contain 
arsenic.  The  stomach  was  well  washed 
out  with  warm  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  administered. 
She  walked  up  stairs  to  bed.  During  '.he 
evenuig  she  vomited  several  times,  and  was 
thirsty ;  her  pulse  rose,  but  did  not  in- 
crease in  quickness. 

10  P.M.— Pulse  fuU;  no  pain  in  (he  ab- 
domen, or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  except 
under  severe  pressure. 


May  27th. — Has  vomited  and  been 
purged  several  times  during  the  night, 
and  suiTered  from  great  thu'st. 

9  A.M. — Looked  pale  and  exhausted  j 
complained  of  sliglit  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  but  she  had  no  pain 
in  any  other  part  of  the  abdomen  or 
stomach,  even  wlieu  very  firmly  compressed. 
At  half-past  9  she  left  "the  hospital,  at  the 
desire  of  her  friends.  The  pain  in  the 
bowels  rapidly  increased,  was  accompanied 
with  vomiting  and  purguig,  and  continued 
till  her  deatli,  at  half-past  1  p.m. 

Post-mortem  examination,  20  hours  after 
death. — The  body  looked  pallid ;  the  fea- 
tures were  composed ;  the  heart  large,  and 
both  ventricles  filled  with  black  half-coagu- 
lated blood.  On  washing  it,  the  cameee 
columnffi  of  both  ventricles  presented  an 
ecchymosed  appearance.  Lungs  healthy, 
much  gorged  with  black  blood.  The 
stomach,  on  its  lower  external  and  anterior 
surface,  presented  a  few  thin  ecchyDiosed 
spots,  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea  each. 
The  great  omentum  and  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  intestines  were  of  a  hght  pink 
colour.  On  opening  the  stomach  it  looked 
dark,  and  its  mucous  lining  was  softened 
and  thickened ;  on  two  places,  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  near  the  greater  curva- 
tm'c,  it  was  abraded.  The  head  of  the 
duodenum  was  very  dark,  and  its  mucous 
folds  extensively  ecchymosed :  it  and  the 
stomach  were  distended  with  a  fluid  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  The  rest  of  tlie  intes- 
tinal canal  was  normal  in  appearance, 
except  a  patch  of  redness  and  ecchymosis 
near  the  head  of  the  coccum,  and  a  number 
of  white  spots,  each  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ileiun,  the  surrounding  intestine 
bemg  very  vascular.  The  uterus  and 
brain  were  much  congested,  but  otherwise 
healthy.  The  white  specks  in  the  ileum 
proved  to  be  arsenic. 

*^*  This  case  presents  some  anomalous 
features.  Although  half  an  ounce  of 
arsenic  had  been  swallowed  only  an  hour 
before  the  patient's  admission,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  violent  vomiting, 
yet  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  removed  at 
this  time  by  the  pump  yielded  no  trace  of 
arsenic !  The  next  circumstance  worthy  of 
note  is  the  absence  of  pain  from  the  region 
of  tlie  stomach,  even  on  firm  pressure. 
Thirdly,  although  210  grains  were  swal- 
lowed, and  the  woman  lived  fifty  hours,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  de- 
scribed as  being  softened  and  thickened, 
and  that  of  the  ileum  as  being  vascular  in 
small  patches  around  some  white  specks, 
which  were  found  to  be  arsenic. 
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All  the  organs  of  the  body,  au-l  most 
of  its  tissues,  are  more  or  less  liulilc  to 
■become  the  seat  of  that  malignaut  aud 
fatal  disease,  Cancer. 

The  organs  most  fi-equently  affected 
are  the  stomach,  liver,  mammary  glands 
and  uterus  in  the  female,  and  testes  in 
tlie  male  sc.k.  Besides  these  it  also 
attacks,  though  more  rarely,  the  cesopha- 
gus,  intestinal  canal,  tongue,  lip,  chin, 
lungs,  kidneys,  eye,  brain,  glands,  &c. 
Among  the  tissues  implicated  we  most 
freciuently  find  the  cellular,  then  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous,  and  next  in 
order  the  osseous  and  vascular. 

The  vai'iety  of  cancer  which  is  more 
jiarticularly  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  the  following  pages  is,  ttiat 
occurring  in  the  stomach, — oue  of  the 
most  formidable  diseases  to  which  that 
organ  is  liable,  both  on  account  of  the 
very  distressing  symptoms  accompany- 
ing it,  and  of  its  very  unfavourable 
results. 

The  symptoms  which  attend  this 
affection  at  its  commencement  are  of 
so  general  a  nature,  and  differ  so  little 
from  those  of  dyspepsia,  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently a  very  difficult  matter  to  i-ecog- 
nise  it  in  its  earlier  stages,  more  espe- 
cially when  primary ;  and  thus  it  is 
ajit  to  be  disregai'ded,  as  if  it  were  a 
trifling  complaint,  or  to  be  confounded 
with  simjile  dyspepsia.  It  is  of  more 
frequent  occuiTcnce  in  males  than  in 
females,  owing  most  iM-obably  to  the 
different  habits  of  life  in  the  two  sexes  ; 
the  former,  in  general,  indulging  more 
freely  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
being  more  frequently  the  subjects  of 
mental  distress,  which  appears  in  man 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
functions  of  the  organ  in  question.  It 
is  never  met  with  before  puberty,  and 
seldom  above  seventy  years  of   age ; 


occui"S  oftenest  in  males  between  the 
aj,'('s  of  thirty  and  filty,  and  in  females 
aRer  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

The  stomach  may  be  either  the  pri- 
mary or  the  secondary  scat  of  the  can- 
cerous atl'cction,  most  frequently  the 
former.  The  disease  tlien  extends  to 
the  lym])hatic  glands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  them  to  the  liver,  pan- 
creas, colon,  or  omentum,  &.c.  When 
it  is  only  the  secondary  seat,  the  origin 
and  order  of  extension  are  of  course 
reversed  Or,  thirdly,  it  may  manifest 
itself  as  a  secondary  affection,  though. 
not  extending  from  a  neigh houring  or- 
gan, but  as  if  by  metastasis,  or  subse- 
quently to  a  similar  disorder  of  a  distant 
part  of  the  body.  The  diagnosis  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  the  knowledge 
that  cancer  has  previously  existed  in 
some  other  organ  or  tissue,  or  even  in 
some  other  member  or  ancestor  of  the 
same  family ;  as  carcinoma  is  well 
known  to  be  in  some  instances  here- 
ditary. In  primary  cases  the  diagnosis 
is  by  no  means  easy;  and  when  the 
malady  commences  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring viscera,  and  is  afterwards  pro- 
pagated to  the  stomach,  this  organ  may 
be  extensively  affected,  without  any 
marked  symptoms  to  draw  attention  to 
it.  It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent 
the  degeneration  may  go  on  in  some  in- 
stances, without  producing  any  sensible 
effect  on  the  patient's  health  ;  as  is  weU 
illustrated  by  one  in  particular  of  the 
following  cases,  where  the  person  had 
only  been  ill  for  less  than  three  weeks 
before  death,  and  where  on  inspection 
the  most  fiightful  mass  of  disease  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  symptoms,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  are  not  of  a  very  marked  kind, 
and  sometimes  there  are  none  at  all  dui-- 
ing  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  that 
can  be  referred  to  the  stomach.  Those 
which  at  times  ])resent  themselves  are 
principally  as  follows  : — 

A  sense  of  pain  or  weight  in  the 
epigastric  region,  more  especially  after 
taking  food,  extending,  after  some  time, 
to  the  back,  or  loins,  or  as  far  as  the 
thighs  ;  accompanied  by  general  un- 
easiness and  languor,  aversion  to  exer- 
cise, fretful  temper,  and  an  unnatural 
degree  of  sensibility  to  impressions, 
partial  flushings  of  the  face,  acid  erac- 
tations,  and  occasionally  palpitations. 
In  some  instances  there  is  great  nausea 
felt,  and  the  food  is  immediately  vomited 
with  much  temporary  relief  to  the  pa- 
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tient.  I  have  seen  the  presence  of  food 
cause  such  a  burning  heat  in  the  sto- 
mach that  the  patient  was  regularly  in 
the  habit  of  tickling  the  throat  with  a 
feather  to  excite  vomiting.  In  other 
instances  there  is  no  vomiting  whatever, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termi 
nation  of  the  illness,  so  that  the  j^rac 
titioner  is  apt  to  be  misled,  and  to  be 
induced  to  believe  some  other  organ 
the  seat  of  the  disease  different  from 
the  true  one.  There  is  a  very  great 
variety  in  different  cases  as  to  the  time 
at  whicii  the  food  is  rejected.  Some- 
times it  is  iunuediately  after  having 
been  swallowed,  at  other  times  not  for 
an  hour  or  more  afterwards.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  upon  what  does 
this  difference  in  time  depend?  The 
exjilanation  generally  given  of  this  is, 
that  the  vomiting  depends  on  a  local 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  iu- 
gesta,  and  varies  according  to  the  po- 
sition of  that  obstruction.  When  the 
disease  is  situated  at  the  cardiac  orifice, 
pain  and  vomiting  occur  as  soon  as  the 
food  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, but  if  any  of  the  aliment  passes 
beyond  this  it  is  retained.  If  the  ob- 
sti-uction  is  in  the  body  of  the  stomach, 
the  food  is  not  returned  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  generally  brings 
along  with  it  some  of  the  gastric  secre 
tions.  When  the  jiylorus  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  the  food  is  partially  digested, 
and  then  rejected  an  hour  or  more  after 
its  introduction.  This  explanation  is 
to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory,  but  not 
in  every  case,  as  vomiting  occurs  fre- 
quent!}' where  there  is  no  mechanical 
impediment,  and  sometimes  immediately 
on  the  entrance  of  the  food  into  the 
stomach,  althougli  the  obstruction  be  at 
the  ])ylorus.  When  the  pylorus  is  not 
constricted  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  food,  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  tlie  stomach  generally  be- 
comes hypertrophied,  as  a  natural  means 
of  overcoming  tlic  difficulty  ;  but  in 
persons  of  weak  constitution,  dilatation 
of  tlie  organ,  and  sometimes  of  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  a;sopliagus,  takes 
place,  with  thinning  of  their  coats;  and 
after  the  distension  has  gone  on  as  far 
as  the  stomach  can  bear,  periodic  vomit- 
ing sets  in.  After  a  time  it  njay  become 
so  attenuated  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
contraction,  and  the  coats  are  citlier 
ruptured,  causing  speedy  death,  or  the 
patient  dies  from  want  of  nutrition. 
In  some    instances  the  contraction  of 


the  muscular  fibres  may  be  prevented 
by  the  sciiThous  mass,  or  by  the  adhe- 
sions of  the  stomach  to  some  of  the 
neighbouring  viscera,  and  thus  the  pro- 
pelHng  power  of  the  muscular  coat  be 
destroyed.  Nausea  and  vomiting  ai'e 
ai  times  present  when  no  food  has  been 
taken,  and  when  the  stomach  contains 
none.  The  matters'  then  tlnown  up 
are  various ; — resembling  coffee  gi'ounds, 
uncoagnlated  blood,  or  dark  green  offen- 
sive fluid.  The  bowels  are  at  the  com- 
mencement costive,  requii'ing  the  con- 
stant use  of  laxative  medicine,  by  which 
the  patient  is  much  relieved;  but  as 
the  disease  advances,  diarrhcBa  comes 
on,  which  quickly  wastes  away  any  re- 
maining strength.  A  tumour,  or  at 
least  a  slight  degree  of  fulness  and 
swelling,  may  in  most  cases  he  felt  in 
the  epigastric  region,  the  presence  of 
which  ought  alwi  ys  to  be  searched  foi', 
when  the  other  symptoms  manifest 
themselves,  as  it  will  often  be  discovered 
by  the  touch,  long  before  it  becomes 
a2)parent  to  the  eye.  P]-essure  over 
this  tumour  or  the  cancerous  stomach 
gives  very  slight  pain  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  but  I  have  seen  at  least  two 
cases  in  which  it  caused  most  acute 
pain.  From  the  tumour  being  some- 
times situated  over  the  aorta,  and  having 
the  pulsations  conmiuuicated  to  it,  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  it  has 
been  mistaken  for  aneurism,  but  an 
accurate  examination  will  obviate  any 
liability  to  such  a  mistake.  It  must 
not  always  be  looked  for  in  the  normal 
situation  of  the  stomach,  as  that  organ 
is  often  dragged  very  much  out  ot  its 
place,  and  turned  round  so  as  some- 
times to  occupy  the  situation  of  others, 
and  lead  the  practitioner  to  think  the 
enlargement  in  some  other  viscus. 

The  general  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms so  much  resemble  those  of  other 
chronic  intestinal  diseases,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  stomach  itself,  that  the 
diagnosis  depends  very  little  ujion  them. 
The  pa'ient's  healtli  and  strength  gra- 
dually decline  under  the  want  of  j)roper 
nutrition.  Often  he  prefers  rather  to 
starve  tlifin  to  sutfer  tiie  excruciating 
pain  which  the  ])resence  of  food  in  the 
stomach  occasions.  His  countenance 
then  assumes  a  painful  and  anxious 
expression,  and  his  skin  becomes  of 
that  yellowish-grey  coloiu"  peculiar  to 
organic  intestinal  diseases,  and  arising 
from  the  state  of  anaemia  to  which  the 
body   is  reduced.      At  this    time    the 
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iiriiiarv  blatldor  iroqiifntly  becomes 
irritablo.  and  tiiicturitiou  painful  and 
dilKcult,  most  probably  owing  to  the 
ofl't'cts  of.sym})athy. 

The  diseases  witb  which  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  oonionnded  are,  chronic 
Tileer  of  tlie  stomach  and  dyspepsia; 
but  since  tiie  treatment  of  each  does 
not  ditibr  very  materially,  the  mistake 
is  not  a  seri'ons  one.  Chronic  ulcer 
may  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  the 
gi-eater  pain  which  conies  on  after 
taking  even  the  mildest  food,  no  hard- 
ness or  fulness  being  felt  in  the  epigas- 
trum,  little  redness  of  the  tongue,  and 
less  eHect  on  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  M.  Vallei.x,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Keview  for 
October,  18.")0,  gives  the  following  as 
the  distinctive  marks  between  gastralgia 
and  cancer  of  the  stomach  : — 

Chronic  Gastralgia. 
Vomiting  at  considerable  periods  after 

food. 
Destroys  slowly. 
Ko  signs  of  cancerous  cachexia. 
Progress  irregular. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach. 
Vomiting  at  long  periods  after  food. 
Destroys  ra])idly. 
Signs  of  cancerous  cache.xia. 
Progress  regular. 

The  existence  of  this  disease  having 
been  determined,  no  hope  of  ultimate 
recoveiy  can  be  held  out,  as,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  prove  fatal.  The  length 
of  time  a  patient  may  survive  cannot 
1)6  accurately  foretold,  as  it  differs  in 
almost  every  case,  and  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  his  or  her  constitu- 
tion, and,  I  believe,  also  on  the  species 
of  cancer, — the  medullary,  as  a  general 
rule,  spreading  faster,  and  proving  more 
rapidly  iatal,  than  most  other  species. 
The  temiination  of  this  incurable  ma- 
lady occurs  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some- 
times the  cancerous  mass  breaks  up, 
and  induces  a  sudden  and  fatal  ha;ma- 
tcmesis  by  the  sudden  erosion  of  a  large 
blood-vessel ;  at  other  times  death  steals 
on  in  a  more  insidious  manner,  by  slow 
haemorrhage,  or  the  general  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  It  is 
induc(!d,  also,  by  peritonitis  occasionally, 
as  a  result  of  the  perforation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  discliarge  of  its  contents 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
symptoms  which  characterise  perfora- 
tion of  this  viscus  or  of  the  intestinal 


canal  then  ensue — viz.,  a  feeling  as  if 
something  had  given  way  in  the  belly  ; 
jiain  coming  on  suddenly,  j)er]iaj)S  atfirst 
conliued  to  one  spot,  but  soon  sjireading 
I'roni  that  all  over  the  abdomen,  and  to 
tlie  shoulder ;  sudden  j»rostration  of 
strength,  or  fainting;  j»eculiar  sunken 
appearance  of  the  countenance;  tympa- 
nitic distension  of  tlie  abdomen  ;  dysp- 
noea ;  qi^i^'k  and  snudl  pulse,  &c.,  with 
an  internal  conviction  of  speedy  disso- 
lution. This  termination  is  not  of 
speedy  occurrence,  as  it  is  more  com- 
mon for  adhesions  to  be  formed  with 
the  neighbouring  viscera,  and  the  j)er- 
foration  thus  to  be  prevented.  Still 
more  rarely  does  it  burst  externally 
through  the  skin,  though  this  is  not  an 
impossible  circumstance.  Diarrhoea, 
inanition,  iuflajumation  of  the  lungs, 
peritoneum,  or  liver,  dropsy  from  pres- 
sure on  the  vena  porta  or  vena  cava, 
&c.,  are  some  of  the  other  methods  by 
which  it  may  terminate  fatally. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of 
cancer, — the  hhrous,  the  medullary,  and- 
the  areolar, — all  of  wiiich  are  met  with 
in  the  stomach.  The  fibrous  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  the  medullary  next, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  areolar,  which  is 
but  rarely  observed ;  but  the  first  two 
of  these  species — indeed,  all  the  three — 
are  found  mixed  oftener  than  separately. 
Dr.  "WiUiams  divides  t  still  further,  and 
gives  the  following  varieties: — Scin-hus, 
mammary,  pancreatic,  and  solauoid  sar- 
coma ;  fungus  htematodcs;  and  colloid 
or  gelatinous  cancel-.  He  also  states 
that  "the  varieties  may  for  the  most 
part  be  traced  to  different  degrees  of 
activity  in  the  specific  or  cancerous 
matter,  that  may  be  stated  to  be  the  ma- 
teries  morbi,  and  to  the  varied  changes 
in  the  new  growth,  and  in  the  implicated 
textures,  which  this  matter,  thus  diffe- 
rently active,  can  produce.  Of  these 
varieties  it  may  be  said  generally,  that 
scirrhus,  and  perhaps  the  mammary 
and  pancreatic  sarcoma,  exhibit  a  chro- 
nic character,  with  less  activity  and 
tendency  to  increase  locally,  or  to  spread 
through  the  system  ;  whilst  the  others 
constitute  the  more  active  forms  of 
cancer,  causing  more  rapid  growth  in 
the  })artslirst  affected,  and  more  speedily 
apjiearing  in  other  parts  of  the  body." 

Cancerous  tumours,  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  their  minute  anatomy,  consist 
for  the  most  part,  according  to  Dr. 
Bennett,  of —  1st,  molecules  and  gi-a- 
nules;  2d,  naked  nuclei;    3d,  cells  of 
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various  sizes ;  4tli,  filaments  or  fibres ; 
r)th,  blood-vessels ;  and  6th,  of  crystals. 
The  molecules  anil  granules,  as  well  as 
the  naked  cells  of  cancer,  do  not  differ 
from  those  found  in  other  structures, 
— neither  do  the  filaments  nor  blood- 
vessels ;  and  the  crystals,  which  are 
chiefly  phosphatic,  are  the  products  of 
decomposition.  The  cells,  wliich  pos 
ses^  the  power  of  jn-opagating  them- 
selves, have  always  one  nucleus,  some- 
times more  ;  and  they  contain,  besides, 
molecules  and  granules.  The  nucleus 
is  round  or  oval,  and  contrtius  granules 
and  nucleoli.  Some  people  seem  to 
tbink  that  the  finding  of  a  caudate  or 
spindle-shaped  cell  is  quite  distinctive 
of  cancer;  but  few  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope put  any  faith  in  this,  as,  by  pres- 
sure, cells  of  almost  any  shape  may  be 
formed.  Lebert  supposes  that,  by  means 
of  the  cancer  cell  alone,  cancerous 
growths  can  be  distinguished  from  all 
otliprs.  Bennett  differs  from  him,  and 
holds  the  opinion  that,  though  their 
distribution  m  a  particular  manner  in 
fibrous  structure  may  be  pathognomo- 
nic, no  single  element  is  so. 

On  examinatian  of  the  body  after 
death  from  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion, the  appearances  which  present 
themselves  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  external  aspect  of  the  stomach  is 
not  much  changed;  while  in  other  cases 
the  organ  is  found  greatly  enlarged ;  or 
it  may  happen  to  be  contracted.  It  is 
often  found  closely  adlierent  to  the  sur- 
roimding  organs  and  tissues  by  the 
development  of  the  malignant  growth 
in  them  also.  The  cancerous  tumour  is 
supposed  to  be  originally  formed  in  tlie 
snbmncous  cellular  substances,  but  the 
whole  tissues  are  sometimes  involved. 
The  muscular  coat  is  at  times  destroyed 
by  it,  while  in  many  instances  it  is  hy- 
pertrophied.  The  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
degeneration,  and  the  growth,  com- 
mencing at  the  pylorus,  extends  gene- 
rally along  tlic  lesser  curvature  of  tlic 
stomach,  rarely  fuithcr  than  tlie  centre, 
and  in  no  instance  does  it  pass  the  con- 
striction and  spread  to  tlic  duodenum. 
When  it  is  situated  at  the  cardia,  the 
oesophagus  becomes  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  none  of  tlie  treatises 
upon  this  suV)iect  have  I  been  able  to 
find  auy  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  disease  extends  to  the  oesophagus, 
and  not  to  the  duodenum.    The  mere 


existence  of  a  valve  at  the  latter  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  it ;  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  any  explanation  satis- 
factory to  my  own  mind.  'J'he  body  of 
the  stomach  is  seldom  the  pinmary  seat, 
but  becomes  implicated  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  cancerous  structure,  either 
from  the  pylorus  or  cardia ;  and  in  rare 
cases  the  whole  stomach  is  involved. 
The  parietes  of  the  part  affected  increase 
in  thickness  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
more,  and  have  a  hard  and  tubercu- 
lated  feeling.  Occasionally,  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  scirrhous  mass 
is  entire,  but  in  the  generality  of  cases 
it  has  given  way  before  the  tumour, 
which  then  presents  the  ragged  inverted 
or  everted  edges,  and  the  sloughy  inte- 
rior peculiar  to  ulcerating  cancer. 

As  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  that 
this  disease  hardly  ever,  if  in  any  case, 
admits  of  cure,  the  object  of  treatment, 
when  its  existence  has  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, is  not  so  much  to  effect  a  cure 
as  to  prevent  its  further  increase,  and 
to  combat  and  palliate  the  worst  symp- 
toms. The  utility  of  the  removal  of 
sciiThous  growths  need  not  be  discussed 
here,  as  the  site  of  tiie  affection  in  this 
case  puts  the  idea  of  any  surgical  inter- 
ference out  of  the  qiiestion.  The  first 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  regulation 
of  the  diet.  No  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down  with  respect  to  this  that 
would  prove  applicable  to  all  cases.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
stimulating,  but  of  easy  solubility  and 
digestion,  taken  at  regular  intervals, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  one  time. 
Some  recommend  nothing  to  be  taken 
but  milk  diet,  with  rice,  arrow-root, 
sago,  &c. ;  but  in  most  cases  the  strength 
of  the  patient  gives  way  after  a  time,  so 
as  to  require  the  addition  of  something 
more  nutritious, — as  soups  and  animal 
food.  Local  bloodletting  over  the  epi- 
gastrium or  spine  of  the  back,  by  re- 
moving any  inflammation  or  congestion, 
is  sometimes  of  service  in  relieving  tlie 
])ain  and  i)reventing  the  increase  of  the 
tumour.  Counter-irritation,  by  means 
of  blisters  or  tartar  emetic  ointment  to 
the  ejiigastrium,  or  by  setous  in  the 
same  situation,  or  at  the  back,  is  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  occasionally  with 
beneficial  results.  The  bowels  at  first 
require  to  he  regulated  by  the  use  of 
laxative  medicines:  of  these,  the  best 
are  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  small  doses 
of  castor  oil. 
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In  the  second  stage  of  the  ^disease,  or 
that  in  whicli  tlio  nlcorntion  takosphice, 
the  diarrham  which  tiicnsels  inrcriuires 
to  be  ivstraincd  within  bounds  by  as- 
tringents and  o])iate  oui'nmta.  Coniinu, 
hj'osryainus,  bf Ihidoinia,  and  a  variety 
of  other  narcotics,  l)ave  successively 
been  held  up  as  capable  of  curing  this 
affection,  but  eacli  in  its  turn  gave 
place  to  otiiers,  showing  clearly  the  in- 
curable nature  of  the  niulady,  and  that 
there  is  no  s))eeific  for  it  when  so  many 
reputed  ones  have  been  hrouglit  for- 
ward. Considerable  prolongation  of 
life  might  be  obtained  by  supporting 
and  strengthening  the  constitution  by 
the  judicious  administration  of  tonics, 
for  which  purpose  the  preparations  of 
iron  appear  to  be  the  best  adaj)ted.  Dr. 
Williams,  judging  from  the  absence  of 
fat  in  all  tlie  tissues  of  persons  labour- 
ing under  cancer,  suggests  tlie  utility  of 
cod-liver  oil  as  a  nutrient  article.  "When 
the  heiUth  declines,  the  treatment  must 
be  entirely  jialliative ;  and  we  are  driven 
to  the  use  of  opium,  or  some  other  ano- 
dyne, for  the  relief  of  the  pain :  this, 
however,  ought  to  be  refrained  from  as 
long  as  possible,  as  it  may  require  to 
be  continued  for  a  long  time  before 
death,  and  might  have  lost  its  effect 
before  the  greatest  necessity  for  its  ad- 
ministration had  arrived.  If  no  food  is 
retained,  we  must  have  recourse  to  nu- 
tritive clysters  to  support  the  strength 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  cases  of 
perforation  it  isessentialthatthehorizon- 
tal  position  be  strictly  maintained,  toge- 
ther with  tlie  utmost  quiet.  Lai'ge  doses 
of  opium  sliould  then  be  administered  so 
as  to  check  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  and  to  give  the  most  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  No  food  or  drink  should  be 
given  for  some  time,  and  the  patient's 
sU'ength  should  be  supjiorted  by  beef 
tea.  Even  with  the  most  judicious 
treatment,  however,  temporary  recoveiy 
need  hardly  ever  be  expected,  more 
especially  if  the  perforation  has  occurred 
after  a  meal. 

I  adjoin  the  following  cases  bear-ing 
upon  this  subject,  the  progress  of  which 
I  had  a  personal  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, as  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  and  treated 
by  the  physician  under  whom  I  acted 
as  clerk  at  the  time  : — 

Case  I. — "Walter  Pattison,  aged  5(5, 
weaver,  widower,  admitted   21st  May, 


1850.  Patient  was  seized,  about  four 
months  ago,  with  a  violent  pain  \n  the 
left  hypochondrium,  which  has  since 
continued,  and  has  extended  over  to  the 
right  side.  The  pain  was  more  severe 
for  about  two  hours  alter  meals,  and 
])articularly  when  porridge  formed  jiai't 
of  his  diet,  yince  the  commencement 
of  his  illness  he  has  always  been 
troubled  with  considerable  flatulence, 
and  before  then,  and  till  about  two 
months  ago,  with  constipation  ;  but  lor 
the  last  two  months  his  bowels  have 
been  regular.  About  a  month  ago  the 
stools  were  of  a  dark-gi-een,  tarry  colom*, 
but  since  that  time  have  been  natural 
in  appearance.  Urine  is  of  a  healthy 
colour,  natiu'al  in  quaytity,  but  past  very 
frequently,  especially  during  the  night- 
time. At  present  he  has  severe  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastric  region,  and 
luore  or  less  in  both  hypochondriac 
regions,  in  the  right  one  of  which  the 
dulness  is  somewhat  increased.  Is  not 
at  present,  and  has  not  been,  troubled 
with  vomiting.  Skin  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow  hue;  tongue  white;  pulse  80, 
feeble. 

The  particulars  of  the  treatment, 
which  consisted  of  tonics  and  counter- 
irritation,  &c.,  would  be  of  little  service 
to  mention,  as  he  experienced  little 
relief  from.  it.  A  few  days  before  death 
he  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, aggravated  by  piessure,  and  his 
mine  required  to  be  drawn  off  by  means 
of  a  catheter.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
July  :  thus  making  the  whole  period  of 
his  illness  somewhat  less  than  six 
months,  which  is  a  shorter  time  than 
the  majority  of  such  cases  survive. 

Upon  inspection,  a  large  cancerous 
mass  was  found  surrounding  the  py- 
lorus, and  extending  from  three  to  four 
inches  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  and  projecting  into  its  cavity, 
with  a  ragged  and  ulcerating  surface. 
Upon  section,  it  presented  a  mixture  of 
the  fibrous  with  very  little  of  the  medul- 
lary species  of  cancer.  The  pylorus 
was  slightly  contracted,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  it,  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  stomach,  there  was  a  small 
perforation.  The  abdomen  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  almost  pure  pus 
having  a  very  fa'tid  odour,  but  pre- 
sented no  marks  of  inflammation. 

II. — Joseph  Cunningham,  aged  38, 
labourer:  admitttd  August  13th,  1850. 
Patient  complains  of  pain,  increased 
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slightly  upon  pressure,  in  the  epigastric 
region  ;  of  eructations  of  sour  fluid 
ma  ter;  of  flatulence;  and  of  occasioufil 
consuj)ation ;  wliicu  symptoms  have 
existed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for 
some  months:  is  free  from  headache 
and  vomiting;  tongue  red,  glazed,  and 
slightly  fissured ;  pulse  of  good  strength 
and  fulness;  appetite  indifi'erent.  He 
was  leeched,  had  antacids  and  tonics, 
together  with  counter-iriltation  by  means 
of  tartar  emetic  ointment  over  the  epi- 
gastrium. A  few  days  after  being  put 
upon  treatment  the  patient  became 
affected  with  diarrhcea  and  frequent 
hiccough:  he  gradually  sunk,  and  only 
survived  about  two  months  after  admis- 
sion. About  three  or  four  days  previous 
to  death  lie  experienced  gi-eat  pain  and 
difficulty  of  micturition.  Urine  was 
voided  frequently  in  about  half  an  ounce 
at  a  time,  and  pressure  over  the  hypo- 
gastric region  caused  intense  pain.  On 
examination  after  death  an  indurated 
scirrhous  tumom-  was  found  near  the 
centre  of  the  lesser  curve  of  the  sto- 
mach :  it  was  nearly  circular  in  shape, 
and  between  three  and  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  mucous  membrane  had 
given  way  in  the  cutre,  and  was  soft- 
ened and  ulcerating. 

III.— Thomas  M'Mullen,  aged  24; 
collier;  married:  admitted  2bth  No. 
vember,  1850.  Three  montlis  ago,  in 
consequence,  as  the  patient  supposes,  of 
a  stress  at  work,  he  began  to  experience 
pain  of  a  dr.ll,  gnawing  character  in 
the  epigastrium,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  observed  some  slight  swelling 
of  the  abdomen  ;  lias  been  suffering  for 
the  same  length  of  time  from  pains  in 
both  lumbar  regions ;  from  occasional 
severe  headaclies,  and  from  acid  eruc- 
tations; but  has  never  had  any  vomit- 
ing: had  no  treatment  previous  to 
admission,  witli  the  exception  of  some 
purgative  medicine ;  has  been  of  tem- 
perate habits  ;  at  present  tlie  pain  in  the 
epigastric  and  lumbar  regions  still  con- 
tinues, and  in  the  former  there  is  a 
considerable  degree  of  fulness,  marked 
dulness  upon  percussion,  and  very  great 
tenderness  upon  pressure.  There  is 
veiy  little  extension  of  the  hepatic  dul- 
ness upon  the  right  side.  Since  present 
illness  commenced  his  bowels  have  been 
sometimes  loose,  sometimes  constipated, 
but  are  now  regular;  skin  has  a  yel- 
lowish tinge,  and  is  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue 
white;  pulse  100,  small  and  hard;  appe- 


I  tite  indifferent;  urine  natural  ic  quan- 
I  tity,  havin'pf  a  specific  gravity  of  1 020,  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  acid  reaction,  and 
giving  a  copious  deposit  of  lithate  of 
ammonia.  He  was  leeched  and  cupped 
several  times  over  the  epigastrium,  witli 
considerable  relief  to  the  i^aiu  :  he  had 
two  blisters  successively  applied,  and 
the  counter-irritation  kept  up  by  means 
of  savine  ointment;  and  lastly,  he  was 
mercurialized.  Here,  however,  I  must 
mention  that  no  suspicions  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  were  entertained, 
and  the  mercury  was  administered  under 
the  idea  that  the  case  was  one  of  hepa- 
titis :  the  robust  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient; the  yellow  colour  of  his  skin; 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  jmin, 
together  with  the  other  symptoms,  fully 
justifying  the  mistake  made.  About 
the  12th  of  December,  a  large,  soft,  and 
elastic  swelling,  about  the  size  of  the 
closed  fist,  suddenly  appeared  above  the 
left  clavicle.  To  this  iodine  was  a])i)lied 
externally.  On  the  23d  he  was  seized 
with  brouchilis.  On  the  24th  the  abdo- 
minal jiain  became  much  increased,  and 
symptoms  of  peritonitis  set  in.  For 
both  these  affections  suitable  remedies 
were  had  recourse  to,  but  without  avail, 
as  he  died  on  the  25th ;  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  post-mortem  appearances 
which  the  case  presented : — 

In  both  pleural  cavities  there  was 
effusion  of  a  few  ounces  of  dark-coloured 
serum;  lungs,  more  especially  the  left, 
were  in  a  state  of  sero-sanguineous  con- 
gestion ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  of  both  lungs  inflamed; 
bronchial  and  oesophageal  glands  ajipa- 
rently  healthy ;  heart  natural ;  about 
five  pounds  of  bloody  serum  were  found 
effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum; 
between  the  folds  of  the  iutestines  a  few 
shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  were  found : 
the  liver  weighed  six  pounds  and  three- 
quarters  ;  its  left  lobe  was  greatly  en- 
larged, and  extended  completely  across 
the  abdomen,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  parietes  of  the  left  side  ;  the  coucavo 
surface  of  the  liver  had  formed  strong 
adhesions  to  a  mass  of  large  glandular 
tumours  which  existed  in  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum  and  surrounding  tis- 
sues. The  whole  structure  of  the  liver, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  central  jiortion  for  about  a  depth, 
of  two  and  a  half  inches,  was  completely 
disorgauized  ;  the  left  lobe  was  soft,  and 
broke  up  by  the  slightest  touch  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  soft,  lardaceous  matter,  mi.xed 
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with  the  romains  of  tho  stnipturo  of 

th(>   livor,    and   was   iiitersjuTscd    hero 
and  there  with  dark  browiiisli  or  black- 
coloured  masses,  apiJareiitlv  ofextrava- 
sated  blood ;  the  ri<,'ht  lobe  was  soine- 
•wliat  similar  to  the  left,  but  the  enee- 
pbaloid  masses  were  not  so  completely 
amalgamated  with  the  tissue  of  the  liver, 
more  separated  from  each  other,  and  of 
firmer   consistence :    several   small   ab- 
scesses  containing   thiek    pus    existed 
towards  tlie  inuler  and  back  part  of  the 
orsun,  and  one  of  these,  or  of  the  cerc- 
britorm    tumours,   had    jierforated    tiie 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  left  lobe,  and 
formed  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum.      The   upper   and   central 
portion,  though  not  so  extensively  dis- 
eased MS  the  other  parts,  was  soft  and 
frnihle,  and  presented  a  mottled  ajijjear- 
anoe,  from  numerous  small  white  sj)ots 
interspersed  tlirougliout  its  substance. 
The  lesser  omentum,  transverse  meso- 
colon, and  mesentery,  were  all  stuffed 
with  medullary  tumours  of  various  sizes, 
com]iletely  matting  together  the  pyloric 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  pancreas, 
and  the  duodeninn.     The  coats  of  the 
stomach    towards   its   lesser   end   were 
thickened,  and  had  an  indurated  feeling 
externally.     On  laying  open  tliis  viscus 
a  mass  of  eucephaloid  growth  was  found 
around   the   inner  side  of  the  pyloric 
orifice,  and  extending  for  some  distance 
into  the   body  of  the   stomach.      The 
mucous  coat  in  that  situation  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  one  or  two  small 
ulcei's  were  situated  upon  it,  of  a  circu- 
lar fonn,  and  with  well-defined  and  pro 
minent   edges.      The    intestinal   canal 
below   this  was  healthy ;    spleen   con- 
gested ;     kidneys    anfemic,    soft,     find 
flabby  ;  urinary  bladder  natural.   Under 
the  microscope  a  section  of  the  tumours 
in  the  stomach  and  liver  was  seen  to 
consist  of  cells  containing  nuclei  and 
molecules,  and  of  numerous  granules; 
but  very  little  of  fibrous  structure  was 
ap])arent :    the   cells  were    principally 
glol)ular  in  form,  but  some  of  a  caudate 
shape  were   also   discovered.     The  tu- 
mour in  the  neck  exhibited  a  similar 
structure  under  the  microscope. 

IV. — The  peculiarity  in  the  following 
case  consists  in  the  sliort  duration  of 
the  patient's  illness,  con)pared  with  the 
great  extent  of  the  disease.  William 
Urummond,  aged  45  ;  labourer;  single: 
admitted  (Uh  January,  1.^01.  About  a 
fortnight  ago,  without  any  assignable 
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cause,  both  oF  patient's  legs  began  to 
swell,  and  the  feet  to  feel  very  chill  during 
the  night.  Soon  after,  he  observed  his 
abdomen  to  become  bard  and  tense,  but 
did  not  experience  any  pain  in  if,  nor 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  He  had 
some  cougii  at  the  commencement  of 
his  illness;  this,  however,  is  now  en- 
tirely gone :  has  been  of  very  intempe- 
rate habits,  and  had  no  treatment  before 
admission.  At  present  there  is  consi- 
derable dulness  u])on  ])erc'ussion  over 
the  lower  half  of  right  side  of  chest,  and 
extending  for  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  respiratoiy 
murnnu-  in  the  upjier  half  of  rigiit  side 
of  chest  is  weak,  and  entirely  obliterated 
over  the  inferior  half  There  is  no  paiu 
on  pressure  over  the  hepatic  or  epigas- 
tric region :  percussion  over  the  latter 
is  dull.  Respiration  and  percussion 
upon  left  side  of  thorax  are  both  natu- 
ral. The  abdomen  is  dull  upon  percus- 
sion in  the  lowermost  jiarts,  and  very 
clear  in  the  uppermost,  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  the  regions  before  mentioned: 
its  supei-ficial  veins  are  enlarged  and 
distended,  and  distinct  fluctuation  is 
detected  in  it.  The  legs  are  oedema- 
tous,  white,  and  glazed,  and  pit  deeply 
upon  pressure.  Skin  of  a  dirty  yellow 
hue;  tongue  white;  bowels  slow;  pulse 
112,  small  and  weak;  heart's  sounds 
normal ;  urine  scanty,  and  voided  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty :  it  is  of  a  high 
colour,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1023, 
an  acid  reaction,  and  gives  a  copious 
de|)0sit  of  litliates,  but  contains  no  albu- 
men. The  patient  died  on  the  fourth 
day  after  admission  ;  and  the  following 
are  the  post-mortem  appearances  which 
presented  themselves: — 

At  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  linig  some  old  pleuritic  ad- 
hesions existed,  and  a  few  ounces  of 
dark-coloured  serum  were  found  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  Tiie  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  extended  about  half  way  up  the 
chest,  and  had  very  much  compressed 
the  right  lung,  which  was  otherwise 
healthy  in  appearance:  no  adhesions 
on  left  side ;  lung  congested ;  heart 
natural.  The  abdomen  contained  about 
eleven  pounds  of  bloody  serum,  mixed 
with  some  clots  of  blood.  The  liver  was 
of  enormous  size,  and  weighed  twelve 
pounds:  it  only  extended  for  a  short 
distance  below  the  costal  cartilages,  but 
encroached  much  more  upon  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  especially  on  the  right 
side,  and  was  pushing  up  the  diaphragm. 
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Little  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
organ  could  be  seen ;  bat  it  had  dege- 
nerated into  one  mass  of  tumours,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  consistence,  but  all  of 
them   having  nearly  a  circular  form. 
Some  of  these  gi'owths  were  much  softer 
than   brain,    others  much  harder,  and 
presented   a   peculiar  mottled   appear- 
ance, consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hard, 
bluish,  cartilaginous,  and  soft  brownish 
and  yellow  lardaceous-looking  matters. 
In  the  transverse   fissure,  just  at  the 
point  of  entrance   of  the   portal  vein, 
there  was  a  clot  of  blood,  and  the  ap- 
j>earance  of  a  perforation  by  ulceration 
of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver. 
The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  consi- 
derably thickened,  and  its  cavity  dimi- 
nished in  size.     In  the  smaller  curva- 
ture, about  an  inch  from  the  j^ylorus, 
and  projecting  into  the  stomach,  there 
was  a  flattened   tumour,    of    an   oval 
shape,  measuring  two  inches  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  and  having  an  in- 
diu'ated  cartilaginous  feeling.     Nearer 
the  cardiac  orifice,  but  also  on  the  lesser 
curvature,  there  was  a   circular  mass, 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  having 
the  same  character  as  the  other,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  central  depres- 
sion in  a  state  of  ulceration.    The  glands 
of  the  mesentery  were  a  little  enlarged ; 
the  large  intestines  were  thickened  and 
much  contracted;  kidneys  and  urinary 
bladder  healthy.    Under  the  microscope 
the  tumour  presented  numerous  well- 
marked    cancer-cells,    but    no    fibrous 
structiu'e. 

V. — Charles  Davidson,  aged  47;  shoe- 
maker; mairied :  admitted  18th  Octo- 
ber, 1850.  Patient  had  been  of  very 
intemperate  habits,  and  on  admission 
was  labouring  under  bronchitis  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  but  did  not  com- 
plain of  any  dyspeptic  or  cardiac  symp- 
toms. The  heart's  sounds  were  weak, 
but  normal.  Soon  after  his  admission 
he  began  to  complain  of  flatulence,  and 
to  vomit  his  food  while  in  the  act  of 
taking  his  meals.  The  left  side  of  chest 
gradually  became  dull  u])on  percussion, 
and  the  resi)iratory  murmur  weaker, 
though  still  attended  with  sibilant  and 
bronchial  rales ;  and  for  a  month  pre- 
vious to  his  death  little  or  no  murmur 
could  be  detected  in  it.  'J'he  s])uta  were 
occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  and  he 
had  diarrhoea,  with  every  now  and  again 
some  blood  in  the  stools:  his  counte- 
nance became  aujemic  and  an.xious,  and 


his  skin  assumed  a  peculiar  dingy  ap- 
pearance. About  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  fatal  issue  his  legs  and  feet 
became  cedematous,  and  fluid  began  to 
be  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  general  emaciation  in- 
creased till  the  30th  January,  1851, 
when  he  became  delirious,  and  died  ia 
three  hours  afterwards. 

31st  Jan.  1851.     Sectio  cadaveris. — 
Pleura?  of  both  sides  of  the  chest  studded 
with  numerous  small  white  bodies  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  miliai-y  tubercles. 
Mucous  membrane  of  bronchia  of  right 
lung  inflamed.     Towards   the  apex  of 
the  lung,  on  its  external  surface,  there 
were  several  marks  having  the   usual 
appearance  of  cicatrices  ;  and  over  one 
of  these  there  was  a  thin  plate  of  cai'ti- 
lage,  which,  under  the  microscope,  was 
seen  to  have  the  ordinary  structure  of 
that  tissue.     The  left  lung  was  filled 
with  small  cancerous-like  tumours,  vary- 
ing from  the   size   of  a  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  hazel  nut.     The   pleura   was 
strongly    adherent   throughout   to    the 
pericardium  and  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  and  root 
of  the  left  lung  there  was  an  immense 
collection  of  melanotic  and  cancerous- 
looking  tumours,   apparently  enlarged 
and  diseased  glands,  which  completely 
matted  together  the  great  vessels  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  with  the  vessels  and 
bronchial  tubes  entering  the  lung.    The 
pericardium  was  thickened,  of  a  bright 
red  colour  approaching  to  violet,  and 
was  adhering  to  the  heart  throughout 
its  entire  extent.     Between  the  pericar- 
dium and  heart  there   was  a  layer  of 
plastic  lymph  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch    in    thickness;     and    distributed 
through  this  lymph  there  were  niune- 
rous  little  granules,  and  small,  white, 
tubercular-looking  tumours.     The  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  was  soft,  and  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour.     No  valvular  dis- 
ease.     The  abdomen  contained  about 
eighty  ounces  of  clear  limpid   serum. 
Liver  hard   and  contracted.      Around 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  there 
was  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  tur- 
key's egg;  and  this  was  constricting  the 
opening  to  such  an  extent  that  the  little 
linger  could  with  difficulty  be  passed 
through  it.     On  laying  open  the   sto- 
mach, the  tumour  was  seen  to  consist  of 
two  oval  masses,  each  about  two  inches 
in  length,   and  one  and  a  half  inches 
broad.     The  extremity  of  the  tumour 
projecting  towards  the  body  of  the  sto- 
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mach  was  smooth  and  rounded:  that 
around  tho  margin  of  Uio  pylorus,  wliero 
it  vi'iy  iibrui)tly  tonniiiatod,  liad  a 
roughened  and  nodulated  appearance, 
hut  no  j)art  ot"  it  luid  gone  so  far  as 
Tileenitiou.  The  adjoining  portion  of 
the  duodenum  wa^  slightly  thiekened. 
The  portion  of  the  stomaeh  oecupied  by 
the  cancerous  mass  was  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness;  the  rest  had  its  coats 
much  thinned.  The  other  abdominal  vis- 
cera were  healthy.  A  section  of  the  tu- 
mour in  the  stouuieli  was  seen  to  consist 
of  fibrous  stroma,  with  cancer-cells  and 
granules,  and  a  few  compound  granular 
cells.  The  tumours  in  the  lung  and 
pericaidium  were  not  so  accurately  exa- 
mined, but  appeared  to  have  more  of 
the  character  of  scrofulous  growths. 

The  site  of  the  tumour  in  this  case, 
Tiewed  in  relation  to  the  jjcriod  of  vo- 
miting,— viz.  when  the  patient  had  not 
finished  his  meal, — teaches  us  that, 
though,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may  con- 
sider the  interval  at  which  the  food  is 
rejected  after  being  taken  as  diagnostic 
of  the  position  of  the  diseased  part,  we 
cannot  in  all  cases  depend  upon  this 
symptom. 


ox    THE 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

By  Holmes  Coote,  F.E.C.S. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  &c. 

{Read  before  ike  Abernethian  Society, 
Jan.  30th,  1851.) 


Were  any  illustration  needed  to  show 
how  a  single  eiTor  in  anatomy,  once 
established  and  allowed  to  pass,  rapidly 
produces  other  eiTors,  until  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  department  of  the  animal 
frame  to  which  it  refers  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  utter  confusion,  none  better 
could  be  selected  than  the  eomnionlv 
received  account  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hack,  which  renders  almost  unintelli- 
gible a  region  the  simplest  and  the 
most  typical  in  the  whole  body.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  c.\])ressing  my  surprise 
that  such  a  scandal  should  be  permitted 
to  e.xist.  The  complicated  muscular 
apparatus  which  moves  the  highly  de- 
veloped limbs  in  man  is  taught  with  a 
degree  of  tedious  minuteness,  without 
the  jiroper  reference  in  its  relations  to 
the  firm  yet  moveable  column  of  sup- 


port, constituted  by  the  succession  of 

bony  segments  termed  tho  vertehrfe. 

The  cause  of  all  tliis  error  lies  in  the 
glaring  inaccuracies  which  are  still,  to 
our  sluune,  interwoven  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  skeleton.  Wliilst  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  totally  different  parts 
of  a  vertebra,  difl'crent  names  are  ap- 
pli(Hl  to  the  san)e  parts;  and  hence 
muscular  fibres  which  extend  from  cor- 
resj)0iuling  points  of  bone,  pursuing  a 
simply  longitudinal  course,  arc  described 
with  a  multiplicity  of  terms,  as  most 
erratic,  jdauless,  and  incomprehensible. 
With  the  i)resent  system  ot  osteology, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  simplest 
nuiscles  of  the  body ;  and  no  one  feels 
the  least  reluctance  to  confess  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  "  region 
of  the  hack." 

In  addition  to  osteological  errors,  we 
have  to  encounter  the  annoyance  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  faulty  musculai' 
nomenclature.  It  really  seems  a  prac- 
tical joke,  that  anatomists  say,  thus  far 
shall  he  sacro-lumbalis,  and  thus  fai" 
musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumba- 
lem  ;  thus  far  shall  be  semispinalis 
colli ;  thus  far  multifidus  spinae.  Of 
late  years  we  have  liad  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  some  rotatores  spinae.  Where 
are  they,  forsooth,  if  they  owe  not  their 
being  to  the  patience,  ingenuity,  and 
manipulation  of  the  dissector  ?  No 
candid  person  v.-ill  hesitate  to  say  that 
to  make  these  muscles  correspond  with 
description  lie  has  invai-iably  cut  them 
into  shape.  For  the  better  illustration 
of  these  parts  as  they  arc  seen  in  man, 
let  us  take  the  skeleton  of  the  common 
snake.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
moveable  vertebrae,  of  which  none  are 
coalesced  save  the  vertebrse  of  the  head; 
all  others  play  freely  in  a  ball-and- 
socket-joint,  there  being  neither  sacrum 
nor  coccyx.  These  vertebra;  are  moved 
by  the  following  muscles : — 

1.  The  spinalis  dor  si  (Cuvier),  arising 
from  the  lateral  face  of  the  spinou-s 
processes,  and  directed  from  before  back- 
wards, divides  at  its  inner  side  into  as 
many  fasciculi  as  there  are  vertebrae, 
each  fasciculus  terminating  in  a  long 
tendon  contained  in  a  tendinous  sheath. 
The  muscle  then  composed  of  tendinous 
and  fleshy  fibres,  extends  from  vertebra 
to  vertebra,  attached  to  the  most  pos- 
terior of  the  bony  levers  of  the  column, 
namely,  to  the  spinous  processes. 

2.  The  longissimiis  dorsi  arises  from 
"  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  the  an- 
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terior  articulating  process,  corresponding 
with  tlie  transverse  process"  (Cuvier) ; 
in  other  words,  with  the  diapopliysial 
element  of  Owen.  It  is  composed  of 
tendinous  and  fleshy  flhres,  extending 
between  these  points  of  hone  along  the 
whole  length  of  tlie  vertehral  column. 

.3.  'I'he  sacro-lumbalis  is  composed  of 
tendinous  and  flesliy  slips,  passing  from 
the  posterior  hordei'  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  rihs,  (somewhat  corresponding 
with  the  angle  of  the  rihs  in  human 
anatomy)  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
vertebi-al  column. 

What,  then,  would  he  a  summary  of 
the  preceding  remarks '?  The  jiosterior 
aspect  of  the  vertehral  column  presents 
three  prominent  points  of  leverage 
aiTanged  in  longitudinal  linear  series 
on  either  side  of  the  trunk.  The  central 
points  are  tlie  apices  of  the  spinous 
processes,  which,  as  we  know,  are  often 
bifid.  External  to  these  are  the  diapo- 
physes.  External  to  the  diapophyses 
are  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

From  between  these  ]>oints  of  bone 
muscular  and  tendinous  bands  pass, 
constituting  three  longitudinal  com- 
pound muscles  —  the  spinalis  dorsi 
(which  comprises  the  interspinalis),  the 
longissimus  dorsi,  and  the  sacro-lum- 
balis. They  are  all  extensors  of  the 
spine,  where  the  muscles  act  together 
upon  both  sides  of  the  trunk.  Where 
only  one  set  acts,  the  s]nnal  column  is 
inclined  to  the  corresponding  side. 

Under  the  preceding  lies  a  layer  of 
oblique  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres, 
passing  from  the  transverse  processes 
(diapophyses)  to  the  spinous  processes. 
the  semi-spiualis  or  transverso-spinalis 
(Cuvier).  Their  action  is  to  rotate  the 
Tertebrae  upon  one  another. 

Were  I  to  state  that  in  the  human 
subject  the  muscles  of  the  back  might 
be  dismissed  in  as  summary  a  manner, 
there  are  many  who,  remembering  the 
list  of  hard  names,  with  which  that, 
department  of  human  anatomy  is  en- 
riched, would  feel  disposed  to  withhold 
their  belief  It  can  be  readily  ])roved, 
however,  if  one  point  be  conceded; 
namely,  that  wo  adopt  an  accurate  and 
scientific  nomenclature  of  the  elements 
of  the  vertebrae,  instead  of  the  faulty 
one  now  in  use. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  pvery 
vertebra  is  comi)oscd  of  a  body  or  cen- 
tre, around  which,  in  its  ])crfect  form, 
are  four  canals  ;  one,  the  vertebral 
gi'oove  for  the  spinal  chord;  a  second, 


represented  by  the  ribs  and  the  sternum, 
for  the  heart  and  great  vessels ;  and 
two  lateral  canals  for  the  vertebral 
arteries  :  any  of  the  surfaces  of  bone, 
bouudiug  these  canals,  may  constitute 
a  lever  for  muscular  attachment.  Con- 
fining our  attention  to  the  posterior 
surlace  of  the  vertebral  column,  we 
notice  (I)  the  spinous  processes;  (2)  the 
diapophyses  (or  transverse  processes), 
but  fainth'  marked  in  the  cervical  re- 
gion :  long  and  2)rominent  in  the  dorsal 
region  ;  known  as  the  tubercles,  or  the 
apophysary  elements  (Cruveilhier)  ia 
the  lumbar  region,  still  more  faintly 
marked  in  the  sacral  region;  (3)  the 
ribs,  short  and  stunted  in  the  cervical 
region,  where  they  are  hollowed  or 
grooved  to  support  the  cervical  nerves, 
as  they  emerge  from  the  intervertebral 
foramina ;  long  and  moveable  in  the 
cliest,  where  they  form  an  osseous  cavity, 
capable  of  rising  and  failing  in  resjjira- 
tion ;  short  and  fixed  in  the  abdominal 
region,  where  (under  the  unhappy  name 
of  transverse  processes,  which  confounds 
them  with  the  dorsal  diapophyses)  they 
give  origin  to  the  transversalis  muscle 
by  well-marked  fibrous  rihs. 

The  mobility  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
inclination  of  tlie  articulating  processes, 
the  length  and  direction  of  the  bony 
levers,  must  all  be  remembered  in  the 
examination  of  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
Where  five  vertebrae  coalesce  to  form 
a  solid  piece,  the  sacrum,  a  base  of 
sup]iort  to  the  column  above  it,  the 
muscles  attached  to  these  hones,  no 
longer  needed,  become  blended  together, 
and  are  regarded  as  constituting  the 
oriffin  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
slips,  which,  proceeding  thence,  pass 
upwards  to  the  moveable  vertebrae  of 
the  dorsal  or  cervical  region.  This  is 
why  we  talk  of  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
and  the  sacro-lumbalis  arising  from,  the 
sacrum  and  pelvis,  and  extending  up- 
wards to  their  respective  insertions. 
Cuvier,  in  his  description  of  the  same 
muscles  in  the  common  snake  (Coluber 
natrix),  makes  tliem  arise  at  the  head 
(the  only  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
where  (he  vertebrae  arc  coalesced)  and 
extend  downwards  to  the  tail. 

i'he  more  moveable  the  vertebrae  one 
upon  another,  the  thicker  and  more 
poweriul  are  the  muscles  attached  to 
them.  Hence,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
the  extensor  muscles  are  strongest;  in 
the  neck  the  rotator  muscles  are  strong- 
est.    In  the  dorsal  region,  where  (from 
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tlio  necessity  ot" preserving  a  firm  ooiumn 
of  sujiport,  upon   wl)icli   tlio  ribs  may 
move,)  9c(ircc  any  extension  is  possible 
between   the  superior  vertebra),  tlio  in- 
ters))inalis  muscles  are  representeil  by 
ligamentous     bauds   passing   irom    tlio 
imbricated  spinous  processes ;  and  the 
common  extensor  pulls  upon  tliem  as 
upon  a  single  piece.    The  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  cervical  articulating  process 
allows   of   considerable   rotation    com- 
bined with  extension:  the  tongue  of  bone, 
dipping  down  from  the  anterior  inferior 
margin    of    the   body    of    the    cervical 
vertebra,  presents  flexion  forwards.     Jn 
a  well-marked  skeleton,  the  apex  of  the 
spinous   process   of    the   axis   nuiy   bo 
made  in  extreme  extension  to  touch  the 
apex  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra, 
the  intervening  shorter  spines  radiating 
from   the  poi  it   of  contact  as  from  a 
centre.     The  articulating  processes  in 
the  dorsal  region   allow   of  the  lateral 
swagging  movement  of  the  trunk.   Rota- 
tion is  very  limited,    and  extension  ol 
the  vertebrte  one  upon  the  other  is  im- 
possible in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
from  the  oblique  imbricated  direction 
of  the  spinous  processes.     At  trie  junc- 
tion of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions 
we   have    combined    both    the    lateral 
swagging  movement,    and  also  flexion 
and  extension,  as  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  springing  movement  in  any  of  tlie 
active  carnivorous    quadrupeds.      The 
mobility    of    the    vertebral    segments, 
■which   ceases  at  the   sacrum,  is  in   a 
slight  degree  resumed  in  the  coccyx, 
■which  possesses  the  power  through  the 
coccygeus   muscle  of  curving  forwards 
to   diminish  the  inferior  outlet  of  the 
pelvis. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  1  shall 
now  pass  to  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  purposely  rendering  their 
description  as  concise  as  pos.sible.  The 
muscles  first  exposed  upon  the  reflection 
of  the  integument  of  the  back,  belong  to 
the  up]ier  extremity,  which  we  are 
taught  l)y  homology  to  regard  as  the 
separated  and  displaced  costal  appen- 
dage of  the  occipital  vertebra.  The 
trapezius,  highly  developed,  still  retains 
at  the  upjier  extremity  its  attachment  to 
the  occipital  spine.  The  levator  anguli 
scapula?  and  the  serratus  magnus,  por- 
tions of  the  same  muscle,  extend  from 
the  ribs  to  the  scapula;  a  bone,  which 
although  triangular  and  expanded  for 
musc\ilar  attachment,  is  now  recognised 
as  a  rib.    Thelatissimus  dorsi  and  the 


two  rhomboids  arise  from  the  sjtines  of 
the  vertebrie,  and  are  inserted  respec- 
tively into  the  humerus  and  the  scajiula. 
Were  we  to  represent  the  muscular 
system  of  a  vertebrate  animal  in  its 
simplest  form,  it  would  Ije  exjiressed  as 
muscular  and  tendinous  sli])s  passing 
from  contiguous  vertebrae.  Yet  here 
we  have  the  separated  costa  or  rib  of 
the  occiput  receiving  muscular  fibres 
from  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  vertebral  apo- 
neurosis, wliich  extends  from  tlie  upper 
border  of  the  serratus  jiosticus  inferior, 
under  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  to 
the  splenius  muscle,  bends  down  the 
proper  muscles  of  the  back. 

They  may  be  arranged  in  three  layers : 
1,  oblique;  2,  longitudinal;  and  3, 
oblique. 

1st  L.wku. —  Oblique,  from  within 
ujiwards  and  outwards.  The  splenius 
muscle  occupies  the  cervical  region, 
where  rotation  is.more  free  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  trunk.  It  arises  from  the 
four  or  five  upper  dorsal,  and  the  four 
or  five  lower  cervical  spines  ;  the  fibres 
pass  upwards  and  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  iiosterior  tubercles  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or 
four  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  into  the 
mastoid  process  and  into  the  superior 
curved  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  or, 
hom<dogically  expressed,  into  the  diapo- 
physesofthe  parietal  and  occipital,  and 
three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

2nd  L.vyer. — Longitudinal,  composed 
of  three  muscles:  interspinales,  longis- 
simus  dorsi,  sacro  lumbalis. 

Tlie  interspinales  exist  as  well-marked 
muscles  in  the  cervical  and  upper  lum- 
bal* region :  in  the  former  they  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  the  spinous  processes 
being  bifid.  Ju  the  ujiper  dorsal  region 
they  are  represented  by  tendinous  bands 
passing  between  the  imbricated  dorsal 
spines.  In  the  lower  lumbar  region 
they  cease  to  exist  as  muscles,  the 
quadrilateral  spines  admitting  no  exten- 
sion backw-ards.  They  cease  in  the 
sacrum,  where  the  vertebrae  coalesce  to 
form  a  single  piece,  and  they  then 
become  blended  with  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  covering  the  posterior 
surface  of  that  bone.  But  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions 
there  exists  an  hypertiophy  of  the  inter- 
spinales. At  tluit  point,  whore  great 
freedom  of  movement  is  allowed  by  tlio 
different  du-ections  of  tlie  articulating 
processes,   which  look  backwards  and 
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forwards  in  the  one,  and  inwards  and 
outwards  iu  tlie  other  region,  a  layer  of 
muscular  and  tendinous  fibres  i)asses 
from  spine  to  spine,  known  as  the  spina- 
lis dorsi :  it  exteiidsfrom  the  two  or  three 
upper  lumbar  spines,  to  the  seven  or 
eight  lower  dorsal  spines. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  recti 
capitis  postici  are  interspiuales  which, 
continued  upwards,  are  prolonged  over 
the  vaulted  aud  expanded  cranial spiues, 
as  occipito-frontalis  and  pyramidalis 
nasi. 

The  blended  sacral  origin  of  the  lon- 
gissimus  dorsi  and  the  sacro-lunibalis 
is  called  the  erector  spiuse.  The  former 
extends  from  the  diapophyses  of  the 
sacrum  as  far  as  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  uiider  the  uames  of 
longissimus  dorsi,  transversalis  colli, 
and  trachelo-mastoid.  J  w'ould  confine 
to  this  muscle  the  name  of  longissimus 
dorsi ;  and  allow  the  two  last  terms  to 
he  forgotten,  for  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
sect the  superior  portions  as  perfectly 
distinct  muscles.  Its  tendinous  inser- 
tions are  niunerous  :  a  depending  pro- 
cess from  the  tubercles  or  diapopliyses 
of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebra?, 
receives  as  many  short  tendinous  slips  ; 
stronger  tendons  are  attached  to  each 
of  the  dorsal  diapophyses;  and  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae  receive  tendons  at  the 
same  points,  which,  however,  are  less 
clearly  marked  in  man,  from  the  early 
coalescence  of  the  cervical  rib,  short, 
stunted,  and  hollowed  to  support  the 
cervical  nerves  as  they  emerge  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina.  The  mastoid 
process  receives  the  last  slip,  which  we 
know  under  the  name  of  trachelo- 
mastoid. 

The  outer  layer  is  known  by  the  three 
names  of  sacro-lambalis,  musculus 
accessorius,  and  cerviculis  ascendens. 
The  two  last  names  I  would  not  retain. 
The  name  sacro-lumbalis  is  inappro- 
priate, as  the  muscle  anses  from  the 
ilium  and  is  inserted  into  the  ribs. 

Let  it,  then,  be  named  ilio-costalis 
Arising  from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  from  a  space  corie- 
sponding  with  the  attachment  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  (that  great  muscle 
which  extends  the  pelvis  to  maintain 
man  in  the  erect  posture,)  it  is  inserted 
into  the  four  upper  abdominal  ribs,  a!) 
the  dorsal  ribs  near  their  angles,  and 
into  all  the  cervi(!al  as  high  as  the  third 
vertebra.  A  slip  is  so.netimcs  con- 
tinued to  the  axis. 


The  interspiuales  then  pass  from 
spine  to  spine ;  the  longissimus  dorsi 
muscles  from  dia]50physis  to  di apophy- 
sis; the  ilio  costales  from  rib  to  rib,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Under  the  preceding,  and  nearer  the 
arches  and  laminae  of  the  vertebrae, 
extends  obliquely  a  gi'oup  of  muscular 
and  tendinous  fibres  from  the  diapo- 
physes to  the  spines.  These  muscles 
are  described  under  the  names  of  semi- 
spinalis  dorsi,  semi-spiualis  colli,  multi- 
fidus  spinse.  rotatores  .spinae,  and  com- 
plexus.  1  would  include  them  all  under 
the  name  of  obliqui  spina  or  rotatores 
spinae,  as  distinguished  from  the  erec- 
tores  spinae.  There  does  not  appeal-  to 
me  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  separate  the 
semi-spinales  muscles  from  the  multifi- 
dus  sj)iuae,  further  than  that  the  whole 
layer  of  oblique  muscular  and  tendinous 
fibres  admits  of  a  more  ready  separation, 
by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  into  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  set  in  those  situations  where 
the  vertebrae  move  most  readily  one 
upon  another,  and  where  rotation  is, 
consequently,  most  freely  performed, 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  so- 
called  rotatores  spinae,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  deepest  oblique  fibres 
2mssing  from  contiguous  vertebrae. 

The  complex  us  is  iu  man  separated 
at  its  insertion  from  the  rest  of  this 
oblique  group,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  expansion  of  the  occipital  bone, 
whicli  receives  the  posterior  segments 
of  the  encephalon.  It  arises  from  the 
diapophyses  of  the  four  or  five  upper 
dorsal  and  four  or  five  lower  cervical 
vertebrae,  aud  is  inserted  into  the  occi- 
pital spine  between  the  superior  and  the 
inferior  curved  lines.  Its  origin  and 
insertion  proclaim  it  a  part  of  the  oblique 
layer. 

The  obliqui  capitis  superior  belongs 
to  this  group.  The  obliquus  capitis 
inferior  is  a  special  muscle  oblique  in 
the  ojiposite  direction,  namely,  upwards 
and  outwards. 

The  intertransversales  muscles  exist 
only  in  the  neck  and  in  the  lumbar 
region.  They  seem  to  me,  from  their 
attachments,  to  represent  the  intercos- 
tales,  being  intimately  connected  both 
with  the  scaleni  and  with  the  quadra- 
tus  lumborum,  and  being  described  as 
absent  h\  the  dorsal  regio)i,  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  dorsal  intercostal 
muscles  not  having  been  recognized. 
In  recapitulation:  The  muscles  of  the 
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back  are  either  obliquo  or  loiifjitmlinnl, 
and  may  be  arranged  in  tlio  following 
layers: — 

1.  Under  the  vertebral  aponeurosis, 
and  under  the  two  serniti,  is  seen  the 
spleiiiiis  mnsole,  the  iihros  of  whioh 
extend  obliqurly  u]nvards  and  outwards, 
from  the  four  upper  dorsal  and  the  fo;;r 
lower  cervical  spines  to  the  iliapophyses 
of  the  parietal,  occipital,  and  lour  upper 
cervical  vertebrjB. 

2.  We  see  three  longitudinal  mus- 
cles:—  (a.)  The  interspinales,  passing 
from  spine  to  spine,  (b.)  The  longis- 
simns  dorsi,  passing  from  diapophysis 
to  diapophysis.  (c.)  The  ilio-costalis 
passing  from  rib  to  rib. 

3.  Nearer  the  vertebral  column  is  a 
group  of  muscular  fibres,  passing 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  frcini 
diapojjhysis  to  spine,  which  may  be 
comprised  under  the  one  head  of 
obliqui  or  rotatores  spinse,  the  com- 
pilexus  being  only  the  upper  portions 
separated  at  its  insertion  in  conse- 
Ajuence  of  the  expansion  of  the  occi- 
pital spine,  and  the  great  mobility  of 
the  head. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  of 
detail  connected  with  these  muscles 
which  I  have  pm-jiosely  avoided ;  my 
object  being  to  show  the  general  plan 
upon  which  they  are  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged. Any  apparent  deviations  from 
their  typical  simplicity  have  reference 
to  their  bidk,  and  not  to  their  points  of 
bony  attachment,  which  remain  the 
same  under  all  circumstances;  and  such 
irregularities  may  be  studied  in  different 
animals  with  gi-eat  advantage,  in  con- 
nection with  the  shape  of  the  vertebrge, 
and  the  direction  of  the  articulating 
surfaces  as  pointing  out  t\fe  particular 
movements  which  are  most  readily  per- 
formed in  the  different  regions  of  the 
vertebral  column.* 

NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

There  can  be  uo  complaint,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  a  lack  of  institutions  for 
teaching  medicine  in  all  its  ramifications. 
Enterprise,  talent,  and  wealth,  are  all  em- 
ployed to  sustain  the  different  colleges ; 
but  whether  they  are  rivals,  or  in  friendly 
concert  are  endeavouring  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  profession,  time  alone  can  de- 
termine. Private  instioiction  is  also  freely 
imparted  in  that  city. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  observed 
that  Dr.  Edward  D'Alton  adopts  the  name 
ilio-costalis  for  sacro-lumbalis,  in  his  work  on 
Human  Aniitomy. 


OK 

BANDAGING    THE    ABDOMEN 
AFTER  DELIVERY. 

By    W,    B.    Kesteten, 
Surg^eon. 

A  L.\nGK  number  of  obstetric  ])racti- 
tioners,  and  nearly  all  writers  upon  the 
j)ractice  of  midwifery,  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  apjdication  of  tlie  bandage 
around  the  abdomen  immediately  after 
delivery.  So  much  im])ortaui'e,  in- 
deed, is  attached  to  this  ceremony 
by  nonprofessional  persons,  that  the 
medical  attendant  will  most  probably 
be  considered  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  very  serious  omission,  should  he 
leave  the  lying-in  chamber  without 
having  applied  it,  or  even  if  he  shall 
have  failed  to  do  so  forthwith  on  the 
completion  of  the  labour. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  opinion 
upon  the  importance  of  the  binder, 
generally  entertained,  has  originated  in 
tiio  nimia  dilUientia  medici,  who  therein 
performs  the  office  of  the  nurse,  and 
on  this  ground  he  objects  to  the  un- 
due importance  attached  to  such  a 
subordinate  proceeding.  Not  on  this 
ground  alone  does  he,  however,  venture 
to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  learned 
autliorities:  he  has  acquired  the  con- 
viction from  observation  during  fifteen 
years'  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
obstetric  branch  of  his  profession,  that 
bandaging  the  abdomen  immediately 
after  delivery  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  in  many  cases  absolutely  inju- 
rious ;  its  utility  being  quite  other  than 
usually  stated,  while  any  advantages 
it  offers  are  to  be  gained  by  its  employ- 
ment at  a  later  period  than  generally 
directed. 

The  writer  is  sensible  that  the  weight 
of  authority  is  against  the  opinion  that 
he  now  advances;  he  is  aware  that  men 
of  large  experience  and  of  well-merited 
reputations  attach  great  importance  to 
the  early  application  of  the  bandage. 
He  would  not  have  dared  to  call  in 
question  the  soundness  of  the  couclu-  ■ 
sions  of  such  undoubted  "  authoiities," 
had  he  not  made  this  a  subject  ol  parti- 
cular observation;  and  because  he  be- 
lieves that  more  mischief  tlian  benefit  is 
derived  therefrom.  He  trusts  that  the 
facts  and  reasonings  now  to  be  adduced 
will  satisfactorily  account  for  his  dissent, 
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and  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  pro-  i 
muli^ating  a  "  dangerous  heresy."  He 
has.  on  the  other  hand,  support  for  his 
views  in  the  writings  of  some  ohstetri- 
cians  of  known  acquirements  and 
experience.  Thus,  the  lamented  Dr. 
Hugh  Ley,  who.se  skill,  accoinplish- 
ments,  and  industry,  are  universally 
acknowledged,  was  wont  to  express  a 
strong  opinion  upon  this  subject,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Practice  of  Midwifery ; — 
■whicii  opinion  he  more  fully  stated  and 
illustrated  by  facts  diawu  from  his  own 
observation,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette. =!= 

Other  writers  also  furnish  some  war- 
rant for  the  views  entertained  by  the 
writer,  in  the  silence  they  observe  with 
regard  to  tlie  use  of  the  binder,  or  by 
the  period  at  which  they  advise  its  em- 
ployment. 

i)r.  Burnsf  does  not  enjoin  bandag- 
ing as  an  indispensable  measure  ;  hence 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  attaches 
no  great  importance  to  its  utility.  Dr. 
Men'iman.;:  from  among  other  points 
■which  heeujoinsupon  the  practitioner  to 
he  observed  before  he  leaves  the  lying-in 
chamber,  omits  all  mention  of  the  roller 
or  bandage  ;  therefore  the  inference  is, 
that  be  regarded  it  as  unimportant,  at 
least,  in  ordinary  cases.  This  inference  is 
strengthened  by  the  directions  given  by 
Dr.  MeiTiraan  for  the  management  of 
cases  of  hsemorrhage,  e  g. — "  Should 
the  placenta  be  e.Kpelled,  and  the 
haemorrhage  be  inordinate,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  means  of  subduing  it 
pressure  must  be  made  upon  the  uterine 
region  by  means  of  the  hands,  or  a 
hroad  bandage  put  round  the  body."  Dr. 
Merrimau  also  advised  that  a  hi-oad 
bandage,  to  be  tightened  gradually, 
should  be  a))plied  around  the  abdomen 
during  labour,  in  women  liable  to 
flooding.ij 

Dr.  Blundell's  directions  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  bandage  are 
thus  expressed: — "Afterwards  bracing 
the  abdomen  with  a  broad  bandage, 
applied  over  the  abdomen  externally 
to  the  dress  of  the  patient,  with 
that  degree  '>/  tension  which  may  yidd  a 
sense  of  grateful  support."  Attention 
"will  be   suhsequenlly    directed   to  this 

*  Vol.  xviii. 

t  Lectures. 

i  Difficult  Parturition. 

§  The  writer  has  occasionally  ac'opted  this 
practice,  and  has  seen  irre^fular  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  with  retention  of  the  placenta,  follow 
thereon. 


advice  by  Dr.  Blundell.  Dr.  Collins, 
in  his  great  work,  which  constitutes  so 
valuable  a  treasury  ot  facts,  advises  the 
application  of  the  bandage  after  the 
uterus  is  firmly  contracted. 

It  appears  advisable,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  this 
question,  to  examine — Istly,  the  alleged 
objects  to  be  gained  by  the  bandage; 
•2udly,  its  real  effects;  3rdly,  its  proper 
olije(;t,  and  the  right  period  for  its  apjali- 
cation. 

1st.  The  objects  alleged  to  he  gained 
by  the  application  of  the  roller  directly 
after  the  comjjletion  of  labour,  are: — 
a,  to  promote  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus ;  0,  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
after-pains;  y,  to  prevent  hajmorrhage; 
S,  to  prevent  syncope ;  and  «,  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  against  the  conse- 
quences of  sudden  alteraion  of  the 
balance  of  the  circulation,  by  which 
syncope,  inactivity  of  the  uterus, 
haemorrhage,  and  subsequent  diseases, 
have  been  produced. 

On  examining,  at  the  bedside,  the  vali- 
dity of  these  several  objects,  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  fii-st  place,  that  all,  or 
any,  of  these  supposed  ends  may  be 
gained  without  the  use  of  the  bandage. 

a.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
uterus  contracts  rapidly,  firmly,  and 
permanently,  directly  upon  delivery, 
without  the  aid  of  bandaging.  That 
such  is  the  case  a  very  short  experience 
among  the  labouring  poor  will  soon 
convince  the  clinical  student.  The  poor 
women  who  are  delivered  by  midwives, 
and  the  hundreds,  aye  thousands,  who 
are  yearly  delivered  without  any  aid, 
would,  were  it  not  so,  have  all  the 
dangers  of  uncontracted  uterus  to  con- 
tend with.  That  such  is  rarely  the 
case,  admits  of  no  doubt.* 

/3.  Tliat  measure  which  shall  promote 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus  can  hardly 
be  seriously  recommended  as  a  means 
of  lessening  the  severity  of  after-pains : 
the  contradiction  is  too  manifest  to 
require  further  comment. 

y.  For  the  ])revention  of  haemoi-- 
rhage  the  ajjplication  of  a  roller  cer- 
tainly possesses  no  claim.  Eveiy  prac- 
titioner who  bus  diligently  applied  the 
bandage  has  had  to  remove  it,  in  order  to 
apply  thatetfieient  pi-essure  to  the  uterus 
which  is  most  important  in  promoting 
its  contractions,  haemorrhnge  having 
taken  jdace  in  spite  of  the  compression 

*  .Mr.  Roberton  observes,  that  uterine 
liaemorrhage  is  unfrequent  among  the  poor. 
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that  had  been  made  by  the  bandage.  In 
tact,  tlio  tif,'litly  bandiiging  tlio  hypogas- 
tric region  with  the  addition  of  ])ads, 
compresses,  basins.  &c.  &c.  has  probably 
frequently  given  rise  to  hicmorrhage 
by  interfering  with  the  gradual  tonic 
contraction  of  the  uterus.  The  early 
application  of  a  binder  and  compress 
is  a  complete  obstacle  to  that  vigilant 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  uterus  after 
labour  which  it  is  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant 
to  pay  for  some  little  time  after  delivery. 
Where  pressure  isprojierly  made,ha;mor- 
rhage  is  not  frequently  met  with.  The 
very  olHcious  accouclicv.r,  who  loads  his 
patient's  abdomen  with  divers  pads,  and 
other  similar  contrivances,  must  fre 
queutly  have  had  occasion  to  remove 
them.  Without  these,  the  earliest  signs 
of  hfemorrbage  may  be  recognised  ;  with 
them,  they  are  often  concealed :  without 
these  hindrai]ccs,  therefore,  the  occur- 
rence may  be  arrested  at  its  outset.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  com- 
munication to  dwell  u])0U  the  treatment 
of  uterine  hfemorrhage,  but  the  above 
hints  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
bandage  has  few  claims  for  adoption 
on  that  score. 

8.  The  prevention  of  syncope  is 
undoubtedly  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  ;  it  calls,  therefoi-e,  for  very 
full  examination,  as  obtainable  by  the 
use  of  the  bandage  after  labour.  The 
indication  for  its  use  in  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  syncope  is  theoretically  de- 
duced by  analogy  from  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  the  application  of  abdominal 
compression  during  the  operation  of  pa- 
racentesis. Here,  althougl)  an  analogy 
does  undoubtedly  exist,  the  cases  are 
far  from  parallel — the  conditions  not 
identical — at  least  not  in  labour  unat- 
tended with  flooding.  When  ha;mor- 
rhage  from  the  uterus  occurs,  the  heart 
is  then  physiologically  afiected  in  the 
same  manner  as  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dropsical  efiusion  has  suddenly 
been  removed  from  the  abdomen.  The 
removal  of  the  pressure  from  surround- 
ing vessels  in  the  one  case  being  per- 
formed in  the  upright  or  sitting  posture, 
suddenly  empties  the  lieart  of  its  blood, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  is  emptied  by  a 
sudden  gush  from  the  uteiiis.  In 
natural  labour  there  are  these  points  of 
physiological  difference :  the  heart  is 
not  suddenly  deprived  of  a  quantity  of 
blood,  because  the  mass  of  blood  pre- 
\iously    circulating    in    the    enlarged 


vi'ssfls  and  hypertrophied  structure  of 
tlie  uterus  is  thrown  back  upon  the 
aorta  pari  passu  with  the  diminution  of 
the  tumour  by  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus.  The  consequent  removal  of 
pressure  from  the  surrounding  vessels 
is  therefore  compensated  by  the  non- 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arterial 
system,  which,  so  far,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  com})ression 
which  is  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  the  sudden  change  in  the 
state  of  the  circulation  that  takes  place 
in  tapping.  Cases  of  excessive  quantity 
of  licjuor  amnii,  triplet  and  quartet  cases, 
form  instances  in  which  the  analogy 
with  the  effect  of  tapping  becomes  closer. 
The  difference  in  position  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  an  analogy  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  these 
two  conditions.  In  tapping,  the  posi- 
tion is  erect — in  labour,  it  is  horizontal- 
To  this  rule  of  difi'erence,  however,  ex- 
ceptions occur ;  parturition  sometimes 
occurs  so  rapidly,  and  so  unexpectedly, 
tliat  delivery  takes  place  before  the  par- 
turient woman  can  assume  the  recum- 
bent posture.  That  such  exceptional 
cases  do  not  invalidate  the  rule  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  their  rarity,  and  also  by 
the  evil  consequences  that  often  follow 
thereon.  It  may  be  remarked  then  for 
these  reasons,  that  it  is  obvious  that 
women  after  delivery  have  not  to  thank 
the  bandage  for  their  exemption  from, 
syncope.  The  writer  lias  never  seen  a 
case  of  mere  syncope  occuning  after 
labour,  where  the  horizontal  posture  has 
been  carefully  observed  for  some  hours, 
although  he  has  systematically  ne- 
glected to  apply  the  bandage.  He  has 
occasionally  seen  it,  and  has  heard  of 
even  fatal  syncope  where  this  precaution 
of  the  horizontal  position  has  been, 
violated. 

6.  Having  above  disposed  of  the 
futility  of  the  argument  for  the  use  of 
the  bandage  to  prevent  hiemorrhage  or 
syncope,  other  evils  supposed  to  be  con- 
sequent upon  a  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  are  obviously 
as  little  likely  to  be  benefited  by  that 
contrivance. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  alleged  occa- 
sions that  call  for  the  use  of  the 
bandage ;  for  all  which  occasions  ban- 
daging the  abdomen  is  "  a  custom  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance." Jt  is  time  that  the  second  divi- 
sion of  this  subiect  be  examined. 
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2nd.  The  real  eflPect  of  bandaging  the 
abdomen  after  delivery. 

a.  It  affords  support  to  the  abdominal 
walls,  if  applied  moderately  firmly. 

)3.  It  gives  comfort  to  the  patient,  and 
meets  her  wishes  or  prejudices  with 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
figure.  Among  its  effects,  wliich  are  not 
so  harmless  as  these,  are  its  aggravation 
of  after  pains,  and  the  inducement  of 
irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus; 
its  obstruction  to  manipulations;  its 
interference  with  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  its  displacing  the  uterus,  and 
causing  obliquity,  prolapsus,  &c.,  of  that 
organ  ;  its  interference  with  a  most 
valuable  means  of  controlling  uterine 
haemorrhage,  viz.,  the  compression  of 
the  aorta.  All  these  are  highly  impor- 
tant matters,  and  are  to  be  found  among 
the  consequences  of  the  tight  bandag- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  some  practi- 
tioners. 

3rd.  The  consideration  of  the  two 
preceding  topics  leads  to  that  of  the 
third, — the  proper  object  of,  and  right 
period  for,  the  application  of  the  ban- 
dage. The  first  point  may  be  very 
briefly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Blundell.  It  is  to  be  applied  "  with 
that  degree  of  tension  which  may  yield 
a  sense  of  grateful  sujjport."  This  is  the 
whole  truth  of  the  question — the  sole 
object  of  the  bandage  is  to  afford  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  support ;  it  is  not 
to  effect  forcible  compression  of  the 
abdomen. 

Tlie  proper  period  for  its  employment 
is  therefore  not  until  the  uterus  lias 
firaily  contracted,-"  the  patient  having 
been  left  to  undisturbed  rest  for  at  least 
two  hours,  has  had  her  linen  changed, 
and  is  being  "  put  to  bed."  Before  this 
period  it,  as  has  been  shown,  is  but 
an  incumbrance.  At  tliis  time  the 
bandage  will  afi"ord  "  a  sense  of  grateful 
support,"  and  will  meet  the  patient's 
prejudice  with  reference  to  the  preser- 
vation of  her  figure — a  prejudice  which 
may  in  this  way  be  harmlessly  hu- 
moured; it  being  emphatically  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  patient, 
and  lier  attendants,  that  the  application 
of  a  bandage  is  of  infinitely  less  impor- 
tance thau  quiet  rest ;  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  more  effectually 
and  naturally  induced  by  the  child's 
mouth   at  the  nipple,  than  by   all  the 

*  This,  it  has  been  already  said,  is  the  period 
assiKUfd  tor  its  application  by  Dr.  Collins,  and 
some  other  writers. 


screwing  and  squeezing  machines  that 
ever  were  contrived. =i= 

If  the  necessity  of  any  proceeding  may 
be  measured  by  the  end  it  is  intended 
to  serve,  most  assuredly  the  im])ortauce 
of  the  abdominal  bandage  has  been  much 
overrated.  The  preceding  remarks  have 
shown  that  its  alleged  objects  are  not 
obtained,  even  if  they  be  desirable  ;  that 
its  real  effects  are  either  trifling,  or  evil; 
that  its  proper  object  is  of  a  very  subor- 
dinate character,  and  pertaining  ratlier 
to  the  functions  of  the  nurse  than  to 
those  of  the  medical  attendant.  The 
space  now  occupied  by  this  paper  would 
not  have  been  requested,  merely  to  point 
out  the  inefficiency  of  bandaging  for 
certain  supposed  purposes,  had  it  not 
been  also  attended  with  the  objections 
and  evil  consequences  that  have  been 
stated,  and  for  whicli  reasons  it  is  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  less  urgently- 
enforced. 

It  is  at  the  present  day  a  matter  of 
no  sliglit  moment,  that  all  unneces- 
sary interference  and  manipulations 
connected  with,  or  bearing  upon  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  should  be  avoided. 
For  this  reason,  an  apparently  insig- 
nificant, but  really  impoitant  prac- 
tical point  in  obstetric  practice,  is 
deferentiall}'  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  readers  of  the  Mkuical 
Gazette,  a  periodical  that  has  been 
correctly  entitled  a  Journal  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

Upper  Holloway, 
June  21, 1851. 

THE  CENSUS  IN  lEELAND. 

On  Monday  last  a  corrected  Parliamentary 
paper  of  the  census  in  Ireland  was  printed. 
The  decrease  is  20  per  cent,  between  1841 
and  1851.  In  1841  the  total  number  of 
persons  was  8,175, 12-i,  and,  ou  the  31st 
of  March  last,  6,515,79-i ;  being  a  decrease 
of  1,659,330,  or  20  per  cent. 

*  Dr.  Hugh  Ley  stated,  that  he  had  found  the 
bandage  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
uterus,  after  havina:  contracted  to  its  usual  size 
and  hardness  after  labour,  again  relaxes  and 
fills  with  blood;  this  process|of  contraction  and 
relaxation  being  several  times  repeated.  In  such 
cases  the  writer  has  not  ventui  cd  to  apply  the 
bandage  until  he  has  been  sure  that  the  contrac- 
tion was  permanent,  and  this  for  the  reasons 
already  advanced  against  its  employment  for  the 
prevention  of  hii^nioi  rhage. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  (Clinical  Report),  with  regard 
to  the  same  class  of  cases,  offers  the  same  advice; 
taking  at  the  same  time  occasion  to  point  out 
the  ineiliciency  of  introducing  the  hand  in  the 
uterus  to  promote  its  contraction  in  such  cases, 
and  dwells  upon  the  mischievous  results  of  this 
too  ready  tampering  with  so  delicate  an  organ.. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1851. 

It  is  with  great  iilcasurc  that  avo  direct 
tlio  attontiou  of  our  readers  to  the 
Examination  Papkrs  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College,  at  Bombay. h:  This 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  native  candidates  in  the  Bombay 
Presitteucy  have  jiresented  themselves 
for  examination  at  the  College,  and  have 
recei.ed  diijlomas  conferring  on  them 
the  privilege  of  practising  throughout 
our  Indian  empii-e.  From  a  report  now 
lyiug  before  us,  we  learn  that  eight  out 
of  nine  candidates  for  the  honour  were 
found  on  examination  to  be  fully  quali 
fied  ;  and  that  the  answers  which  they 
returned  to  the  various  questions  were 
highly  creditable  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  the  institution  in  which  they 
received  their  education.  In  addition 
to  these  questions,  practical  examina- 
tions were  held  on  clinical  reports  of 
cases  in  the  Hospital, — on  Anatomy 
and  Surgical  Anatomy,  with  operations 
in  the  Dissecting-room,  and  on  Chemis- 
try and  Medical  Jiuisprudence  in  the 
Laboratory.  The  whole  ])eriod  devoted 
to  the  various  examinations  was  eleven 
days.  We  exti'act  the  following  remarks 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  M'Leunan,  the 
Government  Examiner: — 

"  The  examinations  throughout  have 
Leen  strictly  practical,  and  on  all  the 
subjects  have  been  conducted  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  extent 
of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  prac- 
tice, and  have  been,  as  much  as  possible, 
intended  to  obviate  any  dependence  of 
the  candidates  on  retentive  memories, 
for  finding  answers  to  the  questions 
given. 

Having  at  one  time  had  my  thoughts 
much  dnected  towards  the  medical  edu- 
cation of  natives,  I  had  never  entertained 

*  See  our  last  number,  page  439. 


a  doubt  that  they  were  as  capable  of 

acquiring  the  preliminaiy  informntion 
necessary  for  the  i'oiujdation  of  a  medi- 
cal education  as  any  men  whatsoever; 
but  1  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  their 
I'casoning  powers,  and  as  to  their  cor- 
rect and  useful  ap])lication  oftbat,  jjre- 
Hminary  knowledge,  to  the  recognition, 
discrimination,  and  ti'eatmcnt  of  various 
forms  and  shadt's  of  disease,  not  differ- 
ing in  name  though  ditfering  in  other 
matters  of  far  gi-eater  import  than 
name. 

The  result  of  these  examinations 
has  gone  fai'  to  remove  my  doubts 
on  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  examina- 
tions can  test  fitness  for  engagement 
in  medical  and  surgical  practice,  the 
graduates  of  the  Grant  jNledical  College 
have  jjroved  their  fitness  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  I  believe  is  ever  done  in 
Eta-ope. 

Such  knowledge  could  not  have  been 
acquired  excepting  by  great  industry  on 
then-  part,  but  its  acquisition  has  in 
my  opinion  been  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  pains  taken,  and  to  the 
judgment  shown  in  their  instruction 
by  the  Principal  and  the  Professors." 

We  learn  from  the  address  of  Dr. 
Morehead,  the  Principal,  that  Grant 
College  has  been  founded  about  fifteen 
years,  and  that  courses  of  medical 
instruction  have  been  given  in  it  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Of  its  founder, 
and  the  objects  of  its  foundation,  we 
have  the  following  description : — 

"  Familiar  from  his  early  years  with 
India,  its  people,  their  customs,  their 
wants,  Sir  Kobert  Grant  was  well  aware 
that  the  medical  art,  as  followed  in  this 
country,  was  most  defective,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  people  were  subjected 
to  suflering,  which  a  scientific  art,  prac- 
tised by  enlightened  and  conscientious 
men,  would  go  far  to  ameliorate  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  anticipate  that  another 
important  end  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  gained.  He  justly  reasoned  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature  to  conclude  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  educated  and  up- 
right men  to  be  the  ministers  of  good  to 
others,  amid  the  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
in  the  hours  of  physical  suffering 
and  mental  anguish,  without  shedding 
around  them  the  influence  of  their 
enlightenment,  and  thu8  tending  to  ele- 
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■vate  the  intellectual  and  moral  condi 
tion  of  their  country.  It  was  with  the 
object  of  conferring  advantages  such  as 
these  upon  the  peojjle  of  Western  India, 
that  this  College  was  endowed.  The  ends 
aimed  at  were  truly  important,  and  the 
principle  of  easy  comprehension.  Yet 
there  were  not  men  wanting  who 
anticipated  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
fulfilment ;  who  believed  that  there 
existed  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the 
people  against  an  European  system  of 
medicine;  and  who  questioned  the  apti- 
tude of  the  youth  of  India  to  attain  to 
the  necessary  acquirements. 

"  In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it 
seems  sti'ange  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  gravely  entertained — for  surely  it 
is  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  man  in  a  state  of  suffering  will 
court  relief,  and  accept  it  readily,  from 
whatever  hand  it  comes,  and  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  presented  to 
him.  In  regard  to  the  second  objection, 
it  is  amply  refuted  by  the  proceedings 
of  this  day.  To  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  the  acquirements  of  these 
young  graduates  have  been  tested  it  is 
not  my  province  to  explain,  for  it  has 
been  wisely  ordered  by  the  rules  of  the 
College  that  the  final  examination  shall 
Tae  conducted  and  reported  ujjon  by 
■officers  unconnected  with  it." 

The  prosperity  of  this  College  is,  we 
believe,  in  great  part  due  to  the  Prin- 
■cipal,  Dr.  Morehead,  who  is  well 
known  in  Eui'ope  for  his  excellent 
•contributions  to  medical  literature,  and 
who  appears  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  at  Bombay  by  his  activity, 
benevolence,  and  zeal,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution. 
His  spirit  of  justice,  mild  demeanour, 
and  personal  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  students,  have  won  for  him  that 
respect  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  who 
presided  on  the  occasion,  no  lapse  of 
time  or  change  of  situation  will  obli- 
terate. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Morehead's  address 
to  the  students  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, and  we  here  transcribe  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  it.  The  advice  which  he 
therein  gives  to  the  native  students  of 


India,  may  fairly  serve  for  the  basis  of 
some  of  our  October  Introductories  now 
in  process  of  manufacture  for  English 
students.  Gentlemen  in  want  of  ma- 
terials for  an  introductory  lecture  can- 
not do  better  than  follow  the  example 
thus  set  them  by  Dr.  Morehead: — 

"  You  well  know  that  all  human  pur- 
suits, whose  aims  are  good  and  useful, 
rise  or  fall  in  theii'  cliaracter  accorcUng 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  cultivated. 
Of  no  ]iursuit  is  this  more  truly  the 
case  than  of  the  profession  of  Medicine. 
When  studied  and  practised  bj  scien- 
tific and  conscientious  men,  it  is  Indeed 
a  noble  pursuit.  Pieflect  calmly  on  its 
aims,  consider  its  acts,  and  yoi.  wiU 
find  it  impossible  to  view  it  in  any 
other  light  than  tliis.  Should,  howtver, 
doubts  still  linger  in  your  minds,  tnen 
turn  to  the  pages  of  its  history,  aad 
a  glance  at  these  will  convince  you  that 
they  are  filled  witli  the  names  of  many 
who  rank  among  the  distinguished  in 
the  world's  history  for  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness. 

"  Whilst  this  is  the  true  aspect  in 
which  the  profession  of  medicine  should 
always  appear,  it  is  not,  however,  to 
be  denied,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant,  the  avaricious,  the  selfish, 
this  noble  pursuit  maV:  often  has,  and 
always  will,  become  a  degraded  and  ia- 
jiu'ious  ti-ade. 

"It  would  be  ungenerous  in  this  hour 
of  triumph  and  congi'atulation  to  seem 
to  augur  Ul  of  those  whose  career, 
hitherto,  has  been  one  of  continued 
j^romise  and  success.  But  I  have  been 
led  to  make  allusion  to  this,  the  true 
point  of  view  from  which  the  profession 
of  medicine  should  be  regarded,  rallier 
with  the  object  of  suggesting  reflections 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  care 
to  think  of  these  things, — who  do  not 
clearly  undei-stand  why  it  is  that  the 
art  of  medicine  has  been  from  time  to 
time  a  favourite  theme  with  the  satinst, 
— who  fail  to  perceive  that  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  is  brought  into  relation 
with  human  nature  iu  its  hours  of 
pliysical  sufieriugand  mental  weakness; 
and  that  while  this  relationship  is  an 
arena  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  oiu" 
best  faculties  and  affections,  it  is  also 
one  most  favourable  for  the  dishonest 
jiracticcs  of  the  ignorant  pretender.  It 
would    be  well  were  these  facts  more 
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generally  and  more  clearly  boruo  in 
miiul.-it  would  tend  to  a  more  jnst 
ajipreciiUion  of  an  houourable  and  use- 
ful professiou,  and  serve  to  silouce  tiie 
lli|)|)aut  couiiuentsof  uuoducated  aud 
nulliiukinf,^  men. 

"  I  iiere  is  still  a  sulijoot  to  which  I 
would   invite   your   atttnition,   and    on 
wliicli  1  would  venture  to  oU'er  to  you  a 
few  words  of  caution.     You  must  care- 
fully  «,niard  yourselves  against  feeling 
disiiiipointment  if  you  do  not  so  soon 
as  vou  wish,  or  perhaps  so  soon  as  yon 
deserve,  attain  to  that   degree  of  pro- 
fessional success    wiiich   tlie   sanguine 
e.\|Ket.uious   of  youth,   or  the   partial 
jud;^inent  of  friends,  may  have  led  you 
to  auiicipate.     Bear  in  mind  that  you 
are  at  present  like  well-traiued  coursers 
prepared  and  ready  to  start  for  the  race 
—  lint  tiiat  there  must  be  time,  much 
eft'ort  and   endurance,  before  you   can 
hope  to  reach  the  goal.     Never  forget 
that  the  life  of  a  metlical  man,  if  rightly 
spent,  is  one  of  constant  study  aud  ob- 
servaticm,  and  progressive  improvement. 
Each  year  as  it  passes  finds  him  wiser 
and   more   capable   of  performing  the 
important  duties  of  bis  calling.     And 
this  truth,  which,  rest  assured,  will  in 
the  course  of  years  b-come  a  conviction 
of  your  own  mincis,  is  not  unknown  to 
others.     Fix   these  principles  in   your 
minds — never  rest  satisfied  with   your 
acquirements.     Always  look  beyond  to 
some  point  of  knowledgs  to  which  you 
may  endeavour  to  ascend ;   and  under 
the  guidance  of  rules  of  action  such  as 
these,  witli  patience,  perseverance,  just 
humility  and  integrity,  you  may  be  sure 
that   the   time   will    come   when    your 
success  will  equal  all  just  and  reason- 
able expectations. 

"Thus,  then,  you  will  not  fail  to  have 
observed,  that  in  all  that  has  been  said 
to  you  this  day,  there  has  been  no  at- 
temfit  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
the  season  of  labour  is  over  and  gone. 
Aud  in  tills  does  it  seem  to  you  that 
tliere  is  ground  for  complaint?  Is  it 
hard,  that  after  years  of  arduous  appli- 
cation in  College  there  should  be  yet 
no  promise  of  repose, — that  you  should 
he  yet  requiied  to  labour  on  and  on, 
without  any  prosi)ect  of  its  coming  to 
a  close?  Such,  I  feel  assured,  caunot 
he  your  reflections.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
privilege  which  members  of  the  medi 
cal  profession  enjoy  above  most  others, 
tbal  study  as  they  may  there  is  always 
something  beyond,  to  which  the  mind  may 


direct  its  energies.  Why  this  is  to  be 
desired,  you  need  not  to  be  told,  for 
youabcady  well  know  that  human  liH])pi- 
ness  is  not  to  bp  found  iu  hours  of 
idleness  and  scenes  of  }deasure,  but  iu 
the  regulated  and  steady  ap]ilication 
of  our  mental  j)owers  and  att'cctions  to 
subjects  of  usefulness  to  others." 

We  shall  add  to  these  extracts  a  part 
of  the  address  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as 
they  contain  some  sound  and  excellent 
advice  by  which  both  students  and 
practitioners  may  profit. 

"  The  next  gi-eat  moral  duty  in- 
cumbent on  the  medical  profession  is 
that  of  inviolable  secrecy  in  the  confi- 
dence bestowed  on  you  by  your  pa 
tients.  Tliere  is  something  to  a  delicate 
mind  most  reptdsive  in  the  idea  that 
the  various  infirmities  whicii  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  which  have  necessitated  the 
calling  iu  of  the  physician,  sliouid  be 
made  the  subject  of  ribald  remark,  and 
idle  tittle-tattle  m  a  bazaar.  Be  as- 
sured that  as  your  success  in  profes- 
sional life  must  depend  much  on  the 
opinion  entertained  of  your  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  good  tact,  that  any  sins 
in  the  direction  I  have  mentioned  will 
redound  severely  against  you. 

"A  third  duty  capable  of  being  dis- 
charged by  the  medical  practitioner  with 
great  advantage  to  society,  arises  from 
the  position  of  trust  and  confidence 
which  he  fills  in  a  household  where  he 
usually  enters  as  a  benefactor.  When 
some  loved  relative  is  on  a  sick  bed,  and 
the  whole  family  is  tortured  by  the  sight 
of  symi)torns  they  cauuot  account  for, 
and  pains  they  are  unable  to  assuage, 
the  visit  of  the  plivsician  is  carefully 
looked  for,  and  his  footfall  listened  to 
with  bi-eathless  interest,  as  the  har- 
binger of  relief  to  the  suflferer.  It  is 
not  surprising  thai  in  such  situations, 
and  at  such  a  crisis,  the  influence  of 
the  physician  should  become  ]ireponde- 
rating  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understnnd  the 
jealousy  of  all  systems  of  law,  or  prohi- 
bitions in  some,  against  death  bed  be- 
quests to  the  medical  attendant.  But 
the  influence  they  acquire  may  be — nay, 
ought  to  be — legitimately  employed  ia 
])rompting  to  those  duties  which  nearly 
every  man  possessed  of  fortune  and 
family  has  to  discharge  belore  his  death; 
and  for  this  end,  a  knowledge  of  the 
legal  form  of  the  country  requisite  for 
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testaments  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  physician." 

So  long  as  the  Grant  ^ledical  Col- 
lege is  presided  over  by  a  principal  like 
Dr.  Morehead,  and  so  long  as  it  is  sup 
ported  by  men  like  Sir  Erskine  Perry, 
its  prosperity  is  secured,  and  tlie  benefits 
of  such  an  institution  will  be  ultimately 
felt  in  every  part  of  our  Indian  empire. 


In  our  last  week's  number  (page  438), 
we  inserted  a  short  report  of  a  trial  for 
child-murder,  which  has  recently  taken 
place  at  the  Livei-pool  Assizes.  Our 
■object  in  adverting  to  it,  is  to  show  the 
extraordinary  latitude  which  counsel  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  take  in  conducting 
a  defence  on  thes3  occasions.  It  was 
proved  by  the  medical  evidence,  that 
•when,  the  body  of  the  child  was  found, 
it  was  doubled  up  like  a  ball :  there  was 
a  thin  cord  tied  round  the  neck,  and  its 
feet  were  tied  to  its  neck.  The  surgeon 
who  examined  the  body,  and  to  whose 
competency  no  objection  appears  to 
have  been  taken,  deposed  that  from  the 
post-mortem  examination,  the  child  had, 
in  his  judgment,  been  Sorn  alive,  that  it 
had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that 
the  cord  round  its  neck  had  caused  the 
strangulation.  Notwithstanding  this 
clear  evidence,  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  defence  was  allowed  to  tell  the  jury 
that  all  the  appearances  found  on  the 
child  were  consistent  with  its  having 
been  born  dead.  Thus,  we  are  led  to 
infer,  that  it  is  quite  a  natural  condition 
for  a  child  to  be  born  with  a  string 
tied  round  its  neck,  tightly  enough  to 
produce  what  is  called  strangulation 
in  a  breathing  child— and  with  its  feet 
tied  to  its  neck !  The  Prisoners'  Counssl 
Act  was  passed  some  years  since,  under 
the  pretence  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  the  purposes  oi  justice ! 
A  defence  like  that  above  mentioned, 
shows  a  gross  and  scandalous  abuse  of 
the  privileges  confeiTcd  by  the  Act. 


If  this  license  of  counsel  is  to  be  con- 
tinued— if  any  legal  gentleman,  unac- 
quainted with  medical  science,  who 
happens  to  be  retained  for  the  defence, 
is  to  be  permitted  to  contradict,  on  his 
own  bare  statement,  a  medical  opinion 
based  on  facts,  then  it  h  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  put  females  on  their  trial 
for  child-murder,  or  to  call  for  medical 
evidence  in  support  of  such  charges. 
The  Prisoners'  Counsel  Act,  thus  carried 
out,  instead  of  aiding  justice,  will 
actually  defeat  it,  by  leading  to  the 
escape  of  a  large  number  of  criminals. 


Experience  tends  to  show  that  even 
when  properly  carried  out,  a  School  of 
Practical  Chemistry  has  hitherto  proved, 
in  a  financial  point  of  view,  a  complete 
failure.  The  Pioy.vl  College  of  Che- 
mistry maintains  its  ground,  not  by  the 
fees  of  pupils,  but  by  the  contributions 
of  a  number  of  liberal-minded  persons 
who  have  thus  combined  to  promote  what 
tliey  consider  a  public  benefit.  The 
Practical  Laboratory  of  the  Ph.^rmacett- 
TicAL  SoctETY,  in  Spite  of  a  very  fair 
amount  of  support,  is  stated  to  have 
always  been  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  As  to  the  Practi- 
cal Chemistry  Courses  of  the  London 
Hospital  Schools,  called  into  operation 
during  the  last  summer  by  the  rules  of. 
the  Apothecaries'  Society,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  if  institutions  like  the 
College  of  Chemistry  and  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  consisting  of  many 
hundreds  of  annual  contributors,  cannot 
succeed  in  making  their  laboratories 
self-supporting,  there  is  still  less  chance 
of  success  among  schools  in  which  the 
number  of  pupile  is  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  our  belief  with  res]icct  to  these 
private  courses  that  one  of  two  results 
has  followed  the  new  regulation  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,— either  the  Prac- 
tical instruction  has  been  nominally 
given,  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  ap« 
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paratus  and  chemicals,  and  therefore 
with  but  little  benefit  to  tho  pupil ;  or 
the  iuritructiou  has  been  atibrdod  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  the  funds  of  the  sciiool 
have    suffered     in-oportionably.       The 
question  necessarily  arises — Is  a  fresh 
fee  to  bo   levied  on  the  pupil,  or  is  an 
annual  deduction  to  be  made  from  the 
fees  paid  for  other  courses  of  lectures  ? 
On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  said  niedical 
education  is  already  very  expensive ; 
but,  on  the  other,  fees  for  lectures  are 
now  so  reduced  by  competition,  as  to 
render  any  fresh  charge  upon  the  fuiuls 
a  serious  injury  to   those  engaged  in 
teaching.  Unless  these  Practical  Labora- 
tories are  by  some  means  or  other  made 
self-supporting,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  success  will   attend   them.      The 
present  plan  leads  to  the  imposition  of 
a  pecuniary  fine  on  all  the  professors 
connected  with   a   school,  and  throws 
upon  them   an   additional   amount  of 
work,  wiiich  they  must  either  undertake 
among  themselves,  or  pay  others   for 
undertaking.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement  is 
conferred  on  the  pupil,  and  the  iiljury 
is  unmttingly  inflicted  upon  the  Pro- 
fessors by  the  Apothecsiries'  Society. 


Wk  must  join  our  voice  to  that  of  our 
contemporaries  in  reference  to  the  open 
and  paljtable  encouragement  which  the 
Kuglish  law  affords  to  those  non-pro- 
i'essional  persons  who  have  ignorantly 
trifled  with  huw.an  life.  A  man  was 
lately  tried  and  acquitted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  the  charge  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  a  boy  by  administering  to 
^I'm  a  noxious  vegetable  powder.     It 

-s  not  clearljr  and  distinctly  proved 
mat  the  boy  had  died  from  the  effects 
jOf  this  powder,  and  the  pidsoner  was 
I  consequently  acquitted. 

In  charging  the  jury,  Mr  Justice 
"kViGHTMAN  observed  that  — 


"It  would  be  very  hard  indeed  upon 
a  medical  man,  or  any  other  person,  if, 
because  the  patient  lie  was  attending 
died,  ho  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  charge 
of  manslaughter;  and,  if  it  were  to  be 
so,  very  few  men  (including  of  course 
'  other  jiersons'  besides  medical  men  : 
En.  G.v/..)  would  like  to  incur  the  re- 
sjjonsibility  of  practising  the  science  (?) 
of  pliysic." 

The  "  other  person"  who  was  accused 
of  manslaughter  in  this  case  happened 
to  be  a  Potato  salesman :  we  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  on  Greengrocers  generally  to 
charge  them  with  manslaughter,  be- 
cause individuals  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  swallow  powerful  medicines  pre- 
scribed by  them,  happen  to  die;  and 
fm-ther,  that  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  there  are  very  few  gi-een-gi-ocers 
who  would  like  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  practising  the  science  of  physic ! 
This  inference  may  be  in  accordance 
with  strict  law,  but  we  think  most 
grown-up  persons  who  take  a  common- 
sense  view  of  such  matters,  will  agree 
with  us,  that  the  hardship  is  more  likely 
to  fall  on  the  ignorant  and  confiding 
public,  than  on  the  rash  dealers  in 
vegetables. 

In  this  extraordinary  charge  we  are 
further  told : — 

"  It  might  appear  to  be  improper  to 
administer  such  medicines  in  a  case 
where  the  stomach  was  already  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  yet  there  tlid  not 
seem  to  be  any  evidence  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  {i.  e.  the  Green-grocer)  was 
aware  of  the  fact." 

The  law  (as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Wightman)  here  assumes  that  Green- 
grocers in  general  (and  the  Potato- 
salesman  in  particular)  could  not  be 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  dabbling 
with  physic,  unless  evidence  were  ad- 
duced to  show  that  they  were  fully  aware 
of  the  existence  of  latent  disease,  which 
would  render  the  use  of  then-  medicines 
dangerous  !  Is  the  maxim  of  ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam  so  completely  exploded, 
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that  in  death  from  the  exhibition  of 
noxious  drugs  by  uneducated  persons, 
it  is  henceforth  to  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  exculpation  that  they 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
ease which  none  but  those  who  have 
received  a  regular  medical  education 
can  be  supposed  competent  to  detect 
and  recognise?  If  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  gi'een-grocery  trade  does  not  im-  | 
part  to  a  man  a  knowledge  of  medical 
diagnosis,  and  if  no  medical  man  be 
consulted  by  the  green-grocer,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  that  species  of 
evidence  which  Mr.  Justice  Wightman 
holds  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
conviction  in  such  a  case,  is  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

We  have  a  recognised  body  of  licensed 
pUots  well  acquainted  by  education  and 
practice  with  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
of  the  Thames  and  the  British  Channel. 
One  of  these  men  may,  by  some  acci-  I 
dent  which  no  exercise  of  skill  could 
prevent,  wreck  a  vessel  and  leod  to  the 
loss  of  life.    He  is  tried  for  manslaughter 
and  justly   acquitted,   because  he  had 
done  all  that  human  power  and  skill 
could  do  to  avert  an  evil  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  was  aware.   A  "  green- 
grocer," falsely  representing  himself  as 
a  pilot,  undertakes  to  navigate  a  vessel, 
and  deludes  the  captain  and  crew  with 
a  perfect  idea  of  his  competency  for  the 
task.     The  vessel  is  wrecked,  a  life  is 
lost,  and  the  false  pilot  is  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.     The  learned  judge  tells 
the  jury  that  "  it  would  be  very  hard  on 
a  regular  pilot,  or  any  other  person,  if 
he  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  cliarge  of 
manslaughter,    because    a    ship     was 
wrecked  and  a  life  was  lost  while  it  was 
under  his  care.     If  it  were  so,  very  few 
men  would  like  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  undertaking  the  pilotage  of 
vessels.     The   course   which  this  man 
had  steered  was  certainly  improper,  yet 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 


was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  shoal 
upon  which  the  vessel  was  wrecked  " 

Have  we  overstrained  the  analogy?  We 
believe  not.     It  is  just  as  important  to 
the  lives  of  the  public  that  a  man  who, 
without  education,  presumes    to    pre- 
scribe powerful   medicines,   should  be 
able  to  recognise  those  cases  in  which 
they  will  necessarily  place  life  in  dan- 
ger, as  that  a  person  who  undertakes  to 
pilot  a  vessel  should  be  aware  of  the 
unseen  dangers  of  the  river  or  sea  which 
he  navigates.     For  this  reason  we  con- 
demn the  law,  if  it  be  law,  as  confeiring 
a  most  dangerous  encouragement  on  all 
classes  of  quacks.     It  is  an  outrage  on 
justice  and  common  sense,  and  is  op- 
posed to  those  principles  of  law  by  which 
life  is  protected  on  railways,  in  steam- 
boats, in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
and  in  all  trades  in  which  injury  to  life 
and  limb  may  occur  through  unskilful- 
ness.     In  all  cases,  except  in  reference 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  incompe- 
tency and  rashness  arising  from  igno- 
rance   receive  their  due    punishment. 
On  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, according  to  the  law  as  here  ex- 
pounded, the  object  appears  to  be  to 
confer  entire  impunity  for  fatal  results. 


We  lately  made  some  remarks  on  the 
propriety  of  establishing  an  Asylum  in 
this  country  for  the  special  reception  of 
all  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  who  have  been  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  intends  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  House  of  Lords  at  an  early 
period  of  the  next  session :  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  advantage  of 
the  plan,  which  has  been  already  con- 
ceded to  Ireland,  will  be  extended  by' 
an  act  of  tlie  Legislature  to  Englandi 
and  Scotland. 

Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Somerset  Asylum, 
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who  has  writteu  on  tliis  subject,  justly 
observes  that  a  diribrence  ought  to  bo 
made  between  ah  Asylum  and  a  Prison, 
and  adduces  tlie  followiuj,'  oof,'i'iit  rea- 
sons lor  an  immediate  change  : — 

"In   the  second  iihic(\   allowing  cri- 
minal   hnuitics   the   siime    amount    of 
liberty  wiiich  is  considered  reijuisito  tor 
the  comfort   and   successful    treatment 
of  the  otlier  jiatients,  afiords  the  former 
many   0[ijiortuni(ies   of  eil'ecting   their 
escape  ;    thus  leaving  society  oj)en  to 
violence   and   wrong   at   the   hands  of 
individuals  wlio  are  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  of  having  a  plea   to   shield  theru 
.  from   the  ])enalties  attached    to  crime. 
The    ('ommissioners   of    Lunacy   have 
bronglit  this    subject   under   the    cou- 
sidvnition  of  the  Home  Secretary  ;  and, 
from  their  Jifth  report,  it  appears  that 
there  were  .'Uit  criminal  lunatics  in  con 
finement  last  year,   one  of  whom  con- 
trived to  escape  no  less  than  six  times 
from  a  licensed  house. 

'•  In  the  third  place,  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  criminals  who 
have  either  escaped  the  hands  of  justice 
by  feigning  insanity,  or  been  ac(iuitted 
of  criuje  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
who  have  subsequently  ajipeared  in  lull 
mental  vigour,  and,  finding  themselves 
imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  j^eriod, 
become  desperate,  and  induced  to  exert 
all  their  energies  in  creating  disafl'ection 
in  the  minds  of  the  other  patients,  and 
materially  interfering  with  the  success- 
ful trea  ment  of  these,  and  with  good 
order  in  the  asylum." 

The  force  of  those  objections  to  the 
present  loose  system  of  associating 
criminal  lunatics  of  every  degree  with 
those  who  have  committed  no  crime,  is 
so  obvious  that  we  do  not  think  the 
proposed  measm'e  can  meet  with  serious 
opposition. 


itebietoe. 


THE  CHOLEEA  IN  JAMAICA. 

Kews  from  Jamaica  up  to  the  date  of 
August  11,  makes  no  special  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  island  with  respect  to 
cholera,  from  which  wo  ch-aw  the  interence 
that  the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  in  a 
great  degree  subsided.  It  is  simply  an- 
nomiced  that  cholera  had  broken  out  among 
the  troops  stationed  at  !Newc;istle,  and  that 
.in  certain  districts  the  small-pox  was  very 
prevalent. 


Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine.    Hy  John 

JllUillKS     ISKNNI.IT,     M.I).,     I'.U.S.K., 

Professor  ol  tin;  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the 
University  of  Jvlinburgh. 
Wii  have  before  us  the  fourth  jiart  of 
these  valuable  lectures,  its  subject  being 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  The 
consideration  of  these  is  preceded  by 
a  brief  account  of  the  structure,  ar- 
rangement, and  functions  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  author  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing generali/ations  on  the  pathological 
laws  which  regulate  diseased  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  : — 

"  1.  The  amount  of  fluids  within  tlie  cra- 
nium must  always  be  the  same  so  long  as 
its  osseous  walls  are  capable  of  resisting 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

"2.  All  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  increased,  perverted,  or  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  degree  of  stimu- 
lus or  disease  operating  on  its  various 
parts.  • 

"  3.  The  seat  of  the  chsease  in  the  ner- 
vous system  influences  the  natiu-e  of  the 
I^henomena  or  symptoms  produced. 

"  4.  The  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which 
the  lesion  occurs  influences  the  phenomena 
or  symptoms  produced. 

"  5.  The  various  lesions  and  injuries  to 
the  nervous  system  produce  phenomena 
similar  in  kind." 

Dr.  Bennett  illustrates  these  several 
propositions  by  practical  remarks,  and 
by  the  narration  of  several  cases  which 
had  come  under  the  notice  of  his  au- 
dience during  the  session  Ibno-f)!. 

We  must  remark  in  passing  that  the 
first  law  laid  down  by  Dr.  Bennett  in- 
vites criticism  at  our  hands,  inasmuch 
as  it  revives  a  theory  which  is  re- 
garded by  many  emiueut  physicians 
and  physiologists  to  have  been  de- 
molished by  the  masterly  treatise  of 
Dr.  George  Burrows  on  the  Circulation 
in  the  Brain.  Dr.  Bennett  quotes  Drs. 
Monro,  Kelly,  Abercronibie,  and  Reid, 
in  support  of  the  opinions  which  he 
seeks  to  revive,  and  which  lie  thus 
states : — 

"The  views  adopted  by  these  distin- 
guished men  were,  that  the'  cranium  forms 
a  bony  spherical  ease  capable  of  resisting 
atmosjjhcric  pressure,  the  only  openings 
into  it  being  the  different  foramina  by  which 
the  vessels,  nerves,  and  spinal  cord  pass. 
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The  encephalon,  its  membranes  and  blood- 
vessels, -with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of 
the  eerebro-spinal  fluid,  completely  fill 
up  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  so  that 
lio  substance  can  be  dislodged  from  it 
■without  some  equivalent  in  bulk  taking  its 
place.  Dr.  Monro  used  to  point  out  that 
a  iai",  or  any  other  vessel  similar  to  the 
cranium,  with  mayielding  walls,  if  filled 
■with  any  substance,  cannot  be  emjitied 
■without  au*  or  some  other  substance  taking 
its  place.  To  use  the  illustration  of  Dr. 
Watson,  the  contents  of  the  cranium  are 
like  beer  in  a  barrel,  which  will  not  flow  \ 
out  of  one  opening  unless  provision  be 
made  at  the  same  time  that  air  rushes  in.  ! 
The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  to  the 
spinal  canal,  which,  with  the  interior  of  j 
the  cranium,  may  be  said  to  constitute  one 
large  cavity,  incompressible  by  the  atmo-  | 
spheric  air"  (p.  143). 

Tlie  result  of  the  opinions  and  in- 
quiries of  these  experimenters  was  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  always  be 
■within  the  cranium  the  same  amount 
of  fluids,  whether  those  fluids  be  blood, 
sei-um,  or  pus.  At  the  same  time,  they 
admitted  that  local  cong^tion  might 
take  place,  by  which  portions  of  brain 
may  be  unequally  pressed  upon,  aud  so 
made  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  but  that  the  whole  quantity  al- 
ways remains  the  same,  and  cannot  be 
lessened  by  venesection. 

These  views,  it  is  well  known,  ob- 
tained a  very  general  reception  through- 
out the  profession,  until  Dr.  George 
BuiTows  proved  them  to  be  erroneous, 
and  demonsti-ated  positions  the  very 
reverse,  in  a  work  which  has  \yith  jus- 
tice been  regarded  as  a  model  of  medical 
inductive  reasoning. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  our  enter- 
ing fully  into  the  arguments  and  expe- 
riments adduced  by  Dr.  Burrows,  but 
we  shall  notice  some  of  the  chief  points 
of  the  inquiry.  The  experiments  re- 
lated by  Dr  Buitows  prove  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction  that  the 
actual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain 
may  be  lessened.  This  fact,  indeed, 
was  not  disputed  by  Dr.  Kellie,  who 
says,  with  reference  to  one  of  his  expe- 
riments,— "  These  brains  contained,  be- 
vond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  red  blood  than  the  brains 
of  any  of  the  animals  that  had  been 
bled  to  death ;"  and  "  These  compara- 
tive experiments  attbrded  us  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  other  brains 
had  been  really  depleted  by  bleeding, 


and  their  vessels  drained  of  a  very  sen- 
sible proportion  of  the  red  blood  usually 
contained  by  them."*  The  exsanguine 
appearances  of  the  brain,  in  some  of  Dr. 
Burrows's  experiments,  as  compared 
with  its  intense  hyperaemia  in  others, 
wei-e  so  evident  and  unmistakeable,  as 
to  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  did  tridy 
vary  under  these  opposite  conditions. 
To  say  that  the  displaced  blood  in  the 
one  case  was  supplied  by  serum,  or  by 
resiliency  of  the  brain,  is  merely  to 
make,  in  other  words,  the  very  admission 
whicli  is  at  the  same  time  denied.  It 
is  at  best  but  an  assumption,  to  assert 
that,  when  the  quantity  of  either  kind 
of  blood  is  diminished,  it  is  replaced  by 
an  increased  amount  of  the  other,  or  by 
serum. 

We  must  not  omit  to  oliserve  that 
Dr.  Burrows's  views  have  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Watson,  whom  Dr.  Bennett 
quotes  on  the  opposite  side,  although 
he  subsequently  states  that  Dr.  Watson 
has  admitted  the  validity  of  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Dr.  Burrows.  Most 
of  the  eminent  physiologists  and  patho- 
logists of  the  pregent  day  also  concur 
in  these  views.  Indeed,  it  aj'pears 
somewhat  surprising  that  so  much  stress 
should  have  been  laid  upon  the  con- 
trary theory — a  theory  not  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  pneu- 
matics, whicli  are  nevertheless  appealed 
to  in  its  support.  The  uierest  tyro  who 
has  studied  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  its 
foramina  and  fissures,  would  recognise 
the  physical  impossibility  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  blood  through  the  vessels 
of  those  foramina  were  the  internal 
state  of  the  cranium  that  of  a  vacuum : 
the  vessels  would  necessarily  be  so 
compressed  that  no  blood  or  other  liquid 
could  pass. 

The  open  condition  of  the  fontanelle 
during  infancy  aflbrds,  moreover,  abun- 
dant means  of  observing,  both  by  the 
sight  and  by  the  touch,  that  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  absolutely  liable  to  variation. 
Dr.  Bennett  states'that  he  has  entered 
somewhat  fully  into  this  theory  *'  be- 
cause, inde])endently  of  its  vast  import- 
ance in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  which  originated  in,  and  has  always 
been  maintained  by,  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Medicine."     Tliis,  however. 


*  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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we  hold  to  be  no  reason  for  attempt- 
ing to  niniTitaiu  an  nntenabli'  hy- 
pothesis, whilst  at  the  siuno  tiiiio  tlie 
very  expressions  whieh  tlic  autlior  em- 
ploys in  explaining  tiie  pathology  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  involve 
the  conclusion  of  the  true  theory  of  the 
state  of  the  circulation   in   the   hrain. 

The  cases  of  nervous  disease,  and  their 
accompanying  commentaries,  are  highly 
instructive,  as  arc  all  the  practical  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Bennett. 

The  next  section  contains  observa- 
tions "  on  certain  conditions  of  the  cere- 
bral functions,  in  which  individuals  of 
sound  mind  are  liable  to  be  temporarily 
influenced  by  predominant  ideas."  In 
these  observations  the  autlior  oflers  a 
very  probable  and  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism. 
We  have  freely  quoted  from  Dr.  l^en- 
nett's  remarks  in  our  notice  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's "  Letters  to  a  Candid  Inquirer  on 
Auinial  Magnetism,"  and  shall,  there- 
fore, not  further  dwell  upon  them  on 
the  present  occasion. 

In  his  next  section  the  author  treats 
of  the  application  of  the  microscope  to 
the  detection  of  nervous  disease,  and 
points  out  that  pathologists  have  con- 
lounded  softening  of  the  hi-ain  dependent 
on  infliimmation,  with  that  occasioned 
by  violence  or  post-mortem  changes. 
The  author  i-elates  some  instances  which 
establish  the  position  thatintlammatoi'y 
softening  which  has  existed  during  life 
has  often  escaped  detection. 

We  have  much  gratiiication  in  repeat- 
ing the  high  estimate  which  we  place 
on  the  practical  value  of  these  clinical 
lectures  by  Dr.  Bennett,  and  in  express- 
ing our  conviction  that,  when  com- 
pleted, they  will  form  a  body  of  medical 
science  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
student  and  practitioner. 


A    Medical  /Man's   Plea  for  a    Pilnfer 
Garden  in  the  Crystal  Palace.     Pam 
phlet.     8vo.  pp.   1().     London :  Van 
Voorst.     18.1 1. 
Is  addition  to  the  numerous  arguments 
already  brought  forwar-d,  for  the  main- 
tenance   of   the  Crystal   Palace    as    a 
Winter   Garden,   the    author    adduces 
those    which    he    considers,    "  of    all 
other-s.were  most  likely  to  influence  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  Loudon  public 
in  its  decision." 

The  author's  arguments   are  briefly 
as  follows  :  —The  statistics  of  the  llegis- 


trar-General  show  that  the  morta- 
lity of  London  is  higher  than  that  of 
England  at  large,  ergo  London  is 
more  unhealthy  than  the  country  gene- 
rally (lie  does  not  say,  however,  than 
other  towns).  TJii.s  nnhealthiness  is 
chiefly  shown  in  disea.ses  which  result 
from  an  insullicient  supply  of  jmre  air 
to  the  inhahitaiits;  and  these  diseases, 
e.g.  tubercular  phthisis,  with  other  afl'ec- 
tions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the 
diseases  of  children,  are  most  rife  in  the 
densely  iiojiulated  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis; therefore  it  is  necessary  to  jirovide 
protected  exercising  localities  where  the 
people  may  breathe  pure  air,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  materially  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  streets  of  London, 

]?y  the  conversion  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  into  a  Winter  Garden,  the  author 
informs  ns  we  shall  secure  "  a  pro- 
tected exercising  ground,  having  a 
moderate  and  staudarel  tempei'ature,  and 
a  constant  hygromctric  condition,  dur- 
ing the  Ave  months  of  the  year  that  our 
children  are  immured  in  the  nursery, 
and  our  invalids  hermetically  sealed  up 
in  their  chambers." 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  author 
has  admitted  several  fallacies  into  his 
conclusions,  and  passed  over  some  diffi- 
culties that  are  fatal  to  his  plea. 

In  the  first  place,  the  evils  that  he 
has  quoted  as  afilicting  the  Loudon 
population,  are,  upon  his  own  showing, 
to  be  found  in  greatest  force  in  the  most 
densely  popidated  neighbourhoods  ;  now 
the  poor  of  these  districts  are  precisely 
the  very  persons,  who  would  (except  oc- 
casionally), by  reason  of  the  distance 
of  their  dwellings,  want  of  time,  and 
money,  be  debarred  the  use  of  the 
Winter  Garden.  Or,  supposing  these 
classes  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated by  our  author,  would  its  atmo- 
sphere retain  its  purity  many  liours 
when  respired  by  such  numbers  from 
such  quarters? 

As  for  its  utility  in  liberating  our 
children  from  being  immured  in  the 
nursery  during  five  months  of  the  yeai", 
we  consider,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary,  that 
those  children  whose  parents  can  give 
them  the  advantage  of  a  nursery  at  all, 
are  quite  as  well  protected,  and  better, 
therein,  from  atmosjiheiic  causes  of 
disease,  than  by  exposure  to  extreme 
changes  of  atmospheric  temperature  in 
their  transit  to  and  from  hygrometric 
and  other  meteorological  vicissitudes 
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on  their  exit  from  the  Winter  Garden. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  a  fortiori 
to  invalids ;  and,  moreover,  we  suspect 
that  it  will  be  equally  found  to  apply 
to  the  healthy- 

However  delightful  it  might  be  to  be 
able  to  enjoy,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  beauties  and  maguifieeuce  of  the 
vegetable  world,  indigenous  and  exotic. 
in  so  vast  a  national  conservatory,  we 
are  not  desirous  of  seeing  the  Crystal 
Palace  retained  for  the  purposes  sug- 
gested. At  all  events,  if  a  medical  argu 
ment  be  su'  mitted  to  us  in  advocacy  of 
the  Winter  Garden,  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  subject  it  to  the  rules  of  medical 
reasoning — tried  by  which,  we  canuot 
admit  the  validity  of  the  plea  now 
before  us,  even  could  we  entirely  believe 
that  this  pamphlet  is  the  production  of 
a  medical  man,  wjiich  its  obvious  fal- 
lacies almost  lead  us  to  doubt. 

Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  arising 
fiom  the  back  pa>t  of  the  Arch,  simu- 
lating Lari/ngeal  Disease,  and  fatal  by 
Suffocation.      Bv  W.    T.   G.\irdxer, 
M.D.,    F.R.C.P.,   Pathological    and 
Assistant    Physician    to    tiie    Pvoyal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.    (Pteprinted, 
■with    an   additional   note,   from    the 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science 
for  August  1851.) 
The  points  of  interest  in  this  case,  and 
on  which  Dr.  Gairdner  was  induced  to 
submit  it  to   the  consideration   of  the 
Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
are — first,  the  absence  of  physical  signsof 
the  disease,  and  the  prominence  of  symp- 
toms of  laryngeal  affection;    secondly, 
the  free  communication  of  the  sac  with 
a  mucous  canal  (the  trachea  just  above 
the  bifurcation),  without  causing  serious 
haemorrhage  ;  thirdly,  the  termination  of 
the  disease  by  suffocation,  and  the  re- 
medial measures  suggested  by  this  ter- 
mination.    The   patient   died   about   a 
quarter  of  an   hour  after   tracheotomy 
had  been  ])erformed,  to  which  he  had 
obstinately     refused    to    submit    until 
death  was  inevitable,  which  had   been 
threatened  by,  and  at  last  was  found  to 
have  resulted  from,  pressure  of  the  sac 
on  the  recurrent  nerve  of  the  left  side. 

Dr.  Gairdner's  appended  observations 
ai"e  practically  instructive,  and  demon- 
strate beyond  the  possibility  of  contra- 
diction, that  there  are  cases  of  thoracic 
aneurism  in  which  tracheotomy  is  the 
only  means  of  prolonging,  or  of  saving, 
life. 
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PATHOLOGIC.^.  SOCIETY. 

February  1851. 


Dr.  Chariton  read  the  following  commu- 
nication : — 

On  the  29th  October,  1850,  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  a  lady,  £ct.  60,  residing  in 
the    country,   who    liad   been   seized    that 
morning  with  spasms  in  the  stomach,  vo- 
miting, and  incessant  retching.     On  exami- 
nation of  tlie  bowels,  I  found  them  mode- 
rately .supple  ;  no  pain  on  pressm-e  ;  pulse 
small   and  quick ;  constant   vomiting  and 
retelling,  which  has  continued  for  the  last 
iourteen  lioiu-s  :  the  bowels  have  not  been 
opened  for  twenty -four  liours.     Purgatives 
were  accordingly  ordered,  and  produced  no 
eifect,  save  augmenting  the  sickness.     Ene- 
mata  were  then  given,  but  tliey  brought 
away  each  time  only  a  faint  trace  of  fccident 
matter.     The  patient  was  tormented  with 
mcessant  thirst ;  the  pulse  was  small  and 
weak,    and   about    100.      Evei-y   effort  to 
obtain   passage    through   the   bowels    was 
unsuccessful :  croton  oil  was  rejected,  and 
enemata  were  I'etumed,  without  producing 
any  effect.     Tlie  bowels,  however,  were  in 
a  state  of  constant  commotion  ;  large  coils 
of  intestine  would  rise  up  under  the  hand, 
and  struggle,  as  it  were,  to  be  freed.    These 
movements  usually  terminated  in  a  fit  of 
retching  or  vomiting,  by  which  the  patient 
was  terribly  exhausted.     On  the  fifth  day 
faecal  vomiting  set  in  ;  the  matters  rejected 
were  dark  brown,  fluid,  and  intensely  fsecal 
in  their  odour,  and  the  patient's  strength 
declined  almost  hourly.     In  this  hopeless 
condition   I    obtained  the  consent  of  the 
friends,  and  of  the  lady  herself,  who  exhi- 
bited uncommon  firmness  throughout,  that 
nothing  further  shoidd  be  done  to  irritate 
the  intestines ;    that  ice  should  be  freely 
taken  by  the  mouth,  but  no  food  or  medi- 
cine ;  and  that  the  patient's  strength  should 
be  sustained  wholly  by  nourishing  enemata 
of  beef-tea.     This  was  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember.    The  retching  now  gradually  sub- 
sided ;  the  bowels  continued  to  be  a  good 
deal  distended,  but  were  still  not  painful 
on   pressure.     Ice  afforded  great  relief  to 
the  thirst.     Small  quantities  of  fffical  mat- 
ter were  vomited  for  two   or  throe   days, 
but  these  too  ceased,   though  the  bowels 
were  still  obstinately  closed.     The  patient 
continued  for  six  days  then  free  from  suf- 
fering,  but   extremely   exhausted,  till  the 
nurse  informed  me  on  visituig  her  on  the 
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10th  of  November,  that  after  much  rum- 
bling of  the  bowcU  during  the  preceding 
night  1  large  quiintitj  of  Hatus  had  passed, 
and  that  the  bowels  were  less  distended. 
Fiiithng  this  lo  be  the  case,  I  regarded  it 
as  an  indication  for  further  proceedings, 
anil  ordered  magneto-electricity  to  be  ap- 
plied:  it  produced  slight  vomiting,  and 
much  commotion  in  the  bowels,  but  five 
hours  after  a  copious  evacuation  by  stool 
of  hard  scybalous  matters.  During  the 
night  the  patient  had  a  still  more  copious 
evacuation  ;  and  the  next  day  she  ventured 
to  take  a  small  quantity  of  beef-tea,  which 
produced  no  sickness.  The  pulse  now  in- 
creased in  strength  and  diminished  m  fre- 
quency, and  she  gradually  regained  her 
health  in  about  ten  days  after  this  date, 
having  had  no  untoward  symptoms  subse- 
quently. The  above  case  will  tend  to  illus- 
trate still  further  the  advantages  of  delay 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  the  utter 
inutility  of  employing  severe  purgatives 
where  symptoms  sucli  as  we  have  described 
prevail.  It  is  best  to  trust  to  Nature,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  force  a  passage  by  violent 
measures. 

A  copious  evacuation  took  place,  which 
was  soou  efter  followed  by  two  or  tlu'ee  of 
a  similar  character.  The  matters  passed 
were  not  particularly  hard,  nor  did  they 
produce  any  pain.  The  patient  soon  after 
ventured  to  take  small  quantities  of  beef- 
tea,  cautiously  at  first ;  but  as  aU  feeling  of 
nausea  disappeared,  she  was  soou  able  to 
partake  of  moi-e  solid  food.  Her  convales- 
cence was  as  speedy  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  person  of  her  age,  and  she  has  since 
«njoyed  very  good  health  I  had  not  read, 
at  the  time  that  the  "expectant"  method 
of  practice  was  adopted  in  this  case,  the 
very  sensible  remarks  on  the  danger  and 
inutility  of  persevering  in  the  use  of  di-astic 
purgatives  after  aU  ordinary  methods  for 
obtaining  passage  through  the  bowels  have 
been  tried  and  have  faded.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  patient  or  the  patient's 
friends  will  be  satisfied  with,  sucli  a  plan  of 
proceeding,  and  least  of  all  in  England, 
where  medicine  is  called  for  from  sheer 
custom,  and  where  httle  note  is  taken  of 
the  skill  of  the  physician  if  he  be  not 
Tigorous  and  decided  in  his  treatment.  It 
was  the  simple  conviction  in  my  mind,  that 
to  administer  more  drastic  purges  would 
only  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  and,  by  producing  vomiting,  tend 
■Still  further  to  exliausr  her  strength,  that 
hindered  me  from  following  the  usual  rou- 
tine in  this  case.  It  was  fortunate  that  we 
•  f re  allowed  without  complaint  to  pursue 
ir  course  ;  and  the  admirable  tranquillity 
:  the  patient  under  the  prospect  of  im- 
■nding  death  no  doubt  contributed  much 
J  the  favourable  teraiination  of  the  case. 


The  passage  of  flatus  immediately  awakened 
our  hopes,  and  induced  us  to  try  magneto- 
electricity  ;  and  this  we  recommended 
partly  under  the  supposition  that  the  long 
constipation  might  liavc  induced  conside- 
rable loss  of  power  in  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
bowels  would  soon  have  acted  by  them- 
selves, but  the  application  of  magneto- 
electricity  probably  accelerated  theu-  move- 
ments. Of  the  real  nature  of  the  obstruc- 
tion in  this  case  it  is  dillicult  to  form  any 
opinion  :  we  do  not  believe  that  a  volvulus 
was  present,  for  no  tumour  coidd  be  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  the  bowels  by  the 
most  careful  examination  at  any  period  of 
the  attack. 

18th  June,  1846. — A  young  girl,  aged 
17,  had  been  subject  for  two  years  to 
attacks  of  violent  colicky  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, witli  vomiting  and  distension  of  the 
bowels,  all  of  which  symptoms  were  quickly 
relieved  whenever  copious  fluid  evacuations 
from  t  e  bowels  appeared.  She  first  men- 
struated at  the  age  of  14  ;  but  for  the  last 
two  years  and  a  half  the  menses  have  been 
absent :  she  became  much  emaciated,  but 
the  appetite  remained  pretty  good.  AYhen 
I  first  saw  her  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
small,  and  about  100  beats  in  the  minute  ; 
the  legs  and  feet  were  sHghtly  opdematous ; 
there  was  considerable  tympanitic  disten- 
sion of  the  bowels,  but  she  complained  of 
little  or  no  pain  on  pressm'e.  She  had  the 
day  before,  however,  complained  of  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  csecum.  Percus- 
sion gave  a  perfectly  clear  soimd  all  over 
the  intestines.  Tlie  bowels  had  not  been 
opened  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  day,  after  an  enema  of  castor 
oil  and  Tinct.  Assafoetid.  had  been  admi- 
nistered, the  bowels  were  very  freely  opened, 
and  much  flatus  was  passed.  I  then  de- 
tected with  the  pjleximeter  marked  duhiess 
in  the  right  hypogastric  region.  From 
this  time  till  the  day  of  her  death,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  eight  days  after  I  had  first 
seen  her,  the  symptoms  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  low  typhoid  fever ;  the  bowels 
were  frequently  moved,  and  the  stools  for 
the  last  day  or  two  were  passed  in  bed ; 
but  she  was  sensible  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Post-mortem  examination  28  hours  after 
death. — Body  much  emaciated ;  abdomen 
shghtly  distended;  no  outward  signs  of 
pul:refaction  ;  lungs  healthy  ;  the  pleura  of 
the  right  side  exhibited  two  or  three  shght 
adliesions  by  bands  of  coagulable  lymph, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  on  the  left  side 
to  a  greater  extent.  These  adhesions  were 
obviously  not  of  recent  date ;  they  were 
moderately  firm,  and  the  pleura  exhibited 
no  traces  of  recent  inflammation ;  the  dia- 
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pkragm  was  pushed  very  Mgh  up  into  the 
chest ;  liver  large  and  light-coloiu-ed  ;  heart 
small  and  soft.     On  opening  the  abdominal 
cavit)',  the  intestines  appeared  much  dis- 
tended with  gas  ;  the  colon  lay  in  its  natu- 
ral position,  and  was  healthy  throughout ; 
within  the   Heo-csecal  valve  there  was  an 
idceralion  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
occur   so    constantly   in   the    "  fievre   ty- 
phoide"  of  the  Continent:  it  occupied  nearly 
the  wliole  circumference  of  the  bowel,  and 
had  nearly  destroyed  the  mucous  membrane 
there,  save  in  a  few  small  patches ;    the 
valve  appeared  to  be  narrowed,  but  not 
entirely  closed.     About  seven  inches  higher 
up    the   ilium,  was   another   ulceration  of 
similar   character ;    and   beyond   this,   six 
inches  further,  was  a  point  which  gave  way 
on  our  first   handlmg   the  intestine,  and 
allowed  the  enormous  quantity   of  Hquid 
matter  wliich  we  had  observed  to  be  accu- 
mulated in  the  upper  part  of  the  ilium  to 
escape.     This  rupture  of  the  bowel,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  not  taken  place  during 
life,  as  there  wei-e  no  signs  of  peritonitis. 
At  this  pomt  there  had  evidently  been  a 
strictm-e  of  the  intestine,  though  the  exact 
caUbre  of  the  passage  could  not  be  accu- 
rately determined,  from  the  laceration  that 
had  taken  place.     It  appeared  to  me  not 
to  be  larger  than  to  admit  a  goose-quill. 
Above  this  point,  the  coats  of  the  ilium,  for 
an  extent  of  eighteen  inclies,  were  greatly 
tliickened,  so  as  to  cut  almost  hke  carti- 
lage ;    but   this   thickening   was  evidently 
only  from  hypertrophy   of  the   muscular 
coat  of  the  bowel,  and  was  analogous  to 
the  appearance  pi*esented  by  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  in  cases  of  narrowuig  from  any 
cause  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  mistaken  for  scun-hous  dege- 
neration.     The  whole   of  this   part   was 
enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  resemble  in 
size  the  human  stomach ;   and  a  portion  of 
the  mucous  hning  of  the  dilated  pai't  was 
deeply  ulcerated,  the  ulceration  extending 
two  inches  in  length  by  five  in  breadth — 
viz.,  in  a   direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bowel.     This  sac  or  dilatation 
of  the  iliiun  contained  ten  or  twelve  plum 
or  damson  stones  ;  and  close  to  the  stric- 
tiu'e  were  three  or  four  deep  oval  cavities, 
into  which  some  of  these  stones  accurately 
lotted,  though  we  did  not  find  any  of  them 
lying  therein  at  tlie  time  of  the  examina- 
tion.    The  mesenteric  glands  were  consi- 
derably  enlarged;  the  other  viscera  were 
ill  a  normal  state. 

31p:marks. — It  is  curious  that  tho  malady 
of  this  patient  assumed  during  the  week 
that  preceded  her  death  the  exact  character 
of  the  abdominal  typhoid  fever  so  common 
in  France  and  Germany,  but  which  rarely 
is  met  with  in  this  town.      It  might  be 


siumiised  that  this  really  was  the  complamt 
of  which  the  patient  died  ;  but  the  stric- 
ture of  the  bowel,  and  the  enormous  dilata- 
tion and  hj'pertrophy  of  the  sac  above  it, 
forbid  us  to  entertain  this  opiuion.  I  sub- 
sequently asce\*tained  tliat  for  eighteen 
months  previously  the  patient  had  suffered 
from  frequent  distension  of  the  bowels, 
with  violent  colicky  pains,  and  could  only 
obtain  relief  by  the  free  use  of  sahne  purga- 
tives. The  parents  of  the  girl  were  grocers, 
and  I  was  told  that  she  frequently  swal- 
lowed plums,  &c.,  without  extracting  the 
stones.  It  is  possible  that  the  disorder 
commenced  by  an  accumidation  of  the 
stones  in  this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
where  they  produced  ulceration,  and  the 
reparative  process  proceeding  too  actively, 
narrowed  too  much  the  calibre  of  the  bowel, 
and  so  produced  the  stricture.  The  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  intestine  became  subse- 
quently thickened  and  dUated  in  their 
efibrts  to  propel  the  matters  collected  in 
the  sac  through  the  constricted  portion, 
while  saline  medicines,  by  liquefying  fajces, 
would  enable  them  to  pass  more  easily 
thi'ough  the  same  part. 

« 

August  15th,  181.7.— Mrs.  E :,  set.  24, 

had  been  indisposed  for  about  a  week, 
complaming  of  slight  sickness,  and  of 
some  pain  in  the  bowels.  This  morning 
at  twelve,  violent  vomiting,  with  excessive 
prostration,  suddenly  came  on.  During 
the  previous  day  the  pulse  had  been  fuU 
and  strong,  and  she  complained  much  of 
severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the 
bowels  were  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch, 
though  she  felt  relieved  by  pressure  on,  or  by 
lying  upon  the  abdomen.  At  6,  p.m.,  the 
pulse  was  120,  exceedingly  small  and  feeble ; 
the  hands  and  face  covered  with  a  cold 
clammy  perspiration,  and  the  feet  icy  cold. 
On  examining  the  abdomen  I  could  dis- 
cover only  one  ]5art  painful  on  pressure,  and 
this  was  a  point  midway  between  the 
umbdicus  and  the  epigastrium.  The 
bowels  were  freely  moved  yesterday. 
Vomiting  occurred  to-day  almost  imme- 
diately after  taking  either  fluids  or  solids. 

The  next  day  she  felt  better,  but  the 
pulse  was  stiU  miserably  small  and  very  fre- 
(juent,  and  the  cold  pers]iirations  continued. 
No  evacuations  could  be  obtained  by  the 
most  ]30\\eriid  euemata,  and  medicines 
given  by  the  mouth  were  speedily  rejected. 
No  tumour  could  be  detected  by  the  most 
careful  examination  of  tlie  abdomen  :  the 
matters  vomited  had  no  ftecal  smell,  but 
there  was  evidently  obstruction  somewhere 
in  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Dur- 
ing the  night  she  became  more  restless, 
and  when  wc  saw  her  in  the  morning  she 
was  evidently  sinking,  and  she  died  at 
half-past  11  P.M. 
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Post'tnorlem  thirteen  hours  after  death. 
— Orgain  of  tliorax  jierfootly  hoaltliy.  On 
openinn;  the  (.'avity  of  the  abdomen  several 
coils  of  intestine  appeared  mueh  inlhvted, 
and  of  a  purplish-pink  eolonr.  The  omen- 
tum extended  very  far  down  into  tlie  pelvis, 
and  was  remarkably  loose,  but  in  no  wise 
inflamed.  In  the  riglit  iliae  region  one  of 
the  deep-eoloiired  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestine  was  attached  by  recent  adhesions 
of  ooagulable  lymph  to  the  parietal  perito- 
neum, and  here,  too,  the  intestines  were 
slightly  glued  together  by  recently  etFused 
lymph.  The  cause  of  the  distension  was 
fovnid  to  be,  that  a  portion  of  the  mesocolon 
was  found  to  be  thrown  across  a  portion  of 
the  jejunum,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  ring 
of  constriction,  through  which  the  small 
intestine  could  not  propel  its  contents. 
Tliere  was  but  slight  inflammation  at  the 
constricted  part,  but  no  force  coidd  drive 
cither  air  or  fluid  tlu'ough  the  bowel  until 
it  was  released.  The  mucous  linmg  of  the 
jejunum,  above  the  stricture,  was  thick- 
ened and  congested. 

The  rest  of  the  bowels  were  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition. 

Eejtakks. — This  case  presents  some  in- 
teresting features.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  affection  pain  was  felt  in  the  part  where 
the  stricture  was  afterwards  discovered, — 
viz.,  iu  tlie  right  iliac  region,  but  this  was 
relieved  by  pressure,  and  the  bowels  were 
pretty  freely  opened  tUl  within  three  days 
of  the  patient's  death.  We  think  that  the 
incarceration  of  the  bowel  may  have  been 
at  first  only  partial,  but  that  gradually  the 
passage  became  entirely  obstructed.  Yet 
after  this  the  patient  complained  of  no 
pain  of  any  amount,  nor  was  there  any 
marked  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  I  may  observe, 
were  greatly  loaded  with  fat.  The  above 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  first  form  of  internal 
hernia,  as  described  by  Eokitansky.  where 
a  portion  of  intestine  with  its  long  loose 
mesentery  is  compressed  between  the  colon 
and  the  firm  unyielding  spinal  column  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  more 
the  intestine  was  distended  the  more  would 
it  press  upon  the  loop  fonned  by  thetrans- 
rerse  mesocolon. 

Dr.  Humble  narrated  a  case  of 

Ahicess  of  the  Liver,  communicating  with 
the  Right  Lung,  and  also  with  the  Peri- 
cardium. 

C  S ,  aged  36  years,  was  admitted 

into  the  Fever  Hospital  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  1847.  Had  been  a  soldier,  and 
much  in  warm  climates.  His  present  attack 
is  of  three  weeks'  duration.  He  complains 
of  headache,]  languor,  and  general  uneasi- 


ness, with  considerable  thirst.  His  tonguo 
red  and  drj- ;  pulse  112  ;  respii-ation  easy  ; 
no  cough  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  bowels  con- 
Cued.  He  was  ordered  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  and  a  diai)horetic  mixture.  Next  day 
his  symptoms  were  much  relieved,  but  his 
tongue  was  still  dry  and  slightly  furred. 
He  was  ordered  six  grains  of  mercury^  with 
clialk  at  bed-lime,  and  to  goon  with  his  mix- 
ture. He  continued  to  improve,  his  febrile 
symptoms  gradually  dechning,  until  the 
22d  day  of  August,  wlien  he  seemed  much 
depressed  in  spirits,  but  complained  only  of, 
debility.  His  skin  was  cool,  tonguo  clean 
and  moist,  pulse  90,  soft  and  regular,  and 
his  bowels  open.  To  have  wine  tliree  times 
a-day,  and  full  diet. 

On  the  25th  he  was  sitting  up ;  lu's 
appetite  was  good ;  he  was  much  more 
cheerfid,  and  feeling  better  in  all  re- 
spects ;  but  at  8  o'clock  next  morning 
he  suddenly  died.  He  was  examined  ten 
hours  after  death.  The  heart  was  found 
slightly  hypertrophied,  and  its  cavities 
dilated  ;  all  the  valves  were  healthy ;  the 
serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were 
coated  extensively  with  coagulable  lymph, 
and  its  cavity  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
pus,  derived  apparently  from  a  communi- 
cation through  the  diaphragm  with  a  cavity 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  which  con- 
tained purulent  matter.  This  cavity  also 
communicated  with  the  inferior  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  which  was  hepatised,  and  con- 
tained various  sinuses  running  into  each 
other.  The  upper  lobes  of  this,  and  the 
w  nole  of  the  left  lung,  were  healthy  in  struc- 
ture. The  abdominal  organs,  excepting 
the  liver,  were  healthy. 

This  case  occurred  dui'ing  the  great  epi- 
demic of  the  so-called  "  Irish  fever,"  when 
the  wards  of  the  hospital  were  crowded 
with  patients ;  and  his  symptoms  being 
tiiose  of  simple  continued  lever,  without 
any  indication  of  local  disease,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  make  an  auscultatory 
examination  of  his  chest,  or  the  organic 
lesions  revealed  in  the  above  examination 
would  probably  have  been  discovered  dur- 
ing hfe.  Witli  such  an  amount  of  disease, 
which  had  in  all  probability  existed  for 
many  years,  it  is  vei-y  surprising  that, 
until  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he 
was  able  to  follow  his  usual  employment. 
The  fatal  termination  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  sudden  eruption  of  purulent 
matter  into  the  pericardium,  as  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a  lesion  of  such  import- 
ance as  a  large  effusion  of  pus  could  have 
existed  there  without  displaying  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  its  presence. 
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ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PAEIS. 

Aug.  25,  1851. 

The  Cucumis  Abyssinica  as  a  Remedy  for 

Rabies. 
M.  Benattlt,  of  Alfort,  stated  that  he  had 
experimented  on  five  dogs  suifering  imder 
rabies,  and  had  not  iound  any  influence  to 
have  been  exerted  upon  the  disease  by  this 
root,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Erance  by  M.  d'Hericourt  from  Abyssinia, 
•where  it  is  said  to  be  used  successfully  as  a 
certahi  cure  for  rabies. 

Asphyxia  by  Submersion. 
M.  Plotttiez,  of  Lille,  couunuuicated  some 
observations  upon  this  subject,  in  which 
he  remarked  that  the  great  danger  of  as- 
phyxia by  submersion  results  from  the 
loss  of  temperatm-e,  and  from  the  intro- 
duction of  water  into  the  bronchi,  and 
which  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
by  various  means  that  he  had  put  in  prac- 
tice. Among  other  means  for  restoration, 
the  author  states  that  smedl  bleedings  are 
useful  by  diminishing  venous  plethora,  and 
so  favom'ing  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by 
absorption. 

Sept.  1, 1851. 
The  Share  taken  tn  Vision  by  the  Muscles 

of  the  Eye. 
M.  Clatel  read  an  essay,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  that  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  take  an  active  part  in  almost  all  the 
acts  of  vision,  and  that  they  contribute  to 
the  mochficatious  which  the  cornea,  pupil, 
and  crystalline  lens,  imdergo  during  vision. 

On    the    Rapidity  of  the    Transmission  of 

Impressions  in  the  Nervous  System. 
M.  Helmholz  commimicated  tlie  results 
of  experiments,  by  wliich  he  aiTived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  rapidity  of  the  trans- 
mission of  impressions  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  not  so  rapid  as  is  generally  beheved. 
M.  Helmholz  also  states  that  a  difference 
is  observable  in  this  respect  between  the 
muscles  of  animal  and  of  organic  hfe — that 
in  the  latter  the  interval  between  the  irri- 
tation and  the  action  of  the  muscle  counts 
bv  seconds,  if  not  by  minutes  ;  whUe  in  the 
former  it  counts  by  hundredths  of  a  second. 


APOTHECAEIKS'  HALL, 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  tlie  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  4th  September,  1851 : — 
John  Rolston,  Devonport — Thomas  Hen- 
derson Somerville,  Sedbergh,  Yorksliire — 
Charles  Denton  Hulme,  Leicester — Jolm 
Le  Gay  Brereton,  Doiicaster. 


?^ospital  anD  Bnfirmarg  i'leports. 

ST.   GEORaE'S   HOSPITjAfL. 

Repoeted  by  Dk.  Bakclay, 
Medical  Registrar. 

Severe  Lesions  of  the  Brain. 

The  subjoined  case  derives  interest  from 
the  association  of  old  cerebral  lesion  with 
more  recent  inflammatory  action,  both  of 
which  may  be  traced  as  well  in  the  history 
as  in  the  post-mortem  appeai-ances.  The 
first  seizure  was  of  an  apo])lectic  character, 
attended  with  eifa'sion  of  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  occurring  it  ap- 
peared about  five  years  before  death :  the 
laminated  fibrous  mass  hollowed  out  into 
a  cellular  cavity  in  the  interior,corre«ponded 
exactly  with  other  preparations  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  hospital,  in  which  the  va- 
rious stages  are  exhibited,  from  the  first 
organization  of  the  coagulated  blood,  until 
tlie  central  portion,  being  entirely  removed 
by  absorption,  nothing  remains  beyond  twO' 
tliin  fibrous  layers  attached  on  either  side 
to  the  membranes  between  which  the  efiu- 
sion  has  occurred. 

The  historj-  of  the  case  does  not  supply 
any  detail  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
tlie  acute  cerebral  attack  had  commenced, 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  adment  had 
been  complained  of  before  the  incursion  of 
the  convulsive  fits  from  which  her  Llhiess- 
was  dated.  That  this  was  inflammation 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  softened 
condition  of  the  central  structure  of  the 
brain,  along  with  the  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  ventricles.  This  conchtion  is  much 
more  frequently  met  with,  associated  with 
mihary  tubercles  in  other  organs,  even 
when  tubercles  are  not  found  in  the  brain 
or  on  its  membranes  ;  but  though  the  tu- 
berculous cachexy  is  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes,  it  is  not  the  only  state  in  which 
such  a  fonn  of  inflammation  can  be  deve- 
loped; as  is  proved  by  the  instance  before 
us. 

The  conviflsive  character  of  the  symp- 
toms throughout  is  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable features,  because  neither  tlie  in- 
cursion nor  the  progress  of  the  case  were 
such  as  are  generally  found  ui  what  may 
with  great  jiropriety  be  called  acute  hydro- 
cephalus. This  had  to  do,  no  doubt,  with  the 
previous  lesion,  especially  those  involuntary 
convulsive  movements  wiiicli  were  most 
marked  on  the  paralysed  side,  opposite  to 
the  seat  of  the  principal  inflammatory  ac- 
tion ;  for  here,  in  addition,  to  the  orduiary 
softening  of  the  central  structtu-es  near  to 
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the  vciitriok's,  there  wus  distinct  vascula- 
rity of  all  the  brain,  and  very  marked 
Boftcniiig  wliere  the  cortical  structui'e  came 
in  contact  with  the  old  apoplectic  clot. 
It  ticoined  not  impossible  that  the  thort 
clonic  spasms  of  tlic  left  arm  were  caused 
by  inllaunnation  spreading  to  the  chord 
and  its  membranes,  but  no  sucli  condition 
was  found  after  death.  They  were  in  no 
way  related  to  chorea,  but  were  rather  such 
movements  as  would  be  excited  by  a  suc- 
cession of  gidvanic  shocks  passed  through 
from  the  spine  to  the  extremities  :  towai-ds 
the  close  they  became  more  se^e  and 
more  prolonged. 

:Mary  H.,  a;t.  42,  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  on  Dth  August,  1850. 

The  history  at  lirst  obtained  of  this  case 
was   very    unsatisfactorj-.      It    was    subse- 
queutlv  made  out  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty "that  she  had  flrst  suffered  from  some 
aort   of  lits  five  years  before,  and  that  on 
the  occasion  of  one  more  severe  than  usual 
she  had  lost  the  use  of  the  whole  of  her 
left  side,  which  had  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent palsied  ever  since.     She  had  very  much 
recovered  the  use  of  the  leg,  and  could  walk 
pretty  well.     On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
she  had  an  attack,  which  was  described  as 
consisting  of  a  buccession   of   fits,  to  the 
number  perhaps  of  thirty,  leaving  her  after- 
wards unconscious,  and  again  completely 
hemiplegic.     Muscid^r  movements  on  the 
affected  side  began   to   show  themselves  on 
the  day  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital, 
and  consciousness  was    partially  restored, 
but  verv"  imperfect.     When  admitted  she 
had   evidently    no  voluntary  control  over 
the  movements  of  the  left   arm  and  leg ; 
she  was  unable  to  speak  or  to  protrude  her 
tongue ;  she  followed  objects  with  her  eyes 
as  tliey  moved  about  iu  the  ward  within 
range  of  her  sight,  but  it  was  very  doubtful 
whetiier  she  hud  any  distinct  consciousness : 
the  nurse  tliought  she  recognised  persons 
with  wliom  she  was  previously  acquainted. 
The  pulse  was  120,  soft ;  face  much  flushed  ; 
skin  rather  hot.     A  bhster  was  ap  lied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  an  injection  ad- 
ministered, which  was  followed  by   almost 
,  immediate  and  copious  evacuation  of  the 
i  bowels. 

j      Through  the  night  and  next  day  she  re- 

I  mained  in  very  much  the  same  state,  with 

I  perhaps  a  degree  of  greater  consciousness. 

•  But    whatever   her  state   in    this  respect, 

'  there  continued  througliout  a  succession  of 

i  short  clonic  spasms  of  the   dorsal  set  of 

;  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs,  tin-owing  her 

!  backwards  in  constantly  repeated  tetanoid 

paroxysms,  differing,  from  tetanus  chiefly  in 

the   circumstance    that    relaxation    imme- 

diataly  followed  the  spasmodic  contraction. 

It  was  found  that  an   attempt   to  let 


blood  from  the  arm  wliich  had  been  made 
before  her  admission  had  failed ;  and  the 
face  being  flushed,  the  pulse  continuing 
pretty  fidl  and  of  good  strength,  she  waa 
bled  to  10  ounces  :  a  drop  of  croton  oil  was 
achninistered  in  castor  oil,  and  ice  was  ap- 
plied to  the  head. 

The  convulsive  movements  became  in  the 
course  of  the  night  much  more  severe,  re- 
curring also  with  greater  frequency  ;  the 
face  became  more  congested ;  the  degree  of 
consciousness  she  had  hitherto  shown 
passed  away  ;  she  smik  into  coma,  and  died 
early  next  morning. 

Post-mortem  examination  thirty  hours 
after  death.—  The  body  was  rather  short 
and  stout,  and  much  covered  with  fat. 

Cranium. — In  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid, at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
right  parietal  eminence,  there  was  situated 
a  patch  of  dense  Laminated  substance,  of  a 
yellowish  coloiir,  about  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece,  which  was  evidently  the  remains  of 
an  old  apoplectic  clot.  In  its  interior  was 
a  compressed  cavity  which  contained  some 
scales  of  a  silvery  appearance ;  it  could  be 
peeled  away  from  the  dura  mater,  to  which, 
how'ever,  it  adhered  with  tolerable  firm- 
ness ;  and  it  was  also  adherent,  but  less 
firmly,  to  the  opposite  layer  of  the  arach- 
noid. The  arachnoid  lining  tlie  dura  mater 
on  the  right  side  of  the  vertex,  and  also 
that  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  falx  cerebri, 
was  minutely  injected  in  patches,  but  no 
lymph  was  observed.  The  convolutions  of 
the  bram  were  rather  flattened,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  serum  existed  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid cellular  tissue.  The  ventricles 
were  much  distended  with  slightly  turbid 
fluid.  The  corpus  striatum  and  tlialamus 
opticus  of  the  right  side,  the  back  part  of 
the  fornix,  and  under  part  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  as  well  as  tlie  central  portions  of  the 
right  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  were 
consider.ibly  softened.  The  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  brain  throughout  was  vascular, 
and  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  at  that  part 
which  corresponded  to  the  clot  was  much 
softened,  and  when  submitted  to  a  gentle 
stream  of  water  was  completely  washed 
away  from  the  mediJlary  substance  be- 
neath. The  cerebellum  throughout  was 
highly  vascular. 

S/jinal  cod. — The  membranes  of  the 
cord  were  healthy ;  the  cord  itself  was 
slightly  congested,  but  not  otherwise  dis- 
eased. 

Thorax. — The  lungs  were  congested,  es- 
pecially the  right  one,  and  at  its  lower  and 
back  part.  There  was  much  fat  on  the 
surface  of  the  heart,  especially  at  its  base ; 
the  muscular  structm-e  was  flabby ;  the 
valves  healthy. 

Abdomen. — The  kidneys  were  much  sur« 
rounded  by  fat  ;  they  were  slightly  con» 
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gested,  but  not  otherwise  diseased.  Th« 
other  organs  were  healthy.  There  was 
much  fat  deposited  in  all  the  situations  in 
■which  adipose  tissue  is  ordinarily  found. 


HOPITAL  DE  LA  CHARITE,  PARIS. 


Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  White  Oxide 
of  Arsenic  in  the  Treatment  of  Intermit- 
tent Fever.     By  M.  Andral. 
These  experiments  were  performed  in  May, 
June,  and  J'oly,  1850. 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  was  given  in 
eleven  cases  taken  indiscriminately.  In 
one  case  the  fever  appeared  to  be  sj-mp- 
tomatic  of  tubercular  disease  ;  in  another, 
of  some  organic  affection  of  the  stomach. 
In  almost  aU  the  other  cases  the  disease 
dated  witliin  the  year,  and  had  first  ap- 
peared in  Africa.  In  one  case  it  arose 
spontaneously  in  the  hospital.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  ague  was  tertian  ;  in 


others,  quotidian.  The  medicine  was  not  i 
administered  until  at  least  one  paroxysm  \ 
had  occurred  in  the  hospital ;  m  some  cases  ! 
only  after  three  or  four  fits. 

In  the  mode  of  administration  M.  Bou*  i 
din's  plan  was  followed — viz.,  in  equal  parts 
of  wine  and  infusion  of  canella.  It  was 
taken  five  ho\u-s  before  the  accession  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  first  dose  was  generally  | 
three  centigrammes  (=  0-463  Eng.  grs.), 
rather  less  than  half  a  grain  at  a  dose ! 

In  ten  cases  the  disease  was  cut  short 
almost  from  the  first  dose.    Where  a  second 
dose  was  required,  it  was  often  found  that 
the  first  had  been  rejected  through  some , 
derangement    of    the   stomach.      In    one 
case,  however,  ■where  the  first  dose  faded, 
an  emetic  was  given,  and  the  disease  dis- 1 
appeared.     In  one  case  stomachic  and  in-  j 
testinal    disorder  interfered    entirely  with 
the  action  of  the  remedy.     The  following 
table  shows  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arsenic  may  be  taken  by  i^ersons  labouring : 
under  this  disease  without   harm  result- 


ing :— 


One  patient  took  11  centigrammes  (=  1"697  Eng.  grs.)  in  six  daj-s. 


Others  15 

12 

3»  "  51 

s»  6  „ 

5>  13  „ 

5>  6  „ 

11 
J>  15  JJ 

5J  "  5) 

Generally  the  dose  of  three  centigrammes 
(=  0  463  Eng.  grs.)  was  administered 
daily  or  every  other  day.  In  some  cases 
the  size  of  the  spleen  decreased ;  but  suffi- 
cient facts  are  wanting  to  detennine 
the  influence  of  the  remedy  on  the 
spleen. 

In  the  doses  and  mode  in  ■which  it  was 
administered  by  M.  Andral,  the  medicine 
produced  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach. 
This  was  not  attributable  merely  to  the 
■wine,  as  it  was  experienced  when  the  latter 
•was  not  given.  Sometimes  vomiting  oc- 
curred a  few  hours  after  the  dose  was  swal- 
lowed. In  two  cases  colic  and  diarrhoea 
BUpervened.     In  one  case  frequent  mictu- 


(=  2-315 
(=  1-852 
(=  1-389 
(=  0-926 
(=  2006 
(=  0-926 
(=  1-697 
(=  2-315 
(=  1389 


)  in  twelve 
)  in  ten  days. 
)  in  three  days. 
)  in  fom-  days. 
)  in  five  days. 
)  in         » 
)  in         » 
)  in    .    » 
)  in  nine  days. 


rition  was  noticed.    In  some  cases  headache 
and  syncope  were  produced. 

M.  Andral  considers  that  arsenic  should 
be  placed  as  next  in  value  to  quinine,  and 
before  all  other  remedies  for  ague.  In 
answer  to  the  question  whether  it  should 
not  be  used  instead  of  quinine,  on  account 
of  the  lowness  of  price,  M.  Andral  says 
no.  First,  because  it  is  apt  to  produce 
vomiting  and  other  unpleasant  effects  in 
some  cases  ;  secondly,  because  it  presents 
increased  facilities  for  poisoning  by  ren- 
dering it  possible  to  refer  an  eti'ect  to  the 
medicine  wh'ch  was  the  result  of  another 
agency.  On  the  contrary,  arsenic  should 
never  be  employed  except  where  quinine  has 
failed  to  do  good. 


GEOBGE  TUETON,  ESQ.,  SHEFFIELD. 

We  regret,  this  week,  to  announce  the 
death  of  George  Turton,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
oldest  surgeons  in  Sheflield.  Mr.  Turton 
•was  consulting  accoucheur  to  the  Sheffield 
Dispensary,  and  had  for  many  years  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  Midwifery  at  the  SlicfBeld 
Medical  Institution,  in  which  branch  of 


the  profession  he  had,  also,  long  enjoyed ) 
a  very  extensive  private  and  consulting 
practice.  Mr.  Turton's  remains  wore  fol-  j 
lowed  to  the  gi-ave  by  many  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  tlie  town,  who  felt  tliat  the 
profession  had  lost  in  him  a  most  worthy 
brother,  a  skilful  practitioner,  and  a  triJy 
upright  man. 
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A  NEW  llEMEDY  FOR  CONSUMPTIOX. 

SiE, — The  vast  importance  of  providing 
a  remedy  to  prevent,  and  if  possible  to  cure, 
the  ibstressing  svniptoins  which  ahnost  al- 
ways accompany  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
lungs,  and  indicate  that  tubercles  are  form- 
ing, and  ulceration  hkely  to  ensue,  with 
its  fatal  result,  has  long  occupied  my  serious 
attention,  and  after  employing  almost  every 
article  named  in  the  materia  medica  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  power  1  was  seeking, 
but  in  Viiin,  I  eventually,  some  years  ago, 
discovered  and  compounded  the  enclosed 
prescription,  to  wliicli  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention,  aiul  I  request  that  you  will 
publish  it  in  the  G-azette,  in  order  that 
the  profession  in  general  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  its  virtues. 

Havmg  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive private  [)ractiee  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  its  vicinity,  where  pulmonary 
complauits  prevail  to  a  gi'eat  extent,  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  test  its  powers  as 
a  remedial  agent  in  those  fatal  diseases, 
and  I  must  say,  that  my  most  sanguine 
anticipations  were  more  than  realised.  Not 
only  in  cases  where  a  constitutional  pre- 
disj)osition  existed  to  tuberculous  consump- 
tion, but  also  in  colds,  coughs,  asthma, 
spitting  of  blood,  hooping  cough,  and 
those  nervous  and  chronic  atlections  which 
occur  in  debihtated  and  cachectic  constitu- 
tions, I  found  it  the  most  certain  and  re- 
liable agent  I  ever  employed  * 

By  referring  to  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  vol.  iv.  pages  743,  744,  745, 
you  will  find  the  recipe  for  making  my 
empyreumatic  oU  for  expeUing  the  tinea 
from  the  human  body.  Now  I  have  equally 
as  high  an  opinion  of  the  medicinal  and 
curative  powers  of  this  synip  in  pulmonary 
diseases  as  I  had  of  the  oil  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  worm,  wl  en  I  pubhshed  the 
recipe  for  making  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  act  with  equal  certainty  where  ul- 
ceration I'.as  not  already  progressed  too  far. 
After  I  had  fully  satisfied  my  mind  that 
it  was  a  remedy  of  sucli  inestimable  value, 
I  made  known  its  composition  to  a  number 
of  eminent  and  skilful  physicians,  in  order 
that  they  might  also  test  its  virtues  aud 
extend  its  benefits  by  relieving  a  vast 
amount  of  human  sufiering. 


!     *  Is  not  this  somethings  like  attcmptiiifr  to 

I  prove  too  much?     Homoeopaths  profess  to  be 

I  able  to  produce  in  a  liealthy  person  half  a  dozen 

disea.ses  by  the  same  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  new 

feature  to  us  that  one  remedy  sliould  be  equally 

curative  in  half  a  dozen  different  diseases.     We 

i  JJ^sert  the  letter— Ka/ea/  quantum.— \£.o.  G.\Z. 


It  has  been  extensively  employed  by 
them,  and  with  success,  both  in  private  aud 
hospital  practice,  and  in  letters  of  compli- 
ment to  me  they  sa}',  "  it  in  the  most  valu- 
able re'nedi/  for  pulmonary  complaints 
within  their  AiioivledgeJ" 

I  have  addressed  this  letter  to  you,  for  the 
pur])ose  of  impressing  on  your  mind  the 
importuuee  and  necessity  of  having  the 
mode  of  preparing  so  valuable  a  remedy  foi* 
pulmonary  diseases  made  known  to  every 
medical  practitioner  throughout  the  world, 
ami  I  have  therefore  selected  the  G.\ZETTE 
as  one  of  the  cliannels  through  which  to 
effect  this  laudable  object.  That  you  will 
second  mo  hi  my  efforts  to  give  it  publicity 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  by  giving  it  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Gazette,  be  the  means  of 
restoring  health  to  thousands  who  are  now 
in  despair. 

I  am,  Su", 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Julian   Xavieke  Chabeet,  M.D. 

431,  Grand  Street,  New   York, 
U.  S.  A.,  August  15th,  1851. 

p,  Mucilaginis  Cochlea)  terrestrls  (exsic- 
cat.),  Ibj.  Powder  the  mucilage,  and  dis* 
solve  it  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Ijb  Viohe  odoratse  (florcs),  Papav.  Rhoea- 
dos  (flores),  Althcffi  officinalis  (flores),aa.5iT. 
Infuse  the  flowers  in  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  cold  strain. 

1^  Lichen.  Islandicus,  Fucus  Helmin- 
throcliorton,  aa.  giv. ;  Altheae  officinalis 
(radix),  Ibj.  Put  these  into  one  gallon  of 
warm  water,  and  macerate  till  the  impurities 
can  be  easily  removed ;  when  clean,  put 
them  into  a  brass  kettle  with  three  gallons 
of  water,  and  boil  over  a  slow  fire  tiU  all  the 
mucilage  of  the  plants  has  been  extracted 
from  them  ;  then  stram  and  mix  the  three 
mixtures  together  in  a  large  brass  kettle, 
stu-  well  together,  aud  boil  over  a  slow  fire  : 
when  boiling  add  p,  Sacchari  Albi  (opt.), 
Ibxxx. ;  boil  slowly  till  a  rich  syrup  is 
formed  and  it  is  boiled  down  to  five  gallons. 
Clarify  it  with  white  of  eggs  or  Russian  isin- 
glass ;  wheu  it  has  become  perfectly  cool 
put  it  into  pint  bottles,  and  to  each  pint 
bottle  add  p,  Solutionis  Acetatis  Morjiliia) 
(Magendie's  Formula),  5j. 

Dose  for  an  adult — half  a  wine-glass  three 
times  a-day,  in  milk  or  marshmallow  tea. 
Give  to  children  in  proportion  to  their 
age. 

*^*  The  wi'iter  should  write  his  prescrip- 
tions in  English,  or  hire  a  scribe  to  put 
them  in  proper  Latin.  There  was  not  one 
word  in  his  MS.  spelt  correctly.  We 
publisli  the  letter ;  but  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  that  tlie  acetate  of  mor- 
phia is  the  active  medicinal  principle,  and 
that  the  vegetables  merely  add  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  thing. 
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THE  NEW  ABYSSINIAN  RFMEDY  FOR   R»BIKS. 


ii^:JcUical  Intelltgcnre. 


THE  YELLOW  FEVES  IK  POETTTGAL. 

Intelligence  from  Opoi-to,  of  the  date  of 
the  30th  ult.,  announces  that  tlie  jellow 
fever  had  appeared  at  Oporto  ;  and  although 
the  vessel  which  brought  the  intelhgence 
had  a  clean  bill  of  health,  it  was  with 
difficulty  pratique  was  obtained  at  Tigo. 
It  is  stated  that  a  vast  deal  of  sickness 
prevailed,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
excessive  heat  and  the  inferior  quahty  of  the 
fruit. 

the  new  ABYSSINIAN  BEMEDY  FOB  BABIES. 

We  appear  destined  to  have  a  run  of  reme- 
dies from  Abyssinia.  The  Kovsso  for  tape- 
worm is  only  of  recent  introduction,  and 
we  have  now  the  announcement  of  a  remedy 
for  rabies  in  dogs.  The  French  journals 
announce  that  M.  Rochet  d'Hericourt,  the 
distinguished  traveller,  has  brought  from 
Abyssinia  the  root  of  the  Cfcumis  Aby^- 
sinwa,  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  valuable 
property  of  curing  rabies  in  dogs.  In 
presenting  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
M.  d'Hericourt  stated  that  he  had  himself 
seen,  in  Abyssinia,  sevei-al  dogs  in  diiferent 
stages  of  madness  completely  cured  by 
having  the  powder  of  the  root  mixed  with 
food.  The  commimication  vcas  received 
with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  experiments 
were  ordered  to  be  made.  In  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Academy  a  report  was  pre- 
sented by  the  director  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Alfort,  stating  that  he  had  tried 
the  remedy  on  four  mad  dogs,  but  without 
the  slightest  success.  He  added  that, 
fearing  the  roots  miglit  liave  lost  their 
virtue,  he  procured  one  of  a  living  plant 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  that 
it  too  was  inefficacious.  Furtlier  experi- 
ments are,  however,  to  be  made,  and  more 
roots  are  to  be  got  from  Abyssinia.  Tliere 
seems  no  reason  why  what  is  a  remedy  for 
a  dreadful  malady  in  Africa  sliould  not  be 
a  remedy  for  the  same  malady  tn  Europe 
also. 

*#*  We  have  one  observation  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  announcement.  The 
desideratum  is  not  to  cure  rabies  in  dogs, 
but  hydrophobia  in  man.  The  treatment 
at  present  jiursued  with  respect  to  mad 
dogs  is  found  most  effectual.  Tliis  is  sim- 
ply shooting  them  or  otlierwise  destrojing 
them.  There  are  enough  of  the  canine 
species  in  the  world  without  going  so  far 
as  Abyssinia  for  a  specific  to  restore  tho.se 
dogs  which,  through  disease,  become  a 
Bource  of  wide-spread  danger  and  death  to 
man  as  well  as  to  animals  of  their  own 


species.  M.  d'Hericourt's  remedy,  even  if 
effectual,  would  only  be  of  interest  to  vete- 
rinarians, as  it  stiU  remains  to  be  proved 
that  it  possesses  any  influence  in  prevent- 
ing or  arresting  hydrophobia  in  the  human 
subject. 

ST.  LOriS  UNn'EESITY. 

The  board  of  faculty  embraces  eight  gen- 
tlemen distinguished  for  their  scientific 
attainments  and  happy  qualifications  for 
teaching.  The  cu'cular  says,  emphatically, 
that  anatomical  material  is  "  both  cheap 
and  abundant  " — a  consideration  that  will 
doubtless  influence  those  ardent  students 
who  prefer  to  make  their  own  dissections. 
One  hundred  and  seven  names  are  on  the 
last  printed  catalogue,  showing  there  will 
be  many  candidates  to  supply  those  places 
in  the  far  West,  where  the  services  of  a 
physician  are  in  demand. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

From  a  publislied  Catalogue  of  the  Trus- 
tees, Faculty,  and  Students  of  the  Medical 
College  of  t  e  State  of  South  Carolina,  for 
the  session  of  1850-51,  it  appears  there 
were  230  students  attending  the  medical 
lectures.  Go  of  whom,  having  passed  the 
usual  examination,  I'eceived  their  diplomas 
as  doctors  in  medicine.  The  facilities 
which  this  school  possesses  for  furnishing 
a  thorough  practical  medical  education  to 
students  are  said  to  be  very  great,  and  it 
is  satisfactoi-y  to  hear  of  its  prosperous 
condition. 

THE  JACKSONIAN  AND  COLLEGE   TEIENNIAl 
PRIZES  FOR  1852. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  have  announced  the  following 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  Jacksonian  Prize 
for  the  year  1852,  viz. — "  Tlie  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  :" 
the  prize  is  twenty  guineas.  The  College 
Triennial  Prize  of  fifty  guineas,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  year,  is — "On  the  Functions  of 
the  severitl  Parts  of  the  Large  Intestines  in 
the  Class  Mammalia." 

EXPENSES  OF  CORONERS'  INQTTESTS  IN 
MIDDLESEX. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates 
on  the  ith  inst.,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
following  sums  should  be  paid  : — To  Mr. 
Baker,  for  92  inquisitions,  held  between 
the  28th  of  June  and  the  21st  of  August, 
£291.  5s.  Id.  To  Mr.  Bedford,  for  44 
inquisitions,  held  between  the  1st  of  June 
and  the  31st  of  July,  £127.  lis.  4d. :  in 
three  cases  the  fees  of  this  coroner  were 
disallowed,  upon  the  ground  that  there  had 
been  no  cause  or  necessity  for  the  particular 
inquisitions  to  have  been  held.  To  Mr. 
Wakley,  for  150  mqxiisitions,  held  between 
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the  23d  of  June  and  the  18th  of  August, 
£5-10.  Os.  8d.  less  the  fees  m  two  casi'.-*.  In 
n-foivnce  to  the  sovt-ral  iiuiue^sls  liold  by 
IHr.  W'liklov,  the  piiyiuciit  of  which  lind 
bi'oii  di'fi'iTc'd  at  the  last  county  mectini:; 
for  the  obtainnient  of  furtiier  inlonnation 
as  to  tlio  propriety  or  the  necessity  of  such 
inquests  being  held,  the  coinmitteo  now 
reeoiuniended  that  the  fees  upon  nine  of 
those  inquisitions  should  be  paid,  but  that 
the  fees  upon  the  remaining  five  should  be 
disallowed.  [Thus,  in  a  jjcrioil  of  al)out 
two  months,  28G  inquests  were  helil  ni 
Middlesex!  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  ui  how  many  of  these  cases  medical 
evidence  was  dispensed  with.] 

EEPORT  ON  THE  COLNKT  HATCH  IiU>'ATIC 
ASYLUM. 

0\  the  17th  of  July  last  the  first  of  the 
patients  was  ivceived  into  this  asylum,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  been  coming  in  on 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the  reception 
days.  Arrangements  were  first  made  to 
receive  from  the  private  lusylums  thepatients 
belonging  to  the  parishes  of  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  county  (for  the  accommodation 
of  which  division  the  asylum  was  placed  in 
the  locality  it  occupies),  as  patients  in  pri- 
vate asylums  necessarily  caused  greater  ex- 
pense to  the  parishes  than  those  kept  in  the 
"Workhouses  ;  and  application  was  at  the 
same  timemade  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors 
of  the  Hanwell  Asylum  to  send  to  the 
Colncy  Hatch  Asylum  such  patients  cliarge- 
able  to  parishes  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county  confined  there,  as  their 
medical  officers  uiiglit  deem  removeable 
without  injury  to  their  state  of  malady  or 
feeling ;  hopintr  thereby  immediately  to 
create  the  long-desired  vacancies  in  that  es- 
tabhsliment  which  would  admit  of  recent 
and  hopeful  cases  from  the  western  district 
being  taken  in.  The  county  patients  still 
remaining  in  licensed  houses  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  conunittee  as  an  expen- 
sive class,  whose  maintenance  at  Colney 
Hatch  would  fall  lighter  on  the  county  than 
in  private  asylums  ;  and  the  committee 
trusted  that  the  numbers  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  be  thus  nnmediatelj'  secured 
■would  enable  the  committee  to  fi^  a  mo- 
derate weekly  rate  to  begin  with They 

have  now  in  the  asylum  179  male  and  331 
female  patients,  and  when  the  Hanwell 
Asylum  shall  have  furnished  the  contingent 
which  its  medical  officers  have  reported 
may  be  removed,  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  first  rate  of  Os.  lid.  per  week, 
which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
(being  considerably  less  tlian  what  the  pa- 
rishes now  pay  at  licensed  houses),  will  be 
eufficient  for  the  jiresent  purposes  of  the 

asylum The  committee  find  that  there 

is  no  part  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  th» 


regulation  and  management  of  county  pau< 

per  lunatic  asylums  which  apecific^ially  pro- 
vides the  pi'cuniary  menus  for  meeting  the 
exi)enditure  which  must  necessarily  be  in- 
curred for  the  uiaintenanco  and  care  of  the 
patients  on  the  first  filling  of  the  asylum, 
and  before  a  rate  can  be  collected  for  tho 
purpose.  Under  these  very  peculiar  and 
difficult  circumstances  tho  (committee  hope 
the  court  will  not  object  to  authorise 
the  county  treasurer  to  make  from  time  to 
time  such  advances  for  llie  maintenance 
and  care  of  the  patients  out  of  tho  moneys 
borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  the  asylum  a« 
may  be  necessary,  until  the  rates  for  the 
patients  can  be  collected  from  the  different 
parishes  ^  such  advances  to  be  repaid  to  the 
county  treasui-er  out  of  the  rates  when 
collected." 

The  total  cost  of  this  asylum  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  is  stated  to  be  £272,767. 15s.  2d. 

A  TINn-ERS.\L  LAW  OP   NATURE. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Parker,  of 
Birkenhead,  a  copy  of  correspondence  in 
reference  to  a  discovery  of  some  new  uni- 
versal law  of  na^iu-e,  made  by  himself, 
ilr.  Parker  appears  to  think  that  the  press, 
medical  and  general,  has  entered  into  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  to  suppress  his  discovery. 
We  have  read  the  whole  of  the  correspon- 
dence without  being  able  to  make  out  what 
it  is  that  he  has  discovered. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters,  containing  what  he  describes  as  his 
"three  cogent  reasons  for  the  universal 
law :" — 

"  1st.  Tlie  appreciation  and  uses  of  the 
predominant  element,  nitrogen ;  also,  the 
cause  and  nature  of  heat,  as  yet  undis- 
covered. 

"  2nd.  The  ignorance  of  successful  medi- 
cal treatment  for  cholera  and  lunacy,  re- 
sulting fi'om  the  first. 

"  3rd.  The  medical  and  general  press 
omitting  to  circulate  my  suggestions,  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  public  inquiry,  on  these 
subjects.  The  medical  associations,  boards 
of  health,  colleges,  hospitals,  hterary  and 
scientific  institutions,  limatic  asylums,  &c., 
professors  of  chemistry  on  agriculture,  in 
this  kingdom,  having  likewise  declined  to 
assist  in  their  elucidation. 

"  Where  shall  we  look  for  reasons  of 
those  prominent  societies  being  so  palpably 
opposed  to  an  o]5en  investigation  of  sub- 
jects so  fairly  debateable  and  important  ?" 

The  law  appears  to  include  the  uses  of 
nitrogen,  the  cause  and  nature  of  heat,  and 
the  successful  medical  treatment  of  cholera 
and  insanity  !  It  is  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  we  doubt  whetlier  any  one 
besides  Mr.  Parker  ^viU  admit  that  his  pro- 
jiositions  are  either  cogent  or  even  intelli- 
gible. 
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A  NEW  AND  CHEAP  MODE  OF  VENTILATION. 

Under  this  title  we  have  received  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Watson,  of  Rhodes 
Street,  Halifax,  in  which  he  states  that  liis 
plan  consists  in  "  withdrawing  the  vitiated 
and  supplying  any  quantity  of  pure  air 
without  perceptible  sensation  to  persons 
in  the  room,  and  they  are  not  exposed  to 
cuiTcnts  of  air.  Every  crevice  in  the  room 
that  admits  ah*  may  be  closed  without 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  ventilator. 

"The  apparatus  is  made  of  zinc  and  iron, 
is  simple,  self-acting  and  durable,  and  re- 
gulates the  supply  of  air  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons lu  a  room.  It  has  been  also  success- 
fully applied  to  other  schools  and  to  pubhc 
buildings,  private  dwelHngs,  stables,  large 
weaving  sheds,  an  infirmary,  an  editor's 
study,  and  a  chapel  that  seats  above  one 
thousand  persons." 

The  letter  contains  no  other  details  re- 
specting the  ventilator — its  cost  or  mode 
of  action; — but  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  not 
patented  the  invention,  offers  to  give  prac- 
tical information  on  the  subject  to  all  who 
apply  to  him.  If  he  will  forward  to  us  a 
description  of  his  process  of  ventilation  wo 
shall  be  happy  to  give  it  a  place  in  oiu' 
columns. 

OBITTTAET. 

Suddenly,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  his  resi- 
dence, ^o.  4,  Bentinck-terrace,  Regent's- 
park,  William  MUhgan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  late 
siu'geon  of  the  6th  (Enniskillen)  Dragoons, 
and  formerly  of  the  75th  Regiment. 

At  Edgbaston-hall,  on  Thursday,  the  4th 
inst.,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  Edward 
Johnstone,  M.D. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  at  Hoxton  New-town, 
George  F.  Ree,  Esq.,  sm-geon,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  inst.,  John  Mackin- 
lay,  Esq.,  of  Merrow,  near  GruUdford,  siu'- 
geon,  aged  40. 


BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

DUBINa  THE  WEEK. 
(The  List  will  be  given  in  the  following  No.) 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  30028 

„        „        „        Thermometer*   605 

Self-registering  do.''  ....Max.  71'2  Min.52-6 

»  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  -14.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  SaAwday,  Sept.  6. 


Births. 

Males....   777 
Females..  723 

1500 


Deaths. 

Males 478 

Females..  489 

967 


Causes  of  Death. 

.lCauses  

EciFiED  Causes 

Zi/motic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 
Contaerioiis)  Diseases. . . . 

f^poradic  Piseases,  viz. — 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Nerves, 
and  Senses   

Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

Lunffs  and  organs  of  Respiration 

Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

DisnasPS  of  the  Kidneys.  &c 

Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus.  &c. 

Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 
Joints,  &c 

Skin 

Premature  Birth 

Old  A^e 

Sudden  Deaths 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c. . .. 


967 
964 


29 

100 
23 
71 
60 
7 


The  follo'ving  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 


Small-pox 16 

.Measles 14 

Scarlatina    29 

Hooping-cough 15 

Diarrhoea 192 

Cholera 17 

Typhus 41 

Dropsy 30 

Hydrocephalus 33 

Apoplexy 24 

Paralysis 12 


Convulsions 35 

Bronchitis   27 

Pneumonia 28 

Phthisis    121 

Lungs   8 

Teething 7 

Stomach  4 

Liver 8 

Childbirth    4 

Uterus 4 


Remarks.— The  present  \^eekly  return  pre- 
sents a  very  satisfactory  state  of  the  health  of 
the  metropolis.  Of  the  967  deaths,  518  were  of 
children  under  15  years,  144  of  the  age  of  60  and 
upwards,  and  303  under  the  age  of  60.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  fell  to  17,  and 
tljcse  were  of  the  usual  form  that  prevails  over 
Europe  in  the  hot  season.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  past  week  and  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  last  year— the  most  fatal  week  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  — is  very  striking,  when  the 
crowded  state  of  the  metropolis  is  borne  in 
mind. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  commu- 
nications from  Dr.  De  Lisle,  of  Guernsey- 
Mr.  Sedgwick— Dr.  F.  J.  Brown. 

Received.— Dr.  Ramsbotham. 

Corrigendum.— In  Dr.  Chevers's  Ca.se,  in 
ir  last  number,  page  403,  col.  1,  line  27,  for 
1851,"  reatt  "  1811." 


our 
"1 


Adveetisements  hi/fuded  for  hisertionin, 
the  Gazette  should  be  addressed  (o  the 
jmblishers,  Messrs.  Longman  AND  Co., 
39,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Hoiinon  iiflcnicai  #a|ette. 
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A  COLLECTIOK  OP  TACTS   ILLUSTKATnTE  OF 
THE 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
PULMONARY  ARTERY, 

AS    BEARING     UrOX     THE    TREATMENT    OF 

Cardiac  and  ruLitONAKT  diseases. 

By  Norman  Chevers,  M.D., 

Civil  Assistant  Surg'eon,  Chittaifong',  Bengal. 

[Continued  from  pajre  403.] 

Diagnosis  and  Symptoms. 
When  T  fiiul  an  accomplii^hod  physician 
and  carefid  auscultator  of  the  present  day 
oniittiiiii;  from  his  t  ealise  all  consideration 
of  the  signs  which  characterise  the  diseases 
of  the  pulmonarj-  artery,  as  being  of  little 
practical  value,  owing  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  those  lesions  ;*  and  when,  on  looking 
over  the  materials  which  liave  been  brought 
together  in  this  memoir,  I  find  that,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  a  similar  opinion  in 
the  profession  generally,  scarcely  more  than 
two  or  three  practical  observers  have  con- 
sidered the  diagnosis  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases worthy  of  then*  attention, — I  cannot 
but  feel  some  degree  of  apprehension  in 
bringing  forward  the  following  imperfect 
details  in  illustration  of  a  subject  regarding 
which  so  little  positive  information  has 
hitherto  been  acquired.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  diseases  which  affect  the 
pulmonary  artery  are  neither  rare  nor  un- 
important, and  that,  when  present,  thej' 
are  generally  characterized  by  certain  dis- 
tinctive rational  symptoms  and  physical 
signs.  The  present  chapter  will  merely 
embody  a  few  scattered  facts  which  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  in  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  I  trust  that  their  evident  imper- 
fection will  lead  to  more  careful  observa- 
tion, and  to  the  establishment  of  more 
definite  results. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  almost  impos- 
sible, and  quite  useless,  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rides  for  diagnosticating 
every  one  of  the  various  malformations  to 
which  the  cardiac  apparatus  is  liable  ;  but 
a  few  general  rules,  founded  principally 
upon  the  relative  frequency  of  the  principal 
forms  of  congenital  lesion,  and  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  periods  to  which  life  may 
be  extended  in  each,  may  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  series  of  diagnostic  prin- 
ciples, which,  although  not  by  any  means 
absolutely  certain  in  their  application,  will 
.  frequently  assist  us  in  arriving  at  correct 
opinions. 

*  Practical  Obsrn'ations  on  Certain  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  and  (in  the  Principles  of  .Ausculta- 
tion, by  Pevton  Blakiston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  p.  223 
1848. 
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It  will  probably  never  lie  within   the 

]>owcr  of  any  physician  to  diagnosticate 
the  particular  set  of  lesions  which  arc  pre- 
sent in  the  vascular  system  of  a  cyanoscd 
infant*  within  a  few  days  of  its  birth.  Its 
heart  may  be  the  seat  of  any  conceivable 
kind  of  malformation :  still,  if  the  chUd 
has  become  cyanosed  almost  immediately 
upon  the  establishment  of  respiration,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  suflers  from  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  with  imperfection, 
of  the  ventricular  septum. 

Where  the  symptoms  of  morbus  csenileus 
are  not  developed  until  some  days  or  weeks 
subsequently  to  birth,  it  is  probable  that 
the  orifice  of  the  pidinonary  artery  is  nar- 
row, the  ventricular  septum  open,  and  the 
foramen  ovale  and  arterial  duct  either  closed 
or  distinctly  contracted ;  or  the  latter  of 
these  passages  may  have  become  narrowed  or 
closed,  while  the  former  is  widely  pervious. 

If  the  infant  be  upwards  of  a  year  old,  it 
is  in  the  least  degree  improbable  that  it 
suffers  from  the  malformation  usually 
known  as  "  distribution  of  the  descending 
aorta  from  the  puhnonary  artery." 

If  the  chdd  has  survived  its  fourth  year, 
transposition  of  the  great  arteries  is  scarcely 
to  be  suspected. t 

When  cyanosis  is  present  at  about  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  it  is  probably 
due,  either  to  great  contraction,  or  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  with  ventricidar 
communication.  Should  a  single  systolic 
bruit  be  heard  superficially  in  the  region 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  case  will 
almost  certainly  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
former  kind. 

At  the  age  of  one  month,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  it  cannot  be  judged  with 
any  probability  that  the  heart  literally  con- 
sists of  only  two  cavities. 

In  early  infancy  there  are  no  means  of 
diagnosticating  between  imperforation  of 
the  puhnonary  artery  and  transposition  of 
the  two  main  arteries,  except  that  the 
former  irregularity  is  of  far  more  fi-equeufc 
occurrence  than  the  latter. 

If  the  patient  be  above  tlie  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  hnperforation  of  the  pidmonary 
orifice  can  scarcely  be  suspected. J 

A  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
or  a  young  adult,  suffering  from  cyanosis 
of  long  standing,  a  bruit  being  audible  ia 


*  In  these  remarks,  I  have  not  used  the  term 
"cyanosis"  as  merely  characterisinff  the  symp- 
tom of  lividity  of  the  surface,  but  as  comprising- 
that  train  of  phenomena  which  mark  the  exist- 
ence of  con°:eniial  malformations  of  the  heart. 

t  In  the  three  recorded  cases  of  this  malfor- 
mation in  which  the  longest  survival  occurred, 
the  children  died  respectively  at  the  ages  of  ten 
months,  two  years  and  nine  months,  and  three 
years. 

X  Two  individuals  have  presented  this  mal- 
formation at  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  one  at  twelve ; 
and  one  at  sixteen. 
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the  region  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  most 
probably  has  contraction  of  the  orifice  of 
that  vessel,  with  perforation  of  the  septum 
ventriculare. 

If  the  individual  has  passed  the  period 
of  early  youth  before  becoming  the  subject  ] 
of  cyanosis  ;  or  if  that  symptom,  formerly  ; 
scarcely    perceptible,    has    become    consi-  '• 
derably  more  apparent  of  late,  it  is,  at  first 
sight,   probable  that   the   disease  is   con-  \ 
genital  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
the  impediment  having  latterly   been  in- 
creased by  thickening  and  further  contrac- 
tion of  the  parts,  consequent  upon  super- 
added disease.     In  this  case  the  ventricles 
probably  do  not  communicate. 

If  the  patient  has  passed  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  the  existence  of  congenital 
deficiency  of  the  ventricular  septum  is 
higlily  improbable.  Tliose  who  suffer  from 
a  congenital  cause  of  obstruction  whicli 
has  originally  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
development  of  the  septum,  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  attain  so  advanced  an  age.* 

If,  in  any  given  case  of  cyanosis,  the 
symptoms  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  patent 
condition  of  the  foramen  ovale,  the  incor- 
rectness of  that  diagnosis  wiU  certainly 
■k  admit  of  proof  upon  cxammation  of  the 
body.t 

The  larger  number  of  the  above  diag- 
nostic rules  will,  doubtless,  occasionally 
fail ;  but  I  believe  that  they  afford  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  we  are  at 
present  capable  of  obtaining  when  attempt- 
ing to  generalise  upon  a  disease  so  multi- 
form in  its  types,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
subject  to  so  few  variations  in  its  rational 
symptoms,  as  congenital  malformation  of 
the  heart. 

Having  given  very  full  details  of  the 
more  prominent  symptoms  in  most  of  the 
cases  which  I  have  cited,  it  appears  quite 
"unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  separate  de- 
scription of  the  various  characteristics  of 

'  *  In  the  four  casfs  of  this  defect  (the  lesion 
being  unquestionably  congenital)  where  life  was 
most  piolonired.  three  of  the  individuals  died 
respectively  at  the  a»es  of  twenty-two,  twenty- 
four,  and  twenty-five  years;  and  in  an  example 
observed  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  already  cited,  an 
opening  as  large  as  a  soose-quill  was  found  in 
the  ventricular  septum  of  a  man  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  In  one  rather  questionable  case 
the  person  is  stated  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Riclierand  relates  a  case  of  im- 
perfect septum  ventriculare  in  which  the  patient 
attained  the  a<;e  of  forty  years  ;  and  Louis  cites 
the  instance  of  a  general  otficer  in  whose  heart  a 
similar  malformation  was  discovered.  However, 
as  Dr.  Todd  very  pertinently  remarks,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  in  either  of  these  two  cases.  I 
greatly  doubt  that  an  individual  in  whom  a  large 
and  free  congenital  communication  exists  be- 
tween the  ventricles  can  reach  the  period  of 
middle  life. 

t  In  the  analysis  of  180  cases  of  cyanosis,  M. 
Aberle,  of  Vienna,  found  that  two-tliirds  of  the 
individuals  were  males. 


morbus  cseruleus.  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  any  practitioner  should  fail  to  distin- 
guish a  case  of  this  description.  The  diag- 
nosis between  ordinary  cardiac  disease  and 
congenital  malformation  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  and  will  be 
discussed  hereafter. 

The  amount  of  positive  information  which 
has  been  adduced  i-clative  to  the  auscul- 
tatory signs  of  the  various  malformations 
of  the  heart,  is  exceedingly  smaU. 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  paid  to  the  physical  signs  which  charac- 
terise obstructive  disease  of  the  pidmonary 
orifice.  Dr.  Ormerod,  wlio  has  pubUshed 
a  highly  interestuig  and  suggestive  paper 
on  the  subject,*  evidently  regards  as  the 
most  distinctive  sign  the  presence  of  a 
murmur  heard  loud  at  the  base  of  the 
heart,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  also 
traceable  along  the  aorta,  but  most  clearly 
audible  in  a  line  from  the  tliu'd  left  inter- 
costal space  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  left  clavicle,  for 
the  distance  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
inches.  This  is  unquestionably  the  situa- 
tion at  which  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
a  bruit  arising  from  obstructive  disease  of 
the  puhnonaiy  orifice  should  be  most  in- 
tense ;  but  where,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
these  instances,  the  position  of  the  heart  is 
more  or  less  abnormal,  owing  to  the  en- 
larged condition  of  the  right  ventricle,  and 
where  the  cardiac  action  is  much  excited, 
the  bruit  is  so  Uable  to  have  it«  point  of 
greatest  intensity  altered,  and  to  be  diflused 
over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  that  I  apprehend  it  will,  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases,  be  foimd 
extremely  difficult  to  assign  to  it  by  any 
means  so  definite  an  anatomical  boundary .f 

*  "  On  a  Systolic  Murmur  in  the  Pulmonary 
Artery,  and  its  Application  to  the  Diagnosis  of 
Fumtional  a  d  Organic  Murmurs,"  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1846,  p.  95. 

t  In  a  discussion  which  arose  subsequently  to 
the  readnig  of  Dr.  Ormerod's  paper  at  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Society,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams 
objected  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Ormerad 
did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  aortic  from  pul- 
monary arterial  murmurs.  "  When  an  aortic 
murmur  was  weak,  it  might  be  heard  at  the  mid- 
sternum,  yet  not  be  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
arteries  of  the  neck;  but  when  made  louder  by 
anything  exciting  tlie  actions  of  the  heart,  then 
It  was  heard  in  the  neck,  and  showed  its  aortic 
origin.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  anaemia, 
in  which  the  loose,  ill-filled  state  of  the  arteries, 
makes  them  bad  conductors  of  sound  ;  and  this, 
he  suspected,  would  apply  to  most  of  the  cases" 
(of  "  functional  disease  ")  "  described  by  Dr. 
Ormerod  as  those  of  pulmonary  murmurs " 
(London  Mkdical  Gazette,  June  6th,  1845). 
l)r.  Ormerod's  observation  has  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  a  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  also  in 
many  cases  of  anaemia  and  its  kindred  maladies, 
which  murmur  he  believes  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  concluding  not  to  arise  from  organic 
disease,  as  well  on  account  of  the  variable  nature 
of  the  murmur  itself,  as,  most  conclusively,  «i 
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In  chronic  cases,  and  where  the  bruit  is 
single,  the  superficial  character  of  an  nb- 
nonnal  sioinul  heard  over  tbe  base  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
pulnjoiiarv  arterj',  becomes  very  distinctive 
of  its  origin  in  that  vessel.*  Tbe  tone 
of  tiio  bruit,  of  course,  varies  greatly  in 
intensity,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
lesion  wliieh  produces  it.  An  abnormal 
sound  originating  in  this  artery  is  usually 
systolic,  being  occasionally  so  much  pro- 
longed as  entirely  to  inusk  the  second 
sound. t 


account  of  tbe  rarity  of  ilisease  of  the  pulnionao' 
valves. 

*  In  ca<es  of  phtJiisis,  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham  has 
frequentlv  met  with  a  systolic  muinnir  occiipv- 
iiiS  the  space  tiptween  a  line  drawn  from  the 
left  side  of  the  sternum  along;  the  upper  cdze  of 
the  second  cestui  cartilage,  and  continued  an 
inch  alonjj  the  second  rib.  and  another  line 
drawn  from  the  stenniin  alonsr  the  lower  edjje 
of  the  third  costal  cartilaice,  and  continued 
an  inch  alonj  the  third  rib.  This  sound 
is  a  gentle  bellows  niurnuir,  which  cannot  be 
perceived  either  in  the  pra'cordial  region,  or  iu 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  or  in  the  carotids.  Dr. 
Latham  considers  that,  where,  from  direct  exa- 
mination of  the  lunfTs,  a  suspicion  only  of  tuber- 
cular disease  can  be  entertained,  the  murmur  in 
the  space  indicated  must  always  contribute  to 
confirm  it.  He  supposes  the  pulmonary  artery, 
in  its  tirst  divisions,  to  be  the  seat  of  tiie  mur- 
mur, but  doubts  whethir  it  becomes  such  in 
consequence  of  its  own  disea.se,  or  by  reason  of 
pressure  or  impediment  reaching  it  from  diseased 
lung.  1  am  not  aware  that  the  above  observation 
has  been  explained  by  dissection;  nor  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  any  perceptible 
organic  condition  in  the  heart  or  pulmonary 
artery  in  cases  of  phthisis  which  could  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  this  niurnnir.  Whether  it 
depends  upon  pulmonary  or  pleuml  lesions,  a 
want  of  relation  between  tlie  size  of  the  ventricle 
and  the  capacity  of  the  artery,  or  upon  other 
causes,  has  yet  to  be  explained.  Loose  adliesion 
ofthelung  to  the  pericardium,  emphysema  of 
the  pulmonary  edges,  which  iseomnioii  iu  phthi- 
sis, and  especially  where  portions  of  the  edges 
are  occupied  by  tubercular  deposit ;  recent  pleu- 
ritic granular  exudation,  and  the  presence  of  an 
abscess  in  the  anterior  margin  of  either  lung, 
but  particularly  of  the  left,  may,  in  jihthisis, 
produce  abnormal  sounds  synchronous  with  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  almost  undistinguisha- 
ble  from  those  connected  with  organic  disease  of 
that  organ  :  but  all  these  sounds  are,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  more  or  less  modified  by  respira- 
tion. 1  have  never  discovered  any  morbid  con- 
dition  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  either  in  these 
or  in  any  other  cases  of  phthisis,  which  appeared 
capable  of  producing  a  bruit. 

X  This  was  noticed  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Pea- 
cock's, whose  case  I  have  already  cited  in  the 
chapter  on  .■\cute  Inflammation  of  the  Pulmonary 
.\rtery,  reserving  the  pliysical  signs  for  insertion 
in  this  place;  as,  although  the  cardiac  lesions 
were  somewhat  complicated,  the  auscultatory 
phenomena  appeared  to  Ijeve  agreed  pretty 
closeiy  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Urme- 
rod.  "  The  chest  vielded  a  clear  sound  on  per- 
cussion, except  in  the  prscordial  region,  wh^ere 
the  resonance  was  impaired  over  i,  &i:ger  space 
than  natural.  The  liver  couh'  bij,  ^elt  extending 
a  little  below  the  edges  of  t'^-  tiij;  the  sttrnum 
was  arclied  and  |)romine;+».  rriorj  especially  to- 
wards its  base.  A  ]ou;J  caurmur  was  heard  in 
the  praecordia,  acconj ploying  the  impulse  of  the 
heart.  It  was  of  a  soft,  blowing  character,  and 
.yras  most  intense  qf  tile  cartilage  of  the  third  left 


A  diastolic  bruit  has  rarely  been  observed 
as  marking  regurgitant  disease  of  the  pul- 
moiiiiry  orifice.  In  one  of  Dr.  Ormerod's 
cases  whicli  I  iinvc  cited,  ii  loud,  harsli  sys- 
tolic miu-mnr  became  diastolic  previously 
to  tltc  jialicnt's  dciitii  —  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gradual  failure  in  the  ])owcr 
of  the  rigid  vciilricic.  In  Dr.  .1.  Bell's 
case,  already  dclniled,  the  sounds  of  regur- 
gitntioit  were  quite  distinct,  and  apparently 
attended  with  an  abnorn;ul  first  .sound. 
Here,  however,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
tluit  tile  blood  ]iasscd  downward  from  the 
narrow  and  valvelcss  pulmonary  artery  to 
tlic  rigid  of  the  veidriclc.  In  tlie  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with 
contraction  of  one  of  its  valves,  related  by 
Drs.  Fletcher  and  Blakiston,  the  sound 
appears  to  Inive  been  double.  "  Imme- 
diately on  the  left  of  the  sternum,  between 
the  second  and  third  ribs,  there  was  dul- 
ncss  on  percussion  over  a  space  measuring 
nearly  four  square  incbei.  Over  this  spot 
a  very  liquid  pulsation  was  felt,  accom- 
panied by  a  purring  thrill,  so  rough  and 
so  close  to  the  surface,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most to  grate  on  the  fingers.  At  the  same 
place  a  hollow  rasp  sound  was  heard  with 
the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  also,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dias- 
tole, as  if  the  blood  was  receding."* 

rib  near  the  sternum,  or  at  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  nipple,  and  between  that  body  and  the 
sternum.  It  was  here  prolonged  througliout  the 
whole  period,  so  as  to  render  the  second  sound 
inaudilile.  From  this  point  it  coniinued  to  be 
heard  very  dis  inctly,  though  decreasing  in  in- 
tensity, along  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  iu 
the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries"  (this  cir- 
cumstance may  have  been  due  to  the  existence 
of  a  very  free  communication  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricles),  "and  on  the  left  of  the  spine,  in  the 
interscapular  and  dorsal  regions.  It  was  also 
heard,  less  distinctly,  in  a  line  from  between  the 
nipple  and  sternum,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
left  clavicle.  Helow  the  level  of  the  nipple  the 
murmur  became  shorter  and  more  feeble  ;  and, 
at  the  point  of  pulsation  of  the  apex,  towards 
the  epigastrium,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
lower  half  of  ihe  sternum,  it  was  followed  by  a 
very  clear  second  sound." 

*  The  signs  observed  in  the  above  case  agree 
well  with  those  given  by  M.  Aran  (partly,  appa- 
rently, on  Hope's  authority,  and  partly  theoreti- 
ca  ly)  as  the  characteristics  of  Aneurism  of  the 
Pulmonary  Artery. 

"  General  symptoms.— Those  of  hypertrophy, 
with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  generally  ac- 
companies this  morbid  state.  Dilatation  of  the 
pulmonary  artiTV  can  only  be  confused  with 
dilatation,  oi:  with  sacciform  aneurism  of  the 
aorta ;  but  never  in  either  of  these"  (two  latter) 
"  cases  do  we  find  pulsation  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs.  Even  if  an  aneurismal  tuirorof 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  should  have  destroyed  the 
cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  dingnosis, 
because  the  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  very 
large,  and  the  murmur  which  they  produce  is 
grave  and  distant,  instead  of  being  acute  and 
superficial ;  and,  besides,  the  tremor  would  be 
perceived  above  the  clavicles,  which  is  never  the 
case  in  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery."— 
Practical  .Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart, 
translated  by  Harris. 
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Attempts  are  fi-equently  made  to  diag- 
nosticate the  presence  of  those  deficiencies 
in  the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  which 
so  frequently  attend  congenital  narrowing 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Where,  how- 
ever, as  usually  happens,  these  communi- 
cations are  wide,  and  not  associated  with 
a  diseased  and  rougliened  condition  of  the 
adjacent  endocardial  surfaces,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  evidence  in  favom-  of 
the  belief  that  then*  presence  occasions  the 
development  of  abnormal  sounds  :  indeed, 
it  should  hardly  be  expected  that,  where, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  permanent 
cause  of  obstruction,  the  coui-se  of  the 
ch'culation  has  been  diverted  through  one 
of  these  apertm-es,  any  abnormal  sound 
should  attend  the  ti'ansit  of  the  fluid,  so 
long  as  the  commimications  continue  to  be 
direct,  smooth,  and  perfectly  free.  In  some 
cases  where  deficiency  in  the  ventricular 
septum  exists,  independently  of  any  nar- 
rowing of  the  arterial  orifices,  the  abnor- 
laal  aperture  is  liable  to  become  greatly 
contracted,  and  the  s\n'roimdiug  endocar- 
dium is  then  usually  found  to  present  more 
or  less  UTCgularity  of  surface,  wTinkling  of 
the  membrane,  warty  vegetations,  cr  raised 
fibrinous  deposits.  Here  it  becomes  doubt- 
ful whether  the  systohe  bruit  wliicli  is 
generally  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  the  forcing  of  a  slender  stream 
through  tlie  narrow  communication,  or  to 
the  passage  of  the  currents,  on  their  way 
to  the  arteries,  over  its  irregular  margins. 

The  rationalsymptoms  which  distinguish 
impediment  to  tlie  entrance  of  tliis  vessel 
are  usually  more  cliaracteristic  than  the 
descriptions  of  Tiedemann,*  and  of  otlier 
authorities,  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  although,  in 
congenital  cases,  blueness  of  tlie  surface 
usually  attends  obstructive  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  this  is  not  present  un- 
less the  impediment  is  very  considerable ; 
and  the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  al- 
though it  can  only  weigh  as  a  rare  and 
exceptional  instance,  proves  that  the  ut- 
most amount  of  impediment  may  be  esta- 
bhshed  in  tlu^  ])ulmonary  artery  of  an  adult 
without  producing  hvor  of  the  sui-face, 
providing  the  lungs  act  freely,  and  the 
Tolvune  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  small. 

An  habitually  small  and  rapid,  but  regu- 
lar, condition  of  the  piJse,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  more  or  less  excessive  action 
of  the  heart,  is  so  generally  present  in  cases 
of  Congenital  cardiac  defect,  that  it  cannot 
be  regarded  aspathognoinonicof  contraction 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice  ;  still,  it  becomea 


*  For  Prof.  Tiodemann's  account  of  the  syinp- 
totns  of  narrowing^  of  tlip  pulinomiry  orifice  see 
Edinliiirjrh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  April 
1846,  p.  442. 


an  important  aid  to  diagnosis  m  cases  where 
narrowing  of  this  vessel  occurs  in  the 
adult.* 

Diramution  m  the  volixme  of  the  pulse, 
attendhig  aggravation  of  dyspncea  and  pal- 
pitation, is,  of  com'se,  always  to  be  regarded 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  foi-m  of  heart 
disease,  as  an  unfavourable  sign,  as  evidenc- 
ing superadded  puhnonary  or  cardiac  ob- 
struction. 

A  very  characteristic  and  liighly  iate- 
resting  leading  pathognomonic  sign  of  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  ai'tery  appears 
to  have  almost  altogether  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  writers  on  heart-disease.  I 
allude  to  the  distinctive  cii-cumstance  that, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  great  narrowing  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  seek  the  recumbent 
or  horizontal  position,  either  habitually  or 
during  paroxysms ;  while  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  any  other  form  of  pulmo- 
nary obstruction,  or  of  impediment  to  the 
cu'culation  through  the  left  heart,  breathe 
most  freely  when  the  shoulders  arc  raised, 
and  the  body  is  placed  ahuost  vertically. 
This  circumstance  has  been  noticed  inci- 
dentally by  the  observers  of  several  of  the 
foregoing  cases,  but  it  never  appears  to 
have  received  its  true  weight,  or  its  patho- 
logical explanation.!  It  is  evident  that, 
whatever  distress  of  breathing  occurs  in 
tmcomplicated    cases   of    this  description 


*  Dr.  Williams  observed  that  the  pulse  is  not 
affected  in  cases  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
orifice  (as  quoted  by  Cojiland,  Diet,  of  Pract. 
Medicine,  art.  Heiirt,  §  78;.  It  is  true  that  the 
pulse  seldom  intermits  or  is  irree:ular  in  these 
cases,  except  occasionally,  where  there  is  regur- 
gitation, or  where  the  power  of  the  heart  begins 
to  fail ;  but  the  sniallness  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  are  too  cliaracteristic,  in  these  cases,  to 
allow  it  to  be  believed  that  the  above  opinion  is 
still  entertained  by  that  eminent  observer. 

t  This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  cited.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Lexis's  case^ 
the  girl  experienced  paroxysms  of  strong  suffo- 
cation, which  she  endeavoured  to  relieve  by 
bending  the  body  forward. 

Dr.  Pulteney's  patient  "  could  escape  the  fit 
by  instantly  lying  down  on  the  carpet  on  his  left 
side,  and  remaining  immoveably  fixed  in  that 
posture  for  about  ten  minutes." 

In  Dr.  Ran.sbi)thain's  case,  where  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  aorta  arose  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, with  patency  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
the  child  "  lay  on  her  back,  or  on  the  left  side, 
with  her  legs  drawn  up  to  the  body,  and  the 
back  bent  to  a  semicircle." 

In  a  patient  of  Dr.  Peacock's  "  the  respiration 
was  peculiarly  rapid  and  panting,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  lie  on  the  back,  partly  inclined  to 
the  right  side,  and  with  his  head  low." 

In  Dr.  Birkett's  case  it  is  noticed  that  latterly 
"  the  respiration,  though  distressed  throughout, 
appeared  to  become  so  far  relieved  as  to  admit 
of  her  lying  in  the  horizontal  posture." 

In  the  case  by  Dr.  Uonil,  of  Cambridge  (cited 
by  Dr.  Ormerod)  the  man  "  was  able  to  retain 
tho  horizontal  position  to  the  last." 

Dr.  Lloyd's  patient  "lay  on  her  left  side;" 
and,  "  when  she  got  out  oj  bed,  she  was  obliged 
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rpsults  from  impeded  aud  iiisullk'icnt  access 
of  blood  to  the  lungs ;  aud  tluit  iienee  the 
vecumbi'iit  position  atibrds  the  aid  of  gra- 
vitiitiou  to  the  contractile  ellbrts  of  liie 
heart,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  the 
suppK  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain  more 
free  than  it  could  otherwise  be.  Thi^ 
symptom  caiiuot,  however,  be  assigned 
merely  to  eases  of  congenital  narrowing  of 
the  jjuhuonai"}'  artery  :  it  is  characteristic 
of  all  cii'cumstances  wliich  impede  tlie 
free  access  of  blood  to  the  pidmonary 
vessels.  Thus  it  occiu-s  iu  certain  instances 
of  tumors  in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
and  where  extensive  pericardial  deposits 
and  eflusions  compress  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  I  have  also  observed  it 
in  two  cases  of  anem-ism  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  pressing  forward  to  the  sternum, 
and  interfering  with  tho  pulmonary  ar- 
tery.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importaiice  to  be 
prepared  to  distinguish  between  thosecases, 
so  vveU  describeil  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  wliich 
narrowness  of  the  chest  gives  rise  to  car- 
diac obstruction,  and  those  in  wliich  con- 
genital disease  of  the  heart  has  occasioned 


to  lie  on  the  floor  to  avoid  faintin?.  She  had 
done  this  tor  some  time  duriua:  her  illness." 

In  Ur.  Kiliots'in's  case  there  was  dyspnoea, 
with  laipitation,  but  the  man  "  could  lie  down." 

Mr.  Adam  noticed  th;it,  in  a  case  of  dilated 
pidnionaPN  artery,  obstructed  by  an  "  organised 
polypiis  "  the  patient  was  latterly  oblifjed  to 
have  reiourse  to  the  recumbent  position  for 
relief  "  when  the  fluttering  action  of  the  heart 
became  oppressive." 

1  believe  that  the  only  cases  on  record,  of  nar- 
rowing of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  which  it  is 
inentio"ed  that  tlie  patients  were  comptrlled  to 
remain  in  the  erei-t  position,  are  the  two  by  Dr. 
J.  Cranipton  and  .Mr.  .Marshall.  In  the  latter 
the  exception  is  accounted  for  by  the  tact  that 
latterly  the  patient  .^ufiered  from  large  ascitic 
efl'usion  1  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the 
original  report  of  the  former  case,  and  can  only 
lind  that,  in  addition  to  the  cardiac  defects,  the 
whole  surf,  ce  of  the  body  was  e.xtensively  ana- 
sarcous,  and  that  the  measurement  of  the  right 
side  of  the  thora.x  exceeded  that  of  the  left  by 
half  an  inch.  It  is  probable  that  here  also  some 
grave  cause  of  pulmonary  embarrassment  ex- 
terior to  the  !'.eart  was  in  operation. 

*  In  some  eases  of  aneurism  of  the  root  and 
arch  of  the  a  rta  there  is  considerable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  (independently  of  the 
interference  of  the  tumor  with  surrom  ding 
parts);  the  patient  being  conseciueiitly  liable  to 
suffocative  attacks.  In  others  the  transit  of 
blood  is  free,  ai;d  the  breathing  little  embar- 
rassed, almost  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's 
death.  In  these  two  cases  the  aneurisms  were 
evidently  of  the  latter  kind ;  while  the  second 
of  Dr.  Klliotson's  cases  (quoted  in  the  chapter 
on  Obstruction  to  the  Pulmonary  Artiry  con- 
sequent upon  Kxtemal  Compres.sion)  was  of  the 
former  description.  There  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  extremely  narrowed  by  a  tibro-cir- 
tilaginovis  deposit,  while  there  was  a  large  aneu- 
rism of  the  aortn.  In  this  mstance  the  obstruc- 
tion r.o  the  systemic  circulation  counterbalanced 
the  defective  pulmonary  supply ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  individual  coula  not  lie  down. 


ill-dcvelopment  of  the  other  tiioracic 
organs.  Thu  ,  nothing  could  be  less 
rational  than  to  recommend  athletic  sports 
for  a  narrow-cliested  child,  the  subject  of 
congenital  heart-disease;  while  almost 
equally  ill  results  would  accrue  i'rom  deny- 
ing proper  exercise  in  the  case  of  a  person 
under  fourteen  or  fiitecn  yt>ars  of  age, 
whose  only  discoverable  physical  fault  was 
an  ill-formed  chest,  attended  with  short- 
ness of  breath,  aud  a  liability  to  occasional 
palpitations. 

Little  difficulty  attends  this  diagnosis 
durmg  childhood  ;  but,  where  the  cases 
present  themselves  for  the  first  tunc  to- 
wards the  age  of  puberty,  rather  more 
discrimination  will  to  required.  Here  the 
following  facts  may  be  taken  into  conside- 
tation  : — In  cases  of  congenital  disease  of 
the  heart  in  wluch  the  symptoms  first 
become  severe  at  puberty,  the  chest  is  not 
usually  extremely  Hi-formed  :  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonai-y  artery  is  mainly  in  fault, 
and  a  systolic  bruit  in  this  situation  is 
usually  present :  whereas,  in  those  cases  of 
Dr.  Bai'low's  where  a  bruit  occurs  (which 
by  no  means  always  happens),  the  abnor- 
mal sound  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
mitral  valve.  At  this  period  of  life,  how- 
evei',  the  diagnosis  is  rather  a  matter  of 
interest  than  of  utility,  as  the  principal 
mischief  in  either  case  is  ii-reparable,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
cause  of  obstruction  cannot  materially  in- 
iluence  treatment.  The  remark  has  been 
introduced  here  merely  with  a  wish  to 
enforce  very  strongly  tiie  necessity  of  dis- 
tmguisliing  between  the  two  sets  of  cases 
during  childhood. 

Permanence  of  the  arterial  duct  is  so 
generally  associated  with  some  other  grave 
organic  and  obstructive  lesion,  either  in 
the  aorta  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  that 
it  appears  doubtfid  whether  any  perfectly 
distinctive  signs  of  its  existence  can  be 
obtained.  Dr.  Williams,  however,  states, 
as  some  ground  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of 
tliis  defect  where  there  is  no  other  veiy 
serious  lesion  to  obscure  it,  that  the  mur- 
mur accompany mg  the  fii'st  soimd  of  the 
heart  is  prolonged  into  the  second,  so  tha.t 
there  is  no  cessation  of  this  munnm'  before 
the  second  has  already  commenced.  From 
this  sign — taken,  of  coiu'se,  in  connection 
w  ith  other  symptoms — he  has  been  able,  in 
at  least  two  cases,  to  diagnosticate  this 
lesion;  and  post-mortem  examination 
proved  the  accuracy  of  this  diagnosis.* 
[To  be  continued.] 


*  London  Medical  Gazette,  May  7th, 1847 
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INFLUENCE  OF  VARIATION  OF  ELECTRIC  TENSION 


ON    THE 

I^-FLUENCE  OF  TAEIATIOX  OF 

ELECTRIC  TEXSION, 

as    a    cause    of    disease. 

By  W.  Ceaig,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  Ayr. 

No  field  in  the  wliole  range  of  inedical 
philosopliy  has  been  so  mucli  occn])ied 
with  theories  and  speculations,  as  that 
which  relates  to  tlae  remote  cause  of 
endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  Auimal- 
cula  in  the  air,  emanations  fj-om  the 
earth  of  everj'  character,  and  numerous 
other  gi'atuitous  speculations — even  the 
lij'pothesis  that  volcanoes  have  a  inis- 
cbievous  instrumentality  —  have  their 
advocates  and  supporters.  The  very 
circumstance  of  the  great  number  and 
contrariety  of  the  theories  wliich  have 
been  promulgated  on  this  subject,  and 
the  unanimity  which  has  existed  in  tlie 
adoption  of  tlie  term  "  miasm,"  which 
more  directly  signifies  the  action  of  an 
agent  than  the  agent  itself,  indicates 
that  the  dreadful  instrumentality  which 
occasionally  mows  down  our  species 
with  in-esistible  force  is  still  unknown, 
and  leaves  room  for  further  research, 
and  apologises  for  new  theories  still. 

Electricity  has  been  jilaced  amongst 
the  malevolent  agents  which  are  sup- 
posed to  cause  these  diseases.  It  is  only 
lately,  however,  that  anything  like  a 
rational  theory  of  the  action  of  this 
agent  has  been  entertained  and  advo- 
cated. In  connecting  electricity  with 
the  cause  of  ejiidemic  disease,  authors 
have  almost  uniformly  referred  in  a 
vague  and  indefinite  manner  to  the 
electricity  of  the  air,  and  to  that  on  the 
earth's  surface,  without  reference  to  its 
internal  eliminaion. 

I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion, 
that  variations  in  tlie  electric  tension 
on  the  various  jiarts  of  tlie  earth  act 
prejudicially  on  those  animals  that  may 
be  placed  on  the  portions  of  tlie  earth 
which  may  be  thus  ailcctcd. 

In  the  following  part  of  this  paper  T 
will  state  what  I  consider  to  he  rational 
views  respecting  the  operation  of  this 
agent  on  the  animal  economy.  To  be 
properly  understood,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  along  with  us  a  few  recol- 
lections of  natural  pliiloso))hy.  It  is  a 
recognised  fact  in  physics,  that  heat 
and  electricity  are  identical,  and  the  one 


is  convertible  into  the  other.  It  is  also 
admitted  as  fact,  that  eveiy  atom  of 
ponderable  matter  is  surrounded  by  a 
little  atmosphere  of  heat,  and  it  is 
through  the  agency  of  this  element  that 
attraction  and  cohesion  between  the 
pnmary  constituents  of  bodies  are  main- 
tained. The  gaseous  bodies  arc  known 
to  be  possessed  of  an  immense  amount 
oflaient  heat.  It  is  on  the  large  amount 
of  latent  heat  in  these  light  bodicj  that 
their  characteristic  lightness  depends. 
The  vegetable  bodies  in  their  com- 
position arc  almost  wholly  composed  of 
these  gaseous  bodies,  and,  of  coiu'se, 
embody  less  or  more  of  the  heat  which 
is  individually  possessed  by  their  con- 
stituents. The  saline  and  earthy 
constituents  of  these  vegetable  bodies 
akso  contain  their  portion  of  latent  elec- 
tricity. 

These  gaseous  bodies — both  in  theii" 
aeriform  state,  as  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  tlieir  solid  state  when  in  vegetable 
combination — are  required  to  administer 
warmth  to  the  animal  structure.  The 
decomposing  process  in  the  animal 
structure  is  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  a  galvanic  arrangement. 
In  the  galvanic  process  the  electricity 
is  evolved  from  the  bodies  under  chemi- 
cal operation  just  as  the  separation  of 
the  bodies  is  being  effected,  to  fomi  a 
new  combination.  The  primary  prin- 
ciples of  this  new  body  require  less 
electricity  than  when  in  their  original 
combination,  and  hence  the  evolution  of 
electricity  ;  so,  also,  in  those  vital  opera- 
tions which  are  ever  active  during 
healthy  existence,  is  there  a  continued 
giving  off  of  vast  volumes  of  electricity, 
from  the  changes  of  the  elementaiy 
principles  that  are  continually  going 
on.  Thus,  during  respiration,  the 
oxygen,  when  separating  from  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  and  uniting  with  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  forming  carbonic 
acid  gas,  parts  with  some  of  its  latent 
electricity,  as  it  retains  less  and  requires 
less  in  forming  this  new  combination 
with  the  carbon.  In  digestion,  too, 
there  is  another  source  of  animal  electri- 
city ;  whilst  the  food  is  being  changed 
into  the  constituents  of  the  body,  the 
primary  elements  of  the  bodies  which 
constitute  the  food  part  with  some  of 
tlieir  latent  electricity  Mhen  entering 
into  those  new  formations  with  the 
animal  tissues :  the  changed  position  pi? 
tliese  elemeutai-y  bodies  causes  tlicra  tQ 
require    less    electricity  than  in  their 
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original  combination,  and  in  like  man- 
ner is  there  the  liberation  of  electricity. 
There  may  be  anotlior  source  of  electric 
Huid  from  tlie  clmugos  of  the  elementary 
priiiciiiles  of  the  blood  duriiiff  secretion. 

I  am  jjersuaded  tliat  tliorc  is  more 
truth  in  the  electric  theory  of  life  than 
is  generally  admitted.  The  electricity 
so  constantly  aud  so  liberally  supplied 
by  the  various  decomposing  processes  in 
the  animal  economy,  cannot  be  merely 
for  the  ])urpose  of  supporting  aninuil 
temperature;  it  must  have  some  other 
im])ortant  work  to  perform, — and  what 
more  likely  than  to  minister  to  the  vital 
operations  in  corporeal  existence  ?  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  even  when  we 
contemplate  the  part  performed  by 
electricity  in  the  generation  ot  force  and 
motion  in  the  inorganic  portion  of  the 
material  world. 

It  lias  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment, that,  independently  of  vitality,  the 
functions  of  a  nerve  can  be  j^e^'foi'med 
by  an  electric  current.  An  able  phy- 
siologist writes  thus ; — "  This  notion 
has  been  long  entertained  by  our  ablest 
physiologists,  as  experiment  shows  that 
a  current  of  electricity,  sent  along  the 
referent  nerves,  produces  effects  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  those  which  are 
consequent  on  the  transit  of  nervous 
forces.  If  it  be  sent  along  a  motor 
nerve,  muscular  action  is  the  result ; 
along  sensitive  ones  we  effect  the  sensa- 
tion jjeculiar  to  that  nerve.  Thus,  by 
means  of  a  simple  galvanic  current 
passed  through  the  eye,  we  produce  the 
effect  of  light;  through  the  auditory 
nerve,  that  of  sound;  and  the  nerves  of 
taste  and  smell  may  be  similarly  acted 
upon."  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  lias  asserted 
that  he  can  produce  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  sending  a  current  along 
the  divided  pneumogasti'ics. 

The  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
goes  far  to  verify  the  principles  here 
advocated.  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas 
have  long  ago  stated,  that,  when  a  nerve 
is  examined  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  many  filaments  equal  in  thickness, 
continuous  through  its  whole  course, 
and  made  up  each  of  four  elementary 
fibres :  when  the  nerve  approaches  its  ul- 
timate distribution,  the  filaments  sepa- 
rate from  one  other,  and  always  cross 
the  muscular  fibres  at  right  angles;  but, 
before  this  separation  takes  place,  the 
coui-se  is  generally  parallel  with  that  of 
the  muscidar  fibres.     The  filaments  are 


not  ultimately    lost   in    the  muscular 

tissue,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
either  go  round  a  certain  number  of 
uuiscular  fibres,  and  return  into  the 
twig  from  which  they  sprang;  or,  after 
crossing  the  muscle,  enter  another  ner- 
vous tsvig  running  parallel  to  the 
former.  In  this  way  it  appears  that,  in 
tlieir  ultimate  distribution,  the  nervous 
filaments  are  so  many  circular  threads 
or  conductors  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  they  sujiply ;  consequently,  when 
a  stream  of  galvanic  electricity  is  passed 
into  a  nerve,  these  threads  will  become 
the  conductors  of  so  many  parallel 
electric  cui'rents,  and  therefore  have  an 
attraction  towards  each  other. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  amounts 
to  demonstration,  that  the  electricity 
evolved  during  respiration  and  assimila- 
tion, both  primary  and  secondaiy,  is 
that  which  supplies  nervous  power ;  and 
that  the  structure  of  tiie  nervous  system 
favours  the  conclusion  that  the  nervous 
forces  are  effected  on  the  principle  of  a 
galvanic  ari-angement.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  it  will  follow 
that  suspension  or  derangement  of  those 
provisions  which  nature  has  furnished 
for  preserving  a  continual  supply  of 
vital  electricity,  cannot  fail  to  affect  the 
system  prejudicially,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  abstraction  of  vital 
electricity. 

When  we  contemplate  the  ordinaiy 
symptoms  which  usher  in  almost  every 
form  of  serious  illness,  the  conclusion 
is  at  once  made  in  the  mind,  that  the 
first  morbid  impression  is  on  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  tumultuous  form 
of  nervous  action  which  constitutes 
a  rigor,  the  usual  precursor  of  severe 
disease,  conveys  the  sensation  to  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it  as  if  there  had 
been  a  sudden  abstraction  of  heat — as  if 
a  screw  had  become  loose  in  the  animal 
machine — as  if  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  frame  had  become  disordered.  Coin- 
cident with  this  sensation  of  escape  of 
heat,  there  is  a  general  derangement  of 
the  secretions,  and  a  sudden  failiu-e  of 
muscular  power. 

I  do  not  know  on  what  otlier  theory 
a  more  satisfactoiy  explanation  could 
be  advanced  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
above  indicated.  The  galvanic  action, 
aud  the  nervous,  are  to  my  mind  very 
analogous.  In  galvanic  arrangements, 
when  the  supply  of  electricity  is  small, 
the    stream    feeble,    and   the    cuiTent 
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broken,  and  communicated  in  a  sue-  | 
cession  of  sparks,  the  effects  will  be 
proportionally  weak,  and  its  opera- 
tion inefficient.  On  the  coutrarj', 
when  the  supply  of  electric  fluid  is 
abundant,  the  stream  strong  and  the 
current  unbroken,  the  power  exerted  by 
it  will  be  proportionally  increased,  and 
its  operation  effective.  So  in  nervous 
currents,  when  the  supply  of  vital  elec- 
tricity is  curtailed  by  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  suspension 
or  derangement  of  the  assimilating 
organs,  the  amount  of  electi-icity  given 
ofi'  by  these  processes  must  be  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  disease  in 
the  former,  and  the  suspension  or 
derangement  of  functions  in  the  latter. 
Hence  will  result  imperfect  performance 
of  those  vital  operations  which  depend 
on  a  large  supply  of  nervous  power.  On 
the  contrary,  where  the  respiratory 
organs  are  healthy,  the  organs  of  assimi 
lation  active  and  sound,  and  every 
vital  action  vigorously  performed,  there 
is  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
constitute  perfect  health. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out 
how  this  theory  may  be  applied  to 
account  for  the  remote  cause  of  disease. 
In  the  absence  of  rational  priuci])les  on 
which  to  found  their  observations, 
authors  have  been  tempted  to  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  imaginary  causes,  and 
that  which  is  the  most  obscure  is  the 
most  generally  received.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this,  the  imaginary  agent  most 
commonly  accused  of  producing  pesti- 
lential disease  is  miasm.  Now,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  miasm  is  not  known  as  any- 
thing tangible — anything  ap))reciable 
to  any  of  the  senses ;  no  search  has  found 
out  its  reality:  yet  it  has  been  long 
acknowledged  as  an  operating  cause  in 
producing  epidemic  disease.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  principles-  here 
advocated — viz.  that  electricity  and  ner- 
vous force  are  identical,  that  the  elec- 
tricity evolved  from  the  air  in  the  lungs 
during  res|)iration,  and  that  sejiarated 
from  tlie  ingesta  during  assimilation, 
is  that  wliich  sup])lies  tlie  vital  electri- 
city to  the  nervous  system,  and  that  any 
cause  which  hinders  tlie  supjdy,  or  sud- 
denly and  to  a  great  extent  withdraws 
it  after  being  supplied, — theie  are  here 
an  appreciable  combination  of  causes 
which  wiill  njurionsly  effect  tlie  system: 
taking  cold  will  thus  be  an  easily  compi'e- 
hensible  idea.  The  escape  of  heat — that 
is,  the  withdrawing  of  electricity  from  the 


body — is  understood  to  be  taking  cold. 

The  abstraction  of  vital  electincity  from 
a  person  whose  nervous  system  has 
nothing  to  sjiare,  will  cause  derange- 
ments that  will  be  developed  in  some 
form  of  disease;  the  nervous  currents 
in  such  circumstances,  acting  on  a 
secreting  gland,  may  be  insufficient  to 
elaborate  from  the  blood  those  consti- 
tuents which  are  required  to  form  the 
various  secretions ;  and  in  tliis  manner 
may  the  secretion  be  imperfectly  eli- 
minated, and  the  depuration  of  the  blood 
incompletely  effected;  and  the  retention 
of  those  elements  which  oughi  to  have 
been  given  off  will  give  rise  to  diseases 
which  result  from  the  vitiation  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  })rinciple, 
we  will  examine  bow  it  can  be  applied 
to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
disease.  This  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  first  examining  what  are  the  agencies 
which  operate  in  withdrawing  elec- 
tricity from  the  human  body,  and  then 
consider  what  are  the  conditions  of  the 
animal  fi'ame  which  prevent  the  natural 
supydy  of  electricity. 

Foremost  among  the  agencies  which 
abstract  caloric  or  electricity  from  the 
animal  body,  may  be  placed  that  uni- 
versally diffused  element — water.  More 
especially  does  it  operate  thus  when  it 
is  being  changed  into  vapour.  When 
water  is  assuming  the  form  of  vapoiu", 
it  alisorbs  an  immense  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity, and  it  is  during  this  process  that 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  the  objects  on 
it,  are,  for  the  time  being,  deprived  of  a 
large  amoimt  of  electricity.  Now  it  is 
on  the  principle  that  evaporation  with- 
draws from  the  animal  economy  the 
electricity  which  is  evolved  during  the 
vital  operations  above  described,  and 
this  almost  exclusively,  that  injurious 
influences  are  exerted  so  generally, 
esj)ecially  on  the  jn-edisposed,  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  cause  epidemic  and  wide-spread 
disease.  In  tropical  countries  tlie  rain 
falls  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in 
countries  of  a  higher  latitude,  and  it  has 
all  to  be  raised  again  by  the  ]>roeess  of 
evaporation :  it  is  the  solar  heat  radiated 
from  the  earth,  and  from  those  bodies 
which  are  placed  on  it,  that  provides 
thclieat  to  raise  the  vajiour.  It  is  when 
this  ('va])orating  process  is  going  on 
that  electricity  is  carried  u]) ;  M'hile  the 
earth,  with  the  objects  on  it,  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  dc])rived  of  electricity. 

tSo  constantly  is  humidity  associated 
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•with  tlie  existeuce  of  endemic  ami  epi- 
cleniic  disease,  tliat  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  general  rule,  that  in  |)ro)Hirtiou  to  the 
auiouut  and  rapidity  of  evaj)oraliou  in 
any  given  situation,  so  will  be  the 
extent  and  viruleuco  of  pestilential 
disease.  In  all  speculations  on  this 
hitherto  dark  subject,  whatever  lias  been 
conceived  to  he  the  cause  of  epidemic 
disease,  it  is  always  supposed  that 
humidity  contributes  to  its  virulence, 
and  is  indispensable  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. Hence  it  is  found  that  diseases 
are  most  prevalent  in  situations  where 
moisture  is  most  easily  and  most 
copiously  generated, — in  valleys,  on  the 
hanks  of  rivers,  neiu-  shallow  marshes, 
in  the  \icinity  of  mangrove  plants,  and 
wherever  a  favourable  condition  of  the 
surface  e.\ists  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  evaporation.  Tiie  rainy  season,  oi- 
rather  immediately  after  it,  is  well 
known  to  be  the  most  sickly  in  tropical 
climates. 

The  insalubritj-  of  those  parts,  in  hot 
countries,  where  the  sea-coast  and  rivu- 
lets are  covered  with  mangrove  vegeta- 
tion, has  been  particularly  observed. 
This  may  be  produced  by  the  facilities 
aiising  from  the  peculiarity  in  the 
natiu'e  and  structm-e  of  these  bushes. 
The  growth  is  speedy  and  luxuriant, 
and  the  decay  rapid  and  incomplete,  as 
a  new  plant  is  engrafted  into  the  stem  of 
the  old.  which  maintains  an  inter- 
minable succession  of  adchtional  plants, 
exhibiting  in  many  situations  an  ex- 
pansion of  rank,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful  verdure. 

The  underlying  accumulated  vegetable 
debris  are  somewhat  in  the  condition 
of  a  sponge,  absorbing  and  retaining, 
at  every  return  of  the  tide,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  seawater,  which  being  acted 
upon  by  concentrated  solar  heat,  and  a 
high  temperature  being  produced,  under 
the  abundant  foliage,  the  evaporation  is 
both  speedy  and  coy^ious.  The  unfa- 
vourable peculiarity  in  localities  thus 
situated  is  in  my  opinion  produced  in 
the  following  manner : — There  is.  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  mangrove  plants,  a 
continual  and  abundant  evaporation, 
establishing  a  constant  drain  of  electric 
fluid  from  the  district  within  its 
influence,  which  makes  it  negatively 
electrified ;  and  the  animals  being 
always  positive,  from  the  electricity 
continually  evolved  by  the  vital  pro- 
cesses,  suffer  loss  of  electricity  because 


of  the  tendency  in  this  fluid  always  to 
produce  an  equilibrium;  the  animal 
suffering  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
withdrawn,  and  to  the  integrity  of  tho 
operation  of  ttic  vital  processes.  In  an 
open  and  inland  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  is  destitute  of  marshes  and 
jungle,  tho  humidity  is  only  occasional 
andsliort  continued, — ;j\ist  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  rain  and  the  facilities 
for  evaporation.  In  place  of  a  constant 
insalubrity,  as  in  situations  and  in  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the  mangrove 
plants,  there  is  merely  a  casual  and 
temporary  insalubrity.  In  marshes  and 
near  jungle  there  is  a  constant  un- 
healthiness  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
this  mischievous  peculiarity  is  in  pro- 
]iortiou  to  the  warmth  of  the  position  in 
which  the  marsh  is  placed,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  persistence  of  evaporation. 
On  this  principle  it  ought  to  follow,  that 
cases  of  ague  and  other  diseases  which 
occiu"  near  marshes,  will  be  mild  or 
severe  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  evaporation,  but  seldom  so  virulent 
as  in  the  situations  occupied  by  the 
mangrove  plants.  A  marsh  is  most 
favourable  for  evaporation  when  the 
water  scai'cely  covers  the  soil.  The  cause 
is  obvious:  the  soil  and  vegetables 
become  much  more  heated  than  water 
in  a  large  quantity  together,  as  in  a  lake, 
or  as  it  exists  in  the  sea ;  the  soil  and 
the  vegetables  heat  the  water  to  a  much 
greater  temperature ;  and  thus  is  pro- 
duced ready  evaporation.  There  might 
be  cited  from  many  writers  on  pestilen- 
tial diseases  in  tropical  countries,  exam- 
ples of  wide-spread  deadly  disease,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  eveiy 
other  apparent  instrumentality.  There 
was  no  vegetable  or  animal  decomposi- 
tion, or  any  other  source  of  insalubrious 
effiu^na,  on  mere  sandy  plains,  but  the 
speedy  evaporation  of  the  recently  fallen 
rains,  and  the  presence  of  a  severe  pesti- 
lential scourge. 

Besides  the  conducting  power  of 
evaporation  to  draw  off  electricity  from 
the  earth  and  the  objects  thereon,  there 
may  be  some  occidt  influence  in 
operation  in  the  mineral  strata  that  con- 
stitute tlie  crust  of  the  earth,  of  good 
conducting  power,  which  may  distiu-b 
the  regularity  of  the  distribution,  and 
unsettle  the  equilibrium  of  the  electiic 
fluid  on  the  surface,  withdrawing  it 
Ip  obabl}^  into  more  central  regions; 
leaving  the  surface  in  a  highly  negative 
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condition  compared  wiUi  that  in  which 
it  was  before  being  thus  acted  on.  In 
this  way  may  be  produced  those  epi 
demic  and  occasional  attacks  of  pesti- 
lential disease  which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted even  to  the  existence  of  those 
circumstances  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  remote  causes.  As  evi- 
dence that  there  is  more  than  hypo- 
thesis in  this  statement,  I  will  refer  to  the 
observations  of  M.  Andi'and,  which  were 
made  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in.  Paris  in  the  year  1849.  In  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, dated  1 0th  July,  1 849,  he  states 
that  his  machine  was  very  powerful ; 
and  continues, — "  I  have  remarked 
that  since  the  invasion  of  cholera  I 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  on  any 
occasion  the  same  effect.  Before  the 
invasion  of  cholera,  in  ordinary  weather, 
after  two  or  three  turns  of  the  wheel, 
brilliant  sparks  of  fire  of  si.\  centimetres 
in  length  were  given  out.  During  the 
months  of  April  and  ]May,  the  sparks  ob- 
tained by  great  trouble  have  never  ex- 
ceeded two  or  three  centimeti'es,  and  their 
variations  accorded  very  nearly  with  the 
variations  of  cholera.  This  was  already 
for  me  a  strong  presumption  that  I  M-as 
on  the  trace  of  the  important  fact  that  T 
was  endeavouring  to  find.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  not  yet  convinced ;  because  one 
might  attribute  the  fact  to  the  moisture 
that  was  in  the  air,  or  to  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  electric  machine.  Thus  I 
waited  with  patience  the  an-ival  of  fine 
weather,  and  heat,  to  continue  my  obser- 
vations with  more  certainty.  At  last 
fine  weather;  and,  to  my  astonishment, 
the  machine,  frequently  con-ulted,  far 
from  showing,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
an  augmentation  of  electricity,  has  given 
signs  less  and  less  sensible  to  such  a 
degi-ee,  that  during  the  days  of  the 
4th,  5th,  and  ()tb  of  June,  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  anything  but  slight 
cracklings  without  sparks.  On  the 
7th  of  June  the  machine  remained 
quite  dumb.  This  new  decrease  of  the 
electric  fluid  has  perfectly  accorded  with 
the  renewed  violence  of  tlie  cholera,  as  is 
only  too  well  known.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  not  more  alarmed  than  astonished ; 
my  conviction  was  complete.  At  last, 
on  the  morning  of  the  Hth,  some 
feeble  sparks  reappeared,  and  from  that 
hour  the  intensity  decreased.  Towards 
evening,  a  storm  announced  at  Paris 
tliat  the  electricitv  had  rcentorrd   its 


domain:  to  my  eyes,  it  was  the  cholera 
which  disappeared  with  the  cause  which 
produced  it.  The  next  day  I  continued 
my  observations ;  the  machine,  at  the 
least  toucli,  rendered  with  facility  some 
lively  sparks."  He  states  that,  in  the 
six  days  following  the  Sth  of  June,  the 
mortality  in  Paris  fell  gradually  from 
067  to  355. 

A  gentleman  in  Glasgow,  duiing  the 
prevdence  of  cholera  m  that  city  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  informed  me  that  he 
had  an  excellent  electric  machine,  which 
at  all  times  yielded  large  sparks  of  elec- 
ti'icity  with  the  utmost  facility.  He 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  using  it, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
ence. He  stated,  that  at  the  time  above 
specified,  when  cholera  prevailed,  he 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  producing 
tlie  slightest  sparks,  notwithstanding 
the  rulsbing  and  heating  and  brisk 
turning  of  the  cylinder  of  his  ma- 
chine. As  it  was  no  part  of  this  gen- 
tleman's object  to  trace  any  relation 
between  this  low  tension  of  ten-estrial 
electricity  and  the  cause  of  cholera,  he 
took  no  notes  nor  dates  as  to  the  time 
when  the  peculiarity  began,  and  when 
it  went  ofi". 

From  the  observations  of  these  two 
gentlemen,  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  low  state  of 
tension  of  the  ten-estrial  electricity  and 
the  existence  of  cholera.  In  the  one 
case  the  evidence  was  quite  unconnected 
with  any  idea  of  theoiy,  and  in  the 
other  case  there  were  no  definite  notions 
entertained  by  "M.  Andraud  regarding 
the  natm-e  of  the  connection  between 
cholera  and  the  diminished  tension 
of  electricity.  He  evidently  connects 
the  cause  of  cholera  with  the  amount  of 
electricity  e.xisting  in  the  air,  as  he 
remarks  that  "  he  felt  with  joy  tliat  the 
vivifying  fluid  was  retiirning  to  the 
atmosphere." 

I  consider  that  these  facts  are  very 
conclusive  in  support  of  the  theory  here 
advocated.  They  distinctly  indicate 
that  the  electric  condition  of  the  mineral 
strata  and  superincumbent  mineral  de- 
bris on  which  Paris  and  Glasgow  rest, 
were,  at  the  period  when  cholera  raged, 
in  a  negative  or  low  state  of  electric 
tension. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SPECULUM    VAGINAE. 
Bt  Eobeet  IIull,  M.D. 


In  the  practice  of  tlie  obstetric  art, 
Tvhicli  includes  coniinoiily  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  woinoii,  the  patients 
must  be  sultjected  to  uiaaagoiuent  from 
which  natural  delicacy  revolts.  It  is 
uot  in  unpolluted  feminine  nature  to 
bear  with  complacency  the  needful 
miuiipulatious  of  a  male  accoucheur. 
Hence  delicate  aud  chivalrous  practi- 
tioners have  always  endeavoured  to 
mitigate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  shock  to 
the  paitiu'ient's  feelings.  Even  jiolicy 
has  induced  a  show  of  tenderness,  when 
it  does  not  exist.  "  Declare  to  the  lady 
that  she  is  perfectly  covered,"  says  an 
impudent  class-book,  "although  she 
may  be  jierfectly  exposed. " 

It  is  from  respect  to  feminine  senti- 
ments, especially  sensitive  in  English 
women,  that  the  best  accoucheurs  make 
no  more  examinations  than  safety  re- 
quires. Indeed,  in  such  hands  the 
whole  process  of  childbirth  is  conducted 
with  a  decency  and  quietude  which  even 
a  husband  might  witness  without  dis- 
gust or  wincing. 

But  parturition  is  not  the  only  pro- 
cess which  demands  great  management 
and  decency  from  a  masculine  attendant. 
Disorders  of  the  sexual  system  and 
sexual  apparatus,  in  order  to  be  recti- 
fied, must  expose  the  sufferers  to  most 
distasteful  investigations ;  while  they 
become  exquisite  tests  of  the  character 
and  feelings  of  medical  jjractitioners. 
I  assume  the  purity  and  principle  of  the 
patients.  For,  whilst  it  would  be  hor- 
rible falsely  to  assume  the  reverse,  so  no 
harm  can  be  done  by  this  assumption 
•where  principle  and  purity  have  fled. 

In  the  medical  cout-ectation  of  the 
gentler  sex,  every  female  should  be 
treated  as  if  worthy  of  respectful  deli- 
cacy;— no  exposure,  no  manipulation, 
no  inspection  practised,  save  what 
necessity,  dictated  by  science  and  hu- 
manity, points  out.  How  far  these 
correct,  generous,  and  religious  bounds 
are  observed,  can  be  known  only  to  the 
conscience  of  each  practitioner.  But, 
if  rumours  be  well  founded,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  fathers,  brothers,  husbands, 
in  Great  Britain  should  rise,  witli  indig- 
nant protestation,  against  the  abuse  of 


the  speculum  matricis.  Let  them  refuse 
to  peiniit  their  female  relatives  to  be 
treated  by  men,  with  whom  the  specur 
lum  is  the  vade-mecum.  Let  every 
British  gentleman  be  sure  that  this  dis- 
agreeable practice  be  needed  in  the 
peculiar  case ;  and  let  him  demand,  if 
it  be  asserted  that  speculation,  cautery, 
&c.,  be  indeed  required,  that  a  second 
opinion  be  obtained,  and  a  personal 
consultation  fortlnvitli  held.  Why 
should  it  be  assumed,  that  in  cases  of 
vaginal  any  more  than  rectal  disorder, 
turpitude,  love  of  lucre,  falsehood,  are 
impossible '?  Everybody  knows  that 
the  rcc/wm  bowel  has  been  the  pretended 
cause  of  most  indirect  conduct,  most 
direct  swindling.  If  a  man  cannot  gain- 
say a  surgeon  who  tells  him  that  his 
disorder  results  from  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  how  can  a  sterile  woman  refute 
an  accoucheur  who  tells  her  that  she 
labours  under  constricted  or  ulcerated 
OS  uteri  ?  If  a  medical  man  he  dishonest, 
how  can  the  poor  dupe  detect  him  ? 

What  scope  for  an  unprincipled  man 
— what  boundless  scope,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  anxious  married  women  are 
to  breed — is  there  for  knaves  to  assure 
them  that  they  can  make  them  pi'olific ! 
— that  with  a  speculum,  they  can  see  the 
cause  of  their  sterility— that  with  local 
applications  they  can  remove  it! 

How  easy  for  a  crafty  doctor  to  per- 
suade an  unhappy  lady  that  her  os 
uteri  is  closed,  aud  that  he  must  dilate 
with  instruments  to  give  access  to  the 
cavity  of  the  womb !  although  he 
knows  that  not  only  her  os  uteri,  but  the 
vagina  itself,  may  be  closed,  so  far  as  the 
conceptive  portion  of  generation  is  con- 
cerned. 

How  perturbed  the  sleep  of  that  man 
ought  to  be,  who  profits  daily  by  such 
a  ligment ;  and  this  to  the  misery, 
wounded  feelings,  painful  exposure  of 
chaste  English  gentlewomen,  as  inno- 
cent as  credulous !  Are  not  the  secret 
chambers  of  such  a  doctor,  where 
women's  wombs  are  impaled  with  bou- 
gies, more  hellish,  if  this  be  2>ossible, 
than  the  recesses  where  men  sit  daily 
with  bougies  impacted  without  necessity 
in  their  fundaments  ■* 

If  women  are  to  be  thus  malti'eated— 
if  such  nonsense  as  occlusion  of  the  os 
uteri:  if  still  absurder  nonsense,  as  occlu- 
sion of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  be  promul- 
gated for  the  pathology  of  ban-enness — 
why  do  not  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians, of  Surgeons,  inteifere?    Why 
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do  they  not  summon  such  practitioners, 
and  say  to  tliem — "Sirs,  either  you 
believe"  that  sterility  depends  upon 
occlusion  of  wombs  and  tubes,  or  you  do 
not.  If  you  believe  this  pathology  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
you  degi'ade  our  learned  institutions  by 
your  foolery.  If  this  be  not  your  creed, 
but  you  find  it  lucrative  to  gull 
ignorant,  credulous  women,  you  still 
more  disgrace  oiu'  honourable  corpora- 
tions, and  we  sever  the  connection." 
Is  it  possible  that  fellows  who  pro- 
mise fecundity  think  that  by  manual 
in'itation  of  the  textiu'es,  by  instru- 
mental irritants,  they  can  bring  on  the 
desired  conceptive  action  ?     But 

aiyav  &neivov  raffxpo,. 

The  holding  forth  to  barren  ladies 
that  they  can  be  cured  if  they  will  only 
consult  Dr.  P.  or  Dr.  Q.,  Dr.  R.  or  Dr. 
S.,  is  as  much  empirical  as  if  these 
■worthies  paid  for  barefaced  advertise- 
ments in  the  public  j ouru als  :  and  they 
had  best  at  once  take  to  business  in 
this  line.  For  they  well  know  that  there 
is  no  specific  remedy  for  the  baiTen 
state;  that  their  heastlj  speculations  can 
produce  moial  mischief  to  an  awful  ex- 
tent,— physical  benefit  none  ;  that  all 
that  can  be  done  is  maintenance  of  the 
general  health;  that  medical  science 
hath  never  reached  beyond  fAts;  that 
interfering,  and  tlie  creation  of  anxious 
ideas,  tend  to  augment  the  evil ;  that 
the  more  a  woman  thinks  about  this 
mysterious  process,  the  less  chance  she 
Las  of  undergoing  it;  that  the  pea- 
santry, and  working  females  in  general, 
are  prolific  in  proportion  to  their  insou- 
ciance— nay,  in  proportion  to  their 
wishes  not  to  conceive.  Anxiety  to  secure 
heirs  for  wealtli,  for  titles,  seems  to 
prevent  the  cherished  object. 

How  is  it  that  in  past  times  uterine 
and  vaginal  disorders  were  treated  with 
as  much  success  as  since  the  era  of 
speculation  ?  Nay,  were  they  not 
treated  with  more  efficiency?  For  if 
indeed  so  much  uterine  disease  exists, 
as  the  fashionable  diagnosis  would  im- 
ply, uterine  maladies  are  less  prevented 
than  fonncrly,  loss  tractable  when  they 
do  occur.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
deteriorated  state  of  tlnngs,  unless 
women's  fears  produce  morbid  physical 
actions, — unless  ordinary  affections  of 
tlie  generative  structures  are  mag- 
nified into  malignity  by  the  wretched 
mind. 


In  every  direction,  one  hears  of  ulce- 
rated vaginae— of  congested  wombs — of 
specula  wherewith  to  see  the  mischief — 
of  lunai'  caustic  applied  regularly — of 
leeches  applied  to  the  interior  parts. 
Boys  fresh  from  the  hosi)itals  ann 
themselves  with  these  bestial  weapons 
as  freely  as  with  the  stethoscope.  Even 
women,  brought  to  believe  this  pi-ac- 
tice  necessaiy,  send  some  such  message 
as  this: — "  Mrs.  T.  requests  a  call  from 
Dr.  v.,  and  that  he  will  bring  his  spe- 
culum with  him."  Doubtless  Mrs.  T. 
thinks  that  she  labours  under  a  morbid 
uterus,  since  almost  all  her  acquaint- 
ances so  sufl'er  nominally. 

But  is  simple  ulceration,  simple 
abrasion  of  the  vagina!  membrane,  so 
dreadful  that  the  indecent  speculum  is 
required?  If  the  substance  of  a  womb 
or  of  its  cervix  be  not  involved,  is  lunar 
caustic  with  manwa/application  required? 
If  they  be,  can  such  superficial  cautery 
suffice  ?  For  me,  I  doubt  the  diagnosis 
so  frequently  pronounced.  I  have  been 
unable  always  to  see  the  breach, 
which  the  speculator  hath  asserted; 
and  if  the  abrasion  be  not  visible  by 
the  medical  eye,  can  it  be  detected 
by  others  ?  Yet  1  have  heard  of  a  prac- 
titioner's requesting  a  patient's  com- 
panion to  peep  through  the  tube,  and 
convince  herself  of  the  disease  of  her 
fi'iend ! 

The  bashfuluess  of  women  must  de- 
part if  this  morally  perilous  practice  be 
cai'ried  on.  I  recently  was  consulted  on 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who  for  four  years 
had  been  treated  for  vaginal  malady. 
A  country  surgeon  sent  her  into  a 
county  hospital,  where  the  surgeon 
could  detect  no  disease,  but  he  ordered 
repeatedly  leeches  to  the  part.  When 
discharged,  she  consulted  other  sur- 
geons and  iihysicians.  By  all  she  was 
manipulated,  leeched,  cauterised.  Nor 
did  she  escape  months  of  speculation 
the  more  for  consulting  the  pure  phy- 
sician. At  last  she  applied  to  me,  who 
could  perceive  no  disorder.  But  the 
woman  insisted  that  she  was  still 
diseased,  as  before,  and  was  evidently  de-  j 
sirous  of  treatment  and  speculation  still. 

I  adduce  this  woman  to  illustratej 
the  moral  evil  of  tliis  incessant! 
handling  and  spying.  She  is  becomej 
either  a  confimied  malade  ituaginaireA 
or  she  is  completely  regardless  of  thej 
TO  atyivbv. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  physi-, 
cians  will  not  consider  the  speculumj 
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vaginas  as  their  instrument,  any  more 
than  the  sound  for  the  urinary  bladder. 
Tt  is  surely   and  solely  the  jieeuliar  of 
tile  jiliysioian  aeeouchcur  and  the  sur- 
geon-aefoncheur ;  and  whilst  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  legitimate  speculators 
should  avoid  the  metroscope  as  much  as 
possible,  it  is  to  be  deprecated  as  unpro- 
fessinnal   if  any  but  they  should  use  it 
at  all.     But  if  a   pure   physician   dog- 
gedly would,  after  all,  claim   a  right  to 
speculate,  may  he  act  upon   his   disco- 
Tcries ".'    May  he  manually  leech,  may  he 
manually  cauterise".'  and  if  he  does,  is 
he  not,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  uupro- 
fessionally  "poaching  on  the  manor  of 
the  stu-geon?"     There  ai'e  some  men — 
there  are  many  men — in  our  profession, 
whom  no   motives  can   sway   save  the 
selfish    and    the   pecuniaiy.     To  such 
pei-sons  it  is  necessary  to  declare  that 
their  doings  are  not  so   concealed  as 
they  may  fancy  ;  that  names  are  men- 
tioned in   the   pro^^uc?s,    of   speculant 
metropolitan  practitioners,  with    velie- 
ment  and  increasing  indignation  ;   that 
country  and  family  surgeons  are  about 
to  select,  with  manly  determination,  the 
persons  whom  they  will    permit  their 
patients  to  consult, — about  to   prohibit 
(and  let  me  warn  the  delinquents  that 
they  cm)   from   the  speculig^rent  wor- 
thies,— about  to  direct,  with   exclusive 
precision,    and    without    mistake,     to 
respected,  venerated  ac(!oucheurs,  whose 
unsullied  career  reminds  us  of  bygone 
days,  and  of  those  virtuous  and  digni- 
fied men  who,   by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  were  once  permissi  ad  artem 
obstetricam  exercendam. 
Norwich,  August  14,  1851. 


CASE  or 
PURE  EPILEPSY 

OCCUHEiyO  AXONG  WITH  LABOrE. 

By  James  Dickinsox, 
Surgeon. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  epilepsy  we 
are  often  a.sked,  what  is  the  cause  of 
tbe  fits  ?  a  question  easier  propounded 
tlian  replied  to.  The  empirical  man- 
ner in  which  many  cases  are  treated, 
the  number  of  new  remedies  which  are 
continually  being  brought  forw;u-d,  the 
several  plans  of  treatmeiit  laid  down  by 
ditferent  authors,  and  lastly,  the  un- 
batisfactory  termination  of  nearly  all  the 


ca.ses,  cannot  but  strike  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  how  ignorant  at  present 
we  are  of  tbe  pathology,  and  therefore  of 
the  treatment,  of  this  disease.  The  cases 
in  which  we  are  able  to  trace  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  cause  of  the  disease 
are  so  few,  that  I  am  led  to  report  the 
following  interesting  case  ; — 

Anne  P ,  at.  is,  being  six  months 

advanced  in  pregnancy,  fell,  on  the  10th 
August,  ult.,  over  a  pail,  about  11  a.m.: 
soon  after,  labour  pains  set  in  veiy  regu- 
larly. I  saw  the  girl  about  1  i>..m.  the  same 
day;  the  pains  were  then  proceeding  with 
regularity  ;  the  os  was  soft  and  dilata- 
ble, and  the  head  presented.  Shortly 
after,  however,' the  ])ain3  ceased,  and 
the  midwife  sent  for  me.  On  my  ar- 
rival 1  found  the  os  had  discontinued 
acting,  and  the  girl  in  a  very  weak 
state.  1  then  ordered  her  half  a  drachm 
of  the  Tincture  of  Ergot,  and  to  be 
repeated  in  half  shoidd  the  pains  not 
come  on :  she  took  the  second  dose 
about  half  past  3  p.m.  After  this  the 
uterus  began,  though  somewhat  slower 
than  it  had  done  previously. 

At  5  P.M.  I  was  again  sent  for.  and 
on  my  arrival  there  found  the  gii-1  in  a 
somewhat  comatose  condition,  breathing 
stertorously;  pulse  slow;  pupils  dilated; 
and  bleeding  from  the  mouth  :  this 
latter  symptom,  on  examination,  how- 
ever, I  found  was  owing  to  her  having 
bitten  her  tongue.  On  inquiring  of 
those  around  me  what  had  taken  place, 
1  learned  she  had  had  an  epileptic  fit, 
and  from  what  the  mother  stated  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  this.  She  said  her 
daughter,  while  an  infant,  had  had  con- 
vulsions, and  also  that  when  eight  years 
of  age,  during  an  attack  of  hooping-cough, 
she  had  had  Jits  similar  to  the  present 
ones.  She  (the  mother)  was  also  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  the  same  kind.  After 
remaining  in  the  house  a  short  time 
the  girl  had  another  fit,  which  was 
ushered  in  by  a  slight  scream :  I  placed 
two  pieces  of  cork  between  her  teeth : 
the  fit  was  of  the  usual  kind,  and  lasted 
about  eight  minutes.  One  symptom 
was  rather  curious,  however,  and  that 
was,  she  yawned  excessively  ;  in  fact  to 
such  a  width  did  she  open  her  mouth, 
that  J  entertained  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  her  dislocating  her  jaw;  and  this 
was  followed  by  aprofoimd  sleep.  This  fit 
was  succeeded  by  several  others,  which 
were  of  less  duration.  Availing  myself 
of  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  CaroU, 
he  at  ouce  recommended  bleeding  ad 
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^viij.  She  was  shortly  after  delivered  of 
a  dead  child  by  the  forceps,  the  placenta 
almost  immediately  following.  A  roller 
having  been  put  round  her  she  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
This  was  about  7  p.m.  On  ray  visiting 
her  shortly  afterwards  I  found  her 
quite  sensible  (having  been,  I  should 
have  previously  stated,  in  an  insensible 
state,  from  the  accession  of  the  fits, 
till  within  a  few  minutes  after  her  de- 
liveiy),  and  she  then  stated  to  me  she  re- 
collected nothing  whatever  of  what  had 
occuiTed.  Her  skin  being  hot,  and  pulse 
rather  quick,  I  ordered  her  a  simple 
saline,  with  small  doses  of  hyoscyamus 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  and  the 
last  thing  at  night  twelve  grains  of  Jal. 
c.  Cal.  I  saw  her  again  that  night,  and 
for  several  days  aftei-wards:  she  com- 
plained but  little;  gradually  improved, 
and  is  now  sitting  up,  never  having  had 
another  fit  since  her  dehvery. 

Remakks. — The  family  and  previous 
history  lead  me  to  look  upon  this  case 
not  as  an  ordinary  one  of  eclampsia 
parturientium,  but  rather  as  a  pure  case 
of  epilepsy,  occumug  along  with,  and 
having  its  origin  in  labour,  in  the  same 
manner  as  her  previous  attack  while 
laboming  under  pertussis.  If  this 
view  of  the  case  be  the  correct  one, 
ought  our  treatment  to  differ  from  that 
generally  laid  down  in  books,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  plan  to  be  pursued  ?  Fii'st, 
then,  with  regard  to  bleeding :  I  hold 
that  from  the  very  fact  of  epilepsy  being 
a  disease  of  a  most  exhausting  nature, 
this  and  other  depletory  measures 
ought  to  be  withheld ;  and  I  believe  the 
rapid  recovery  of  this  patient  is  attribut- 
able in  a  great  measure  to  tiie  small 
quantity  of  blood  lost.  Secondly,  I 
should  propose  early  delivery  by  the 
forceps,  for  by  so  doing  you  at  once 
remove  the  cause  of  the  fits ;  and. 
Thirdly,  the  nse  of  ergot  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  abandoned,  from  the  fact 
of  its  lia%dng  produced  in  a  few  cases 
convulsioxis  and  other  unfavourable 
sjTiiptoms,  and  is  therefore  likely  in 
many  cases  where  the  previous  history 
is  not  clear,  to  mislead  and  create  a 
doubt  in  one's  mind,  as  to  whether  the 
fits  are  not  attrihutable  in  a  measure 
to  the  ergot  itself  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, tliere  could  be  but  one  opinion, — 
viz.,  that  it  was  a  "case  of  pure  epilepsy 
occurring  along  with  labour." 

Blaina,  September  1st,  1851. 


LAEYNGITIS  FROM  LOCAL 

CAUSES. 

(Read    be/ore    the    Abernethian    Society, 
March  20th,  1851). 

By  J.  A.  KiNGDOK,  Esq. 


The  habit  that  prevails  among  the 
lower  orders  (more  especially  in  this 
metropolis)  of  feeding  their  children 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot,  instinctively 
leads  such  children  to  quench  their 
thirst  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  boiling  water,  or  the  steam 
arising  therefrom,  often  gets  into  their 
mouths,  and  produces  what  is  known 
as  scalds  of  the  fauces.  The  effects  of 
such  accidents  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  cases : — 

Case  I. — Anne  Smith,  a  sturdy  in- 
fant, scarcely  two  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  the  surgeiy  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  with  great  dyspnoea,  on 
the  evening  of  October  the  20th.  The 
mother  stated  that  it  had  inhaled  the 
steam  fi-om  tiie  tube  of  a  kettle  contain- 
ing boiling  water,  two  hours  previouslj', 
she  felt  quite  confident  that  no  water 
could  have  entered  the  child's  mouth,  as 
the  kettle  was  nearly  empty,  and  was 
too  heavy  for  it  to  tilt.  The  child 
seemed  frightened  at  the  time,  but  no 
ill  effects  were  noticed  until  more  than 
an  hour  after,  when  it  became  restless, 
and  began  to  "  wheeze"  in  its  breathing. 
On  admission,  the  tongue,  lower  lip, 
and  chin,  were  excoriated  ;  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  mouth  was  congested  and 
tumid;  respiration  was  vei7  laboured; 
at  each  inspiration  the  nostrils  were 
dilated,  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the 
head  thrown  back :  the  effort  was  ac- 
companied with  a  loud  wheezing  sound : 
the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  was 
cool,  while  that  of  the  upper  jjart  of  the 
trunk  was  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  rapid, 
but  not  feeble.  The  child  was  very 
restless,  and  had  constant  cough.  Two 
leeches  were  immediately  applied  under 
the  angles  of  the  jaw,  and  fomentations 
used  afterwards :  the  bites  bled  freely, 
and  afforded  much  relief,  so  tliat.  three 
hours  after  admission,  the  child  was 
asleep,  breathing  in  every  resjioct  more 
quietly.  On  the  following  day  Cal. 
gr.  j.  was  given,  in  combination  with 
tlie  eighth  of  a  gi-ain  of  the  Tartrate  of 
Antimony,  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours :  vomiting  followed  its  adminis- 
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tratiou,  and  the  iivgcncy  of  tlio  symp- 
toms subsided.  On  the  tliiid  day,  on 
account  of  couj^h  and  sliglitly  accele- 
rated breathing,  a  blister  was  a])i)lied 
to  the  sternum  with  considerable  advan- 
tage ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  eliild 
was  playing  about  at  home  as  well  as 
ever. 

Cask  II. — A  stout  child,  about  three 
yeai-s  old,  was  admitted  under  tlie  eare 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  having  just  before  in- 
haled the  steam  whieli  was  issuing  from 
the  spout  of  a  kettle  containing  boiling 
water.  The  head  was  tin-own  back- 
ward; the  features  were  sharp  and 
anxious;  the  child  was  very  restless, 
and  continually  directed  its  hands  to 
wards  the  pomum  Adami ;  the  respira- 
tion was  Inui'ied  on  admission,  and  soon 
became  much  more  accelerated,  es\)e- 
cially  at  intervals,  when  the  dyspnoea 
became  extremely  urgent,  the  counte- 
nance dusky,  the  pTilse  more  hurried, 
until  at  last  the  child  would  sink  back 
on  the  pillow  with  a  pitiful  hoarse  cry, 
and,  completely  exhausted,  fall  asleep 
for  a  few  minutes.  During  sleep  the 
respiration  seemed  much  more  tran- 
quil ;  but  the  little  patient  would  sud- 
denly start  up  in  the  greatest  distress 
from  dyspnoea.  She  was  ordered  to 
have  leeches  applied  to  the  upi)er  part 
of  the  sternum  ;  Nitrate  of  Potash,  with 
full  nauseating  doses  of  Wine  of  Ipe 
cacuanha.  The  relief  afforded  by  this 
treatment  was  most  marked  :  the  leeches 
did  their  duty,  and  the  bleeding  was 
encouraged  by  fomentations.  The  child 
was  seen  several  times  during  the  night, 
and  seemed  to  be  sleeping  soundly.  On 
the  Ibllowing  morning  the  improvement 
witnessed  in  her  condition  was  quite 
astonishing.  She  was  sitting  u])  in  her 
bed,  playing  cheerfully;  was  rather  pale, 
but  her  breathing  was  easy  and  noise- 
less. She  recovered  rapidly,  and  left 
the  hospital  in  a  few  days. 

Three  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  in 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  was  tlie 
sole  cause  of  all  the  symptoms;  they 
were  counter- parts  of  those  already  re- 
lated. Wiien  iirst  seen,  the  respiration 
was  rapid,  laboured,  and  croupj-,  accom- 
panied witli  a  siiort  sudden  cough. 
These  symptoms  were  immediately  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  leeches 
under  the  jaw ;    and  the   subsequent 


signs  of  broucliial  infhunmation  in  all 
the  cases  yielded  to  tho  administration 
of  calouKl  and  antimony,  with  counter- 
irritation  over  tlie  sternum.  Doubtless 
these  cases  are  among  tho  most  mild 
forms  of  the  affection,  and,  from  the 
mode  nf  their  production,  arc  perliaps 
scarcely  worthy  to  bo  called  "  scalds  of 
the  glottis ;"  yet  it  is  so  impossible  to 
divine  the  extent  of  the  mischief  in- 
flicted from  tlie  commencing  symptoms, 
that  a  consideration  of  th''n)  is  impor- 
tant to  shield  the  patient  from  tlie  zeal 
of  those  who  advocate  early  broncho- 
tomy  in  iuflannuatory  affections  of  the 
larynx. 

Case  III. — Mary  Shelley,  a  plump, 
healthy  child,  three  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  2d,  18-i9,  with  extreme 
dyspnoea,  which  had  followed  an  attempt 
to  drink  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  con- 
taining boiling  water,  nearly  three  hours 
previously.  The  mother's  statement 
was,  that  she  had  "  sucked  the  steam" 
from  the  kettle,  but  she  could  not  posi- 
tively assert  that  no  water  entered  her 
mouth.  When  first  seen,  the  child's 
countenance  was  bloated  and  dusky ; 
the  lips  were  livid,  the  tongue  and 
lining  of  the  cheeks  were  swollen,  and 
there  was  issuing  from  the  mouth  a 
copious  viscid  secretion  ;  the  arms  and 
thighs  were  cold,  and  the  trunk  of  low 
temperature  ;  respiration  was  laboured 
and  noisy,  and  at  each  inspiration  the 
nostrils  were  dilated,  the  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  the  arms  twitched 
convulsively ;  the  pulse  was  very  feeble ; 
the  child  was  very  drowsy;  wlien  put 
to  bed  dozed  off  immediately,  and  seemed 
to  breathe  more  quietly  —  with  less 
effort.  About  ten  minutes  after  there 
was  slight  spasm  of  the  glottis,  v/hich 
soon  subsided.  A  spoonful  of  warm 
milk  was  put  into  her  mouth,  but  she 
was  unable  to  swallow  it.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  another  ten  minutes — i.  e., 
rather  more  than  three  hours  after  the 
accident — another  spasm  of  the  glottis 
occurred,  more  severe  and  of  longer 
duration  than  the  preceding  one;  sa 
that,  after  much  violent  but  ineffectual 
struggling  for  breath,  the  child  sank 
liack  senseless  before  respiration  again 
commenced.  It  was  now  deemed  expe- 
dient to  open  the  traciiea  with  all  speed, 
as  the  symptoms  were  evidently  be- 
coming more  in-gent,  and  life  seemed 
fast  clibing.     With  this  intention,  the 
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cbild  was  placed  on  a  tablp,  with  a  pil- 
low to  sup]3ort  her  slioulders ;  but  as 
the  operatioa  was  about  to  be  com 
menced  she  was  again  seized  with  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  and  after  fighting  wildly 
for  bre;ith  for  tlie  space  of  a  few  seconds, 
she  fell  back  exhausted  and  perfectly 
motionless.  An  incision,  nearly  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  was  imuiediately 
made  from  the  cricoid  caitilage  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum,  through  the  finely- 
lobular  fat,  and  deepened  by  rapid 
strokes  of  the  knife,  until  the  trachea 
was  exposed :  the  wound  being  held 
open  with  retractors,  the  cavity  was 
then  sponged  out;  and  as  there  was 
scarcely  any  hcernorrhage,  three  or  four 
rings  weie  divided,  and  a  long  narrow 
canula  Introduced;  yet  no  inspiration 
followed.  The  chest  was  exjjosed,  and 
cold  water  dashed  against  it:  this  pro- 
duced a  sudden  and  full  ins]iiration  ; 
but  it  was  obliged  to  he  repeated  at 
intervals  for  at  least  three  minutes  be- 
fore the  natural  respiration  was  esta 
blished.  The  lividity  of  the  counte- 
nance soon  disappeared,  the  extremities 
regained  their  natural  warmth,  and  the 
child  was  very  shortly  asleep,  breathing 
quietly,  coughing  only  occasionally, 
when  the  tube  became  loaded  with  mu 
cus.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she 
had  another  severe  fit  of  coughing:  a 
spoonful  of  warm  milk  was  given,  but 
as  it  seemed  to  he  vjoughed  through  the 
tube  no  more  was  acbninistered :  she 
soon  slept  again,  and  passed  a  quiet 
night. 

Oct.  ''3rd,  6  A.M. — She  had  some  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  in  consequence  of 
the  tube  being  plugged  with  thick  mu- 
cus: it  was  therefore  removed  and 
cleansed ;  but  as  respiration  through 
the  glottis  was  still  accompanied  with 
noise  and  efibrt.  it  was  reintroduced. 
The  lips  and  tongue  were  less  swollen, 
but  viscid  saliva  still  dribbled  from  the 
mouth  :  she  was  still  sleepy.  Towards 
tlie  afternoon,  as  the  cough  was  trouble 
some,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
expectoration,  three  leeches  were  ap|)lied 
over  the  top  of  the  sternum  ;  their  ap- 
plication was  followed  with  marked 
benefit;  the  cough  was  relieved,  and 
her  breathing  consequently  was  more 
free.  On  the  following  day,  October  4, 
the  canula  was  removed  :  her  mouth 
had  by  this  time  regained  its  natural 
appearoncc,  and  she  could  swallow  lliiid 
in  small  quantities  witiiout  difliculty. 
On  the  0th  of  October  (I'ourth  day  after 


the  operation)  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mucus  was  expelled  from  the  wound ; 
the  cough  had  again  become  trouble- 
some: two  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
sternum:  she  was  able  to  speak.  On 
the  11  til  of  October  (the  nintli  day  after 
tiie  operation)  she.  had  perfectly  reco- 
vered her  voice,  and  could  swallow  solid 
food.  The  cough,  however,  was  fre- 
quent, and  prevented  the  closing  of  the 
wound.  A  small  blister  was  applied  to 
the  chest.  The  note  of  the  loth  of 
October  is, — The  blister  rose  well,  and 
has  been  followed  by  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  cough  :  the  wound  is  closed, 
though  not  yet  cicatrized.  She  was  dis- 
chirged  after  a  few  days. 

7'his  case  very  closely  resembles  those 
that  were  first  reported  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  by  Dr.  M. 
Hall,  and  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  by  itself 
would  certainly  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  those  gentlemen  have  deduced 
from  their  cases— namely,  that  early 
brouchotomy  is  advisable.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  cases  are  rare 
in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the 
milder  forms  of  tiie  complaint, — at  least, 
if  the  experience  of  so  large  an  hospital 
as  St.  Bartholomew's  is  a  fair  test,  or 
any  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  the 
paucity  of  recorded  eases:  so  that  we 
must  be  careful,  in  framing  the  guiding 
principles  of  our  treatment,  to  analyse 
the  materials  at  hand,  lest  in  avoiding 
severe  measures  we  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and,  as  some  have  done, 
treat  an  important  subject  slightingly. 

Akin  to  the  cases  now  under  our  con- 
sideration— indeed  they  almost  belong 
to  the  same  category — are  laryngeal  ob- 
structions ]iroduced  by  the  local  action 
of  corrosive  and  irritating  fluids:  and 
before  drawing  your  attention  to  some 
points  of  treatment,  1  think  the  narra- 
tion of  the  following  case  will  be  found 
interesting,  and  applicable  to  our  pre- 
sent subject ;  lor  the  particulars  of 
which,  though  the  patient  was  under 
my  close  observation,  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Wood. 

Cask  IV,— William  Henry  Shirwell. 
two  years  of  age,  a  plump  child,  by  no 
means  of  delicate  appearance,  was  play- 
ing, on  Feb.  2(5,  lHr»0.  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  a  ginger-beer  bottle 
which  coutiiined  sulphur'c  acid.  Having 
removed  the  cork,  he  attempted  to  drink, 
but  was  innnediatelv  seized  with  vomit- 
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inp,  and  began  to  cough  violently.  The 
retching  continued  lor  about  two  hours, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  r.M.  he  was  ob 
served  to  breatlie  very  quickly,  and  with 
a  harsh,  croupy  sound  :  he  slept,  how- 
ever, at  intervals,  and  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  on  the  Ibllowing  morning, 
Feb.  HI,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  At 
that  time  the  child's  respirations  were 
upwards  of  sixty  in  the  minute,  accom- 
panied with  a  harsh,  hoarse,  ringing 
sound  with  the  inspiration :  there  was 
constant  cough,  and  loss  of  voice,  the 
attempt  at  crying  giving  rise  to  a  rough, 
barking  kind  of  noise;  there  was  most 
lu'gent  dyspnoea;  the  face,  lips,  and 
ears  were  livid, — in  fact,  were  almost 
blue ;  the  depressions  above  the  clavi- 
cles at  each  inspiration  were  consider- 
able ;  there  was  constant  desire  to  sleep ; 
the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  up|)er  extre- 
mities was  hot  and  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  face,  whicli,was  covered  with 
perspiration,  while  that  of  the  lower 
extremities  was  cold.  The  child  had 
swallowed  some  liquid  soon  after  drink- 
ing the  vitriol ;  but  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission he  refused  to  drhik.  Three 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  i'rout  of  tlie 
chest,  and  an  emetic  forced  down  his 
throat,  which  acted,  but  merely  emptied 
his  stomach.  One  grain  of  calomel  was 
ordered  to  be  given  every  second  hour. 
In  the  evening  his  condition  was  much 
the  same;  was  still  drowsy ;  respiration 
79 ;  dyspnoea  urgent ;  pulse  small. 
Throughout  the  following  day,  Feb.  28, 
he  remained  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion, except  that  his  respiration  was 
rfithM-  less  noisy.  On  the  third  day, 
^^arch  1st,  the  breathing  was  very  diffi- 
cult; respiration  70;  was  able  to  swal- 
low some  milk.  In  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  improvement,  and  the  gra- 
dually increasing  orthopnoea,  the  leeches 
were  repeated,  and  anotlier  emetic  of 
Ipecacuanha  Wine  administered,  but 
without  benctit :  he  was  ordered  to  con- 
tinue the  powder  every  fourth  hour, 
the  previous  calomel  having  jiroduced 
mucous  evacuations. 

March  2d.  —  Sleeping  heavily,  and 
breathing  quickly  (Uo)  and  laboriously; 
coughing  occasionally.  Two  more  leeches 
were  applied. 

.3d.  —  As  his  breathing  was  still 
hurried  and  laborious,  some  blistering 
fluid  was  painted  over  the  top  of 
the  sternum  :  this  by  the  evening  had 
vesicated  freely  :  he  then  seemed  to  be 
greatly   relieved ;    his    breathing   was 


nuich  more  free,  and  almost  without 
noise.  From  tins  time  he  gradually  lost 
all  his  symptoms,  and  recovered  speedily 
witiiout  interruption. 

It  is  imjiortant  to  remark,  that  so 
urgent  were  the  symptoms  on  his  ad- 
mission,  tliat   tracheotomy  was  consi- 
dered inevitable;   and,  indeed,  for  the 
first  twelve  hours  little  ho]K'  was  enter- 
tained of  his  recovering  without  its  aid. 
Doubtless  in  their  treatment  and  in 
many  of  their  symi)toms  these   cases 
very   closely  resemble  croup;    but  the 
cause  and  seat  of  the  miscliief,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient, — namely,  his 
freedom  from  the  depressing  infiuenco 
of  inherent  disease, — render  tliem  much 
more  under  control,  although,  without 
some  active  interference,  their  termina- 
tion will  be  as  siu-ely  and  more  rapidly 
fatal.     Of  the  first  four  cases*  tl)at  were 
published,  three  died ;  the  fourth  "  re- 
covered from  imminent  suftbcatiou  after 
violent  screaming;"  and  in  the  record 
of  this  last  case  Dr.  Hall  remarks, — 
"  The  parents  of  this  child  sup/iose  that 
the  violence  of  the  screaming  rujitured 
the  vesicles  by  which  the  breathing  was 
impeded,   and   thus   ])roved    an    unex- 
pected means  of  cvu'e  :"  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  "  this  little  patient  was 
bled  from  the  jugular  vein;"  whereas 
the   only  treatment  mentioned  in  the 
other   cases   is  a   mixture   of   oil   and 
mucilage,   and   the    unsuccessful    per- 
formance in  one  of  them  of  tracheo- 
tomy.    Mr.  Burgessf  has  reported  two 
cases  in  which  he  performed  tracheo- 
tomy without  any  previous  treatment; 
the  one  recovered,  while  the  other  is 
reported  to  liave  died  from  neglect  of 
the  attendants.     With  such  experience, 
who  can  wonder  that  these  gentlemen 
should  recommend  "early  bronchotomy 
in  such   cases?"      But,   happily,    later 
experience  and  more  extended  observa- 
tion have  taught  us  to  consider  these 
accidents  more  calmly,  and  not  employ 
the   severe    remedy  of    surgical  inter- 
ference without  testing  the  benefit  of 
other  means,  although  it  demands  that 
we  should  be  ready  to  do  so  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.     Mr.  Wallace*  seems  to 
have  been  among  the  first  to  maintain 
the    practicability    of     treating    these 
afl'ectious ;    and  his  ]iro])ositions  have 
been  supported,   with   slight  modifica- 


*  Dr.  M.  Hall.  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii. 
t  Out)  in  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  3R0. 
±  Clinical  Lecture  published  in  Lancet,  1833-4, 
Part  L 
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tions,  by  Messrs.  Porter,  Ryland,  and 
other  subsequent  writers.  So  well, 
indeed,  have  his  opinions  been  se 
conded,  that  we  find  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  our  surgeons,^::  wliile 
allowing  that  "  the  mildest  cases  are  of 
a  fearful  nature,"  asserting  that,  "  by 
the  application  of  a  leech  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  age,  and  tlie  administra- 
tion of  calomel  and  antimony,  in  most 
of  the  cases  the  sym])toms  have  sub- 
sided in  twenty-four  hours;  often  the 
breathing  has  become  free  immediately 
after  tbe  application  of  the  leeches." 
This  statement  is  certainly  borne  out 
by  most  of  the  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  ray  notice  ;  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  that,  with  very  rare  e.Kceptions, 
so  far  as  my  search  has  extended, 
wheresoever  tracheotomy  is  recorded  to 
have  been  performed  in  these  accidents, 
it  has  not  been  preceded  by  either  local 
or  general  depletion ;  so  that  it  gives 
rise  to  a  question  whether  such  opera- 
tions might  not  have  been  olten 
avoided  had  some  such  treatment  been 
previously  adopted,  more  especially 
since  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  workf ,  remariis ; 
— "  1  scarcely  recollect  a  case,  even 
where  bronchotomy  afterwards  became 
necessary,  in  which  the  ajiplicatiou  of 
leeches  to  the  throat  in  the  early  stages 
was  not  followed  by  a  marked,  though 
it  might  be  only  a  temporary  relief; 
and  many  cases  have  occurred  in  wliich 
a  perseverance  in  such  a  line  of  prac- 
tice has  been  attended  with  success  as 
decided  as  it  was  unexpected."  In  the 
third  case  related  above,  although  the 
child  was  apparently  dying  when  ad- 
mitted, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
chance  that  leeches  would  allbrd  should 
not  have  been  thrown  away :  tiiey 
might  have  been  applied  while  the  in- 
struments were  being  arranged ;  and,  if 
placed  close  under  the  angles  of  tlie  jaw, 
would  not  have  im}ieded  the  operation, 
should  it  then  have  become  necessary. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
ti-acheotomy,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
we  must  not  regard  the  laryngitis  from 
accident  in  the  same  liglit  as  that  from 
disease:  in  tiie  one  the  malady  is 
purely  local,  only  secoiularily  aifecting 
the  constitution  ;  while  the  other  is  an 
evidence,  or  I  might  say  a  conse- 
quence, of  a  previously  (Usordered  sys- 


*  Vincent,  Surp;.  Pract.  p.  24r). 
■j-  Surpical  I'atholng^-,  Larynx  and  Tiachca, 
p.  )84. 


tem.  In  the  former,  time  will  cure; 
and,  as  the  vital  powers  remain  strong 
to  the  last,  operation  need  not  be  has- 
tily resorted  to  :  in  the  latter,  however, 
the  prostration  that  accompanies  the 
aflection  imperatively  demands  that 
operation  should  not  be  long  delayed,  if 
any  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  its 
employment. 

It  would  be  needless  to  discuss  the 
advantages  of  the  various  modes  of 
treatment  that  have  been  projjosed, — 
whether  the  calomel  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wallace  excels  the  emetic  or  sudo- 
rific systems  of  others  ;  sufiBce  it  to  say 
that  ail  are  agreed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  early  leeching,  and  the  advantage  of 
counter  irritation  over  the  sternum  in 
the  later  stages ;  and,  in  the  cases  1 
have  now  related,  these  measures  were 
highly  effective,  and  seem  to  be  of  most 
importance. 


APHONIA    AND     OBSTINATE     COUGH    FEOM 
PROLONGATION    OV    THE    UVUIA. 

De.  T.  C.  Keadt,  of  Lexington,  Mo., 
records,  in  iS7.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  Jan.  and  Feb.  iSol,  the  case  of  a 
young  lady,  who  bad  been  unable  to  speak 
above  a  whisper  for  over  four  years,  dm'ing 
wliich  period  she  suffered  from  incessant 
cough,  which  she  said  attacked  her  after 
exposui'e  to  cold.  She  had  considted  many 
physicians  without  relief.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  fa\ices.  Dr.  R.  found  the  uvula 
enlarged  to  an  enormous  size,  about  one 
inch  in  length,  lianging  over  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  and  all  the  adjoining  parts  inflamed 
and  engorged  with  blood.  "  I  immediately 
came  to  tlie  conclusion,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  secret  of  the  aphonia  and  coughing  was 
an  enlargement  and  prolongation  of  the 
uvula,  and  determined  upon  excision  of  the 
same,  which  I  did,  and  in  ten  minutes  after 
the  operation  she  could  speak  as  loud  as 
any  one  in  the  room,  and  has  continued  to 
iiniirove,  i'rom  day  to  day,  ever  since,  so 
much  so  that  slie  can  now  sing  a  tune  in  as 
good  style  as  she  could  before  her  attack. 
A  slight  coarseness  of  the  voice,  and  inabi- 
lity to  execute  high  notes  in  singing,  is  all 
the  diUiculty  she  experiences.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  in  this  case,  that  out  of  some 
lialf-dozen  physicians  who  had  before  at- 
tended her,  not  one  liad  ever  examined  lier 
mouth  and  throat,  and  thus  overlooked 
what  would  most  certainly  have  reheved 
her  years  ago." — American  Jownal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  April,  1851. 
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PRIDAY,  SEPTElNrDER  12,  1851. 

We  are  not,  as  yet,  in  possession  of  any 
intbimatiou  as  to  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
recently  appointed  IMedicai.  Conguess 
or  its  labours,  and  though  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  gentlemen  assembled  on  this 
occasion,  we  cannot  say  that  we  anti- 
cipate much  benefit  from  their  labours. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
objects  in  view,  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  subjects  such  as  are 
about  to  be  discussed,  there  is  very 
little  prosjiect  that  the  non-medical,  and 
still  less  the  medical  deputies,  will  be 
likely  to  agree  on  some  of  the  chief 
points  proposed  for  discussion. 

The  objects  of  this  Sanitary  Congress, 
we  are  officially  informed,  are  very  com- 
prehensive. The  first  point  is  the  better 
regulation  of  the  quarantine  laws.  It 
is  now  officially  intimated  that,  after  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  Sanitary  Board 
at  Marseilles  to  the  new  regulations 
presented  by  the  French  Government, 
with  a  view  to  diminish  the  oppressive 
operation  of  the  quarantine  system, 
it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  the  mari- 
time Powers — that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  true  character  and  effect 
of  the  diseases  (the  Yellow  Fever,  Plague, 
and  Cholera),  against  the  propagation  of 
which,  restrictive  measures  are  adopted 
in  different  countries,  in  order  to  come 
to  some  general  understanding  on  the 
subject.  These  are  points  of  gi-eat 
moment,  and  not  only  affect  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Europe,  but  also  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Those  most  conversant  with  the 
system  of  quarantine,  as  at  present 
adopted  in  the  Levant,  will  admit  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  have  no  such 


restrictions  at  all ;  trade  and  commerce 
arc  crippled,  and  the  )nni>oses   of  qua- 
rantine restrictions,  as  far  as  the  safety 
of  the  people  is  concerned,  are  worse 
than  useless ;  much  disease  is  generated, 
and   many  lives  have  been,   and  are 
annually  being  sacrificed  to  the   sys- 
tems of  the  Lazarettos  in  the  Levant, 
especially    on    the   coasts   of   liarbary, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,    and  Asia.     We  are  informed 
by  an   officer  lately  resident  in  Pales- 
tine, and    holding  an   official  position 
while  resident  there  for  several  years, 
that  he   and   his  lady  themselves  suf- 
feicd  severely  from  a  fever  contracted  in 
a  wretched   Lazaretto   at  Jaffa,  where 
they  were  immured  for  fifteen  days,  the 
place  being  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
human  beings,  and  rife  in  everything 
likely  to  generate  plague,  cholera,   &e. 
We  are  further  informed  by  this  gentle- 
man, that  for  every  purj^ose  of  safety  iu 
regard    to    quarantine     and     sanitary 
restrictions  it  would  be   only  necessary 
to  subject  all  vessels  coming  into  port 
with  clean  bills  of  health,  to  a  medical 
surveillance  by  a  European  officer  of 
repute.     All  vessels  with  sickness  on 
board,   or  not    holding  clean  bills  of 
health,  to  be  subjected  to  forty-eight  or 
seventy-six  hours'  detention  in  the  Qua- 
rantine harbour ;  any  longer  period  thau 
this  he  would  consider  quite   unneces- 
sary,  and  he   conceives   that,   to   any 
medical  man,  persons  on  board  would 
present  indications   of   disease  within 
this  period,  if  they  were  likely  to  become 
the  subjects  of  either  plague,  cholera,  or 
yellow  fever. 

The  restrictions  as  at  present  ob- 
served at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  and  many  other  ports  in  the 
Levant,  are  very  stringent,  and  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  profession  on  quarantine, 
and  the  laws  of  contagion,  t- 


*  For  cases  in  point,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  paper 
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The  first  proposition  of  the  French 
Goverament  to  other  European  powei-s 
■was,  that  a  Congress  should  be  held  at 
Toulon,  and  that  each  maritime  power 
should  send  to  it  two  delegates,— one  to 
represent  the  commercial  interest,  the 
other  to  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  suggestion  of  a  Congress 
was  universally  approved  of;  but  some 
of  the  Powers  (hsapproved  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  proposed  Montpelier.  On 
this  the  French  Government  proposed 
Paris,  as  being  central,  and  afibrding  to 
tlie  delegates  not  only  immediate  access 
to  the  best  information,  but  also  giving 
to  them  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
communicate  at  once  with  the  embas- 
sies of  their  respective  countries  in  the 
event  of  such  a  course  being  necessary. 
This  proposition  has  been  acceded  to, 
and  the  Congress  has  already  commenced 
its  labours. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
principal  question  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  French  Government 
are — 1st.  Is  the  cholera  contagious  ?  Are 
quarantine  regulations  against  this  dis- 
ease necessary  for  public  sajety  ?  Tn 
cases  of  plague,  is  it  safe  to  adopt  the 
system  practised  by  Austria  of  allowing 
the  quarantine  to  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  from  its 
last  port,  instead  of  that  of  its  amval 
at  the  port  of  destination?  Is  it  ad- 
visable to  form  a  general  Sanitary  Board 
representing  all  the  maritime  powers, 
and  to  appoint  for  each  port  where,  a 
quarantine  shall  exist  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  who  shall  represent  not 
merely  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
hut  all  the  maritime  powers,  and  whose 
declaration  shall  be  conclusive,  unless 
it  be  set  aside  by  the  decision  of  the 
Board  on  the  remonstrances  to  which  it 
may  give  rise  ? 


of  the  4th  of  Jnnuary,  1851,  aud  published  in  this 
Journal  in  our  number  for  the  4th  of  April,  1851, 
under  the  head  of  "The  Laws  of  Quarantine  in 
the  Levant,"  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  M.D. 


These   constittite  the  chief  subjects 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress; 
and,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  we  are 
apprehensive   that  it  will  be  a  most 
difficult    matter  for   the    members  to 
arrive   at    any   very    satisfactory  con-' 
elusions,  owing  to  "the  variety  of  opi- 
nions entertained  on  these  subiects.    If 
we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
and  Pliny,  we  shall  find  that  the  an- 
cients were  as  divided  as  moderns  on 
these  very  points;  even  the  causes  of 
fever  were  subjects  of  doubt  and  dispu- 
tation.    And,  again,  in  Talmudic  medi- 
cine we  find    that  strict  prohibitions 
were  observed  more  against  contact  with 
unclean  or  diseased  persons,  as  is  re- 
corded in  the  Mosaic  code,  than  against 
febrile   or   other  diseases  not  deemed 
unclean, — such  as  chronic  or  local  in- 
fection.    In  Pliny's  work  it  is  stated 
that  endemic  fever  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute at  the  time  he  wrote ;  and  in  his 
24  lib.  cap.  20,  he  says,—"  Et  prime 
temporis  ac  loci  vitio,  et  jegri  erant,  et 
moriebantur  postea:  curatio  ipsa  et  con- 
tactus  aegi'orum  vulgabat  morbos."    We 
may  refer  to  the  opinions  of  a  host  of 
writers,  ancient  and  modern ;    and  by 
one  aud  all  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the    laws   by    which    epidemics    arise 
and  are  propagated.      In  the  first  in- 
stance we  presume   there   must  be  a 
punctum  saliens ;  but  how  to  ascertain 
this,   is  the  great  difficulty.      Bacon, 
Lind,    Pringle,   and    others,   leave    us 
in   the  same   position   as   their  prede- 
cessors   or    successors ;    and   notwith- 
standing the  e.\,ertions  of  many  zealous 
modern  physicians  and  sui'geons  to  in- 
validate opinions  respecting  the  gene- 
ration of  contagious  effluvia,  facts  too 
stubborn  to  be  swept  away  by  sophistry 
attest  that  an  effluvium  issuing  from 
the    bodies    of   a  number  of   human 
beings    confined  too  closely,  whether 
in     a    state    of    health    or     disease, 
will    occasionally    produce    contagion, 
which  is  capable  not  only  of  exciting 
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fever  among  those  conlined,  but  of  pro- 
pagating itself  afterwards  from  them 
to  others.  lu  respect  to  plague,  cho- 
lera, and  yellow  fever,  wo  apprehend  it 
would  be  very  dithcult  to  get  any  half- 
dozen  medical  men  to  agree  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  rules  that  should  ho 
adopted  for  prevention  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with 
the  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  before 
us  that  we  are  not  very  sanguine  of  any 
gi-eat  or  permanent  benefit  emanating 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  Quarantine 
Congress. 

In  respect  to  Cholera,  it  is  well  known 
that  professional  men  are  very  much 
divided  about  its  contagious  and  non- 
contagious nature.  There  are  some 
stubborn  facts  adduced  by  advocates  on 
both  sides,  and  these  are  most  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  either  hypothesis  ex- 
clusively. The  reports  officially  fur- 
nished to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  certain  papers  read  before  some  of 
the  Societies  during  the  last  session, 
contain  arguments  for  and  against  con- 
tagion. The  various  returns  from  naval 
and  army  surgeons  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  during  the  epidemic 
of  1849  ai-e  inconclusive  and  imsatis- 
factory  as  regards  the  nature  of  that 
epidemic,  its  causes,  progress,  and  treat- 
ment. "We  find  that  the  cases  noticed  in 
some  of  the  reports  from  the  Haulbow- 
line  Hospital  were  treated  in  a  ward  by 
themselves ;  there  was  no  great  restric- 
tion enforced,  and  yet  the  disease  did 
not  extend  to  any  other  persons  in  the 
hospital  or  in  the  island.  The  greater 
number  of  the  cases  received  into  the 
hospital  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
tracted in  the  most  filthy  parts  of 
Queenstown.  At  Plymouth  a  ship  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  of  April  with  cholera 
on  board,  and  was  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  the  disease  was  not  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  on  shore.  But,  in 
May  following,  a  fishing  vessel  from 
Dieppe  anchored  atNoss,  a  A-illage  a  few 


miles  distant  from  Pljanoutb.  One  man 
went  on  board  this  vessel,  and  on  land- 
ing he  was  seized  with  the  disease,  which 
immediately  afterwards  spread  all  over 
the  village.  On  the  5th  of  June  ano- 
ther vessel  arrived  at  Plymouth  with 
the  disease  on  board,  which  was  not 
placed  in  quarantine,  and  the  disease 
immediately  afterwai'ds,  or  about  the 
same  time,  broke  out  in  several  places 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained, 
except  by  the  supposition  that  the  dis- 
ease had  been  introduced  by  these 
vessels,  to  which  no  quai'antine  restric- 
tions were  applied  ?  The  case  of  ano- 
ther vessel  was  mentioned  in  one  of 
these  reports,  in  which  one  of  the  sailor's, 
on  going  ashore,  was  seized  with  cho- 
lera by  the  roadside,  and  carried  to  the 
Chatham  Workhouse,  where  he  died; 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  person  who 
attended  him  was  attacked  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  died  also, — affording, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  Mr. 
Drummoud,  strong  evidence  of  an  in- 
fectious communicatiou.=i' 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  a  great  many  cases  were 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal 
Marines  without  the  disease  extending 
to  other  j^ersons  resident  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  same  was  remarked 
by  Dr.  Rae,  the  Medical  Officer  in  charge 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  remarked  that  during  the  cholera 
year,  1849,  only  four  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease occurred  among  the  inmates  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  although,  during  that 
year,  3772  patients  were  admitted  into 

*  This  is  the  species  of  evidence  from  which 
we  infer  the  contagious  propagation  of  small- 
po.\  and  other  diseases  of  an  undoubtedly  infec- 
tious kind.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  strongly 
and  justly  insisted  on  by  Ur.  Brysnn,  that  in  all 
European  and  American  islands  cholera  has  in- 
variably made  its  lirst  app- arance  in  sea-port 
towns,  not  in  mere  villages  bordering  on  the  sea, 
and  exposed  to  equal  maritime  iiitluences,  but  in 
towns  actually  engaged  in  couimerciul  inter- 
course with  countries  where  this  disease  existed. 
A  fact  of  this  kind  cannot  lail  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 
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the  establishment.  The  foui*  cases 
occuiTed  at  different  times,  in  different 
wai'ds;  and  there  was  no  propagation 
of  the  disease  among  the  patients  of 
the  wards  in  which  the  cases  respec- 
tively occurred.  It  may  he  observed, 
however,  that  the  possible  importation 
of  the  disease  by  ships  into  sea-port  towns 
is  one  question,  and  its  mode  of  propaga- 
tion in  workhouses  and  hospitals,  when 
once  imported,  another.  Tlie  facts  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Drummond  and  Dr.  Eae 
may  not  be  so  conflicting  as  they  at 
first  sight  appear.  There  may  have 
been  as  much  difference  between  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Chatham  Work- 
house and  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  as  between  Drouet's  Establish- 
ment at  Tooting,  and  the  clean,  lofty, 
and  well-ventilated  wards  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. 

The  several  reports  go  to  prove  that 
the  cause, or  causes  of  epidemic  cho- 
lera depend  on  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  resulting  from  unknown 
changes,  or  from  admixture  with  telluric 
emanations.  These  opinions  not  being 
supported  by  any  estabhshed  facts,  nor 
deducible  from  the  phenomena  attend 
ing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  could  not 
be  considered  tenable,  inasmuch  as 
the  epidemic  cause  of  cholera  did  not 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  changes 
in  the  atmosphere ;  again,  if  there  did 
exist  an  epidemic  cause  it  must  depend 
on  local  emanations,  but  as  to  whether 
these  were  of  a  personal  or  terrestrial 
character  remained  yet  to  be  shown. 
The  state  of  tlie  weather  had  no  effect 
•whatever  on  the  disease,  neither  did  it 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  meteoric 
agency,  or  by  season  or  climate.  The 
influence  of  local  causes,  such  as 
accumulations  of  filth,  aud  nuisances 
generally  so  called,  and  tbe  putrid 
effluvia  of  the  same,  tended  to  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  and  seemed  to  esta- 
blish the  conclusion  that  these  were 
at  least  fertile  sources  of  the  evolution 


of  the  epidemic;  but  still  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  before  cholera  even  made 
its  appearance  in  the  East,  or  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  these  same  local 
sources  of  the  disease  were  in  existence.* 
There  were  many  cases  brought  from 
without  into  the"  Naval  Hospital  at 
Stonehouse,  and  yet  not  one  of  the 
residents  or  patients  was  attacked  with 
the  disease  in  its  malignant  form.  The 
case  of  the  Bromptou  barracks  is  rather 
remarkable  :  these  barracks  are  at  a 
veiy  considerable  elevation  above  the 
town,  where  there  were  4,000  men :  no 
cases  occurred ;  while  the  maiines,  in 
a  ban-ack  at  the  base  of  the  same  height, 
suffered  severely.  Tbe  residents  at 
Melville  Hospital,  300  in  number, 
escaped  the  disease,  although  large 
numbers  of  cases  were  treated  in  the 
wards.  In  many  reports  sent  in,  the 
opinion  was  entertained  that  the  dis- 
ease was  not  infectious,  but  that  it 
was  probably  owing  to,  or  rather  in- 
duced by,  a  deficiency  of  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere. 

We  hope  soon  to  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, when  we  may  be  in  possession  of 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  not  of  the  result  of  their 
labours.  The  remai'ks  now  made,  as 
we  trust  in  an  impartial  spirit,  may  pre- 
pare our  readers  for  some  disappoint- 
ment, from  the  fact  that  nothing  may  be 
definitely  agi-eed  upon  after  all.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  instructions  of  the 
respective  maritime  powers  to  their  de- 
legates. If  these  are,  as  we  should 
hope  they  now  all  are,  favourably  dis- 
jjosed  towards  the  removal  of  the  gi-oss 
and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  quarantine 
system,   and  are    intended   henceforth 


*  Thames  Wtiter  has  been  officially  condemned 
by  one  medical  iiractitioner  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  producing  cholera.  This 
theorist  has,  however,  given  no  reason  why,  if 
his  theory  were  well-founded,  this  malignant 
disease  should  not  be  always  among  us  — 
why  it  should  have  appeared  and  disappeared 
in  particular  years  at  very  long  intervals,  and 
why  it  should  have  been  less  severe  in  London 
than  in  continental  cities  and  provincial  towns, 
where  Thames  water  is  altogether  unknown. 
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to  place  it  ou  a  reasonable  basis,  tlien 
we  do  not  hcsitato  to  say  that  tlie  coni- 
7uereial  workl  will  derive  great  bonclit 
from  theii-  labours. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
the  stringent  quai-antine  restrictions  oi" 
Euroiican  powers  that  first  led  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  laws  by  the 
Turkish,  Egyptian,  andTunisian  govern- 
ments; and  the  latter  are  now  more 
vigorous  in  their  restrictions  than  the 
former,  chiefly  for  these  reasons,  that 
they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a  me- 
dical and  civil  staff  of  charlatans,  com- 
posed of  renegades  or  exiled  Italians, 
and  revolutionary  Poles.  These  men 
ai"e  supported  entirely  by  the  exactions 
made  at  then-  respective  quarantine 
stations ;  they  keep  up  the  alai'm  of  con- 
tagion, frighten  the  Levantine  govern- 
ments, and  urge  these  exactions  merely 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  own 
emoluments. 


The    subjoined    order  respecting    the 

branding  of  military  deserters  has  been 

recently  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards : 

"  (Circular  Memorandum.) 

"  Horse  Guards,  Aug.  19. 
*'  In  conseqxience  of  the  diversity  of 
practice  and  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
methods  of  marking  the  deserter  with 
the  letter  D,  and  it  being  found,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  mark  has 
become  obliterated  in  a  short  time,  and 
even  been  removed  by  artificial  means, 
it  has  been  decided  that  from  the  1st 
of  October  next  this  part  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court-mai'tial  shall  bo  inflicted,  in 
all  cases  where  practicable,  in  the 
military  prisons,  by  the  medical  officer 
attached  to  each  of  those  establishments, 
and  under  special  instructions  from  the 
Secretai'y-at-War.' ' 

The  degrading  effect  of  this  order  in 
converting  medical  officers  of  the  army 
into  public  executioners,  does  not  appear 
to  have  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
those  who  have  concocted  it.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  military  medical  officer, 
by  the  enforcement  of  a  more  strict  and 


extensive  curriculum  of  education.    Is 

it  now  intended  to  proceed  ou  a  different 
plan  ;  and  by  transferring  to  him  the 
duties  of  the  lamer,  to  lower  him  in  his 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  his 
equals — the  military  officers  of  the 
regiment?  Such  an  order  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  this,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  be  a  subject  of  indignant 
remonstrance  with  every  medical  officer 
in  the  army. 

The  branding  by  military  surgeons 
is  described  in  the  memorandum  as  an 
improved  system,  under  which  "  it  is 
expected  that  this  important  part  of 
the  sentences  of  Courts-Martial  will  be 
duly  carried  out.'' 

We  assert  that  such  an  order  for 
such  a  purpose  is  a  breach  of  faith  with 
medical  officers  of  the  army.  They 
joined  theu*  regiments  for  purely  pro- 
fessional purposes,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  out  effectually  the  sentences 
of  Courts-Martial.  The  authorities  have 
no  greater  right  to  impose  this  penal 
duty  upon  them,  than  they  have  to 
compel  them  to  use  a  musket  against 
a  criminal  sentenced  to  capital  punish- 
ment. This  is  no  part  of  the  bond,  and, 
except  by  arbitrary  and  in-esponsible 
means,  the  order  cannot  he  enforced. 
The  medical  officers  should  show  their 
sense  of  this  degrading  treatment  by 
resigning  their  commissions.  If  they 
submit  to  this  instalment  of  disgrace, 
they  may  be  prepared  for  taking  the 
place  of  tlie  regimental  drummer  in  car- 
rying out  the  sentence  of  the  lash  The 
Army  authorities  may  say  with  some 
show  of  truth,  that  a  medical  officer 
must  know  better  than  any  other  man 
in  the  regiment,  to  what  extent  "  this 
important  part  of  the  sentences  of 
Courts-Martial  may  be  duly,  safely,  and 
effectually  carried  out :"  hence,  if  this 
be  a  good  reason  for  handing  over  the 
branding  system  to  medical  men,  it 
will  bo  a  still  better  reason  for  trans- 
fening  the  punishment  of  the  lash  from 
the  drummer  to  the  military  sm-geon ! 
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On  the  Preservation   of  the  Health   of 

Women  at  the  Critical  Periods  of  Life. 

By  E.  J.  Tilt,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.     Small 

8vo.   pp.    142.     Loudon :    Churchill 

]851. 
The  value  of  a  practical  work  like  that 
before  us  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  originality  of  its  matter  as  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  available  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
Tolume  now  under  notice  is  not,  like 
too  many  others  on  similar  topics, 
addressed  to  non-professional  readers, 
but  is  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
medical  practitioners.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  these,  including  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  to  whom  the 
experience  of  a  senior  on  the  delicate 
and  difficult  subjects  here  treated,  must 
be  peculiarly  acceptable.  By  a  brief 
statement  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Tilt's 
essay  we  shall  afford  our  readers 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  it 
may  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  their 
attention. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  chap- 
ters :  the  topics  embraced  in  each,  we 
here  notice  consecutively : — 

Chapter  I. — On  the  right  manage- 
ment of  young  women  before  the  first 
appearance  of  menstruation. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  author 
discusses  the  ages  at  which  first  men- 
struation occurs  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
opposed  to  that  of  ^Ir.  Roberton. 
Accoi-ding  to  Dr.  Tilt,  this  function  is 
influenced  by  climate.  Thus  the  author 
gives  the  following  averages  of  the  ages 
at  which  it  ap])ears  : — In  hot  clinmtes, 
13-19  yrs. ;  temperate  climates,  14-74; 
cold  climates,  l()-.j:5.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  observations  from  which  these 
are  deduced,  11429.  At  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Tilt  adduces  strong  support  to  Mr. 
Boberton's  opinion  that  variations  from 
the  usual  period  are  dependent  upon  tlie 
inordinate  stimulus  of  civilization  ;  in- 
ducing, as  the  result  of  a  vicious  social 
condition,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  uer- 
Tous  system. 

The  author  points  out  the  evil  effects 
of  the  improper  use  of  emtnenagogues, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  men- 
struation where  it  is  sujiposed  to  be 


retarded,  and  offers  very  judicious 
advice  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the 
health  both  of  body  and  mind,  before 
the  function  is  established.  The  sug- 
gestions here  given  are  sensible,  and,  if 
carried  out,  are  calculated  to  produce 
much  good. 

The  second  -chapter  treats  of  the 
management  of  the  female  at  the  time 
of  the  first  menstruation,  pointing  out 
the  circumstances  which  may  interfere 
with  the  function  then  and  at  subse- 
quent periods.  Here,  also,  Dr.  Tilt 
brings  under  consideration  the  various 
derangements  to  which  the  menstrual 
flow  is  liable,  with  the  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  these,  and  also  of  leucorrhoea 
and  chlorosis,  &c. 

In  his  third  chapter,  he  treats  of  the 
conduct  of  menstruation  during  matri- 
monial life,  in  its  connection  with  abor- 
tion, lactation,  &c. 

Chapter  IV.  discusses  a  subject, 
which  in  practice  is  attended  with 
greater  difficulties  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  viz.,  the  management  of 
women  at,  and  after  the  cessation  of 
menstruation.  The  author  illustrates 
the  diseased  (;ondition  of  the  period  by 
a  statistical  statement  of  its  natural 
history,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  an. 
excessive  discharge  most  frequently 
attends  its  cessation ;  thus  affording  an 
indication  for  therapeutic  measures 

Dr.  Tilt  relates  several  instances  in 
which  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
menses  had  been  mistaken  for  preg- 
nancy, and  others  in  which  it  had  been 
erroneously  treated  as  a  diseased  con- 
dition. The  author  enters  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  this 
period  of  life,  e.g.  : — the  frequency  of 
cerebral  symptoms,  as  seen  in  a  condi- 
tion to  which  he  has  applied  the  name 
of  pseudo-narcotism,  the  frequency  of 
spinal  and  ganglionic  symptoms,  per- 
spiration, and  its  therapeutic  import- 
ance, &c.  &c. 

In  the  last  chapter  the  author  dip- 
cusses  the  principal  points  to  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
generally  at  this  period,  and  euforces 
the  utility  of  moderate  bloodletting  in 
the  cases  which  he  points  out  as  calling 
for  that  means  Dr.  Tilt  also  distin- 
guishes the  cases  in  which  purgatives 
are  to  be  used  ;  and  he  here  alludes  to  a 
suliject  which  he  has  recently  elucidated, 
that  of  menstrual  diarrho3a.  Wiiilo 
reading  this  i)ortion  of  his  book,  we 
observe  that  Dr.  Tilt  has  adopted  the 
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terra,  "  generative  intestine,"  introduced 
by  01?en  :  tliis  may  serve  tbr  the  expres- 
sion of  some  transcendental  views,  but 
for  praetical  purposes  it  is  objection- 
able, as  lending  to  confusion.  This  may 
be  detected  even  in  Dr.  Tilt's  work, 
when  ho  speaks  of  "  tlie  uterine  and 
intestinal  canals : "  eitlier  the  latter 
term  must  be  changed,  or  its  applica 
tion  to  the  sexual  organs  abandoned,  if 
precision  in  the  iise  of  professional  lan- 
guage be  worth  jneserving. 

Our  readers  will,  from  the  preceding 
sketch,  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  work  deserves  the 
character  of  utility  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  assign  to  it.  We  think  that 
they  will  concur  in  our  estimate  thereof, 
•which  is,  that  presenting  in  a  condensed 
form,  in  clear  and  elegant  language, 
many  very  valuable  facts  in  the  history 
and  patiiology  of  menstruation,  it  will 
be  found  a  useful  treatise  for  consulta- 
tion. We  are  satisfied  that  the  author 
Las  in  no  degree  exaggerated  the  evils 
arising  from  a  neglect  of  hygienic  ]ire- 
cautions;  and  he  has  not  overstated  the 
importance  of  a  more  vigilant  attention 
to  tlie  preservation  of  the  health  of 
women. 


On  the  Infectious  Origin  and  Propaga- 
tion of  Cholera.  By  Alexander 
Bryson,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  R.N.  Pam- 
phlet, 12mo.  pp.  47.  London.  1851. 
"WrxH  the  view  to  throw  some  light  upon 
this  vexed  question,  Dr.  Bryson  has 
here  examined  the  Reports  which  have 
been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  General  of  the  ^Medical  Depart- 
ment, by  those  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Eoyal  Navy  wlio  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  observing  the  disease 
during  its  recent  invasion.  A  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  these  gentlemen,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  state  their  opinions  as 
to  the  infectious  or  epidemic  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  facts  whereon  they 
grounded  their  opinions.  The  docu- 
ments thus  accumulated  are  necessarily 
veiy  numerous,  and  must  obviously 
possess  considerable  interest  and  value. 
Dr.  Biyson  quotes  fully  and  impar- 
tially from  these,  and  passes  in  review 
the  several  theories  that  have  been 
oflered,  criticising  them  and  pointing 
out  the  fallacies  which  they  severally 
present.  We  quote  here  the  author's 
conclusions  from  all  that  is  at  present 
known  respecting  epidemic  cholera. 


"  As  cholera  does  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
extend  witli,  and  in  the  direction  of,  atmo- 
spheric currcntti,  breaking  out  consecutively 
at  shorter  or  longer  iutci-vals  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  distance  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  in  places  situated  to  leeward  of 
those  in  which  it  makes  its  first  appearance, 
and  over  which  places  the  same  aerial  current 
must  necessarily  pass  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj-, 
as  it  has  generally, inits  epidemic  course,  pro- 
gressed with  as  much  rapidity  in  a  wind- 
wardly  as  in  a  lecwardly  direction,  or  in 
any  other  direction,  it  beeomcs  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  disease  cannot  l/e /he  product 
of  any  [material]  cause  generally  diffused 
throuyhout  the  atmosphere  [and  capable 
of  being  conveyed  m  an  aerial  current]. 
As  cholera,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  all  European  and 
American  Islands,  where  it  is  not  indi- 
genous, has  invariably  made  its  appearance 
Jii'st  in  sea-port  towns  which  were  at  the 
time  in  direct  communication  with  other 
distant  towns  in  which  the  disease  existed, 
— as  it  has  never  broken  out  in  the  centre 
of  any  one  of  these  islands,  and  extended 
to  its  circumference,  —  in  the  interior  of 
America,  and  extended  to  its  exterior; — 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  it  has  never 
acquired  epidemic  force  in  either  of  these 
countries,  or  in  the  islands  adjacent  to 
them,  unless  when  introduced  by  vessels 
coming  from  infected  ports. 

"This  conclusion  appears  to  be  inevi- 
table ;  because,  even  admitting  that  at  all 
times,  and  on  every  occasion,  it  hrs  been 
the  product  of  an  aerial  cause — an  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere — it  wil 
nevertheless  be  impossible  to  explain,  by 
any  known  rule  or  law  in  physics,  why 
that  peculiar  condition  or  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  —  whether  it  came  from 
seaward,  from  desolate  tracts  of  land; 
wJiether  it  was  generated  in  the  air  at  the 
place,  or  escaped  from  the  earth, — should 
invai'iably  first  manifest  itself  in  sea-port 
towns,  and  not  in  other  towns  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  towns  more  inland,  or  iu  the 
interior,  these  being  equally  exposed  and 
equally  liable  to  be  the  first  recipients  of  any 
general  epidemic  influence  or  cause  evolved 
from  tbe  eai'th,  or  moving  in  connection 
with  the  atmosphere. 

"Like  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and 
yellow  fever,  cholera  occasionally  occurs 
sporadically  ;  but  whether  from  causes  ex- 
ternal or  internal  to  the  body  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  spreads  epidemi- 
cally oidy  by  an  infectious  principle,  which, 
it  is  assumed,  is  generated  and  evolved  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  case, 
whether  occiUTing  sporadically  or  not ;  the 
virulence  of  the  poison  being  in  a  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  morbid  action,  and  ita 
force  or    reproductive  power   m  proper- 
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tion  to  the  number  of  cases  contained 
•jvithin  a  given  sjiace. 

"  The  exciting  virus,  where  the  cases  are 
numerous  and  the  ventilation  defective, 
may  take  effect  at  the  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles,  if  not  further ;  but  in  contact 
Vfith  inanimate  substances  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  provided  the  transit  be  accomphshed 
within  the  space  of  about  len  days. 

"  Seeing  that  it  has  never  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  tills  country  until  after  it  had 
for  some  time — for  two,  three,  or  four 
months — prevailed  on  the  Contment,  there 
is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  m  future  its 
introduction  may  be  prevented  by  placing 
judicious  quarantine  restrictions  on  vessels 
coming  from  infected  ports  ;  and  fiu'ther, 
as  its  powers  of  reproduction  differ  in 
different  places,  as  they  increase  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  increase  of  cases  ;  and  again, 
as  the  number  of  cases  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  the  inhabitants  are  suffering  from 
mental  and  physical  depression,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  order  to  prevent,  or  at  all 
events  to  retard  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  diminish  the  number  of  cases  in 
those  countries  into  which  it  has  been  m- 
troduced,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  hmit  as 
much  as  possible  the  intercourse  between 
a  healthy  and  an  infected  locality,— to  pre- 
vent all  unnecessary  intercourse  between 
those  that  are  suffering  from  the  disease 
and  those  that  are  still  free  from  it,  and 
to  improve  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  places  situated  at  low  levels, 
by  the  removal  of  accumulations  of  filth, 
bj  improved  ventilation  in  their  dwelhngs, 
and  by  an  increased  amount  of  wholesome 
nutritious  diet"  (p.  45-47). 

We  entertain  the  con^-iction  that 
these  conclusions  cannot  be  disproved, 
and  hope  that,  if  future  occasion  should 
require,  they  may  be  acted  upon. 


On  the  Local  Origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
Epidemic  of  British  Guiana;  in  a  Lit- 
ter from  Daniel  Blair,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
General  of  British  Guiana,  to  lohn 
Davy,  M.b.,  F.R.S  ,  Inspector  General 
of  Army  Hospitals,  ^c.  ramjihlet, 
pp.  35.     London.     1851. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  criticism  iipon 
a  letter  by  Dr.  Fraser,  formerly  pub- 
lished in  this  journal ;  and  also  remarks 
upon  a  review  of  Dr.  Blair's  work,  in 
the  sixth  vol.  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico  Chirurgical  llcview.  It  contains, 
also,  letters  and  other  documents  taking 
the  same  side  of  the  question  as  that 


taken  by  Dr.  Blair,   viz.   that  yellow 
fever  is  never  contagious.* 

Herein  consists  the  mistake, — thenon- 
contagionists  will  not  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  contagion  at  any  time.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  contagionists  do  not 
deny  the  occasional  origin  of  yellow 
fever  from  local  causes,  and  its  spread 
independently  of  contagion. 

The  Anatomy  and  fHsea.ies  of  the  Pros- 
tate Gland.    By  John  Adams,  Surgeon 
to  the  London  Hospital,  &c.  &c.    8vo. 
pp.  100.    London:  Longman.    1851. 
The     author    with    mucli     truth     ob- 
serves : — 

"  The  diseases  of  the  prostate  gland  have 
been  so  fully  investigated  by  so  many  able 
surgeons,  and  their  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment have  been  so  well  elucidated,  that  it 
appears  almost  presumptuous  to  introduce 
a  work  on  the  subject,  which  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to  any  novelty  either  in  patho- 
logy or  pi-actice"  (Preface). 

Although  we  admit  that  the  author 
has  here  correctly  characterised  his 
work,  we  must  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serve that  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
densing in  a  useful  practical  form,  the 
views  of  Sii-  B.  Brodie,  Guthrie,  Coulson, 
&c.,  with  the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  ihereby  giving  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  several  well-known 
forms  of  disease,  with  their  approimate 
treatment.  As  such,  we  recommend 
this  treatise  to  the  notice  of  surgeons 
and  anatomists. 


The  Laws  of  Health  in  Relation  to  Mind 
and  Body  :  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
an  Old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.     By 
Lionel  John  Be.u.e,M.R.C.S.  12mo. 
pp.  306.    London :  Churchill.    1851. 
With  very  inuch  in  this  work  that  will 
be  found  to  possess  great  interest,  there 
is  notliing  that  may  not  safely  be  com- 
mended to  the  non-professional  observer 
of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease. 
The  remarks  offered  ujion  the  causes 
and  ])reveution  of  disease  are  through- 
out judicious  and  trustworthy.     With 
some  little  deduction  for  a  strong  phre- 
nological bias,  we   can   commend  the 
author's  observations  on  mental  pheno- 
mena in  their  relation  to  health.     We 

*  Upon  Dr.  Blair's  work,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Davy, 
wp  liave  already  expressed  our  opiiiiou  (vol.  xlv. 
p.  769). 
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have  road  this  work  with  oonsidorable 
tiatistaction.  ^Vo  tind,  however,  no 
matter  for  quotation,  as  its  oiniteuts  aro 
alreadv  familiar  to  medical  men. 


Sunniii(jHill  Wells ;  or  a  Practical  In- 
quiry  into  the  Action  of  Iron  as  a  Con- 
stituent of  the  Blood,  in  Health  and 
Disease,  in  connexion  with  that  Chdy- 
beate  Spring.     By  Hkkky   Holmes, 
:M.D.  &c.     Small  8vo.  pp.  10:3.     Lon- 
don :  Reushaw.     1851. 
The  title-page  of  this  broclmre  left  us 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  were  in- 
tended as  an  iiiqnirv  into  "  health  and 
disease"  in  connection  with  "  that  cha- 
lybeate spring,'"  or  whether  it  proposed 
an  inquiry  "  into  the  action  of  iron  as  a 
constituent  of  the  blood"  in  connection 
with    the  said   spring.      We    suppose, 
however,  that  "  a  little  of  both"  is  the 
object.     We  opened  the  book  with  the 
liopo  of  finding  a  clue  to  the  autlior's 
intentions.      Looking  into  the  preface 
we    find  tiiat    the   author,   like   Uriah 
Heap,  is  very  "  humble''  in  his  preten- 
sions.    He  tells  US  that — 

"  In  presenting  to  the  world  this  humble 
and  very  inadequate  attempt  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  subject,  not  merely  of  local  inte- 
rest, but  of  the  deepest  general  importance, 
the  author  hopes  it  will  be  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy if  he  observes,  that  it  falls  as  strictly 
within  the  province  of  a  medical  man  to 
develop  the  resources  of  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  disease,  and  tend  to 
promote  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  as  to  devote  his  profes- 
sional talents  to  the  routine  of  daily  prac- 
tice ;  indeed,  the  conservation  of  the  public 
health  by  such  means  is  his^r*^  and  noblest 
duty."* 

In  the  performance  of  this  self-im- 
posed "  duty,"  Dr.  Holmes  enters  into  a 
very  lengthy  disquisition,  embracing 
the  following  topics : — Oxygen  and  its 
uses  in  the  animal  economy ;  the  struc- 
ture and  uses  of  the  blood-globule ;  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood;  anaemia, 
scrofula,  cancer,  indigestion,  gout,  obe- 
sity, cholera,  &c.  &c. ;  extending  over 
uinetyseven  pages.  At  the  ninety-eighth 
■page  wc  first  meet  with  a  reference  to 
Sunning  Hill,  at  the  wells  of  which 
place,  we  are  informed,  ii'on  exists  in 
precisely  that  form  in  which  it  is  met 
■^nth  in  venous  blood — vi/.,  the  caibo- 

*  The  italics  arc  our  o\vn. 


nate  of  the  protoxide.  Wo  next  learn 
that  this  circumstance  distinguishes 
that  spring  as  a  most  eflective  chaly- 
beate ; 

"  for  the  mere  drinking  of  the  water  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  the  introduction  into  the  cir- 
culatiou  of  tiie  ferruginous  principle  in  a 
state  in  wliich  nature  c;m  immediately  em- 
ploy it  in  the  great  process  of  vitalization 
described  in  these  pages  :  it  is,  no  doubt,  (?) 
at  once  decarbonized  and  peroxidizcd  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  united  to 
its  structm-al  basis,  to  form  that  mighty, 
thougli  minute  atom,  the  ferro-corpuscle." 

The  qualities  of  the  water  of  this  won- 
derful spring,  and  the  rules  for  drinking 
it.  conclude  the  work  in  three  or  four 
more  pages.  Hence  it  is  quiie  obvious 
that  the  whole  object  of  this  work  might, 
for  all  useful  purposes  of  the  non-profes- 
sional public,  have  been  gained  in  a 
pamphlet  of  much  less  thau  twenty 
pages.  Although  tlie  author,  in  his 
preface,  professes  to  deprecate  the  "  ill- 
disguised  advertisements"  of  po])idar 
medical  works  as  dangerous,  when  the 
subject  is  some  branch  of  legitimate 
medicine,  he  has  attempted  to  instruct 
the  general  reader  in  some  of  the 
recondite  processes  that  have  perplexed 
the  most  skilful  and  indefatigable  pro- 
fessional cultivators  of  physiology  and 
pathology.  The  author  observes  (we 
sujipose  by  way  of  a])ology), —    • 

"  llineral  springs,  however,  have  always- 
presented  a  topic  on  which  the  physician 
might  meet  his  patient  as  on  common 
ground  ;  had  such  not  been  the  case,  many 
of  those  heahng  streams  which  natiu-e  pours 
from  her  deep  laboratory  might  have  re- 
mained sealed  fountains,  or  flowed  on  in 
darkness,  instead  of  gushing  for  man's  bene- 
fit ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  profes- 
sion but  dealt  more  canclidly  and  familiarly' 
with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  such  subject* 
as  cold  water  and  rigid  diet,  the  age  might 
have  escaped  some  sweeping  evils  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  culpable  neglect  of 
those  wholesome  agents." 

This  may  be  true ;  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fact,  and  the  whereabouts, 
of  a  mineral  spring,  does  not  ueces.sitate 
tuition  in  2>hysiology  and  pathology. 
Therefore  wc  opine  that  Dr.  Holmes 
has  passed  the  limits  of  professional 
writing,  and  has  incun-ed  for  his  book 
those  "  objections"  which  lie  truly  ob- 
serves that  "  the  really  scientific  portion 
of  the  profession"  entertain  "  on  the  best 
possible  grounds"  against  popular  medi- 
cal books.    ^lost  certainly  Dr.  Holmes's 
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cluced  such  copious  perspiration  as  I  hare 


work  does  not  eorrespond  to  its   title.  I  cluced  ^ 

A   "  practical    inquiry"    of    the   nature  \  rarely  witnessed,  even  alter  tlie  exhibition 

there  indicated,   to   have 


been  vForth 
anything,  should  have  contained  some 
original  or  novel  views  or  experiments 
in  elucidation  of  vital  processes;  but 
these  are  not  to  he  found  in  this  book, 
which,  in  its  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical inforination,  presents  only  what  is 
met  with  in  ordinary  text-books.  We 
do  not  say,  such  as  it  is,  that  it  is  not 
well  written  ;  but  fine  writing  and  well- 
turned  periods  may  be  misplaced ;  and 
such,  we  fear,  must  be  said  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  work  on  Sunning-Hill  Wells. 
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On  the  Treafmpnt  nf  Acute  Rheumatism 

By  Dr.  Humble. 
The   treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by 
lemon-juice,  which  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  G.  Owen 
Bees,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1848,  first  attracted  ray  attention 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  I  was  in- 
duced to'  recommend  a  trial  of  it  in  the 
case  of  a  near  relative,  who  was  at  that  time 
labouring  under  a  very  severe  form  of  acute 
rheumatism,  or  rather  perhaps  of  rheumatic 
gout,  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  joints 
being  involved  in  the  attack.      She  had 
been  unsuccessfully  subjected  to   the    or- 
dinary treatment  adopted  in  this  disease, 
and  was  then  taking  large  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  opium  without  the  slightest 
alleviation  of  her  sufferings,  but  after  a  few 
doses  of  the  lemon-juice  a  marked  improve- 
ment took  place,  and  she  passed  the  niglit 
in  comfortable  sleep,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  opiate  whatever.     In  my  own  case, 
a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  left  wrist,  I  was 
relieved  from  excruciating  pain  after  taking 
three  doses  of  this  remedy,  and  I  mention 
this  here  in  order  to  state  a  fact,  wliich  I 
have  not  as  yet  noticed  in  any  of  the  papers 
which  have  been  published  on  the  subject, 
— viz.,    the    excessive    diaplioresis   which 
occasionally  follows    its   use.      Although 
it  appears  to  act  chiefly  on  the  kidneys, 
and  thus  to  cause  the  elimination  from  the 
blood  of  the  morbific  matters  which  give 
vise  to  the  disease,    yet  in  my  own  case, 
and  also  in  several  which  I  have  since  met 
with,  it  certainly  not  only  did  so,  but  in- 


of  the  most  powerful  diaphoretics.  Smce 
the  period  above  referred  to  I  have  given 
it  in  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism  which 
has  come  under  my  notice,  and  hitherto 
without  failure  in  a  single  instance. 

The  cases,  fifteen  in  number  (of  which 
7  were  male  and  8  female)  varied  in  point 
of  age  fromlGto  56years;  they  presented  the 
usual  characters  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
were  all  relieved  in  a  space  of  time  incon- 
ceivably short,  when  compared  with  that 
required  to  effect  a  cure  by  any  mode  of 
treatment   previously  known.     Indeed,   I 
need  only  quote  the  opinion  of  a  late  emi- 
nent physician,  that  the  best  cure  for  acute 
rheumatism  was   "  six  weeks,"  in  order  to 
show  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  remedies  usually  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  this  painful  affection. 
Now,  althoughsufficient  trial  has  not  perhaps 
as  yet  been  made  of  this  remedy  to  warrant 
us  in  regarding  it  as  a  specific  for  tliis  dis- 
ease, yet  I  must  confess  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  it  as  such  from  the  surprising  effects 
I  have    seen    to  follow  its    employment. 
Whatever  may   be  the  specific  nature  of 
the  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
inflammatory  character,  and  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  it  is  seldom  relieved  by  i-emedies 
of  a  simply  anliphlogistie  kind  :  tiins  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  dia2)horetic3,   calomel    in 
large    and    also   in    sra^.U   doses,    with    or 
without  opium,  colchicum,  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, &c.  have  eitlier  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion with  each  other  conducted  the  disease 
to  a  successf'ol  termination,  but,  perhaps, 
in  the  next  case,  have  signally  failed.     The 
same  results  have  also  followed  the  use  of 
opium  in   large  doses,  bark,   quinine,  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  the  more  stimulating  diapho- 
retics, such  as  guaiacum,  with  a  host  of 
remedies  too  numerous  to  mention.     But 
here  we  have  a  number  of  consecutive  cases 
taken  indiscriminately  and  cured  in  a  space 
of  time  varying  from  a  few  hom*s  to  ten 
days,  which  is  the  longest  period  I  have  as 
yet   found  the   disease  to   hold   out.     In 
general,  considerable  relief  from  the  febrile 
symptoms  was  experienced  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  two  only  of  the  cases  did  the  piiin 
continue  longer  than  three  days.     In  one 
individual  only  was  there  any  cardiac  com- 
plication met  with,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  a  distinct  bruit  de  sovffiet  accompanying 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  heard  over 
the  region  of  the  mitral  valve.     He  was 
aged  25  years,  by  trade  a  slater,  and  in  con- 
sequence much  exposed  to  tiie  vicissitudes 
of  our  variable  climate.     He  had    esperi- 
onccd  two  previous  attacks  of  rhoumatism, 
each  of  which  continued  for  several  weeks, 
and  since  his  last  attack  he  has  suffered 
muesli  froui  dyspnoea  on  exerting  himself  iu 
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the  slightest  degree :  to  this  period  I  re- 
ferred the  endocardial  uiischiet'  rather  tliaii 
to  liis  present  illnfess.  When  ho  eainc  uu- 
dt>r  luy  cai-o  ho  was  siiiiering  iimch  from 
hits  larj^er  joints,  all  of  wliieh  woro  swollen 
and  p;iiiil'id  ;  liis  tonjjuo  was  foul  ;  tliirst 
urgi'ul  ;  skin  iiot,  and  covered  witli  sour 
perspiration  ;  his  urine  was  seanty,  high- 
coloured,  and  loaded  witli  lithates  ; 
bowels  confined ;  pulse  90,  soft  and  re- 
gular :  no  cough  ;  no  pain  of  ehest,  and 
auscultation  revealed  nothing  abnormal, 
save  the  bruit  already  referred  to.  He  was 
put  upon  low  diet,  and  ordered  four  grains 
of  calomel,  with  ten  of  Dover's  powder  at 
bed-time,  to  he  followed  by  a  brisk  purga- 
tive in  the  morning,  and  one  tablespoonfid 
of  fivsh  lemon-juiue  every  three  hours,  in 
an  ounce  of  camphor  mixture,  with  ten 
minims  of  tincture  of  henbane.  This  last 
was  given  with  the  view  to  prevent  any 
griping  wliich  might  arise  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  citric  acid  ;  but  in  the  cases 
which  I  have  treated  lately  I  have  merely 
given  the  lemon-juice  incamphor  mixture,  as 
no  griping  has  in  any  instance  followed  its 
use.  In  addition  to  the  above  treatment, 
twelve  leeches  were  apphcd  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  were  followed  by  a  blister. 
In  the  course  of  three  days  his  arti- 
cular I'heumatic  symptoms  had  all  disap- 
peared ;  his  bowels  had  become  more  re- 
gular ;  his  urine  more  copious,  rhough  still 
dark  coloured  ;  his  tongue  clean  ;  his  skin 
cool,  and  his  appetite  much  improved,  hnt 
the  endocardial  murmur  remained.  He 
was  then  subjected  to  a  mild  mercurial 
course,  at  the  end  of  which  his  dyspnoea  was 
completely  reUeved,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  had  become  nearly  normal.  He  was 
afterwards  much  benefited  by  the  use  of 
tonics,  and  has  since  enjoyed  better  health 
than  he  liad  done  for  several  years  ante- 
cedent to  this  last  attack.  One  other  case 
I  shall  relate,  as  it  possesses  some  inte- 
resting features. 

Mary  W.,  aged  53  years,  widow,  has  led 
an  irregular  and  intemperate  life,  being  at 
present  the  keeper  of  a  low  house  of  ill- 
fame  in  Sdver  Street.  Has  enjoyed,  wliat 
she  calls,  good  health,  through  life,  with 
the  exception  of  two  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
the  iormer  of  which  was  of  three  months', 
and  the  latter  of  six  weeks'  duration.  She 
was  taken  ill  on  Christmas  day,  the  disease 
having  been  ushered  in  with  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  and  tlic  usual 
symptoms  of  pyrexia,  with  the  addition  of 
violent  pain  in  her  wrists  and  ankles.  When 
T  first  s:iw  her,  which  was  on  the  81st  of 
December  last,  the  pain  was  slightly  re- 
lieved in  the  wrists  and  ankles,  but  had 
micrated  with  increased  violence  to  the 
shoulders,  elbows,  and  knees,  wliich  were 
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red,  swollen,  and  exquisitely  tender  to  tho 
touch.  Her  face  was  Hushed  ;  skin  hot ; 
pulse  9G,  full  and  bountUng  ;  heart's  sounds 
normal ;  no  cough  ;  no  ditliculty  of  breath- 
ing ;  thirst  urgent ;  tongue  thickly  coated 
with  a  ilirty  brownish  white  fur  ;  bowels 
confined,  and  her  lu-ino  scanty  and  loaded 
with  lithates.  She  was  ordered  farinaceous 
diet,  and  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  fresh 
lemon-juice  every  three  hours  in  an  ounce 
of  camphor  mixture,  and  at  bed-time  three 
grains  of  calomel  with  ten  of  Dover's 
powder,  followed  by  a  draught  in  the 
morning,  composed  of  compound  infusion 
of  senna,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a 
few  grains  of  powdered  jalap. 

Jan.  1st,  1851. — Much  the  same.  Tongue 
rather  cleaner,  and  moist ;  thirst  less  ur- 
gent ;  bowels  have  been  freely  moved; 
stools  fpcculent  and  dark  coloui-ed,  but 
otherwise  natural  in  appearance ;  urine 
rather  more  copious  ;  no  perceptible  relief 
fi'om  the  pain. — To  continue  the  mixture. 

Jan.  2d. — On  my  visit  to-day  I  found 
her  extremelj'  impatient,  having  had  a  rest- 
less night,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
pains,  but  1  also  discovered  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Aistake  on  the  part  of  her 
nurse,  she  had  only  taken  her  medicine 
three  times  a -day.  Her  bowels  were  again 
confined,  and  as  I  wished  to  trust  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  lemon-juice,  I  merely  or- 
dered her  a  little  calomel,  with  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  wdthout  any  opiate  at 
night,  and  to  take  her  medicine  every  three 
hours. 

Jan.  4th. — Continued  much  the  same  as 
at  the  last  report,  until  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday,  wlien  she  had  two  hours  of 
comfortable  sleep,  and  awoke,  to  use  her 
ovm  expression,  "as  if  she  had  been  in  a 
stove,  and  di-enched  with  sweat,"  but  per- 
fectly free  from  pain  of  any  kind.  She 
continued  her  mixture  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  recurrence  of 
the  attack,  taking  also  an  occasional  ape- 
rient ;  and  on  the  8th  day  of  January  she 
was  ordered  our  usual  stomachic  mixture 
of  magnesia  with  rhubarb  and  ginger. 

On  the  16th  of  January  she  came  herself 
to  me  at  the  Dispensary,  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  benefit  she  had  received,  as 
she  felt  herself  perfectly  well.  I  took  an 
opportunity  to  enquire  after  her  to-day, 
and  ascertained  that  she  had  not  felt 
any  symptom  of  a  return  of  the  disease. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  duration  of  this 
case  comprised  a  period  of  ten  days,  i.  e. 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 
the  25th  of  December  to  the  3d  of  January, 
when  she  became  perfectly  free  from  pain. 
But  of  this  period  six  days  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  away  without  any  medical 
interference,  so  that  the  time  actually  spent, 
in  taking  the   lemon-juice   was  only  four 
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days,  during  the  two  first  of  which  the 
remedy  had  not  a  legitimate  chance  of 
benefiting  lier,  inasmuch  as  it  was  taken 
at  mucli  longer  intervals  than  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  given  at. 

Rheumatism  cured  by  Nitrate  of  Potash 
and  Opium  in  large  doses.  By  Mr.  J. 
Peaese. 

Not  having  confidence  in  the  lemon -juice 
treatment,  I  have  selected  four  cases 
amongst  the  failures ;  and,  as  they  are 
so  very  similar  in  all  respects,  I  will  not 
detain  you  by  relating  them  all,  but  select 
one,  88  the  type. 

J.  B ,  spt.,  set.  40,  in  Immble  cir- 
cumstances, was  attacked  with  very  severe 
acute  rheumatism  ;  was  seen  by  me  on  tlie 
24th  January,  two  or  three  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  She  never 
had  it  before.  She  is  a  washerwoman. 
Lemon-juice  was  prescribed,  and  taken 
regularly  from  January  26th  to  February 
10th,  fourteen  days  fully,  without  any  im- 
provement. Colchicum  was  then  adminis- 
tered for  four  days,  and  thougli  it  produced 
its  usual  eficcts  on  the  bowels,  Sec.,  no  im- 
provement took  place,  Xitt-ate  of  potash  in 
doses  of  one  scruple,  gradually  advanced  to 
two  scruples,  and  opium  in  half-grain  doses, 
■were  then  prescribed ;  each  dose  taken 
every  four  hours.  In  four  days  the  disease 
■was  entirely  subdued,  and  the  patient  was 
able  to  sit  up ;  after  wliicli  she  gi-adually 
improved  in  healtli  and  strength.  The 
large  doses  were  reduced  on  the  oth  day  to 
the  smaller  ones  of  gi-.  xv.  of  nitre,  and  gr.  5 
of  opium:  these  were  continued  until  all  pain 
and  other  symptoms  were  removed,  and 
the  rheumatism  was  cm-ed  ten  days  fiom 
the  commencement  of  taking  the  nitre  and 
opium. 

Rheumatism  is  an  inflammation  of 
fibrinous  tissues,  and  in  rheumatism  there 
exists  a  highly  fibrinous  condition  of  the 
blood.  Nitrate  of  potash,  I  suggest,  has 
the  power  of  holding,  or  causing  the  fibrin 
to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  blood,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  being  deposited  during  the 
disease  in  the  inflamed  fibrinous  structures  : 
tliis,  together  with  its  other  therapeutical 
actions,  I  take  to  be  the  reason  of  its  pecu- 
liar remedial  eff"ect  in  this  painful  disease. 
The  other  three  cases  which  I  have  selected 
illustrate  the  same  facts,  viz.  the  failure  ot 
lemon-juicc,  and  the  success  of  tlie  nitrate 
of  potash;  but  they  are  so  exactly  similar 
to  the  above,  that  I  need  not  detain  you 
■with  them  ;  in  ti-utli,  havmg  heard  one,  you 
have  heard  them  all. 

Dr.  HusrBLE  exhibited  a 
Spleen  about  the  size  of  a  Brazil-nut,  and 
weighing  only  seven  drachms. 
It  was  paler  and  firmer  than  usual,  and 


had  been  taken  from  a  girl  who  died  of 
tabes  mesenterica.  She  had  been  emaciat- 
ing for  several  years,  during  two  of  which 
she  had  been  subject  to  montlily  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  which  had  ceased  duriiig  the  last 
year  of  her  life.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  very  much  enlarged,  and  she  appeared 
to  have  died  entirely  from  inanition,  as  no 
more  active  cause  was  discovered.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestiTial  canal 
was  free  from  either  inflammation  or  ulce- 
ration, wlaich  are  so  frequently  found  in 
such  cases,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
colon  was  loaded  with  fa?culent  matter, 
although  the  hovels  had  been  repeatedly 
acted  on  by  medicine  during  the  short  time 
she  was  under  treatment.  Nothing  abnor- 
mal was  found  in  the  remaining  organs, 
exce]3ting  tlie  general  pallor  ot  their  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  ansemic  condition  of  the 
whole  system. 

[Neither  the  Newcastle  Pathological 
Society,  nor  its  officers,  are  to  be  considered 
responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions 
contained  in  the  preceding  or  any  future 
communications,  which  merely  express  the 
views  of  the  individual  members  whose 
names  are  attached  to  them.] 
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Treatment  of  Erectile   Tumours  by    the 

Seton. 
M.  iloNOD  presented  two  patients  on  ■tvhom 
he  had  operated  successfully.  The  first 
was  a  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  whom 
M.  Monod  had  operated  for  the  first  time 
when  she  was  nine  months  old,  at  which 
time  she  presented  an  enormous  erectile 
tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  Numerous  needles  were  made  to 
traverse  this  tumour  ui  diflerent  directions, 
and  in  ten  days  free  suppuration  took  place. 
The  needles  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
fine  setons.  In  about  a  year  the  cure  had 
been  completed,  and  liad  remained  so,  there 
being  at  this  time  merely  slight  traces  of 
the  cicatrices.  The  second  patient  was  & 
boy,  seven  years  of  age,  with  a  large  erectile 
growth  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Setons 
were  inserted  by  flat  needles,  and  rei>eated 
four  times,  remaining  on  each  occasion 
between  one  and  two  months.  The  child 
was  perfectly  cured. 

Removal  of  the  Parotid  Gland. 
:M.  Maisonneuve,  witli  irforcncc  to  a  paper 
submitted  by  M.  Gcnsoul  as  liis  title  to 
admission  as  a  con-csponding  member  of 
t!ic   Society,  stated,  that  removal  of  the 
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parotid  is  an  operation  that  Bliould  be  ad- 
mitted in  surgery,  tliat  it  may  even  be  per- 
formed on  old  persons,  and  that  of  all 
malignant  timiours  those  of  tlie  parotid 
glantl  are  the  least  prone  to  return. 

M.  RoBEET  attacked  these  propositions, 
obserring  that  the  two  eases  that  had  been 
related  by  M.  G  ensoul  were  not  sulliciently 
precise.  M.  Kobert  further  doubted  the 
indisposition  of  cancer  of  the  parotid  to 
return :  many  tinnours  that  had  been  re- 
moved as  malignant  had  been  found  to  be 
merely  liypertrophied  glands. 

M.  Maisonneuve  observed  that  it  was 
not  necessaiy  to  put  a  ligature  on  the 
carotid  before  removing  the  parotid  gland. 
This  proceeding  liad  been  dispensed  with 
by  M.  Gensoul. 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  a  Hydrocele  re- 
cently operated  upon. 
M.  HrGFiER  had,  on  the  27th  ult.,  ope- 
rated on  a  patient,  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
for  a  simple  hydrocele  ;  very  Uttlc  pain 
followed  ;  death  occurred  from  tetanus  on 
the  sixth  day  after  the  operation.  On 
examining  the  testicle,  no  trace  of  inflam- 
mation was  to  be  foimd  on  the  scrotal 
coverings  ;  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  thick- 
ened and  lined  by  a  false  membrane ;  the 
testicle  also  was  covered  with  the  same. 
This  false  membrane  was  easUy  detached  : 
the  space  was  filled  by  a  loose  cellidar  tissue 
containing  s  limpid  citron-colom-ed  serosity. 
It  was  clear  that  in  this  case  the  cm-e  would 
have  been  obtained  by  destruction  of  the 
serous  cavity. 

Croup,  with  Ej.  tension  of  the  Membranous 

Deposit  to  the  Smaller  Bronchi. 
M.  Moeel-Lavallee  related  the  exami- 
nation of  a  case  of  croup  in  which  tracheo- 
tomy had  been  performed  without  benefit, 
by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  false  mem- 
brane to  the  last  divisions  of  the  bronchi. 

Popliteal  Aneurism. 
M.  Robert  presented  several  specimens  of 
the  rupture  of  the  sac  of  popliteal  aneurism. 


^o$>pital  anti  Iluficmarg  i^epoitg. 
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Carotid  Aneurism — Ligature  of  the  Com- 

mon  Carotid. 
A.  VERY  interesting  and  instructive  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery,  in  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  a  hgature 
upon  the  vessel,  has  lately  been  in  the 
hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fergusson. 
Cases  of  aneurism  occiuring  in  arteries 


whicli  will  allow  of  some  curative  methods 
by  the  surgeon,  are  always  affections  of 
interest,  inasmuch  as  the  treatment  which 
can  be  put  in  force  is  often  attended 
with  the  best  results  to  the  patient,  and 
the  surgeon  is  gratified  with  the  measures 
he  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  adopt.  Acci- 
dental circumstances,  however,  will  happen 
which  give  much  more  interest  to  cases  of 
aneurism  :  this  fact  is  especially  observable 
in  the  instance  we  are  going  to  speak  of. 

The  patient  wasa  woman,  between  thirty 
and  forty,  who  had  spent  a  life  of  dissipa- 
tion and  poverty,  and  had  the  as})ect  of 
being  at  least  ten  ycai-s  older  than  she  really 
was.  She  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on 
Thursday,  June  13,  having  a  pulsatingtumor 
on  the  left  side  of  her  neck.  Eighteen 
months  previously  she  had  been  severely  ex- 
posed, and  one  of  her  toes  became  mortified 
through  a  frost-bite.  Six  months  ago  she 
first  noticed  the  symptoms  of  her  present 
complaint,  which  consisted  in  cough  and 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  about  the 
same  time  she  noticed  a  small  swelling  in 
the  spot  where  the  tmnom*  now  is. 

On  examination,  a  tumour  was  foimd  to 
be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  left  side, 
just  over  the  locahty  of  the  carotid  vessels  ; 
it  extends  somewhat  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  has  encroached  more  internally, 
having  puslied  the  larynx  considerably  over 
to  the  right  side.  Below,  it  extends  to 
withm  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
clavicular  and  sternal  articulation ;  there 
was  strong  pidsation,  and  a  general  uniform 
heaving  of  the  whole  mass,  and  the  tur&our 
could  not  be  isolated  and  lifted  from  the 
carotid  vessels.  The  pecidiar  thrill  was 
very  distinct  when  clasped  by  the  hand. 
It  was  pronounced  to  be  an  aneiu-ism  of 
the  carotid  arteiy,  Mr.  Fergusson  thinking 
that  it  was  somewhat  near  the  bifurcation. 
The  patient  complained  of  difficulty  of 
bx'catliing  and  swallowing  to  some  extent  ; 
her  health  appeared  to  be  m  general  respects 
but  weakly.  It  was  determined  that  the 
patient  should  be  quiet  for  some  days,  and 
if  no  contraindication  arose  that  a  Ugatiu'e 
should  be  placed  upon  the  connuon  carotid 
artei-y. 

On  tJie  15th,  two  days  after  her  admis- 
sion, a  sudden  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  tumor :  it  had  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  patient  was  some- 
what suddenly  distressed  by  great  difficidty 
of  breathing  and  swaUowmg,  so  that  on 
Mr.  Fergusson's  visit  to  the  hospital  at 
2  o'clock  he  immediately  directed  liis  at- 
tentions to  her.  She  was  very  much  dis- 
tressed by  dyspiicea ;  the  tumour  had  be- 
come larger,  and  on  its  sm'face  it  had  be- 
come red  and  inflamed,  and  fluctuation  was 
so  very  distinct  at  the  most  prominent 
spot  that  there  appeared  to  be  but  Uttlc 
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texture  between  the  integument  and  the 
•neurismal  sac.  Tlie  woman  was  in  a  very 
low  condition,  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  suffering  much  from  her  difficult  efforts 
at  getting  breath :  there  was  no  expecto- 
ration, or  but  little  :  a  loud  bronchial  mur- 
mur was  heard  throughout  the  chest,  but 
it  appeared  not  to  arise  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  secretion  within  the  tubes,  the  soimds 
being  of  a  dry  character. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  if  anything  was  to 
be  done  at  all  for  saving  tlais  woman's  life 
that  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  therefore  called  together  his  col- 
leagues, and  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the 
operation  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
common  carotid  artery  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  and  that  the  cu-cum stances  of 
the  case  admitted  no  delay.  Consequently 
the  patient  was  brought  down  into  the 
theatre,  and  chloroform  was  very  slowly 
and  cautiously  given  by  Dr.  Salter  until  she 
was  under  its  happy  influence.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  made  an  incision  between  three  and 
four  inches  in  length,  commencing  it  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tumour,  cariying  it 
along  the  sternal  border  of  the  mastoid 
muscle,  and  prolonging  it  on  to  the  walls 
of  the  chest.  The  origins  of  tlie  sterno- 
thyroid and  hyoid  were  divided,  by  which 
more  room  was  allowed,  and  after  some 
very  cautious  dissection,  during  which  it 
was  necessary  to  avoid  some  large  veins, 
the  artery  was  exposed  very  deeply  below 
the  omohyoid  muscle,  and  the  ligature  was 
placed  around  it  without  any  difficulty, 
and  with  the  slightest  disturbance  of  parts. 
The  wound  was  closed,  and  the  patient,  who 
had  remained  perfectly  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
operation,  was  removed  to  bed. 

At  4  o'clock  the  breathing  was  more  re- 
gular ;  pulse  86 ;  cough,  and  tracheal  irri- 
tation. 

At  8  o'clock  the  breathing  was  more  re- 
gular, and  the  pulse  was  only  90  in  the 
minute  ;  the  tumor  was  less  tense  than 
before  the  operation  was  performed.  At 
10  o'clock  the  breathing  remained  much  in 
the  same  condition,  but  the  pulse  had  risen 
to  120  beats,  and  the  patient  gradually  got 
worse,  and  having  been  slightly  convulsed, 
died  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  about 
twelve  hours  after  tlie  operation  was  per- 
formed. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  very  great  care,  it  was 
found  that  the  aneurism  was  situated  just 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  into 
external  and  internal  carotid  arteries  :  the 
tumour  was  as  big  as  the  fist,  and  was 
filled  with  a  quantity  of  coagula.  The 
tumour  lay  quite  contiguous  to  tlie  larynx  ; 
in  fac^t,  when  the  finger  was  placed  into 
the  sac,  the  thyroid  cartilage  could  be  felt 


as  a  portion  of  its  inner  wall.  The  pneu- 
mogastrie  was  closely  attached  to  it  behind, 
and  b  itli  these  parts  must  have  been  greatly 
compressed.  The  ligature  was  found  to 
have  been  placed  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  aneurism.  The  organs  of 
the  thorax  were  examined  ;  the  heart  was 
flabby  and  weak,  and  there  was  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  deposit  upon  the  walls 
of  the  aorta,  showing  -that  the  arterial  sys- 
tem was  in  that  condition  wliich  is  found 
to  be  so  favourable  to  the  supervention  of 
aneurism.  The  brain  was  examined  with 
some  care  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any 
perceptible  lesion  had  occui'red  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the 
supply  of  blood,  but  Dr.  Todd,  who  was 
present,  stated  it  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 
It  may  be  mentioned  tliat  there  was  no 
aberration  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  this 
organ  previous  to  death. 

So  many  operations  have  been  performed 
upon  the  chief  arteries  of  the  body  with 
success,  that  most  surgeons,  if  not  familiar 
with  the  practice,  are  at  least  conversant 
with  the  liistory  and  literature  of  this  spe- 
cies of  operative  surgery,  and  the  results  of 
these  proceedings  have  been  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  surgeon  to  put   an  operation  in 
force  wlien  such  should  be  foimd  expedient 
and  the  circumstances  warrant  the  neces- 
sity.   Consequently,  tlie  mere  recital  of  an 
ordinary   case   of  this    kind  would,    with 
many,  fad  of  exciting  any  interest,  and  even 
convey  but  little  amount   of  instruction. 
But  when  certain  phenomena  have  occurred 
in   connection    with    an    individual    case, 
which  are  not  frequently  presented  to  our 
notice,  and    wliich    render  the  treatment 
more  complicated,  or  suddenly  call  for  the 
operative  procedure  which  might  liave  been 
put  otf  for  some  time,  our  interest  is  ex- 
cited, and  the  measure  of  instruction  we 
may  learn  is  by  no  means  limited  to  tliat 
which   is   gained    by    the    observation    of 
only  ordinary,  and,  we  may  say,  straight- 
forward  and   uncomplicated    cases.       We 
have  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  notice, 
with  particular  care,  an  ihstance  of  aneu- 
rism  by   anastomosis    in    the  leg    which 
presented  features   of  great   interest   and 
difficulty,  and  these  were  enhanced  during 
the  length    of   time    that    the   treatment 
lasted.     In  this  peculiar  instance  of  vas- 
cular tumour  circumstances  obtained  which 
were  very  rarely,  if  ever  before  observed,  at 
least  at  this  hospital,  and  tlie  lessons  which 
were  imparted  to  our  mind  during  the  long 
period  wliicli  we  had    the  opportunity  of 
watching  it  were  very  ira])0rtant,  and  such 
as  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.     In  the 
case  now  under  notice  one  single  occur- 
rence took  place  wliicli  sliows  in  wha'  jirc- 
cise  manner  the  treatment  of  an  ancurismal 
tumour  may  become  complicated,  and  how. 
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independently  of  the  operation,  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  was  attached  to  the 
case.  When  the  patient  was  first  admitted 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  ahout  the  case, 
it  being  a  simple  aneui-ism,  and  there  were 
not  even  any  of  tliose  tUtlicuHies  of  diag- 
nosis in  connection  with  it,  as  tliere  not 
unusually  are,  especially  with  aneiu-isms 
seated  in  this  region  of  the  body.  So  far, 
then,  the  case  was  simple  enough,  and  it 
was  very  evident  tiint  the  only  remedy  was 
the  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery, 
a  plan  which  Mr.  Fergusson  intended  to 
adopt  hi  the  course  of  a  few  days,  after  the 
patient  had  been  allowed  to  remam  qiuet, 
and  liad  accommodated  herself  to  her  new 
situation.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  circum- 
Btanees  arose  which  were  not  looked  for, 
and  which  rendered  it  necessary,  if  life 
were  to  be  attempted  to  be  saved  by  the 
means  of  the  siu-geon,  that  a  decided  step 
should  be  taken.  Tliis  occurrence  was 
the  sudden  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
aneurism,  and  such  an  appearance  over 
the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  tu- 
mour tliat  it  was  too  apparent  that  those 
changes  in  the  integuments  were  taking 
place  which  precede  the  bursting  of  the 
aneurismal  sac.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
respiration  had  become  suddenly  embar- 
rassed, and  this  difEculty  mcreased  in  pro- 
portion v^iththesize  audheiglitened  impulse 
of  the  tumour.  The  windpipe  was  pushed 
considerably  over  towards  tlie  right  side, 
and  it  was  clear  that  a  great  amount  of 
pressm'e  was  being  exercised  upon  that 
organ.  This  aggravation  of  the  disease 
occurring  so  suddenly,  made  it  necessary 
that  no  delay  shoidd  be  indulged  in  if  any 
attempt  were  to  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  tlie  life  of  the  patient  by  surgical 
interference :  for  either  the  woman  must 
soon  die  from  the  impediment  to  the  re- 
spiration, or  the  tumour  would  inevitably 
burst  eitenially,if  it  did  not  do  so  internally. 
The  question  for  consideration  was,  as  to 
whetlier  the  patient  would  be  able  to  sur- 
vive the  proceeding,  and  whether  she  had 
not  already  commenced  to  die,  for  there 
was  already  considerable  failure  of  the 
powers  of  life.  After  a  carelul  examina- 
tion, however,  it  was  determined  upon  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  his  colleague  Dr.  Todd, 
that  the  plitient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
die  without  a  chance  being  all'orded  to  her 
by  the  operation  ;  Dr.  Todd  very  properly 
observmg  that,  even  if  the  vessel  were  not 
ligatured,  it  would  be  necessary  in  a  short 
time  to  open  the  wuidpipe  to  prevent  the 
■woman  dying  from  actual  suffocation,  so 
great  was  the  pressure  upon  that  tube. 

Although  the  woman  died  very  shortly 
after  the  operation,  it  is  liardly  just  to 
attribute  her  death  to  that  proceeding,  for 
the  shock  was  by  no  means  great,  and  im- 


mediately after  recovery  from  the  effects  of 
cldoroform  the  woman  appeared  to  be  little 
afiocted  by  it ;  and  in  fact  death  seemed  to 
come  gradually  on  without  any  particular 
symptoms  tliaii  those  wliicli  were  present 
prior  to  the  operation.  Enervated  and  worn 
down  by  excesses  as  this  poor  woman  was,  it 
was  not  likely  that  witli  the  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  arterial  system  and  weak  state 
of  the  heart,  as  was  afterwards  discovered, 
she  could  stand  up  against  the  effects  of  her 
malady.  Had  the  operation  been  done 
when  she  first  was  admitted  it  is  possible 
that  she  might  have  recovered,  but  at  that 
time  there  were  no  symptoms  wiiich  were 
sulliciently  urgent  to  call  for  immediate 
operation,  and  tliere  was  no  indication  of 
what  in  so  short  a  time  did  take  ))lace. 

The  case  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  looked 
upon  so  far  interesting  as  it  illustrates  an 
accidental  circumstance  which  may  sud- 
denly occur  to  compUcate  tlio  disease,  and 
call  for  the  immediate  appHcation  of  the 
ligature. 

Gangrene  after  Amputation  of  the  Toe  in 
consequence  of  the  Diseased  Condition  of 
the  ivhole  Arterial  System. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest,  and  of 
some  perplexity,  has,  dmnug  the  last  few 
months,  been  i.mder  the  care  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson in  this  hospital,  aud  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  well  illustrates  a  disease  whichis  more 
or  less  frequently  seen  (but  not  perhaps  to 
such  an  intense  degree  as  was  obsei-vable 
here),  aud  the  effects  of  the  pathological 
change  which  had  occurred  ui  the  arterial 
system.  As  the  treatment  of  the  ease  ex- 
tended over  a  long  period,  we  shall  merely 
give  an  outline  of  the  main  features  of  it, 
and  not  minutely  chronicle  every  circum- 
stance aud  cliange  which  occm'red  diu-ing 
the  course  of  some  six  months. 

The  patient  was  a  short,  thin  man,  of 
unhealthy  appearance,  and  looking  older 
than  he  really  was,  his  age  being  57.  He 
had  been  a  labourer  during  his  life,  and  re- 
siding in  a  country  district.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  in  January,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  an  intractable 
and  painful  ulceration  of  the  right  great  toe. 
He  stated  that,  during  the  last  winter,  he 
was  much  exposed  to  cold  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  and  that  both  his  feet  be- 
came frost-bitten.  Poultices  and  simple 
remedies  were  applied,  and  the  left  foot  got 
perfectly  well,  but  he  could  not  cure  the 
great  toe  on  the  right  side.  The  nail  has 
been  twice  reproduced  and  twice  destroyed. 
On  admission,  the  phalangeal  extremity  of 
the  toe  was  very  much  swollen  and  in- 
flamed, more  especially  on  t  lie  under  part 
of  the  ball,  where  there  is  situated  a  nasty 
imhealthy  looking  ulcer,  which  leads  dowu 
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to  a  portion  of  the  phalanx  in  a  state  of 
necrosis. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  patient  was 
brought  into  the  hospital,  Mr.  Fergusson 
removed  the  diseased  extremity  of  the  toe, 
and  found  a  portion  of  tlie  last  plialanx  in 
a  state  of  necrosis.  A  sufficient  flap  of 
soft  parts  was  left  to  cover  the  wound. 
On  Feb.  7th,  wliich  was  three  weeks  after 
the  operation,  the  wound  had  not  united, 
but  was  very  swollen  and  painful,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  flap  sloughed.  The  patient 
was  low  and  irritable,  and  in  pain,  the 
countenance  indicative  of  mischief  ;  the 
pulse  quick  and  irritable.  He  was  allowed 
liberal  support.  A  portion  of  slough  was 
brought  away  from  the  wound,  and,  for  a 
short  time,  it  looked  pretty  well,  but  there 
was  no  healing  process,  and,  on  March  20, 
the  foot  became  painful  and  inflamed,  and 
gangrene  seized  upon  the  stump.  In  a 
few  days  a  distinct  gangrenous  spot  showed 
itself  at  the  root  of  the  great  toe,  and  a 
weU-markcd  redness  had  extended  to  the 
ankle  :  the  pain  had  become  very  severe, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  opium 
twice  a  day.  The  gangrene  gradually 
spread  up  the  foot,  and  the  pain  became  of 
a  more  severe  and  burning  character,  and 
he  got  but  httle  sleep  :  still,  no  line  of  de- 
marcation formed,  and  it  was  not  considered 
judicious  to  perform  amputation  higher  up 
at  present. 

Early  in  April  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation formed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
but  the  gangrenous  destruction  seized  upon 
and  spread  along  the  sole,  and  nearly  the 
whole  extremity  of  the  foot  became  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  disease  stiU  slowly 
spreading  upwards,  and  reducing  the  health 
of  the  patient,  who  suifered  intensely  from 
pain,  wliich  failed  of  being  allayed  by  large 
quantities  of  opiates.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
distinct  Une  of  demarcation  would  form, 
and  allow  of  amputation  being  performed, 
for  whilst  the  disease  was  still  active,  and 
the  patient  in  such  a  miserable  state,  it 
was  not  thouglit  proper  to  perform  any 
operation :  every  thing  was  tried  to  ame 
borate  the  man's  condition,  but  the  disease 
kept  on  slowly  spreading,  and  tlu'eatened 
to  destroy  the  life  of  the  man :  conse- 
quently, after  waiting  until  July  19th,  Mr. 
Ferguson  determined  to  amputate  the  limb 
so  high  up  that  there  would  be  less  chance 
of  the  mischief  again  attacking  the  stump  : 
consequently  on  that  day  he  performed 
amputation  just  below  the  knee,  and  even 
during  the  operation  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease was  found  out,  for  on  relaxing  the 
tourniquet  no  vessel  bled  but  a  vein  and  a 
few  small  arterial  branches,  wliich  latter 
were  ligatured.  On  looking  at  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  ampu- 
tated limb,  they  were  found  to  bo  pervious, 


although  it  was  conjectured  that  these 
trunks  were  obliterated  as  well.  Three 
days  after  the  operation  a  suspicious-looking 
a]ipearance  was  found,  about  the  size  of  a 
shiiUng,  on  the  outer  part  of  the  upper 
flap,  and  on  the  next  day  this  put  on  a  de- 
cidedly gangrenous  hue,  and  from  this  time 
the  return  of  the  old  malady  became  evi- 
dent. This  process  spread  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  done  previously  ;  the 
flaps  became  so  much  destroyed  that  when 
his  death  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August, 
there  were  only  about  two  inclies  of  the 
lower  flap  left.  Somewhat  curiously,  he 
felt  now  hardly  any  pain,  except  when  the 
stump  was  dressed,  but  lie  complained  of 
much  pain  in  his  back,  although  there 
were  no  bed-sores,  notwithstanding  he  had 
lain  so  long. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 
The  flaps,  as  before  stated,  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  bone  protruded  greatly, 
and  was  in  a  necrosed  condition.  The 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  healthy  ;  the 
limgs  were  soft  and  congested.  The  heart 
and  aorta  were  carefully  taken  out,  and  the 
vessel  dissected  out  until  it  terminated  in 
the  stump,  and  it  was  now  found  what  ex- 
tensive disease  there  was  in  the  arterial 
system.  The  lieart  itself  was  without  ac" 
tual  disease,  although  it  was  soft,  and  the 
arch  and  abdominal  aorta,  to  the  extent  of 
some  inches,  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition, but,  just  where  it  bifurcated,  the 
diseased  appearance  manifested  itself  in  a 
firm,  atheromatous,  almost  bony  deposit,  in 
the  middle  coat  here  and  there.  The  most  ex- 
tensive disease  was  in  the  superficial  femoral 
artery,  from  just  below  the  profunda  :  the 
whole  of  the  middle  tunic  of  the  vessel, 
for  the  extent  of  some  four  or  five  niches 
down,  was  so  metamorphosed  by  the  bony 
deposit,  that  it  had  converted  the  vessel 
into  a  solid  tvibe  ;  below  this,  just  where  it 
became  popliteal,  the  artery  was  obliterated 
by  a  firm  fibrous  coagulum.  Attention 
was  now  directed  to  the  vessels  of  the  side 
which  had  not  been  diseased  :  the  femoral 
was  first  cut  down  upon,  and  a  portion  re- 
moved :  this  was  also  greatly  diseased,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  other  side. 
Two  inches  of  the  popliteal  was  cut  out 
and  examined,  and  this  also  was  found  to 
be  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  the  femoral  on 
the  other  side  :  the  posterior  tibial  behind 
the  malleolus  was  looked  at  :  this  vessel  also 
was  much,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  diseased. 
But  it,  was  not  confined  to  the  ai  teries  of 
the  lower  extremity,  for  on  looking  at  the 
humeral  on  the  Ici't,  and  the  radial  vessel 
on  the  right,  a  large  amount  of  the  same 
deposit  was  found  in  them.  The  arteries 
of  the  brain,  unfortunately,  were  not  exa- 
mined. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  tiling  to  meet 
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witli  iustanccs  in  which  tlie  arterial  system 
is  ill  ft  more  or  less  diseased  condition  : 
the  subjects  of  this  morbid  change  being 
very  okl  jiersons,  or  younger  ones  having 
h)ng  hved  under  very  depressing  causes. 
Witli  the  occurrence  of  this  morbid  con- 
version of  the  arterial  tunic  are  associated 
certain  maladies  wliicli  render  the  disease 
instructive  and  intci'cstuig.  But  we  a])- 
prehend  it  is  not  often  tliat  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  the  pathologist  of  meeting 
with  a  ease  in  wliich  there  was  such  an 
extensive  amoiuit  of  disease  in  the  arteries 
as  was  observed  in  tlie  case  under  notice. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have 
been  coming  on  for  some  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  the  elfects  of  this  condition  of  the  ar- 
terial system  had  not  been  observed  at  an 
earlier  jieriod.  The  morbid  phenomenon, 
however,  which  did  present  itself,  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  ;  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  great  toe,  the  intractable  ulcer,  and 
the  death  of  tlie  portion  of  bone,  were  no 
doubt  all  due  in  some  measure  to  this  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  leg. 
But  there  was  another  element  in  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  the  vessels  on  this 
side  which  was  wanting  on  the  other,  and 
wliich  will  accomit  for  the  effects  observed. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  foot  on  the 
opposite  side  was  originally  diseased  as 
well  as  tlie  other,  but  still  under  simple 
treatment  this  got  well ;  not  so  the  other, 
and  after  death  the  cause  of  this  incura- 
bility of  the  soi-e  was  found  out  in  the 
popliteal  artery  being  obUterated  for  some 
inches :  and  the  circumstance  of  the  flap 
of  the  gi-eat  toe  having  sloughed,  and  the 
subsequent  spreading  of  gangrene  up  the 
foot,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  gangrene  which  attacked  the  stump  in 
the  leg  was  probably  not  merely  conti- 
nuous, and  excited  by  the  knife,  but  was 
also  caused  by  the  obUteration  of  the  pop- 
liteal artery.  If  it  had  been  ascertained 
previous  to  any  operation  that  the  popli- 
teal artei'v  had  been  imperv-ious,  and  ampu- 
tation had  been  performed  above  this  ves- 
sel, the  patient  might  possibly  have  been 
saved,  but  of  course  nothing  of  this  nature 
was  suspected  ;  and  in  such  a  deeply 
seated  vessel  as  the  popliteal  it  would  have 
been  somewhat  difBcult  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  was  obhterated  or  not.  This  ease 
teaches  us  that  it  would  be  well  in  every 
case  of  gangrene  of  the  extremity  which 
cannot  wellbe  accountedfor,  toexamine  with 
great  care  all  the  vessels,  so  that  if  there 
be  obliteration  of  any  portion  of  the  trunk, 
the  aniimtation  which  may  be  necessary, 
should  be  performed  at  a  spot  above  where 
the  vessel  has  been  blocekd  up. 
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AXLEGEt)  MTTHDKR  BY  THE  ADMINTSTUATION 
OF  STRYCnNIA— TEIAL  AND  ACQUITTAL 
OF  THE  ACCUSED. 

A  siTSriciox  has  arisen  that  the  prohibition 

of  the  sale  of  common  poisons  .such  as  arse- 
nic woidd  have  the  cfleet  of  inducing  crimi- 
nals  to  resort  to  the  use  of  othc:-  poisons 
equally  deadly  but  much  more  difllcult  of  de- 
tection in  thedeadbody.  Strychniais  largely 
soldinsomeagricultural  districts  for  tliepur- 
pose  of  poisonmg  vei-min  and  destroymg 
game,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  this 
poison  has  been  criminally  administered  in 
any  part  of  this  coimtry.  The  umuber  of 
the  British  American  Journal  for  July- 
contains  a  very  full  report  of  a  recent  trial 
in  Canada,  in  wliich  a  woman  was  charged 
with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by 
wilfully  administering  to  him  strychnia. 
The  case  against  the  accused  was  chiefly- 
based  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  Moral 
presumptions  of  her  guilt.  We  subjoin  an 
abstract  of  the  facts  proved  at  the  trial,  and 
a  report  of  the  niedical  evidence. 

A  woman  named  Azenath  Smith  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  John  Freeman, 
alias  Elijah  Pease. 

Deceased  was  au  old  man,  who  had  left 
his  wife  and  family  apparently  with  the 
design  of  cohabiting  with  the  prisoner,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  1850  took  lodgings 
at  a  place  called  Mill  Creek.  He  liad  with 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  in  casl;,  and  a 
horse  and  chaise,  and  he  stated  to  the 
person  at  whose  house  he  had  hired  lodgings 
that  he  was  desu'ous  of  purchasing  a  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  come  there 
with  that  intention.  He  also  said  that  he 
expected  his  wife  woidd  soon  join  him. 
Alter  deceased  had  been  there  about  a  week, 
prisoner  came,  and  she  rejiresented  herself 
as  his  wife  :  he  called  her  Mrs.  Freeman. 
The  prisoner  arrived  on  Wednesday  the  9th 
April.  The  deceased,  who  had  been  in  re- 
markably good  health,  was  first  seized  with 
a  fit  on  the  Friday  after  her  amval. 
Teuton,  the  landlord,  deposed  that — 
"On  Friday  morning,  at  breakfast. 
Freeman  cut  off  a  piece  of  pie— did  not  eat 
it — seemed  suddenly  taken  sick,  and  pushed 
his  chair.  Said  he  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  Was  in  good  health 
apparently  before  this,  except  being  troubled 
with  rheumatism.  Deponent  and  Mr.  Lake 
assisted  deceased  into  another  room,  and  he 
sat  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  seemed  to  get 
worse.  Stretched  out  his  legs.  Could  not 
bear  any  one  to  touch  him.  Complained 
that  his  Umbs  were,  stiff.  Could  not  bear 
his  toes  or  lus  feet  to  be  touched.     Sweated 
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terribly,  and  appeared  to  complain  of  his 
head.  His  feet  were  put  in  hot  water. 
Made  some  ginger-tea  for  him.  This  was 
immediately  after  breakfast,  with  deponent 
and  his  family.  Never  lost  his  understand- 
ing, and  recovered  in  about  an  hour.  His 
wife  (the  prisoner)  was  present.  She  came 
into  the  room.  He  called  the  complaint 
spasms.  After  he  got  better,  the  deceased 
walked  about  and  said  he  never  had  such 
cramps  before.  On  Saturday,  Freeman  and 
liis  wife  rode  out — when  they  returned  they 
had  tea.  Deceased  appeared  quite  well  on 
his  retm'n.  All  went  right  enough  till  he 
went  up  to  bed.  About  9  or  10  o'clock, 
when  witness  was  about  leaving  the  bar,  his 
brother  called  him  back  with  the  candle, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  had  had  another  of  those 
turns.  Mrs.  Freeman  had  not  gone  up. 
When  witness  went  up,  deceased  seemed  to 
be  getting  worse.  Woidd  not  consent  for 
some  time  to  have  a  doctor.  Two  hours 
elapsed  before  he  got  one.  In  the  meantime 
witness  sent  for  Mr.  Savage  to  give  him 
some  more  cholera  medicine.  Deceased 
contiitned  in  the  fit  all  night.  Passed  from 
one  fit  to  another  during  the  whole  night. 
The  efiects  of  those  fits  appeared  very  dis- 
tressing. His  hmbs  became  very  stiS',  and 
he  shook  all  over  his  body,  and  sweated 
terribly." 

Deceased  ascribed  his  attack  to  some 
pills  which  he  had  taken.  Deceased  ap- 
peared better  on  the  Monday  ;  he  got  up 
and  came  down  stairs.  In  the  course  of 
this  day  it  was  inferred  that  he  took  more 
pills,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  asked  ano- 
ther of  the  witnesses  to  give  him  sometliuig 
to  take  the  taste  of  the  pills  out  of  his 
mouth.  This  witness  did  not  know  at  what 
time  he  had  taken  the  piUs.  Soon  after  the 
appUcation  for  something  to  take  away  thg 
taste,  witness  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
sitting  room,  ran  in,  and  found  deceased 
Tery  ill,  and  before  medical  assistance 
coiild  be  procured  deceased  was  dead.  The 
landlord,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
thus  describes  the  state  of  the  deceased.: — 

"Witness  pulled  oif  his  boots,  and  put  his 
feet  in  hot  water.  He  kept  getting  worse. 
The  jerking  of  bis  hmbs  became  faster  and 
faster,  his  ankles  were  timied  or  twisted 
qiiite  roimd,  liis  toes  were  turned  right  up, 
and  the  knee-bones  appcai'ed  thrust  out  of 
their  place.  Freeman  told  witness  to  run 
for  a  doctor,  if  he  could  do  him  any  good. 
He  turned  to  witness  and  said,  '  Friend,  I 
will  die,'  He  repeated  this  three  times — 
'  My  time  is  come,'  '  Friend,  I  will  die.' 
His  head  was  drawn  right  back.  A  young 
man  ran  for  a  doctor,  and  witness  also 
started  for  one  himself.  Met  the  doctor 
coming,  and  drove  back  with  him  to  the 
house.  Wlien  we  aiTivcd  Freeman  was 
dead.    His  head  was  drawn  right  back. 


His  legs  were  straightened  out  stiff.  The 
knee  of  one  of  them  was  twisted  right  round. 
The  prisoner  did  not  enter  the  room  at  the 
time  deceased  died.  He  died  about  3  o'clock, 

P.M." 

Another  witness  stated  that  he  "  was  in 
tlie  house  at  the  time  Mr.  Freeman  died. 
He  came  into  the  bar-room  and  asked  for 
something  to  take  away  the  taste  of  the  piUs 
from  his  mouth,  he  then  walked  about  a 
few  minutes  on  the  verandah,  then  went 
into  the  room,  and  died  soon  after.  Witness 
was  present  at  his  death.  Don't  know  the 
time  he  took  the  pills. 

"Cro«*-e.ra?»2/ierf  by  Mr.  O'Reilly — From 
the  time  the  old  man  left  the  bar-room  till 
he  walked  on  the  verandah  might  be  15 
minutes.  Freeman  only  walked  across  the 
verandah  once  or  twice  before  he  took  the 
fit ;  he  then  walked  back  into  the  sitting 
room,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa." 

The  prisoner  gave  ordersfor  the  interment 
of  the  body  on  the  following  day,  and  she 
sold  tbehorse  and  chaise  at  a  price  considera- 
bly under  their  value.  Tliere  was  no  suspicion 
of  poisonuig,  and  the  witnesses  thought 
death  had  been  caused  by  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy :  she  left  the  house,  but  was  sub- 
sequently arrested.  The  medical  evidence 
was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Dr.  P.  Yeoman — Isamedical practition- 
er, residing  at  Mill  Creek ;  was  called  to  see 
the  deceased  on  Saturday  night ;  was  un- 
well, and  could  not  go  ;  sent  some  medicine 
(laudanum),  10  or  15  di'ops  of  which  were 
to  be  given  at  short  intervals  until  relief 
was  obtained,  or  60  drops  were  taken  ;  went 
to  see  Freeman  next  morning ;  the  first 
person  witness  saw  was  Mrs.  Freeman,  who 
asked  him  to  come  and  see  her  husband  ; 
found  him  better,  lying  in  bed ;  asked  him 
if  he  could  move  his  leg  when  he  had  the 
cramps  ;  he  said  the  pain  came  in  '  shots,' 
hke  electricity  ;  he  said  he  never  had  such 
spells  before ;  asked  liim  if  he  had  taken 
any  tiling  previous  to  being  attacked  ;  he 
or  Mrs.  Freeman  answered  he  had  taken 
two  '  Sovereign  Balm  of  Life  Pills  ;'  I  asked 
him  if  they  had  purged  him — he  said  they 
had  not ;  I  advised  liim  to  take  more  ca- 
thartic medicine ;  his  pulse  was  natural, 
and  his  mind  clear.  On  Monday  afternoon 
I  was  again  sent  for  about  3  o'clock  ;  found 
the  deceased  in  a  reclining  position  in  the 
corner  of  a  sofa,  his  body  bent  back,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  general  spasm  :  he 
was  just  dead  ;  from  the  first,  witness  sus- 
pected the  death  of  Freeman  was  caused  by 
strychnine,  but  upon  consideration  thought 
it  best  for  a  time  to  conceal  his  suspicions, 
and  allow  facts  to  dcvelope  themselves  ; 
had  therefore  encouraged  the  behef  that 
tlie  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy,  and  the 
better  to  forward  his  plan  had  advise. I  pri- 
soner to  have  deceased  bmicd  at  Waterloo, 
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where  the  ground  was  dry  and  sandy,  as 
the  body  would  there  bo  less  subjoet  to 
deeoTii  posit  ion,  and  eonseciiuntly  better 
adapted  ibr  ut'ter-exiuuiniition.  Witness 
assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  ; 
found  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
healthy  ;  assisted  to  take  out  the  stomach 
to  be  given  to  the  Coroner ;  witness  was 
present  when  the  eontents  of  the  stomach 
were  tested,  and  found  them  to  contain 
strychnine  ;  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  symptoms,  and  the  analysis  of  the 
stomach,  has  no  reasonable  doubt  rcgardmg 
the  deceased  having  come  to  his  death  by 
strychnme. 

"  John  R.  Dupson,  M.D.,  sworn — Prac- 
tises medicine  in  Khigston  ;  wascalled  by  the 
Coroner  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  deceased ;  tlie  body 
was  clisinl  erred;  the  examination  was  made 
in  the  Town  llall,  at  Waterloo.  Tlie  coun- 
tenance was  calm  and  mild,  more  like  a 
person  asleep  than  dead ;  extreme  and 
rigid  spasms  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  very  much  arched  ;  toes 
were  drawn  forcibly  towards  the  dorsum  of 
each  foot — the  foot  itself  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  letter  S.  There  was  a 
cicatrix  of  an  old  and  extensive  wound  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  thigh,  near  the  groin. 
Opened  the  chest  and  abdomen  ;  the  heart 
■was  empty  in  all  its  cavities,  and  healthy  ; 
the  valves  of  the  aorta  were  slightly  ossified, 
not  lung  more  than  might  be  expected  in  a 
man  of  Ms  age  (67  years)  ;  lungs  healthy  ; 
stomach  healthy  ;  tied  the  stomach  at  both 
orifices,  and  separated  it  from  the  body. 
Opened  the  skull,  and  examined  the  brain 
— ^found  it  healthy.  After  taking  out  the 
brain,  depressed  the  neck  and  slioulders, 
and  passed  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  into  the 
spinal  canal  ;  not  any  effusion  there  ; 
placed  the  stomach  and  contents  in  a  bottle, 
and  sealed  it.  The  next  step  :  the  Coroner 
applied  to  Professor  Williamson,  of  Queen's 
College,  to  analyse  the  stomach  and  con- 
tents ;  the  Professor  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  going  to  England  in  a  few  days. 
The  Coroner  wished  me  to  proceed  with 
the  analysis.  I  consented,  provided  I 
could  procure  pm-e  tests.  Dr.  Stewart  also 
communicated  with  the  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  M'Gill  College,  Montreal.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  analyse  the  stomach  and  a  portion 
of  its  contents.  The  stomach  contained 
V5  fluid  ounces,  2^  ounces  of  which  were 
subjected  to  analysis.  The  stomach  itself 
■was  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  into  a 
glass  retort,  and  digested  in  boiUng  dis- 
tilled water  for  two  hours,  then  poured  off 
the  distilled  water,  and  digested  the  sto- 
mach in  boiling  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  re- 
maining stryclmine,  as  it  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  point ; 
during  this  time  the  portion  of  the  con- 
tents (5iiss)  subjected  to  analysis,  was  put 


into  nn  evaporating  dish  and  placed  in  a 

sand-bath,  and  kept  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  dish  all  the  time;  never 
allowed  the  temperature  to  rise  above  180 
degrees  Fahrenheit ;  when  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  mixed  it  with  the 
distilled  water  and  alcohol  in  which  the 
stomach  had  been  digested  ;  then  heated 
the  mixture  to  100  degrees,  and  filtered  ; 
washed  the  rcsidumn  on  the  filter  with  more 
alcohol  to  carry  through  any  strychnine 
that  might  remain  there;  then  proceeded 
to  evai)ora(c  the  liquid  cautiously  as  before 
ou  the  sand-bath  for  five  days  ;  then  tested 
it  and  found  it  very  acid  ;  neutralized  one- 
half  with  hydrate  of  lime ;  poured  boihng 
alcohol  on  neutralized  substance  ;  filtered 
again  to  separate  the  acetate  of  lime(?)  ; 
washed  the  filter  with  more  alcohol ;  eva- 
porated to  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup, 
and  to  this  applied  the  tests  ;  the  portion 
neutralized  by  ammonia  was  ])ut  into  a 
retort,  and  the  ammonia  distilled  off ;  this 
was  also  evaporated  to  the  same  consistence 
as  the  other,  and  to  it  the  tests  were  also 
applied.  The  tests  used  were  those  known 
to  the  profession  as  the  tests  of  March- 
and  and  Otto  :  the  former,  or  Marchand's 
test,  consists  in  adding  one  pint  of  nitric 
acid  to  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
tlie  substance  supposed  to  contain  strych- 
nine should  be  carefully  mixed  with 
these  combined  acids,  and  a  small  portion 
of  peroxide  of  lead  then  added  ;  if  strych- 
nine be  present,  on  stirring  the  mixture 
with  a  glass  rod,  streaks  of  a  blue  colour 
win  follow  the  rod  ;  this  colour  is  very  eva- 
nescent, and  passes  rapidly  into  a  violet, 
soon  changes  into  red,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  assumes  a  canary-yeUow  colour ;  this 
succession  of  colour  is  characteristic  of 
sti-ychuine.  Otto's  test  consists  in  treating 
the  matter  supposed  to  contain  strv'clmine 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  to  this 
add  a  very  small  quantity  of  chromate  of 
potassa  in  solution  ;  if  strychnine  be  pre- 
sent, a  most  beautiful  deep  violet  colour  is 
produced.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
gave  indication  of  the  presence  of  strych- 
nine; witness  is  satisfied  that  strychnine 
was  present ;  witness's  opinion  is  that  the 
deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  strychnine, 
A  i^ortion  of  strychnine  was  procured  from 
IMr.Brent's;  it  wasput  in  watcli-glasses,and 
subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  the  contents 
of  stomach  ;  the  glasses  were  put  side  by 
side — those  from  Mr.  Brent's  and  those 
from  the  stomach ;  the  changes  in  each 
were  identical  [Some  of  those  glasses  were 
here  presented  to  the  Court :  no  person 
coidd  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.] 
Strychnine  is  a  very  violent  poison  ;  three 
quarters  of  a  grain  poisoned  a  girl  in  the 
Grlasgow  Infirmary  ;  and  Dr.  Warner,  of  the 
Yermont  Legislature,  was  said  to  be  poi- 
soned with  half  a   grain.     Examined  the 
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pills  given  me  by  Coroner — they  did  not 
contain  any  strychnine. 

"  Dr.  John  Stewart :  Is  a  Coroner — exa- 
mined tlie  body  of  Freeman  ;  the  body  was 
recog^iised  by  the  friends  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Pease  ;  the  stomach  was  dehvered  up 
in  the  condition  m  which  I  received  it ; 
there  coukl  be  no  introduction  of  poison 
into  the  stomach  after  I  received  it,  while 
in  my  hands  ;  took  the  pills  from  the 
pocket  of  the  clothes,  recognised  by  the 
friends  as  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  ;  gave 
them  to  Dr.  Dixon  iu  the  same  state  I 
received  them." 

It  was  proved  that  on  Monday  the  14th, 
the  day  of  the  deceased's  death,  a  person  re- 
sembling the  prisoner  purchased  at  a  shop 
in  a  neighbouring  town  five  grains  of 
strychnine,  for  which  she  paid  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar.  She  said  she  wanted  to  kill  rats 
with  it.  It  appears  also  that  on  the  same 
morning  she  informed  the  landlord  she  was 
going  to  the  tovni  to  procm-e  some  medi- 
cine for  her  husband.  On  her  return  she 
told  another  of  the  witnesses  that  the 
doctor  said  her  husband  would  not  stand 
itmorethanoncemore,andtlieprisonerasked 
this  witness  for  more  preserves  to  give  the 
deceased  more  pills  in.  Witness  gave  her 
some.  There  was  no  evidence  that  she  had 
seen  any  medical  man  on  the  occasion  of 
this  visit,  or  that  subsequently  to  her  re- 
turn on  Monday  she  gave  her  husband  any 
piUs.  Tliis  rested  only  on  a  presumption 
from  the  fact  that,  after  her  return  froni 
Kingston,  deceased,  who  was  better,  asked 
for  somethmg  to  take  the  taste  of  the  pills 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  that  he  was  very 
soon  afterwards  seized  with  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  and  died.  It  was 
provedthatthe  prisoner  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  poisonous  properties  of  strychnia, 
and  had  conversed  with  witness  about  its 
use  for  destroying  vermin. 

The  report  does  not  furnish  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  defence.  We  presume  it  took 
the  general  course  in  these  cases,  i.  e.  that 
the  evidence  failed  to  make  out  the  charge, 
and  that  there  was  a  failure  of  any  direct 
proof  of  the  administration  of  poison  by 
the  prisoner. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty. 

*^*  Admitting  that  the  witnesses  were 
correct  in  their  description  of  the  symp- 
toms preceding  death,  and  that  the  medical 
evidence  as  to  the  positive  detection  of 
strychnia  in  the  contents  of  tlie  stomacli 
was  unobjectionable,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  deceased  died  from  tlie 
effects  of  this  poison.  There  was  no  pre- 
tence that  he  could  have  swallowed  it  by 
accident,  or  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mitting suicide  ;  for  there  was  no  strychnia 
in  the  house  except  that  alleged  to  liave 


been  purchased  on  the  Monday  (the  day  of 
deceased's  death)  by  the  prisoner,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  deceased 
could  have  got  at  tliis  poison  except  by  the 
prisoner's  wilful  and  guUty  knowledge. 
The  evidence,  however,  clearly  shows  that 
deceased  had  been  attacked  by  similar 
symptoms  on  the  Friday,  after  having  taken 
some  pills  administered  to  him  by  the 
prisoner.  The  possession  of  any  poison 
had  not  then  been  traced  to  her.  She  gave 
two  pills  (said  by  the  prisoner  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  administered  to  the 
husband)  to  her  landlady  on  the  Saturday, 
and  no  ill  effects  followed  :  and  some  pills 
taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  deceased's 
clothes  were  analysed  and  found  to  contain 
no  strychnia.  To  fix  guilt  upon  the  pri- 
soner, it  must  be  therefore  assumed  that 
she  had  strychnia  in  her  possession  on  her 
arrival  at  tlie  house  on  the  9th  of  April, — 
that  she  had  two  sets  of  pills,  some  with 
strychnia  and  others  without, — that  her 
stock  of  poison  being  exhausted,  she  pro- 
cured more  strychnia  on  Monday,  the  14th 
of  April,  and  gave  some  in  pills  to  her 
husband  on  her  return.  The  only  evidence 
that  he  took  pills  on  that  day  is  his  own 
statement,  and  his  wish  to  remove  the 
taste  from  his  mouth ;  and  the  inference 
that  strychnia  caused  his  death  is  drawn 
from  his  rapid  death  when  in  a  state  of 
comparatively  good  health  soon  after  some 
pills  had  been  swallowed,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms  preceding 
death.  To  connect  the  prisoner  with  the 
administration,  there  was  the  fact  that  the 
deceased  only  began  to  have  these  attacks 
after  tlie  prisoner  arrival  at  the  house,- 
her  recent  purchase  of  poison, — and  the 
motive  of  possessing  herself  of  deceased's 
property,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced  her.  We  can  only  ascribe  the 
acquittal  to  the  usual  plea  in  these  cases — 
the  want  of  any  direct  proof  of  adminis- 
tration, and  tlie  great  danger  of  convicting 
in  the  absence  of  such  proof. 

THE  ISINGLASS  CASE — TAYLOR  V.  VICKEBS. 

Bromplon  County  Court. 

September  17,  1851. 

Mr.  Devonshire,  solicitor  for  the  defend- 
ant, moved  in  this  case  for  a  new  triid,  on 
tlie  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against 
evidence.  The  Judge,  without  calling  for 
a  reply  from  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff, 
refused  the  application  with  costs.  The 
defendant  had  himself  chosen  a  jury,  which 
had  decided  against  him,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  ground  for  the  application. 

The  original  claim  was  for  £43.  5s.  Under 
the  judgment  obtained  against  him,  and 
irrespective  of  the  costs  of  this  application 
lor  a  new  trial,  the  defendant  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  £53.  18s.  9d. 
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THE  CrSTODT  OF  INEBRIATES. 

Sib, — Your  niunber  of  the  29th  iilt.,  p. 
370,  oontaiiis  an  extract  IVoiu  the  liostou 
Medical  Journal  relative  to  tlie  formation 
of  "a  hospital  for  the  custody  and  treat- 
ment of  iiifdriates,"  whieli  appears  to  tie- 
serve  attentive  consideration. 

The  want  of  such  an  establishment  has 
often  been  experienced  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  wliere  the  low  price  of  ardent 
spirits  ailbrds  to  the  votai'ies  of  Bacchus, 
whether  natives  or  strangers,  males  or 
feniales,  cverj-  facility  for  indulgence  in 
their  banefid  ]iropensity — na>,  it  would 
seem  tliat  troublesome  relatives  and  de- 
pendents have  sometimes  been  sent  across 
the  Chanjiel  by  parties  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  attend  some  of 
these  unfortimate  beings,  and  I  have  long 
felt  that  a  well-appointed  estabhshment 
for  theu'  temporary  or  permanent  recept  ion 
might  eflect  incalculable  good.  The  ine- 
briate, amongst  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  are  generally  more  weak 
than  wicked— their  quahties  of  heart  and 
head  are  masked  but  not  obUterated.  Eeli- 
gion  and  philantlu-opy,  interest  and  national 
vanity,  point  to  the  remedy  proposed — a 
hospital  or  sanatorium  for  inebriates. 

De  B£Ar^•OIR  de  Lisle,  M.D. 
•Guernsey,  6th  Sept.  1851. 

*#*  If  the  Eev.  Thos.  Everest,  aud  other 
clerical  dupes,  who,  imfortunately,  betray 
their  holy  caUing  by  pandering  to  and  pa- 
tronising that  absurd  and  fraudident  system 
called  homoeopathy,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  they  might  be  instru- 
mental in  reclaiming  and  Christianising 
some  of  the  most  uufortunate  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 


DR.  SrATlTE  S  EXPOSITOET  LEXICON. 

SiB, — My  intention  of  pubhshing  by 
subscription  an  Expository  Lexicon  of  the 
terms  in  medical  and  general  science  is 
probably  well  known,  from  the  pretty  ex- 
tensive issue  of  prospectuses,  &e.,  among 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  England 
and  Scotland.  As,  however,  a  complete 
circidation  of  these  is  more  than  one  pair 
of  hands  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
general  practice  can  accomplish,  I  respect' 


fully,  and,  I  trust,  legitimately,  seek  the 
aid  of  your  columns  and  influence  in  fur- 
therance of  that  intention. 

The  proposed  Lexicon  is  the  ])roduco  of 
more  tlian  twenty  years'  labour,  intended 
to  supply  what,  at  tliat  remote  period,  I, 
as  a  student,  felt  to  be  the  trreutest  stum- 
bling-block in  my  way — the  want  of  a 
proper  explanation  of  technical  terms, 
without  vvliich  the  iUiistrations  of  the  lec- 
turer were  unprofitable,  aud  often  egre- 
giously  misapprehended.  To  this  hour 
the  same  want  is  felt,  not  only  by  the 
student,  but  also  by  the  practitioner ; 
there  being  no  English  work  similar  to 
my  ExpositoiT  L(;xicon,  hi  extent,  charac- 
ter, or  arrangement,  hi  existence. 

I  feel  verv-  grateful  in  acknowledging  the 
com-tesy,  the  encouragii.g  terms  of  appro- 
bation of  my  work,  aud  the  good  wishes 
witli  which  I  have  been  honoured  by  many 
of  tliose  who  occupy  the  highest  places  iii 
professional  rank.  The  different  constitu- 
tion of  men's  minds,  however,  but  perhaps 
especially  the  disappointments  met  with 
in  other  works  promised  m  parts,  are  sad 
hindi-ances  to  the  promotion  of  my  enter- 
prise. The  reasons  assigned  for  not  aiding 
me  are — some  think  that  there  are  already 
plenty  of  lexicons,  and,  for  those  who  so 
judge,  there  doubtless  are  ;  some  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  are  too  old 
to  buy  or  to  need  new  dictionaries.  I  have 
been  told  that  personally  waiting  upon  my 
professional  brethren  in  town  and  country 
is  the  most  efBcieni  mode  of  obtaining  sub- 
scribers, and  I  believe  it  is  so ;  but  the 
cost  of  time  wliich  such  a  coiu-se  involves 
is  incompatible  with  the  daily  avocations 
of  a  general  practitioner,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  toil,  and,  in  some  instances,  unplea- 
santness. 

I  presume  not  to  offer  one  word  com- 
mendatory of  the  work  itself.  Were  it  to 
prove  altogether  a  failure,  the  attempt,  at 
least,  to  do  for  medical  scientific  language 
what  has  not  been  done  before  would  seem 
to  merit  some  countenance  from  medical 
men.  That  attempt  absorbed  ail  my 
leisure  hours  :  I  have  expended  on  it  much 
labour,  with,  I  now  feel,  no  small  amount 
of  health  ;  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  tliink 
that  these  things  give  me  a  title  to  more 
than  a  mere  buying  effort — to  tlie  kindly 
co-operation  of  my  bretlu-en  in  forwarding 
the  result,  which,  if  of  any  value  at  all, 
must  be  regarded  as  important  in  a  special 
degree  to  the  entire  medical  profession.  I 
ask  no  pecuniary  favour,  no  gratuity,  but 
simply  the  wan-ant  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  names  as  subscribers  to  justify  me  in 
bringing  out  a  work  too  la/ge  to  be  other-» 
wise  ventured  on.  The  MS.  is  completfed^ 
and  has  been  shown  to  influential  members 
of  the  profession  ?(s  a,  gwvsfi\^(>  for  the 
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regular  appearance  of  the  parts,  wheriever 
the  number  of  subscribers  shall  give  a 
sanction  to  my  going  to  press.  I  have 
already  obtained  about  eiglity  names,  and 
two  hundred  more  are  wanted.  In  the 
hope  that  this  communication  may  meet 
the  eye  of  some  among  the  many  thousand 
members  of  our  profession  who  are  in- 
clined to  aid  me,  I  venture  to  soUcit  a 
place  for  it  in  the  jMedicai  Gr-iZETTE. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

K.  Gr.  Mayne. 
Leeds,  Sept.  9, 1851. 


i;McIiical  ItttelUgeurf. 


THE   SANITARY    CONFEEENCE    AT   PAEIS. 

The  first  meethig  of  the  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence took  place  on  the  23rd    July,  in   the 
hotel  of  the  Minister   of  Foreign  Affairs,  i 
It  was    attended  by  delegates  fi-om  Great  i 
Britain,  France,   Austria,  Spain,  Sardinia,  | 
and    Greece.      The   delegates   were   called  | 
together  by  M.   David,  Minister   Plenipo-  | 
tentiary  and  Delegate  from  France,  who  in  j 
a  brief  addi-ess  welcomed  the  delegates  to  I 
Paris,   and   expressed    a  hope  that  their 
deliberations  would  be  of  great   service  to  | 
the  hiterests   of  the    several  States   which  1 
they    represented.      The   first  proceeding 
was  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  con-  i 
ference,  when  M.  David  was  chosen  unani- 
mously.    This  was  the  principal  business  j 
of  the'  meeting,  which  was  adjourned  for  | 
several  days  to  allow  time  for  the  arrival  of 
delegates  who   are  expected  from   Eussia, 
Turkey,  Tuscany,  the  Koman  States,  the 
Two  SieUies,  Portugal,  and  others.     Great 
Britain  is  represented  at  the  conference  by 
Dr.  Sutherland  and   Sir  Anthony  Perrier, 
Consul   at   Brest.     It  is    stated    that    the 
French  Government  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  Sanitary  Conference. 

CnOLEEA  IN  THE  OEAND  CANAEY'. 

AccoEDiNG  to  intelhgeuce  of  the  date  of  the 
1st  September,  the  cholera  still  continued  its 
ravages  at  the  Grand  Canary,  but  it  was  gra- 
dually disappearing.  Upwards  of  nine 
thousand  persons  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
scourge  in  the  island.  Teueriffe  and  the 
other  islands  were  free  from  it. 

OBITUAET  MEMOIE  OF  THE  LATE  DR. 
EDWARD  .JOHNSTONE. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Johnstone,  which 
took  place  recently  at  Edghaeton  Hall, 
after  an  honourabfc  and  useful  life,  calls 
for  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Coinmcne- 
ing  his  professional  career  in  Birmingham 


at  a  period  when  comparatively  few  of  the 
most  aged  members  of  the  community  now 
living  had  entered  upon  their  existence,  he 
may    be    regarded   as    a   connecting  link 
between    the   present   generation  and  one 
long    since    passed    away.      It     was    the 
good  fortune  of  Dr.  Johnstone  to  belong 
to  a  family  which  has  added  several  names 
to  the  muster-roil  of  men  who  by  their  high 
character,  attainments,  and   natural   gifts, 
have    adorned    the    practice     as    well   as 
extended  the  boundaries  of  medical  science. 
On  setthng  here  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
tlu-ee  years,    he    accordingly   enjoyed  the 
advant"ages    which  might    be  expected   to 
result  from  the  possession  of  a  name  already 
associated  with  distinction  in  the  path  of 
life  which  he  had  hmiself  selected,  and  he 
had    also    the   additional    benefit    of  the 
friendly  countenance  of  the  late  Dr.  Ash ; 
but  the  young  physician,  it  would  appear, 
soon  gave  evidence  that  he  possessed  talents 
and  industry  which  rendered  him  altogether 
independent  of  such  adventitious  aids.     In 
a  comparatively  few   years    his   repulation 
was  placed  on  a  soud  and  lasting  basis  ;  and 
that  increasing  years  but  added  to  its  lustre 
is  conclusively  aUested  by  the  fact  that  the 
completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  prac- 
tice   was   celebrated   by   a   pubhc    dinner, 
which   was   attended  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred    gentlemen,    a    large    proportion 
of  the    assembly  consisting    of  his   medi- 
cal  brethren  in  Birmingham  and  the  vi- 
1  cinity. 

Dr.    Edward     Johnstone    pursued    hia 
studies  at  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  14th 
I  of  June,  1779,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
j  M.D.,  selecting  "  He  Ftbre  Pi.erperati"  as 
tlie  subject  of  his  inaugm-al  treatise,  which, 
on  being  pubhshed,  elicited  the  discrimi- 
nating praise  of  the  eminent  French  sur- 
geon M.  de  Ponteau.     In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  on  the  opening  of  the  Bir- 
mingham General  Hospital,  lie  was  elected, 
with    Dr.    Ash,   Dr.   Withering,    and   Dr. 
Smith,  one  of  its  firstphysiciaus,— an  early 
recognition    of    his    professional   abilities ; 
and  he  is  probably  the  only  survivor  of  aU 
those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  that  institution.     In  the 
appointment  which  he  held  for  a  number 
of  years,  with  honour  to  himself  and  benefit 
to 'the  charity,  he  was   succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  late  highly  esteemed  Dr.  John 
Johnstone.     But  the  record  of  his  services 
would    be   very   incomplete,    did    Ave   not 
mention  that    Dr.  Johnstone   was  also   a 
zealous   promoter   of    the   Dispensary  for 
supplying  Medical  and  Surgical  attendance 
to  the  sick  ])0or  at  their  own  homes.     He 
was  an   active  and   nuuiificent   patron   of 
every    useful   and    charitable    instil  ution; 
and  his  able  advice  was  at  all  times  acces- 
sible at    lus  own    reeidence  to    the  less 
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afHuent.  The  one  in  which,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  of  his  latter  hfe,  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  was  the  MocUcal  iSehool, 
now  Queen's  College.  In  the  year  1821, 
when  Mr.  Sands  Cos,  the  founder  of  the 
College,  submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the 
original  institution,  the  doctor  entered 
warmly  into  the  scheme.  He  afterwards 
presided  at  the  opening  lecture,  and  was 
a  constant  attendant  during  its  entire 
course.  On  the  plans  for  the  school  being 
matured,  he  accepted  the  otilce  of  president, 
and  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years  was 
never  absent  from  the  Council  Board. 
When,  in  1836,  the  doctor  entered  his 
eightieth  year,  the  Council  deviated  from 
its  usual  course,  by  fixing  its  anniversary 
meethig  on  his  birth-day,  namely,  the  26th 
of  September.  On  the  same  occasion  a 
large  body  of  the  students  presented  Dr. 
Johnstone  with  an  address.  In  the  year 
ISiO,  he  presided  at  tlie  first  meeting  to 
found  the  Queen's  Hospital,  and  although 
devotedly  attached  to  the  General  Hospital, 
as  the  scene  of  his  early  labours,  he  not 
only  gave  the  project  his  unanimous  sup- 
port, on  the  pubhc  ground  "  that  an  ad- 
ditional hospital  was  called  for,  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  great  central  metropolitan 
district,  intersected  in  all  directions  with 
railway  communications,  embracing  within 
its  range  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
people,  employed  among  the  deleterious 
effluvia  incident  to  many  of  the  manufac- 
tures, hourly  exposed  to  accident  and  dis- 
ease from  powerfid  maehinei-y  assisting  tlie 
labour  of  man,  and  from  mining  operations, 
there  existed  only  one  such  charity,  opened 
in  the  year  1779,  when  the  population  of 
Birmuigham  did  not  exceed  50,000 ;  and 
he  generously  contributed  £100  towards 
the  building  fund,  at  the  same  time  accept- 
ing the  otfiee  of  Honorai"}-  Physician,  which 
he  continued  to  hold  untd  the  time  of  his 
death.  On  the  incorporation  of  Queen's 
College,  the  doctor  was  appointed  the  first 
Principal. 

To  a  higldy-cultiTated  mind,  and,  as  we 
have  stated,  eminent  professional  quahfica- 
tions,  Dr.  Johnstone  united  a  benevolence 
of  heart,  and  a  peculiar  kindness  and 
urbanity  of  manner,  which  endeared  him 
to  his  patients  and  professional  brethren, 
and  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  all  classes. 

APOTHEC.VEIES'    HAIL. 

Names   of   gentlemen  who   passed    their 
1  exnmination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  11th  September,  1851 : 
— Thomas    Wynne  Williams,    Denbigh — 
Henry      Lowndes,      Liverpool  —  William 
I  Notly,  Manchester— G-eorge  Earle,  Eever- 
i  ley — Henry  Folkard,  Old  J3rompton. 


case  of  ovarian  peeonanct  of  tweltb 
tears'  duration,  with  a  perfectly 
matrue  foetus.    by  dr.  kiwisch,  of 

EOTTEUAN. 

The  author  of  this  contribution  to  patho- 
logy stated  that  the  preparation  wliich  he 
then  exhibited  to  tlie  Wiirzburg  Society  had 
been  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman, 
thirty- four  years  of  age,  who  had  died 
in  convulsions  with  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  She  had  borne  twins  at  an  early 
age ;  and,  upwards  of  eleven  years  since, 
tlie  signs  of  a  new  pregnancy  were  so  dis- 
tinct that  an  accoucheur  had  been  en- 
gaged. About  the  seventh  month  she 
sutfered  from  severe  uterine  haemorrhage  ; 
but,  as  neither  then  nor  afterwards  did 
labour  occur,  it  was  supposed,  notwith- 
standing that  fcetal  movements  were  felt, 
that  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  had  been 
erroneous,  and  tlie  patient  was  henceforth 
treated  as  the  subject  of  an  abdominal 
tumour.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  nei- 
ther during  the  development  nor  after  the 
death  of  the  ovum  were  any  symptoms  of 
disordered  health  known  to  have  occurred.  . 
At  the  period  of  the  greatest  development  of 
the  fcctus  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen 
was  always  less  than  is  usual,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life  it  very  much  decreased. 
On  examining  the  body,  the  tumour  was 
found  partly  covered  by  the  intestines  but 
notadherent  to  them, lying  somewhat  to  the 
right  side,  and,  being  connected  with  the 
uterus  by  tlie  broad  ligament,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  an  enlarged  ovary  lying  freely 
on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  tumour, 
when  removed  entire  from  the  pelvis,  pre- 
sented the  following  characters  : — 

Its  size  was  about  that  of  the  head  of  a 
chUd  of  two  years  of  age  ;  it  was  perfectly 
round,  and  was  covered  with  a  white  shin- 
ing membrane,  which  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  peritoneum,  and  was  on  the  one 
side  continuous  with  the  broad  ligament. 
On  its  upper  surface  was  the  hypertrophied 
and  flattened  Fallopian  tube.  The  fim- 
briated extremity  of  the  tube  was  so  ulti- 
mately united  to  the  outer  covering  of 
the  tumour  that  it  could  not  be  traced,  and 
therefore  its  abdominal  ajjortiu'e  could  not 
be  discovered  ;  neither  could  any  commu- 
nication be  traced  between  the  tube  and 
the  cavity  of  the  tumour.  The  upper  part 
of  the  coats  of  the  tumour  were  very  thin, 
and  at  this  part  presented  a  small  bunch 
of  what  proved  to  be  finger-bones  pro- 
truding through  the  membrane.  The 
tumour  was  covered  by  a  smooth,  firm, 
continuous  tissue,  of  the  consistence  and 
hardness  of  a  fibrous  membrane.  In  hke 
manner,  diverticula  of  the  peritoneum  were 
found,  which  contained  the  feet.  On  the 
under  surface  of  the  tumour  was  a  sub- 
stance about  two   inches  in  length  and 
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about  three  lines  in  thickness,  which  was 
evidently  the  altered  remains  of  the  ova- 
rium. This  body  was  examined  by  Drs. 
Kiwisch  and  Kolliker ;  it  presented,  how- 
ever, no  trace  of  structure  by  which  its 
true  nature  could  be  determined. 

On  opening  the  tumour,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  was  found  firmly  ad- 
herent and  incorporated  with  the  parts, 
with  which  it  was  in  contact,  of  a  coin- 
pressed  foetus, — e.  g.,  with  the  right  pa- 
rietal and  temporal  bones,  and  with  the 
bones  of  the  foot  and  hand,  whicli  lay 
most  externally.  On  the  surface  at  other 
parts  the  membrane  was  raised,  as  if  in 
blisters,  by  a  fatty  unctuous  substance 
which  intervened  between  the  foetus  and 
the  tunics  of  tlie  cyst.  Those  jjortions  of 
the  foetal  bones  which  were  fm-ther  re- 
moved from  the  external  coats  of  the 
tumour  were  covered  by  their  own  integu- 
ments and  soft  parts  :  this  was  seen  to  be 
the  case  with  the  other  portions  of  tlie 
scalp,  neck,  and  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  its  surface  generally,  without 
entirely  destroying  the  preparation,  so 
completely  was  it  foLled  and  compressed 
upon  itself  in  every  direction  ;  and  so  dis- 
figured was  it  by  tliis  compression,  tliat  it 
was  difficult  to  recognise  anything  like 
features.  The  integuments  of  the  scalp 
presented  fully  formed  hair,  and  the  size 
of  the  several  bones  of  the  skull  and  of 
the  extremities  left  no  doubt  that  they 
belonged  to  a  matm-e  fostus.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac  were  also  to  be  perceived 
the  remains  of  a  placenta,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  plate,  having  on  its  internal  as- 
pect some  traces  of  amnion  and  umbilical 
cord. 

The  uterus  was  distinctly  hypertrophied, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
which  was  augmented  at  least  to  the  amount 
of  one-third.  The  other  tube  was  united 
by  adiiesions  to  the  ovary  and  uterus. 

Dr.  Kiwiscli  observes,  with  regard  to 
this  case,  that  if  this  cannot  on  anatomical 
grounds  be  shown  to  have  been  an  ovarian 
pregnancy,  stiU  more  are  physiological  opi- 
nions adverse  to  the  supposition  of  deve- 
lopment occurring  witliin  an  ovarian  cyst ; 
inasmuch  as  late  experiments  appear  to 
liave  shown  that  the  ruptm-e  of  a  cell  is 
necessary  to  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum 
by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa. 

The  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle  was 
attributed  to  pressureexortedupontheovary 
by  adjacent  organs,  and  not  to  any  inde- 
pendent power  existing  in  these  organs. 
This  pressure  may  be  unequally  exerted, 
and  the  minute  ovum  in  that  way  retained 
after  the  fluid  has  been  discharged.  This 
ejtplanation  is  applied  by  the  author  to  the 


case  now  related,  which  shows  the  Graafian 
foUicle  to  be  sufficiently  vascular  to  supply 
nourishment  to  an  ovum  in  the  course  of 
development. —  Verhandlunge.n  der  Physi- 
cnhsch-Medicinischen  Geseilschaftin  Wi'.rz- 
burg,  1851.  -^ 


METEOKOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  30'30 

,,        ,,        ,,        Thermometer*   57'1 

Seif-registering-  do.'   Max,  O'O    Min.  S3* 

^  From  12  observations  daily.        i"  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  00.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Meteouological.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  «as  about  that  of  the  monthly  average. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Meteopolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  13. 


Births. 

Males 734 

Females..  695 


Deaths. 

Males 535 

Females..  491 


1429      !  1026 

Causes  of  Death. 

All  Causes 1026 

Specified  Causes 1022 

1.  Zymotic  {or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contaf::ioiis)  Diseases. . . .  290 
•Sporadic  diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  ('ancer^  &c 58 

2.  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   108 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 34 

5.  Lung's  and  organs  of  Respiration  82 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 68 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidrevs,  &c 9 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  6 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 7 

lO.Skin 1 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth , 28 

12.  Old  Age 44 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 13 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c....  €3 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox 22 

Measles 14 

Scarlatina    27 

Hooping-cough  ....  18 

Diarrhoea 101 

Cholera 17 

Typhus 57 

Dropsy 19 

Hydrocephalus    ...  16 

Apoplexy 20 

Paralysis 21 


Convulsions 32 

Bronchitis   89 

Pneumonia 25 

Phthisis    136 

Lungs   7 

Teething 11 

Stomach  6 

Liver 13 

Childbirth   5 

Uterus 1 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
78  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  37th,  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  inform  Mr.  Smale,  of  Boston,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  paper  or  of  the  wood 
blocks  to  which  he  refers.  We  remember 
seeing  the  engravings  in  a  contemporary  jour-- 
nal  about  the  date  mentioned. 

The  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  CrewKern^ 
Medical  Association  has  been  received. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Davey's  letter  shall  be  ins^rt^ij  In  the 
following  number. 


ilontJon  d^rU^fai  €^n5r!tc» 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  FACTS   ILLrSTEATH'E  OF 
THE 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
PULMONARY  ARTERY, 

AS    BEARING     rrON     THE    TllEATMENT    OF 
CARDIAC  AND  PULMOXART  DISEA.SES. 

Bt  Norman  Chevers,  M.D., 
Civil  Assistant  Surpfpon,  Cliittafrong,  Bengal. 

[Concluded  from  psfre  487.] 

Pro(/nosis  in  Cases  of  Ci/anos/s,  &;e.  in- 
vulviiig  a  Fnulty  Condition  of  the  Pulmo- 
nary Artery. 
So>[E  leading  data  for  projinosis  in  cases  of 
congenital  cardiac  defect  may  be  drawn 
from  the  earlier  remarks  in  the  chapter  on 
Diagnosis.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that, 
iu  cases  of  "  dintribntiOii  of  the  descending 
aorta  from  the  ptilwonary  artery ,"  death 
occurs  within  the  first  year.  In  transpo- 
sition* of  the  great  arteries  (unattended 
with  general  transposition  of  the  viscera), 
life  has  not  been  known  to  be  protivicted 
beyond  the  fourth  year,  while  death  usually 
occurs  nnich  earlier.  The  highest  age  which 
is  known  to  have  been  attained  in  in/per- 
foration of  the  ascending  pulmonary  artery 
is  16  years  ;  but  here,  also,  life  is  rarely  so 
protracted.  I  can  only  discover  five  cases 
of  this  lesion  in  which  the  individuals  sur- 
vived the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half* 

The  subjoined  analysis  of  159  cases  of 
congenital  organic  defect  of  the  heart,  or 
cyanosis  (from  Dr.  Aberle,  of  Vienna), 
aifords  a  fair  ratio  of  the  probability  of 
survival  under  these  circmnstances  :  — 

Death,  in  the  first  21  hours     .     .     4  cases. 

„  iu  the  first  fortniglit    .     .16  „ 

„  beforetheendof  Istmonth     7  „ 

„  second  to  tliirdnioutli      .     6  ,, 

„  third  to  sixth      ....     8  „ 

„  sixth  months  to  one  year    12  „ 

„  one  year  to  two  years       .     7  „ 

„  two  years  to  three  .     .     .     9  „ 

„  three  years  to  six     .     .     .11  „ 

„  six  to  eight 11  » 

„  eight  to  eleven    ....  13  „ 

„  thineen  to  sixteen .     .     .12  „ 

„  sixteen  to  twenty     .     .     .     8  „ 

„  twenty  to  twenty-five  .     .10  „ 

„  twenty-five  to  thirty    .     .     6  „ 

„  thirty  to  thirty-five     .     .     5  „ 

„  tliirty-five  to  forty-five     .     5  „ 

„  forty-five  to  sixty    .     .     .     4  „ 

„  at  eighty 1  „ 

159 


•  In  26  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  orifice  or 
ncending  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  col- 
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We  find  here,  that,  previous  to  the  expi- 
ration of  tlie  (h'st  year  of  existence,  57,  or 
.35  per  cent.,  of  the  cases  proved  f«tal  Up- 
wards of  two-thirds  (108)  of  the  indivi- 
duals died  before  the  ago  of  eleven  years; 
between  that  age  and  twenty-five  years  30 
more  had  fallen  from  the  list ;  and,  of  the 
remaining  21,  five  only  passed  the  age  of 
45  years. 

I<]very  e]->oeli  of  the  brief  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual sutfering  iroin  a  grave  congenital 
defect  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  patient, 
and  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  his  physi- 
cian. The  conimeuccment  of  respiration 
is  attended  with  inuninent  danger  of  fatal 
embarrassment  to  the  circulation,  the  heart 
now  becoming  suddenly  burtliened  with 
functions  whicli  it  is  destined  never  to 
perform  with  freedom  ;  and,  at  the  period  ^ 
when  the  closiu-e  of  the  arterial  duct  and 
foramen  ovale  should  be  etfected,  the 
struggle  for  existence  becomes  still  more 
protracted,  and  equally  precarious.  The 
tliird  period  of  danger  is  proved  to  attend 
the  first  dentition.  Hooping-cough,  [scar- 
latina, and  measles,  fall  with  double  weight 
and  fatality  upon  these  unfortunate  little 
patients.  Another  season  of  trial  is  ushered 
in  by  the  approach  of  the  second  period  of 
dentition  ;  while,  in  any  year  of  cliildhood, 
death  may  occur  from  hydroceplialus, 
bronchitis,  pnemnonia,  pulmonary  tuber- 
cular disease,  diarrhoea,  or  gradual  aggra- 
vation of  those  agonising  paroxysms  which 
characterise  the  disease.  Thus  it  will  be 
perceived  to  be  indeed  a  matter  of  almost 
hopeless  difficulty  for  a  cyauosed  child  to 
struggle  on  to  the  age  of  puberty  ;  but 
that  hfe  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
period  at  which  that  change  is  effected,  is 
an  anticipation  which  can  scarcely  be 
entertained,  even  by  the  most  sanguine. 

The  unfortunate  Uttle  subject  of  these 
defects  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  unable 
to  take  part  in  those  active  and  clamorous 
sports  which  the  young  child  in  vigorous 
health  instinctively  pursues,  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  respiratory  organs  and 
rauscidar  system.  Hence,  as  the  period  of 
maturity  ap))roaches,  when  the  other 
organs  of  his  body  have  acquired  nearly 
their  due  bulk  and  proportion,  and  when, 
as  the  result  of  habitual  inactivity,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  fluids  almost  invariably 
exists,  the  nan-ow  and  ill-formed  chest  and 
deficient  pidmonary  apparatus  present 
causes  of  nearly  inevitably  fatal  obstruc- 

lected  in  this  memoir,  death  occurred  at  the 
followina:  afi:es:— Still-born  (1);  7days(l);  13 
days  (I);  23  davs  (1);  uncertain,  but  under  I 
month  (+);  4  weeks  (1);  3  weeks  (I);  7  w  eks 
(I);  5  months  (1);  54 months (1 1;  uiiderG  months 
(1);  six  months  (I);  8  months  (1);  KiJ  months 
(1);  Hi  nionths(l);  11  months  (i);  8  years  (I) ; 
between  9  and  10  years  (I);  10  years  (1);  un- 
known (1);  10  years  (1). 
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tion  to  the  circulation  tkrough  the  imper- 
fect and  relatively  feeble  heart.* 

The  observations  of  Farre  and  others 
lead  to  the  belief  that  corresponding  car- 
diac defects  are  hable  to  occur  in  several 
children  of  the  same  parents.  Several 
children  of  one  family  may  be  bom  with 
various  cardiac  defects  ;  or  several  children 
may  be  born  still,  and  one  with  cardiac 
malformation.  Our  evidence  upon  tliis 
subject,  however,  is  extremely  scanty. 

Occasionally,  malformation  of  the  heart 
may  have  caused  the  death  of  the  fcetus  in 
ntero.  Dr.  Hunter  argued  that  many 
miscarriages  at  the  earlier  or  later  months 
may  depend  upon  some  undiscovered  mal- 
formation, perhaps  of  this  kind. 

In  those  females  suffering  from  severe 
congenital  disease  of  the  heart  who  survive 
the  age  of  puberty,  menstruation  usually 
occurs  late.  Whether  women  thus  circum- 
stanced have  ever  become  the  mothers  of 
healthy  children  subsequently  to  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  that  function,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  :  in  fact,  the  marriage  of 
such  persons  must  be  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence.  Great  cardiac  obstruction 
appears  almost  equally  to  determine  the 
late  development  of  puberty  in  the  male. 
In  all  the  slighter  forms  of  congenital 
cardiac  defect,  occurring  in  patients  of 
eitiier  sex,  it  is  probable  that  the  offspring 
does  not  suffer  in  any  evident  degree.  In 
a  case  of  great  contraction  of  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice  which  I  have  quoted  from  M. 
Chemer,  it  is  mentioTied  that  the  man 
married  at  the  age  of  28  years,  and  had 
two  children,  who  died  of  scrofulous 
affections  at  the  age  of  three  years.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  merely  an  acci- 
dental coincidence.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  information  upon  this  subject  also 
is  so  extremely  scanty.  A  few  additional 
facts  would  be  of  very  high  physiological 
interest. 

Persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  con- 
genital obstructive  disease  of  the  heart  are 
always  liable  to  suffer  from  ten^porary  or 
organic  cerebral  lesions,  consequent  either 


*  Persons  with  very  slight  and  apparently 
uninjurions  confjenital  defects  in  the  lieart  nnrt 
its  appendajjes,  rarely*  survive  the  period  ol 
jrreatest  muscular  strensftli  (25  years).  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  heart  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  acquired  disease,  and  the  liina:s  are 
extremely  liable  to  sudden  and  extensive  iiiflam- 
matiuns.  It  is  extremely  rarely  that  we  meet 
with  any  congenital  defect  of  the  heart  (excejit 
valvular  foramen  ovale  and  corded  sijfmoid 
valves)  in  a  person  advanced  in  lite.  I'or  par- 
ticulars resrardinif  the  influence  of  delicient 
thoracic  developiuent  in  producinff  dangerous 
impediment  to  the  circulation  through  the  right 
side  ot  the  heart,  in  cases  where  that  oriran  is 
not  malformed,  see  Dr.  Barlow's  valuable  paper 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
as  we'l  as  some  observations  by  the  author  in 
the  game  volume. 


upon  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  circulation  of  an  ill  depurated 
fluid  through  the  vessels  of  that  organ,  or 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  emptying  of  its 
veins.  Most  of  the  leading  symptoms  iu 
these  cases  are  cerebral  — drowsiness, torpor, 
giddiness,  vertigo,  headache,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, syncope,  &c.  After  the  first 
months  of  infancy  a  large  proportion  of 
deaths  in  cyanosis  residt  from  various^ 
kinds  of  cerebral  disease ;  such  as  watery 
softening,  hydrocephalus,  abscess  of  the 
brain,  congestion,  or  other  grave  lesions  of 
the  nervous  centres,  producing  convulsions 
and  convulsive  attacks,  hemiplegia,  and 
temporary  or  permanent  paraplegia. 

The  rule,  in  cases  of  cyanosis,  is  that  the 
intellect  is  deficient,  mainly  from  a  faulty 
condition  of  the  brain,  and  partly  also, 
no  doubt,  from  the  want  of  mental  training 
which  is  usually,  and  almost  necessarily, 
attendant  upon  prolonged  ill  health  in 
childhood  and  early  youth.  The  recorded 
instances  of  ordinary  or  precocious  develop- 
ment of  intellect  in  these  subjects  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  might,  probably,  be 
found  to  have  been  placed  on  i-ecord 
chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  partial  friends. 
The  development  of  the  mtellectual  facid- 
ties,  however,  is  not,  as  some  writers  have 
argued,  proportioned  in  these  cases  to  the 
degree  in  wliich  the  heart  is  malformed, 
but  to  the  degree  in  which  the  blood  is 
arteriahsed,  and  to  the  quantity  of  that 
fluid  which  is  supplied  to  the  brain. 

These  patients  rarely  perish  fi'ora  the 
gradual  symptoms  which  usually  charac- 
terise obstructive  disease  of  the  heart. 
They  are  liable  to  die  suddenly  from  failure 
of  the  heart's  action,  or  to  sink  rapidly 
when  broncliitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  any 
other  cause  tending  to  embarrass  the  lungs, 
comes  into  operation ;  but  they  are  not 
affected  with  dropsy  (except  in  tliose  cases 
where  cyanosis  occurs  comparatively  late 
in  life,  as  the  result  of  lesions  superadded 
to  congenital  malformation),  and  a?dema 
very  rarely  i)resents  itself  as  one  of  the 
earliest  (noticed)  symptoms,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  ordinai-y  heart-disease.  In  con- 
genital cyanosis,  the  venous  system  seems 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  overloaduig,  from 
delay,  which  it  constantly  experiences  ;  the 
right  auricle,  cava?,  and  entire  venous  sys- 
tem, appear  to  have  been  of  unusual  capa- 
city from  the  fh'st,  and  tlic  veins  of  the 
liver  especially  are  capable  of  containing  a 
vastquantity  of  delayed  blood.  Hence  there 
is  a  less  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of 
dropsical  exudations  here  than  in  cases 
wlicre  obstruction  to  the  circulation  com- 
mences at  a  later  period  of  life.  Although 
drojisieal  effusions  rarely  proceed  to  ex- 
I  remity  in  cases  of  this  kind,  their  develop- 
ment, where  they  do  occur,  must  be  rs- 
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gardcd  as  an  evidence  of  the  moat  excessive 
and  serious  degree  of  obstruction.  (Edema 
of  the  \c^s  and  feet  is  apt  to  appear  in  tl.e 
advanced  staget*  of  morbus  co-ruleus,  and  is 
liable  to  be  attended  with  gangrene, — less  on 
account  of  extensive  distension,  than  owing 
to  sluggishness  of  the  circulation  in  parts 
remote  from  the  hearf. 

The  lungs,  mesenteric  glands,  and  other 
internal  organs  of  persons  sullering  from 
cyanosis,  are  extremely  liable  to  become  tiie 
seats  of  tubercular  deposit.  Tliis  is  '^c- 
coimted  for  by  the  supposition  of  an  au- 
thority, whose  name  has  escaped  me,  tliat 
it  depends  upon  the  deficient  andunperfect 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  j)arts. 

It  is  singular  that  so  able  an  observer 
as  Kokitansky  should  have  failed  to  notice 
tliis  veiy  ancient  and  weU-supported  fact. 
He  observes.  "All  forms  of  cyanosis,  or 
rather  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  great 
vessels,  and  lungs,  adapted  to  produce  cya- 
nosis in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  cannot  co- 
exist with  tiiberculoiiis.  Cyanosis  affords 
a  complete  protection  agamsl  it,  &c."* 

Many  of  the  cases  of  cyanosis  adduced 
in  the  earher  portions  of  this  memoir  wholly 
negative  the  opinion  of  Eokitansky,  and 
prove  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  subjects  of 
congenital  malformation  of  the  heart  are 
rather  excessively  prone  to  suffer  from 
tuberculosis  at  all  ages,  but  especially  where 
life  is  somewhat  unusually  prolonged. f 


*  As  quoted  by  Dr.  Stille,  Philadelphia  Med. 
Examiner,  .April  1849,  and  Ranking's  Retrospect, 
vol.  X.,  from  Hundbuchder  Path,  .\iiat.  Bd.  ii. 
p.  510. 

t  See  Dr.  Ramshoi ham's  case  of  oblitenition  of 
the  pulmonary  artery:  death  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  from  tu'iercular  disease.  Dr.  Shear- 
man,' imperforate  pulmonary  oritire  in  a  g-'rl, 
astat.  8  years.  Lungs  found  vei-y  full  of  grey 
tubercle.  Dr.  Cheever,  marked  contrartion  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice  in  a  boy  aged  13.{  years; 
cyanosis  from  the  first  months  of  infancy.  Tu- 
berc  cs  were  found  pretty  generally  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  lunjrs.  ^l.  Schuler, 
cyanosis :  death  at  sever]  « eeks ;  scrofulous  de- 
jif'eneration  of  the  mesenteric  glands  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  with 
cyai  osis  ;  death  from  phthisis  and  brunchitis  at 
the  age  of  3  years.  .V.  CuUlni,  cyanosis  from 
birth;  death  at  11  years  and  7  months.  Lungs 
coridcnsed,  and  in  an  advanced  state  of  phthisi- 
cal degenerat  on.  M.  Lexis,  extremely  contracted 
state  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  girl  5i  years 
of  age.  The  i>ulmonary  tissue  contained  a  lew 
tubercles.  Mr.  Nappi  r,  contracted  pulmonary 
artery,  ivith  cyanosis,  in  a  child  aged  5  years  and 
10  months  Lungs  tubercular.  Mesirs.  Aran 
anri  Hetinrtt:  a  female,  aetat.  20.  Great  con- 
traction of  the  pulmonary  artfry ;  very  aggra- 
vated cyanosis  ;  great  consolidation  uf  the  lungs 
by  tubercles;  death  from  hip-disease  and  ery- 
sipelas consequent  upon  c.nries  of  one  of  the  ribs. 
Case  occurring  at  Gui/'* /ios/>i7a/;  lad,  astat  16; 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  cyanosis. 
The  right  lung  contained  mdiary  tuiiercies;  the 
left  was  engorged  with  blood,  and  contained  at 
its  apex  a  tubercular  excavation,  apparently  ot 
long  standing.    Dunglison  :  a  female,  stat.  21 ; 


Ilfcmorrhagcs  from  the  nose,  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  lungs,  are 
liablo  to  occur  at  all  periods  of  the  lives  of 
cyanoscd  patients,  but  arc  most  frequent 
towards  the  close  of  existence,  when  con- 
gestion is  greatest,  and  the  obstruction  to 
the  t'irculation  rcsiilthig  from  the  advance 
of  structural  impairment  of  the  organs  is 
at  its  height.  The  lighter  forms  of  lisemor- 
rhago  are  usually  followed  by  temporary 
relief;  but  hemoptysis,  as  it  involves  an 
extremely  severe  lesion,  and  almost  in- 
variably results  in  these  cases  either  from 
tubercular  or  pneumonic  degeneration  of 
lung-substance,  from  bronchitis,  or  from 
some  new  and  serious  impediment  to  the 
pulmonaiy  circulation  having  its  scat  iu 
the  plcurfc,  loft  heart,  or  systemic  vessels, 
must  always  be  viewed  with  the  utmost 
apprehension. 

Hepatic,  splenic,  gastric,  and  cnteritic 
congestions,  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
the  necessary  and  physiological  attendants 
upon  congenital  cardiac  obstruction,  and 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  determined  into 
states  of  more  or  less  active  disease.  A 
foul  tongue,  offensive  breath,  imperfect 
digestion,  a  general  tendency  to  defective 
nutrition,  bad  or  capricious  appetite,  a 
faulty  biliary  secretion,  with  constipated  or 
irregular  bowels,  are  the  almost  inseparable 
concomitants  of  the  state  imder  investiga- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  danger  attendant 
upon  diarrhoeal  and  dysenteric  attacks  in 
these  patients. 

Whenever  the  urine  is  found  to  be  albu- 
minous in  a  case  of  acute  exocardial  or 
endocardial  disease,  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
as  here  it  rarely  fails  to  happen  that  the 
kidneys  are  the  seat  of  fixed  organic  lesion, 
of  which  the  cardiac  mischief  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  residt.  Possibly,  though 
not  very  probably,  patients  thus  affected 
may  recover  for  a  time,  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  they  most  frequently  sink  under 
the  immediate  attack,  or  only  survive  it  for 
a  very  brief  period,  during  wliich  the  abate- 
ment of  symptoms  is  extremely  partial. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  ui  acute 
cardiac  and  arterial  diseases  of  renal  origin, 
the  lesions  are  generally  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  gravest  character.  In  all  forms 
of  chronic  heart-disease  where  the  urine  is 
album.inous,  when  the  patient  is  first  seen 


congenital  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  anery, 
with  cyanosis.  Both  lungs  studded  throughout 
with  crude  and  miliary  tubercles,  none  ot  which 
were  softened.  Dr.  Cruigie:  a  man,  aetat.  44; 
pulmonary  valves  contracted  so  as  to  loc  in  a  i  ing, 
which  could  only  admit  the  point  of  the  little 
finger.  Both  lunsrs  contained  tubercles,  and 
were  much  consolidated:  the  apex  ot  the  left 
was  occupied  by  a  larse  tuburcular  cavity.  Mr. 
Le  Gnis  Clarke:  case  of  a  man,  *tat.  19  ;  great 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  ;  cyanosis. 
The  lungs  presented  tubercles  at  different  parts. 
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the  prognosis  is  invariably  bad,  especially 
■where  the  duration  of  the  renal  affection  is 
not  known  ;  and  so  long  as  this  symptom 
resists  judiciously-employed  treatment,  the 
patient's  condition  must  be  regarded  as 
very  critical.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  of  an  individual 
suffering  from  organic  heart-disease,  is  al- 
ways a  most  discouraging  symptom ;  but 
the  practitioner  should  not  on  that  account 
neglect  to  employ  systematic  endcavoui's  to 
relieve  its  cause,  as  it  may  depend  upon 
little  more  tlian  excessive  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  which  may,  not  improbably,  be 
removed,  when  the  bulk  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  or  of  any  ascitic  effusion  which 
may  be  present,  has  become  diminished,  or 
when  the  renal  functions  have  become 
lightened  by  moderate  excitation  of  the 
cutaneous  and  intestinal  actions. 

The  secretion  of  scanty  and  high-coloured 
Tirine,  as  evidencing  renal  congestion,  is  a 
frequent  characteristic  of  cyanosis ;  true 
Bright's  disease  is,  I  believe,  only  noticed 
in  these  cases  as  a  very  rare  and  accidental 
COmpHcation.  The  subjects  of  cyanosis 
could  scarcely  live  through  those  vicissitudes 
or  excesses  which  occasion  tlie  commoner 
forms  of  mottling  and  granidar  disease  of 
the  kidney.  Hence,  whenever  failure  of  the 
renal  function,  or  an  albuminous  state  of 
the  urine,  occurs  in  these  cases,  it  must  be 
viewed  with  much  apprehension,  as  indi- 
cating the  superaddition  of  more  or  less 
severe  structural  alteration  in  organs  which 
have  never  performed  their  functions  with 
healthy  freedom.  It  is  here  that  the  most 
delicate  discrimination  of  the  pathologist, 
and  the  nicest  judgment  of  the  therapeutist, 
must  combine  in  an  endeavour  to  relieve 
the  weak  and  overloaded  heart,  to  remove 
bronchitis,  that  the  puhnonary  transpiration 
may  be  rendered  as  fi-ee  as  possible,  to  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  skin,  to  exclude 
from  the  diet  and  medicine  everything  that 
may  act  directly  or  indirectly  as  an  ex- 
citant to  tlie  suffering  organs  ;  and,  in  short, 
80  carefully  to  free  the  kidneys  from  all 
excessive  duty  and  additional  causes  of  ir- 
ritation, that  the  congestion  may  hate  a 
tendency  gradually  lo  subside,  and  to  leave 
the  organs  capable  of  performing  a  moderate 
function  witli  comparative  ease. 

In  concluding  tins  perhaps  unduly 
lengtliencd  memoir  on  diseases  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  I  should  feel  that  I  owed  an 
apology  to  those  who  may  have  done  me 
the  lionour  to  accompany  me  throughout 
my  investigation,  did  I  not  beheve  that  I 
have  rendered  some  service  to  medicine  in 
proving  that  a  class  of  diseases  whieli  has 
hitherto  been  considered  of  such  unfrequent 
occurrence,  so  barren  of  interest,  and  bo 
destitute  of  importance,  as  scarcely  to  de- 


serve a  separate  place,  or  even  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  in  systematic  works,  wUl, 
upon  being  observed  with  proper  attention, 
reveal  a  series  of  physiological  and  patho- 
logical facts  of  the  highest  interest,  and  a 
set  of  therapeutic  indications  of  no  trivial 
moment.* 
Cliittagong,  Bengal,  November  Ist,  1850. 


CONGENITAL  VARIOLA  IN  TWINS.      BY 
JAMES  ATRE,  M.D.,  BOSTON. 

I  WAS  called,  in  haste,  last  week,  to  Mrs.  P., 
and  found  her  lying  on  the  betl,  in  great 
pain.  On  examination,  the  head  of  a  small 
foetus  was  found  born.  The  uterine  con- 
tractions were  active,  and  its  full  delivery 
effected  in  a  moment,  attended  by  a  feeble 
cry.  The  pains  continued,  a  bag  of  fluid 
was  felt  protruding,  and  soon  a  second 
foetus  was  expelled  dead.  Two  separata 
placentae  were  afterwards  removed,  and  the 
patient  made  comfortable.  The  infants  were 
found  of  the  size  and  development  of  six 
months.  The  living  one  had  a  dozen  or 
more  of  pustules  on  the  face,  head,  and 
breast ;  one  or  two  were  noticed  on  the  ab- 
domen, but  none  on  the  limbs.  Three  or 
four  were  good-sized,  plump  and  well-defined 
yjustules  of  small-pox.  The  remainder  were 
not  so  full,  but  evidently  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. This  one  survived  its  birth  two 
hours.  The  dead  child  had  no  offensive 
odour  ;  the  abdomen  was  dark  purple,  and 
the  cuticle  quii  e  loose.  Its  whole  body,  es- 
pecially the  abdomen,  was  marked  with  de- 
pressions, similar  to  those  of  variola  in  in- 
fants, after  death.  No  elevations  or  ])ustules 
were  noticed  ;  these  marks  only  remained. 
Three  weeks  before  the  abortion,  the 
mother,  I  was  informed,  liad  broken  out 
with  varioloid,  after  the  usual  premonitory 
symptoms,  and  had  just  recovered  when  I 
saw  her.  The  dlisease  was  so  mUd  that  a 
physician  was  not  called.  She  could  not 
trace  her  miscarriage  to  any  over  exertion, 
or  any  cause,  except  the  attack  of  varioloid. 
Whether  tlie  mother  infected  the  two  at  the 
same  period,  and  the  death  of  one  caused 
the  expulsion  of  both  ;  or  one  had  the  dis- 
ease first,  and  the  second  received  it  from 
him,  are  questions  of  some  interest,  but  dif- 
ficult, from  the  evidence,  to  decide. — 
Boston  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1851. 

*  It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  con- 
chided  these  observatinns  with  a  concise  abstract 
of  view.s  relative  to  the  treatment  of  car.liac  dis- 
eases. FliidiiiK,  however,  that  my  remarks  ex- 
tciideil  tliemselves  Ijeyond  the  due  limits  ot  this 
already  very  leni^thene.i  paper.  I  have  embodi<'d 
them  in  a  separate  treatise— "  On  the  Manit^e- 
ment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  of  Aortic 
Aneunsm"— w  hich  is  now  publish ui^  in  Calcutta, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  shortly  be  submitted  to 
the  profession  at  home. 
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Besides  the  jjaiticulars  eaumeriited 
in  tlio  provious  paper,  aud  occasional 
iutiueuces  wliicli  operate  on  a  large 
scale  to  p'oduce  epidemic  and  severe 
pestilential  diseases,  the  occunouoe  of 
sj)ecial  aud  individual  diseases  may  be 
accounted  lor  on  the  same  })rinciple. 
A  Tory  common  cause  of  many  com- 
plaints is  the  getting  of  the  vestments 
wet  A  jjerson  has  been  exposed  to  a 
shower  of  rain,  and  sits  iuactive  till  his 
clotlies  dry  on  him.  Now,  sup])0sing 
that  the  individual  has  just  sutHcient 
elimination  of  vital  electricity  to  sup- 
ply nervous  currents,  and  none  to  spare 
in  radiation  to  change  the  water  in  his 
clothes  to  vapour,  every  pai'ticle  of  heat 
that  is  abstracted  by  the  evapoi'ating 
process  will  be  injurious  to  him.  A 
case  where  the  vital  powers  begin  to 
wane,  as  in  a  person  advancing  in  years, 
or  one  worn  down  hy  dissipation,  in 
whom  tiie  development  of  heat  would 
be  no  more  than  what  is  just  required 
for  vital  action,  would,  on  this  princi 
pie,  be  injured  by  being  placed  in  such 
circumstances.  We  may  suppose  a 
pei-son  in  an  opposite  condition  of  the 
body  exposed  to  influences  of  this  nature. 
In  tills  case  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  bodily  vigour,  aud  the  vital  opera- 
tions are  in  the  utmost  integiity.  He 
engages  in  an  undertaking  which  re- 
quires severe  muscular  e.\ertion,  he 
continues  his  labour  for  some  hours  toge- 
ther, aud,  jnst  before  he  takes  his  meal, 
sits  down  on  the  grass  in  a  state  of 
perspiration,  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  continues  for  some  time  wet. 
These  are  circumstances  which,  on  this 
princi|)le,  would  be  very  mischievous. 
Now  wl)at  phenomena  may  be  supposed 
to  be  developed  in  a  case  so  circum- 
stanced '.'  For  some  time  after  the  com- 
meucemeut  of  the  exertion,  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  respiration  wovdd  be 
active;  and  decomposition  going  vigor- 
ously on  dining  these  processes,  tiaere 


would  be  a  large  disengagement  of  vital 
electricity,  to  communicate  ))ower  to 
the  nervous  system  for  supporting  the 
violent  e.Kcrtion.  Supposing  the  per- 
son in  possession  of  a  good  meal 
before  beginning  his  labour:  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  would  continue 
during  the  first  two  or  three  hours  of 
exertion,  but,  on  the  sus|)ensiou  of  those 
processes,  the  electricity  Irom  this  source 
will  cease,  aud  there  would  romaui  that 
from  respiration  alone  rilimately,  in 
a  state  of  jierspii'atifui,  and  from  a  sense 
of  exhaustion,  he  is  induced  to  rest  on  the 
grass,  a  id  gets  wetted  with  a  sliower  of 
rain.  The  respiration  now  Viecomes 
slower  ;  there  is  consequently  less  evo- 
lution of  heat,  and  still  a  great  demand 
for  it.  The  evaporation  of  the  [lerspira- 
tion  and  the  rain  causes  a  greatly  in- 
creased amount  of  radiation  of  electricity 
from  the  body  to  jiroduce  evaporation, 
and  the  ground  on  which  he  lies  is  an 
excellent  conductor,  aud  copiously  with- 
draws the  vital  electricity  in  that  direc- 
tion. After  exposure  for  some  time  to 
such  influences  as  these,  it  may  follow 
that  the  abstraction  of  vital  electricity 
may  have  exceeded  the  point  which  is 
essential  for  the  integrity  of  the  vital 
operations  and  functions,  and  the  power 
of  the  nervous  forces  may  thus  be  in- 
sufficient to  elaborate  from  the  blood 
those  secretions  and  excretions  which 
are  iudespen.sable  to  sound  health,  the 
blood  thus  becoming  contaminated  with 
those  elements  which  ought  to  have  been 
deposited  in  the  body,  as  well  as  thrown 
out  of  it :  thus  producing  derange- 
ments and  diseases  depending  on  such 
cnanges. 

Between  the  old  and  infirm,  and  the 
young  and  vigorous,  there  are  many  de- 
grees of  predisposition  and  susceptibility 
to  disease,  and  such  individuals  will  be 
injuriously  affected  in  pro[»ortion  to  the 
power  of  the  abstracting  agency  which 
may  be  operating  against  them.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty,  on  this  principle,  in 
understanding  bow  the  susceptible  and 
predisposed  are  the  most  ready  to  suffer 
from  pestilential  disease.  In  diseases 
and  dei'angements,  up  to  a  certain  ])oint, 
of  the  assimilating  and  respiratory  or- 
gans, when  those  processes  arc  inter- 
rupted which  contribute  vital  electricity 
to  the  nervous  system,  it  will  follow  that 
all  the  vital  actions  dejiending  on  adefi- 
nite  and  proper  siip])ly  of  nervous  power 
will  be  inadequately  and  imperfectly 
performed.    Suppose  an  individual  with 
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just  as  much  nervous  power  as  is  neces- 
sary to  y)rovide  the  exact  amount  of 
vital  electricity  that  is  required  for  the 
exigencies  of  his  system,  and  nothing 
more,  exposed  to  a  powerful  abstracting 
influence,  such  as  the  copious  evapora- 
tion of  a  tropical  country  ;  then  would 
the  secretions  and  excretions  he  imper- 
fectly elaborated  from  tlie  blood,  and 
thence  would  arise  diseases  depending 
on  contamination  of  th"-  fluids  of  the 
body.  It  is  in  tropical  regions  tliat  these 
causes  operate  most  powerfully,  and  it 
is  there  that  pestilential  diseases  cut 
down  the  human  family  in  great  num- 
bers. 

There  is  a  striking  uniformity  in  thf 
principal  characteristics  of  these  diseases. 
There  is  the  same  sudden  breaking  up 
of  the  powers  of  life — the  same  tendency 
to  dissolution.  However  they  may 
vary  in  their  external  manifestations, 
whether  yellow  or  ])urplish  in  the  skin, 
or  pustulous  or  carbunculous,  involving 
deeper  tissues  on  the  surface,  there  is  a 
manifest  resemblance  in  the  principal 
characteristics  of  these  diseases.  The 
yellow  fever  of  the  African  coast,  the 
septic  pestilence  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
and  the  cholera  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  in  common  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  vital  resistance  aiid  reduc- 
tion of  the  power  of  cohesion  of  tlie 
tissues. 

Whilst  local  causes  may  be  found  to 
account  for  the  distinctive  character  of 
each  pestilential  disease,  yet  iheirgeneral 
manifestations  point  to  one  great  operat- 
ing cause,  that  must  produce  them  all ; 
and  what  other  element  in  nature,  more 
than  electricity,  could  possess  such  an 
agency,  and  exert  such  a  power?  Elec- 
tricity is  the  great  binding  ])rinciple  in 
all  inorganic  matter ;  and,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  analogy,  it  is  legitimate  to  con- 
clude that  it  acts  on  organic  matter 
after  the  same  manner,  communicat- 
ing power  to  the  nerves  to  support 
the  cohesion  of  the  tissues  of  the  liv- 
ing body;  and  when,  by  disease,  or 
any  other  debilitating  cause,  the  power 
of  "acquiring  electricity — the  binding 
principle  is  reduced,— and  an  agency 
applied  to  withdraw  from  the  already 
small  stock  of  electricity,  there  is  thus 
produced  a  high  state  of  susceptibility 
to  disease. 

The  external  covering  which  nature 
has  formed  for  ))reserviug  the  warmth 
of  the  inferior  animals,  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  views  here  entertained. 


The  hair  and  skin  which  cover  the 
quadrupeds,  the  feathers  that  adorn  and 
pi-olect  the  fowls,  and  the  skin  and 
cellular  substance  that  surround  the 
body  of  the  luunan  species,  are  all  good 
non-conductors  of  electricity.  The  hu- 
man being  is  less  carefully  protected 
than  the  inferior  animals,  but  ficulties 
to  acquire  knowledge  have  been  bestowed 
to  make  him  take  measures  to  protect 
himself.  Non-conducting  textures  have 
always  been  selected  tor  ciothuig,  apart 
from  any  philosophical  considerations, 
and  without  reference  to  the  principles 
here  advocated,  as  they  have  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  most  suitable  for 
protection  against  the  effects  of  cold, 
and  otherwise  conducive  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health.  With  the  same  view, 
tlie  rude  nations  of  the  Arctic  regions 
cover  their  bodies  with  the  dried  skins 
of  tlieir  native  animals,  and  the  civilised 
denizens  of  more  temperate  regions 
wear  iabrics  composed  of  wool,  hair,  and 
silk.  This  last  substance  is  a  body  of  a 
highly  non-conducting  power,  and  is,  on 
this  account,  a  useful  material  for  dress. 
The  barbarous  natives  of  the  torrid 
zine  can  bear  no  weighty  covering  over 
their  ebony  shoulders,  but  they  instinc- 
tively smear  themselves  over  with  grease; 
and,  if  this  were  done  eflectaally,  they 
might  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
many  tropical  diseases.  That  this  is 
not  mere  hypothesis  will  appear  from 
the  following  fact: — In  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of 
Bombay,  there  are  given  accounts  of 
fever  which  had  ])revailed  during  several 
years  since  IH17  ;  aud  Mr.  Gilders, 
one  of  the  members,  remarked,  "  that 
duriug  the  whole  of  this  havoc  the  rains 
were  passing  down  in  torrents ;  and  as 
the  villages  are  mostly  situated  on  ris- 
ing grounds,  or  hillocks,  while  the  in- 
termediate spaces  were  flooded,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  water."  It 
was  stated  that  at  a  large  establishment 
where  oils  were  expressed,  and  where  a 
great  number  oT  natives  were  employed, 
whose  habits  were  disgustingly  filthy, 
always  having  their  bodies  covered  over 
with  grease  and  oil,  there  was  not  a 
single  death.  Though  fever  was  cutting 
down  hundreds  around  them,  not  one  ot 
these  men  fell  from  it,  nor  did  they 
suffer  at  the  time  from  sickness.  There 
nuisL  be  some  connection  between  the 
oily  skins  of  these  workmen  aud  their 
immunity  from  a  lever  which  was  cut' 
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ting  clown  so  many  at  tlieir  side :  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  tliiit  tlie  thick 
layer  of  t'utty  matter  which  coutod  their 
skins  prevented  the  escape  of  the  inbred 
\'ital  electricity,  whilst  it  was  withdrawn 
from  the  imperfectly  protected  surfaces 
of  those  who  were  unconnected  with 
the  oil  establishment.  Tiie  water  ex- 
tending on  the  surface  being  shallow, 
would  be  easily  healed,  and  the  conse- 
qnent  copious  evaporation  would  with- 
draw the  electricity  in  immense  volumes 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  leave 
it,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  highly  nega- 
tive condition;  and  the  equilibrium 
which  is  always  sought  by  this  element 
necessarily  caused  a  detraction  from 
the  greatly  more  positive  state  of  tliose 
individuals  who  were  in  contact  with 
the  negative  poition  of  the  earth,  acted 
upon  by  the  operation  of  the  evaiioration. 
Phenomena  of  an  analogous  nature 
may  be  observed  in  jiroducing  diseases 
on  board  vessels  at  sea.  In  tropical 
regions  the  vessels  at  sea  are  often 
attacked  with  severe  and  deadly  disease, 
although  far  removed  from  all  kinds  of 
miasms  and  emanations  from  the  soil. 
The  causes  which  operate  in  such  cir- 
cumstances must  arise  from  the  ship 
itself,  or  from  the  sea  which  everywhere 
surrounds  it.  Nothing  but  the  vapour 
of  pure  water  can  arise  from  the  sea  by 
the  operation  of  heat,  and  the  evapora- 
tion can  never  be  so  copious  as  it  is 
fi'om  burning  laud  recently  covered  with 
rain.  In  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  ship  itself,  we  find  that  it  is  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  this  material  is  a 
good  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
the  crew  of  the  ship  are  thereby  nearly 
insiilated.  It  is  well  known  that  a  ship 
which  is  kept  perfectly  dry  is  much  more 
favourable  to  health  than  one  which  is 
leaky  and  always  damp.  During  the 
operation  of  washing  the  deck  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  there  is  pro- 
duced, from  the  great  heat  of  the  timber 
of  the  deck,  a  very  speedy  evaporation. 
From  a  conviction  that  attention  to 
cleanliness  is  required  to  prevent  sick- 
ness on  board  vessels  in  hot  climates, 
the  masters  take  care  to  institute  a 
regular  routine  of  washing  and  scrub- 
bing. I  have  heard  of  vessels  which 
have  sufiFered  dreadfully  from  yellow 
fever  whilst  the  decks  were  visited  with 
watery  ablutions  many  times  a-day. 
On  the  contrary,  in  those  vessels  where 
strict  attention  is  paid  to  have  the  ship 
thoroughly  dry  throughout,  sickness  of 
the  people  is  much  more  seldom,  and 


more  mild.  Various  speculations  have 
been  entertained  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  fever  on  board  vessels  at 
sea.  Some  suppose  that  the  vegetable 
debris,  which  are  sometimes  left  in  the 
sliip  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  emit 
fomiies,  and  thus  produce  fever.  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  his  Memoirs  on  the  Fevers 
of  the  West  Indies,  supi)Oses  that  the 
wood  forming  the  interiors  of  the 
holds  of  the  ship  undergoes"  in  tropi 
cal  climates  a  great  change,  during 
which  some  of  its  constituent  principles 
sufi'er  decomposition,  and  ]iass  oft"  in  a 
gaseous  form.  This  change  is  mani- 
fested by  the  wood  becoming  dark,  by 
its  shrinking  and  becon)ing  denser  in 
its  structure,  at  the  same  time  losing 
weight,  and  by  seeming  to  be  partly 
charred.  The  extent  to  which  this  pro- 
cess is  carried,  and  the  nature  of  its 
results.  Dr.  Wilson  represents  to  be 
modified  by  the  previous  condition  of 
the  wood,  by  the  great  degree  of  heat, 
and  probably  by  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  individual  ships.  In  a 
vessel  newly  built,  arriving  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
remaining  for  weeks  in  the  harbour, 
with  the  hold  cleared  and  heated  by 
stoves,  as  was  the  case  with  the  "  Rattle- 
snake," the  process  is  speedily  completed. 
According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  fever  in  such 
circumstances  a|)pears  early  and  spreads 
rapidly,  but  when  it  ceases  it  returns 
not  again.  In  a  vessel,  on  the  contrary, 
which  anives  in  the  cold  season,  which 
is  much  at  sea,  and  the  hold  of  which 
is  not  dried  by  stoves,  the  process  of 
decomposition  is  slow  and  imperfect, 
and  may  never  be  completed.  In  such 
a  vessel  fever  will  never  be  severe  and 
veiy  fatal,  but  it  will  recur  and  pioduce 
sickness  and  death  till  the  last  day  of 
her  continuance  on  the  station.  These 
facts  are  confirmed  by  the  ])henomena 
of  fever  in  many  vessels  in  the  W^est 
Indies. 

From  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
causes  usually  assigned  as  producing 
sickness  on  board  ship.  Dr.  W.  sup- 
poses that,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
walls  of  the  ship,  gases  are  formed,  which 
may  act  as  the  mischievous  agent.  He 
does  not  mention,  however,  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  mode  of  action  of 
these  gases  on  the  human  body  to  pro- 
duce disease.  He  states  that,  whilst 
the  drying  and  heating  were  being 
effected,  fever  a])pears  Ciirly  and 
spreads  rapidly.  There  is  still  the  same 
vagueness  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
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of  these  gases,  as  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  what  has  been  understood 
to  be  malarious  eniauatious  or  miasms.* 
There  is  an  element  in  tliis  operation  of 
heating  and  drying  of  the  ship  which 
Dr.  Wilson  does  not  take  into  account, 
and  that  is,  evaporation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  effects,  if  any, 
that  could  arisb  to  the  human  frame 
by  the  gaseous  products  of  the  decom 
position  of  wood;  but,  on  the  principles 
here  advanced,  an  intelligible  idea  can 
be  well  entertained,  by  supposing  that 
the  speedy  evaporation  of  the  wate.i  im- 
bibed by  the  timbers  of  the  ship  would 
withdraw  from  tlie  ship,  and  conseijuently 
from  the  crew,  tiie  vital  electricity ;  and 
hence  would  be  produced  a  comparatively 
negative  state  of  electricity,  producing 
derangements  and  diseases  on  the  prin- 
ciples here  assumed.  In  the  case  of  the 
ship  dried  by  stoves,  thei'e  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  occurs  on  land.  In 
those  places  which  are  naturally  dry, 
but  subject  to  occasional  rains,  fevers 
spread  rajjidly,  and  are  very  severe,  just 
while  it  rains,  and  more  particularlj 
after  its  cessation,  during  the  evapora 
t-iou  which  follows.  Now,  this  suffering 
is  always  concomitant  with  a  copious 
evaporation.  The  sun  acts  the  part  of 
the  stove,  and  as  soon  as  the  earth  be- 
comes dry  the  fever  disappears,  and 
continues  absent  till  the  next  rainy 
season  reproduces  the  condition  favoura- 
ble for  evaporation.  Again,  in  those 
vessels  which  are  always  kept  damp  by 
water  in  the  hold  and  otherwise,  "  fever 
will  never  be  severe  and  very  fatal,  but 
it  will  ofter  recur,  and  produce  sickness 
and  death."  This  may  be  viewed  as  an 
illustration  of  what  happens  on  land  in 
wami  regions,  in  the  vicinity  ol  marshes. 
In  those  localities  there  are  seldom  severe 
and  speedily  fatal  diseases,  but  almost  a 
constant  sickliness,  in  the  form  of  inter 
mittent  fever  and  other  com])lanits. 
There  is  here  tlie  comjtarativeiy  slow 
evaporation,  and  continued  drawing  ofl" 
o^'the  electric  fluid  from  tlie  earth,  and 
the  objects  on  it,  which  impregnates  the 
clouds ;  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  carried 
to  a  great  distance,  to  discharge  itself  in 
vivid  flashes  and  terrific  thundeiings, 
in  a  country  which  may  already  be  well 
sui)j)lied,  and  thereby  be  ])Ut  in  a  highly 
positive  condition. 

As  an  objection  to  the  general  appli 

*  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  woody  fi!)re. 
when  wetted,  iibstriicts  oxyijen  from  the  air  and 
produces  a  lar^e  quantity  of  curbunic  acid  by 
what  is  called  cremacausis. — £d.  Gaz. 


cation  of  these  principles,  it  may  be 
held  that  epidemic  diseases  prevail  to  a 
large  extent,  and  cannot  depend  on  the 
effects  of  evaporation,  as  there  is  no 
vapour  present.  In  such  circumstances 
there  may  be  in  operation  some  influ- 
ences causing  epidemic  disease.s,  which 
depend  on  the  disturbance  of  the  eipiili- 
brium  and  electric  tension  of  the  earth, 
where  no  conducting  influences  on  the 
surface  are  apparent,  as  must  have 
happened  in  Glasgow  and  Paris,  as  cited 
above,  when  cholera  last  prevailed. 
The  numerous  and  occult  variations 
which  arc  continually  going  on  in  the 
great  ten-estrial  currents,  as  indicated 
by  the  compass  of  the  mariner,  show 
that  o])erations  may  be  in  action,  of  the 
most  magnificent  nature,  in  the  interior 
of  the  eaith,  by  this  powerful  element 
affecting  the  surface  and  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  there  ;  causing  low  tension, 
and  producing  irregularities  in  those 
situations  v/hich  may  be  thus  acted  on. 
As  an  example  of  the  irregularity 
and  inequality  of  electiic  tension,  I  may 
cite  a  curious  account  ol'  fever  that  is 
enderaical  on  the  hills  of  the  Southem 
Peninsula  of  India.  The  communica- 
tion is  made,  by  Dr.  Heyiie,  in  the  tenth 
number  of  the  Madias  Medical  Journal. 
He  states  "  that  the  hills  where  the 
fever  is  found  to  prevail  appear,  at  the 
first  si<;ht,  quite  harmless.  They  con- 
tain, besides  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  a 
great  proportion  of  ferruginous  born- 
blende,  whicli.  by  its  disiiit^gration  or 
separarion  from  the  rock,  becomes  highly 
magnetic,  and  in  which,  I  suppose,  the 
cause  resides  which  produces  the  fever, 
besides  a  great  train  of  other  disorders." 
"A  most  remarkable  instance  illustrative 
of  these  facts,  and  my  deductions  from 
them,  I  found  at  Zupetoor,  winch  lies  in 
a  valley  close  to  a  large  table-land,  the 
rock  of  which  is  sandstone.  I  asked 
there  a  respectable  native,  whetber  any 
such  disorders  are  frequent  in  the  coun- 
try, and  received  for  answer,  'No,  thank 
God!  not  within  ten  uiilesof  this  ])lace; 
but  at  Tavachymalle,  a  hilly  jiart,  where 
no  man  can  live  two  days  without  get- 
ting it.'  To  this  place  a  Peon  was  dis- 
patched, with  the  simjile  request  to 
bring  two  or  three  stones  irom  the  rock 
of  the  hill,  and  some  sand  as  may  be 
tbund  on  the  road.  Tiie  man  returned, 
and  brought  pieces  of  rock  composed 
of  felspar,  quartz,  and  plenty  of  i'erm- 
ginous  hornlilcnde,  and  the  snud  of  the 
rock  consisted  entirely  of  magnetic  sand, 
and  pai-ticles  of  felspar.     In  that  range 
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of  these  Iiills  the  rocks  vary  much  in 
their  formation  ;  aitd,  wlierever  tlic  irou 
granite  oecin-s,  the  niahf^niint  peciiHarity 
is  uniformly  couneeted  with  them. 
Horuhk'nde  in  trap  contains  nearly  as 
muL'li  iron  as  that  of  the  granite ;  tljo 
iron,  also,  in  other  minerals,  as  in  the 
magnetic  ore  and  tlie  carhonated  iron 
ore  of  that  country,  possesses  as  mucli 
magnetism  in  its  active  state,  yet  do 
they  not  jirove  themselves  in  the  least 
hurtful    o  the  constitution." 

Dr.  Heyno  very  correctly,  in  my 
opinion,  attributes  the  insalubrity  of 
these  iron  granite  hills  to  the  mag- 
netic condition  of  the  rocks  composing 
them,  but  does  not  mention  the  manner 
in  which  the  magnetism  is  supposed  to 
act  so  prejudicially  on  tlie  human  body. 
The  readiness  witii  which  the  irou  gra- 
nite becomes  disintegrated  depends,  in 
my  opinion,  on  a  want  of  latent  elec- 
ti'icity.  the  binding  principle  in  all 
matter:  and  in  this  way  cohesion  is 
disturbed,  and  the  atoms  fall  asundei-. 
According  to  the  principles  here  ad- 
vanced, tlie  unfavourable  agency  may 
be  produced  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  diminislied  amount  of  latent  elec- 
tricity in  these  magnetic  minerals  may 
cause  them  to  have  a  large  capacity  for 
absorbing  it  from  every  object  that  may 
come  in  contact  with  them.  The  ani- 
mal bodies  being  always  positive,  in 
consequence  of  continually  acquiring 
latent  electricity  from  the  air  during 
respiration,  arid  from  the  food  during 
digestion,  will  readily  give  oil'  their 
electricity;  and  if  such  a  quantity  be 
withdrawn  as  will  leave  less  behind 
than  is  necessary  for  supplying  power 
for  supjiorting  the  vital  operations, 
there  will  be  produced  diseases  depend- 
ing on  the  imperfectly  performed  assnni 
lation,  secretion,  and  excretion.  There 
are  here  none  of  the  usual  conditions 
for  creating  malariouseraanatious, — nei- 
ther decom])osiug  vegetable  or  animal 
matter ;  and  moisture  seems  to  protect 
rather  than  be  iniurious,  as,  whilst  the 
rain  is  falling,  it  is  observed  that  the 
malignant  peculiarity  is  arrested.  The 
ameliorating  influence  which  rain  may 
exercise  on  the  insalubrity  of  this  re- 
gion may  be  produced  in  tlie  following 
manner : — Tlie  electric  fluid  which  is 
drained  from  the  earth  by  evapora- 
tion will  be  retained  in  the  clouds; 
and  if  not  given  off  in  such  a  con- 
centrated condition  as  to  come  forth 
ill  the  form  of  lightning,  it  will  come 
\ 


down  to  the  earth  diffused  amon"st 
the  rain  ;  and  this  rocky  region, 
which  is  before  in  a  liighly  negative 
eoiulition,  will,  by  the  supply  thus  com- 
municated, become  converted  into  much 
more  positive  circumstances,  till  the  elec- 
,tricity  is  again  drawn  off  by  renewed 
evaporation. 

Many  other  facts  might  be  adduced 
which  give  countenance  to  the  jirinciples 
here  advocated ;  hut  in  the  meantime 
these  may  suffice. 

[To  be  continued.] 

CASE  OF 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  STERNAJL 

END  OF  THE  CLAVICLE  ; 

(occurrivff  in  the  practice  of  Br.  John  D. 
Brown,  Strood,  Rochester). 

Reported  by  Dh.  Fredk.  J.  Brown. 

^Ir.  B.,  set.  54,  butcher,  was  riding 
along  the  road  beneath  the  banks  of 
Rochester,  when  his  lioi'se  came  down 
and  fell  upon  him.  His  shoulder  was 
thrown  against  the  raised  side-path. 
The  accident  occuired  on  tiie  2:^d  of 
April,  LSoO,  and  ^Ir.  B.  was  seen  on 
the  same  day. 

The  sternal  end  of  the  right  clavicle 
was  found  to  be  dislocated  forwards. 

Bracing  the  shoulders  together  by  the 
surgeon's  hands  caused  the  end  of  the 
bone  to  return  to  its  place  ;  but  its  re- 
tention could  not  be  secured  by  band- 
ages, nor  by  an  apparatus  contrived  to 
keep  back  the  shoulders. 

Two  or  three  of  tlie  lower  true  ribs 
on  the  right  side  were  fractured,  hut 
they  caused  little  inconvenience  till  the 
•jtith  of  April.  Pneumonia  of  the  right 
lung  supervened  on  the  1st  of  May,  from 
which  he  was  convalescent  on  the  ]  0th. 

He  returned  to  Faversham,  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  the  next  day,  at 
which  time  the  clavicle  gave  liiin  no 
tuieasiuess,  although  there  was  consi- 
derable projection  of  its  sternal  extre- 
mity, with  thickening  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Some  months  subsequently  he 
had  completely  regained  the  use  of  his 
arm,  but  he  comijlained  of  want  of 
power  in  it  when  the  humerus  was 
raised  and  extended.  The  jirominence 
of  the  clavicle  was  diminishing. 

At  the  ])reseut  date  there  is  the  same 
want  of  power  when  the  arm  is  elevated, 
and  tlic  projection  of  the  sternal  extre- 
mity of  the  cla^'icle  is  very  evident. 
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A  CASE  OF 

EPILEPSY, 

occasioned  by  ibeitation  in  the 
socket  of  a  tooth  : 

with  hemahk3. 

By  William  Baly,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Physician  to  the  Millbank  Prison,  and  Lecturer 
on  Forensic  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

{Read  before  the   Abemethian  Society, 
Jan.  30,  1851.) 


The  patient,  Thomas  Bell,  40  years 
old,  a  man  of  large  heavy  frame,  though 
not  plethoric  or  fat,  and  of  a  somewhat 
phlegmatic  temperament,  had  been  em- 
ployed for  six  years  and  a  half  as  a 
warder  in  Millbank  Prison,  having  for- 
merly served  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
force.  His  habits  vrere  temperate,  and 
he  had  generally  enjoyed  perfectly  good 
health ;  his  last  illness  having  been 
ague,  from  which  be  suffered  while 
stationed  at  Woohvicli  in  1H39.  He 
Lad  never  been  subject  to  headache, 
giddiness,  fits,  or  other  nervous  affec- 
tion, previous  to  the  attacks  presently 
to  be  described. 

In  the  mouth  of  August  18.'>n,  he  was 
sent,  in  charge  of  convicts,  from  Mill- 
bank  Prison  to  Shorncliffe  Barracks 
Prison,  near  Folksetone ;  and  while 
there — namely,  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber— being  otherwise  in  good  health, 
began  to  suffer  from  tootliache.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th  November,  at 
his  request,  Mr.  Cliatfield,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  prison,  examined  the  pain- 
ful tooth,  the  second  up])er  molar  of  the 
right  side,  but,  on  account  of  its  very 
decayed  state,  and  the  want  of  light, 
declined  to  remove  it  then :  he  ap- 
plied strong  nitric  acid,  telling  tlie 
patient  to  come  again  tlie  next  day. 
After  the  acid  was  api)lied,  the  pain 
ceased,  and  the  patient  thought  no 
more  of  the  tooth ;  but,  on  the  Oth 
November,  he  felt  a  twitching  of  his 
right  cheek,  lasting  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  recurring  three  or  four  times  in 
the  coarse  of  the  day.  At  tliese  times, 
when  tlio  twitching  had  reached  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intensity,  his  jaw  became 
locked,  and  he  lost  the  power  of  speech; 
but  he  had  no  pain  in  the  head,  gid- 
diness, or  sense  of  stupor.  The 
paroxysiim  of  spasm  in  the  muscles  of 


the  right  side  of  the  face  and  jaws  re- 
curred during  the  next  day  (Nov.  7th), 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  fourth 
after  the  examination  of  the  tooth  by 
Mr.  Chatfield,  the  twitching  became 
more  violent,  and  his  jaw  locked ;  he 
had  the  sensation  of  all  his  teetli  on  the 
right  side  falling  out,  and  then  lost 
consciousness.  A  strong  convulsive  fit 
ensued,  which  lasted  half  an  hour  :  the 
same  night  he  had  a  second  fit.  In 
this  attack  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Chat- 
field,  who  describes  it  as  having  had  all 
the  characters  of  an  epileptic  seizure, 
witli  more  marked  distortion  of  the 
right  than  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  ; 
the  right  corner  of  the  mouth  being 
drawn  towards  the  right  ear.  A  third 
fit  of  the  same  kind  followed  within  half 
an  hour  after  his  recovering  from  the 
second.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
fits,  and  after  the  third,  -lie  was  sensi- 
ble. A  full  dose  of  henbane  was  given 
him,  and  he  slept  well  that  night.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  Chatfield,  with  great 
difficulty,  extracted  the  tooth,  together 
with  a  piece  of  bone,  lying  between  the 
fangs,  and  firmly  united  to  them  by 
ossified  periosteum. 

There  was  no  renewal  of  the  fits 
during  the  remainder  of  the  patient's 
stay  at  Shornclifle.  On  the  I!)th 
November  he  returned  to  I^ondnn.  and 
resumed  his  duties  at  ^lillbank  Prison. 
For  nearly  three  weeks  he  remained 
well;  but  on  the  Tth  December,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  he  again  felt  the 
"  twitching"  in  the  right  cheek.  This 
subsided  on  the  application  of  hot 
cloths :  he  then  became  aware  of 
something  projecting  from  the  socket  of 
the  extracted  tooth,  and  with  his  finger 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  dead  bone  \  inch 
long  and  l-(ith  inch  broad,  which  he 
preserved.  Some  "matter,"  he  says, 
escaped  from  the  socket  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening  the  spasmodic  twitching 
of  the  face  recurred  several  times,  and 
the  jaw  became  locked  each  time.  He 
went  to  bed  feeling  well ;  but,  at  'l  a.m. 
(December  8th),  he  awoke  with  spasm 
in  tlie  cheek,  rose  to  get  a  towel  with 
which  to  rub  his  face,  and  quickly  lost 
consciousness.  His  wife  was  awakened 
by  his  falling  on  the  floor  in  a  strug- 
gling fit,  foaming  at  the  nostrils  and 
inoutli.  This  was  followed  by  a  Jialf 
stuiud  state,  and  then  by  sleep,  in  the 
midst  of  wiiieh  a  second  fit  of  convul- 
sions occurred.   At  0  a.m.  he  was  visited 
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by  Mr.  Hunt,*  of  Tacli brook  Sti-eet, 
wlio  found  liim  witli  a  flushed  face,  the 
veins  ot  liis  forehead  tiu-jritl,  liis  mouth 
appiirontly  drawn  sli-fhtly  to  the  right 
side,  and  liis  mind  confused.  While 
!Mr.  Hunt  was  with  him,  spasuiodic 
twitchings  be«[an  in  the  rij^ht  cheek, 
visibly  extended  over  that  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  thence  to  the  whole 
body  :  the  right  half  of  the  body  being 
more  strongly  convulsed  than  the  left. 
This  lit  lasted  only  live  miiuites.  Vene- 
section to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces 
was  iierfonned.  On  first  recovering 
from  the  fit  lie  was  sensible,  but  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  several  hours. 
^Ir.  Hunt  gave  him  a  mixture,  whicli 
contained  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric 
ether  and  ammonia,  directing  that  a 
dose  should  be  taken  whenever  the 
accession  of  a  lit  should  threaten. 

At  4  o'clock  ill  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th  1  first  saw  liim,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hunt.  The  fits  had  not  returned. 
He  felt  weak,  and  his  liead  heavy,  with 
a  dull  pain  in  the  foreliead,  chiefly  on 
the  right  side.  His  pulse  was  of  natu- 
ral volume  and  frequency,  and  very 
soft.  His  skin  and  tongue  were  in  a 
natural  state.  All  symptoms  of  dis 
ordered  cerebral  function  were  absent. 
His  jaw  was  not  painful,  nor  tender  on 
pressure  being  made  over  it  externally, 
and  at  this  time  it  was  not  particularly 
examined.  Only  an  aperient  of  calomel 
and  jalap  was  ordered,  whicli  acted 
freely  the  same  evening. 

The  same  night,  between  10  and  11 
o'clock,  he  suttered  a  return  of  the  epi- 
leptic seizure.  He  had  recovered  from 
it  at  midnight,  when  Mr.  Hunt  saw 
him,  but  his  mind  was  still  confused; 
his  mouth  was  more  drawn  towards  the 
j-ight  side  than  it  had  been  after  the 
?)revious  tit,  and  he  comjdained  of  pain 
LU  the  right  ear,  behind  it,  and  in  the 
forehead  and  cheek  on  the  right  side. 
The  acetum  cantharidis  was  now  ap- 
lied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

I  visited  hira  with  Mr.  Hunt  at  4  r.M. 
on  the  9th  December.  He  still  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  ear  and  of  com- 
mon lieadache.  The  jaw  being  more 
closely  examined,  a  large  open  cavity 
was  found,  from  which  the  tooth,  and 
subsequently    the  piece   of  bone,   had 


*  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentionins:  my 
obligations  to  .\lr.  Huntand  Mr.Chatfield  for  the 
Icnowledfje  of  very  many  of  the  particulars  of 
this  case,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  permission  to 
communicate  them  to  the  Abeniethian  Society. 
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been  drawn.  The  gum  around  was 
slightly  tumid,  and  the  alveolar  jirocess 
was  felt  within  tlie  cavity,  bare,  but  ap- 
2iarciitly  not  dead.  There  was  a  slight 
puriform  discharge  Irom  this  cavity. 
Behind  it  was  a  much  smaller  opening 
in  the  gum,  leading  to  a  stumj). 

It  did  not  ajipear  advisable  to  inter- 
fere further  with  the  wound  in  the  jaw, 
since  no  removable  cause  of  irritation 
could  now  be  discovered ;  but,  as  a 
measure  of  jirecaution,  lest  the  irritation 
in  the  upper  jaw-bone  sliould  induce 
deeper  seated  and  more  serious  mischief, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  sliould  take  two 
grains  of  calomel  every  six  hours.  I 
saw  him  with  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  11th, 
and  again  on  the  16th  December.  At 
the  latter  date  he  had  lost  all  uncom- 
fortable feeling  in  his  head,  the  fits  had 
not  returned,  and  the  openings  in  the 
gum  and  alveolar  jn'ocess  of  the  upper 
jaw  were  closing;  but  be  was  feeble, 
and  suffering  from  ptyalism  ;  the  mer- 
curial pills  having,  tlirougli  mistake, 
been  continued  longer  than  was  in- 
tended He  was  now  ordered  to  take 
quinine,  and  a  uourisliiug  diet.  He 
soon  regained  his  strength,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  returned  to  his 
duties  at  Millbank  Prison. 

He  remained  quite  well  until  the  22d 
of  February,  when  he  had  another  fit. 
This  occurred  between  8  and  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  while  he  wa.s  on  duty, 
and  was  preceded  for  about  ten  minutes 
by  the  usual  warning  symptoms.  He 
had  a  return  of  these  symptoms  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  but  no  tit  fol- 
lowed. On  the  24:tli  or  25th  of  February 
his  mouth  was  examined :  there  was 
still  a  small  opening  in  the  situation  of 
the  socket  from  which  the  tooth  had 
been  extracted  in  November ;  and  in 
the  opening  a  particle  of  bone,  nearly 
detached,  was  detected  by  the  finger- 
nail. This  was  removed.  The  opening 
in  the  gum  soon  afterwards  closed,  and 
the  part  has  remained  sound.  Since 
February  he  has  had  no  fit  or  symptom 
Qf  nervous  disturbance  of  any  kind  or 
degree,  and  at  the  present  time  (Sep- 
tember 16th)  is  in  perfect  health. 

PiEJiARKs. — It  has  long  been  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  in  medicine  that  epi- 
lepsy, in  many  instances,  depends  pri- 
marily on  some  irritation  or  disturbance 
in  a  part  of  the  body  distant  from  the 
central  organs  of  the  nervous  system, — 
in  other  words,  on  an  eccentric  cause 
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Yet  the  recoi-ds  of  medicine  contain 
comparatively  few  clearly  detailed  cases 
of  epilepsy  occuning  after  the  period  of 
childhood  in  which  the  dependence  ot 
the  disease  on  such  eccentric  canse 
was  satisfactorily  traced.  In  instances 
where  the  presumed  local  cause  con- 
sisted in  a  disordered  state  of  one  of  the 
abdominal  or  pelvic  viscera,  there  has 
often  been  room  for  questioning  whe- 
ther this  local  visceral  disorder  and  the 
epileptic  seizures  really  bore  to  each 
other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and,  where  an  obviously  independent 
local  irritation,  such  as  mechanical  in- 
jury of  a  nerve  or  nervous  fibres,  has 
given  rise  to  convulsive  affections  of 
muscles,  these  effects  have  been  more 
fi'equently  of  the  nature  of  tetanus,  or 
local  persistent  spasm,  than  of  recur- 
ring fits  of  epilepsy  ;  or,  if  they  have 
possessed  the  latter  character,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them  and  their 
symptoms  have  very  rarely  been  de- 
scribed in  detail.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  epilepsy  occasioned  by 
rri  tation  of  the  dental  or  masiliary 
branches  of  tlie  fifth  nerve.*  The 
record  of  a  well-marked  instance  could, 
therefore,  hardly  be  superfluous  or  use- 
less. But  I  have  had  an  additional 
reason  for  thinking  the  foregoing  case 
wortliy  of  admission  into  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Abernethian  Society,  in  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  phenomena  it 
presented  may  aftord  a  hint  for  diag- 
nosis in  future  cases  of  similar  or  analo- 
gous nature. 

The  dependence  of  the  e])ileptic  seiz- 
lU'es  in  this  instance  on  irritation  of  a 
filament  of  the  dental  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  Tlie  patient  had  never 
suffered  from  such  attacks — nor,  indeed, 
fi'om  any  nervous  ailment— previous  to 
the  month  of  November  last,  when  the 
iriitation  about  tbe  faugs  of  the  tooth 
bad  evidently  reached  a  high  degree  of 
intensity  ;  a  long  intermission  followed 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth  ;  tlie  attacks 
were  renewed  on  two  occasions  simulta- 
neously witli  the  exfoliation  of  portions 
of  the  alveolar  process  ;  and  they  finally 
ceased  when  the  socket  in  the  Jaw- 
bone closed,  and  the  gum  completely 
healed  ovor  it.  IMoreovcr,  in  each  at- 
tack, there  was  this  remarkable  feature, 
that  the   convulsive   movements  com- 

*  '•'ee  the  casps  relnted  or  cursorily  mentioned 
byMr.Tome8(L)enialSiirsiery,pp.l7San(l242);  and 
by  Dr.  Ashburner  i.On  Dentition,  pp.  95  and  98). 


menced  in  the    muscles   immediately 

contiguous  to  the  seat  of  irritation,  and 
spread  thence  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
And  lastly,  there  was  an  absence  of  ail 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  encephalon, 
or  other  parts,  to  which  the  convulsive 
seizures  could  be  referred;  the  head- 
ache and  drowsiness  following  one  or 
two  of  the  fits  being  obviously  nothing 
more  than  the  condition  of  imperfect 
coma  which  so  commonly  succeeds  to 
an  epileptic  seizure,  in  whatever  way 
caused. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  attacks 
were  indubitably  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tion in  the  alveolus  of  tiie  tooth,  the 
eomf)]ete  development  of  the  epileptic 
paroxysms,  with  all  their  essential  cha- 
racters, seems  to  me  wortiiy  of  notice. 
The  general  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  body  were  attended  by  com])lete 
loss  of  consciousness,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  state  of  stupor  more  or  less 
profound ;  and  nearly  all  the  severe 
attacks  which  the  patient  suffered  after 
his  return  to  London  occurred,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  idiopathic  ejiilepsy, 
during  sleep,  when  the  excitability  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  being  restored,  and 
when  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  tbe  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  mind.  Seve- 
ral questions  of  gi'eat  interest  are  sug- 
gested by  such  a  case  as  this.  Has, 
for  example,  the  fact  yet  been  well  ex- 
plained, that  iiTitation  of  a  centripetal 
nerve  will  excite,  in  one  case,  pain  in  the 
])art  sujjplied  by  it ;  in  another  case, 
the  intense  pain  of  "  tic"  in  a  more 
distant  part;  and,  in  a  third  case,  no 
painful  sensation,  but  only  muscular 
movements?  And  again,  what  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of 
coma  in  epilepsy  as  a  consequence  of 
the  irritation  of  a  sensitive  nerve-fila- 
ment ?  Does  Dr.  Alai-shall  Hall's 
theory  satisfactorily  solve  this  diffi- 
culty? There  questions,  however,  can- 
not be  disctissed  here. 

The  feature  of  the  case  to  which  I 
would  more  especially  direct  attention 
is  the  complete  accordance  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflex  movement  presented 
in  it  with  those  observed  in  experiments 
on  decapitated  animals,  or  in  paralysed 
parts  of  the  human  body.  When,  in  a 
decapitated  frog  or  tortoise,  a  point  in 
the  skin  of  onelimb  is  gently  irritated, 
reflex  movements  are  jiroduced  in  that 
limb  only— that  is  to  say,  in  muscles 
supplied  by  motor  nerves  connected 
with  the  same  part  of  tbe  spinal  cosd 
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to  vvliicli  tl)e  sensitive  or  wiitrii)etal 
nerve  conveys  the  impi-ession  tVom  the 
irritated  sl<iu.  In  ])roportion  as  the 
part  is  irritated  more  stron<?ly,  the 
movements  extend  to  other  limhs,  and 
at  hMii,'th  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
auimal.  In  cases  of  pnraplegfia  in  the 
hiunan  sulijeet,  too,  ticldiug  or  other- 
wise sliyiitly  irritating  tlie  skin  of  one 
foot  causes  a  slifjlit  movement  of  that 
foot,  perhaps  only  of  the  toes :  if  the 
irritation  ho  stronger,  the  whole  limb  is 
)-etra<'ted  ;  and,  if  the  irritaliinty  of  tiie 
sjiinai  cord  at  the  same  time  be  great. 
both  limbs  will  be  forcilily  drawn  up  : 
so.  in  tiiis  case  of  epilepsy,  the  first 
elJ'ecls  of  the  irritation  in  the  alveolus 
was  .spasmodic  movement  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheek  of  the  aifected  side,  then  of 
the  tongue  and  jaw;  and  increase  of 
the  inHuence  on  the  nervous  centre  was 
mantfested,  not  mei-ely  by  the  loss  of 
consciousness,  but  also  by  extension  of 
the  convulsions,  first  over  the  side 'of 
the  heiid  and  face,  and  thence  to  the 
wliole  body ;  it  being  still  observed, 
however,  that  the  movements  were 
stropger  on  the  side  of  the  irritation 
than  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  other  recoi'ded  cases,  where  the 
effects  of  irritation  of  a  dental  filament 
of  the  fifth  nerve  have  been  more 
limited,  they  have  been  distinctly 
localised  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
jaw  on  the  same  side  with  the  irritating 
carise,  or,  beginning  in  these  paits. 
have  extended  only  to  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  and  shoulder  of  the  same  side, 
which  receive  their  motor  nerves  from 
the  nearest  part  of  tiie  spinal  cord. 
Thus,  in  the  fourth  volinne  of  the  Me- 
dico Chirurgical  Transactions,  there  is 
a  case  related  by  ^Ir.  Joiiu  Mitchell,  of 
Kington,  Herefordshire,  in  which  spas 
modic  twitches,  commencing  in  tl)e  left 
side  of  the  face  and  tongue,  extended, 
in  the  more  severe  paroxysms,  to  the 
entire  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  to 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm.  and  left  side 
of  the  tliorax,  and  were  ultimately  re- 
lieved by  the  extraction  of  several  de- 
cayed teeth  from  the  left  side  of  the 
upper  jaw.  And  in  the  following  case, 
communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Kirkes,  the  only  muscles  excited  to  spas- 
modic action  by  irritation  of  a  dental 
nervous  filament  were  those  closing  the 
jaws.  "  A  healthy  elderly  lady  went  to 
have  oue  of  her  back  teeth  stop])ed.  The 
tooth  was  perfectly  comfortable  the 
same  afternoon  and  evening  ;  but  in 
\ 


the  night  'he  lady  awoke  witli  a  sensa- 
tion of  diificulfy  in  opening  her  mouth. 
This  continued  ;  and,  in  the  morning, 
she  was  almost  unable  to  separate  the 
jaws  so  as  to  take  any  breakfast.  The 
jaws  became  more  and  more  fixed  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  continued  so  all  the 
night,  rendering  the  introduction  of 
food  almost  imiiossible.  She  naturally 
attributed  this  singular  condition  to  tiie 
stopped  tooth,  though  there  was  not  the 
least  pain  or  sense  of  discomfort  in  this 
or  any  of  the  teetli.  She  proceeded 
early  the  second  morning  to  her  den- 
tist, who  had  great  difficulty  in  opening 
her  jaws  sufiiciently  to  enable  him  to 
get  at  the  tooth,  which  he  then  re- 
moved, when,  almost  instantaneously, 
the  rigidity  of  the  jaws  ceased,  and 
never  returned.  It  was  not  ascertained 
whether  the  rigid  state  of  the  jaws  was 
due  to  an  aftection  of  the  muscles  of 
both  or  only  one  side  of  the  face."'=!= 

Sue) I  cases  as  these,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  warder  at 
Millbauk  Prison,  illustrate  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  remark  of  Dr.  Watson, 
that,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  it  is  expedient 
to  observe  "  what  mnscles  or  sets  of 
muscles  are  first  affected  by  the  spasm, 
and  in  what  part  the  warning  '  aura'  (if 
there  be  any)  arises  ;  because,  by  accu- 
rately noting  these  particulars,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
]iart  or  organ  in  which  the  irritation 
operates ;  and,  if  we  know  the  seat  of 
the  irritation,  we  shall  be  more  likely 
to  know  its  nature  and  its  cure."  I'he 
first  view  of  such  cases  further  sug- 
gests the  hojie  that,  by  a  more  careful 
ap])lication  of  this  principle,  cases  of 
epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  disorders, 
whicli  now  too  often  baffle  our  efforts 
at  cure,  might  more  frequently  be 
traced  to  local  causes,  especially  irrita- 
tion about  the  teeth,  and  thus  more  fre- 
quently be  brought  nndei-  the  influence 
of  remedial  measui'es.  The  principle 
is,  indeed,  an  important  one.  The 
possibility  of  epilepsy,  local  muscular 
sjjasm,  even  tetanus,  and  certainly 
neuralgia,  being  dependent    on  eccen- 


*  A  similar  case  is  refprrpd  to  by  Haller,  in 
the  words  "  Kx  usto  dente,  nervo  deini<lato, 
msixilL-e  clausse."  But  instances  of  simple 
trismus  from  such  Ciiuscs  are  not  common; 
thouffh  several  cases  a  e  recorded  in  which  in- 
jury to  the  teetli  or  alveoli  has  lieen  followed, 
'first  hy  trismus,  and  then  by  general  tetmus 
(Tome.s,  Dental  Sursrery,  p.  321  ;  and  Gall,  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, 1842,  p.  422). 
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trie  irritation,  and  of  the  seat  of  the 
irritation  being  traced  in  the  manner 
described,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  cases  of  tliese  disordej's  are  inves- 
tigated. And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
its  cure  will  be  tlius  discovered,  except 
in  comparatively  rare  instances.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  cer- 
tainly, no  warning  spasm  or  "  aura" 
ushers  in  the  fit.  And  when  these  pre- 
monitory symptoms  do  exist,  they  serve, 
as  Dr.  Watson's  words  indicate,  only 
occasionally,  not  constantly,  as  a  guide 
to  the  seat  of  the  irritation  on  which 
the  attack  depends.  For,  although  the 
warning  "aura"  and  the  spasms  in  some 
cases  result  from  the  reflected  action  of 
an  eccentric  irritation  seated  in  the 
part  where  they  show  themselves,  they 
in  other  cases  are  occasioned  by  irrita- 
tion in  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  or 
even  by  a  general  or  a  centric  cause 
In  the  latter  cases  the  locality  of  the 
premonitoiy  symptoms  appears  to  de- 
pend on  a  pecidiar  excitability  of  the 
particular  portion  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres which  presides  over  the  affected 
nerves  and  muscles;  this  excitable 
segment  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
being  the  first  to  react  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  distant  or  centric  cause  of 
irritation. 

The  probable  patliology  of  the  cases 
last  referred  to,  as  regards  the  precur- 
sory spasms  or  morbid  sensations,  is 
illustrated  by  the  analogous  instance  of 
local  spasms.  There  are  certain  forms 
of  spasm  of  ft'equent  occurrence  which 
seem  in  most  cases  to  depend  on  this 
morbid  excitability  of  the  particular 
part  of  the  nervous  centres  engaged  in 
then-  production.  Thus  laryngismus 
stridulus  is  not  caused  by  one  special 
kind  of  irritation,  or  by  irritation  of  one 
special  nerve.  The  disposition  to  the 
spasm  is  the  only  fixed  character  of  the 
disease :  the  cause  exciting  it  may  act 
on  almost  any  centripetal  nei've — in  the 
teeth,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  intestines, 
or  even  in  the  skin  :  it  may  be  an  im- 
pression on  a  nerve  of  special  sense,  or 
an  emotion  of  the  mind.  This  has 
been  well  elucidated  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall ;  and  the  same  ])rinciple  is  made 
apparent,  with  regard  to  the  sjiasmodic 
affections  of  the  nniscles  of  the  neck, 
by  the  following  cases,  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  : — 

Master  H.  A ,  a  boy  five  years  old, 

had,  from  the  age  of  three  years  and  a 


half,  been  subject  to  fits  of  spasm  in 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  drew  the 
head  backwards  and  towards  the  left 
shoiflder,  and,  while  they  lasted,  fixed  it 
there.  In  the  earlier  attacks  he  had 
been  seen  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Farre,  who  bad 
traced  them  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  undigested  food  in  the  alimeutaiy 
canal.  The  boy's  mother  told  me  that 
an  emetic  or  an  active  purge  imme- 
diately set  free  the  contracted  muscles ; 
and,  by  my  own  observation  of  several 
of  the  attacks,  I  was  enabled  to  verify 
her  statement.  More  recently  I  was 
called  to  see  the  nephew  of  this  patient 
(the  sou  of  an  elder  brother),  a  child 
aged  ten  months,  and  found  him  labour- 
ing under  a  spasmodic  attack  of  exactly 
tlie  same  kind.  Purging  bad  not  re- 
lieved it :  but  he  was  cutting  Bn  incisor 
tooth.  The  gum  was  freely  lanced,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  quickly  became 
relaxed.  With  everj-  tooth  that  this 
child  afterwards  cm  he  had  a  return  of 
spasm  in  the  muscles  drawing  the  bead 
backwards,  which  as  often  yielded  to 
the  same  remedial  measure.  The  last 
of  his  first  set  of  teeth  came  through 
the  gu  a  some  months  ago,  and  since 
then  h  ^  has  not  suffered  from  the  spas- 
modic attacks. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in. 
these  two  cases,  in  w'hich  spasm  of  the 
same  muscles  was  excited  by  different 
eccentric  irritations,  the  locality  of  the 
spasm  was  determined  by  the  special 
excitability  of  that  part  of  the  spinal 
coz'd  which  is  connected  witli  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  cervical  muscles.  And 
in  the  same  way  the  locality  of  the  first 
movements,  or  of  the  warning  "  aura," 
in  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  probably 
depends  on  a  similar  excitability  of  the 
nervous  centre  of  the  ])art,  and  there- 
fore is  not  indicative  of  the  seat  of  the 
eccentric  exciting  cause,  even  when 
such  a  cause  exists. 

The  question  ])ractically  most  impor- 
tant is.  then,  •whether  the  spasms  or 
warning  "  aura"  really  due  to  eccentric 
irritation  seated  in  or  near  the  affected 
part  have  any  peculiar  characters  by 
which  they  may  be  recognised.  This 
question,  I  believe,  has  not  even  been 
touched  upon  by  writers  on  epilepsy ; 
■  and  the  recorded  cases  of  epilepsy  in 
which  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  re- 
moval of  diseased  teeth  or  other  sources 
of  irritation,  are  so  briefly  related  that 
even  the  circumstances  which  drew  at- 
tention to  the  irritating  cause  are  rarely: 
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alluded  to ;  and,  if  local  spasms  are 
mentioned,  tliey  nro  never  fully  de- 
scriliod.  There  are,  however,  some 
ditloreuces  in  regard  to  the  sent  ot  the 
spasms  wliich  iuniany  iiist'tuces  would 
distiuguisli  tliose  caused  by  tin  irrita- 
tion in  the  part  itself  tVoni  tliose  do- 
pending  on  a  morbid  excitability  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord.  Spasms  of  the  latter  class 
would  most  IVequently  affect  one  or 
other  of  the  parts  which  are  known  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  s])asm  from  in- 
ternal or  centric!  causes,  or  from  distant 
irritations, — such  as  the  larynx,  the 
muscles  closing  the  jaws,  the  neck,  the 
two  hands,  &c. ;  but  spasms  of  the 
former  class  would  not  by  preference  be 
seated  in  such  parts.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  th(>se  spasms,  arising  from  imme- 
diate excito  motory  action,  would  com- 
monly commence  in  parts  having  a 
normal  anatomical  and  physiological 
connection  with  nerves  much  exposed 
to  in-itation,  such  as  tliose  of  the  teeth 
and  alveoli,  or  involved  in  wounds, 
cicatrices,  or  tumours  ;  while  the  locality 
of  the  other  class  of  spasms  is,  of  course, 
independent  of  such  circumstances. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  spasms 
due  to  irritation  in  or  near  the  affected 
part,  which  are  here  indicated,  woidd 
generally  be  obvious  enough  ;  and,  in 
the  cases  where  the  precursory  spasms 
of  epilepsy  have  led  to  the  discovery  ot 
the  cause  and  cure  of  the  disease,  atten- 
tion has  doubtless  been  dii-ected  to 
them  chiefly  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
situation  and  the  presence  there  of  a 
possible  cause  of  imtation.  In  the 
case  of  the  lady  cured  of  ei)ileptic  fits 
by  the  removal  of  a  tumour  from  a  nerve 
beneath  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  Dr. 
Short*  appears  to  have  sought  the  irri- 
tation there,  not  frpin  a  knowledge  that 
anything  abnormal  existed,  but  simply 
from  observing  that  the  spasms  always 
commenced  in  the  muscles  of  that  leg. 
The  mere  unusual  seat  of  the  spasms 
will,  however,  rarely  be  a  sufficient 
guide.  There  were  better  means  of 
diagnosis  in  the  ca'^e  related  by  Sir  B. 
Brodie.l-  where,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
of  twi tellings  in  one  leg  preceding  the 
epileptic  convulsions,  there  was  the  pre- 
sence of  a  musket-ball  in  the  leg,  con- 
stituting an  adequate  cause  of  imtation 
to  the  nerves  of  the  limb 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 

*  Edinbuisjh  Medical    Essays   and   Obsirva- 
\       tions,  vol.  iv.  p.  334,  5th  ed. 

t  On  Local  Nervous  .Y/Tections,  p.  1  j. 


spasms  arise  in  a  part  which  is  liable 
to  be  so  affected  from  various  causes, 
and  yet  is  the  seat  of  a  probable  or  pos- 
sible i^ausc  of  irritation.  Thus  trismus 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  sjiasm  fre((ueutly 
arising  from  centric  or  distant  irritation, 
as  where  it  precedes  tetanus;  but  any 
irritation  about  the  teeth  would  be  ade- 
quate to  cause  it  by  direct  reflex  action; 
and  if,  in  a  case  of  epilejisy,  the 
paroxysms  were  said  to  be  preceded  by 
lockjaw,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease 
were  not  made  clear  by  the  history,  we 
might  be  unable  to  decide  whether  the 
teeth  were  in  fault  or  not.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  others  of  analo- 
gous nature,  the  case  of  the  warder  at 
Millbank  Prison  suggests  that  aid  to- 
wards solving  our  doubts  might  be 
derived  from  a  more  careful  inquiry 
into  the  characters  of  the  precursory 
spasms.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
as  a  striking  feature  of  that  case,  that 
the  convulsive  movements,  beginning 
in  the  muscles  of  the  cheek,  extended 
gradiiilly  to  those  of  the  tongue  and 
jaw,  and  thence  to  the  side  of  the  head 
and  face  generally,  before  they  affected 
the  whole  body.  Tlie  same  peculiiiiity 
was  observed  in  the  analogous  case  of 
convulsive  movements  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  which  has  been  quoted 
from  the  ^Medico  Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions; and,  in  a  third  case,  related  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1  SOI,  where  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  nerve  of  one 
thumb,  originating  in  mechanical  in- 
jury, gave  rise  to  spasmodic  jxiroxysms 
ending  sometimes  in  coma,  the  muscu- 
lar spasms  commencing  in  the  thumb 
li.id  the  same  character  of  extending 
gradually  uj)  the  limb  to  the  trunk  A 
little  consideration,  indeed,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  local  spasms  ought  gene- 
rally to  possess  niore  or  less  of  this 
character  when  they  result  from  an 
eccentric  irritation  acting  on  healthy 
nervous  centres,  and  producing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  physiological  laws,  reflex 
muscular  movements  in  the  parts  with 
which  the  irritated  nerve  has  normal 
relations.  If  such  be  the  case — if 
spasms  arising  from  irritation  in  or 
near  the  affected  part  commence  con- 
stantly in  the  same  muscle  or  lim  ted 
group  of  muscles,  and  extend  gradually 
to  otiur  muscles  in  the  order  of  their 
contiguity,  in  consequence  of  the  excito- 
mo  ory  influence  conveyed  to  the  ner- 
vous centre  extending  progressively  to 
the  motor  nerves  arising  Jrom  the  next 
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coutiguous  parts  of  the  same  lateral  half 
of  the  spiual  cord — this  is  a  distinctive 
character;  for  local  muscular  spasms, 
whicii  are  the  mere  manifestation  of 
the  special  excitability  of  tlie  particular 
part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  presid- 
ing over  the  affected  muscles,  involve  at 
once  the  whole  group  of  muscles,  or  the 
muscles  of  an  entire  i-egion,  as  the  neck, 
or  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  and  do  not  extend  from  a 
centre  gradually  to  neiglibouring  parts. 
How  far  the  distinctions  here  pointed 
out  are  applicable  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis in  epilepsy  must  be  determined 
by  future  oLsei-vation.  But  there  cer- 
tainly appear  to  me  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that,  at  least  in  some  cases,  both 
of  local  spasm  and  of  epilepsy  com- 
mencing witl)  spasm,  a  closer  attention 
to  tlie  mode  of  commencement  and  in- 
crease of  the  convulsive  movements,  as 
well  as  the  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  liability  of  the  particular  part  to 
spasm  from  internal  causes,  will  aid  in 
determining  whether  the  cause  is  to  be 
sought  there,  and  relief  attempted  by 
the  removal  of  a  possible  cause  of  irri 
tettion  seated  m  or  near  the  affected 
part. 

In  most  cases  of  epilepsy  the  history 
will  much  aid  the  diagnosis  of  the 
cause,  connecting  the  disease,  perhaps, 
in  its  origin  and  course,  with  a  special 
irritation.  Tlie  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  a  case  of  epilepsy  is,  indeed,  generally 
speakiug,  a  far  more  important  mode  of 
investigation  than  is  the  obsei'vation  of 
the  precursory  symptoms;  for  in  eveiy 
"variety  of  the  malady  the  history  may 
throw  light  on  its  pathology;  while  the 
warning  "  aura"  and  sjiasms  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  present,  and  may 
be  absent  even  where  the  disease  arises 
from  an  eccentric  cause,  if  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  generally  very  sus- 
ceptible of  the  morbid  influence. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  disease  usually  so  in- 
tractable, any  occasional  aid  to  be  de- 
rived fiom  these  syni])toms  cannot 
wisely  be  neglected ;  and  tlie  principal 
object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  has 
been,  by  directing  attention  to  the  dif 
ferences  which  the  spasms  in  diffei-ent 
cases  present,  to  render  any  infoi-ma- 
tion  they  are  capable  of  afJbrding  more 
easily  availalde. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  epileptic 
"aura"  likewise  presents  differences 
corresponding  with  the  conditions  on 
which  it  depends;  but  the  investigation 
of  its  obnractors  will  always  be  more 


difficult,  since  they  can  be  learned  only 
from  the  relation  of  the  patient,  wMle 
spasmodic  movements  may  be  observed 
by  others,  perhaps  by  the  medical 
attendant  himself,  and  may  still  for  a 
time  give  valuable  intormation  after 
tlie  patient  has  lost  consciousness. 

CASE    OF    PEEMAXENT    STRICTURE   OF    THE 
(ESOPHAGUS.        BY  PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.D. 

DuHiXG  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  Ky.,  I  was  invited  by 
Professor  Rogers  to  see,  with  him,  a  case  of 
dysphagia  constrtcta,  wmch  had  been  under 
his  care  for  a  few  weeks.  The  patient  was 
a  midatto  boy,  aged  3  years,  who,  some 
four  months  previously,  liad  swallowed, 
through  inadvertence,  a  portion  of  caustic 
potash.  In  its  cleUquesccut  stale  he  had 
taken  it  for  candy.  The  act  was  immediately 
followed  by  alarming  symptoms,  but  wiiich, 
unfortiinateLy,  were  attempted  to  be  com- 
bated exclusively  by  domestic  remedies. 

When  Dr.  Rogers  first  saw  the  case,  the 
dysphagia  was  so  great  that  fluids  could 
with  difficulty  be  swallowed  ;  and  a  bougie 
was  now  at  once  arrested  in  the  oesophagus 
by  an  apparently  permanent  stricture. 
We  were  not  certain  that  any  nourishment 
ever  entered  it.  The  patient's  constant  cry 
was  for  water,  which  he  would  swallow  down 
to  tile  obstruction,  retain  it  a  few  minutes 
and  then  reject  it  from  his  mouth.  Ho  rapidly 
emaciated.  Ice-cream,  milk  and  water, 
beef-tea,  &c.,  were  recommended  ;  and,  if" 
none  of  these  could  be  g,j)ten  down,  nu- 
tritious enemata  to  sustain  the  system. 

The  stricture  was  situated  six  inches  from 
the  dental  arches— below  the  most   usual 
seat  for  such  affection  — wMch  is  the  con- 
nection of  the  pharynx  with  tlie  cesophagus. 
The  middle  of  December  last,  this  patient 
becoming  daily  more  feeble,  was  presented 
to  the  class  at  tlie  college  clinic,  with  the 
view  to  an  operation,  should  one  be  deemed 
advisable.     He  was  now  reduced  almost  to 
skin  and  bones  ;  neither  could  his  pulse  be 
discerned  at  the  wrists.      It  was  not  until 
he  arrived  at   this  low  condition  that  his 
master  consented  to  consider  the  question 
of  opsopliagotomy.     It  was  decided  in  con- 
sultation not  to  operate,  and  the  dcatii   of 
the  patient  was  predicted  as  probable  dining 
the  first  cold  spell  of  weather.      About  ten 
days  after  this,  a  post-mortem   revealed  a 
permanent  contraction  with   tliickennig  of 
the  cjcsoiiliagus— the  diameter  of  tlic  stric- 
tured  portion  being  reduced  to  about  a  line 
for  an  mch  and  a  quarter,  and  wiiit-h  was 
also   quite    to  tuous  in   its  course.       The 
stomach  was  contracted  and  reduced  to  a 
very  small  capacity  ;  but  the  ileum,  to  our 
aurprise,  was  largely  di.-'lcnded  witli   (irces. 
—  Southern  Medical  end  Surgical  JournaL 
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FBIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1851. 

We  insert  in  another  part  of  this  muii- 
ber,  and  opportunely  to  the  commence- 
ment of  another  ujedieal  session,  a  letter 
seriously  impeaching  the  present  system 
of  examining  candidates  for  a  medical 
license  or  diploma.  While  we  do  not 
concur  in  all  the  opinions  of  the  writer 
of  this  letter,  we  think  his  remarks  on 
the  Grinding  System  deserving  of  the 
serious  attention  of  our  Boards  of 
Examiners.  We  know  the  writer,  and 
believe  that  he  is  only  truthfully  stating 
facts  which  have  come  under  his  own 
knowledge ;  and  a  sad  picture  does  his 
letter  present  of  the  actual  state  of 
medical  education,  and  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  best  intentions  to  improve  it 
maybe  nullified.  "Gentlemen/jre/jorerf 
for  fioe  pounds  for  tlie  Colleges  of  Phy 
siciaus  and  Surgeons,  the  Apothecaries 
Hall,  and  University  of  London  !"  Such 
is  the  announcement  which  meets  the 
student  on  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis; 
and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  expe 
rience  of  Observ.^tor,  a  man  cannot 
feel  secure  of  procuring  his  diploma 
except  by  following  sooner  or  later  the 
CHiTcnt  which  leads  him  into  the  vortex 
of  the  grinding  system. 

The  evil  of  "grinding"  has  been  long 
known  to  exist,  but  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  actually  carried  is  probably  not 
known  to  any  one  Board  of  Examiners. 
Let  a  man  be  ever  so  industrious, — let 
him  attend  lectures  and  hospital  prac- 
tice with  exemplary  assidiiitv,  and  have 
a  mind  well  stored  with  professional 
knowledge, — still  as  a  rule  he  dreads  to 
encounter  Hall,  College,  or  Univeraity, 
unless  he  has  undergone  that  prelimi- 
nary "  stuffing"  which  the  regular  rou- 
tine  of  Hall,  College,  and    University 


questions  has  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary. OnsERVATOH  clearly  shows  how  a 
well  informed  man  may  incur  the  risk  of 
rejection :  he  does  not  come  up  to  the 
artificial  standard  which  his  examiners 
by  routine  and  habit  have  fixed  for  a 
successful  candidate  ; — he  has  omitted 
to  inform  himself  of  the  latest  discovery 
in  some  branch  of  medical  science  .--he 
is  not  up  in  the  caccdyle  series ; — he 
cannot  enumerate  the  262  orders  of  one 
of  Lindley's  Classes  of  the  Natural 
System ;  and  is  unable  to  refer  a  plant 
on  the  table  to  the  acece,  -  if  era, — inete, 
—  idece,  or  some  other  a.  If  asked  to 
assign  to  its  proper  order  an  "  Hexape- 
taloideous  herbaceous  monocotyledon 
with  a  superior  ovarium,  a  half  glu- 
maceous  regular  perianthium,  a  pale 
soft  testa,  a  single  style,  capsular  fruit, 
and  an  embryo  next  the  hilura,"  he 
gives  the  vegetable  problem  up  in  de- 
spair !  He  has  not  been  ground  for 
this  sort  of  botany,  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  words  is  substituted  for  a 
knowledge  of  things,  and  he  is  either 
rejected,  or  he  receives  a  lecture  u}30n  his 
deficiencies.  The  "  gi'ound"  candidate 
will  show  much  erudition,  obtain  lus 
license  with  credit,  but  have  every 
thing  to  learn  after  be  has  obtained  it. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  evil?  and 
What  is  the  remedy?  We  agree  with 
Observator  in  thinking  that  the  princi- 
pal cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  men,  however  learned  or  experienced, 
have  their  crotchets  in  scientific  matters, 
and  these  crotchets  will  protrude  them- 
selves when  their  owners  are  called 
upon  to  test  the  knowledge  of  junior 
candidates.  Our  Boards  of  Examiners, 
if  we  except  that  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  which  annually  undef 
goes  a  partial  change,  are  permanent. 
In  the  course  of  time,  an  examiner  thus 
occupying  a  permanent  office  must  make 
known  his  o'jiriions  and  peculiar  views; 
he  may  be  efil^ctually  gauged  by  shai-p- 
witted  men,  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
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his  questions  and  the  answers  which 
will  be  most  satisfactoiy  to  him.  It 
was  remarked  of  the  late  Professor 
Daniel],  when  Examiner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  that,  although  nomi- 
nally instituting  an  examination  in 
Chemistry,  his  questions  always  bore 
on  Chemical  philosophy,  and  the  Vol- 
taic pile.  In  consequence  of  this, 
there  was  a  very  great  demand  for  his 
book  just  before  the  examinations  took 
place.  The  same  princijile  holds  in 
other  cases:  and  one  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  this  system  is,  that  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  botany,  medici  e,  and  che- 
mistry, taught  in  the  schools,  are  mea- 
sured and  valued  only  as  they  meet 
the  requirements  or  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  members  of  our  E.v.amining 
Boards.  The  object  of  the  student 
is  to  pass  his  examination:  he  can- 
not do  this  without  looking  to  the 
peculiar  views  of  his  examiners.  Thus, 
then,  tlie  mode  of  teaching  must  bend 
to  the  style  of  examinations  for  the 
time  being,  or  the  anxious  student  has 
no  other  alternative  than  to  resort  to 
the  giinder.  There  must  be  something 
defective  in  a  system  which  leads  to 
such  results :  for  professors  of  the 
branches  of  medical  science,  who  do 
not  occupy  examinerships,  cannot  be 
expected  to  surrender  their  independent 
views,  which  in  some"  instances  may 
be  based  on  sound  experience  and  ob- 
servation, to  doctrines  probably  in  some 
cases  derived  from  reading  or  second- 
hand information.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  necessarily  so,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  a  man 
through  talent,  accident,  or  good  for 
tune,  occupies  an  examinership,  he  is 
thenceforth  to  be  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute oracle  in  the  science  in  which  he 
professes  to  examine,  and  to  control 
the  opinions  of  others  who  may  have 
been  engaged  for  an  equally  long  or 
even  longer  period  in  tho  practical 
study  of  tho  subject. 


The /jermanency  of  Examining  boards, 
consisting  of  asmall  number  of  persons, 
has  then  a  s'rong  tendency  to  encourage 
grinding,  and  to  mould  medical  teaching 
to  a  routine  set  of  opinions  and  doc- 
trines. However  a  student  may  respect 
the  views  of  his  teacher,  if  they  be  ad- 
verse to  those  of  his  examiner  he  has 
no  option  but  either  to  surrender  them 
or  to  incur  the  risk  of  rejection. 

What',  then,  is  the  remedy?  Obser- 
VATOR  points  to  one  which  we  think 
must  hereafter  be  adopted,  if  there  be 
reaPy  an  intention  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  professional  man.  Let  the  list  of 
examiners  embrace  all  living  within  a 
given  district,  who  are  competent  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  candidates;  and  let 
this  list  include  those  who  either 
teach  or  have  taught  the  special  sub- 
jects upon  which  examinations  are 
instituted.  Let  the  names  be  taken 
in  rotation  on  the  principle  of  the 
jury  lists,  so  that  no  man  shall  know 
whom  he  will  examine,  or,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  who  will  be  his  examiner.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  bias,  let  it  be  a  rule 
that  if  the  examiner  be  a  teacher,  he 
shall  not  be  competent  to  examine  a 
pupil  of  his  own  school.  A  fee  fund 
might  be  created,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  after  the  expenses  were  paid: 
each  examiner  would  receive  his  share, 
according  to  the  number  of  attendances. 
The  system  of  permanent  examiner- 
ships  with  fixed  salaries  has  had  a 
long  trial,  and  has  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction. We  believe  that  the  meinbers 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  who  can 
not  under  their  Act  help  themselves  in 
the  matter,  are  very  desirous  of  a 
change ;  and  we  trust  that  in  the  gene- 
ral reform  of  medical  education  and 
practice,  this  subject  will  receive  the 
consideration  which  it  deserves. 


In  our  weekly  record  of  tho  proceedings 
of  flio  .'Vcadcniy  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
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we  have  given  a  short  abstract  of  a 
voliimiuous  report  rolativo  to  tlie  ap 
ponraiice  of  the  Swhatinc  Sicknkss  in 
France.  This  disease,  called  by  the 
French  la  Suette  yUiaire,  has  of  late 
yeaxs  appeared  epidemically  iu  ditierent 
2iarts  of  France  at  various  peiiods,  and 
•witli  some  variations  as  to  severity. 

Tlio  occurrence  of  the  Sweatinjj  Sick- 
ness on  the  Continent  cannot  be  devoid 
of  interest  to  ourselves.  The  epidemic 
that  has  been  recently  noticed  in  France, 
appears  to  differ  only  in  degree  from  the 
Sweating  Sickness  that  devastated  Eng- 
land in  1485,  I0O6,  1517,  15.?H,  and 
1551.  In  Fnince  it  has  appeared  con- 
currently with  Choleka  and  Typhus; 
in  England  it  was  coincident  with  Ma- 
lignant Fever,  Plague.  Famine,  &c. ; 
in  both  countries  it  has  been  prevalent 
when  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  people  has  been  debased. 

The  documents  upon  which  the  re- 
port presented  to  the  Academy  has  been 
founded  have  not  been  compiled  from 
books ;  they  are  the  result  of  direct  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  disease;  they 
record  facts, — hence  they  demand  our 
attention. 

We  have  in  these  documents  the 
pi'ominent  featm*es  exhibited  by  a  pes- 
tilence which  is  new  to  this  genera- 
tion ;  and  although  the  Commission 
observe  that  they  rather  indicate  the 
points  upon  which  information  relative 
to  this  disease  is  still  wanting,  than 
actually  supply  it,  they  are  neverthe- 
less of  undoubted  interest  and  value,  as 
they  contribute  matter  to  the  history 
of  epidemics. 

Epidemic  diseases,  it  is  obvious,  will 
generally  he  more  active  in  proportion 
to  the  density  of  the  populations  among 
which  they  appear.  At  the  present  day 
there  is  no  change  more  evident  and  cer- 
tain among  those  which  mark  a  transition 
state  of  society  than  that  of  the  increase 
of  town  populations  at  the  expense  of 
tliose  of  rural  districts ;  and  this  gradual 


change  produces,  as  one  of  its  conse- 
quences, a  concentration  of  the  force  of 
epidemic  visitations  in  large  cities.  We 
would,  tliercfore,  while  disowning  the 
character  of  aliirmists,  call  attention  to 
the  plain  warning  that  is  here  conveyed 
to  us, — not  to  suffer  time  to  pass  away 
in  words  about  sanitary  improvements, 
while  we  should  be  dealing  with  facts. 

The  reappearance  in  a  neigh bonring 
country  of  a  disease  which  spi'ead  such 
terror  in  tlie  middle  ages,  and  led  to  a 
fearful  amount  of  mortality,  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  bo  contemplated  with  in- 
difference. The  edicts  of  an  iucompe- 
;  tent  Board  of  Health  will  neither  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  nor 
mitigate  its  severity,  _if,  after  the  long 
interval  of  three  centuries,  it  should 
again  show  itself  in  England. 


iUcbicfos. 

Observations  on  the  Site  and  Construc- 
tion of  Hospitals.     By  Sir   Geokgk 
Ballixgall,  M.  D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon 
to    the   Queen   and   to   H.R.H.    the 
Duchess  of  Kent ;   Regius  Professor 
of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgli      -Ito.  pp.   19.     Edin- 
burgh :     Maclachlan    and    Stewart. 
185 1. 
The  author  of  this  work  was  solicited 
to  couti'ibute  the  article  "  Hospital"  to 
the  Cyclopoedia  of  Surgery  :    that  un- 
dertaking, our  readers  are  aware,   was 
never  completed;  Sir  George  Ballingall's 
article    was     subsequently     separately 
printed,  and  was  briefly  noticed  by  us 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  our  present 
sei'ies.     Tlie  essay  now  before  us  con- 
sists of  the  revision  and  enlargement 
of  that  paper,  and  demands  more  than 
a  mere  notice  at  our  hands.     We  sliall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  present  a  full 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  this   very 
valuable  mouograph. 

The  author,  in  the  first  place,  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  hosjutals, 
and  states  the  well-known  fact  tluit  no 
account  of  Civil  Hospitals  exists  before 
the  Christian  Era,  —  a  fact  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity,  which    universally   acts  upon 
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and  carries  out  to  the  utmost  the  Sa- 
maritan spirit.  We  have,  liowever, 
read  somewhere  that  a  liospilal  did 
exist  before  Christiiiuity,  but  it  was  de- 
voted to  Dogs.'- 

Some  of  the  earliest  of  the  hospitals 
in  this  country  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated, the  author  remai'ks,  to 
patieiufi  labourinaf  under  particular 
forms  of  disease,  as  the  I^azar  licuises  of 
Scotland.  The  first  general  hospital 
erected  in  En,i,'land  was  that  founded  at 
Canterbury,  in  1070.  by  Lanfrauc,  Arch 
hishop  of  that  See, — one  of  the  count- 
less advanta<.fes  of  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion introduced  into  England  by  the 
Conqueror.  Among  the  earli  st  pro- 
vincial hos])itals  were  the  Radcliffe 
Infii'mary  at  Oxford,  and  the  Infirmary 
at  Bristol,  oriwiually  fitted  up  under  the 
sugLjestions  of  the  ))l)ilanthropic  Howard. 
The  author  refers  to  seveial  other  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  his- 
torical part  of  his  subject. 

In  selecting  the  site  of  a  hospital,  the 
characters  of  the  soil,  elevation,  salu- 
brity, &c.  of  the  position,  require  more 
careful  attention  than  is  often  bestowed. 
This  lias  been  frequently  seen  in  the 
evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  choice 
of  an  insalubrious  site. 

The  author  deprecates  all  superfluous 
ornament  or  elaboi-ate  designs  in  the 
construction  of  hospitals.  "The  house 
itself  becomes  faulty,  standing  in  need 
of  constant  and  expensive  repairs  ;  but 
■we  cannot  bring  our  minds  to  throw 
down  a  building  which  has  become 
interesting  for  its  liistory,  venerable  for 
its  antiquity,  and  of  wliich  the  orna- 
mental front  is,  perhaps,  the  only  re- 
maining monument  of  an  age  gone  by." 
These  poetical  (eelings  do  not,  however, 
always  stand  in  the  w-ay  of  tlie  renova- 
tion of  ancient  hospitals.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  refacing  of 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where 
the  venerable  appearance  of  the  old 
building  has  been  destroyed  by  a  new 
casing  of  stone. 

Sir  (i.  Ballingall  is  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  sick  if  all  hospitals  were  built,  like 
some  London  bouses,  to  last  only  a 
given  number  of  years.  "Old  build- 
ings," the  author  states,  "have  some- 


*  Since  writing:  tlie  above,  we  have  read  the 
descriptio'i  of  the  Fnrsee  Hospital  for  Animals 
at  Bonnbay,  by  Ur.  Uerncastlc,  in  his  "  Voyage 
to  China." 


times  become  unfavourable  to  health 
from  causes  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
or  to  specify."  In  support  of  this  in- 
definite opinion  the  author  quotes  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Hotel-Dieu 
at  Paris,  perhaps  the  oldest  liospital  in 
modern  Europe,  as  contrasted  witli  that 
in  more  reeient  buildings.  The  author 
also  cites  the  statement  by  the  late  JMr. 
iiiston,  that  for  some  time  alter  the 
opening  of  Univeisity  College  Hospital, 
tlie  rate  of  mortality  after  amputation 
did  not,  he  believed,  exceed  one  in 
twenty.  Nevertheless,  without  more 
specific  reasons  tor  the  fact,  we  cannot 
attribute  such  statistical  varieties  to  the 
mere  antiquity  of  a  building,  more 
especially  in  past  ages,  when  ground 
was  less  valuable,  and  houses  and  public 
buildings  were  frequently  built  on  a 
inucli  larger  scale  than  can  ordinarily 
be  afforded  in  the  present  day.  At  the 
same  time  we  fully  admit  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  "  hospitals  are  not 
necessarily  or  even  advantageously  made 
of  an  expensive  character." 

The  annual  cleansing,  whitewashing, 
and  repairing  the  walls  of  the  wards  of 
hospitals,  if  performed  thoroughly  and 
carefully,  would  be,  as  the  author  sug- 
gests, a  certain  means  of  promoting  the 
salubrity  of  the  wards. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  a  hospital, 
the  author  with  justice  objects  to  the 
quadrangular  form,  as  favouring  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  air:  this 
must  certainly  occur,  unless  the  quad- 
rangle be  very  spacious.  The  best  form 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  free  access 
of  air  and  light.  Sir  G.  Ballintfall  sug- 
gests, is  that  of  the  letter  H-  In  this 
form  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital 
is  built,  and  which  the  author  considers 
"  one  of  the  neatest,  most  commodious 
and  compact  little  hospitals"  with  wliich 
he  is  acquainted. 

The  minor  details  and  arrangements 
of  the  interior  are  all  considered  by  the 
author,  who  enforces  the  great  import- 
ance of  ]ilacing  the  wards  on  such  an 
elevation  as  to  ensure  thorough  and 
free  ventilation, — a  complete  passage  of 
air  through  the  building  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Perfect  ventilation  is  much 
favoured  by  having  the  wards  wide, 
lofty,  and  long  :  numerous  small  wards, 
or  several  pajtitions  dividing  a  larger 
ward,  obstruct  ventilation,  and.  as  the 
author   observes,   aive   the   attendants 
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1)1  well  more  work  to  do  iu  cloauing  and 

wiisliing  llie  floors. 

Tlio  caj)acity  of  a  ward  detorniiues 
the  luinibor  of  beds  that  it  may  judi- 
ciously eoutaiu.  Sir  G.  Ballingall  tinds 
that  the  Government  Cieneral  Hospitals, 
naval  and  military,  give  an  average  of 
nine  liuudrod  and  eiglity-four  cuhicfeet 
of  s])aco  for  each   patient;    the  Metro- 

{)olitan  Hospitals,  those  of  London, 
)ul)lin,  and  Edinburgh,  nine  hundred 
and  forty-seven  eubie  feet ;  and  the 
Provincial  Hospitals  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four  cubic  feet.  One  thousand 
cubic  feet  the  author  thinks  a  fair  allow- 
ance in  this  climate  for  General  Hospi- 
tals. For  convalescents,  or  those  labour- 
ing under  slight  ailments,  eight  hundred 
cubic  feet  may  be  considered  sufficient 
for  eaidi  person. 

U'lie  author's  remarks  upon  the  ven- 
tilation of  liospitalsare  clear  andconcise: 
the  subject  is  divested  of  much  of  the 
difficulty  that  is  usually  supposed  to 
attend  it.  The  principle  pointed  out  is 
simply  the  removal  of  heated  and  im- 
pure air  from  above,  and  the  su]j])ly  of 
an  influx  of  fresh  pure  air  from  below  =:= 
The  manner  of  applying  the  principle 
to  circumstances  is  also  clearly  laid 
down.  The  author  speaks  veiy  highly 
of  Dr.  Ai-nott's  plan  of  ventilating  rooms 
Toy  the  apertures  in  the  fronts  of  the 
chimuies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  the 
author  gives  a  list  of  works  on  Hos- 
pitals. 

This  pajjer  will  he  found  of  great  ser- 
vice to  all  who  are  engaged  either  upon 
the  designing  or  erection  of  hospitals ; 
both  the  architect  and  the  medical  and 
surgiccU  superintendents  may  hence 
derive  suggestions  of  the  gi'eatest  prac- 
tical value. 


On  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Spinal 
Curvatures  and  Deformities  of  the 
Chest  and  Limbs ;  being  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience.  By  Mrs. 
Godfrey,  Kenshaw  Street,  Liverpool. 
8vo.    pp.    90.      London  :    Churchill. 

The  claims  to  attention  possessed  by 
Mrs.  Godfrey  as  a  female  writer  on  a 
medical  subject,  are,  that  her  husband 
is  a  surgeon  of  long  e.xperience  and 
practice,  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 

*  This  principle  is  efficiently  carried  out  by  a 
Bimple  and  elegant  contrivance  devised  by  Dr. 
Chowne. 


of  assisting  him  at  his  examinations  of 
female  jjatienis  who  consulted  \\\ni  for 
affections  of  the  sj)iue,  &c.,  and  that  in 
this  way  her  attention  had  been  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  class  of  cases  to 
which  she  has  since  entirely  devoted 
herself.  Li  order  to  qualify  lierself  for 
the  task  which  she  had  undertaken,  Mrs. 
Godfrey  appears  to  have  studied  anatomy 
toacertainextent,andthus,with  theaid  of 
her  husband's  instructions,  has  acquired 
suthcieut  inlbrmatiou  and  experience  on 
the  treatment  of  deformities  of  the  spine, 
&c.,  to  entitle  her  work  to  a  resjiectfid. 
reception  at  the  hands  of  medical  men. 
Besides  these  extrinsic  claims,  we  think 
that  the  work  has  intrinsic  merits  whick 
will  gain  for  it  more  than  an  ephemeral 
notice  or  mere  hasty  perusal. 

"  Mrs.  Godfrey's  principle  of  treatment 
is  to  dismiss  all  instruments  and  mecha- 
nical contrivances  which  resti'ain  the 
movements  of  the  body,  and  to  use  fric- 
tions, manipulations,  exercise,  kc,  by 
which  the  displaced  or  distoi'ted  limbs 
and  bones  are  gradually  restored  to  their 
natural  state,  in  at  least  a  large  majo- 
rity of  cases,  and  relief  and  ameliora- 
tion of  deformity  are  afibrded  to  the 
minority."  We  extract  a  case  in  illus- 
tration : — 

"  When  this  lady  fh'st  came  to  me"  (the 
case  was  one  of  long  standing)  "  the  sup- 
jDOrts  and  stays  were,  at  my  request,  laid 
aside,  and,  instead  of  them,  a  bodice,  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  her  dress-body,  wag 
substituted.  Manipulation  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  with  the  use  of  animal  oil, 
was  resorted  to  ;  and  the  fingers  were  forced 
as  low  as  possible  between  the  ribs  on  the 
left  side,  which  were  much  depressed  and 
inverted,  causing  the  shoulder  to  sink.  The 
muscles  between  the  extended  ribs  of  the 
right  side  were  worked  down  upon,  and  the 
ribs  compressed  together  with  both  hands, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  approximate, 
thereby  attenuating  the  muscles.  By  this 
method  the  left  side  derived  equal  benefit 
with  the  i-ight  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  to  see 
how  the  left  ribs  extend,  and  the  muscles 
rise,  while  those  on  the  right  are  pressed 

togetlier In    connection   with   the 

above  treatment,  the  lady  was  put  under 
a  coiu"se  of  extension  exercises,  resting 
in  the  recumbent  position  between  them. 
....  At  the  end  of  six  months  her  figure 
was  quite  jjerfect"   (p.  10). 

The  only  machinery  used  by  Mrs. 
Godfrey  consists  of  weights  attached  to 
cords,  to  be  drawn  up  and  down,  and 
a  gymnastic  ladder.     The  authoress  re- 
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pudiates  the  method  of  cutting  down 
upon  the  muscles  as  sti'ongly  as  she 
does  the  system  of  artificial  supports 
and  machinery  for  pressure,  extension, 
&c.  &c.  Equally  empliatically,  and  with 
much  justice,  does  Mrs.  Godfrey  inveigh 
against  the  constant  recumhent  posture. 

Many  cases  are  related  in  which  the 
treatment  liere  recommended  has  been 
found  successful  in  tlie  cure  of  distor- 
tions of  the  limbs  as  well  as  in  spinal 
curvatures. 

The  observations  on  the  use  of  stays 
are  worthy  of  notice.  The  authoress 
follows  a  judicious  middle  course,  not 
doubting  or  denying  the  injurious  con- 
sequences that  have  resulted  from  tlieir 
misuse,  but  pointing  out,  also,  that 
equal  or  greater  injury  maybe  produced 
Tjy  bauds,  strings,  buttons,  &c.,  unless 
•very  carefully  adjusted.  The  authoress 
relates  several  instances  of  curvature 
produced  by  the  unequal  pressure  of 
the  shoulder-straps  of  girls'  dresses. 
On  the  whole,  Z\lrs.  Godfrey  is  of  opi- 
nion that  less  harm  has  been  done  by 
stays  than  by  some  other  articles  of 
dress. 

]Mrs.  Godfrey  in  like  manner  shows 
very  great  judgment  in  her  observations 
xxpon  the  eifect  of  postm-e,  as  predis- 
posing cliildren  to  deformity.  We  can 
also  confidently  commend  this  lady's 
advice  with  regard  to  children's  exer- 
cises and  sports.  Oii  this  point  we 
quote  the  following  remarks,  whicli  will 
fairly  representthe  style  of  the  authoi  ess, 
which  is  throughout  easy,  without  being 
diffuse  or  light. 

"  If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  various 
attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body  which, 
occur  in  fencing,  dancing,  swimming,  shut- 
tle-cock playing,  and  some  of  the  better 
class  of  gymnastic  exercises,  we  find  tliat 
they  are  not  less  gi-acefid  and  beneficial  to 
the  young  who  engage  in  them  than  pleas- 
ing to  those  by  whom  they  are  witnessed, 
just  because  they  are  in  perfect  harmony 
•with  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
structure  and  mode  of  action  of^he  jomts, 
ligaments,  and  muscles  by  whieli  they  are 
executed.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with 
some  of  the  anomalous  exercises  which 
were  at  one  time  so  fashionable,  and  which 
are  not  yet  extinct  in  schools  and  gymnasia, 
and  which  seem  to  have  for  tlieir  chief  ob- 
ject the  conversion  of  young  men  and 
women  into  foresters,  firemen,  or  savages, 
rather  than  into  beings  who  are  to  continue 
to  have  the  use  of  stairs,  ladders,  can-iages, 
steamboats,  and  other  conveniences  of  civi- 
lized life,"&c.  &c.  (p.  58). 


Diet,  clothing,  general  regimen,  edu- 
cation, mental  exertion,  &c.,  with  refer- 
ence to  children,  are  all  in  turn  treated 
by  the  autho.tess  in  this  work.  We 
are  usually  most  jealous  in  guarding 
the  uon  -  professional  public  against 
])seudo-medical  works  written  by  non- 
professional persons.  The  work,  how- 
ever, which  we  bere  bring  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  forms  a  stiiking 
exception. — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  alto- 
ther  regarded  as  a  non-professional 
work.  It  is  full  of  good  sense,  and 
of  the  results  of  experience  improved 
by  good  powers  of  observation,  and 
coiTected  by  study  and  opportunities 
which  the  authoress  has  turned  to  ad- 
vantage. 


Lectures  on  the  German  Mineral  Waters, 
and  on  their  Rational  Employment  for 
the  Cure  of  certain  Chronic  Diseases. 
By  SiGisMUND  SuTRo,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  the  German  Hospital, 
&c.  &c.  Small 8vO. pp. 431.  London: 
Parker.     1851. 

We  give  the  author's  object  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work  in  his  own  words. 
Pieferring  to  the  works  of  previous 
writers  on  the  Baths  of  Germany,  Dr. 
Sutro  remarks : — 

"  But  though  they  have  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  gi'eat  amomit  of  information  in 
a  very  pleasing  manner,  yet  it  wiU  happen 
that  any  work  on  the  Gernian  Mineral 
Springs,  taken  up  for  the  piu-pose  of  choos- 
ing between  spas  of  analogous  properties, 
will  leave  the  reader  embarrassed  and  unde- 
cided by  the  very  variety  of  the  remedial 
agents  submitted  to  liis  choice." 

The  author  has  proposed  to  himself 
the  task  of  facilitating  tlie  inquiry  as  to 
which  of  these  baths  is  to  be  selected  as 
the  most  ajipropriate  in  any  particulai' 
case. 

A  faithful  descnption  and  record  of 
the  claims  of  the  several  springs,  by  an 
accomplished  German  physician  who 
has  personally  visited  them  for  the 
special  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
merits,  and  has  impartinlly  reported 
thereon,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  accep- 
table to  theEnglisli  professional  reader; 
and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  character 
of  Dr.  Sutro's  work.  Although  the 
author  admits  the  potent  influence  of 
change  of  scene.  &c.,  as  contrilniting  to 
the  tiicrapeutic  infiucuces  of  baths  and 
springs,  he  nevertheless  claims  for  the 
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latter  a  positive  action  in  tho  removal 
or  arrest  ot"  morbid  processes,  provided 
a  selection  be  made  with  due  considera- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  the  waters,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ailment  for  which  their 
curative  agency  is  souf,'ht. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  desorii>tions  of  the  springs, 
but  from  our  perusal  of  the  work  we 
feel  assured  tliat  this  will  bo  found  a 
safe  guide.  Besides  aflbrding  the 
gi-oinids  of  selection  out  of  so  large  a 
number  of  baths,  it  will  convey  tiseful 
and  interesting  instruction  on  the 
general  subject  of  mineral  waters,  and 
their  various  constituents.  The  essay  is 
written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  con- 
tains sufficient  topographical  and  other 
collateral  information  to  render  it  a 
popular  as  well  as  aniustruclive  work. 


^rocctliings  of  Societies. 

TSTEWCASTLE  A^J)  GATESHEAD 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  1851. 

Me.  Gillespie  presented  a 

Fibrinous  Cast  of  the  Uterus, 

of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  filled 
with  bloody  serous  fluid,  and  its  waUs 
were  composed  of  layers  of  partially  con- 
solidated fibriue.  It  had  been  passed  by 
a  middle-aged  woman,  whose  left  ovary 
was  enlarged,  and  a  similar  one  bad  been 
passed  by  her  two  months  before,  accom- 
panied with  great  haemorrhage.  The 
uterus  was  supposed  to  have  fonned  it 
from  sympathy  with  the  ovarian  disease, 
which  was  of  recent  date.  Tlie  patient, 
who  was  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  soon 
recovered  under  the  use  of  steel  and  injec- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  ovanan 
tumours  remaining  in  a  quiescent  state, 
the  uterus  did  not  again  cast-off  adventi- 
tious membranes. 

Fibrinous  Casts  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes, 

expectorated  by  a  middle-aged  sailor 
afiected  with  clu*onic  bronchitis,  wei-e  also 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Cargill.  The  patient  had 
expectorated  a  great  number  of  them  at 
various  times.  Most  of  them  were  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  others  almost 
double  that  diameter.  They  were  always 
preceded  and  cast  off  with  a  great  increase 
of  dyspnoea  and  expectoration,  and  ceased 


entu*ely  when  the  patient  was  in  a  con- 
valeseeiit  condition. 

Dr.  Caugill  exhibited  a 

Liver  affected  with  Malignant  Disease. 

The  patient,  a  tide-waiter,  and  formerly 
a  seaman,  aged  .SI,  was  admitted  under 
bis  care  at  the^N'eweastle  Infirmary,  on  tho 
2d  of  May,  1850,  and  died  on  the  23d  of 
Feb.  1851.  Of  the  nervous-bilious  tem- 
perament ;  duration  of  the  malady  eight 
months.  Has  been  a  hard  drinker.  When 
admitted  he  had  ascites  to  a  considerable 
extent.  No  anasarca;  body  much  pined, 
and  face  sallow  and  jaundiced.  He  had 
been  tapi)ea  before  admission  three  times. 
The  lower  right  chest  dull  nearly  up  to  the 
nipple ;  presumed  to  be  from  the  liver 
passing  upwards.  Base  of  left  lung  like- 
wise a  little  dull  ;  respiration  everywhere 
almost  normal.  He  was  put  upon  a 
diuretic  treatment  of  nitrate  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  with  spirit  of  juniper  and  nitre, 
along  with  Hyd.  c.  Creta  and  Dover's 
powder,  with  an  aperient  draught  occa- 
sionally, and  light  diet.  Tins  was  con- 
tinued for  a  month,  with  relief  to  all  the 
symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  were  pain 
at  the  base  of  the  right  chest,  and  flatu- 
lence, when  the  ascites  making  a  rather 
sudden  increase,  he  was  tapped,  and  nearly 
a  pailful  of  thin  clear  fluid  drawn  off.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  Hver  was  shrunk, 
hard,  and  uneven  to  the  toueli.  He  im- 
proved, however,  under  the  same  diet  and 
medicine,  with  a  glass  of  ale  daily,  for 
twenty  days,  when  he  was  made,  at  his 
own  request,  an  out-patient,  but  returned 
in  six  weeks  time  as  ill  as  ever.  Great 
ascites,  for  which  he  was  again  tapped,  and 
twelve  quarts  of  clear  serous  fluid  re- 
moved. Liver  again  felt  to  be  indurated 
and  irregular.  He  was  now  very  weak, 
and  had  a  chop  daily,  and  two  glasses  of 
gin.  Tapped  again  in  three  weeks,  and 
a  pailful  of  the  same  kind  of  thin  clear 
fliud  removed.  He  kept  improving  under 
efieiTCscents  and  opiates  occasionally,  the 
pain  in  the  side  and  over  the  liver  being 
almost  gone  ;  but  at  this  time  he  expe- 
rienced very  frequent  distension  of  isolated 
portions  of  the  abdominal  region,  with 
severe  pains  in  those  parts,  and  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  presented  to  the  band  a 
feeling  of  irregularity  and  doughiness  ;  the 
countenance  became  additionally  sallow 
and  waxy-looking,  and  the  flatulence  and 
dyspncea  were  often  distressing.  Paracen- 
tesis was  now  again  performed,  six  weeks 
having  elapsed  since  the  previous  tajipiug, 
and  he  was  ten  days  afterwards  made  an 
out-patient. 

He  greatly  improved  for  nearly  two 
mouths,    under  much    the   same   general 
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treatment,  and  it  was  thought  singular 
that  no  ascites  ever  took  place  again  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  five  and  a  lialf  months  afterwards. 
He,  however,  suffered  greatly,  for  the  last 
three  months  of  his  life,  from  epigastric 
and  abdominal  pain,  often  causing  him  to 
hold  himself  bent  downwards,  with  fre- 
quent purging,  and  sometimes  bloody 
stools.  An  abscess  in  the  neck  also  formed, 
and  discharged  much  pm'ulent  matter. 

The  treatment,  in  addition  to  the 
diuretics  before  mentioned,  was  varied  to 
meet  the  pressing  symptoms,  as  tliey  suc- 
cessively arose.  Opium,  chalk,  and  aro- 
matic confection,  always  allayed  the  diar- 
rhoea and  pain ;  and  ether,  aromatic  am- 
monia, camphor,  &c.,  were  most  successful 
in  removing  tlie  flatulence. 

The  diagnosis  was  malignant  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver,  with  adhesion  of  it  to  the 
lower  right  ribs  and  diaphragm.  Perito- 
nitis, witli  extensive  obhteration  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  by  ii'rcgular  adhesions 
between  tlie  parietal  and  vif^ceral  layers 
of  the  membrane  ;  deposits  of  lymph,  and, 
probably,  of  mahgnaut  exudation. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  yellow, 
waxy  •looking  skin  of  the  abdomen  and 
sides  of  the  chest  covered  with  varicose 
Teins.  The  abdomen  distended,  and  its 
appearance  resembling  the  beUies  of  chil- 
dren with  mesenteric  disease. 

Cav'ty  of  peritoneum  entirely  obliterated 
by  thin,  fine  adhesions  of  the  two  surfaces, 
by  bands  of  lymph  evidently  of  consider- 
able standing. 

Liver  rather  smaller  than  natui-al,  and 
bound  to  the  under  sm-face  of  the  ribs  and 
diaphragm  by  very  firm  adliesions ;  its 
peritoneal  covering  thickened  and  opaque 
from  large  deposits  of  old  lymph  ;  its 
surface  irregular  and  puckered,  and  pre- 
senting numerous  indurated  elevations. 
On  mcising  it,  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
■organ  was  found  to  have  been  entirely  de- 
■etroyed.  Large  and  firm  bands  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue  constituted  a  great 
part  of  its  structure :  tlie  remaining  con- 
stituent was  a  fatty,  flesli-like  structure, 
existing  in  detached  round  masses  of 
various  sizes  throughout  tlie  whole  of  tlic 
organ,  and  evidently  the  true  secreting 
structure  metamorphosed.  There  were  no 
traces  anywhere  of  the  lobular  secreting 
portions  of  the  liver.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, this  firm,  fleshy,  wax-like  tissue  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  altered  secrcting- 
eells  of  the  liver,  in  very  sparing  numbers, 
deformed,  filled  with  fatty  exudation,  and 
avast  amount  of  exudation -granules.  A 
few  tubercidar-looking  deposits  were  also 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  liver. 

Stomach  slightly  congested.     Spleen  of 


natural  size ;  and  all  other  organs  gene- 
rally exsanguine,  but  remarkably  healthy. 

Remabks. — The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances about  this  case  are — 1st,  the 
morbid  change  vmdergone  by  the  hver 
itself — a  change  I  have  not  met  with  be- 
fore, nor  seen  figured  ;  ciirhosis,  perhaps, 
resembling  it  the  most,  though,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  specimen  before  you,  many 
points  of  difference  will  be  observed. 

2nd.  There  was  one  very  curious  symp- 
tom occurring  constantly  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  that  was,  that 
always,  for  some  time  after  tapping,  and 
until  the  fluid  re-accumulated,  he  felt  in- 
creased pain  under  the  right  false  ribs,  and 
a  notable  increase  of  dyspnoea.  The 
evacuation  of  twelve  or  more  quarts  of 
fluid  increased  for  many  days  the  dyspncea 
instead  of  relieving  it,  and  the  sharp  drag- 
ging pain  under  the  ribs  was  more  distress- 
ing. It  was  this  that  made  me  diagnosti- 
cate effusive  adhesion  of  the  hver  to  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm :  for  I  thought  the 
cause  might  be  the  sudden  abstraction  of 
the  support  to  the  liver  afforded  in  some 
degi-ee  by  the  fluid,  and  a  subsequent 
dragging  of  the  adhesions  by  its  unresisted 
weight.  The  pain  of  this  might  have  pre- 
vented that  lung  from  being  used,  as  in 
pleuritic  inflammation,  and  so  caused 
dyspnoea. 

3d.  The  spontaneous  cure  of  any  farther 
ascites  after  the  seventh  operation  of  ]?ara- 
centesis.  This  was  effected  by  the  complete 
obhteration  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by 
exuded  lymph  and  fibrinous  bands  gluing 
together  the  two  opposing  peritoneal  siu-- 
faces.  Tliis  has  been  a  very  gradual 
action  ;  the  first  symptoms  of  it — viz.,  ab- 
dominal })aiii  and  tenderness,  flatidcnce, 
vomiting,  and  diari-hoea,  commencing  very 
nearly  six  months  before  death,  and  not 
appai'ently  excited  by  the  tapping  ;  a  fort- 
night subsequent  to  one  of  wliich  it  began, 
and  no  tappings  having  been  followed  by 
any  uneasiness  that  was  discoverable.  The 
grand  svmptoms  produced  by  the  perito- 
neal adhesions  and  obhteration  of  its 
cavities  were  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
flatidence  and  pain. 

!Mr.  Potter  related  the  following  case  of 
Excision  of  the  Clavicle, 
and  exhibited  the  patieut  to   the  Society 
for  inspection. 

Agnes  T ,  aged  forty-two,  manned, 

and  the  mother  of  several  cliilch-en,  became 
a  paient  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  In- 
firmary, Sept.  21st,  1848.  She  states  that 
her  health  was  very  good  until  about  t«n 
months  ago,  when  she  was  much  debilitated 
by  continued  night-watohing,  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  ui  her  family.     She  then 
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f.'lt,  for  tho  first  time,  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  left  arm,  but  did  not  notice  any  en- 
largement ot  ehivicle  until  between  three 
anil  lour  months  afterwards,  when  s)ie  jier- 
ci'ived  a  small,  firm  swelling  about  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  whieh  she  supposed  to 
liave  been  produced  by  coming  sometunes 
in  eoutaet  with  the  bed-post,  during  her 
attendance  upon  her  sick  family.  From 
that  time  the  tumour  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  attended  witli  lancinating 
pain,  which  is  always  worst  at  night,  and 
presents  her  from  sleeping.  The  pain  now 
I  \tends  down  the  arm,  and  has  so  impaired 
the  use  of  the  limb  that  she  is  unable  to 
perform  her  household  duties.  This  pain, 
II  and  tne  consccpient  loss  of  sleep,  have 
greatly  injured  her  health,  and  she  has  now 
a  very  cachectic  appearance.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  left  clavicle  is  much  enlarged, 
and  painful  to  the  touch  ;  it  has  a  firm 
and  inelastic  feel ;  about  an  inch  at  each 
extremity  of  the  bone  is  free  from  swelling. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  syphilitic  taint 
in  the  system,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there 
is  any  liereditary  tendency  to  disease  in  the 
family.  Various  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  no  good  effects  have  resulted 
a&m  their  use.  Leeches,  and  the  internal 
use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  were  now  tried, 
but  no  improvement  took  place  ;  and  on 
the  31st  of  October  the  tumour  seemed 
even  larger  and  more  painful  than  it  was 
a  month  before. 

Fearing  that  the  disease  might  be  malig- 
nant, and  finding  that  the  patient's  health 
was  daily  becoming  more  impaired,  I  de- 
termined to  remove  the  bone  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  time.  The  following  operation 
■was  therefore  performed  : — 

An  incision,  commencing  at  the  sternal 
end  of  the  elavijle,  was  continued  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  bone.  Two 
other  incisions  were  next  made  at  right 
angles  with  the  fu'st,  at  about  an  inch  from 
each  end,  and  the  flaps  carefidly  dissected 
back.  An  aneurismal  needle,  armed  with 
a  stout  thread,  made  fast  to  the  eye  of  a 
fine  chain-saw,  was  now  passed  beneath 
the  clavicle,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  its 
Btemal  end,  and  the  saw  by  this  means 
introduced  below  the  bone,  which  was  then 
sawn  througji.  Disarticulation  of  the  acro- 
mial end  was  next  effected,  and  a  loop  of 
string  fastened  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  raise 
it  up  while  the  remaining  portion  was 
separated  from  its  attachments.  No  vessel 
of  consequence  was  wounded,  and  no  liga- 
ture was  required. 

On  examining  the  bone  after  removal, 
the  disease  was  found  to  be  caries,  which 
had  extensively  affected  the  under  surface. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  portion  had  been  taken  away,  and 
it  was  therefore  not  deemed  necessarv  to 
\ 


remove  any  more  ;  about  half  an  inch  of 
the  sternal  end  was  left  attached  to  the 
sternum. 

No  pain  was  felt  during  tlie  operation,  . 
chloroform    having    been    successlully    ad- 
ministered. 

The  lips  of  flie  wound  were  brought 
together  with  sutures  and  straps  of  plaster, 
over  which  lint,  di]iped  in  (;old  water,  and 
a  bandage,  were  applied.  The  arm  was 
also  properly  secured  to  the  side. 

On  the  following  day  (Nov.  1st)  she  had 
"much  less  pain  than  she  had  felt  for  a 
long  time  previous."  No  unfavourable 
symptoju  occurred  durmg  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  Union  by  the  first  intention 
took  place  at  the  ends  of  the  incisions; 
every  other  part  healed  by  granulation. 

She  left  the  iiilirniary  in  about  a  month, 
and  was  desired  to  use  her  arm  as  much 
as  she  could.  A  mechanical  contrivance, 
to  prevent  tlie  shoulder  from  falling  for- 
ward, was  tried ;  but  she  soon  threw  it 
aside,  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
use  of  tlie  arm  took  place. 

She  is  now  (March  15th,  1849,)  in  a 
condition  to  go  through  her  household 
duties,  and  feels  her  arm  becoming  every 
day  stronger.  There  is  no  sinking  of  the 
shoulder,  and,  except  when  closely  ex- 
amined, no  appearance  of  disfigurement. 

In  tliis  operation  great  care  was  taken 
to  do  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  costa- 
coracoid  ligament  and  deep  layer  of  cer- 
vical fascia  ;  so  that  a  basis  was  left  for 
the  firm  semi -tendinous  band  whieh  now 
occupies  the  place  of  the  clavicle. 

March  13th,  1851.— A  reproduction  of 
bone  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  inches,  and  is  gradually 
going  on,  so  that  I  expect  we  shall  have, 
in  a  few  months,  a  perfect  bony  union 
between  clavicle  and  scapula.  About  half 
an  inch  of  bone  is  now  all  that  is  required 
to  form  such  an  union.  The  reproduced 
bone  is  flatter  and  thinner  than  its  fellow 
on  the  other  side.  The  bone  appears  to 
have  been  reproduced  from  two  sources  : — 
one,  the  truncated  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle;  and  the  other,  the  firm  semi-ten- 
dinous band  mentioned  before,  which  has 
gradually  undergone  the  process  of  ossifi- 
cation. 

In  case  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  may  think  that  the  reproduction 
of  bone  was  owing  solely  to  the  truncated 
end  of  clavicle,  I  may  mention  that  in 
Dr.  Mott's  case  a  portion  of  the  scapular 
end  of  the  clavicle  was  left,  and  yet  no 
rege  leration  of  bone  took  place.  In  Mr. 
Travers'  case  of  removal  of  tho  clavicle 
(Med.  Ci.ir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.),  there  was  a 
reproduction  of  bone  from  the  sternal  end, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  two  inches. 

Instances  of  reproduction  of  the  clavicle 
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are  to  be  found  in  surgical  works.  Mr. 
Stanley  (Diseases  of  the  Bone)  gives  two 
instances  of  necrosis  of  the  clavicle,  followed 
by  the  comp  ete  reproduction  of  the  bone. 
Moreau  mentions  a  case  of  complete  re- 
generation of  bone.  Travers  also  mentions 
tvro  cases. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the 
authors  may  refer  to  the  same  cases,  and 
that  the  instances  may  not,  in  reality,  be 
so  many  as  woidd  appear  from  wliat  is 
stated.  When  regeneration  of  bone  has 
taken  place  (except  in  Travers'  case)  the 
clavicle  had  previously  become  necrosed  in 
part,  or  wholly  so, — a  separation  of  the  dead 
portion  had  gradually  ensued  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  corresponding  re- 
generation of  bone  going  on  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  structure. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the 
above  case  may  in  a  great  measure  be  at- 
tributed to  the  great  care  which  was  taken 
during  the  operation  to  avoid  injuring  the 
costa-coracoid  ligament,  and  it  woidd  be 
well  in  future  operations  if  tliis  remark  be 
not  forgotten. 

Mr.  GsEENHOW  presented  an 
Ulceration  of  the  Larynx  frow.  a  prostitute 

(Bt.'^n, 
who  had  been  several  times  infected  with 
pi'imary   and    secondary    affections.       She 
was  admitted  into  the  Lock  Hospital  on 
the   4th    of   March,  complainhig    of  sore- 
throat    and    gi-eat    dyspnoea,    with    cough. 
She   had   been  ill   for   several  months,   al- 
though not  so  dl  until  within  tlu-ee  weeks  be- 
fore admission.  The  soft  palate  was  found  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  very  old  ulceration 
which    was   entirely    iiealed.      The    throat 
looked  pale  and  oedematous,  without  any 
ulceration.     The  breathing    was  vei-y   diffi- 
cult, the  air  rushing  tlirougli   the  larynx 
with  a  wheezing  croaking  noise,  and    the 
muscles  of  the  chest  extending  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  enlarge  the  chest.    There 
was  evidently  obstruction  at   the  chink  of 
the   glottis    from    ulcei-ation    and    oedema, 
and  bhsters  were  applied,  and  sarsapai-iUa, 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  and  cal.  and 
opium  were  administered  internally.     The 
blisters  gave  her  a  little  relief,   but  on  the 
7th,  three  days  after  her  admission,  she 
began  to  get  worse ;  her  breatldng  became 
more  emban-assed,  and  the  croaking  wheez- 
ing laryngeal  respiration  louder.     During 
tlie  night   she  became  partially  comatose, 
the    blood   gradually    assuming    a    venous 
character,  and  in  the  morning,  at  half-past 
nine,  Mr.  Oreenhowperformed  tracheotomy. 
She  gradually  became  sensible  after  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  during  wliich  tlic  respiration 
was   perforiTied  with  great  ease :   the  lips 
began  to  assume  their  natural  ajjpearance  ; 
she  swallowed  some  beef-tea  and  brandy, 


and  appeared  as  if  she  would  have  recovered : 
towards  the  evening,  however,  large  quan- 
tities of  thin  mucus  oozed  out  of  the  canula 
in  the  trachea ;  she  began  to  sink,  and 
died,  gradually  becoming  comatose  and 
cold,  aj)parently  from  collapse,  and  the 
oedematouscondltion  of  the  lungs  embarrass- 
ing respiration.    ■ 

The  autopsy  discovered  a  large  ragged 
atonic  idcer  covering  the  vocal  cords,  with 
great  cedema  and  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  causing  almost  total  obliteration 
of  the  chink  of  the  glottis  ;  the  epiglottis 
was  half  eaten  ofi'  by  old  ulceration,  which 
was  healed,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
surrounding  parts  inflamed,  thickened,  and 
oedematous ;  the  lungs  were  greatly  con- 
gested, and  free  of  oedema  of  the  tissue, 
with  considerable  vascularity  of  the  tubes, 
and  mucous  secretion  in  them. 
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Chemical  Researches  on  the  Fatty  Matter 

of  Venoun  Blood  in  Man. 
M  Goblet  read  a  paper  with  the  following 
conclusions : — 1.  Fatty  acids,  free  or  in 
combination,  do  not  exist  in  the  blood. 
2.  The  composition  of  the  fatty  matter  of 
the  blood  is  more  simple  than  is  supposed ; 
it  is  fonnod  of  oleine,  margarine,  choles- 
terine,  lecithine,  and  cerebrine.  3.  Cho- 
lesterine  is  the  only  crystaliizabie  substance 
of  this  fatty  matter ;  it  presents  all  the 
pi'operties  of  cholesterine,  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  and  of  biliary  calculi.  4.  The  sero- 
tine  is  a  complex  body,  the  existence  ^of 
which  is  doubtful.  5.  The  lecithine  or 
phosjjhoric  matter  is  not  susceptible  of 
crystallization  ;  it  is  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  oleic  acid,  of  margaric 
acid,  and  of  phosphoglyceric  acid.  6.  The 
cerebrine  possesses  the  properties  of  yolk 
of  eggs  ;  it  contains  nitrogen,  and  in  water 
at  a  high  temperature  swells  up  like  starch. 
7.  The  fatty  matter  of  the  blood  under  tlie 
influence  of  putrefaction  yields  with  much 
facility  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids.  8.  The 
blood  of  the  ox  contains  the  same  fatty 
principles  as  human  blood. 

Report  on  Sweating  Sickness. 

M.  J.  GuEEiN,  in  the  name  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  MM.  Dubois,  Mclier, 
Martin-Solon,  Briciieteau,  and  Guerin,  read 
an  elaborate  report  on  a  series  of  documents 
transmitted  to  the  Academy  respecting  the 
e])i(lcmic  sweating  sickness  of  184!).  After 
some  general  observations  upon  epidemics, 
the  reporters  discussed  the  facts  and  infer- 
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ences  contained  in  these  documents  bj  pro- 
pounding a  scries  of  questions. 

1st.  Does  the  swealiuy  sickness  of  1849 
resemble  preceding  epidemics  ?  After  re- 
viewing the  history  of  this  disease  from  the 
scattered  and  imperfect  notices  thereof  in 
the  WTitings  of  Galen  and  of  Ciclius  Aure- 
lianus,  down  to  the  first  unequivocal  ac- 
count of  the  disease  in  1465,  tlie  reporters 
compare  the  English  sweating  sickness 
with  the  same  malady  as  it  appeared  in 
Picardy  in  1655,  and  then  with  tlie  epi- 
demic that  has  at  dilFcrcnt  times  made  its 
appearance  in  various  parts  of  Fi-ance,  and 
last  in  the  year  1819.  The  result  of  this 
comparative  examination  is,  that  the  epi- 
demic of  18-49  is  but  a  milder  form  of  the 
Enghsh  sweating  sickness  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  also  identical  with  the  several 
epidemics  that  have  occiu-red  in  France 
sii.ce  the  year  1712. 

2d.  Has  the  epidemic  of  1849  reappeared 
in  districts  that  it  had  formerly  visited  ? 
Has  it  spared  some  places  in  which  it  had 
previously  occurred,  and  then  after  a  time 
reappeared  ?  On  these  points  data  are  yet 
wanting. 

3d.  Has  the  epidemic  of  1849  manifested 
characters  similar  to  those  ol  its  predeces- 
sors?     The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
mands data  whereon  to  determine  whether, 
although  fundamentally  identical  witli  pre- 
ceding epidemics,  this  of  1849  has  presented 
the  same  forms  as  those ;  whether,  in  the  ; 
course  of  the  disease,  it  has  assumed  dif-  I 
ferent  forms  ;  whether  it  has  presented  the 
same  form  in  the  different  provinces,  or  in 
diiferent    places    of    the    same   province ; 
lastly,  whether  the  same  epidemic,  during 
the  same  period,  and  in  the  same  localities, 
has  presented  sufEciently  distinct  characters 
to  have  constituted  distinct  types.     None 
of  the  reports  that  have  been  received  fur- 
nish the  necessary  information  upon  these 
points,  although  up  to  a  certain  point  they 
supply    data.      The  results   of  treatment 
would  in  a  great  measure  assist  in  the  re- 
solution of  this  question.     Here,  however,  | 
the  diversity  and  even  opposition  of  opi-  ; 
nions  leave   the    inference    that    nervous 
symptoms  have  predominated,  and   have 
varied   with   local  or  originating    causes 
The  course  of  this  epidemic,  like  that  of 
cholera,  was  marked  by  a  diminished  se-  j 
verity  in  the  attacks  towards  its  decline ; 
80  that  from  being  at  first  severe  and  fatal,  ' 
they  became  shght,  and  unattended  with  ' 
danger.     The  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subjects  of  infection  and  of  treatment,  and 
the  varieties  observed  in  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed, present  the  disease  under  diiferent 
forms,  but  do  not  supply  sufficiently  accu- 
rate data  for  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
\  tincf  ness  of  type  in  different  localities. 
4th.  Have  the  reports  now  cubmitted  to 


the  commission  added  anything  to  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  sweating  sickness  ?     la 
considering  this  point  the  reporters  confine 
their  observations  principally  to  the  subject 
of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  malady. 
It   does    not    apjiear    that  the  documents 
hitherto  received  atlbrd  the  determinatioa 
of  this  point.     tSonie  observers  atlirm  abso- 
lutely its  contagiousness  ;  others  explicitly 
deny  this  property.     One  physician  states 
that  those  only  who  had  long  resided  in 
the  district  where  the  disease  appeared  were 
liable  to  its  attacks ;  that  strangers  were 
exempt.     This  fact,  the  reporters  observe, 
j  is  analogous  to  what  is  recorded  by  his?- 
I  torians  ot  the  disease  in  Calais,  whither  it 
wax  imported  by  the  Enylm/i,  and  where  it 
'  was  confined  to  the  English  inhabitants; 
I  whence  its  name  of  English  sweating  sick- 
I  ness. 

I       5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  of 
1849  ?     Some  of  the  authors  speak  of  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  :  upon 
I  this   the  commissioners  observe  that  the 
nature  of  the  disease  must  remain   un.il- 
I  tercd,  although  its  manifestations  may  be 
I  modified  by  circumstances.     Opinions  are 
:  divided  into  those  which  regard  the  disease 
as  inflammatory,  and  those  which  regard  it 
[  as  a  septic  malady,  involving  at  once  the 
]  whole  mass  of  circulating  fluids.     Of  the 
,  six  reports  now  under  notice,  not  one  speaks 
:  of  the  disease  as  inflammatory  (gastritis), 
;  but  unanimously  look  upon  it  as  septic. 
I       6th.  What  treatment    has   prevailed   in 
the  epidemic  of  1849,  and  what  progress 
has  the  study  of  the  therapeutic  relations 
of  the  disease  impressed  upon  its  liistory  ? 
The  treatment  of  sweating  sickness  is  far 
from   fixed  ;    bleeding,  antiperiodics,  and 
evacuants,  have  all  been  used  with  varying 
success.     Some  have  vaunted  the  success 
of  depletion,  wliile  others  have    deplored 
the  fatal  effects  of  that   measure ;    some 
have   cured   their   patients    with   quinine, 
others    by   the   employment    of    emetics. 
These  opposing  statements  are  only  recon- 
cileable  by  assuming  variations  in  the  period 
or  characters  of  the  epidemic.     One  report 
speaks  of  six  hundred  cases  cured  by  bleed- 
ing ;  another  records  the  cure  of  one  thou- 
sand by  emetics  of  ipecacuanha;  a  third 
gives  uniform  success  to  the  combination 
of  quinine  with  purgatives.     The  majority 
of  cures   have  been   obtained   in   various 
hands  by  emetics  ;  but  the  commissioners 
observe  that  it  cannot  yet  be  asserted  that 
ipecacuanha    is    the   specific    remedy  for 
sweating  sickness. 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY   OF  PARISIAN 

HOSPITALS. 

September  26tli,  1851. 


Injurious  Effects  of  Camphor  administered 

in  an  Enema. 
M.  Aran  has  communicated  the  following 
case  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Parisian 
Hospitals,  and  has  been  induced  to  do  so 
because  the  dose  that  he  has  here  employed, 
and  which  had  given  rise  to  serious  symp- 
toms, is  tliat  which  is  recommended  in  the 
formulae  of  modern  therapeutic  works. 

A    young    woman,    aged    twenty-seven 
years,  was  admitted  into  the  Necker  Hos- 
pital under  the  care  of  Dr.  Aran,  suffering 
from  nervous  symptoms  of  an  anomalous 
character,  neither  epileptic  nor  hysterical, 
and   for    whom,    after    having    employed 
various    tonics    and    antispasmodics,    the 
author  prescribed  an   enema  containing  a 
drachm  (four  grammes)  of  camphor.     Two 
minutes   after   the   administration   of  the 
€nema,  the  patient  c  )mplained  of  a  sense 
of    fainting,    and  pain   in    the  abdomen ; 
«he  was  then  seized  with  a  violent  convul- 
sive attack  attended  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, foaming  at  tlie  mouth,  contortions  of 
the  limbs,   the  head  bent  backwards,  the 
face    blue,    coldness    of    the    extremities, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  extreme  dis- 
tress in  respiration.     This  paroxysm  lasted 
twelve    or  fifteen    miuutes.      The   patient 
recovered    consciousness    by    having  cold 
■water  dashed  on  her  fece,  but  she  still  com- 
plained of  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  said 
she  was  dying.     After  having  administered 
a  1  urgative  enema  to  remove  the  camphor, 
stimulating  fi-ictions  were  employed  on  tlie 
limbs,  and  strong  infusion   of  coffee  was 
given    from    time   to   time.     Nevertheless, 
the   distress   in    the    breathing,    and    the 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  became  augmented. 
The  patient  was  then  laid  on  a  bed  ;  the 
body  was  covered  with  sinapisms  sprinkled 
with  solution  of  ammonia,  a  stream  of  cold 
■water  being  poui-ed  upon  the  head,  while 
at   the   same    tunc  a   strong  infusion   of 
coffee  was  given  at  intervals.     These  affu- 
sions calmed  the  agitation  and  anxiety  of 
the  patient,  althougli  she  still  felt  the  same 
oppression  of  breathing.     The  pulse  rose 
a  little ;  the  skin  liad  become  reddened  by 
the  sinapisms,  although  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  their  applicJ^tmn.    About  an  hour 
after  the  first  occurrence  of  these  aufcsthetic 
symptoms  she  was  placed  in  a  warm  bed, 
and  covered   with    warm    clothing,    con- 
tinually   renewed ;    she    scarcely  felt  the 
■wanr.th.      The    coffee    was  now    rejected 
by   vomitmg  ;  a  cordial  draught  with  tinc- 
tui-e  of  canclla  was  then  substituted.     The 


skin  became  vei-y  hot,  while  the  face  and 
feet  remained  cold.  By  persevering  in  this 
treatment,  the  patient  was  placed  out  of 
danger  fom*  hours  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY,  PARIS. 
Sept.  11,  1851. 

The  Treatment  of  Erectile  Tumours. 
M.  Gueksant,  with  reference  to  the  cases 
mentioned  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  erectile  tumours  by  setons, 
to  which  M.  Guersant  objected  that  it  had 
frequently  been  followed  by  fatal  erysipelas. 
M.  Guersant  stated  that  MM.  Blandin 
and  Berard  had  also  met  witli  frequent 
deaths  rom  the  same  cause.  M.  Guersant 
preferred  the  treatment  by  red  hot  needles, 
which  he  had  not  found  attended  by  any 
iU.  consequences. 

Cause  of  Death  in  Croup. 
In  allusion  to  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body  of  a  eliild  who  had  died 
from  croup,  after  ti-acheotomy,  related  by 
M.  Morel-Lavallee^  M.  Guersant  stated 
that  he  did  not  consider  tracheotomy  to  be 
contra-indicated  by  extension  of  mflamraa- 
tion  to  the  air-tubes  ;  that  in  his  opinion 
asphyxia  in  fatal  cases  does  not  proc<'ed 
from  the  false  membrane  Uning  the  bronchi, 
but  from  that  which  covers  and  obliterates 
the  glottis.  He  had  operated  upon  a  child 
who  for  eight  days  passed  portions  of  tue 
membrane  from  the  bronchi  through  the 
artificial  opening,  and  ultimately  recovered. 
M.  Morel-LavaUee  observed  that  in  the 
specimen  he  had  exhibited  no  false  mem- 
brane was  found  in  the  larynx,  which  was 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  aspliyxia  bad 
really  proceeded  from  the  presence  of  false 
membrane  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Pathology  of  Tetanus. 
M.  HuGUiEK  related  the  appearances 
found  in  the  body  of  the  patient  who  had 
died  of  tetanus  after  the  operation  of 
hydrocele,  as  related  by  him  at  a  former 
meeting.  The  nervous  (!cntres  had  been 
carefully  examined,  and  it  wasfound  that: — 
The  membranes  were  higlily  injected ;  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  presented  nothing  un- 
usual :  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  red- 
dish serosity  in  the  ventricles;  tlie  grey 
substance  was  injected,  ajid  the  white  sub- 
stance abounded  in  bloody  points  ;  lastly, 
the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  })r.'sont.ed 
the  colour  of  wine  lees,  without  exhibiting 
any  alteration  in  their  consistence. 
1 
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Aneurism  of  the  Fn/erior  Scapular  Artery. 
M.  SouLE,  of  Bordeaux,  communicated 
the  a\se  of  a  man  fifty- five  years  of  age, 
who  had  presented  a  tumour  of  five  days 
stimdiu;^,  in  the  axilla.  The  tumour  was 
punctured,  and  blootl  Uowed.  Before  the 
puncture  was  made  there  were  no  indica- 
tions of  aneurism.  Ila-morrhage  recurred, 
and  tlie  patient  died.  On  examining;  the 
body,  remains  of  an  aneurismal  pouch  about 
the  size  of  a  nut  were  found,  situated  upon 
tlie  inferior  scapular  artery  at  the  point 
•where  it  tiuiis  round  the  scapula  to  gaui 
the  axilla. 


?2?ospttal  ani)  Iitfiimarj)  I'^epovts. 


ST.  GEOEQE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Rbpoeted  by  Dr.  Barclvt, 
Medical  Registrar. 


Severe  Lesions  of  the  Brain. 
The  formation  of  pus  is  so  indubitably 
one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation, 
that,  m  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  an 
acute  character  during  life,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  there  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  organ  whicli  prevented  the 
manifestation  of  the  ordinary  local  signs  of 
inflammation,  and  that  the  inflammatory 
action  itself  was  of  that  low  and  ill-deve- 
loped chai'acter  with  which  the  system  at 
large  does  not  readily  sympathise.  Both 
causes  probably  contributed  to  shroud  in 
obscurity  the  commencement  and  course 
of  the  subjoined  cases  of  circumscribed 
abscess  of  the  brain.  The  nervous  matter 
of  the  hemispheres  has  been  shown  to  be 
devoid  of  ordinary  sensibility,  and  no 
other  part  was  here  implicated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  by  pain  the  progi-ess  of 
the  disease  till  probably  after  suppuration 
was  complete ;  while  we  know  that  pus 
may  be  formed  in  other  organs  with  com- 
paratively Httle  constitutional  disturbance. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  illness 
it  was  evident  that  the  brain  itself  was  the 
seat  of  disease,  but  its  nature  was  wholly 
onexplained  by  the  symptoms.  The  one 
patient  was  at  work,  and  the  other  was 
taking  a  walk,  when  sui-prised  by  paralysis 
gradually  increasing,  and,  in  one,  reaching 
to  perfect  unconsciousness  after  a  few  days, 
with  complete  hemiplegia ;  while,  in  the 
other,  it  nowhere  became  complete,  was 
not  attended  with  unconsciousness,  and 
was  partiiil  on  both  sides,  but  affecting  the 
arms  more  than  the  legs.     In  neither  case 

Cas  there  delirium  or  acute  pain  in  the 
immencement,  and,  when  admitted  a  few 


days  afterwards,  there  was  no  febrile  dis- 
turbance ;  and  the  condition  of  both  pa- 
tients throughout  was  chiefly  marked  by" 
hstlessness,  apathy,  and  depression.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  an  open  question  at  what 
period  of  the  illness  pus  first  began  to  be 
formed.  Perhaps  other  instances  of  soft- 
ening would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
paralysis  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the 
suppuration  ;  but  then  what  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  j)revious  inflammatory  action, 
of  which  our  clinical  observation  gives  no 
particulars  ? 

Circumscribed  abscess    very    frequently 
takes  its  origin  in  disease  of  some  of  the 
bones  of  tlie  cranium,  communicating  the 
inflammatory  action  to  a  limited  portion 
of  cerebral  matter;  but  in  neither  of  the 
present  instances  did  such  a  cause  exist ; 
and  it  would  seem  to   be  utterly  vain   to 
spccidate  whence  it  arose.     In   tfie  first  of 
the  two  the  false  membrane  with  wliicb  the 
cavity  was  hned,  and  the  fetid  character  of 
the  pus,  seem  to  indicate  diseased  action  of 
much  longer   Standing   than   the  contmu- 
ance  of  the  paralysis,   and    veas   j)i'obably 
connected  witli  his  previous  bad  health  ; 
but  this  is  not  proved  by  the  history   of 
the   case    as    obtained    during   hfe.       The 
second,   although  also  circumscribed,  was 
not    so    distinctly   limited,    and    seems   to 
have  temiinated  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
disease ;    yet    the  paralysis  was   of  nearly 
the  same  duration  in  each.     The  first  case, 
again,   is  nearly  free  from  other  complica- 
tion,  and  seems   t'o  prove  that  destruction 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture in  the  hemispheres  is  chiefly  marked 
by  loss  of  power  of  motion  on  the  opposite 
side.      In   the  other  case,  too,    the  same 
circumstance    was    the    most     prominent 
feature,   for  in  neither   was  there   loss  of 
sensation ;  but   the  inflamed   state  of  tiie 
pia  mater  was  in  one  probably  the  cause  of 
delirium,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  otlier. 
Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  with   some  rea- 
son, in  the  second  case,  came  the  partial 
paralysis  on  the  same  side,  as  well  as  tlie 
more  severe  palsy  on  the  opposite   side  to 
that  where  the  lesion  of  the  brain  existed  ? 
It  must  be  confessed  that   we  have  much 
yet   to    learn  concerning   lesions    of    the 
brain,    which   the   accumulation    of    facts 
may,  in  course  of  time,  aid  us  in  acquiring. 
Wm.  M'Gr.,  wt.   35,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital,   under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  on  the  27th  February,  1849, 
presenting  much  of  the  cachectic  and  ema- 
ciated   appearance   of   a   person    suffering 
from  tubercular  disease,   with   the  ends  of 
tlie   fingers  clubbed,  and  stating  that  he 
had  suffered  from  cougli  for  several  moiitfis, 
and  had  spit  a  good  deal  of  yellow  phlegm  ; 
that  he  liad  been  so  much  enfeebled  as  to 
be  unable  to  continue  at  work ;  but  that, 
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on  the  20th  instant,  when  takmg  a  walk 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  first  felt  a 
numbness  of  his  riglit  arm  and  leg ;  that 
he  continued  gradually  to  lose  the  power 
of  motion  in  these  limbs  till  the  24th, 
when  he  had  a  fit  with  partial  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, lasting  from  4  to  7  a.m.  Since 
then  ail  power  of  motion  of  the  affected 
side  had  been  entirely  lost,  but  sensation 
remained  perfect,  and  had  been  unaffected 
throughout.  At  the  time  of  his  admission 
he  was  completely  hemiplegic,  and  he  was 
suffering  from  jDain  in  the  head  ;  the  tongue 
was  clean,  bowels  open,  and  pulse  pretty 
natui'al  ;  his  cough  had  not  troubled  him 
much  latterly,  and  his  intellect  was  quite 
undisturbed.  Cupping  glasses  were  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  ten  ounces  of 
blood  drawn.  Five  grains  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  senna  draught  in  three  hoiu-s, 
were  administered  at  once,  and  lie  was 
directed  to  have  a  draught  containing  half 
an  ounce  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes  twice  daily. 

Next  day,  as  the  pain  was  more  severe, 
twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
followed  by  cold  lotion,  but  with  no  rehef. 
A  blister  was  then  placed  behind  each  ear, 
the  purgatives  were  repeated,  and  free 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  secured  by 
enema. 

On  the  4th  March  he  was  complaining  a 
good  deal  of  sickness,  but  without  vomit- 
ing ;  the  pulse  was  feeble,  and  he  was  ex- 
cessively low  and  depressed ;  the  pain  of 
the  head  continued  unabated,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  have  one  drachm  of  the  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  pimento  water 
three  times  a  day,  and  two  ounces  of  wine 
daily  ;  and,  as  the  sickness  continued,  he 
next  evening  had  some  brandy.  There  was 
throughout  no  inclination  to  coma,  but  he 
was  listless  and  depressed.  Ho  had  no 
return  of  power  at  all  in  the  arm  or  leg, 
nor  were  any  convulsive  movements  ob- 
served. The  pain  of  the  head  continued  to 
the  last.  He  sank  very  gradually,  and  died 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  lOtli. 

Post-mortem  examination  twenty-three 
hours  after  death. 

Body  well  formed,  but  thin. 

Crauium. — The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater 
and  the  meningeal  vessels  were  partially 
distended  with  blood,  and  the  free  surface 
of  the  arachnoid  was  unusually  dry.  The 
convolutions  of  the  brain  were  externally 
flattened,  especially  towards  that  portion  of 
the  left  hemLsphere  corresponding  to  the 
parietal  fossa,  where  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  much 
softened.  At  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  tlie  surface,  corresponding  to 
this  discoloured  portion,  there  was  a  cir- 
cumscribed abscess,  nearly  the  size  of  a 


small  apricot :  it  was  situated  above  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
and  contained  a  dirty,  greenish -coloured, 
foetid  pus :  the  walls  of  the  abscess  were 
lined  by  false  membrane,  beyond  which  the 
substance  of  the  brain  for  about  a  line  in 
thickncts  was  condi.nsed,  and  of  a  blackish 
colour.  The  cerebral  substance  throughout 
the  entire  brain  was  softer  than  natural, 
but  especially  so  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
abscess,  where  it  was  almost  diffiuent.  The 
puncta  were  numerous  ;  the  ventricles  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  clear  serum. 

Thorax.  —  The  pleurae  were  healthy ;  the 
lungs  were  gorged  with  frothy  serum,  and 
much  congested  at  tlieir  lower  and  back 
parts,  especially  on  the  left  side,  where 
several  patclies  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  were 
observed.  The  cavity  of  the  pericardium 
contained  about  two  ounces  of  clear 
serum  ;  and  there  was  a  small  white  patch 
on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  heart 
was  small,  and  its  ventricular  parietes.  espe- 
cially on  the  left  side,  flabby,  and  much 
attenuated  :  the  valves  were  all  healthy. 

Abdomen. — The  stomach  and  ahmentary 
canal  were  healthy ;  liver  also  healthy : 
the  spleen  was  large,  soft,  and  of  very  dark 
colour ;  the  kidneys  were  very  mucii  con- 
gested both  in  their  cortical  and  pyramidal 
portions — of  a  dark  liver  colour,  soft,  and 
friable ;  the  infundibula  and  pelvis  of  the 
kidui  ys  were  also  highly  congested. 

William  R.,  eet.  32,  a  shoemaker,  was 
admitted,  on  5th  December,  1849,  mto  St. 
George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  complaining  of  general  loss  of 
power  in  his  limbs,  both  in  the  arms  and 
legs,  but  apparently  more  severe  on  the 
left  than  on  the  right  side.  Relatively  the 
loss  of  power  was  also  greater  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  extremities,  because  he 
could  conti'ive  to  limp  about,  and  yet  was 
unable  to  feed  himself.  According  to  his 
own  statement,  the  paralysis  had  come  on 
quite  gradually,  witliout  any  fit  or  loss  of 
consciousness.  He  complained  of  pain 
affecting  tlie  left  side  of  his  head  and  face; 
liis  artic'ilaticn  was  indistinct,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  apathy  and  indolence  about 
him,  wli^ch  prevented  his  making  any  effort 
to  answer  questions  addressed  to  him  :  his 
aspect  was  very  pale;  pulse  pretty  quiet 
and  natural ;  tongue  coated,  and  red  at 
tip  ;  gimis  tender,  with  distinct  mercurial 
fcetor  of  breath.  He  was  ordered  mild 
aperients,  and  an  alum  gargle ;  and  after  a 
few  days'  rest  a  bUster  was  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck ;  but  there  was  no  im- 
provement of  any  sort, — indeed,  he  seemed 
to  have  less  power  of  motion  in  the  arm, 
and  he  occasionally  complained  of  head- 
ache, but  not  constantly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  he  had 
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an  attack  of  vomiting ;  he  was  low,  his 
face  nmcli  more  ptdlid,  and  the  apathy 
and  inditTerenco  to  surrounding  objects 
increased,  witli  much  inchTiation  to  sleep. 
He  was  taknig  a  drauglit  containing 
half  an  ounce  of  decoction  of  aloes  twice  a 
day,  to  which  three  grains  of  ammonia 
were  now  added.  From  day  to  day  he 
became  more  feeble,  and  stimulants  were 
given  witliout  etl'ect. 

On  the  17th  his  mind  began  to  wander; 
his  pulse  had  become  more  frequent  and  fee- 
ble ;  his  tongue  white,  the  mercurial  effect 
having  passed  ofl";  his  face  very  pale,  not  anxi- 
ous, butrathervoid  of  expression,  and  slight- 
ly drawn  to  the  left  side.  Grey  powder  was 
now  given  ;  but  next  day  the  delirium  had 
considerably  increased;  the  skin  was  hotter; 
pulse  q'oicker,  but  very  feeble ;  sordes  be- 
gan to  collect  on  his  hps  and  teeth  ;  he  was 
imable  to  articulate  intelhgibly,  or  to  pro- 
trude his  tongue  ;  and  from  this  gradually 
sunk  into  a  state  of  stupoi-,  becoming  coma- 
tose, and  dying  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th. 

Posl-mortem    Examination    twenty-four 
Hours  after  Death. 

Body  well  formed,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Cranium. — The  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  healthy.  At  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  right  hemisphere  there  was  obsei-ved 
superficially  a  depressed  spot  of  about  the 
aize  of  a  shilhug :  beneath  this,  the  grey, 
and  also  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
were  found  to  be  softened,  leaving  a  small 
cavity,  the  edges  of  which  were  UTegular 
and  eaten  away,  hke  the  edges  of  an  ulcer. 
The  pia  mater  covering  this  and  the  ueigh- 
boiu'ing  portion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the 
substance  itself,  were  more  vascidar  than 
natural,  and  presented  a  dehcate  pink  tinge. 
Another  softened  portion,  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  presenting  a  similar  depres- 
sion on  the  surface,  was  found  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere. The  ventricles  were  dilated,  and 
filled  with  serous  fluid.  All  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  brain  were  healthy,  the 
septum  lucidum  and  fornix  being  of  fii'm 
texture. 

Ttiorax. — The  lungs  were  somewhat  con- 
gested posteriori)' ;  the  heart  healthy. 

Abdomen. — The  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal  presented  no  remarkable  appearance ; 
liver  and  spleen  healthy ;  the  kidneys  were 
large,  much  congested,  and  the  capsules 
very  adherent ;  their  surfaces  were  rough 
and  granular. 


HOPITAL  DE  LA  CHARITE,  PARIS. 


Case  of  Deviation  of  the  Abdotninal  Ao'  ta, 
and  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart,  prhdaced 
by  an  Hydatid  Cyst  of  the  Liver. 
A  WOMAN,  sixty  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  24th  of  April,  said  to  be 
sutfering  from  an  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
congestion  of  the  liver,  tlioracico-brachial 
neuralgia, bronchorrhoea,  anemia.  M.Piorry 
had  suspected  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  but 
tlie  want  of  any  positive  symptom  had 
left  this  a  bare  suspicion.  The  patient 
gradually  got  worse,  and  died  on  the  2d  of 
June. 

Post-mortem  examination.  —  The  heart 
was  affected  with  what  is  usually  called 
concentric  hypertrophy  by  pathologists: 
this  concentric  appearance,  however,  M. 
Piorry  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the 
slowness  of  death,  and  consiclered  that,  if 
death  had  occurred  suddenly,  the  heart 
would  have  been  found  dilated.  Repeated 
experiments  on  dogs,  the  professor  stated, 
had  confii-med  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  concentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart. 

The  bronchi,  filled  with  an  abundant 
frothy  mucus,  justified  the  diagnosis  of 
bronchorrlioea.  This,  and  not  the  disease 
of  the  heart,  was  the  cause  of  death,  by  the 
production  of  asphyxia.  M.  Piorry  ob- 
served that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
always  the  result  of  an  effort  to  overcome 
some  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and 
this  obstruction  may  be  a  narrowing  of  the 
orifices  of  the  heart  (which  did  not  exist  in 
the  present  instance),  or  of  a  tumour  com- 
pressing the  large  vessels.  A  large  abdo- 
men is  almost  always  the  cause  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  because  the  circulation 
in  the  large  vessels  is  obstructed.  Tall, 
thin  people,  also,  M.  Piorry  alleged,  have 
almost  always  hypertrophied  hearts,  be- 
cause they  are  affected  by  a  general  naiTOw- 
ing  of  the  vessels.  M.  Piorry  was  some- 
what surprised  at  not  finding  all  the  condi- 
tions which  he  had  thus  laid  down  as  the 
cause  of  hypertrophy,  wlien,  on  raising  the 
liver,  he  perceived  two  tumours  —  one 
small,  and  the  other  the  size  of  the  fist. 
The  first  appeared,  on  superficial  ex:  mhia- 
tion,  to  be  of  a  carcinomatous  character  j 
the  second,  which  had  absorbed  the  Spige- 
lian lobe,  was  prominent,  roimded,  formed 
of  a  principal  whitish  and  cartilaginous 
envelope,  inclosing  a  white  granular  liquid  j 
and  secondary  envelopes,  gi'ey,  elastic,  and 
ovoid,  inclosing  round,  transparent,  tremu- 
lous tumours :  these  were  hydatids  con- 
taining ecliinococci.  This  tumour,  it  was 
found,  had  compressed  the  aorta,  and 
caused  it  to  deviate  to  the  left,  while  at 
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the  same  time  the  renal  ai-teries  were  elon- 
gated. 

The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  of  so 
deeply-seated  a  tumour  was  obvious,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  possible  to 
detect  it  by  percussion  and  auscultation. 
Tlie  tumour,  M.  Piorry  considered,  had 
probably  existed  some  time.  He  pointed 
out  the  extent  of  its  interference  with  tlie 
circulation,  and  its  production  of  broncbor- 
rhoea  by  causing  congestion  of  the  organs. 


(fovvcsvonlience. 


THE  LONDON  GRINDING  SYSTEM  AS  THE 
GRAND  OBSTACLE  TO  SOUND  MEDICAL 
ACQUIREMENTS. 

Sir, — I  perceive  in  one  of  the  leaders  of 
your  last  week's  Journal,  an  account  of 
some  late  resolutions  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Co)npany  of  Apothe- 
caries, havmg  reference  to  the  prehminary 
education  of  students  intending  to  qualify 
themselves  at  tlie  Hall. 

On  these  resolutions  and  ou  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  tliem,  I  sliould  like  to 
offer  some  observations,  if  you  wdl  kmdly 
allow  me  the  space  necessary. 

You  observe,  sir,  tliat  this  act  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  "  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,"  and  with  this  opinion  I 
of  coui'se  cordially  agree  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  protest,  that  the  step  is  the 
shortest  possible  step,  and  but  a  mole-heap, 
compared  to  the  mountain  of  improve- 
ment tliat  requires  to  be  raised. 

The. Examiners  affirm,  "that  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  acquirement  of  sound  medi- 
cal knowledge  is  tlie  general  want  of  pre- 
liminary education  among  the  pupils,  and 
that  until  this  serious  defect  is  removed 
the  progress  of  medical  science  will  be 
retarded."  Now,  sir,  although  I  willingly 
admit  that  a  liberal  prehminary  education 
is  a  good  thinfj,  and  that  the  above  declara- 
tion of  the  Hall  examiners  has  a  certain 
foundation  in  fact,  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
deficiency  assumed  has  had  niucli  to  do 
with  the  retardation  of  sound  professional 
knowledge  amongst  young  medical  men  ; 
I  am  rather  convinced  that  tlie  method 
pursued  by  most  students  in  obtaining  tiie 
information  necessary  to  pass  the  Hall  is 
sucli  as  to  render  their  medical  acquire- 
ments too  decc])tive  for  examiners  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions  on  the  matter. 

Tlie  cause  of  t'nis  deception  rests  in  the 
prevalence  of  that  most  iniquitous  practice, 
the  Lnndna  grinding  xystem,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  this  system  rests  mainly  upon  the 
errors  of  the  examining  court  itself 

In  the  pages  of  your  Joiu-nal  for  April 


19th,  1844,  there  appeared,  sii-,  a  bold  and 
admirably  written  leader,  in  which  the 
grinding  system  as  it  tlien  exi.sted  visa 
fully  exposed,  its  iniquity  laid  bare,  and  tlie 
causes  of  its  success  explained.  That 
leader  I  chanced  to  read  some  months  ago, 
and  flunking  it  might  not  be  unimportant 
to  ascertain  thorougldy  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grinding  system  m  these  days, 
I  have  made  it  a  point  ever  since  to  enquire 
into  the  matter,  with  intent  always  of 
exhibitmg  tliis  monstrous  fraud  to  boards 
of  examiners  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  present  declaration  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  affords  me  an  ©iipor- 
tunity  of  carrying  out  my  purpose. 

And,  at  the  outset  I  woidd  observe  that 
since  the  date  of  the  leader  referred  to 
(1844),  the  grinding  system  instead  of 
falling  into  disgrace,  has  gone  on,  in  a 
steadily  progressive  manner,  that  it  is  now 
more  perfectly  organized  than  ever,  and 
never  was  practised  more  successfully  tlian 
at  the  present  hour. 

The  writer  of  1844  speaks  of  a  certain 
grinder,  who  so  excelled  in  his  art,  "  that 
he  knew  to  a  nicety  when  each  of  the  sub- 
jects who  committed  themselves  to  liis  care 
was  ir.  a  fit  state  for  presentation  ;  just  as 
the  feeders  of  geese  at  Strasbm-g  know  to  a 
tittle  when  each  animal's  liver  is  in  proper 
state  to  be  made  an  element  in  the  cele- 
brated Pate  de  fois  gras."  But  the  pro- 
fession of  grinding  then  practised  only  by 
one  or  two  has  been  found  so  lucrative  that 
at  the  present  time  at  least  half  a  dozen  pro- 
fessors Uve  by  this  most  iniquitous  u^e  of 
their  acquirements.  At  the  period  aheady 
named,  the  knowledge  of  the  grinder 
as  to  the  kind  of  information  which  the 
student  must  have,  seems  to  have  been 
very  great,  "  he  even  knew  the  proper 
answer  for  each  examiner :"  at  the  present 
moment  knowledge  in  this  direction  is,  if 
possible,  stiU  more  perfect.  To  use  the  com- 
mon and  very  expressive  phi-ase,  "  these 
examiners  are  all  gauged;"  the  pecidiar 
mode  of  questioning  used  by  each  is  known  ; 
the  subjects  ou  which  he  usually  examines 
are  famihar,  and  in  many  instances  the  very 
questions  as  they  will  be  asked,  verbatim  efc 
literatim,  with  tlie  proper  answers  required, 
are  indicated.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  one  of 
tlie  most  successful  of  tliese  crammers  iu 
addressing  his  class,  "  sdlow  me  to  drill  you 
well  on  the  ointments,  for  with  Mr. 
So-and-so  for  an  examiner  you  might  find 
this  a  plucking  subject." 

The  most  remarkable  names  are  also 
given  to  the  examiners,  to  fix  more  fiiinly  iu 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  tlicir  several  pecu- 
liarities :  tlius  one  gentleman  is  famous  for 
examining  on  the  blood,  and  receives  in 
consequence  no  very  polite  cognomen. 
"  Gentlemen,"  cries  the  grindcTj  "  with  Mr. 
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•So-and-so  the  blood  is  a  plucking  subject ; 
j'OU  must  know  the  blood,  lie  will  coui- 
mence  with  mastication,  and  drag  you 
tlirough  all  the  process  of  blood-uiaking, 
according  to  his  own  crotchets  :  above  all 
things,  therefore,  (if  he  is  your  examiner,) 
dtvlare  to  him  that  the  saliva  is  of  great 
importance,  that  pepsin  is  invaluable,  and 
that  the  llioracic  duct  is  the  only  channel 
by  which  the  prepared  food  gets  into  circu- 
lation :  remember  these  points,  gentlemen,  I 
pray  you !  and  pai'ticuJarly  remember  the 
pepsin !" 

Again,  if  a  new  subject  be  started 
at  some  sitting  of  the  Court,  the  innovation 
ou  the  routine  of  tlie  grmder  is  imme- 
diately noted,  and  forthwith  he  is  fortilicd 
on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  ordiuai»v 
subjects.  This  fact  was  ludicrously  exem- 
plified a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
illustrious  Licbig  had  announced  a  new 
test  for  prussic  aeitl :  tliis  test  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  question  at  an  examination 
in  the  University  of  London ;  and  one 
night  an  examiner  at  the  Hall,  in  humble 
imitation,  poured  it  ou  to  the  quivering 
tympanum  of  an  unhappy  student.  The 
following  moniing  saw  the  large  grinding 
class  in  which  this  young  gentleman  had 
studied,  in  a  state  of  unutterable  consterna- 
tion, lest  the  beaten  track  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  cramming  they  had  under- 
gone to  be  of  no  avail.  But  the  chief  of 
the  grinding  class  now  appeared,  and  soon 
threw  brightness  about  him  like  a  sunbeam. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  m- 
deed  something  new ;  but  never  fear ! 
those  examiners  I  assure  you  are  no  matcli 
forme;  wherever  they  go  I  can  follow,  and 
what  is  more,  /  can  draff  you  along  with 
we.  Here  is  the  test  fully  described  for 
you  ;  write  it  down  word  i'orword  as  I  say 
it,  and  let  every  one  of  you  repeat  it  at 
least  twice  daily,  until  siicii  time  as  you  go 
up,  for  it  is  a  iresh  subject,  and  is  sure  to 
liave  a  considerable  run." 

If  a  new  examiner  is  appointed,  he  is  at 
once  made  the  subject  of  particular  obser- 
vation, and  his  line  of  action  ascertained 
First,  it  is  leiu-ned  whetlier  he  follows  any 
particular  branch  of  the  profession,  or  has 
written  on  any  particular  subject,  and  if  so, 
±liis  is  put  down  as  being  likely  to  influence 
him  at  the  examiner's  table.  Secondly, 
every  candidate  is  requested,  "/or  the  good 
oj  the  class,"  cai-efuUy  to  indicate  all  the 
eubjects  on  which  tiienew  examiner  exliibits 
his  learning  ;  and  so  in  a  brief  period  is 
the  just  terror  in  wliich  the  examiner 
should  be  held  luot^t  efiectually  removed  ; 
he  is  "^a«j/erf'"||and  filed  oil'. 

From  a  knowledge  of  examiners  the 
grinder  leads  his  pupils  to  a  knowledge 
of  things ;  not  a,  new  bottle  or  pre- 
paration finds    its    way    to    the    examin- 


ing tables  that  has  not  almost  simul- 
taneously its  counterpart  on  the  table 
of  tlie  grinder:  "Gentlemen,  at  tlie  Hall 
they  will  sliow  you  this  bottle ;  mark  its 
appearance,  and  observe  tliat  when  it  is 
shaken  the  substance  within  gives  out  a 
metallic  rniging  sound  ;  only  look  at  tliis 
specimen  well  here,  and  you  wiU  be  sure  to 
know  it  well  there,  for  the  two  are  pre- 
cisely similar." 

Your  leader  seven  years  ago,  sir,  well 
exposes  the  botanical  part  of  the  HaU 
examination.  "The  young  gentlemen  who 
in  the  fields  woidd  have  been  puzzled 
between  a  nettle  and  a  dock,  luid  the 
story  all  pat;  natural  order,  sexual  posi- 
tion, class,  genus,  species,  name,  habitat, 
nothing  was  wanting  ;  but  the  uniformity  of 
the  extent  of  botanical  knowledge  begat 
suspicion,  and  it  was  by  and  by  disco- 
vered that  thespecimens  paid  toll  of  branch 
and  blossom  each  on  its  passage  thither" 
(to  the  HaU).  At  the  present  day  the 
same  system  of  fraud  exists  in  all  its  f\U- 
ness  :  still  may  every  candidate  for  the 
Hall  license,  for  the  small  sum  of  half-a- 
crown,  have  a  packet  of  specimens  exactly 
like  those  sent  to  the  examination  tables, 
i  each  flower  duly  labelled  and  described ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  thing  is  done  even  in 
I  better  style  now  than  it  was  formerly,  for 
i  the  cunning  botanist,  anxious  that  the 
lovers  of  Linnrean  science  with  whom  he 
speculates  should  not  betray  the  secret  by 
knchving  too  much,  either  avoids  giving 
"  the  fidl  complement"  or  else  perpetrates 
an  intentional  mistake  on  one  of  the  labels. 
Thus  charged  with  botanical  lore,  the  student 
boldly  meets  the  enemy,  daring  even  to 
walk  to  Blackfriars  with  the  Chelsea  bou- 
quet in  liis  button-hole,  and  to  sit  with  it, 
labels  and  all,  in  his  breast  pocket,  side  by 
side  with  his  examiner. 

Still  further ;  the  professors  of  cramming 
know  their  evil  art  so  perfectly,  that  tliey 
are  able  to  apprise  their  puj^ils  of  the  very 
disposition  of  each  examiner,  and  of  the 
behaviour  that  will  best  suit  him.  "  If  you 
get  Mr.  A.,  gentlemen  (whom  you  may  at 
once  recognise  by  such  and  such  pecu- 
harities)  you  may  rest  pretty  easy  in  your 
minds,  he  is  very  kind  and  gentlemanly,  and 
is  always  unwilling  to  reject  any  man  who 
knows  his  Pharmacopeia ;  look  Avell  over 
that  book,  then,  and  always  remember  that 
the  subjects  in  it  come  alphabetically  ;  so 
that  in  searching  for  anytliing  to  which  he 
shall  direct  your  attention,  you  may  bo 
able  to  open  upon  the  right  place  with  the 
air  of  a  pi-rson  who  is  familiar  with  the 
learned  volume  in  question,  and  understands 
it  from  its  alplia  to  its  omega.  If  you  get 
Mr.  B.  you  will  find  him  strictly  practical, 
so  be  sure  to  narrate  all  the  cases  you  have 
seen,  and  especially  midwifery   cases,     if 
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you  get  Mr.  C.  you  will  find  him  pettish, 
very  fond  of  putting  catch  questions,  as  the 
Lalin  derivation  of  hapmoptysis  (a  word  you 
will  remember  reallj'  derived  from  the 
Greek) :  he  will  also  make  a  Httle  fun  of 
you  perchance,  and  teil  you  that  you  know 
no  more  of  your  profession  than  a  governess 
or  a  washerwoman  :  well,  these  mere  insults 
you  must  suffer  resignedly,  as  there  is  no 
escape  from  them  except  by  the  way  of 
rejection,  which  is  not  desirable,  and  you 
will  then  get  on  so  ai  to  pass  with  liim  also  . 
only  take  -are,  by  the  way,  not  to  admit  to 
this  gentleman  that  you  studied  in  Scot- 
land, if  such  bo  the  case,  for  he  has  a  most 
sneering  antipathy  to  all  medical  schools 
and  professors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  and  would  like  if  he  could  to  pluck 
you  for  the  very  admission."  Thus,  one 
after  the  other,  does  the  grinder  describe 
the  whole  examining  board,  in  truthful 
style. 

The  sum,  sir,  that  the  pupil  has  to  sacri- 
fice for  this  grinding  advantage,  or  rather 
disadvantage,  is  five  pounds,  and  it  is 
imderstood  that  for  this  sum  the  grinder 
shall  get  Imn  through  :  thus  may  the  pupil 
be  ground  and  rejected,  ground  and 
rejected  ;  as  many  times  as  he  pleases,  he  is 
no  worse,  except  that  he  loses  time ;  tlie 
grinder  bears  all  tlie  trouble.  The  mode 
in  which  the  grinding  class  is  conducted 
also  is  of  the  most  artful  kind :  the 
pupil  is  always  at  the  "  commencement  of 
the  course,"  join  when  he  may  ;  the  subjects 
being  taken  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  circle  safely  perambulated  in  no  more 
than  three  months.  "  Keep  to  this  circle, 
gentlemen,"  says  the  grinder,  "  and  you  are 
safe,  for  it  gn-tlis  fairly  the  body  medico- 
intellectual  of  Apothecaries'  Hall." 

The  rapidity  with  wliich  the  grinders 
cram  then-  pupils  is  incredible  :  young  men 
who  would  confound  a  voltaic  pile  with 
the  pile  of  a  bridge,  or  the  scales  of  leprosy 
with  the  scales  in  libra,  are  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  by  constant  daily  repetitions, 
made  to  go  through  decompositions  that 
would  take  a  Berzelius  months  jiroperly  to 
understand,  and  to  rattle  off  the  symjitoms 
of  diseases  hke  consummate  nosographers. 
S  ill  more,  the  system  is  managed  so 
adroitly  (especially  by  the  older  grinders), 
that  there  is  no  telling  either  by  cross- 
examination  or  any  other  means  that  the 
answers  are  ground  ones  ;  the  student  seems 
to  know  the  whole  subject  perfcclly,  and 
yet  all  ho  utters  is  a  mere  mechanical  act  of 
the  lip,  in  wliich  reason  and  thought  play 
no  part ;  and  so  flimsy  is  the  knowledge, 
that  to  break  the  chain  of  repetition  for  two 
diiys  is  f  o  go  back  as  many  weeks. 

But  to  ci'am  the  deceived  wretch  in  this 
way  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  grmder's 
business;  he   has  abo  to  watch  for  the 


exact    period     for    sending    him    to   the 
examining  board  ;  and  the  proper  moment 
for  this  he  understands   so  well,  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred   the 
man  he  thus  sends  shall  pass.     It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  pupil  must  go  up  before 
his  hour  of  maturity  in  grinded  lore  shall 
have  come,  in  which  case  he  is  taught  an 
almost  neverfailing   method,   that,  viz.,    of 
shirking   his  weak  pomts,  and  of  quietly 
parading  his  strong  ones,    for  it  is   part  of 
the  grinder's  creed,  "that  gentlemen  pretty 
weU  up  on  one  or  two   subjects,  may  by  a 
little    dexterity    avoid    all   appearance   of 
ignorance,  and  that  generally  speaking   it 
is  the  student  who  leads  the  examiner  into 
different    subjects,  not    the   examiner   the 
student."     Again,  if  the  candidate  is  weak 
on  all  points,  he  is  taught  to  employ  his  time 
vmtil  the  evil  day  arrives  in  gettirig  up  his 
Latin,  and  those  subjects  which  ai'e  usually 
preliminary  and  most  common  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  instructed  to  take  the  edge  off 
his  examiners  by  a  large  display   at   first, 
with  some  plausibility  afterwards,  and  such 
a  man  is  said  "  to  have  a  chance  of  getting 
tlu*ough  with  a  squeeze,'"  and  often  does  so. 
Lastly,  if  a  student  goes  up  against  the  will 
of  the  grinder,  he  is  always  rejected,  and  the 
grinder  tells  him  that  he  would  rather  have 
returned  him  his  money  than  have  had  his 
class   disgraced  by  such  impatient   folly ; 
and  this  in  fact  would  be   better  for  the 
grinder,  since  he  must  himself  bear  all  the 
load  of  the  dishonour :  for,   as  your  leader 
of  1844  observes  very   rightly,  "  It   is  the 
business  of  these    gentlemen    to    get   the 
student  through,  rather  tlian  his  own  ;  if 
they  fail,  the  blame  attaches  to  them  rather 
than  to  him,  and  in  this  light  is  the  thing 
actually  viewed.     It  is  not  said,   that   Mr. 
So-and-so  was  ])lucked  last  night,  and  that 
Messrs.  So-and-so  passed  ;  but  it  is,  one  of 
Power's  men,  or  one  of  Steggall's  men  was 
plucked  last  night,  and  seven  or   more   of 
Power's  or  Steggall's  men  passed." 

But,  sir,  there  is  a  more  grievous  evil  in 
connection  with  tliis  system  than  any  I 
have  yet  narrated,  and  it  is  this :  so 
certain  is  the  grinding  process  in  its  result.«, 
and  so  common  has  it  become,  that  good 
and  worthy  students  are  entrajjped  into 
the  habit  of  adopting  it.  To  speak  plainly, 
they  are  almost  driven  to  adopt  it ;  for  so 
accustomed  are  the  examiners  to  receive  the 
prepared  and  mechanical  answers  of  ground 
men,  that  they  can  hsten  calmly  to  no 
other.  Tlicy  arc  like  some  epicures,  who 
from  long  custom  get  to  loathe  all  food 
that  does  not  come  to  them  dressed  after  a 
certain  system.  "  Sir,"  says  the  grinder  to 
his  really  inteUigent  pupil,  "you  know 
your  profession  excellently  well,  but  you  do 
not  know  how  to  answer  questions  in  Hall 
fashion.   I  must  beg  you,  therefore,  in  your 
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descriptions  to  avoid  giving  an  account  of 
things  in  tho  same  unelassidod  way  tiiat 
you  have  seen  them,  and  to  follow  lue  in 
what  1  say."  "But,  sir,"  remarks  tlie 
student,  "what  you  say  is  sometimes  incor- 
rect ;  I  know  that  your  answers  are  not 
always  in  accordance  with  facts,  or  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  day."  "Never 
mind,"  rephes  the  grinder,  doggedly,  "mine 
is  the  Hall  way  at  all  events,  and  as  you  are 
anxious  to  get  the  Hall  diploma,  it  will  be 
wise  for  you  just  to  cast  oH'  your  own 
views,  pro  tei/i,  and  to  content  yourself  with 
mine."  Such  is  the  grinding  method: 
how  true  is  the  writer  before  alluded  to, 
■when  ho  exclaims,  "  Oh !  it  is  a  vicious 
and  unworthy  system ;  it  is  a  cheat  and 
&  lie." 

And,  sir,  when  I  afBxm  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  all  the  students  who  go  up  to  tlie 
Hidl   for   examination   pass    through   this 
debasing  ordeal,  how,   I  ask,  can  the   ex- 
aminers   of  the  Ilall  afBrm   with  any  ap- 
proach to  truth,  that  candidates  for  their 
diploma  are  worse  informed  in  matters  of 
preUminary    than   of  medical   education  ? 
A  student  appears  before  them,  with  his 
head   charged    hke   a   bomb  ;    the   whole 
medical   information  of  the  eleven  exami- 
ners, as  far  as  it    can  be  known,  thrust 
mto  that  one  unfortunate  craniiun,   with 
€t  ceteras.    The  examiner  commences  with 
Latin,  but  the  mind  of  the  candidate  is  too 
deeply  occupied  with  nosology,  toxicology, 
and  chemical  decompositions,  to  remember 
much  of  the  language  of  Casar.     He  may 
have  known  it  pretty  well  once,   but  now 
hie  et  htpc  are  lost  in,  or  confounded  with, 
ic  and  ous,  ite  and  ate  ;  and  so  after  con- 
siderable bungling,  the  examiner,    greatly 
disgusted,  has  to   take  him   on  to   other 
subjects ;    and    now   the   time   of    action 
comes,   and   the   bomb    bursting   scattei's 
around  such  stores  of  condensed  learning, 
that  the  examiner  stares,  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  soLatinless  a  mouth  could  pour 
forth  such    ton-ents  of  medical    informa- 
tion.    The  conjurer,  in  fact,  in  extracting 
bushels  of  feathers   from   an   empty   hat, 
does  a  smaU   wonder  in  comparison ;  yet 
6uch  a  student  when  he  returns   to  obtain 
his  license,  shall  receive  from  the  president 
"the  compliments  of  the  coiu-t,"  coupled, 
however,  with  thegentle  hint,  "that  it  would 
be  weU  for  him  to  acquire  a  httle  more 
Latin,   if  it   were  only   for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  that 
fine  language  to  the  young  olive  branches 
that  at  some  future  period  may  bedeck  his 
table."     Alas,  poor  president,  and  innocent 
court!  httle  do  they  thuik  that  the  know- 
ledge they  would  compliment  lias  already 
no  existence  ;    that  the  medical  contents 
of  that    sm-charged  head   were   scattered, 
as  deUvered,  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
\ 


and  that  the  little  Latin  which  they  criticise 
is  almost  the  oidy  thing  which  the  now 
emptied  candidate  retains ;  except,  per*  . 
chance,  a  recollection  of  their  coinj)hment8, 
and  these  only  to  laugh  at,  and  relate  for 
sport  on  jovial  occasions. 

Or  to  take  another  view :  a  candidate 
for  the  diploma,  who  has  been  too  proud 
to  debase  himself  with  "  tho  grind,"  and 
who  trusts  to  good  practical  and  general 
information,  goes  to  the  examination  table. 
Questions  are  there  put  to  him  on  subjects 
which  he  knows  intimately  ;  but  his  an- 
swers he  finds  do  not  suit — they  are  not 
I/round  answers,  and  so  he  gets  uneasy  and 
uncollected,  and  after  being  tantalized  for 
a  long  time,  is  dismissed, — not  rejected 
perhaps,  but  feeling  degraded  to  the  last 
degree,  his  whole  soul  smarting  with  a 
sense  of  insult,  and  his  tongue  declaring 
that  if  he  has  deserved  the  cruel  treatment 
he  has  received  he  has  not  deserved  the 
license,  or  that  if  he  deserved  the  license 
he  did  not  deserve  the  degradation  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected.  These,  sir, 
are  no  overdrawn  pictures,  the  statements 
I  make  are  based  on  painful  facts,  and 
knowing  them  to  be  true,  again  I  ask  how 
under  such  a  state  of  things  is  it  possible 
for  the  Hall  examiners  to  pronounce  on 
preliminary  and  medical  education  ?  They 
hold  councils  it  is  true,  and  pass  judgment 
on  candidates  for  their  license ;  but  really 
and  truly,  as  matters  are  carried  on,  they 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  actual 
available  medical  acquirements  of  those 
whom  they  examine,  than  they  have  of  the 
theological  acquii'emeuts  of  tlie  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet. 

The  thing  is  plain  :  before  the  value  of 
prehminai-y  education  can  be  brought  out, 
t/iis  grinding  synlem  must  be  abohshed : 
the  latter  nullifies  the  former.  What 
matter  is  it  to  the  public,  if  a  young  man 
who  on  leaving  his  school  or  his  home,  can 
speak  Latin  like  Cicero,  Greek  like  Demos- 
thenes, or  work  out  mathematics  like 
Euclid  ?■ — what  is  all  this  to  the  health- 
seeking  pubhc,  if  the  same  young  man  is 
afterwiirds  licensed  to  treat  disease,  with 
no  further  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  disease  should  be  treated  than  he 
has  acquired  in  three  months  with  a  grind- 
ing master  ?  Is  walking  Southampton 
Street  or  Exeter  Hall  what  the  public 
understand  by  walking  the  hospitals  ?  Will 
the  compact  knowledge  of  all  the  professors 
of  grinchng  in  London,  transfused  with 
something  more  than  hydrauhc  pressure 
into  this  classical  young  man's  brain,  help 
him  atterwards  in  restoring  by  skilful  ser- 
vices glad  hearts  and  laughing  eyes  to 
children  tlireatened  with  orphanage,  or  iu 
retm-ning  tlie  dying  babe,  full  of  life,  to  it 
mother's  lieaving  bosom?     Alas,  n   !  the 
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practitioner  thus  qualified  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  fails  in  all  his  duties  to 
society,  mostly  continues  a  very  quack,  a 
cheat  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world, 
and  thoush  by  liabit  he  may  get  into  a  way 
of  treatmg  disease,  yet  does  he  never  ad- 
vance ;  his  so-called  experience  but  con- 
firming him  in  the  errors  with  which  he 
had  started  in  his  career. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  these  evils 
to  be  remedied  ?  I  answer,  by  a  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  hcensing  men  as 
medical  practitioners.  It  has  been  said  to 
me  that  grinders  will  ever  exist,  because, 
forsootli,  examiners  wiU  always  have  jjeeu- 
harities  ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  men  will  ever  ride  hobbies ;  but  sm-ely 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  examiners  and  chanymg  the 
men,  so  to  increase  and  change  the 
hobbies  as  to  baffle  even  a  grinder. 
The  root  of  all  the  miscliief  in  truth  rests 
in  the  fact  that  these  examiners  are  too 
few  in  number,  and  that  they  hold  their 
offices  too  long.  I  write  with  aU  de- 
ference to  these  gentlemen,  and  would  not 
willingly  oifend  them ;  but  truth  compels 
me  to  ask,  is  it  not  a  grievous  tiling  that 
by  far  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
public  should  have  to  depend  for  persons 
into  whose  hands  to  commit  their  dearest 
lives,  on  the  judgment  of  eleven  men, 
'^gauged  "  men  withal, whose  acquirements, 
as  far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  may 
be  learned  and  successfully  taught  in  twelve 
months,  by  any  clever  fellow  who  chooses 
to  turn  his  talents  to  so  unworthy  a  pur- 
pose? Is  this  reasonable, — ^just  ?  a  thing 
■worthy  of  a  Uberal  and  most  useful  pro- 
fession ? 

We  medical  men  chide  the  public  for 
patronizing  quackeries,  from  homoeopathy 
downwards,  and  in  this  we  act  properly  ; 
but  well  would  it  be  for  us  at  the  same 
time  one  and  all  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  a  proper  guard  over  the 
portals  which  admit  strangers  into  the 
temple  of  medicine — a  guard,  past  which 
no  grinder,  by  any  subtlety,  could  conduct 
men  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  their  profession. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  expressed  myself  most 
freely  on  my  subject ;  and  I  have  done  so, 
not  from  any  animosity  to  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  great  a  change  must  take 
place  in  tiie  examining  system  generally 
before  any  good  from  preliminary  insti-uc- 
tion  can  follow.  So  long  as  examinations 
consist  of  mere  question  and  answer,  and 
are  left  to  ten  or  twelve  known  individuals, 
examiners,  however  emmcnt,  wiU  stdl  be 
gauged  by  the  grinder,  and  ignorant  men 
pass  by  the  examination  table  into  places 
where  good  men  only  ought  to  stand. 


But  let  these  examinations,  sir,  be  con- 
ducted by  many  able  men,  chosen  in  turn, 
and  frequently,  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
fession— let  them  be  examinations  accord- 
ing to  the  higliest  standard,  open  to  aU, 
irrespective  of  the  where,  the  when,  or  tlie 
how,  the  candidate  has  studied — let  them 
be  cHnical  and  practical  examinations,  con- 
ducted at  the  bed-side,  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  in  the  laboratory  ;  and,  above  all, 
let  weeks  or  months  take  the  place  of  the 
hours  now  occupied  in  examinations  ;  and 
then  would  the  grinding  system  die  out  of 
itself,  and  the  public  receive  in  all  cases 
the  substance  for  wh-at  is  now  too  often  the 
shadow  o1  the  competent  practitioner  of 
medical  science. 

There  are,  sir,  many  more  errors  in  the 
present  system  of  examination  which  might 
be  pointed  out  with  advantage ;  but 
already  have  T  trespassed  far  too  much 
upon  your  columns,  for  which  trespass  I 
have  only  one  apology — the  great  import- 
ance of  the  siihjeet. 

I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,. 
Obsebtatoe. 

August  27th,  1851. 
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PAYIIENT  TO  MEDICAL  HEFEEEES. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  held  npon  the  \st  of  September, 
1851,  in  reference  to  the  Payment  of  Fees 
to  Medical  Referees  by  Life  Assurance 
Companies. 

I.  That  this  Faculty  has  long  maintained 
the  principle  that  Medical  Referees,  the 
ordinary  attendants  of  the  parties  desiring 
hfe  assm-ance,  ought  to  be  suitably  remu- 
nerated for  their  trouble  in  replying  to  the 
usual  queries  on  behalf  of  the  assuring 
companies  ;  and  that  the  parties  granting 
the  assurance  ought  to  pay  this  fee,  as  it  is 
obviously  for  their  safety  and  guidance 
that  such  information  is  afforded. 

II.  That,  in  conformity  with  these 
views,  the  Faculty,  so  long  ago  as  1st 
June,  1835,  passed  a  law,  requiring  every 
member  of  their  body  to  refuse  replpng  to 
these  queries  unless  a  specified  fee  were 
transmitted  along  with  the  schedule; 
and  this  law  lias,  from  that  time,  been 
steadily  adhered  to  and  acted  upon. 

III.  That  in  carrying  out  the  above 
views,  the  Faculty  regret  being  obliged  to 
record  that,  till  of  late,  with  a  few  honour- 
able exceptions,  they  have  met  with  the 
most  imcompromising  opposition  from  the 
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Inpurimcc  Companies,  especiiilly  tliose  of 
more  early  establishment ;  and  although, 
■within  the  last  two  jears,  several  even  of 
the^ie  have  made  a  movement  iu  the  right 
direction,  yet  this  has  been  so  long  de- 
ferred, and  so  obrionsly  only  a  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  cireumstances,  as  to  de- 
prive the  concession  of  much  of  its  value. 

IV.  In  tills  position  of  atiairs  it  has 
given  the  Faculty  much  pleasure  to  observe 
some  of  the  more  recently  established  In- 
surance Companies,  not  only  fraukly 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  principle 
so  long  contended  for,  but  spont-aneously 
offering  a  liberal  compensation  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  for  the 
very  valuable  information  and  opinions  it 
is  not  unfrequeutly  in  their  power  to  adbrd; 
and  to  such  Companies  the  Faculty  beg, 
in  this  public  manner,  to  offer  their  best 
thanks. 

Y.  The  Faculty  also  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  recording  the  sense  Ihey  entertain 
of  the  important  services  done  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  this  matter  of  remuneration  to 
private  referees,  by  the  editors  of  the 
Lancet,  the  Medical  Gazette  and  Medi- 
cal Times,  to  whose  mtelligent  and  steady 
advocacy,  they  are  aware,  they  mainly  owe 
whatever  favourable  change  may  have  taken 

glace  m  the  conduct  of  the  Assurance 
ompanies  towards  the  profession. 
YI.  The  Faculty  beg  also  to  state  that, 
whilst  in  1835,  in  their  auxiety  to  hare  the 
principle  of  remuneration  established,  they 
were  inchfferent  as  to  the  actual  amount 
conceded,  they  now  feel  called  upon,  in 
justice  to  themselves,  to  intimate  to  the 
agents  of  all  assurance  companies  that  the 
Fellows  of  their  bod}'  will  not,  in  time 
coming,  pay  attention  to  any  schedule  of 
queries  sidamitted  to  them  with  a  reference 
to  any  species  of  life  assurance,  unless  such 
schedule  of  inquiry  be  accompanied  by  the 
fee  of  one  guinea  if  the  sum  proposed  to 
be  insured  exceeds  £300,  and  lOs.  6d.  if 
the  sum  is  £300  or  under. 

YII.  The  Faculty  order  these  resolu- 
tions to  be  printed,  and  copies  sent  to  the 
editors  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
medical  press,  to  the  agents  of  the  various 
insurance  companies,  and  to  the  Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  other  medical  corjjorations  throughout 
the  kingdom,  inviting  their  eoncurreuce 
and  co-operation. 

Extracted  from  the  records  of  Facidty,  by 
LArEESCE  Hill,  Clerk. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER  AT  OPOETO. 

,0n  Wednesday,  the  I7th  inst.,  notice  was 
OBSued  at  the  General  Post-office  that  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  at  Oporto,  the  contract  steam-packets 
from  Southampton  will  cease  for  the  pre- 


sent to  touch  at  tliat  port.  The  Oporto 
miils  will,  therefore,  be  landed  and  em- 
barked at  Lisbon  until  further  notice. 

THE  CIIOLEHA  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Advices  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  up  to  the 
31st  of  August,  announce  that  the  cholera 
18  still  prevalent  in  that  island. 

SANITARY  MOVEMENT   IN    BELGIUM. 

The  Eoard  of  Public  Health  in  Brussels 
[Conxeil  ssupeneur  d^liuyiene  fublique)  has 
decided  on  the  holding  of  a  hygienic  con- 
gress, at  the  time  of  the  next  September 
festivals  in  the  Belgian  capital,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Liedts,  Minister  of  State 
and  chairman  of  the  above  board.  This 
congress,  to  wluch,  besides  several  nota- 
bUities,  the  delegates  of  the  committees  of 
public  health  are  invited,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  determine  the  most  necessary  works 
for  the  salubrity  {assainissement)  of  the 
towns  and  rm-al  districts,  and  to  point  out 
practical  and  efficacious  means  for  putting 
into  jn'actice  the  intentions  of  government. 
The  superior  board  has  invited  the  governor 
of  the  provinces  to  indicate  the  persons 
who  would  be  most  fit  for  that  important 
and  useful  mission. 

Every  Board  of  Health,  in  every  country 
except  Enulaud,  takes  active  and  judicious 
steps  for  carrying  out  its  measures. 

SMALL-POX  AND  VACCINATION. 

We  have  been  requested  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Small  pox  and  Yaccination 
Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society, 
to  beg  that  all  gentlemen  who  have  received 
the  Circular  of  Queries  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety on  those  subjects,  and  who  have  not 
yet  replied  to  them,  will  have  the  kindness 
to  do  so  before  the  15th  of  October.  We 
are  informed  that  a  large  number  of  replies 
has  already  been  received,  with  the  analysis 
of  wliicli  the  Committee  is  immediately 
about  to  proceed. 

MEDICAL  STATISTICS  OE  BELGIITM:. 

The  Moniteur  Beige  publishes  a  report, 
addressed  to  the  King  by  the  JMinister  of 
the  Interior,  relative  to  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  j-ear  1850.  This  report 
completes  the  information  in  this  respect 
for  the  decenmal  period  beginning  in  1841. 
Of  the  ten  years  from  1841  to  185',  the 
last  exhibits  the  smallest  number  of  deaths 
and  the  greatest  number  of  marriages. 
The  births  exceed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber the  decemiial  average;  from  119,610 
in  1846,  and  118,106  iii  1847,  they  have 
risen,  in  1850,  to  131,416.  One  point 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  average  equality  in 
the  births  of  twins  observable  during  the 
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last  ten  years.  The  number  varies  gene- 
rally from  2,400  to  2,700  ;  in  1850  it  was 
2,667.  The  number  of  triple  births  was 
14.  The  classification  of  deaths  according 
to  age  presents  no  particular  feature. 
7  centenarian  women  died  in  Belgium  in 
1850,  2  in  Western  Flanders,  2  in  the 
province  of  Namur,  and  one  in  each  pro- 
vince of  Eastern  Flanders,  Hainault,  and 
Liuiburg.  The  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  31st  of  December,  1850, 
amounted  to  4,407,241.  In  1849  it  was 
4,370,882.  The  increase,  therefore,  is 
36,359. 

PRIZE  IN  AGBICXTLTUEAL  CHEMISTET. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  the  Georgofili, 
at  Florence,  has  proposed  the  following 
prize : — To  determine  by  experiment  the 
quality  of  soil  best  adapted  to  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  leguminous  plants,  and  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  various  manures  hitherto 
knomi,  chiefly  tliose  consisting  of  inorga- 
nic matter  ; — prize,  280f.  The  essays  on 
this  subject  to  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of 
August,  1853. 

OPEEATION  POE  CATAEACT  ON  A  BEAE 

DEATH  FROM  CHLOEOFORM. 

A  SURGICAL  operation  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  performed  at  Berlin,  has 
just  terminated  fatally,  to  tlic  regi'ct  of  the 
public,  to  whom  the  patient  was  well 
known.  One  of  the  brown  bears  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  suffering  from  cataract 
of  tlie  eye,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  a  party 
of  gelehrtcr  assembled  to  undertake  his 
cure.  Bruin  was  tempted  to  the  bars  of 
bis  den  by  the  offer  of  some  bread,  and 
then  secured  by  ropes  and  a  muzzle.  After 
a  stout  resistance,  cliloroform  was  admi- 
nistered. In  a  state  of  insensibility  the 
cataract  was  removed,  and  the  bonds  un- 
tied, but  the  patient  showed  no  signs  of 
life !  Feathers  to  the  nose,  cold  buckets 
of  water,  and  bleeding,  produced  no  effect. 
Poor  bruin  had  gone  whither  the  great 
tortoise,  two  ostriches,  and  the  African 
lion  have  preceded  him  ;  for  the  managers 
of  the  Berlin  gardens  are  decidedly  un- 
lucky. With  the  trifling  drawback  of  the 
death  of  the  subject,  the  operation  was 
skilfully  and  successfully  performed. — Ber- 
lin,  Sept.  16. 


OBITUARY. 

DE.  J.  C.  BADELEY. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  this  week  to 
announce  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Badeley,  of 
Clielmsford.  It  appears  that  in  order  to 
relieve  a  severe  attack  of  toothache,  Dr, 
Badeley  prepared  for  himself  and  took  a 
doso  of  morphia  about   four  o'clock  on 


Monday  morning.  Symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning  appeared,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  attempts  of  many  friends  to  save 
his  life,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  mor- 
phia on  Monday  last  at  one  p.m.,  about  nine 
hours  after  he  had  taken  it.  This  melan- 
choly event  has  occasioned  genera]  regret, 
as  Dr.  Badeley  was  well  known  and  miich 
respected. 

Dr.  Badeley  had  occupied  the  ofBce  of 
Censor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  an 
accomplished  man. 

Dr.  Badeley  delivered  at  the  College, 
during  tlie  present  year,  one  of  the  tlu-ee 
annual  series  of  lectures.  These  have  been 
only  recently  published  in  our  pages.  He 
held  tlie  appointment  of  Visiting  Inspector 
of  the  Eseex  Lunatic  Asylums. 

DEATH  OF  THE  EEGIUS  PEOFESSOB  OF 
MEDICINE  AT  OXFOED. 

Died,  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
1  St.  Giles's  Street,  Oxford,  after  a  few 
hours'  illness,  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Tomline's  Prselector  of  Anatomy,  Aldrich- 
j  ian  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Radcliffe's 
Librarian.  Dr.  Kidd  was  higldy  esteemed 
and  respected,  both  in  the  L'niversity  and 
City  of  Oxford.  In  1800,  being  then  a 
student  of  Christ  Cliurch,  Dr.  Kidd  took 
the  degree  of  M.A. ;  in  1801,  that  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Medicine  ;  and  in  1804  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  1822,  Dr.  Kidd  succeeded  Sir  Christo- 
pher Pegge,  Bart.,  in  the  office  of  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  to  whicli  is  annexed 
I  Tomline's  Prffilectorship  of  Anatomy  and 
I  the  Aldrichian  Professorship  of  Anatomy  ; 
and  in  1834  he  succeeded  Dr.  Williams  as 
Radcliffe's  Librarian.  The  election  of  a 
successor  to  the  latter  office  rests  with  the 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  tlie 
two  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  two 
Cliief  Justices,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Dr.  Kidd  did  good  service  in  his  time,  as 
his  publications  testify,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  mineralogical,  chemical,  and  geo- 
logical research  ;  and  about  ten  years  ago — 
his  last  appearance,  we  believe,  as  an 
author  —he  put  forth  some  observations  on 
medical  reform.  Dr.  Kidd  was  one  of  the 
eminent  men  selected  under  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater's  will  to  write  one  of  the  well- 
known  Bridgewater  Treatises  ;  and,  we  be- 
lieve, it  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

OBITUAEY. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  at  Cheltenham,  William 
Briggs,  M.D.,  late  of  Ambleside,  formerly 
of  Liverpool,  and  also  of  Kendal. 


THE  EPIDKMIC  SWEATING  SICKNKSS  AT  CASTANDET, 
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THK  EPIDEMIC  OK  SWEATING  SICKNESS 
OCCrRHINO  AT  CASTANDKT  (LANDES). 
BY  DR.  UUPOPT. 

In  tlic  month  of  April,  IS  19,  an  nhirnwng 
rumour  spn-acl  tlirou;;li  tlie  canton  of  Grc- 
nado,  th'it  a  now  disoasc,  rapid  in  its  pro- 
press  and  fatal  in  its  rc-idts,  had  appt-aivd 
ui  the  eonnnune  of  C'astandet.  This  e-oni- 
muno  contains  a  jiopulation  of  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  lunidred  souls.  It  is 
situated  on  a  tolerably  raised  plateau  ;  its 
soil  is  arf^illaceous  and  impermeable ;  it 
pivsents  iiere  and  there  small  valleys, 
formed  between  hills  of  but  slight  eleva- 
tion. The  inhabitants  are  scattered  over 
the  district.  The  greater  number  are 
potters  ;  they  live  almost  like  savages, 
tlieir  huts  being  always  full  of  smoke  from 
the  fire,  which  is  made  in  one  corner  with- 
out a  fire-place.  Their  general  want  of 
observance  of  hygienic  rules  is  in  harmony 
with  this  state  of  living. 

The  panic  was  not  without  foundation. 
In  the  first  three  days  twelve  ))ersons  died, 
and  several  of  these,  witliin  the  first  twelve 
hours  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  tlie  symptoms 
that  were  observed  : — 

All  complained  of  headache,  and  a  feel- 
uig  of  soreness  in  the  limbs  ;  all  were  co- 
Tered  with  a  profuse  sv\"eat ;  all  had  a  full 
and  frequent  pulse ;  all  complained  of  a 
fecUng  of  ]ir8ecordial  constriction,  which 
gave  place  to  the  most  painfid  anxiety. 
Occasionally  this  sense  of  oppression  was 
felt  in  the  epigastrium.  All  experienced 
thirst ;  the  tongue  was  moist  and  red.  In 
a  large  number  an  eruption  was  observed, 
variable  as  to  its  invasion,  form,  course, 
duration,  intensity,  and  termination  ;  it 
appeared  on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  arms  and  thighs. 
These  were  the  essential  or  characteristic 
symptoms  by  which  it  was  known  that  the 
disease  was  sweating-sickness:  besides  these, 
there  were  various  accessory  symptoms. 
Frequently  the  patient  was  seized  without 
any  premonitory  signs  ;  generally  a  rigor 
took  place,  most  frequently  at  night  or  late 
in  the  day.  The  two  extremes  of  child- 
hood and  old  age  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
empt from  its  attacks.  Keariy  all  the  pa- 
tients were  from  25  to  30  years  of  ago. 
Seven-tenths  of  tlie  patients  were  females. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  varied  from 
four  to  eight  or  nine  days,  according  as  the 
cases  presented  or  did  not  present  the 
eruption.  The  m:iximum  intensity  of  the 
epidemic  was  exhibited  at  its  first  invasion, 
for  the  deaths  occurred  on  the  first,  second, 


and  third  days.  On  the  fourth  day  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  wero 
attacked,  in  a  population  of  a  thoinand  or 
twelve  hundred  souls.  The  epid<'mic  was 
confined  to  the  commune  of  Castandct, 
with  the  exception  of  twelve  ])ersoiis  who 
were  attacked  in  the  adjoining  conmuuie 
of  Maurin.  In  tlie  cominune  which  it  had 
chosen  as  its  especial  seat,  it  did  not  at- 
tack indiscriminately,  but  observed  a  course 
from  ea^t  to  west.  It  ap])cared  (so  to 
speak)  like  the  sudden  outburst  of  awater- 
s])out :  scarcely  wero  five  days  jiassed  from 
its  first  manifestation,  and  it  had  ceased. 

To  return  now  to  the  consideration  of 
its  characteristic  symptoms.  The  sweat 
was  constantly  observed  ;  it  appeared  with 
the  fever.  In  some  it  was  so  profuse  as 
to  soak  the  bed  linen ;  in  others  it  only 
kept  the  surface  of  the  body  damp.  In 
all  it  had  an  undefinable  odour,  the 
stronger  the  more  abundant  tlie  sweat. 
The  eruption  was  not  so  constant  as  the 
sweat,  but  was  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  latter.  Only  one  case 
of  confluent  eruption  was  seen  without  the 
sweating,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman.  In  general  the  eruption 
appoai-cd  on  the  first  day  ;  in  some  on  the 
second  or  third  day.  In  a  few  cases  it 
failed  to  appear,  and  the  patients  died.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  spots  resem- 
bling measles  also  appeared.  There  were 
generally  seen  minute  vesicles  of  the  size  of 
millet  seeds,  white,  opaque,  sometimes  pu- 
rident  ;  so  that  by  many  persons  it  was 
named  v/iite  vario/a.  Four  or  five  days 
after  their  appearance  tlicy  lost  their  tnins- 
parency,  dried,  and  fell  otf  as  small  pelU- 
cles.  In  some  the  period  of  desquamation 
was  wanting ;  this  was  observed  in  those 
cases  attended  by  the  rubeoloid  rash. 

The  chief  point  in  the  treatment  was  to 
favour  the  production  of  perspiration. 
Bleeding  was  tried  with  success  at  tlie  first, 
but  only  at  first.  Quinine  was  of  no  ser- 
vice. Dr.  Dupoiiy  regards  the  disease  as 
sui  generis,  and  not  an  epiphenomenon  in 
tlie  course  of  another  disease,  according  to 
Chomel's  view  ;  in  the  course  of  the  epi- 
demic now  under  notice,  no  symptoms  of 
any  other  malady  could  be  discovered. 

THE  OFFSPRING  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
PARENTS. 

Of  about  200  deaf-mutes  who  attended  a 
festival  at  the  Asylum  in  Hertford  last  Sep- 
tember, 103  had  been  or  are  now  married. 
Both  parties  were  deaf  a^>d  dvimb  in  40  of 
these  marriages  ;  in  23  one  could  hear  and 
speak.  From  the  85th  Annual  Ecjiort  we 
learn  that  31  of  these  couples  '"  had  not 
become  parents,  but  the  remayiing  72  were 
the  parents  of  102  children,  of  whom  98 
coul(^  hfjir  ond  spenk,  and  jQvr  only  wpr^ 
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deaf  and  dumb.     One  of  the  four  was  th^ 

only  child  of  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
■were  congenitally  deaf.  Besides  the  pa- 
rents, the  paternal  grandfattier,  a  sister  of 
the  father,  and  two  sons  of  this  sister,  were 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  on  the  mother's  side, 
an  aunt  of  the  child  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
In  tlie  other  family,  that  of  the  three  chil- 
dren, the  father  lost  his  liearing  by  disease 
at  two  years  of  age,  and  had  no  known 
relative  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mother  was 
bom  deaf,  and  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  brother. 
These  were  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  pve- 
Bent  at  the  festival.  The  question  whether 
the  children  of  a  deaf-mute  parent  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
has  not  been  solved  in  any  other  country 
80  satisfactorily  as  in  our  own.  In  Europe 
comparatively  few  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  married,  and  tiiose  we  beUeve  have 
generally  selected  hearing  jiartners.  Kere, 
however,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
both  husband  and  wife  are  mutes.  The 
per  centage  of  deaf  children,  tlie  offspring 
of  su  h  marriages,  is  imdoubtedly  somewhat 
greater  than  among  an  equal  number  of 
the  children  of  other  parents,  taken  like  the 
deaf  and  dumb  from  the  various  conditions 
of  life.  But  if  the  facts  above  stated  afford 
a  fair  criterion  for  judging  on  this  question, 
■we  are  safe  in  the  belief  that  this  result 
might  be  obviated  in  a  gi-eat  degree,  if 
intermurrifige  could  be  prevented  between 
those  deaf-mutes  whose  parents  or  other 
near  relatives  seem  to  have  been  constitu- 
tionally prone  to  the  infirmity  of  deafness. 
This  could  only  be  done  bv  moral  suasion  ; 
but  if  influential  people,  and  especially  the 
parents  of  deaf-mutes,  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  marriage  should 
not  take  place  between  two  persons,  each 
belonging  to  a  family  in  which  the  great 
evil  of  deafness  was  constitutional,  lest  the 
offspring  of  that  union  should  be  deaf  and 
dumb,  much  might  be  done  towards  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  the  evil.  But 
there  are  other  facts  on  this  subject  which 
would  seem, at  first  view  at  least,  to  confound 
the  speculations  we  have  based  on  the  cases 
above  mentioned.  For  instance,  a  husband 
and  wife,  once  pupils  here,  were  both  con- 
genitally deaf;  but  neither,  as  we  beheve, 
has  had  any  deaf  and  dumb  relative,  except 
their  three  children,  and  these  were  all  deaf 
from  birth.  The  circumstances  of  another 
of  our  former  ]mpils  and  his  family  con- 
nections are  as  follows  :— His  brothers  and 
sisters  hear,  and  they  niaiTied  hearing  per- 
sons. One  of  the  brothers  has  two  deaf 
and  dumb  children,  one  sister  has  one,  and 
another  two  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and 
one  of  the  latter  has  a  deaf  and  dumbciiild. 
There  is  besides  one  otiier  deaf-mute  in  the 
circle  of  relatives,  possibly  more  than  one, 
though  no  one  of  the  ancestors  is  known  to 


have  been  a  deaf  person.  The  man  first 
referred  to  married  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman, 
and  their  five  children  all  hear  and  speok.'^ 
•r— Boston  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1851. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Meteopot.  s 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  20. 


Births. 

Msles 742 

Females  .   785 


Deaths. 

Males 5fi9 

Females..  528 


1527      I  1097 

Causbs  of  Death. 

AllCai'srs   

Specified  Causes 

\.  Zi/inofic  (or  Kpidemic.  Endemic, 
Conta?ioiis^  Diseases. .  . . 
Sporadic  Pisensts,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  ("ancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal    .Marrow,   Nerves. 

an'l  Senses    

4.  Heart  and  bloodvessels 

5.  l>ung:s  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomacli,  Liver,  &c 

7.  Diseases  of  ttie  Kidpeys,  &-c 

8.  Childbirth,  Oiseasesof  Uterus. fee. 

9.  Rheunmfisro,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

.loints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Affe 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


1097 
1095 


130 
3T 

122 
54 
10 
16 

8 

3 

36 

38 

5 

33 


The  rollowiiis:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes: 


Small-pox 23 

.Measles 13 

Scarlatina    41 

Hoopinsr-cough  .. ..    19 

Diarrhoea 97 

Cholera 7 

Typhus 67 

Dropsy 17 

Hydrocephalus....   31 

.\poplpxy 26 

Paralysis 24 


'Convulsions 41 

Rrnnchitis   48 

Pneumonia 47 

Phthisis    144 

Lunffs   11 

Teething ..  M 

Stomach  6 

Liver 9 

Childbirth    9 

Uterus 4 


Remarks. — The  total  number  of  draths  was 
83  ahove  the  average  mortality  of  the  fiPth  wpeic 
of  ten  previous  years.  Cholera  is  decreasing', 
there  bavin?  been  only  7  de;iths  from  this  cause 
instead  of  '28,  19.  28,  17,  17,  in  the  five  preceding 
we  ks.  There  have  been  fewer  deaths  also  from 
DiarrhcBa  during  the  past  week. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  3D  190 

„        „        „        Thermometer*   57  3 

Self-registering  do.  >>   Max.  0*0    Mm.  426 

*  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0  0.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
M  ETEo  Ro LOO  ic A  L.— The  mean  temperatiire  of 
the  week  was  about  that  of  the  monthly  average. 


Adveetisements  intended  for  insert' on  in 
the  6.\ZETTE  should  be  addressed  to  the 
piiblishrrs,  Messrs.  Longman  akd  Co., 
39,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


ilonDou  iBetiicai  €nHttt. 
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CLINICAL    LECTURE 
ON 

CASES  OP  GOUT, 

Delivered  at  King's   College  Hospital. 

Br  E.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

[Reported   by  Lionkl  J.  Beale,  Medical 
Associate  of  King's  College,  London.! 

Lectuke  XXY. 

Case  of  asthenic  gout  tvith  deposits  of  li- 
thatj  of  soda — earli/  appearance  of  the 
deposits  —  vomiting — bronchitis — collec- 
tions of  pus  and  lilhate  of  soda — greater 
proneness  of  the  collections  to  form  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eartremities — 
deposits  in  the  ears — chalk-stones — rea- 
son for  vieiving  this  as  a  special  form  of 
gout — some  erysipelas  iri  Pijne's  case — 
gout  in  the  stomach — nature  of  the  affec- 
tion— gouty  bronchitis — gouty  irritation 
of  the  kidney — analogous  effects  of  gout 
and  of  erysipelas — Treatment. 

The  second  case  of  gout  to  which  I  referred 
brieily  in  ray  last  lecture,  aifords  many 
points  which  deserve  your  most  attentive 
consideration.  It  is  not  only  an  excellent 
example  of  a  fonm  of  disease  in  wliich  the 
generation  and  deposition  of  lithate  of 
soda  take  place  in  enormous  quantities,  but 
it  also  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
f.j-mptoms  which  indicate  that  gout  attacks 
the  stomach  and  the  bronchial  tabes.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  select  a  better  ex- 
ample of  the  asthenic  and  the  erratic  form 
of  gout. 

The  patient,  WiUiam  Pyne,  (vol.  xxsii. 
1850,)  has  been  for  some  weeks  in  Suther- 
land ward.  His  age  is  43  ;  he  is  a  carter. 
It  does  not  appear  tliat  he  was  at  all  an 
intemperate  man  in  his  b.abits,  but  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  take  his  daily  allow- 
ance of  beer,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  times  he  indulged  freely  in  that  hquid 
to  help  him  on  in  the  labours  of  the  day. 

This  man's  first  attack  occurred  so  long 
as  nine  years  ago,  when  he  was  only  31 
years  of  age  ;  tliis  was  followed  by  a  second 
in  six  months.  Since  that  time  he  has  not 
been  free  from  an  attack  of  gout  for  three 
months  together.  These  attacks  were, 
however,  slight,  and  did  not  confine  him 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days  :  possibly 
they  were  treated  by  colchicum  ;  the  attack 
was  "  knocked  down"  (as  it  is  said)  by 
that  medicine :  however,  this  knocking 
\      XLViii.— 1244.     Oct.  3,  18.')1. 


down  did  7iot  })revenfc  the  frequent  occur* 
rence  of  (lie  paroxysms,  nor  cUd  it  altera 
cluiractcr  of  the  disease  which  was  conspi- 
cuous in  tliis  patient  from  tlic  first,  namely, 
a  tendency  to  shift  from  one  joint  to 
another.  But  during  the  last  five  years 
the  attacks  have  been  much  longer  in  dura- 
tion, lasting  as  long  as  five  or  six  weeks. 

Now  it  was  in  one  of  tliese  long  attacks, 
four  years  ago,  that  a  symptom  showed 
itself  characterizing  the  peculiar  form  of 
gout  to  wliich  this  man  is  subject.  Small 
deposits  were  observed  growing  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  ear,  and  about  tlie  knuckles 
(if  botli  hands.  These  deposits  consisted  of 
lithate  of  soda.  Thej'  have  increased  in 
size  and  number  with  each  subsequent 
paroxysm. 

In  November,  1848,  he  was  a  patient  in 
the  Hospital  for  another  attack.  On  this 
occasion  a  very  large  collection  of  the 
chalky  deposit  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
right  hand  ;  it  was  opened,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  a  white  semiliquid  matter 
escaped,  looking  like  wet  plaster  of  Paris. 
This  on  examination  proved  to  be  lithate  of 
soda.  In  this  attack  other  symptoms  oc- 
ciUTcd  of  great  interest,  and  marking  tliis 
partieidarform  of  gout.  Hehad,for  instance, 
a  severe  attack  of  broncliitis,  upon  which  the 
ordinary  remedies  seemed  to  exercise  Uttle 
or  no  influence,  and  which  did  not  yield 
until  after  gout  appeared  in  his  feet.  Soou 
after  this  he  suffered  from  severe  pain 
in  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  and  great 
flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

All  these  symptoms,  however,  yielded  to 
the  treatment  pui'sued,  and  he  left  the 
Hospital  much  improved  in  health,  after  a 
sojourn  in  it  of  some  seven  weeks,  and 
continued  free  from  any  serious  attack 
until  the  23rd  of  September  of  this  year 
(1850),  when  he  was  admitted  for  an  attack 
of  gout  afiecting  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  elbow  of  the  same  side. 
These  pai'ts  were  very  red  and  much 
swollen,  and  extremely  painful.  The 
development  of  gout  m  them  was  preceded 
by  a  fit  of  shivering,  and  by  severe  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  vomiting.  His  tongue 
was  coated  with  a  thick  fur,  and  his  pulse 
108. 

The  gouty  inflammation  spread  quickly 
to  the  otlier  fingers  and  to  the  whole  hand, 
and  an  abscess  formed  in  the  little  finger, 
from  which  when  opened  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  escaped  naixed  with  a  lithate  of 
soda.  The  sickness  increased,  so  tliat  he 
vomited  everything  almost  as  soou  as  it 
was  taken. 

Under  the  use  of  small  quantities  of 
stimulants,  and  ammonia  in  effervescence, 
the  ammonia  being  slightly  in  excess,  these 
symptoms   subsided;  the  fingers  ulcerated 
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and  burst,   and  lithate   of  soda  was  dis- 
charged in  considerable  abundance. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  however,  the 
sickness  ret  imicd;  the  left  hand  was  attacked 
by  gout,  the  right  continuing  much  in- 
flamed and  discharging,  and  a  new  symp- 
tom showed  itself  in  some  difSculty  of 
breatljing,  with  a  very  general  rhonchus 
over  tlie  wliole  chest.  Soon  afterwards 
both  feet  and  knees  became  affected  with 
gout,  and  copious  effusions  were  formed  in 
the  knee-joints. 

On  the  3rd  of  Xorember,  the  hands 
and  arms  presented  a  most  fonuidable 
ajipearance,  of  wliich  I  thought  it  well  to 
preserve  a  record  in  the  drawing  which  I 
now  show  you.  Both  hands  were  enlarged 
to  nearly  double  their  natural  size,  and  the 
skin  over  them  red  and  tense  ;  a  deposit  of 
lithate  of  soda  had  formed  over  every 
joint,  and  in  several  places  there  were 
small  collections  discharging  freely  both 
pus  and  lithate  of  soda.  The  swelling  ex- 
tended over  the  forearms,  and  a  considci-- 
able  collection  of  matter  formed  near  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  right  arm. 

It  was  observed  at  this  time  that  some 
albumen  existed  in  the  ui'ine,  which  varied 
in  quantity,  being  gi-eatcr  when  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  was  greater,  and 
decreasing  with  the  diminution  of  febrile 
excitement. 

For  several  days  abscess  after  abscess 
was  formed,  containing  pus  and  lithate  of 
soda  ;  these  were  opened  in  succession,  and 
while  this  was  going  on  it  was  found 
necessary  to  administer  stimulants  very 
fi'eely,  and  by  giving  them  in  small  doses 
at  short  but  regular  intervals  he  was  en- 
abled to  bear  them,  and  the  u'ritabUity 
of  his  stomach  was  reUeved. 

After  all  the  abscesses  had  been  freely 
opened,  and  the  lithate  of  soda  was  dis- 
charged in  large  quantities,  the  fingers  be- 
came much  reduced  in  size,  and  the  general 
constitutional  disturbance  quickly  subsided. 
The  catarrhal  soundsdisaiopeared,the  vomit- 
ing ceased,  appetite  returned,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  eat  a  little  solid  food.  The 
joints  all  improved,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
walk  about  the  ward.  The  condition  of  his 
fingers  became  much  better  than  before 
his  admission,  for  the  great  masses  of 
lithate  of  soda  were  removed,  and  although 
the  fingers  were  stiff,  they  could  be  placed 
close  together,  and  were  much  more  ser- 
viceable than  before. 

Now,  the  first  point  that  we  may  noti(.'e 
in  this  case  is  the  acciunulations  of  lithate 
of  soda.  These  accumidations,  you  observe, 
took  place  about  the  small  joints  of  the 
upper  extremities,  and  this  is  most  always 
the  case.  Although  the  lower  extremities 
do  not  wholly  escape,  still  the  great  accu-  ' 


mulation  is  in  the  upper  ones,  and  the 
quantity  found  in  the  lower  ones  is  gene- 
rally   comparatively  small. 

The  deposit  takes  place  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
I  shew  you  a  drawing  of  a  large  coUec- 
ticn  of  it  under  the  skin  of  the  elbow.  It 
w  ill  accmnulate  in  the  areola?  of  the  areolar 
tissue  ;  in  some  instances  it  forms  a 
hard  dense  mass  intersected  by  the  bands 
of  fibreg  of  that  tissue,  but  in  others  these 
bands  and  fibres  seem  to  be  absorbed,  and 
a  cavity  is  formed  fiUed  wholh'  with  this 
material,  from  which  it  may  be  easily  dis- 
lodged when  the  skin  is  freely  opened.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  found  in  jomts, 
smearing  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
and  making  them  rough,  so  that,  as  I  have 
often  pointed  out  to  you  in  Pyne's  and 
other  cases,  they  grate  against  each  other  j 
and  it  will  make  its  way  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fibres  of  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons, and  stiffen  them.  A  very  common 
place  for  them  is  in  the  ear,  beneath  the 
skin  covering  the  cartilages  :  and  it  some- 
times occm-s  over  the  cartilages  of  the  alse 
nasi.  Sometimes  the  water  with  which 
the  deposit  is  mingled,  and  which  gives  it 
its  soft  pasty  character,  becomes  absorbed, 
and  a  dry  chalk-stone  is  formed  which  will 
leave  a  mark  on  a  black  board.  Here  is 
one  of  them  as  large  as  a  marble,  removed 
from  one  of  Pyne's  knuckles. 

I  would  ask  you  to  remark  another 
cm-ious  point  connected  with  these  de- 
posits :  it  is  this,  that  they  occur  early  in 
the  disease.  This  man  was  under  40 
when  they  came  on,  and  he  had  not  been 
more  than  five  years  the  subject  of  fits  of 
gout  before  considerable  accumidations  had 
formed.  This  fact,  which  I  have  observed  in 
several  other  cases,  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  pecuhar  and  especial  foiTn  of 
gout  in  which  such  accumulations  take 
place.  You  will  see  many  other  cases  of 
patients  having  had  paroxysm  after  pa- 
roxysm for  a  long  series  of  years  without 
anything  like  such  an  accumulation  ;  joints 
may  be  damaged,  cartilngcs  altered,  liga- 
ments and  tendons  stiffened,  but  the  areolar 
tissue  will  be  free  from  any  collection  of 
lithate  of  soda.  But  in  such  eases  as  that 
of  Pync  each  fresh  paroxym  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  new  deposit,  or  a  greater  or  less 
addition  to  those  already  existing.  Again,, 
in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  gout,  it  is 
the  lower  extremities  which  suffer  most, 
and  to  whidi  the  greatest  niischief  is  do'.ie. 
In  this  the  upper  extremities  arc  the  seat  oC 
tlio  most  abundant  deposits,  while  the  lower 
extremities  by  no  means  cscaj)e  unscathed. 
Is'ow  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  inflam- 
mation, which  in  this  case  affected  the 
upper  extremities,  reaching  above  the 
elbow,  was  purely  of  the  gouty  order ;  be- 
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cause  we  found  that  it  ended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nunicrousandconsiclorablccollect  ions 
pus.  Tlio  tendency  of  <;oiity  ind.iniiiiation 
is  not  to  form  puti,  but  (and  especially  in  this 
particular  form  of  it)  to  generate  and  elimi- 
nate lithate  of  soda.  A  ease  of  erysipelas 
occurred  in  the  ward  shortlyaftcr  this  patient 
was  admitted,  and  I  fear  he  imbibed  some 
of  the  poison.  >'o\v,  as  you  well  know, 
the  tendency  of  erysipelatous  inflammation 
is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  generate  })us. 
Tims  we  had  in  the  same  subject  two  orders 
of  inflammation,  each  tending  to  produce  a 
dilforent  product, — the  one  the  lithate,  the 
other  pus  ;  and  accordingly  the  colicclions 
which  formed  at  various  points  were  found, 
on  being  opened,  to  contain  both  of  these 
products  mixed  together.  In  the  ordiriary 
attacks  of  this  form  of  gout  the  newly- 
deposited  lithate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  a 
thhi  whey-hke  fluid  which  contains  some 
pus  particles, and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  sero-purulent. 

We  had  a  good  opportunity  in  this  case 
of  witnessing  the  clinical  phenomena  which 
accompany  gout  when  it  attacks  the  sto- 
mach or  bronchial  tubes,  or  when  it  irri- 
tates the  kidneys. 

The  symptoms  which  indicated  that  the 
stomach  was  attacked  were  the  severe  and 
incessant  vomiting,  the  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  which  at  times  was  agonis- 
ing, and  the  tympanitic  distension  of  the 
organ.  "When  the  stomach  is  affected  with 
gout  its  mucous  membrane  appears  to  be- 
come highly  irritable,  and  it  secretes  gas 
with  great  rapidity,  which  distends  the 
organ.  It  is  this  great  inflation  of  the  sto- 
mach which  probably  (at  least  in  great 
part)  causes  the  violent  pain  which  patients 
suffer  imder  the  attack  ;  for  when  they 
are  able  to  expel  wind  in  considerable 
quantity  the  pain  becomes  much  less,  or 
-disappears.  But  the  ability  to  expel  wind 
by  the  efforts  of  the  nuiscular  coat  of 
the  stomach  is  impaii-ed,  the  power  of 
that  coat  being  weakened  partly  by  the 
distension  and  partly  by  the  influence  of 
the  gouty  poison  ;  and  this  very  weakening 
•of  the  muscular  coat  allows  the  organ  to 
become  unduly  distended.  Vomiting,  or 
the  expulsion  of  matters  ti-om  the  stomach, 
must  in  such  eases  as  these  be  effected 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  abdominal 
muscles. 

There  was  here  no  metastasis,  but  the 
stomach  was  attacked  simultaneously  with 
the  other  parts.  But  you  may  often  see 
the  selfsame  symptoms  as  regards  the  sto- 
mach follow  the  sudden  suppression  of  ex- 
iernal  gout,  or  precede  the  development  of 
it  in  the  foot  or  some  other  part. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  tissue 
of  the  stomach  is  especially  the  seat  of  tJie 
disease.    It  seems  most  probable  that  the 


nnieous  membrane  is  primarily,  and  the 
niu>cidar  coat  secondarily  all'ccted.  Post- 
mortem examination  gi^es  us  no  aid  in 
determining  this  question  ;  for  the  changes 
which  we  may  fairly  suppose  are  caused  by 
the  attack  of  gout  disappear  at  death,  and 
no  trace  of  previous  disease  remains  beyond 
a  more  or  less  dilated  and  flaccid  state  of  the 
organ,  and  that  dilatatioii  will  be  gi'cater 
as  the  attacks  have  been  more  frequent. 

This  case  showed  us  likewise  how  the 
bn)nehial  tubes  become  affected  in  gout. 
^\'hile  the  hands  and  forearms,  and  other 
external  parts,  were  still  suli'ering,  the 
breathing  became  more  frequent,  and  ac- 
tarrhal  sounds  were  heard  all  over  the 
chest,  and  a  troublesome  cough  came  on 
with  frothy  expectoration.  The  veiy  same 
symptoms  will  often  be  found  to  precede 
the  external  development  of  gout,  or  to 
follow  its  recession  from  some  external 
part,  just  as  in  the  stomacli  affection. 

Lastly,  we  observed  in  this  patient  evi- 
dence of  renal  irritation,  due,  obviously,  to 
the  gouty  state  of  the  whole  system.  This 
was  found  in  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  mine,  whicli  varied  in  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  febrile  disturbance, 
Eut  the  albumen,  although  it  diminished 
when  the  patient  became  convalescent,  did 
not  wholly  disappear ;  whence  I  infer  that 
the  kidneys  nuist  have  been  damaged  to 
some  extent, — probably  they  were  in  an 
earl}-  stage  of  that  contracted  state  of  kid- 
ney to  which,  when  occurring  in  gouty 
subjects,  I  have  given  the  name  of  "  the 
gouty  kidney." 

It  is  worthy  of  your  notice  that  much  the 
same  derangements  of  internal  organs  which 
are  liable  to  occur  in  gout  occur  also  in 
erysipelas ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  patient  had  imbibed  some  of  the  ery- 
sipelas poison,  these  deriuigements  may 
have  not  imjirobably  been  increased  by  the 
combined  influence  of  two  poisons  tending 
to  create  similar  disturbances  in  the  system. 
Thus  the  poison  of  erysipelas,  wlien  first 
imbibed,  will  occasion  severe  vomiting, — a 
symptom  often  very  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  sometimes  causing  a  fatal  issue  to  the 
case.  So  also  erysipelas  will  cause  bron- 
chitis, which  sometimes  precedes,  some- 
times follows,  any  external  manifestation  of 
the  disease  upon  the  skin. 

Treatment. — Now  let  me  review  the 
treatment  to  which  this  patient  was  sub- 
jected, an:l  at  the  same  time  refer  to  that 
which  seems  most  applicable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  eases  of  this  form  of  gout. 

Very  early  in  the  management  of  tliis 
ease  we  had  to  deal  with  the  iiTitable  state 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  severe  pain  which. 
was  referred  to  it.  The  remedies  on  which 
I  relied  for  the  alleviation  ot  these  symp- 
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toms  were,  the  use  of  opium,  fi-ee  counter- 
in-itation  over  the  episjastric  region  by 
mustard  and  by  turpentine,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  effervescence,  taking  care  to  allow  three 
or  four  grains  of  the  ammonia  to  remain  in 
excess.  The  opium  was  given  at  niglit  in 
the  shape  of  morphia  in  a  night  draught : 
it  was  well  borne,  and  of  signal  service.  I 
preferred  giving  it  in  one  dose  at  night 
rather  than  in  repeated  doses  through  the 
day,  in  oi'der  to  obtain  sleep  at  the  natural 
time.  For  two  or  three  nights  I  combined 
with  it  a  couple  of  grains  of  the  acetic  ex- 
tract of  colchicimi,  but  veiy  soon  gave  it  up, 
as  it  seemed  to  depress.  The  effervescing 
ammonia  was  given  frequently  through  the 
day,  as  often  as  every  two  or  tlu'ee  hours ; 
and  wlien  the  erysipelatous  .state  was  at  its 
height  I  was  glad  to  add  to  each  dose 
fifteen  minims  of  the  chloric  ether,  which  is 
a  very  grateful  and  valuable  stimulant. 

At  the  same  time  we  found  it  necessary 
to  give  brandy  in  small  and  frequent  doses, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  upon  the 
stomach  better  than  this.  At  fu'st  he  took 
two  drams  every  hour,  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  necessai-y  to  increase  it  to  half 
an  ounce.  You  will  remember  that  we  ob- 
tained the  most  obvious  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  kind  of  treatment  by  diminish- 
ing his  allowance  of  brandy  one  day  when 
he  seemed  a  little  improved  in  strength, 
from  half  an  ounce  per  hour  down  to  two 
drams.  After  he  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  this  reduced  allowance,  we  found 
him  very  much  reduced  in  strength,  his 
tongue  parched  and  dry,  and  his  pulse 
quickened ;  but  these  symptoms  very  soon 
disappeared  on  putting  him  again  on  tlie 
increased  allowance  ;  and  tliis  time  we  gave 
him  two  drams  every  half  hour  instead  of 
half  an  ounce  every  hour, — a  mode  of  giving 
stimulants  in  maladies  of  a  low  kind,  fever, 
erysipelas,  &c.,  which  you  have  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  here  attended  with 
the  happiest  results. 

After  tliree  days  of  this  treatment  the 
ii'ritabihty  and  pain  of  stomach  had  com- 
pletely yielded ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
erysipelatous  slate  and  the  general  depres- 
gion,  I  judged  it  advisable  to  continue  it 
for  twelve  or  fomiieen  days,  and  especially 
when  the  bronchitis  came  on.  We  com- 
bated this  latter  affection  likewise  by  free 
counter-irritation,  with  turpentine  stupes 
to  the  chest,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
afterwards  by  a  blister  to  the  sternUin. 

On  the  21st  of  jSovcmber,  Ihiding  all 
these  more  urgent  symptoms  much  im- 
proved, I  reduced  the  quantity  of  brandy 
dow)i  to  four  ounces  in  the  day,  and  gave 
him  bark  in  small  quantities  (five  minims 
ofBattley's  liquor  cinchonse),  and  allowed 
him   a    little    animal  food,    still  continu- 


ing an  opiate  at  night,  to  reheve  an  irri- 
table cough.  He  now  improved  rapidly, 
and  on  the  9tli  of  December  was  able  to  get 
out  of  bed,  and  sit  up  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day. 

It  may  seem  to  you  somewhat  anomalous 
that  the  treatment  of  a  gouty  state  of  sto- 
mach should  consist  in  the  administration 
of  stimulants  like  ammonia,  and  such  agents 
as  brandy,  the  intemperate  use  of  which, 
according  to  popular  belief,  tends  rather  to 
generate   tlie    gouty   condition.      If,    you 
would  argue,  there  be  any  state  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  at  all  like  the  external  inflamma- 
tion which  we  have  witnessed  about  the 
joints  of  his  upper  extremities,  surely  the 
application  of  such  hot  things  as  ammonia 
and  brandy  must  do  harm.     So  it  would 
seem  reasonable  enough,   a  priori,  to    as- 
sume ;  but  in  the  practice  of  mechcine  our 
reasoning  must  not  be  a  priori, — we  must 
appeal  to  experience  ;  and  that  appeal  will 
elicit  an  unequivocal  verdict  in  favour  of 
this  plan  of  treatment  for  pme  gout  m  the 
stomach,  and  still  more  if  there  be,  as  in 
Pyne's  case  there  seems  to  have  been,  some 
complication  with  erysipelas.     Kor  is  this 
without  its  analogy  ;  for  in  many  forms  of 
conjunctivitis — and  amongst  them  m  that 
which  is  associated  witli  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic state — you  find  great   benefit   from 
the  application  of  tincture  of  opium  and  of 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  eye. 
After  Pyne  had  become  convalescent  we 
found  his  kidneys  not  secreting  sufficiently, 
and  in  consequence  I  ordered  him  to  take 
an  ounce  of  lemon-juice  three  times  a  day. 
This  was  followed  by  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  from  a 
pint  to  over  three  pints  in  the  day  ;  and  he 
continued  to  pass  water  at  this  rate  during 
tlie  rest  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital, — not, 
however,    free   from   a    small    quantity   of 
albumen. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  chief  value  of  lemon- 
juice  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  :  it 
increases  tlie  quantity  of  the  ui'ine  often  in 
a  very  marked  way,  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
tlie  taste  of  the  patient,  and  more  easily 
taken  than  otlier  tlim-etics.  It  tends,  there- 
fore, to  promote  elimination,  which  is  the 
great  end  of  treatment  m  these  alfections, 
and  directing  that  as  it  does  througii  the 
kidneys,  it  does  not  pull  down  or  depress 
in  any  injurious  way.  But  I  do  not  liold 
that  it  possesses  any  specific  virtue  over 
these  maladies  ;  nor  do  1  think  it  prudent 
to  rely  on  it  alone  in  the  acute  ibrms :  still 
I  think  the  profession  is  much  indebted  to 
my  fi-iend  Dr.  Owen  Rees  for  liaving  caUed 
attention  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  these 
maladies,  and  for  having  sanctioned  by  liis 
high  reputation  tlieir  emplopuent  in  oppo- 
sition to  prejudices  which  we  all  naturally 
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felt  against  giving  so  inucli  vegetable  acid  in 
uiala(lie>!  of  wliieli  a  prominent  feature  was 
tlie  liiglily  acid  state  of  certain  secretions. 

T  liad  been  in  the  liabit  of  using  lenion- 
juice  as  a  dim-etic  in  dro]isies  of  all  kinds 
long  before  Dr.  Kees  introduced  it  into 
notice  as  an  anti-rlieuniatic  remedy,  and  in 
some  instances  with  ver>'  marked  benefit. 
I  shall  not  readily  forget  one  case  of  uni- 
versal cardiac  dropsy  in  whicii  the  use  of 
this  remedy,  after  a  trial  of  most  of  the 
otlier  diuretics,  cleared  olF  the  dropsy  in  a 
few  days. 

You  sawtliat  we  opened  freely  the  various 
collections  of  pus  immediately  tliey  were 
formed,  and  also  tliat  we  opened  tlie  collec- 
tions of  lithale  of  soda.     There  can  be  no 
second  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  eva- 
cuating by  mechanical  means  collections  of 
pus ;   but  as  to  the  collections  of  lithate  of 
soda  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  safe 
or   wortli    wjiile    to    interfei-o   witli   them. 
Now  witii  reference  to  this  point,  you  must 
bear  this  in  mind, — that  these  collections 
may  be  small   or  large:    the   small   ones 
generally  form  in  positions  where  there  is  a 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  inorganic  material  to  anv  very 
great  extent ;  the  large  ones  collect  wheii 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  loosely  connected 
witli  the  subjacent  parts.     The  large  ones, 
when  allowed  to  collect  to  a  certain  point, 
create  inflammation  and  ulcei-ation  of  the 
skin,  and  biu-st.    Now  I  think  that  in  many 
instances   you   may    save   your   patient    a 
tedious  process  of  this  kiad,  and,  by  freely 
incising  the  skin,  evacuate  the  collection, 
using    precautions    aftenvards  —  such    as 
poulticing,    fomenting — to    guard    against 
inflammation  following  the  incision. 

A'ery  often  you  wiU  succeed  in  completely 
evacuating  tliese  collections  by  this  treat- 
ment witiiout  any  tmtoward  consequence  ; 
but  sometimes  the  incision  is  followed  by  a 
good  deal  of  troublesome  inflammation,  and 
even  by  an  attack  of  gout.  These  conse- 
quences arc,  however,  more  ajjt  to  ensue 
■where  the  lilhatc  of  soda  has  not  been  com- 
pletely evacuated,— as  when  the  accumula- 
tion has  formed  m  tlie  areola  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  not  in  one  cavity.  Hence  it  is 
more  prudent  not  to  interfere  with  the 
deposit  unless  you  can  be  satisfied  that  it 
is  collected  in  a  single  cavity  or  in  two  or 
three  large  cavities  which  eommuuieate 
freely  -srith  eaeli  other. 

By  the  evacuation  of  several  aceumula- 
tions  in  this  way,  Pyne's  hands  are  now 
in  a  very  much  better  state  than  before  his 
admission,  and  he  can  use  them  much 
better ;  and  it  will  de]jend  on  the  degree  of 
improvement  which  his  constitution  will 
experience  under  a  further  treatment,  chieflv 
by  regimen,  whether  fresh  accumulations 
\  will  take  place  or  not. 


THE  OUEKNSEV  ADDRESS  ON  lIOMUCOl'ATnY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Irregular  Practice  of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association. 

Gextlemen,— Wc,  the  undersigned  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  the  island  of  fTuernsey, 
beg  to  offer  our  warm  congratulations  and 
sincere  thanks  to  tlie  Provincial  iMedical 
and  Surgic;d  Association  in  general,  and  to 
you,  as  their  Committee,  in  particular,  for 
the  manly  and  straightforward  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  that 
body  lield  at  Erigiiton  on  tlie  11th  ultimo. 
A\'e  hkewise  desire  to  express  our  cordial 
approval  of  tlie  uncompromising  tone  of  the 
ppeeclies  delivered  on  that  occasion,  when, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  tlie  jirinciples  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  morality,  were  enim- 
ciated,  the  science  of  medicine  vindicated, 
and  the  injurious  tendency  of  homosopathy 
— its  hollowness,  absurdity,  and  dishonesty 
—  demonstrated  hy  clear,  eompi-ehensive 
and  irrefragable  facts. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  the  Association  lias  re- 
sponded to  tlie  movement  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  to 
expose  and  discard  homceopatlis  will  be 
followed  by  the  English  and  Irish  Colleges, 
and  thus  enable  the  united  kingdom  to  set 
as  bright  an  example  in  checking  error  and 
upholding  trutli  in  medicine  as  she  has 
recently  done  in  religion. 

We  derive  additional  satisfaction  in  ad- 
dressing the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Association,  fj-om  having  throughout, 
firmly,  advisedly,  .and  conscientiously,  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  induce  us  to"  hold 
intercourse  with  homoeopathic  practitioners, 
or  to  countenance  a  system  the  olTspring 
of  quackery,  the  refuge  of  unpostm-e,  and 
the  nursling  of  dupes. 

Wc  now  calmly  wait  the  course  of  events, 
satisfied  that  trutli  and  honesty  will  prevail, 
and  that  homot'opaths  who  seek  to  be  con- 
sidered as  regidar  practitioners,  and  perti- 
naciously shelter  themselves  under  the  regis 
of  medical  institutions,  will  ultimately  be 
exposed  and  repudiated. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  John  Manger,  M.E.C.S.,  Eng.— 
S.  Elliott  Hoskins,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  — IS". 
Magrath,  M.E.C.S.,  E.N.— De  Beauvoir 
de  Lisle,  M.D.— Thomas  L.  Mansell,  M.D. 
—John  Eoberts,  M.E.C.S.,  Eng.— E.  G. 
Carey,  M.D.— Fred.  C.  Lukis,  ]\r.E.C.S., 
Eng.— M.  A.  Bazille  Corbin,  M.E.C.S., 
Eng.— B.  CoUenette,  M.E.C.S ,  Eng.— 
Martin  Manner,  M.E.C.S.,  Eng. — Polvdore 
Tranter,  M.E.C.S.,  Eng.  —  J.  Baines 
M.E.C.S.,  Eng. 
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©rtatnal  CTommunicntions. 

ON    THE 

PHYSICAL  DIAGIV'OSIS  OF  DISEASES 
OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

By  Edward  Ballard,  M.D. 

Late  Physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  Royal  General 
Dispensary,  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  281.  J 

Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Biliary 
Apparatus. — Signs  of  enlarged  liver 
—  diiigjiosis  of  hepatic  enlargement 
from  displacement  with  thoracic  dis- 
ease— Congestion  of  the  liver — Hepa- 
titis—  A  bscess  —  Chronic  enlargement 
and  Hypertrophy — Fatty  liver — Can- 
cer of  the  liver — Hydatid  disease — 
Cirrhosis. 

The  greater  part  of  those  diseases 
of  the  liver  which  are  accompanied 
by  such  alterations  in  its  anato- 
mical characters  as  are  cognisable 
by  the  senses  during  life,  present 
enlargement  as  one  of  their  most 
marked  peculiarities.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  increase  in  bulk,  to  ascer- 
tain its  existence  is  an  object  of  special 
investigation  with  the  physician. 

Signs  of  enlarged  liver. — On  exposing 
a  patient  whose  liver  is  increased  in 
bulk  to  inspection,  tliere  is  noticed  a 
general  fulness  and  augmented  bulging 
of  that  part  of  the  trunk  which  corre- 
sponds with  its  position.  This  of  course 
will  vary  in  degree,  like  every  sign  of 
enlargement,  with  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  size.  In  its  sligliter  degrees  tlie 
only  indication  inspection  aifords  of  it 
may  be  a  little  more  fidness  beneath 
the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left,  but  tliis  comparison 
may  be  rendered  impracticable  by  a 
distended  state  of  the  stomach.  In  the 
higher  degrees  of  enlargement  the  in- 
creased prominence  affects  tlie  whole  of 
the  hepatic  bulge,  which  rises  more  or 
less  above  its  normal  level,  the  lower 
ribs  are  pushed  outw  ards,  the  yielding 
being  most  remarlcable  over  the  carti- 
lages, wliich  may  become  everted,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  soft  wall  of  tlie 
abdomen  may  extend  over  the  right 
side  as  low  as  to  tlie  pelvis.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  fulness  of  the  abdo- 
men assumes  more  of  a  general  cha- 


racter, fi-om  the  displacement  of  the 
other  viscera  towards  the  left  side. 
Where  the  intestinal  canal  is  empt\-, 
and  tlie  patient  emaciated,  the  eye  can 
often  trace  the  situation  of  the  free 
margin  of  the  organ :  this  is  especially 
observable  after  the  operation  of  tapping. 
The  ej)igastric  angle  is  rendered  more 
obtuse,  especially  the  right  half,  and  the 
point  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  may  pro- 
ject forwards.  The  distance  between 
the  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  navel 
is  in  some  cases  increased,  and  the  um- 
bilical dejiression  may  be  less  deep  than 
natural.  When  the  liver  is  very  gi'eatly 
enlarged,  there  may  be  venous  enlarge- 
ments on  the  exterior  of  the  abdomen. 
For  the  most  part,  enlargement  of  the 
liver  produces  no  effect  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  intercostal  spaces,  but  some- 
times they  become  more  jirominent, 
being  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ribs. 
On  making  circular  measurement  of 
the  trunk,  the  girth  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  natural  over  those  parts  which 
correspond  to  the  enlarged  organ,  the 
right  side  exceeding  tlie  left  beyond  the 
usual  proportion.  Wliere,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  spleen  is  simultaneously 
enlarged,  this  diif'erence  is  less  evident, 
especially  in  the  lower  measurements. 
In  great  enlargement  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  on  the  right  side  is  impeded, 
and  consequently  there  will  be  detective 
abdominal  respiratory  movement  of  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  lower, 
and  in  some  cases  also  of  the  upper 
ribs :  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  will 
advance  less  during  the  inspiratory  act. 
In  connection  with  these  defective 
movements  of  the  right  side,  those  upon 
the  left  will  be  exaggerated. 

The  only  palpable  sign  of  enlarged 
liver  somethnes  discoverable  is  a  greater 
resistance  to  the  hand  on  pressing  be- 
neath the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the 
right  side  than  on  tlie  left.  The  fulness 
and  enlargement  of  the  side  and  abdo- 
men, visible  to  inspection,  may  be  felt 
on  sliding  the  hand  over  the  surface, 
and  when  this  is  practised  from  below 
njnvards,  the  edge  of  the  band  may  slip 
into  the  sulcus  which  marks  the  upper 
superficial  boundary  of  the  organ.  Be- 
low the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  at  the 
epigastrium,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
be  placed  upon  the  extent  downwards 
to  which  the  resistance  on  palpitation 
may  proceed,  as  it  may  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  ths  soft  })arietes. 
In  some  cases,  assistance  is  aflbrdedtol 
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palpation  by  making  oonnter  pressure 
with  tlie  left  hand  ajiplied  over  its  situa- 
tion posteriorly.  Sometimes  tlie  margin 
of  the  liver  can  be  very  readily  traeed, 
especially  after  tapping  or  jiartnrition, 
but  in  other  cases  much  dilHculty  is 
experienced.  Tlie  best  mode  of  feeling 
it,  after  a  full  evacuation  of  the  colon, 
is  to  lay  the  hand  Hat  upon  the  surface 
below  Its  sup])ospd  situation,  and,  after 
pressing  rather  deeply,  to  slide  it  up- 
wards so  as  to  bring  the  radial  side 
of  the  index  finger  in  contact  with 
it.  The  left  margin  of  the  liver 
may  be  felt  by  adopting  a  similar 
manoeuvre.  The  resistance,  whatever 
its  abdominal  extent,  is  observed  to  be 
continuous  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on 
the  right  side.  When  the  interlobular 
notch  is  to  be  felt,  its  direction  is  per- 
ceived to  be  normal,  although  often  its 
depth  is  greatly  increased.  The  epigas- 
tiic  prominence  sometimes  pulsates  by 
conduction  from  the  aorta.  The  tumour 
from  enlarged  liver  luis  little  mobility. 
The  situation  of  the  heart's  impulse  may 
he  raised  by  enlargement  of  either  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  the  encroachment  made 
ujion  the  thorax  is  also  indicated  by  tlie 
lessened  extent  downwards,  to  which 
the  A-ocal  vibration  is  felt.  Tlie  hepatic 
dulness  on  percussion,  with  lessened 
elasticity,  is  noticed  to  extend  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  and  over  all  that 
part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  rendered 
resistant  to  the  touch  ;  it  may  encroach 
also  more  or  less  upon  the  pulmonary 
resonance,  and  extend  more  than 
usually  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 
The  dulness  is  uninterrupted  by  any 
resonance,  except  in  very  rare  instances, 
and  is  traceable  into  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region.  In  cases  of  consi- 
derable enlai'gement,  it  does  not  descend 
so  much  as  it  ought  with  the  act  of 
inspiration.  Auscultation  is  only  signi 
ficant  of  hepatic  enlargement  in  so  far 
as  it  indicates  an  encroachment  on  the 
organs  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
sounds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
!  may  thus  be  displaced  :  the  breath  and 
j  voice  sounds  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
!  right  side  of  the  cliest  become  inaudi 
j  ble  so  far  as  the  liver  extends  upwards 
in  contact  with  the  jiarietes ;  posteriorly 
at  the  lower  part  the  "  hepatic  com- 
pression rhoncbus"  maybe  observed,  and 
j  where  the  lung  is  much  compressed  the 
1  breath  and  voice  sound  becomes  tubu 
,  lar,  especially  in  the  interscapular 
region.     At  the  same  time  exaggerated 


respiratory  murmur  may  be   perceived 
over  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

The  diseases  of  the  liver  which  are 
signiilized  by  enlargement  arc  simu- 
lated by  various  alfections  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  which  produce  in  com- 
mon with  them  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  the  physical  phenomena  de- 
scribed above.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  abdomen  which  might 
be  confounded  thus  with  hepatic  en- 
largement, I  shall  defer  till  each  comes 
under  consideration.  Chest  diseases 
stimulate  hepatic  enlargement,  by 
detruding  the  liver  more  or  less  com- 
pletely beyond  the  cover  of  the  lower 
ribs,  occujiyiug  its  situation  in  respect 
to  the  surface,  either  with  enlarged 
organs  or  the  products  of  morbid  action. 
The  more  important  of  these  are,  em- 
pliysema  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy  with 
effusion  and  j^ueumo-thorax.  Pleuritic 
efiusion,  on  the  right  side,  with  depres- 
sion of  the  liver,  agrees  with  hepatic 
enlargement  in  producing  bulging  of 
the  side,  with  deficient  movement  on 
inspiration ;  in  abolishing  the  vocal 
vibration ;  in  producing  a  palpable 
hepatic  tumour  in  the  abdomen,  and 
dulness  on  percussion  over  it  extending 
to  the  right  hypochondrium ;  and,  lastly, 
absence  of  breath  and  voice-sound  over 
the  lower  regions  of  the  chest,  &c.  The 
points  of  distinction  between  them, 
however,  are  sufficiently  obvious :  in 
pleuritic  effusion  the  lower  ribs  are  less 
l^rotruded,  and  the  cartilaginous  margin 
of  the  thorax  less  everted,  tlian  occurs 
in  great  enlargement  of  the  liver;  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  more  commonly 
protruded,  and  their  width  increased; 
the  detrusion  of  the  heart  and  medias- 
tinum to  the  left,  not  upwards,  as  in 
hepatic  enlargement.  The  direction  of 
the  interlobular  notch  also  is  a  ground 
of  diagnosis ;  in  enlargement  of  the 
liver  it  maintains  its  natural  perpendi- 
cular direction,  but  where  detrusion  of 
the  liver  into  the  abdomen  has  occurred, 
the  right  lobe  assumes  a  position  below 
the  left,  and  the  direction  of  the  fissure 
is  rendered  oblique.  It  may  be  added, 
tliatin  pleuritic  efiusion  there  will  be  no 
alteration  in  the  thickness  of  the  edge 
oftbe  liver  to  be  felt,  and  the  propor- 
tional distance  between  the  navel  and 
the  bottom  of  the  sternum  will  not  be 
increased.  The  diagnosis  from  pneumo- 
thorax and  hydro-pneumo  thorax  will 
be  grounded  on  similar  indications; 
both  must  bo  to  a  great  extent  before 
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the  liver  would  form  a  palpable  tumour 
in  the  abdomen,  or  the  chest  be  bulged 
enough  to  give  rise  to  the  probability  of 
an  error  in  diagnosis.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  the  lateral  detrusion  of  the 
heart  and  mediastinum,  &c.,  jjueumo- 
thorax  is  distinguished  at  once  by  the 
tympanitic  character  of  the  thoracic 
resonance,  and  its  encroachment  ujion 
the  upward  level  of  tlie  hepatic  dulness. 
In  hydro-pneumo- thorax,  however,  there 
may  be  more  liability  to  error,  from  the 
fact  of  the  hepatic  dulness  being  here 
continued  upwards  by  that  of  the  effu- 
sion, which  at  a  certain  level  is  suc- 
ceeded by  resonance:  this  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  line  at  which  the  liver 
ceases  to  be  in  contact  with  the  wall, 
and  that  of  the  lungs  begin;  but  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  resonance  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  being  more 
tympanitic  than  it  ever  is  in  hepatic 
enlargement,  and  the  line  at  which  it 
is  rejjlaced  by  dulness  being  capable  of 
variation  by  altering  the  position  of  tlie 
patient.  The  special  signs  of  the  affec- 
tion— amplioric  respiration,  metallic 
tinkling,  and  fluctuation  on  succussion 
— readily  confirm  the  diagnosis.  In  em- 
physema, also,  the  detrusion  of  the  heart, 
if  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  right 
side  alone,  is  to  the  left ;  and,  if  on  both 
sides,  tlie  dulness  of  the  organ  is  neither 
discoverable  at  nor  above  its  natural 
seat,  but  together  with  the  impulse  is 
lowered  towards  the  ejjigastrium.  The 
bulging  of  the  right  side  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  tussive  and  vocal  vibration,  is 
distinguislied  from  that  produced  by 
hepatic  enlargement  by  the  resonance 
and  elasticity  on  percus-ion  encroach 
ing  on  the  the  upper  limits  of  tlie  he])a 
tic  dulness,  wh.ile  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur is  audible  over  tlie  same  surface. 
When  the  emphysema  affects  both 
lungs,  and  tliere  is  impulse  at  the  e])i 
gastrium,  there  will  not  be  found,  on 
measurement,  the  increase  in  the  propor- 
tional girth  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
which  hepatic  enlargement  presents. 
It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  while 
guarding  ourselves  against  mistaking 
detrusion  of  the  liver  with  chest  disease 
for  enlargement  of  the  organ,  that  the 
two  states  may  coexist,  and  tliat  an 
enlarged  and  diseased  as  well  as  a  small 
and  healtliy  liver  may  be  depressed 
by  thoracic  disease.  After  these  general 
observations,  which  may  be  taken  as 
ap])licable  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  liver 
which  are  accompanied  by  enlargement, 


I  shall  pass  on  to  describe  the  pheno- 
mena which  physical  examination  dis- 
covers, as  more  or  less  peculiar  to  each 
special  fonn. 

Congestion  of  the  liter,  and  hepatitis.^ 
The  pfiysical  signs  of  simple  congestion 
of  the  liver  are  those  of  enlargement  to 
a  degree  commensurate  with  its  amount. 
The  liver  may  thus  appear  to  have 
undergone  very  little  increase  in  bulk, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  greatly 
enlarged,  especially  in  cases  of  cardiac 
disease,  where  it  is  often  conjoined  with 
some  textural  alteration  and  hyjjertro- 
phy:  it  may,  in  the  latter  case,  reach  as 
low  as  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  ileum. 
In  the  pure  form  of  congestion  it  is 
rarely  that  palpation  can  discover  the 
margin  of  the  organ  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  characters, — partly  on  account  of  the 
fulness  of  the  colon  with  gas  and  accu- 
mulated fsecal  matter,  and  partly  because 
there  is  no  laxity  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  while  the  tenderness  may  cause 
in  some  cases  an  involuntary  muscular 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand. 
All  that  pa]j)ation  can  mostly  discover 
is  deficient  yielding  to  pressure  beneath 
tlie  margin  of  the  ribs  on  tlie  right  side, 
when  compared  with  the  left,  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  fingers'  breadth.  "Where 
the  edge,  however,  can  be  felt,  a,nd  the 
nature  of  the  surface  of  the  enlarged 
organ  ascertained,  the  former  will  be 
perceived  to  be  even,  and  only  slightly 
thickened,  and  the  latter  to  lie  smooth. 
Percussion  is  more  useful  in  determining 
its  dimensions.  The  increase  of  dulness 
is  generally  in  all  directions ;  but  it  may 
be  perceived  to  occur  principally  in  the 
downward  direction,  or  it  may  chiefly 
occur  upwards  so  as  to  encroacli  upon 
the  pulmonary  resonance,  while  but 
I'ttle  is  perceived  below  the  margin  of 
the  ribs.  The  dulness  does  not  sliade 
off  into  the  resonance  of  the  intestines 
quite  so  jierfectly  as  it  does  in  heallh. 
An  important  and  interesting  character 
in  enhugemeni  from  congestion  lies  in 
the  rajjidity  with  which  its  indications 
sometimes  subside  within  the  course  of 
a  few  liours  after  a  full  blood-letting  has 
been  practised  from  the  arm,  or  the 
portal  system  has  been  depleted  by 
cupping  over  the  liver,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  -^crge  of  the  anus. 
There  is  often  pain  enough  in  congestion 
to  render  the  abdominal  inspiratory 
movement  defective  over  the  rigiit  side. 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  abscess, 
injiummution  of  the  liver  presents   the 
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same  signs,  on  physical  exaniiniitiou,  as 
cougpstion,  and  the  cnlrtvgenieut  is 
soiiu'tinics  to  a  very  trifliug  extent ; 
indeed,  in  cases  of  very  circumscribed 
hepatitis,  there  may  be  no  signs  .  of 
enlargement  of  the  organ  at  all.  The 
existence  of  hepatitis  about  to  pass  into 
sa])pui-ation  has  been  stated  on  good 
authority  to  be  indicated  very  commonly 
by  a  resistance  to  the  hand  over  the 
light  rectus  muscle,  occasioned  by  its 
quick  and  involuntary  contraction,  and 
that  this  occurs  oven  in  impending 
abscess  of  the  centre  of  the  organ,  where 
there  is  but  little  indication  of  general 
enhu-gement  to  guide  the  ]n-actitioner  in 
Lis  diagnosis.  When  the  left  lobe  is 
simultaneously  atiected,  the  same  re- 
sistance may  occur  over  the  left  rectus, 
and  tlje  limitation  of  the  abscess  to  the 
left  lobe  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  left 
rectus  alone  presenting  the  phenome- 
non alluded  to.  Were  this  constantly 
the  case,  however,  and  iucajmble  of 
arising  from  other  morbid  conditions  of 
subjacent  parts,  it  might  prove  of  infi- 
nite diagnostic  value.  Further  inquiry, 
however,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact, 
that  although  it  is  a  frequent  sign  of 
suppurative  hepatitis,  yet  it  is  not 
always  confined  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  rectus  muscle,  but  may  occur  over 
all  the  al)dominal  surface ;  and,  more- 
over, that  not  only  is  it  often  absent  in 
the  form  of  disease  under  consideration, 
hut  it  uuiy,  in  its  limited  as  well  as  in 
its  general  form,  be  noticed  in  such  very 
diflerent  ati'ections  as  cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach, intiamed  gall-bladder,  colonic  dis- 
ease, or  peritonitis. 

Tiie  occurrence  of  abscess  of  the  liver 
is  sometimes  unmarked  by  any  distinc- 
tive signs,  and  in  very  numerous  cases 
has  its  existence  been  unsuspected,  and 
at  all  events  unascertained,  until  re- 
vealed by  examination  after  death.  This 
occurs  especiidly  when  the  abscesses 
are  small  and  numerous,  when  the  sup- 
puration occurs  in  the  centre  of  the 
organ,  or  towards  its  inferior  surface. 
In.  other  cases,  however,  the  physical 
signs  of  the  abscess  are  clear  and  un- 
mistakeable.  Inspection  may  then  dis- 
play, in  addition  to  the  general  fulness 
arising  from  hepatic  enlargement,  a  new 
and  special  fulne?.s,  bulging  or  "  point- 
ing" in  one  or  more  situations  corre- 
spondiug  with  the  situation  of  the  liver, 
beneatli  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  in  the 
epigastrium,  in  the  lumbar  region,  or  in 
^e  lower  intercostal  spaces.     When  the 


abscess  is  confined  to  the  left  lobe,  the 
fulness  may  l)o  confined  to  the  kit  of 
the  median  line,  while  no  general  ex- 
pansion is  to  be  remarked  of  the  right 
hypochondriac  region.  It  has  been 
stated  tlint  sometimes  as  abscess  forms, 
audits  signs  becomeevident,  those  wliich 
indicate  a  general  in(!rease  in  the  bulk  of 
the  liver  lessen.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  commonly  observed  ;  for  not 
only,  in  general,  do  we  find  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ  on  tlie  increase  with 
tiie  progress  of  suppuration,  but  the 
emaciation  to  which  it  gives  rise  renders 
still  more  obvious  to  ins})ection  the  ab- 
normal fulness  of  the  upper  regions  of 
tlie  abdomen.  In  some  cases  where 
there  is  great  general  hepatic  enlarge- 
ment, the  su))erficial  veins  of  the  abdo- 
men may  appear  enlarged.  Before 
j^ointing  occiu's,  however,  palpable  cir- 
cumscribed tumour  commonly  becomes 
evident,  occupying  a  larger  or  smaller 
space  beneath  tlie  margin  of  the  ribs  or 
in  the  epigastrium.  There  is  often  much 
difficulty,  irom  the  thickened  condition 
of  the  tissues,  in  ascertaining  its  charac- 
ter, its  nature  being  arrived  at  by  a 
consideration  of  the  coueomitant  symp- 
toms and  the  time  which  it  has  con- 
sumed in  its  development ;  but  as  it 
advances  towards  the  surface  it  com- 
monly presents  a  softened  or  boggy  feel 
in  the  centre,  which  may  pass  on  to 
decided  fluctuation,  while  the  baSe  and 
circumference  are  hard.  When  adhesion 
lias  occurred  between  the  abscess  and 
the  parietes  preparatory  to  its  sponta- 
neous discharge  on  the  surface,  oedema 
and  redness  of  tlie  latter  over  the  seat 
of  tumour  are  conjoined.  The  tumour 
does  not  alter  with  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  of 
abscess  extending  several  inches  below 
the  mai'gin  of  the  ribs,  there  has  been 
observedno  hardness  or  palpable  tumour 
whatever,  but  the  wall  has  yielded  readily 
anduaturall.ytotlie  pressure  of  the  hand. 
Wliere  the  abscesses  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  none  of  them  of  large  size, 
fluctuation  may  be  entirely  wanting. 
Sometimes  an  abscess  of  the  liver  will 
occupy  a  gi-cat  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Wherever  it  extends,  it  will  lU'O- 
duce  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  whether  this  be  u[)wards  towards 
the  chest,  or  downwards  into  the  abdo- 
men :  in  the  former  case  it  may  encroach 
upon  the  pulmonary  resonance  as  high 
as  to  -the  third  rib    or   second  inter- 
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costal  space.  Wlieu  abscess  occurs  in 
the  left  lobe,  it  may  point  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  ])ericarclium,  and  tbe 
dulness  on  percussion  will  then  be  un- 
distinguisbable  from  that  of  the  heart. 
The  elevation  of  the  heart's  apex,  and 
its  removal  slightly  to  the  left,  will 
enable  the  observer  to  recognise  this 
occurrence. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  may  not  only 
evacuate  itself  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen,  but  may  burst  either 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  or 
into  the  other  neiglibouring  serous  sacs 
or  hollow  organs.  Wherever  it  opens, 
its  discharge  is  accompanied  by  subsi- 
dence of  tumour,  and  by  the  develop- 
ment often  of  new  signs,  according  to 
the  ])art  which  is  made  to  receive  tlie 
contents  of  the  abscess.  It  frequently 
occurs  into  the  lung,  either  tiie  right  or 
left, — most  commonly  the  former,  more 
rarely  into  the  pleura,  and  still  less 
commonly  into  the  pericardium.  When 
the  pus  enters  the  lung  it  passes  through 
tbe  broncliial  tubes  and  is  e.Kpectorated ; 
when  it  opens  into  the  st  )mach  it  may 
be  vomited;  and  when  into  the  colon, 
it  passes  along  its  course  and  is  eva- 
cuated by  the  rectum.  In  any  case,  its 
appearance  witli  subsidence  of  the  tu- 
mour indicates  the  accident  which  has 
taken  place  Otbei-  signs,  however, 
occur  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  no- 
tice. When  the  pus  has  escaped  into 
the  pleura  or  pericardium,  it  gives  rise 
to  the  ordinary  signs  of  Huid  in  those 
cavities,  the  history  of  the  case  distin- 
guisliing  the  collection  from  the  results 
of  inflammation  of  those  sacs.  Wlien 
it  has  opened  into  the  bronchiae.  it  may 
he  either  expectorated  as  it  escapes  into 
them,  or  a  series  of  piiysical  signs  may 
occur  from  the  accumulation  of  the  pus 
in  the  air-tubes  of  tlie  lower  lobe  of  the 
lung.  These  may  consist  in  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  di.lnoss,  witli  increased 
resistance  and  absence  of  breath-sound 
over  the  whole  of  the  lower  region 
of  the  chest,  witliout  any  dilatation 
of  the  side ;  lateral  detrusion  of  tlie 
heart,  bronchial  respiration  or  broncho- 
phony, gradually  giving  place  to  nuicous 
rhoncluis,  commencing  at  the  root  and 
ext(!nding  over  the  dull  portion,  and  a 
restoration  of  the  natural  respiratory 
murmur  and  vocal  resonance.  When 
the  cavity  of  tlie  abscess  contains  air 
from  tlic  lungs,  as  well  as  its  own  se 
creted  Huid,  cavernous  breath  and  voice- 
sound  may  be  beard  over  its  seat-,  toge- 


ther with  gurgling;  and  the  percussion- 
sound,  the  voice,  breathing,  or  cough, 
may  present  the  amphoric  character 
and  metallic  tinkling.  When  the  cavity 
has  been  filled  with  gas  from  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines,  similar  phenomena 
may  be  developed  hy  percussion,  deep 
breathing,  and  cough,  or  on  causing  the 
gas,  by  pressure,  to  pass  through  the 
aperture  into  the  sac.  It  sometimes 
bajipens  that  the  cavity  of  an  abscess 
opens  both  upon  the  surface  and  into 
the  limgs;  in  this  case,  on  coughing, 
air  has  been  observed  to  pass  out  by 
the  external  opening,  and  to  be  sucked 
in  with  a  whistling  sound  during  the 
respiratory  acts. 

Chronic  enlargement  and  hypertrophy. 
— Under  the  above  term  I  include  all 
those  chronic  enlargements  which  oc- 
cur, with  more  or  less  induration,  in 
scrofulous  cinldren,  in  jiersons  exposed 
for  a  long  time  to  malarious  influences, 
or  in  those  who  labour  under  chronic 
cardiac  disease,  &c.  It  is  common  for 
ascites  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  phy- 
sical determination  of  the  state  of  the 
liver  in  these  forms  of  enlargement; 
but  even  this  does  not  always  destroy 
the  indications  of  hepatic  enlargement 
derived  from  inspection  and  measure- 
ment. Its  downward  extent  may  some- 
times be  traced  by  palpation  suddenly 
made  through  the  intervening  liquid, 
but  more  readily  after  tapping  has 
been  performed.  It  may  be  felt  de- 
scending completely  into  tlie  pelvis, 
and  simulating  ovarian  disease.  When 
the  edge  cru  be  felt  it  is  perceived  to  be 
thickened,  and  hard  ;  it  may  be  irregular, 
and  tlie  surface  of  the  organ  is  often  less 
smooth  than  in  the  iintural  state  Where 
the  surface  of  the  enlarged  liver  is  tuber- 
culated,  a  thrill  with  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  may  be  perceived  by  tlie  hand  ap- 
plied over  the  epigastric  region.  Tbe 
percussion  of  the  liver  is  accomjianied 
liy  a  high  sense  of  resistance.  The 
distance  from  the  sternum  to  the  navel 
is  commonly  increased,  and  enlarged 
veins  aiqiear  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
abdomen. 

h city  liver. — The  circumstances  under 
which  fatty  liver  occurs  are  more  distinc- 
tive of  the  nature  of  the  enlargement 
than  are  the  peculiarities  of  its  physical 
signs.  Its  more  frequent  occurrence  iu 
females,  and  the  abuse  of  stnys  to  which 
they  are  commonly  addicted,  render 
nugatory  in  many  cases  the  signs  de- 
rived from  inspection  and  meas)ucmeQt. 
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It  lias  appeared  to  me  less  apt  to  rise 
high  into  tlio  chest  than  the  other  forms 
of  enlargement,  and  tluis  to  encroach 
less  npon  tlio  pulmonic  resonance  on 
percussion.  It  presents  no  remarkable 
hardness  on  palpation,  and  its  surface 
is  always  smooth.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  the  edge,  if  capable  of  being  felt, 
will  be  perceived  to  be  swollen,  but  not 
irregular.  On  percussion,  it  is  often 
found  extending  remarkably  to  tiie  left 
of  the  median  line,  and  the  resistance 
is  less  than  in  other  forms  of  chronic 
enlargement. 

Cancer  of  the  liver. — In  this  disease 
not  only  are  the  sigusof  hepatic  enlarge- 
ment observable,  but  they  present  pecu- 
liarities which  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner distinguish  this  form  of  new- 
development.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  especially  iu  its  early  stages, 
■when  the  cancerous  masses  are  few 
and  small,  there  is  neither  general 
enlargement  nor  any  other  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  disease. 
This  also  will  be  modified  by  the  part 
of  the  organ  afiected,  the  form  of  the 
cancer,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  grows. 
The  protrusion  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  is  often  very  partial,  the  rest  of 
the  hyjiochondrium  being  natural.  The 
ordinary  efi'ect  of  it  is  to  produce  tu- 
mours in  the  organ,  which  jjroject  more 
or  less  from  its  surface,  and  both  affect 
the  form  of  the  exterior  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  and  become  perceptible  by  the 
touch  and  by  percussion.  The  edge  of 
the  liver  is  often  greatly  rounded  ;  but 
sometimes,  though  irregular,  it  may  be 
thin.  The  tumours  ai'e  superficial, 
sometimes  solitary,  but  more  commonly 
numerous  ;  when  large,  and  coalescing, 
they  give  to  palpation  the  idea  of  a  biUky 
mass  divided  by  sulci  into  large  lobula- 
tions. They  are  either  prominences 
upon  the  felt  surface  of  the  liver, 
which  maintains  its  natural  form  more 
or  less,  or  the  latter  may  be  completely 
lost,  and  the  mass  of  tumour  alone  be 
recognised  passing  up  towards  the  right 
margin  of  the  thorax,  and  connected 
with  the  organ  which  lies  in  that  situa- 
tion, while  below  the  fingers  may  often 
be  insinuated  beneath  it.  The  tumours 
from  encephaloid  cancer  are  mostly  of 
a  larger  size  than  those  of  scirrhus; 
and  so  rare  is  colloid  of  the  interior  of 
the  liver,  that  nothing  can  be  said  of 
its  physical  signs.  Encephaloid  tu- 
mours reach  sometimes  into  the  pelvis, 
j    and  may  even,  when  situated  in  the 
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light  lobe,  be  felt  extending  beneath 
the  soft  parietes  of  the  abdomen  far 
into  the  left  side.  They  often  extend 
downwards  more  than  iu  other  direc- 
tions ;  the  whole  organ  being  depressed 
into  the  abdomen  by  their  weight. 
When  small,  the  surface  of  cancerous 
tumoiu's  may  be  felt  to  be  cupped  more 
or  less  in  the  centre  ;  and,  when  large, 
a  variety  of  irregular  elevations  and  de- 
piressious  may  be  perceived  over  their 
surface.  Tumoms,  at  one  time  sepa- 
rate, may,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks, 
be  found  to  have  coalesced.  They 
commonly  are  first  noticed  in  the  right 
lobe,  beneath  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or 
in  the  ejiigastrium  ;  and  the  largest  are 
often  to  be  felt  near  the  situation 
of  the  suspensory  ligament.  Some- 
times, although  the  liver  may  be 
abundantly  filled  with  cancerous  mat 
ter,  no  great  amount  of  general  en- 
largement may  be  I'ound,  or  the  sur- 
face may  be  as  even  as  iu  other  forms 
of  enlargement,  no  elevations  at  all 
being  evident  upon  it.  Another  cha- 
racter of  the  soft  variety  of  cancer  is  its 
rapid  growth.  The  hardness  of  the 
cancerous  tumour  vai-ies :  scirrhus  is 
decidedly  hard :  encephaloid,  however, 
may  have  a  softer  feel,  being  more  or 
less  elastic,  or  exhibiting  something 
like  obscure  fluctuation.  When  soften- 
ing of  a  cancerous  mass  occurs,  the 
elevations  felt  disappear,  become  hol- 
lowed out,  and  suii])lauted  by  a  de- 
pression. Cancer  aflfecting  the  lower 
surface  of  the  organ  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  portal  vessels  is  commonly 
complicated  with  ascites,  and  then  it  is 
often  only  after  tapping  that  the  en- 
larged organ,  with  its  annexed  tumours, 
can  be  felt.  The  weight  of  the  liver, 
as  ascertained  by  movement  of  it  by  the 
hands  (if  this  can  be  efiected),  is  ob- 
served to  be  greatly  increased.  When 
the  left  lobe  alone  is  affected,  the  tu- 
mour may  be  confined  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line:  it  sometimes  pulsates 
also,  but  this  phenomenon  disappears 
on  placing  the  patient  upon  the  hands 
and  knees.  On  percussion,  dulness 
with  resistance  is  observed  over  the 
mass  of  enlarged  liver,  and  over  the 
tumour;  the  one  being  continuous 
without  interruption  into  the  other. 
The  line  of  superficial  dulness,  both 
above  by  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and 
below,  may  be  uneven.  The  dulness 
may  not  rise  high  into  the  chest  in  cases 
even  of  gi-eat  enlargement,  where  the 
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tumours  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
abdomen.  In  cancer  of  the  left  lobe 
the  dulness  may  rise  as  high  as  the 
second  or  tliird  rib  on  that  side.  The 
continuity  of  the  dulness,  however,  is 
not  a  constant  cliaracteristic,  as  I  have 
met  •uith  a  resonance  on  percussion  be 
tween  a  dull  tumour  towards  the  centre 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  seat  of  conti 
nuons  dulness  of  the  liver.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  colon  crossing  the  sur 
face  of  a  lobulated  encephaloid  mass, 
and  lying  in  a  gi'oove.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  nature  of  the  tumour  below  the 
resonance,  however,  could  in  such  a 
case  be  made  out  by  observing  that,  on 
pressure  over  the  resonance,  a  dull 
soiuid  could  be  elicited,  and  a  solid 
part  beneath  be  felt  continuous  between 
the  tumour  below  and  that  above  it, 
and  by  the  resonance  having  a  direc- 
tion more  or  less  horizontal.  Even 
where  the  cancerous  deposition  is  to  a 
great  extent,  the  measurement  of  the 
two  sides  may  be  equal ;  but  often  this 
mode  of  examination  indicates,  as  in 
other  forms  of  enlargement,  increase  of 
the  circumference  of  the  right  side. 
Tlie  relative  girth  of  the  different  levels 
of  tlie  tnuik,  however,  are  often  remark 
ably  modified  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  greater  n;ass  of  disease.  As,  in 
encephaloid,  the  increase  is  mostly 
towards  the  abdomen,  it  is  the  lower 
measurements  which  are  proportionally 
the  largest ;  and  often  the  jiroportional 
distance  of  the  sternum  and  navel  is 
greatly  increased.  I  have  met  with  it 
as  gi'eat  as  10},  while  that  between  the 
navel  and  pubes  was  4^  inches.  The 
sujierficial  veins  are  commonly  en- 
larged. According  as  cancer  of  the 
liver  encroaches  upon  the  chest,  it  pro- 
duces, of  coui'se,  all  the  signs  enume- 
rated of  enlargement  in  this  direction. 
When  it  is  the  left  lobe  alone  which  is 
the  seat  of  disease,  the  heart  has  been 
obseiTcd  to  ]iresent  the  ordinary  indi- 
cations of  displacement  to  the  right, 
while  respiratory  murmur  has  been 
abolished  over  the  left  front  as  high 
as  dulness  extended,  and  posteriorly, 
dulness  on  percussion,  with  tubular 
breathing  andbronchojihony,  have  been 
observed.  This  series  of  phenomena 
might  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  The  former 
might  give  dulness,  and  displace  the 
licart,  but  would,  in  addition,  greatly 
expand  the  left  side  of  the  lower  parr  of 
the  chest,  and  ])rotrude  the  intercostal 


spaces,  while  it  would  not  produce  a 
tumoiu"  beneath  the  margin  of  tie  ribs: 
pneumonia,  again,  would  not  displace 
the  heart  or  produce  tumour  beneath 
the  ribs. 

Hydatid  Disease  of  the  Ldver. — "When 
a  hydatid  cyst  forms  and  attains  any 
size  in  the  liver  it  commonly  produces 
visible  elevation  of  the  surt'ace  over  its 
seat.  Tuijiour  connected  with  the  liver 
is  also  evident  on  palpation.  Its  ordi- 
nary seat  is  at  or  near  the  epigastrium, 
or  it  protrudes  from  under  the  margin 
of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side.  No  gene- 
ral increase  in  size  of  the  liver  may  be 
ascertainable  by  any  of  the  means  of 
exjiloration,  but  sometimes  this  may  be 
conjoined.  The  tumour  is  commonly 
solitaiy,  but  there  may  be  more  than 
one  perceived,  and  where  both  lobes 
are  attacked,  the  largest  tumour  is 
noticeable  over  the  situation  of  the 
right.  The  outline  of  the  liver,  even 
when  enlarged,  may  be  perfect,  and 
where  the  tumour  passes  from-  un- 
der its  edge  it  may  appear  fixed- 
The  fact  of  the  tumour  occupj-ing  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  is  no  evidence 
of  its  origin  in  the  right  lobe,  as  a  cyst 
arising  in  the  left  may  extend  in  this 
direction,  and  even  descend  into  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  The  size  of  the  tumour 
varies ;  it  may  be  veiy  large,  and  may 
appear  to  vary  with  the  state  of  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach,  especially  when 
seated  in  the  left  lobe.  Its  shape  is 
mostly  globular,  and  its  surface  even 
and  smooth,  but  occasionally  it  is  more 
or  less  lobulated,  and  its  exterior  feels 
unequal.  It  never  grows  so  rajndly  as 
some  other  hepatic  tumours,  and  is  often 
of  very  slow  gTOwth  and  very  cl)rouic 
duration.  It  maybe  hard  to  the  touch, 
and  in  this  way  not  distinguishable 
from  a  solid  tumour,  but  often  it  pre- 
sents a  high  degree  of  elasticity.  This, 
when  jjresent,  is  a  very  characteristic 
sign.  The  hardness  may  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  tumour.  It  some- 
times fiuctuates,  but  even  when  fluc- 
tuation is  noticeable  it  is  not  less  obscure 
than  that  of  encephaloid  cancer,  nud 
tlie  thickness  of  the  ca]isule  will  influ- 
ence its  perfection.  Hydatid  tumour  of 
tlie  liver  is,  like  other  fonns  of  enlarge- 
ment, sometimes  obscured  by  ascites. 
Like  cancer  it  sometimes  transmits 
pulsations  from  the  aorta,  which  may 
lie  distinguished  from  those  of  aneurism 
by  their  cessation  on  placing  the  patient 
on  the  hands  and  knees,  so  as  to  favour 
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gravitation  from  tlio  vessel.     On  ]icrcns- 
sion  a  Iiydatiil  tniuour  is  (lull,  and  the 
diiliiess  is  eoutiiiuous  wilii  that  of  the 
liver,  and  is  bounded,  like  the  liver  dul- 
iiess.  by  the  resouaneo  of  the  stomach 
and  colon.     When  the  jirojier  propor- 
tion exists  between  tlie  hydatid  vesicles 
and  the  intermediate  li(iuid,  tlie  hydatid 
fremitus  is  perceived  during  tlie  percus- 
sion, or  heard  on  practising  ausculta- 
tion.    When  the  disease  is  e.Kteusive  it 
obstriiets  the  diaphragmatic  uiovements; 
like  other  forms  of  enlaiged  liver  its 
duluess  may  rise  uji  into  the  chest,  and 
the  superficial  veins  of  the    abdomen 
nniy   be   increased   in    size       Hydatid 
cysts  of  the  liver  sometimes  become  in 
flamed  and  suppurate,  and  the  abscess 
thus  formed  may  present  the  same  signs 
as  if  it   arose   in   any  other  manner. 
They  sometimes   open,  and    discharge 
their  contents  into   the  peritoneum  and 
pleura,  the  lung,   alimentary  eauiil.  or 
n|)on    the    surface    of    the    abdomen. 
When   this  occurs,  subsidence   of  tlie 
tumour  is  noticed,  alongwith  the  evacua- 
tion of  hydatids  by  coughing,  vomiting, 
or  stool.     When  tliese  accidents  occui', 
the  signs  of  cavity  may  be  observed  as 
when   abscess  evacuates  itself  by  the 
same  channels.     In  a  case  where  a  hy- 
datid cyst  of  the  left  lobe  opened  into 
the  stomach,  and  a  chronic  communica- 
tion was  established  between  the  cavities, 
an  uniform  swelling  was  noticed  in  the 
precordia,  which  was  always  most  promi 
nent  after  taking  food,  and  lessened  im- 
mediately after  the   act   of    vomiting, 
whether  this  was   spontaneous  or  the 
result  of  an  emetic.   In  another  patient, 
whose  case  is  reported  by  M.  Guillemin,-;' 
where  the  sac  containing  the  hydatids 
had  formed  a  communication  with  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  expulsion  of  the 
hydatids  into  it  was  accordingly  accom- 
panied.din-ingapcriod  of  twenty  minutes, 
by  a  true  tinkling  sound,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  grains  of  fine  sand  falling 
into  a  glass  cup,  and  audilile  by  the 
naked  ear  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from 
the  patient. 

In  addition  to  hydatid  cysts  of  the 
liver,  simple  serous  cysts  sometimes  oc- 
cur, which  occasionally  attain  a  very 
enlarged  size,  and,  like  an  enlarged 
liver,  may  come  to  occupy  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen.  When  tl:ey  form 
near  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  they 
may  push  up  the   diaphragm    on   the 
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!  right  side  as  high  as  the  level  of  the 
second  rib,  and  depress  the  rest  of  the 
liver  far  into  the  abdomen,  giving  irsc 
to  the  idea  that  the  organ  is  enlarged. 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  right  side  of 
the  thoi-ax  in  tliese  cases,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  signs  of  thickening  and  en- 
largement of  I  be  p.irt  of  the  liver  beneath 
the  margin  of  tlie  ribs,  will  commonly 
assist  in  the  diagnosis.  Great  deformity 
and  expansion  of  the  side  is  produced 
by  a  cyst  developed  beneath  the  cover  of 
the  lower  ribs,  raising  them  and  so  turn- 
ing them  on  their  axes  that  their  outer 
surfaces  become  superior  and  their  inner 
inferior.  When  a  serous  cyst  is  formed 
near  the  under  surface  of  the  oi-gan  it 
projects  downwards  into  the  abdomen. 
If  its  walls  are  lax  it  may  present  more 
or  less  fluctuation,  but  often  it  is  as 
hard  to  the  touch  as  a  solid  organ,  so 
as  frequently  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  this  disease  the  ab- 
domen is  generally  distended  by  ascites, 
and  the  obstruction  in  the  portal  system 
of  vessels  which  throws  this  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  physical  examination  of 
the  liver,  mostly  gives  rise,  also,  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  su]ierficial  veins  of 
the  abdomen.  The  palpation,  however, 
may  be  practised  through  the  interven- 
ing layer  of  fluid,  and  by  quick  de|n-es- 
sion  of  the  fingers  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion they  may  be  perceived  to  strike 
upon  a  solid  oi'gau.  In  the  form  of 
cirrhosis  in  which  the  general  bulk  of 
tlie  liver  is  lessened,  this  may  be  the 
only  spot  at  which  it  can  be  perceived 
at  all,  not  being  discoverable  beneath 
the  margin  of  the  ribs  in  the  vertical 
line  of  the  nipi>le.  In  some  forms  of 
atrophy  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be 
almost  lost,  and  then  even  at  the  angle 
of  the  epigastrium  no  solid  organ  can 
be  felt  on  the  most  diligent  search. 
The  condition  of  the  edge  and  surface 
of  the  organ  are  most  easily  ascertained 
after  tapping :  tliey  are  then  found  to 
be  uneven  and  nodulated,  the  edge  in 
addition  being  rounded  ;  the  margin  of 
the  left  lobe  is  felt  not  extending  so  far 
to  the  left  as  customary,  and  when  the 
interlobular  notch  can  be  felt,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  much  diminished  in  its 
horizontal  dimension.  In  some  cases 
the  edge  of  the  organ  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  feel,  from  a  portion  of  intestine 
slipping  up  between  it  and  the  wall. 
Wliere  there  is  much  ascites,  of  course 
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the  duluess  of  the  Uver  will  he  so  merged 
into  that  of  the  peritoneal  effusion  that 
hut  little  information  can  he  obtained 
by  percussion,  except  that  occasionally 
the  up2)er  line  of  supei-ficial  liver  dul- 
ness  may  be  found  uneven.  There  will 
be  found  uo  augmented  measurement 
of  the  right  side  of  the  trunk.  In  the 
early  stage  of  cirrhosis,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  physical  examination  will 
give  evidence  of  general  enlargement, 
and  that  as  tlie  disease  progresses 
gradual  diminution  of  the  organ  maybe 
traced.  I  have  not  been  able,  however, 
to  satisfy  myself  of  the  trutli  of  this 
statement.  Certainly  in  many  cases 
there  has  been  no  previous  enlargement, 
or  only  of  the  temporary  character  which 
pertains  to  congestion.  A  granular 
liver  is  not  always  small  even  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  it 
may  even  be  large,  as  where  fatty 
degeneration  is  conjoined. 
42,  Myddelton  Square. 

[To  be  continued] 


A  CASE  OF  EPILEPTIC  COMA. 

By  T.  H.  Tannee,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciajis ; 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c. 

On  Wednesday  moi-ning,  1 7th  Septem- 
ber, ]S51,  at  half-j^ast  eleven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Edwardes,  surgeon,  of  Great  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  sent  for  to 
a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  see  a  woman  who  was  reported  to  be 
very  ill.  On  making  his  visit  he  found 
the  patient  in  a  complete  state  of  coma, 
and  perceiving  at  once  that  the  case 
was  one  of  great  danger,  he  desired  a 
second  opinion,  and  I  was  sent  for. 

On  my  arrival  with  Mr.  Edwardes, 
I  found  a  young  woman,  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  lying  in  bed  in  a 
double-bedded  room,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect insensibility,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  rouse  her.  Her  jaws  were 
firmly  clenclied,  so  tliat  we  could  not 
separate  them  ;  she  was  foaming  slightly 
at  the  mouth,  and  her  countenance  be- 
came momentarily  affected  with  sliglit 
convulsive  twitchings.  Her  pupils  were 
dilated,  both  equally  so,  and  were  in- 
sensible to  the  action  of  light;  there 
was  no  squinting.  Her  liead,  chest, 
abdomen,  &c.  were  well-formed,  and  free 
from  stains,  bruises,  or  marks  of  vio- 
lence of  any  kind.    No  unnatural  odour 


could  be  detected  in  her  breath.  On 
separating  the  labia  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  was  seen  pale 
and  moist,  but  healthy :  there  was  no 
hymen,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  parts  led  me  to  infer  that  our  patient 
was  not  a  virgin.  The  respirations 
wei'e  hurried,  and  performed  with  some 
difficulty  and  noise.  The  pulse  was 
quick,  compressible,  and  beating  with 
some  force,  The  heart  was  acting 
quickly  and  powerfully,  and  with  great 
impulse;  the  systolic  sound  appeared 
less  clear  than  natural,  but  there  was 
no  bellows  sound.  Both  jugular  veins 
were  distended. 

The  sheet  under  her  body  was  very 
wet,  so  that  I  at  first  inferred  that  the 
urine  escaped  involuntarily.  On  placing 
my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  however, 
I  felt  the  bladder  much  distended,  and 
on  int!oducing  a  catheter,  withdrew 
lialf  a  chamberpotful  of  lu-ine.  On 
examining  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  they 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  recently 
well  washed. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  and 
extremities  was  natural. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  diagnosis  by  a  small 
venesection,  being  led  moreover  to  infer 
from  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  forcible 
action  of  the  heart,  and  the  condition 
of  the  jugular  veins,  that  the  loss  of 
blood  might  give  great  relief.  The  left 
median  basilic  vein  was  therefore  opened, 
but  only  nine  or  ten  ounces  taken  away, 
as  the  symptoms  by  no  means  im- 
proved, the  pulse  beginning  to  fail,  and 
the  respirations  to  become  more  hurried. 
Three  drops  of  croton  oil  were  then 
placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lip,  a 
blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  an  enema  of  castor  oil  and  turpen- 
tine administered. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  as  fol- 
lows : — On  tiie  previous  day,  this  wo- 
man, and  a  young  man,  with  two  other 
couples,  left  Cirencester  by  an  excursion 
train  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  After 
spenchng  the  day  in  Hyde  Park,  they 
all  six  dined  together,  at  wliich  meal 
our  patient  stated  that  she  felt  sick; 
but  it  excited  very  little  notice,  as  it 
was  known  that  she  was  not  very 
strong.  After  dinner  the  party  set  out 
for  the  ]ilay,  the  women  liaving  pre- 
viously arranged  to  return  to  the  coffee- 
house to  sleep :  but  on  reaching  Wel- 
lington Street,  in  the  Strand,  our  patient 
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again  complained  of  sickness,  and  con- 
sequently rol'used  to  enter  the  theatre, 
but  pro])osed  that  she  and  her  male 
companion  should  walk  about  until  the 
end  of  the  perforuumces,  and  then  re- 
joui  the  other  four.  After  perambu- 
lating the  streets  for  two  or  three  hours, 
they  went  to  the  juiblie-house  in  How 
Street,  had  one  gla;<s  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  went  to  bed,  the  landlord 
imagining  theui  to  bo  man  and  wife: 
it  happened,  however,  that  the  only 
iinoccu[)ied  room  had  two  beds  in  it. 
The  young  num  states  that  he  slept  in 
one  bed,  and  tlie  girl  in  the  otlicr,  and 
rei)udiated  with  horror  uiy  suggestion 
that  they  slept  together,  or  that  any 
intercourse  took  place  between  them. 
In  the  morning,  on  rising,  he  spoke  to 
his  companion,  who  complained  of 
being  sleepy,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
remain  longer  in  bed  :  he  therefore  left 
her,  weut  out  i'or  a  walk,  and  on  his 
return  found  her  still  in  bed.  and  unable 
to  be  roused.  The  landlady  was  called 
to  her,  who,  becoming  alarmed,  sent 
for  Mr.  Edwardes. 

8  o'clock  P.M. — A  great  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  tliis 
young  woman  since  we  left  Iier  this 
afternoon.  S!)e  remains  jjcrfectly  in 
sensible ;  respiration  more  difficult,  and 
almost  stertorous  ;  countenance  of  a 
cadaverous  paleness,  and  the  features 
constantly  affected  with  convulsive 
TOovements.  Pulse  quick  and  feeble. 
Heart  acting  with  the  same  degree  of 
violence  as  before.  About  a  pint  of  pale 
urine  was  withdrawn  by  the  catheter; 
and  as  the  bowels  were  unrvlieved,  and 
the  previous  injection  retained,  auotlier 
enema  of  soap  and  water  was  adminis- 
tered. A  large  mustard  ]ioultice  was 
also  applied  over  the  chest,  l^c. 

The  urine  withdrawn  on  my  first 
visit  was  found  on  examination  to  be 
pale,  limpid,  very  acid,  and  having  a 
sp.  grav.  of  1008:  no  deposit  was  pro- 
duced by  heat,  nor  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  liquor  potassse,  or  liq.  am- 
momse.  ]}y  the  microscope  (-120  dia- 
meters) nothing  could  be  seen  but  a 
few  free  oil  globules — of  course  derived 
from  the  grease  of  the  catheter. 

The  man  repeated  iiis  i)revious  state- 
ment, whi'-h  he  subsequently  adhered 
to  before  the  Coroner,  although  it  was 
contradicted  in  sevei-al  particulars,  espe- 
cially l)y  the  fact  that  only  one  bed  was 
hired,  and  only  one  j)resented  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  slept  in. 


At  half-past  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  this 
young  wonuiii  died. 

IHtli  Sejttember.  —  Sectio  cadaveris 
post-mortem  horas  xvi. —  External  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  natural,  well- 
formed,  and  rather  plump  :  no  discolo- 
rations  or  marks  of  violence  anywhere 
visible.  No  rigor  mortis.  On  removing 
the  calvarium,  to  which  the  dura  mater 
adhered  with  much  linnness,  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain  appeared  eidarged  and 
somewhat  congested,  as  did  the  large 
veins  of  the  hemispheres  on  slitting  up 
the  membranes.  On  slicing  oti"  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  tl)e  puncta 
vasculosa  did  not  appear  more  numerous 
than  usual :  the  lateral  ventricles  were 
health}',  containing  no  serum  ;  and,  to 
be  brief,  every  jiart  of  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum, and  medulla  oblongata,  were 
carefidly  examined,  and  found  firm  and 
perfectly  healthy.  The  upper  half  of 
the  spinal  cord  was  also  found  quite 
natural.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  &.C.,  were  healthy.  In 
the  thorax  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
lungs  were  found  congested,  but  not 
more  so  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  gravitation  of  the  blood.  The  heart 
was  natural  in  size;  the  cavities  were 
healthy,  as  were  their  walls  exce])ting 
those  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  were 
hypertrophied,  bci;:g  about  an  inch 
thick.  Nothing  could  he  found  to  ac- 
count for  this  condition,  there  being  no 
visible  impediment  to  the  free  play  of 
the  heart,  nor  any  physical  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  it. 

In  the  abdomen  all  the  organs  ap- 
peared perfectly  healtliy,  but  pale  The 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  were  na- 
tui'al ;  in  tlie  former  was  a  little  grumous 
fluid  which  was  removed  for  analysis. 
The  body  of  the  uterus  was  slightly 
enlarged,  as  was  also  its  cavity,  which 
was  lined  by  a  soft  humid  paste-like 
secretion,  analogous  to  the  membrana 
decidua.  The  ovaries  were  pale,  and 
in  the  left  were  two  or  three  large  cysts  : 
there  was  no  ap])earance,  however,  of  a 
corpus  luteum.  In  removing  the  vagina 
in  order  to  examine  microscopically  tne 
mucus  from  its  walls  I  cut  into  the 
rectum,  and  made  such  a  mess  that  my 
object  was  defeated. 

On  a  subsequent  examination  of  some 
of  the  tissues,  &c.,  microscopically, 
nothing  abnormal  could  be  discovered 
The  structure  of  the  kidneys  was  natural. 
Tiie  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  were 
particularly    examined,    but   with    the 
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same  result :  there  was  no  fatty  de- 
generation. The  watery  part  of  the 
blood  appeared  to  he  in  excess,  with  a 
deficiency  of  red  glohules. 

An  inquest  having  been  ordered  it 
became  necessary  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty the  ahsence  of  any  poisonous 
agent,  although  there  was  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  such.  I  there- 
fore first  applied  the  tests  for  morphia 
and  meconic  acid  to  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  but  fsiiled  in  obtaining  any 
evidence  which  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  opium  had  been  admi- 
nistered. The  blood  was  then  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  chloroform 
on  the  plan  advocated  by  ^I.  Rogsky, 
founded  on  the  principle  that  wiien  this 
agent  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  it  is 
decompo.sed  into  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  For  this  purpose  a  small 
bottle  was  half  filled  with  blood,  and 
stopped  with  a  cork  holding  a  curved 
tube,  into  which  a  piece  of  paper  covered 
with  paste  and  supjjorting  some  iodide 
of  potassium  was  introduced.  A  portion 
of  the  tuhe  Vetweeu  the  paper  and  the 
bottle  was  then  heated  by  the  spirit 
lamp,  and  the  bottle  placed  in  boiling 
water,  but  no  appearances  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  chloroform  could  be 
obtained.  Had  any  been  present  it 
would  have  become  volatilized,  and 
decomposed  while  traversing  tlje  heated 
part  ^f  the  tube,  when  its  chlorine,  set 
free,  would  have  decomposed  the  iodide 
of  potassium;  the  iodine  in  its  turn 
being  set  free,  and  acting  upon  the 
starch  of  the  paste,  producing  tlie  cha 
racteristic  blue  colour. 

Remarks. — T  have  thought  this  case 
worthy  of  record,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  presenting  some  interesting  fea- 
tures in  a  medical  point  of  view,  but 
also  Ijecause  it  may  prove  a  not  unimpor- 
tant contribution  to  forensic  medicine. 

And  looking  at  it  in  its  relations  to 
practical  medicine,  I  would  notice  tliat 
several  similar  cases  have  been  recorded 
by  ])r.  Aliercromhie  under  the  name  of 
congestive  or  sim])le  apoplexy,  though, 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Todd  in  his  admirahle 
Lumleian  Lectures  for  1S50,-:'-  they 
might  with  much  more  ]u-opnety  he 
referred  to  a  state  of  epileptic  coma. 
This  opinion  is  not  invalidated  by  the 
fact  tliat  this  girl  had  never  previously 
had  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  as  I  imagine  that 
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the  strong  excitement  under  which  she 
may  so  reasonably  be  sujipcsed  to  liave 
suffered,  together  with  lier  weakened 
condition,  wei'e  quite  sufficient  to 
develope  such  an  attack.  Slie  v/as 
naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  of 
a  very  excitable  temperament :  and  it 
was  for  these  reasons  against  the  wish  of 
her  pareiits  that  she  made  the  jiresent 
excursion. 

Let  me,  however,  mention  that  it  was 
not  until  tlie  father  came  to  London  to 
attend  the  inquest,  that  we  could  ascer- 
tain with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
previous  state  of  this  unfortunate  girl's 
health;  could  I  have  done  so,  I  sliould 
blame  myself  much  more  than  I  do  for 
having  practised  venesection.  1  would 
particulaiiy  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  loss  of  only  nine  or  ten  ounces 
of  blood  in  this  case  did  great  harm, 
although  1  tliink  and  sincerely  trust 
that  it  did  not  materially  influence, 
though  it  may  hare  hastened,  the 
result.  I  believe,  that  as  regards  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  of  delirium  and 
coma,  the  truth  of  Br.  Todd's  assertion 
that  they  are  non-inflammatory,  is 
undeniable;  and  I  think  the  present 
instance  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
tiiejustnessof  his  observation,  that  "  the 
emijloyment  of  general  or  local  blood- 
letting is  a  practice  not  to  be  justified 
by  anything  in  the  clinical  history  or 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  these  affections, 
unless  perhaps  in  the  truly  inflamma- 
tory forms,  or  where  some  inflammatory 
complication  may  exist."  He  also 
remarks,  "  that  bleeding  tends  to  the 
production  of  that  state  of  blood  which 
is  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  comatose  or  delirious  states." 

Of  the  great  value  of  these  statements 
I  have  been  long  convinced,  having  seen 
many  of  the  patients  under  Dr.  Todd's 
care,  the  consideration  of  which  have 
led  him  to  tliese  conclusions.  'J'he  sub- 
ject of  this  ])aper.  therefore,  would  not 
have  been  bled,  had  v\e  not  have  been 
misled  by  the  forcible  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  distension  of  tiie  jugular 
veins.  Looking  at  the  girl's  age,  the 
ahsence  of  any  morbid  sound  on  aus- 
cultation, and  the  want  of  a  decided  con- 
tradiction of  the  heart  by  the  pulse,  it 
was  thought  that  the  steady  uncon- 
trollable imjuilse  dej)ended  upon  an 
excess  of  blood  having  to  be  tu'ged 
onwards :  the  ])Ossibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  simple  hypertrophy  was  never 
thoudit  of 
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How  this  hyjipvtropliy  of  the  walls  of 
the  k'ft  ventricle  was  produced  it  is  of 
course  tlilticult  to  say  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  uoliee  tluit  this  girl  had  such  a  love 
of  dancing,  uud  was  so  continually 
engaged  in  it,  th.at  it  caused  her  parents 
inucli  uneasiness,  and  was  mentioned 
liy  the  fatlier  to  ^Ir.  Edwardes  as  a 
Temarkable  fact. 

AVe  also  learnt  from  the  same  source, 
that  the  catamenial  periods  were  exceed- 
ingly irregular-,  and  that  great  pain  was 
always   endured   at   those   times:  that 
she  suil'ered.   in  short,  ii-om  congestive 
dysmeuorrhoea.      I   need  hardly  men- 
tion, tliat  during  the  intervals  of  this 
disease  false  membranes  are  frequently 
formed  and  expelled,    their  foruiation 
Leiiig  seen  in  the  uterus  mider  conside- 
ration; and  that  although  tiiey  present 
some  analogy  to  the  ti'ue  decidua,    yet 
they  are  in  fact  different,  being  morbid 
jiroducts.  and  of  a  tliin  and   more   un- 
substantial nature.     lu  my   examina- 
tion  of  tlie  vagina  and   external  parts 
during  life,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  our 
patient  was  not  a  virgin.     I  would  now, 
however,  that  T  am  acquainted  with  tlie 
history  and  the  post-mortem  inspection, 
beg  to  qualify  that  opinion,  and  to  state 
that  I  fim  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
appearances  which  gave  me  this  impres- 
sion were  not  deceitful,  and  caused  by 
the  effects  of  the  leucorrhoeal  discharge 
■which  so    generally    accompanies    the 
form  of  dysmeuorrhoea  imder  which  this 
person  suffered,  and  which  is  frequently 
excessive. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that 
the  case  speaks  for  itself  in  regard  to  its 
•value  iu  a  foi'ensic  point  of  view  (a 
verdict  of  Natural  Death  was  returned 
by  the  Coroner's  jury)  ;  while  as  re- 
gards its  moral  liistory,  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  one  word.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  task  to  judge  too  severely  of 
the  conduct  or  statements  of  others ; 
ajid  it  is  iu  this  instance  the  less  neces- 
sary, as  the  history,  as  related  to  me,  is 
laid  before  the  reader,  who  is  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  take  it  at  its  worth. 

Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
23ra  Sept.,   1851. 


BOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUHGEOXS. 

At  a  special  court,  held  at  tlie  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  Lc<\ie  Ogilby  Patterson,  of  Dowu- 
ham  Market,  iu  the  county  of  IS'orlblk, 
passed  his  examination,  and  obtained  his 
d'ploma. 


A  FATAL  CASE  OF 

ULCERATION  OP   THE  IIS'TERNAL 

JUGULAR  VEIN  OCCURRINQ 

AFTER  SCARLET  FEVER. 

By  William  Sedgwick, 
Surgeon,  St.  Marylebone  liifirmarj'. 


The  following  account  of  a  fatal  case 
of  ulceration  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  occurring  after  scarlet  fever  may 
be  interesting  from  the  rareness  of  its 
occuiTeuce,  and  from  tbo  probability 
that  blame  might  be  attached  to  a  sur- 
geon opening  an  abscess  in  that  part 
when  symptoms  sucli  as  those  described 
follow,  more  especially  if  tlie  communi- 
cation with  the  vein  had  been  esta- 
blished jn-evious  to  the  incision  being 
made,  when  a  gush  of  mingled  blood 
and  ]uis  would  follow,  in  place  of  the 
two  discharges  succeeding  each  other. 

C.  W.,  get.  4^  years,  s<'rofulous  dia- 
thesis, has  been  iu  a  delicate  state  of 
health  for  some   time  past,   and   has 
lately  been  subject  to  worms.      Was 
attacked  with  scarlet  fever  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1851,  the  disease  being  at  the 
time  very  prevalent  iu  the  neiglibour- 
hood.     The   fever  was  severe,  and   at- 
tended with  general  and  well-marked 
scarlet  eruption  over   the  wiiole  body,  ■ 
and  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  throat, 
but  more  considerable  on  the  right  side 
tlian  on  the  left.     Tiiis  enlargement  on 
the  right   side   continued    to   increase, 
and  fluctuation  was  detected  on  the  1st 
of  September :  but  the  matter  lay  deep. 
Poultices  were  apjdied,  and  continued 
till  the  3d  inst.,   when  a  small  incisiou 
was  made  into  it,  and  about  seven  or 
eight   drachms   of  pale,  straw-coloured 
pus  escaped,  followed  immediately  by  a 
discharge  of  dark  blood.     The  edges  of 
the  wound  were   at  once  closed  with 
adhesive  plaster,   and   a  compress,  se- 
cured by  a  bandage,  seemed  to  arrest 
the  haemorrhage.     In  the  evening  the 
mother   sent  to  the  lutiriuary,  stating 
tliat  the  haemorrhage  had  recommenced, . 
and  that  she  could  not  stop  it.    A  frieud 
visited   the   patient   for   me,    and  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood 
by     pressure    with    a    compress    and 
baudage  earned    round  the  b.ead  and 
under  the  shoulders,  forming  a  double 
figure  of  8.     Tlie   bleetUng  broke  out 
twice  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two  and 
ten  hom-s  respectively.     On   the   last 
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occasion  a  uarrow  strip  of  lint,  steeped 
inTinct.  Ferri  Sesquicliloridi.was  passed 
between  the  lips  of  the  iucisiou,  and 
compresses  saturated  with  the  same 
were  secured  over  it  by  bandages  as 
before.  The  l)semorrlia|fe  was  now  com- 
pletely stoj)ped  externally  ;  but  it  was 
evident,  at  my  next  visit  in  tlie  after- 
noon of  t!ie  same  day,  that  it  was  going 
on  internally,  and  the  cavity  of  tlie 
abscess  was  becoming  tilled  and  dis- 
tended witti  blood.  The  ciiild  was  in  a 
very  exhausted  state  from  the  loss  of 
blood  and  the  extensive  suppuration 
which  had  taken  place, — collections  of 
matter  liaving  formed  on  the  left  side 
of  the  throat  immediately  below  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  likewise  over  he 
left  clavicle,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
acromion  process,  and  partly  extending 
over  it:  this  last  abscess  was  very  pro- 
minent, and  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut. 

On  the  following  day  {-Ah  inst.)  the 
cavity  of  tlie  abscess  was  found  to  be 
'greatly  distended ;  and  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  the  coats  of  some  vein  were 
probably  ulcerated  through,  permitting 
the  escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity.  As 
a  last  resource.  I  decided  upon  making 
a  free  incision  and  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  the  bfemorrbage,  in  order  to 
aiTest  it  if  possible,  although  I  enter- 
tained little  or  no  hope  of  saving  the  life 
of  the  cliild.  Accordingly,  about  1  p.m., 
I  proceeded  to  lay  o})en  tlie  sac,  with  a 
naiTow  curved  bistoury,  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  lines,  when  about 
four  ounces  of  dark  fluid  blood  mixed 
with  coagiila  were  removed;  but  the 
bgeraorrhage  immediately  became  so 
violent  that  I  was  obliged,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend  who  was  present, 
to  press  back  firmly  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  for  the  purj)Ose  of  closing  the 
bleeding  orifice,  as  there  was  instant 
danger  of  the  patient  dying.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  the  luximorrhnge. 
Some  wine  was  administered,  and  the 
patient  revived.  'J'he  lia'morrhage  was 
evidently  from  the  back  part  of  the 
cavity,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from 
some  large  opening  in  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  The  hleeding  still  con- 
tinned  somewhat  slowly  to  fill  the 
cavity,  notwithstanding  the  firm  pres- 
sure made  on  the  part  by  compresses; 
but  no  blood  escaped  externally  till  the 
evening,  when  a  slight  oozing  occurred 
about  7  P.M.,  whicli  was  innnediately 
checked.     The   child   was  now  rapidly 


sinking,  and  died  about  9  p.m.  on  the 
same  day. 

Autopsy  i:?  hours  after  death. — The 

integuments  were  carefully  dissected  off* 
from  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  the 
externa]  jugidar  vein  traced  to  its  ter- 
mination below  the  subclavian  :  it  lay 
along  the  outer  and  back  part  of  tlie 
external  wall  of  the  abscess,  about  three 
lines  behind  the  incision,  and  was  free 
from  lesion.  The  cavity  was  next  laid 
com])letely  open,  so  as  to  give  a  full 
view  of  its  extent,  which  was  very  gi-eat, 
I  — the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles, 
with  the  main  vessels,  &c.,  being  in 
great  part  dissected  out  by  the  suppura- 
tive ])rocess:  a  diseased  gland  of  large 
size,  which  bung  free  in  the  cavity,  was 
removed.  An  opening  was  now  disco- 
vered in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  of 
an  oval  form,  with  I'agged  edges,  and 
about  four  lines  in  length.  This  at 
once  accounted  for  the  I'atal  hemor- 
rhage. The  ulceration  bad,  in  all  pvo- 
bability,  so  thiinied  the  coats  of  the 
vein,  that  when  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess had  been  discharged,  and  thejnTS- 
sure  consequently  removed,  the  blood  in 
the  vein  bad  burst  its  boundaries,  and 
continued  to  escape  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  made  at  compression,  whicb 
were  altogether  useless  in  a  case  of  this 
nature. 
September  1831. 


TUMOUR  OF  THE  OEBITAL  CAVITY.     EXTIE- 
rATIOX  OF  THE  EYE.      BY  DR.  HOOPER. 

The  patient  from  wlioiu  this  disease  was 
removed   was    a  pale,  fccblc-looking  mau, 
fifty-three  years  old.     The  disease  had  ex- 
isted in   the  left  eye  for  three   years,  was 
never  attended  with  any  severe  pain,  but  a 
sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness.     The  eye 
was  much  protruded,  tlie  organ  itself  not 
enlarged,   cornea    transparent,    much  che- 
niosis  of  the  coiijmictiva  and  eversion  of 
the  lower  lid  :    vision  entirely  gone  for  tlic 
last  two  years.     Oct.  29.  An  ex]iloratory 
incision  gave  issue  to  a  quantity  of  serous 
fluid,  and  the  protrusion  became  mucJi  di- 
iniuishcd,  but  again  increased  ;  and  on  tlio 
2fith  of  Nov.  the  eye  was  removed  (patient 
under  the  intfuenco  of  ether).     Tlieix*  was 
found  behind  it,  and  slightly  adherent  to 
tlie  sclerotica,  a  tumour,  wliich,  examined 
by  Dr.  J.  II.  Eigelow,  was  found  to  be  of  a 
seiui-lraiispareiit  structure,  and  of  an  albu- 
mino-fibrous  nature.     Dr.  Bigelow  hhowed 
drawings  of  the  microscopical  appearances  ; 
simple  nucleated  cells,  with  no  appearance 
of  a  cyst. — Aniericun  Journal  of  tne  Medi- 
cal Scunces. 
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DR.  RAMSBOTIIAM'S   REPORT  OF 
CASES 

THAT  OCCURRED  IN  THE  EASTKUX 
DISTRICT  OF  THE 

ROYAL    MATERNITY    CHARITY. 


The  last  ivjiort  of  tlie  cases  tliat  oc- 
currodin  Dv.  liiunsbotluim's  district  of 
the  Koyal  Maternity  Charity,  publislied 
ill  the  Mi:i>I(;ai.  Gazkttk.  was  carried 
down  to  December  :3 1st,  INi:?,  and  will 
be  found  at  page  517  of  the  second  vol. 
of  that  work  for  1843-44.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  reports  is  now  resumed  in 
n  brief  form,  and  will  be  continued  to 
the  commencement  of  the  current  year. 
During  the  year  1844,  there  were 
delivered  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Royal  Maternity  Charity,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Kamsbotham, 

lO'fO  JVomen, — of  which  cases 
1  was  a  triplet,  girl,  boy  and  girl, 
at  full  time  ;  the  heads  of  the  first  and 
last,  and  the  breech  of  the  second  foetus, 
presented.  The  children  were  all  living, 
and  coutiuued  well  during  the  month. 

21  were    twins,    one  iu  about  every 
92   cases.      Of  these  in  4    cases  both 
heads  presented;  in    12    the  presenta- 
tions were  head  and  breech,  or  ini'erior 
extremities.     In  8   of  tliese  cases   the 
children  were  both    boys,    in    9  both 
girls,  and  in  4  one  girl  and  one  boy. 
1002  children  were  males. 
957  children  were  females. 
189(5  were  presentations  of  some  part 
of  the  head  ;  of  which  5   were  face  ^ire- 
seuta.tions — one   in    about    every    392 
bii-ths. 

55  were  presentations  of  the  breech 
or  some  ])art  of  the  lower  extremities — 
one  in  every  o.j.'U  births;  of  these  22 
were  twins,  and  one  was  a  triplet. 

8  were  transverse  presentations,  or 
one  in  about  every  245  births.  They 
were  all  at  full  time,  and  in  all  the 
operation  of  version  was  resorted  to. 

In  4  the  placenta  was  entirely,  and  in 
1  partially,  implanted  over  the  os  uteri 
— one  in  •■]h7-i  cases.  In  all  five  instances 
the  children  were  turned,  and  four  of 
them  were  born  living.  The  mother 
of  one  of  the  living  children  died  an 
hour  after  delivery. 

7  were  com])licatcd  with  dangerous 
haemorrhaue  before  delivery,  not  the 
result  of  placental  jn-esentation — one  in 


every  276-4  cases.      All   the  children 

were  born  natru-ally,  after  the  artificial 
rupture  of  the  membranes — I  of  them 
living;  JUlead  :  of  tiiese  hitter  M,  one 
was  j)rematurc. 

Jn  11  the  placenta  was  retained 
within  the  uterus,  either  by  atony  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  or  by  morbid  adhesion  between 
the  uterine  and  the  jilacental  surfaces, 
so  as  to  require  tlie  iutrodiu-tion  of  the 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  removal — one 
in  every  170  cases.  With  all  these 
there  was  considerable  ha'moi'rhage, 
from  the  effects  of  which  one  woman 
died  two  hours  after  the  termination  of 
her  labour.  Another  woman  suffered 
from  hysteritis,  but  recovei-ed.  One  of 
the  cases  was  a  footling  presentation; 
the  others  presented  no  iicculiarity. 

(i  were  complicated  with  alarming 
hajmon'hage  after  the  natural  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta  —  one  in  every 
•'i224  cases: — of  these  women  one  died 
two  hf)urs  after  delivery,  and  iu  one 
case  tiie  Hooding  occurred  a  fortnight 
after  labour,  without  any  assignable 
cause. 

4  women  were  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy— 1  iu  eveiy  484  cases.  Of  these,  I 
was  a  face  presentation,  another  a  case 
of  contracted  pelvis,  the  third  a  linger- 
ing labour,  the  foetus  being  dead,  and  in 
the  fourth  case  the  operation  was  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  atony  of  the 
uterus,  tlie  foetus  also  being  dea'd. 

1  was  delivered  by  long  forceps.  There 
was  contraction  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  woman  had  been  delivered  of 
several  children  by  craniotomy.  The 
child  iu  this  instance  was  born  alive. 

3  were  delivered  by  short  forcejis — 
one  in  about  every  G45  cases.  In  one 
instance  they  were  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  size  of  the  child,  the 
mother  having  had  four  natural  labours 
previously ;  and  in  the  other  two  cases 
they  were  emjdoyed  to  terminate  linger- 
ing labours,  the  women  having  required 
their  use  on  former  occasions.  In  oTie 
of  tlie  latter  instances  the  child  was 
still-born. 

There  was  not  a  single  instance  of 
puerperal  convulsions. 

10  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
mouth,  or  from  puerperal  causes — being 
I  in  every  19.3";3  cases;  only  7  of  them, 
however,  as  a  consequence  of  labour, 
there  being  one  death  i'rnm  fever,  one 
from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
one  from  chronic  pneumonia. 
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TRICKS  OF  HOMCEOPATHIC  GftADUATES- 


Ofthe  deaths  from  puerperal  causes 

8  n-ere  from  tlie  effects  of  hsemorrhage, 
each  of  the  women  dyiug  from  one  to 
two  hours  after  the  tenniuatiou  of 
labour  In  one  case  the  placenta,  was 
adherent  and  removed  by  the  hand, 
in  the  other  it  was  expelled  naturally, 
and  the  third  was  a  case  of  placental 
presentation. 

2  were  from  peritonitis.  In  the  first 
case,  the  woman  continued  well  until 
the  8th  day.  when  the  disease  set  in 
after  imprudent  exposure  to  a  cold 
wind,  and  slie  died  on  the  lith  day. 
In  the  other  case,  violent  passion  the 
day  after  labour  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  rigors,  and  the  woman  died 
on  the  9  th  day. 

]  was  from  inversio  uteri,  with  very 
little  haemorrhage.  I  was  with  tlie 
patient  about  an  hour  after  the  occur- 
rence had  happened;  she  was  then 
dying,  apparently  from  the  shock  the 
system  had  sustained,  certainly  not  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  I  was  assured  by  the 
midwife  in  attenlance,  who  is  a  weU- 
informed  and  careful  woman,  and  on 
whose  word  I  can  rely,  .that  not  the  least 
effort  had  been  made  to  extract  the 
placenta;  but  that  directly  after  it  liad 
passed  she  felt  the  tumour  in  the  va- 
gina. The  patient  died  before  I  left 
the  house. 

1  was  fro  n  hysteritis  on  the  Iflth  day 
after  ail  arm  presentation,  and  delivery 
by  turning. 

1899  childi-en  were  born  living. 

60  still— 1  in  every  32-39  births. 

Of  the  still-born   children, 
10  were  premature. 
6  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so. 

8  were  breech  presentations,  at  full 
tune  or  nearly  so. 

6  were  transverse  pi'esentations. 

1  was  under  an  entire  placental  pre- 
sentation. 

'■i  were  after  dangerous  accidental 
haemorrhages. 

4  were  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

I  was  delivered  by  short  forceps. 

1  was  under  lingering  labour. 

9  were  after  accident  to  mother. 

6  died  from  prolapsus  of  the  funis  by 
the  head. 

1  under  face  presentation. 

2  were  the  second  child  of  twins ;  both 
heads 

2  were  at  full  ihne,  or  nearly  so;  head 
presenting,  not  putrid,  uor  delivered 
by  art. 


.MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1851. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  Examiners  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgli,  tbatthey 
have  determined  to  withhold  their  de- 
gi'ees  from  all  candidates  who  either 
openly  or  secretly  follow  the  pi'inciples 
of  HoMCEOPATHY.  They  are  determined 
that  their  University-titles  shall  not  be 
prostituted  to  the  vile  purpose  of  sup- 
porting an  infamous  system  of  quackery 
and  imposture.  A  homoeopath,  unless 
dubbed  with  the  title  of  "Doctor," 
would  find  it  difficult  to  create  a  prac- 
tice ;  most  of  those  wbiO  exercise  the 
mystery  in  this  country  are  already 
provided  with  titles  from  German  Uni- 
versities, procured  by  venality,  deceit, 
or  favom-.  The  "  perverts''  from  our 
profession  know  that  such  foreign  titles 
are  in  little  estimation  with  the  British 
public;  and,  therefore,  seek  to  improve 
theii'  position  by  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  diploma  from  Edinburgh,  Aber- 
deen, or  St.  Andrews.  The  last-men- 
tioned University  has  allowed  itself  to 
be  deceived,  we  will  not  say  oculis 
apertis,  but  with  too  great  facility,  con- 
sidering the  temptation  which  the  open 
examination  of  non-resident  gi-aduates 
must  necessarily  offer  to  the  needy 
adventiu-ers  of  the  profession. 

Something  of  the  spirit  whicli  lias 
been  lately  displayed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Faculty,  is  absolutely  required,  if  it  be 
really  intended  that  the  medical  titles  of 
our  British  Universities  shall  not  be 
procured  by  these  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing.  A  University  that  confers 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  a 
real  IIomceo[)ath  turus  an  impostor  on 
the  world,  and  allows  him  to  practise  a 
false  system  of  medicine  by  its  oiion 
authority.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  require 
the  production  of  a  license  or  diploma 
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of  some  British  College,  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  professional  clnu-acter  of  the  cau 
didate  :  uufortuuately  the  possession 
of  these  documents  furnishes  no 
guarantee.  Members  of  the  College  of 
Sprgeons,  and  licentiates  of  the  Ai)0- 
theearies'  Society,  have  of  late  years, 
from  want  of  success  in  the  legitimate 
walk  of  the  profession,  taken  to  that 
system  of  imposture  which  a  few  have 
found  more  profitable  than  regular 
practice.  The  license  has,  however, 
sewed  to  give  them  access  to  the 
portals  of  St.  Andrews,  and  they  have 
thus  carried  ofi'  the  prize  which  they 
sought;  namely,  the  Doctor's  diploma. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  moral  feelings 
of  those  gentlemen  who  consider  it  quite 
fair  to  procure  this  title  by  practising  a 
deception  on  their  examiners ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  latter  can  no 
longer  fall  back  upon  the  excuse  that 
questions  have  been  answered  in  con- 
formity with  the  usual  doctrines  of 
medical  practice.  It  is  not  probable 
that  homoeopathic  answers  would  be 
returned  to  examiners  who  were  known 
to  be  hbstile  to  the  Hahnemannic  doc- 
trines :  to  look  for  these,  therefore,  is 
absurd.  Medical  Faculties  must  now 
procure  some  information  respecting  the 
previous  history  of  the  candidate,  if  they 
really  desire  to  prevent  a  gross  and 
scandalous  misuse  of  their  Umversity 
honoixrs. 

In  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Pope,  who  lately 
presented  himself  for  examination  be- 
fore the  Examiners  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  we  have  a  good  instance  of 
the  tortuous  practices  of  candidates, 
and  of  the  shrewdness  of  examiners  in 
encountering  and  defeatingthem.  When 
this  candidate  was  asked  ■v^hat  doses  of 
calomel,  tartar  emetic,  and  opium,  he 
would  give  in  certain  diseases,  he  in 
reply  stated  correctly  the  doses  usually 
given  in  medical  practice :  and  when 
further  asked  whether  these  were  the 
doses  which  he  would  himself  prescribe, 


he  replied  that  they  were.  In  Materia 
Medica,  his  replies  to  the  questions  were 
considered  satisfactory  with  the  sole 
exception  that  his  doses  of  medicines 
were  somewhat  large!  It  seems  tliat  his 
examiners  had  had  some  intimation  that 
after  graduation  this  gentleman  in- 
tended to  become  a  homoiopathic  prac- 
titioner. When  a  question  on  this 
point  was  put  to  him,  his  answer  was : 
— "  I  am  not  now  a  honioeopathist,  but, 
after  graduation,  I  mean  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  (!)  of  it."  He  further  admitted 
that  if  confirmed  in  the  truth  of 
homoeopathy,  he  would  not  return  the 
Edinburgh  diploma,  but  keep  it  to  show- 
that  he  had  "  regularly  studied."  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  principles  of  Hahne- 
mauiacs  that  irregular  practice  is  justi- 
fied by  the  possession  of  a  diploma 
to  shew  that  they  have  regularly 
studied ! 

The  Medical  Facidty  took  these  cir- 
cumstances into  their  consideration,  and 
very  properly  remitted  this  Jesuitical 
candidate  to  his  studies  for  a  few 
mouths,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
time  to  inquire  into  the  ti'uth  of 
homoeopathy,  and  to  come  to  some  defi- 
nite conclusion  before  gi-aduation.  He 
withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of  can- 
didates, and  the  University  has  thus 
been  spared  the  disgrace  of  confirming 
the  Doctorate  of  Medicine  on  a  homoeo- 
path in  disguise. 

This  case  should  fimiish  a  serious 
warning  to  the  Examiners  of  all  British 
Universities.  Mere  answers  to  ques- 
tions ai"e  not  now  sufficient  to  justify 
the  gi'anting  of  a  diploma.  Some  in- 
quiry must  be  instituted,  or  homoeo- 
pathy will  wrongly  acquire  the  credit  of 
receiving  the  acknowledged  support  of 
our  British  Universities.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  gentlemen  so  greedy  of  titles 
would  not  be  acting  a  more  honourable 
part  to  found  a  University  of  their  own, 
rather  than  procure  degrees  on   false 
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DIVERSITIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 


pretences  from  Institutions  which 
equally  repudiate  them  and  their  doc- 
trines. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  regi-et,  that  in  a 
kingdom  under  one  government  and 
one  system  of  laws,  there  should  be  an 
entire  want  of  uniformity  in  the  pre- 
paration and  strength  of  cou.pounds 
daily  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 
We  have  no  National  Ph.\bmacopcei.^. 
England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  each 
claims  its  own  pharmacopcfiia,  as  the 
oiily  true,  infallible,  and  perfect  model  of 
a  work  of  tliis  description.  It  will 
doubtless  appear  strange  to  those  who 
are  not  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Apothecaries"  shop,  that  there  should  be 
any  variation  in  the  strength  of  Britisli 
medicines  bearing  the  same  name ;  and 
that  a  prescription  prepared  in  Edin- 
hui'gh  or  London  should  be  likely  to 
produce  widely  different  effects, — but 
such  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  It  is,  we 
helieve,  quite  true  that  a  uniformity  of 
strength  in  the  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions of  the  three  kingdoms  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  diversity  exists  among  compounds 
of  a  veiy  formidable  nature, — over- 
doses of  which  are  likely  to  produce 
fatal  effects.  A  writer  who  has  lately 
commented  upon  the  inconveniences 
attending  this  want  of  uniformity, 
states  that : — 

"  the  "  acetum  colcliici'"  of  Dublin  is 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  "  acetum 
colchici"  of  Edinburgh  and  London. 
The  "  acetum  opii"  of  Edinburgh  is 
three  times  the  strength  of  the  "  acetum 
opii"  of  Dublin.  The  "  liydrocyanic 
(Prussic)  acid''  of  Edinburgh  is  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  that  of  Loudou  and 
Dublin  Tlic  London  "  solution  of 
hydroclilorate  of  morphia,"  and  "  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  morphia,"  are  twice  as 
sti'ong  as  the  analogous  preparations  of 
the  other  two  colleges." 

Other  diversities  might  be   pointed 
out;    but  these  are  surely  enougli  to 


I  show  that  if  we  wish  to  avoid  fatal  acci- 
dents, the  attention  of  our  Colleges  is 
urgently  required  to  this  subject.  The 
language  of  medicine  should  be  the 
same  in  the  tliree  countries,  especially 
in  regard  to  compounds  the  use  of  which 
may  cause  danger  to  life.  Some  years 
ago,  owing  to  a  similar  want  of  imi- 
formity  in  the  French  Codex,  several 
persons  were  poisoned  imder  the  pre- 
scription of  a  physician  wlio  had  been 
accustomed  to  employ  a  weaker  form  of 
pi'ussic  acid  tliau  that  iu  use  in  the  in- 
firmaiT  to  which  he  had  been  recently 
appointed.  Thei-e  is  nothing  in  the 
climate  of  Edinburgh  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  use  prussic  acid  of  twice  the 
strength  of  that  of  London  or  Dublin ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  so  peculiar  in  the 
constitutions  of  Englishmen  as  to  render 
it  indispensable  that  the  preparations  of 
morphia  should  be  twice  as  sti'ong  as 
tliose  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  sto- 
machs of  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen. 
These  dififerences  may  endanger  life, 
unless  care  be  taken  by  the  prescriber 
to  mark  the  nationality  of  the  prepara- 
tion which  he  selects.  Inadvertence  oi* 
forgetfulness  may,  however,  lead  to  the 
omission  of  this  precaution ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  hundreds  of  prac- 
titioners are  either  not  aware  of  the 
differences  or  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
similarly  named  prejiarations  actually 
vary  _  in  strength.  If  fatal  accidents 
have  not  already  occurred  from  this 
want  of  uniformity,  it  is  no  reason  why 
om'  collegiate  authorities  should  delay 
thos':!  steps  which  are  required  for  so 
necessary  an  impi'ovement  iu  our  phar- 
maceutical system.  The  jn-esent  plan 
is  not  merely  dangerous  to  patients,  but 
it  is  embarrassing  to  prescriber  and  dis- 
penser; it  places  either  or  both  under  a 
risk  to  which  tliey  oiigiit  not  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  and  it  daily  exposes  an  Irishman 
to  be  poisoned  in  London  by  morphia, 
or  an  Englishman  to  be  poisoned  in 
Edinburgli  by  prussic  acid. 
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Considering  the  position  occupied  by 
the  three  Colleges,  it  is  cleoi-  that  no 
satisl'uctory  reason  can  he  assigned  for 
this  diversity  in  ovu"  Phannacopa^ias. 
"Wtf  do  not  now  express  an  opinion  whe- 
ther it  is  hotter,  in  a  scienlilic  or  pliilo- 
sophical  point  of  view,  to  employ  tlie 
Edinburgh  or  London  prussic  acid  :  if 
the  respective  authorities  cannot  settle 
this  point,  and  they  agree  with  us  that 
people  ought  not  to  incur  tlie  risk  of 
poisoning  in  tlie  interim,  thou  tlicre  is 
an  easy  way  of  compromising  the  mat- 
ter. Let  the  weaker  preparations  he 
taken  as  the  most  safe  to  the  public 
under  a  cliange ;  and  if  Edinburgh  will 
give  tip  lier  prussic  acid,  Dublin  her 
colchieum,  and  London  her  morphia, 
we  sliall  be  able  to  proceed  amicably  and 
safely,  if  not  philosophically.  Whatever 
is  done,  and  whatever  sacrifice  may  be 
made,  there  should  be,  without  delay,  a 
perfect  uniformity  tln-ougbout  tlie  three 
kingdoms  in  the  strength  of  the  powerful 
medicines  to  which  we  have  above  re 
ferred. 


It  would  be  superfluous  to  draw  at- 
tention at  any  great  length  to  the  sani- 
tary advantages  that  are  derivable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  by  the 
appropriation  of  open  tracts  of  land  for 
l^urposes  of  health  and  recreation.  The 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  when  they 
preserved  "  commons"  for  public  use, 
was  in  no  degi'ee  inferior  to  our  own 
when  we  set  aside  a  certain  number  of 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  densely  po- 
pulated cities,  and  lay  them  out  as 
parks.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis have  long  enjoyed  the  sanitary  be- 
nefits of  such  public  airing-grounds,  and 
have  testified  their  conviction  of  the 
gratification  and  benefits  thence  accru- 
ing by  the  urgent  demand  made  for 
their  multiplication.  The  favourable 
contrast  presented  by  the  mortality 
returns  of  the  registrars  of  the  districts 
adjoining  the  parks  and  squares  of  the 


west  end  of  London,  as  compared  with 
tlioseof  tlie  more  thickly-2)eopled  eastern, 
southern,  and  northern  metropolitan  di's- 
trict-;,  liave  furnished  additional  and 
cogent  arguments  in  favour  of  the  con- 
struction of  parks  in  tlie  last-mentioned 
quarters.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  formation  of  the  Victoria 
Park  has  formed  the  basis  of  a  claim  for 
a  similar  boon  on  behalf  of  the  northern, 
or  Fiusbury  district. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  metropo- 
litan population  within  tlie  last  ten 
years,  is  proved  by  the  census  to  have 
taken  place  chiefly  in  the  suburban, 
and  especially  in  the  northern  districts. 
Thus,  to  take  the  instance  of  one  parish 
alone,  the  increase  is  very  striking  when 
compared  with  the  absolute  decrease 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis  : — 


1841. 

1851. 

Islington  .     .     .  55779 

95151- 

- increase 

in  ten  years,  G9375. 

Citv  of  Loudon  .  56009 

5590S- 

-decrease 

in  ten  years,  101. 

Virtually,  therefore,  owing  to  various 
causes,  an  emigration  has  occurred  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs,  and  this  to  so 
large  an  extent  that  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  houses  and  streets  has  within 
a  few  years  amalgamated  neighbouring 
villages  with  London,  and  already 
threatens  to  create  as  dense  a  population 
in  the  suburbs  as  has  hitherto  existed 
within  the  city  itself.  So  largelyand  stea- 
dily has  this  change  been  progi'essing, 
that  it  has  long  been  evident  that  unless 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  park  on  the  northern  side 
of  London,  the  only  eligible  spot  for 
such  an  undertaking  would  speedily  be 
covered  by  new  buUdiugs.  That  effort 
has  been  made,  and  has  been  attended 
with  success.  The  Government  has  re- 
cognised the  necessity  of  the  proposal, 
and,  happily,  not  having  to  negotiate 
arrangements  through  the  Board  of 
Health,  it  lias  promj^tly  authorised  the 
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Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  proceed  in  obtaining  sux-veys  and 
plans  for  the  formation  of  a  park  to 
extend  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  freehold  of 
which  will  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Tliat  the  application  and 
the  grant  have  not  been  made  without 
good  reason  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  great 
rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
northern  metrojjolitan  district : — 

1841.  1S51.         Increase. 

North  .  376568  490441  113873 
South  .  503346  616545  113199 
East  .  393067  485336  92269 
V\^est  .  301189  376332  75143 
Central  .  374199      392986        18787 

These  figures,  we  conceive,  furnish 
an  unanswerable  arginnent  in  favour  of 
the  sanitary  advantages  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  open  spaces  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  include  in  this  park.  The 
pecuniary  outlay  is  but  tlie  practice  of 
a  sound  economy,  which,  in  dispensing 
the  means  of  health  and  rational  grati- 
fication to  the  masses  of  our  densely 
populated  town,  produces  a  saving  both 
to  it  and  to  the  nation  by  the  presei-vation 
of  efiective  labour,  and  by  the  preven- 
tion of  the  losses  incurred  to  the  com- 
munity by  sickness  and  death  through 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases. 


<l^cbich)S. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs  and   Heart,  including   the 
Principles  of  Physical  Diagnosis.     By 
Walter     Haylk     Wai.shk,     M.J)., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice   of    ^ledicine.    and    of    Clhiical 
Medicine,  in  University  College,  J^on- 
don,    6ic.   &c.   &c.      liimo.    ])p.  oHU. 
London:  Taylor, Walton,  tuid  Mabcrly. 
1851. 
The  labours  of  the  author  of  the  work 
now  before   us,  in  the   dojiartmcnt  of 
Thoracic  Disease,  are  well  known,  and 
have  deservedly  gained  for  him  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pathologist. 


The  principal  features  of  this  Practi- 
cal Treatise  are : — the  large  sp  ace  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  tlie  means  of 
physical  examination  of  the  organs 
within  the  thorax,  comprising  nearly 
one-half  of  the  volume;  the  care  and 
minuteness  with  which  every  morbid 
sound  and  sign  are  described  and  ex- 
plained ;  as  well  as  the  clearness  and 
conciseness  with  which  every  form  of 
disease,  its  diagnosis  and  treatment,  ai'e 
described. 

The  "  Physical  Methods  of  Diagnosis," 
with  which  thework  commences,  are— I. 
Inspection  ;  II.  Apidication  of  the 
Hand ;  III.  Mensuration ;  IV.  Percus- 
sion ;  V.  Auscultation;  VI.  Succussion. 
In  the  employment  of  these  methods  the 
Chest  is  divided  by  the  author  into 
"  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  regions. 
The  anterior  are  called  supra-clavicu- 
lar, clavicular,  infra-clavicular,  mam- 
mary, infra-mamiaary,  supra-sternal, 
upper  sternal,  lower  sternal.  The 
lateral  regions  are  the  axillary,  the 
infra- axillary.  The  posterior  regions 
comprise  the  u])per  scapular,  the 
lower  scapular,  the  infra-scapular,  and 
the  inter  scapular.  Of  these,  the  supra, 
upper,  and  lower  sternal,  are  single ; 
all  the  rest  are  double"'  (p.  3).  A  dia- 
gram exhibits  the  anterior  regions,  and 
the  boundaries  of  each  region  are  accu- 
rately described. 

Relative  to  the  physical  examination 
of  the  lungs,  the  author  first  directs 
attention  to  the  subject  of  inspection, 
whence,  he  shows,  information  is  to  be 
obtained  regarding  tlie  form,  size,  and 
movements  of  the  thoracic  walls  iu 
health  aud  disease. 

The  indications  furnished  by  the 
motions  of  the  chest-walls  are  more 
distinctly  appreciated  by  tlie  application 
of  the  hand;  by  which  means,  also> 
useful  information  is  conveyed  through 
the  observation  of  fremitus  or  tactile 
vibration. 

By  mensuration  any  variation  in  the 
relative  size  or  distances  of  parts  may 
be  detected.  The  most  important  of  the 
admeasurements  distinguished  by  Dr. 
Walshe  are  the  following:  on  tlie  level 
of  the  sixth  cartilage,  under  the  clavicle; 
from  the  clavicle  to  the  most  dejiendeut 
])oint  of  the  ribs ;  and,  from  the  nipple  to 
the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  The 
autlior  traces  the  variations  of  measure- 
ment ind\iced  by  age,  sex,  and  occupa- 
tion. While  discussing  this  subject.  Dr. 
Walshe  describes  Dr.  Sibsou's   Chest- 
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Measurer  and  Dr.  Hutcliiiison's  Spiro- 
meter. 

By  Percussion,  the  nutlior  ohservos, 
we  learn  the  density  ol'  tiie  subjacent 
organs,  and  this  is  iniorrcd  from  the 
sound  (dicited,  and  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance or  elastieity  yielded  by  tlie  hody 
percussed.  The  causes  of  the  difference 
of  sound  produced  by  percussion  are 
carefully  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
means  that  have  been  iised  in  elicit- 
ing percussion-sounds.  Of  the  various 
Plexi meters  that  have  been  suggested, 
Dr.  \A'alslie  prefers  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  or  a  Hat  piece  of 
India-rubber :  the  mode  of  application, 
and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  either,  arc  particularly  de- 
scribed. The  indications  furnisiied  by 
these  means  of  diagnosis  under  different 
conditions  of  the  thoracic  organs  in  the 
several  regions  of  the  chest,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  are  related  in  detail. 

In  treating  oi  Auscultation,  tlie  author 
discusses  the  comparative  merits  of 
mediate  and  immediate  auscultation — 
the  properconstruetion  of  tlie  stethoscope 
— the  precaiUionsto  be  observed  in  per- 
forming auscultation — and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  treat,  seridim,  of  the  sounds 
discoverable  by  auscultation,  with  the 
theoretical  e.K])lauatiou  of  their  ])hYsical 
causes.  All  these  points,  and  many 
others  which  we  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate, are  very  folly  treated — perhaps 
with  some  little  excess  of  refinement — 
so  that  tiiero  is  scarcely  a  possilile  mor- 
bid sound,  or  morbid  condition  of  the 
lungs,  the  auscultatory  value  and  na- 
ture of  which  are  not  brought  under  the 
student's  notice  in  this  work. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  is  described  with 
similar  minuteness.  The  instructions 
herein  given  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  tovvhose  attention 
we  conunend  them,  while  we  now  direct 
our  readers'  notice  more  especially  to 
the  i)ractical  a])plication  of  these  princi- 
])les  and  instructions  to  the  study  of 
disease  in  the  several  organs,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  brief  and  lucid  exposition 
of  its  various  forms. 

And,  first,  of  Bronchitis. — This  the 
author  treats  underthe  several  divisions: 
acute,  chronic,  plastic,  mechanical,  hay 
asthma,  influenza,  and  syphilitic  bron- 
chitis; and  describes  separatclj'  their 
diagnostic  symptoms  and  treatment. 
The  next  disease  which  is  brouglit  under 
notice    is    Pleurisy.      The   anatomical 


conditions  of  tliis  Dr.  Walshe  divides 
into  lour  periods, — viz.,  that  of  hyper- 
a'mia  ami  dryness  ;  of  ]ilastic  exndatioiT ; 
of  sero-purulent  efi'usion,  wiili  or  with- 
out dilatation  of  the  side;  and  of  absorp- 
tion, with  or  without  retraction  of  the 
side.  Tlie  ])hysica]  signs  of  these  con- 
ditions are  severally  pointed  out,  and 
their  treatment  detailed.  We  observe 
under  the  latter  head  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  to  the  correctness  of  which 
we  cannot  assent.  With  reference  to  the 
employment  of  jiaracentesis  in  Emphy- 
sema, Dr.  Walshe  remarks  :— 

"  Tlicre  arc  no  existing  data  from  which 
precise  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
success  of  this  measm-e,  whether  considered 
generally,  or  in  reference  to  its  perform- 
ance in  particular  states  of  the  constitution. 
And  this  because  observers  have  contented 
themselves  with  merely  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  effusion  into  the  pleiu-aof  sub- 
jects operated  on,  without  mquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  other  organs,  and 
above  all,  substantiating  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pulmonary  tuberculisation. 
How  can  a  correct  general  inference  be  ob- 
tained, when  patients  are  clubbed  together, 
who  have  simple  chronic  plem-isy,  or  this 
combined  with  carious  destniction  of  the 
ribs, — who  have  or  have  not  serious  organic 
disease  in  other  regions  of  thebody, — whose 
lungs  are  sound,  or  the  seat  of  active 
tuberculous  disorganisation  ?"  (p.  304). 

It  was  with  some  siu-prise  that  we 
read  the  author's  statement  that  there 
are  no  existing  data  from  which  we 
may  infer  the  success  of  the  operation : 
we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  that 
Dr.  Walshe  could  be  imacquaiuted 
with  the  valuable  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  unnoticed  by  him,  by  Dr. 
Hughes,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  published  in 
this  and  in  other  periodicals.  Among 
these  we  n)ay  refer  to  a  paper  iu  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal, where  a  completely  successful  case 
is  related,  in  which  recovery  took  place, 
although  effusion  to  the  extent  of  seve- 
ral pints  of  a  reaUi/  purulent  character 
had  twice  collected.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence.  We  are  disposed,  from 
the  success  that  according  to  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  has  atteiuled  the  ope- 
ration, to  place  a  higher  estimate  thereon 
than  is  awarded  to  it  by  Dr.  Walshe. 

Dr.  Walshe  divides  Pneumonia  into 
the  usual  three  stages  of  engorgement, 
red  hepatization,  and  grey  hepatization. 
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The  physical  signs,  and  the  variations 
oorresponding  to  the  different  anatomical 
conditions  of  the  organs,  are  well  de- 
scribed. 

In  speaking  of  venesection,  among 
other  therapeutic  measures,  Dr.  Walslie 
points  out  the  degree  to  which  this 
may  be  practised.  Indeed,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  throughout  this  work  one 
feature  may  be  recognised  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present  state  of  medi- 
cine,— viz.,  the  caution  and  moderation 
with  which  depiction  is  now  practised. 

Pulmonary  Haemorrhage  is  next 
brought  under  notice.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  au- 
thor has  met  with  the  greatest  success 
from  extensive  and  repeated  dry-cup- 
ping, next  towhicli  the  most  important 
remedies  are  counter-irritation  and  free 
purgation. 

The  author  enters  with  much  jire- 
cision  into  the  connections  and  rela- 
tions of  hasmoptj'sis  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs.  Its  diagnosis  from 
hsematemesis  is  also  very  accurately 
described.  The  treatment  of  haemopty- 
sis is  resolved  into — a,  removal  of  the 
conditions  causing  it ;  and  b,  arresting 
it,  in  spite  of  these  conditions.  Dr. 
Walshe  does  not  mention  oxide  of 
silver  among  the  direct  astringents  to 
be  employed  for  the  latter  of  the  two 
indications  ;  this  remedy  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  most  powerful  means  of  arresting 
haemorrhage,  and  we  think  there  is  rea- 
son to  regret  that  it  is  not  more  exten- 
sively used. 

Dr.  Walshe  places  ffidema  of  the 
Lungs  among  the  "  Alterations  of  Secre- 
tion :"  this  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  correct  classification,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  majority  of  cases  of  cedema 
of  the  lungs  consist  in  a  simple  serous 
infiltration, — a  part  of  a  general  dropsy 
depending  upon  disease  of  the  heart ; 
the  cases  being  com])aratively  few  in 
which  it  can  be  said  to  attend  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  except  this  term 
be  extended  to  the  expression  of  an 
«arly  or  late  stage  of  these  inflammatory 
conditions. 

Pneumothorax,  the  author  allows, 
may  sometimes  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
process  of  secretion  in  certain  cases  of 
pneumonia ;  but,  as  he  very  truly  re- 
marks, ill  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
it  is  the  eflect  of  traumatic  injury  to  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  or  of  perforating  dis- 
ea.se  of  the  lungs.  These  cases  are 
clearly  described  by  the  author,  as  are 


also  the  few  means  at  our  disposal  for 
their  relief. 

Phthisis  is  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic,  the  latter  being  treated  under 
the  three  stages  of  deposition  and  indu- 
ration, softening,  and  excavation.  A 
very  admirable  summary  of  the  au- 
thor's opinions,  and  facts  relative  to  this 
disease,  is  here  presented. 

The  remaining  diseases  described  in 
this  chapter  are  Cancer  of  the  Lungs, 
Spasmodic  Asthma,  Hooping  Cough, 
and  Intrathoracic  Tumour. 

The  succeediug  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  and  is  followed  by  that  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Aorta ;  both  chapters 
bringing  before  the  student  an  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  condensed  summary  of 
the  principal  practical  points  in  the 
histories  of  these  maladies. 

We  regard  this  vohune  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  thoracic 
disease,  and  one  upon  which  the  stu- 
dent should  set  a  hisrh  estimate,  since  it 
contains,  perhaps,  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  description  of  ihe  signs  of  dis- 
ease of  the  thoracic  viscera  that  has  yet 
been  ])ublished :  indeed,  if  any  fault 
could  \w  found,  it  would  be,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  that  the  author  is 
disposed  to  refine  too  much  on  the 
physical  examination  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  great  vessels, — somewhat,  we 
fear,  to  the  detriment  of  those  portions  of 
his  work  which  are  specially  addressed  to 
the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 


Sleep  and  Dreams  :  Two  Lectures  deli- 
vered at  the  Bristol  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Institution.     By  .1 .  Adding- 
Tox  Symokds,  M.D.,  Consulting  Phy- 
sician to  the  iiristol  Infirmary,     ."^vo, 
pp.  90. 
Without  affirming  that  these  Lectures 
convey  any  strikingly  novel  views  on  the 
nature  of  sleeji  and  dreaming,  we  can 
aver  that  they  contain  the  most  eloquent 
and  interesting  exposition  of  tlieir  phe- 
nomena that  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time.     We  are  not  surprised  that 
the  well-educated  audience  before  whom 
they    were    delivered   should    have   re- 
quested   their    publication,    that   they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
and  more  deliberately  studying  the  mass 
of  scientific  knowledge,  striet  reasoning, 
and   extended    erudition,   therein    jmt 
before  them,  thnn  was  possible  in  the 
course  of  the  delivery  of  a  lecture. 
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We  can  scarcely,  within  our  limits, 
|iresont  our  readers  with  a  siitisi'actory 
analysis  of  a  coniiiosition,  every  part  oi' 
which  is  so  closely  consecutive,  that  a 
separate  extiaot  would  he  danuiged  hy 
isolation.  We  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Lectures  themselves,  if  they  would 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good  style,  as  well 
as  reap  instruction  from  an  accom- 
plished physician. 

On  the  Diagnosis  of  Inflammatory  Dis 
eases  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  and  un  the 
Use  of  the  Polassa  cum  Calce  in  their 
Treatment,     l^y  .1.  Hknhy  JiK.NNtTX, 
M.i).,    &c.     Pamphlet,  iSvo.    pp.    1 1. 
Loudon.    1851.    (Reprinted  from  the 
London  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
The  following  extract  sufficiently  points 
out  the  nature  and  object  of  this  publi- 
cation : — 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  following 
paper  to  enter  at  smy  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  symptoms  of  inflammatorv 
disease  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  but 
merely  to  give  a  brief  and  concise  analysis 
of  those  symptoms,  and  of  those  moral 
rules,  which  guide  me  in  cases  requiring 
sm'gical  examination  and  treatment.  In 
the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  Uterine 
Inflammation  I  have  already  described  tlie 
semeiology  of  these  affections  at  such  length, 
and  with  so  strict  an  adherence  to  nature, 
that  it  would  be  mere  repetition  to  do 
more.  Indeed,  although  I  have  now  liad 
several  years'  additional  experience  since  it 
was  written,  I  find  that  I  have  but  little  to 
add,  and  nothing  to  alter"  (p.  1). 

As  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  fully 
noticed  the  work  to  which  Dr.  Bennett 
here  refers,  it  is  obviously  quite  unne- 
cessary that  we  should  occupy  our  space 
by  any  further  notice  of  the  present 
publication.  We  must,  however,  ob- 
serve, that,  amply  as  the  evils  of  the 
abuse  of  speculation  have  been  exposed 
by  others,  a  less  confident  style  of 
expression  than  is  exhibited  in  this 
paper  would  have  been  more  befitting 
a  physician  of  Dr.  Bennett's  experience 
and  standing. 

On  Bubo  and  Perinaal  Abscess.      By 

John    L.    Milton,    M.R.C.S.    Lend. 

Pamphlet,  Svo.pf..'V2.  1851.  (Printed 

for  ])rivate  tlistrihntion.) 

Mr.  !Mn.TON  has  printed  this  pamphlet 

for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  bubo  is 

curable  in  most  cases  without  surgical 

interference,  and  in  all  without  cutting 


or  disfiguring  the  patient.  His  treat- 
numt  of  acute  bubo  is  chiefly  absolute 
rest,  full  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and 
fomentation  hy  means  of  hot  water. 
Other  subsidiary  measures  are  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  ])articular  cases. 
In  suppiuating  bubo  the  author  eva- 
cuatt  s  the  ]uis  by  repeated  use  ot  a 
grooved  needle,  instead  of  by  incision, 
and  ndmiuisters  iodide  of  potassium  in- 
ternally, painting  over  the  bubo,  when 
it  becomes  indolent,  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  applying  a  blister  on  the 
surface. 

For  perinseal  abscess  Mr.  Milton  ad- 
vises the  same  energetic  use  of  tartar 
emetic  which  he  has  found  serviceable 
in  acute  bubo.  The  author  rej)!ehends 
tlie  [iractice  of  "  bringing  forward"  the 
perina\'il  abscess  by  "  bark,  wine,  and 
good  diet,"  as  advised  in  some  works  on 
surgery. 


An  Address  delivered  before  the  Suffolk 
District  .^tedical  Society  at  its  Second 
Anniversary  Meeting,  Boston,     t.arch 
:2s,    ]85I.      By    SSamuel    Parkman, 
^I.D.,  M.il.S.S.,  one  of  the  Surgeons, 
of  tlie  Massachusetts   General  Hos- 
pital.   Pamphlet,  8vo.  pp.  -id.  Boston,. 
U.S.     1S5L 
This  Address,  like    many  others  deli- 
vered on   similar   occasions,   is   "  pub- 
lished by  request;"  but  we  do  not  say 
witiiout  cause.     It  constitutes,  indeed, 
a  very  eloquent  exposition  of  the  present 
tendency  of  investigation  in  medicine, 
which  llie  author  indicates  to  be  nior& 
particularly   the  discovery  of  the   real 
nature  of  disease  made  known  in  the 
minuter  actions  of  the  economy,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  the 
microscope,  as  the  only  safe  grounds  of 
therapeutic  measures.     Instead  of  con- 
fiuing  itself  to  watching  the  etl'ects  and 
proofs  of  disease,  the  medical  inquirer 
now  scrutinises  more  closely  the  nature 
and  causes  of  those  effects.     The  treat- 
ment of  disease  will  be  modified  and 
regulated  by  these  researches  and  dis- 
coveries;    and   in   this   aiiplication    of 
means  in  subservience  to  the  guidance 
of    an   inij'roviug  pathology,  the    real 
advance   of  medical  science   must — at 
least  for  some  time — consist.     Tiie  Ad- 
dress, in  which  Dr.  Parkman  has  fully 
and  ably  set  forth  these  views,  will  be 
i-ead  with  interest,   and  will  probably 
suggest  reflections  that  may  be  fruitful 
in  practical  results. 
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CASE  OF  MALIGNANT  DISEASE  OF  THE  LIVER. 


^3iocctt)inQ$  of  Societies. 

NEWCASTLE  A2sD  GATESHEAD 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  1851. 

De.  Cargill  presented  a 
Malignant  Disease  of  ike  Liver  and  other 
Glands,  with  a  Cavity  at  the  summit  of 
the   Lung   obliterated    by    Cicatrisation 
and  Earthy  Deposit. 
Tbe  following  are  the  particulars  of  thecase: 
— W.  D.,  a  seaman,  aged  33,  was  admitted 
into   the   Newcastle   infirmary,    July    25, 
1850.     He  had  been  in  twice  before,  under 
X)r.  Cargill's  care,  for  liver  affection,  and 
had  gone  out  considerably  rehered.     The 
symptoms   accompanying   the   last    attack 
were — Very  frequent  pain  in  the  back,  ex- 
tending round  to  tlie  epigastrium ;  flatu- 
lence, which  often  came  on  in  paroxysms  ; 
bad  appetite,  and  painful  nausea  occasioned 
by  taknig  any  food  ;  countenance  anxious, 
and  having  that   dusky  ictei'ic  tinge  which 
ve  so  often  find  associated  with  mahgnant 
internal    disease.     At  the  early    stage    he 
had  much  constipation,  which  gave  way  at 
a  more  advanced  period  to  vei-y  frequent 
diarrhoea.     This  was  accompanied  by  intes-  ' 
tinal  pain  and  much  depression  of  spirits. 
The  urine  liigh-coloured,  and  with  lithic 
acid  deposits.     The  tongue  never  indicated 
anything  jmrticular.     The  voice  has  been 
husky  and  weak  for  the  last  seven  mouths 
of  his  hie,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  has  been  an  out-patient.     Progres- 
sive emaciation  has  been  visible  to  us  all 
along  ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that,  in  No- 
vember  and   December,   he  got  so  much 
better  as  to  walk  about  with  pleasure,  and 
to  fancy  he  might  recover.     His  appetite 
at   this   time,   and   for  months  after,  was 
ratiier  preternaturally  good,    but    he   still 
had  recurrence  from  time  to  time  of  the 
abdominal  pain,  dian-hoea  and  nausea,  and 
occasional  bilious  vomiting. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  his  urine 
became  more  scanty  and  higli-coloured, 
and  ascites  came  on.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  oedema  of  the  extremities,  and, 
although  the  desire  for  food  continued, 
■whatever  he  took  produced  nausea  and 
frequent  vomiting.  On  the  10th  of  March 
he  was,  at  his  own  m-gcnt  request,  taken 
into  the  house  and  tapped  next  day,  after 
■whicli  lie  got  weaker  gradually,  and  sank 
on  tlie  IMli. 

Po.st-iiiortem  examination  24  hours  after 
death. — Much  emaciation.  A  good  deal  of 
fluid  in  tlie  abdomen.  Liver  greatly  en- 
larged, weigliing  4.^  lbs. ;  pushing  up  tbe 
diapln-agm,  and  extending   to  the  fovu-tli 


rib  ;  its  external  surface  unequal,  and  pre- 
senting severi;l  nodules  of  yellow,  firm,  can- 
cerous deposit  immediately  vmder  the  cap- 
side,  the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  ;  its  internal  stiiieture  was  permeated 
throughout  by  the  same  masses,  giving  it 
a  very  hard  consistence.  Peritonenm  gene- 
rally covered  with  lymph,  by  wliich  the 
various  convolutions  of  the  intestines  were 
glued  together.  The  stomacii  and  other 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  pancreas  and  mesenteric  glands, 
were  healthy.  The  pancreas  and  the  mass 
of  mesenteric  glands  in  the  suiTOundiug 
neighbourhood  were  entirely  disorganised 
by,  and  occupied  with,  a  large  scirrhous 
tumour  of  the  size  of  two  fists,  having  its 
base  resting  on  the  spine,  and  implicating 
the  large  visceral  vessels  as  well  as  the  root 
of  the  hver.  This  mass  wa^  firm  exter- 
nally, and  cartilaginous,  but  soft  and 
brain-like  internally,  yellowish-white  in 
colour,  and  presenting  no  vascular  tufts  in 
its  interior.  Tlie  tissue  was  composed  of 
a  fibrous  stroma,  \rith  innumerable  com- 
pound granidar  cells  under  the  microscope, 
much  exudation  granular  matter  being  in- 
filtrated between  the  fibres. 

A  curious  pathological  fact  was  made 
manifest  by  the  apex  of  the  right  lung 
being  occupied  by  an  anfractuous  cavity 
greatly  cicatrised,  and  the  small  hollows 
which  remained  being  fiUed  quite  up  with 
calcareous  matter,  two  of  them  being  of 
the  size  of  marbles,  and  a  general  pucker- 
ing showing  itself  as  though  it  had  bc^en  at 
one  time  a  cavity  of  good  size,  but  had 
subsequently  been  cicatrised,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tliose  parts  which  were  stuffed 
firmly  with  the  soft  calcareous  matter.  It 
was  stated,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
that  some  years  ago,  when  iU  at  Edmbm-gh, 
a  physician  there  had  said  that  there  was 
a  tubercular  cavity  at  the  top  of  the  right 
hmg.  Heart  sound,  but  flabby  in  textm-e. 
The  ti'eatment  was  varied  to  meet  the 
often  changing  symptoms  as  tliey  ai'ose 
from  time  to  time.  The  chief  remedies 
were  Hyd.  c.  Creta  and  Dover's  Powder ; 
ox-gall  and  taraxacum,  with  hyoscyamus, 
exhibited  with  aperient  enemata  when  con- 
stipation existed,  and  opium,  with  chalk  in 
the  solid  form,  during  the  opposite  state. 
At  one  time,  when  the  urine  was  scanty 
and  high-coloured,  dim-etics — such  as  su- 
pertartratc,  nitrate,  and  carbonate  of  potass, 
with  spirit  of  nitre — were  found  of  consi- 
derable use;  and  effervescent  inedicmcs, 
with  re[.x;ated  doses  of  hydi-ocyanic  acid, 
were  tiie  most  effectual  in  resti-aining  the 
vomiting. 

The  foDowing  particulars  of  a  case  of 

Calculi  in  the  Urethra  and:  Slricltire 

were  eonmiimicated  bv  Dr.  Baukus  l — 


CASE  OF  CALCrLI  IN  THE  URETHRA — STRICTUUR. 
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Thomas  Atkinson,  ret.  47,  wds  seized,  on 
the  I'Jtli  of  July,  1851,  with  retention  of 
urine  and  extravasation  into  the  eelhilar 
tissue  of  the  scrotum.  Free  incisions  were 
made  into  the  celluhir  ti.-isueof  llio  scro- 
tum, wliich  gave  issue  to  jius  and  lU'ine. 
Eepeated  and  unavaihu;;-  ell'orts  were  made 
to  pass  a  catheter:  tlic  smallest  instru- 
ments would  not  pass  further  than  the 
bulb  of  tlie  lU'clhra,  or  a  little  anterior  to 
it.  Typlioid  symptoms  set  in.  There 
was  extensive  sloughing  of  the  scrotxun. 
The  urine  passed  by  the  openings  in  the 
latter,  and  scarcely  any  by  the  natural 
channel.  In  a  few  days  the  slouj^hs  sepa- 
rated, and  the  wounds  became  clean.  The 
man's  general  health  improveil.  Up  to 
this  time  (March  2d)  all  eiibrts  to  pass  a 
catheter  failed.  To-day  the  point  of  the 
instrument  came  in  contact  with  a  calculus 
near  the  bulb.  An  incision  was  made 
down  upon  the  stone  at  the  junction  of 
tlie  scrotum  and  perineum,  and  it  was  ex- 
traeicd.  AU  cil'orts  from  this  tune  up  to 
the  13th  in  passing  a  catiieter  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  uiiue  continued  to  flow  by 
the  openings  in  the  scrotum  and  perineum. 
The  man's  general  healtli  somewhat  im- 
proved. I  now  proceeded  to  make  a  divi- 
sion of  the  stricture,  which  appeared  to 
occupy  the  whole  urethra  to  tlie  prostate. 
The  man  was  placed  under  the  iuilueuce  of 
chlorotbrni,  and  in  the  position  for  htbo- 
toniy  ;  and,  assisted  by  my  friends  Messrs. 
Gibb  and  Pearce,  I  proceeded  to  operate. 
An  incision  was  made  down  upon  the  point 
of  the  catheter  immediately  beluud  the 
bidb,  and  contiiuied,  with  the  aid  of  a  di- 
rector and  the  point  of  the  catheter,  along 
the  uretlu-a  to  the  prostate  gland,  which 
was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  stone,  and 
almost  completely  absorbed.  After  divi- 
sion was  made  of  the  prostate,  a  calculus 
of  tlie  size  of  a  filbert-nut  was  extracted. 
The  former  calculus  was  about  tlie  same  size. 
The  catheter  No.  6  passed  freely  into  the 
bladder,  whfch  was  well  sounded  without 
detecting  a  stone.  The  catheter  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  tlie  bladder  for  fom- 
days,  when  it  was  taken  out,  and  has  been 
introduced  for  a  few  hours  each  day  until 
now,  A}iril  Gth,  twenty-four  days  after  the 
operation.  The  incision  in  tlie  perineum 
is  almost  healed,  and  he  passes  most  of  the 
urine  by  the  lu-ethra.  His  general  health 
is  much  improved.  He  passes  nearly  a 
full  sized  stream  of  urine,  and  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  emptying  his  bladder. 

Mr.  Geoeoe  Heath  exhibited  a  patient 
on  wliom  he  had  performed 
Tracheoiomi!, 
and  said  that  the  subject  of  this  case  was 
a  married  woman,  aged  2y,    a   patient   of 
the  ^Newcastle  Eastern  ])ispensary. 


Some  years  ago  she  had  suffered  I'rom 
some  secondary  venereal  all'cction.  A  few 
montlis  ])reviou9  to  her  application  to  th^ 
Dispensary  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  ill- 
ness alfecting  the  chest,  for  which  she  was 
blistered  and  had  leeches  applied. 

At  the  time  slie  became  a  dispensary 
patient  she  liad  some  cougli,  shortness  of 
breath  on  going  up  stairs  or  walking  fast, 
and  she  spoke  and  breathed  at  all  times 
after  that  peculiar  fasliion  so  characteristic 
of  narrowing  and  rouglmess  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  wind-pipe.  There  was  also 
a  spi'eading  idcer  on  one  leg  of  unniistake- 
able  syphilitic  character:  for  this  she 
chiefly  songlit  advice.  She  was  given  some 
croton  oil  liniinent  to  apply  to  the  sides  of 
the  throat,  rind  nitric  acid  lotion  for  the 
leg.  A  week  after  her  visit  to  the  Dispen- 
sary she  was  laid  up  with  great  ditliculty  of 
breathing  and  increased  cough.  From  this 
attack  she  recovered  under  the  use  of  blis- 
ters, tartar  emetic,  and  calomel.  The  gums 
were  still  slightly  sore  when  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  her  on  account  of  another 
similar  attack. 

She  was  now  suifering  so  much  from 
difficulty  of  breatliing,  anxiety,  and  con- 
stant loss  of  sleep,  that,  unless  some  short 
and  effectual  mode  of  relief  was  practised, 
it  was  evident  that  exhaustion  alone  woidd 
soon  wear  her  out,  if  sudden  sulibcation 
did  not  destroy  her  more  rapidly.  I  there- 
fore requested  my  colleague  Dr.  Glover  to 
examine  her  with  me,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes  might 
be  implicated.  Dr.  G.  agreeing  with  me 
that  no  disease  of  importance  existed  in  the 
chest,  the  opportunity  afforded  the  same 
day  by  a  severe  seizure,  in  which  suffoci- 
tion  was  imminent,  was  taken  to  propose 
the  operation  of  opening  the  trachea.  The 
patient  consenting,  this  operation  was  put 
in  practice.  The  instruments  used  were  a 
scalpel,  dissecting  forceps,  blunt  hook,  and 
tracheotomy  tube.  The  patient  being 
placed  opposite  the  light,  the  incision 
through  the  integument  was  begun  imme- 
diately above  the  upper  border  of  the 
sternum,  and  carried  upwards  in  the  me- 
dian hue  for  about  Ig  iiicJies.  After  divid- 
ing the  fascia,  the  sternal  muscles  were 
separated,  and  the  windpipe  opened  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  upwards  implicating 
the  trachea :  no  part  of  the  tracliea  was 
removed.  One  edge  of  the  opening  into 
the  wind-pipe  being  held  aside  witli  the 
blunt  hook  by  iny  pupil  Mr.  Hutton,  the 
tube  was  inserted  and  secured.  There 
was  but  little  hsemorrhage  :  a  drop  or  two 
of  blood,  however,  entered  the  windpipe 
at  the  moment  of  opening  it,  and  gave 
rise  to  some  spasmodic  cough  and  consi- 
derable struggling;  but  as  soon  as  the 
tube    aas  inserted  the   breatliing  became 
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quiet  and  easy,  all  struggling  ceased,  and 
the  countenance  lost  the  expression  of  in-' 
tense  anxiety  and  distress  which  bad  pre- 
viously been  so  remarkable.  After  being 
put  to  bed,  the  patient  was  instructed  liow 
to  cough  through  the  lube  :  a  looking-glass 
was  placed  beside  her,  a  few  strong  fea- 
thers, and  a  silk  handkercliief.  By  means 
of  these  implements  she  was  able  to  exa- 
mine for  herself  the  state  of  the  tube  and  to 
keep  it  clear.  She  slept  quietly  and  well 
the  first  night  after  the  operation,  and, 
with  tlie  exception  of  a  sliglit  attack  of 
bronchitis  easily  subdued,  there  occurred 
nothing  to  interfere  with  lier  recovery. 
She  has  never  been  able  to  dispense  with 
the  tube.  For  some  time  after  the  ope- 
ration the  voice  continued  liusky,  and 
there  was  occasional  expectoi'ation  of 
matter  tinged  with  blood  ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  then  thought  safe  to  remove 
it.  When  a  month  had  elapsed,  as  the 
expectoration  had  ceased,  and  the  voice 
much  improved,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  tlie  respiration  to  the  natural  chan- 
nel. She  could  not  bear  the  passage  of 
bougies  up  the  trachea  through  the  glottis, 
but  a  cork  was  inserted  into  the  moutli  of 
the  tube,  and,  as  for  a  week  she  seemed  to 
breathe  easily  through  tlie  larynx,  at  the 
termination  of  that  period  the  tube  was 
taken  out.  The  wound  soon  healed,  but, 
four  or  five  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
tube,  great  difBculty  of  breatliing  again 
supervened.  I  was  sent  for  in  the  night, 
and,  finding  her  hvid  in  the  face,  and  appa- 
rently dying,  a  scalpel  was  pushed  throu^jh 
the  cicatrix  into  the  trachea,  and  the  tube 
re-inserted.  Since  that  time  she  has  de- 
clined any  attempt  to  dispense  with  the 
artificial  opening.  At  the  present  time, 
about  two  years  since  the  operation,  this 
patient,  as  the  members  of  tlie  Society  may 
perceive,  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  is 
capable  of  performing  all  the  duties  of  life. 
She  wears  ordinarily  a  tliin  handkerchief 
round  the  neck.  There  is  no  particular 
hability  to  cold.  When  the  tube  is  open 
her  voice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  whisper  ; 
on  closing  it  she  can  speak  loud  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Dr.  Humble  presented  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Pyloric  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach  similaling  Scirrltus, 

in  a  man,  aged  05,  a  farm  labourer,  wlio 
had  always  enjoyed  good  health  until  about 
twelve  weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  liad 
an  attack  of  what  was  called  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  From  this  he  partially  re- 
covered, and  resumed  his  usual  employ- 
ment,  but   continued  to  vomit   his  food 


daily.  When  admitted  under  Dr.  H.'s 
care,  he  was  much  emaciated,  and  his  coun- 
tenance presented  a  pinched  and  anxious 
expression,  with  the  peculiar  sallow  hue  of 
organic  visceral  disease.  In  addition  to 
the  vomiting,  he  complained  of  pain  at  the 
epigastrium,  which  was  also  tender  to  the 
touch.  The  paiu  was  much  mcreased 
about  an  hour  after  taking  food,  and  was 
only  relieved  by  vomiting.  No  hardness 
could  at  first  be  discovered ;  but  after  a 
few  weeks,  as  emaciation  proceeded,  a  dis- 
tinct tumour  was  felt  over  the  region  of  the 
pylorus.  lie  also  sutfercd  much  from  tliirst, 
with  acid  and  fetid  eructations.  His  bowels 
were  obstinately  constipated,  and  could  only 
be  acted  on  by  large  and  frequently  re- 
peated injectio  s.  He  took  sedative  and 
other  medicines  without  much  relief,  and 
died  after  having  been  under  treatment  for 
about  six  weeks. 

On  examination  after  death  tlie  pyloric 
extremity  of  the  stomach  was  found  much 
thickened  and  indurated,  to  the  extent  of 
about  three  inches  round  the  orifice,  which 
was,  however,  little  diminished  in  size,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  offered  much  me- 
chanical  opposition  to  the  passage  of  food 
into  the  duodenum.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane was  much  thickened,  and  had  a 
puckered  appearance,  being  tlirown  up  into 
large  ruga>.  The  muscular  coat,  in  which 
the  thickening  ehieily  appeared,  was  much 
hypertrophied,  and  extremely  dense  and 
hard,  with  white  streaks  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  fibrous  bands  mtermixed :  it 
was  nearly  uniform  in  thickness,  and  could 
be  readily  separated  from  the  mucous  coat. 
Under  the  microscope  it  presented  a  con- 
densed fibrous  appearance,  the  fibres  seem- 
ing to  be  more  closely  pressed  together 
than  is  the  case  m  the  healthy  state  of  in- 
voluntary muscle.  The  w  hite  streaks  were 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  a  deposition  of 
fat.  In  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  there 
was  an  amorphous  granular  deposit,  which 
might  possibly,  in  the  event  of  the  patient's 
life  having  been  prolonged,  have  formed  a 
nucleus  for  true  cellular  degeneration. 

This  case  might  have  been  confounded 
with  true  fibrous  cancer,  were  it  not  that 
there  was  no  fusion  of  the  mucous  with 
the  muscular  coat— no  increase  of  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue.  The  swelling  was 
uniform  in  appearance,  presenting  no  lobu- 
lated  protuberances  on  tlic  inner  surface  of 
tlie  stomach  :  and  the  microscope  revealed 
the  absence  of  cancer-cells.  It  therefore 
appears  to  have  been  a  ease  of  snnplo 
hyiu'rtro]5liy,  with  induration  of  the  coats 
of  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach. 
The  other  parts  of  the  organ  were  lieaUhy, 
and  no  similar  deposit  was  foimd  in  any 
other  texture. 
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Dr.  Humble  also  exhibited  a 

Scirrhous  Affection  of  the  Pyloric  End  of 
Stomach, 

in  a  married  female,  aged  5G,  who  had  suf- 
fered for  several  years  from  dyspepsia,  and 
so  much  so  during  the  last  three  years  as 
to  requii-e  eonstant  inedieal  treatment.   For 
the  last  seven  months  she  has  been  under 
Dr.    H.'s  care,   duruig  which   period    she 
vomited  her   food  almost  invariably,  and 
also  frequently  large  quantities  of  fluid  re- 
sembling coflee-grounds.     She  complained 
clueflv   of  pain,   which   she  described    as 
a  boiling  at  her  stomach ;    and  she   also 
suffered  much  from  diarrlicra.     A  circum- 
scribed hard  tumour,  tender  on  pressure, 
was  distinctly  felt  over  the  pylorus.     She 
had  hvcd  almost  entirely  upon  tea  ;  but  for 
some  time  previous  to  her  death  the  only 
thing  which  remained  with  her  was  a  small 
quantity  of  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  rum.     She  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and,  as  she  seemed  to  feel  relief  from  this 
mixture,  she  was  allowed  to  continue  it. 
She  was  not  benefitted  by  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  opium,  which  seemed  to  increase 
her  nausea  and  vomiting.     These  symp- 
toms were  almost  invariably  checked  by  the 
administration    of  the    saline    effervescing 
mixtiu-e  containing  hydroe\  anic  acid,  and 
a  few  minims  of  tincture  of  opium.     The 
diarrhoea  was   for   a  long  time  very  un- 
manageable ;  but  it  was  at  length  controlled 
by  grain  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
given  every  three  hours,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  opiimi.     She  had  intervals  of  com- 
parative fi-eedom  from  pain,  and  was  able 
to  take  exercise  out  of  doors  until  about 
tliree  weeks  before  her  death.     During  tliis 
period,  however,  although  she  had  no  diar- 
rhcea    (her   bowels  having  become  consti- 
pated),  her   emaciation  and   debility   in- 
creased most  rapidly  ;  and  after  repeatedly 
vomiting  large  quantities  of  the  black-look- 
ing fluid  already  alluded  to,  she  died,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  on  the  14th  day  of  March 
last. 

On  examination  twenty-four  hours  after 
death  the  body  was  extremely  attenuated, 
and  not  a  particle  of  fat  was  found  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  stomach  was  much  larger 
than  natural,  and  contained  nearly  two 
quarts  of  dark,  grumous,  coffee-ground  look- 
ing fluid,  similar  to  that  which  she  had 
frequently  vomited.  The  pyloric  orifice 
was  so  narrowed  by  a  mass  of  scirrhous  in- 
duration which  surrounded  it  as  barely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  probe  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  induration  was  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  and  one  and  a 
half  in  thickness  :  it  projected  backwards, 
and  was  united  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
by   a  fuTn  adhesion,   apparently   of  long 


standing.  It  also  projected  into  the?  cavity 
of  tlie  stomach  by  an  irregularly  nodulated 
surface,  on  which  was  found  a  deep  ulcera- 
tion inmicdiately  above  and  in  front  of  the 
remains  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  This  ulce- 
ration was  irrcgidar  in  form,  about  tlie  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  gave  way  so  as  to  form  a 
perforation  on  raising  the  stomach  in  the 
act  of  removing  it.  The  mucous  membrane 
was  much  congested,  to  the  distance  of 
about  four  inches  in  every  direction  from 
the  pyloric  orifice ;  the  rest  of  the  organ 
bemg  tolerably  healtliy  in  appearance.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  the  mass  showed 
it  to  be  of  a  true  carcinomatous  nature,  the 
irregular  shaped  cells  of  cancer  being  dis- 
tinctly demonstrated.  Immediately  sur» 
roimding  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
tumour  wei'c  found  several  glandular-look- 
ing bodies,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
cancer-cells,  and  beginnings,  probably,  of 
tumours  which  might  have  event  uallj'  be- 
come adherent  to  and  incorporated  with 
adjacent  organs, — such  as  the  pancreas  and 
liver.  The  remaining  abdominal  viscera 
were  free  from  any  carcinomatous  depo- 
sition. 

Dr.  Humble  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Typhous  Ulceration  of  the  Small  Intestines, 
from  a  man  who  died  in  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, on  the  20th  of  March.  He  was  a 
Russian  sailor,  who  had  been  five  weeks 
ill,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  con- 
tinued fever,  no  indications  of  typhus  hav- 
ing presented  themselves  until  three  days 
before  his  death.  On  examining  the 
abdomen,  the  intestines  generally  had  a 
dark  and  congested  appearance  ;  the  parie- 
tal peritoneum  being  healthy,  except  at  one 
spot,  where  it  had  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  most  discoloured  portions  of 
tlie  ileum,  and  here  it  was  quite  black. 
The  peritoneal  sm-face  of  the  stomach  was 
natural,  but  its  mucous  surface  showed 
much  venous  congestion  towards  the 
I  pyloric  extremity,  and  also  along  the 
greater  curvature,  more  especially  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spleen.  The 
duodenum  and  jejunum  were  natural, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  congestion  at 
the  commencement  of  the  foinner.  The 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  ilium  presented 
various  blackened  patches,  particularly 
towards  its  termination  ;  the  mucous  sur- 
face was  extensively  ulcerated  fi-om  its  ter- 
mination in  that  of  the  colon  to  a  distance 
of  five  feet  eight  inches  (the  portion  exhi- 
bited). The  ulcerations  amounted  to 
twenty-eight,  and  the  whole  of  this  mucous 
surface  was  of  a  darkish  red,  assuming  a 
purple,  nay,  almost  a  black  colour,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ulcerated  spots.  The  ulcers 
varied  in  form,  some  being  round  (the  soU- 
tary  glands),  while  others  were  elliptical, 
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indicating  most  probably  the  situation  of 
the  agmiiiated  glands  of  Pejer.  They  also 
varied  in  size,  some  of  them  not  being 
larger  than  a  small  pea,  while  others 
attained  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece. 
The  mucous  membrane  around  them  was 
thickened,  giving  some  of  them  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  than  was  really  the  case.  Some 
were  very  superficial,  while  others  were  so 
deep  as  to  leave  merely  the  peritoneal  coat : 
in  fact,  an  artificial  jierforation  was  made  in 
one  or  two  instances,  by  merely  raising  the 
intestine  to  examine  it.  The  ulcerations 
increased  much  in  number  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ileum,  and  were  found  in 
various  portions  of  its  cii'cumference,  but 
chiefly  opposite  the  junction  with  the 
mesentery.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
enlarged,  rather  harder  than  natm'al,  and 
of  a  bluish-red  colour.  The  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  caput  caecum  was  united  to 
the  parietal  membrane  by  an  adhesion 
apparently  of  long  standing.  The  mucous 
surface  of  the  colon  was,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  deeply  congested,  and  that  of  the 
ileo-cohc  valve  ulcerated,  while,  a  few  inches 
fiu'ther  down,  a  distinctly  abraded  surface 
was  found  on  the  summit  of  two  of  the 
ruga3.  These  abrasions  were  about  one 
inch  long,  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  colon  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  feculent  matter,  perfectly 
natural  and  healthy  in  appearance.  The 
liver  was  of  natural  size,  but  with  a  consi- 
derable deposition  of  fat  in  its  structure. 
The  spleen  was  large  and  soft,  consisting 
of  a  dark-red,  almost  pultaceous  mass, 
readily  breaking  down  under  the  finger. 
The  remaining  abdominal  organs  were 
healthy.  The  heart  was  large  and  flabby, 
its  right  side  loaded  with  fat  externally. 
The  other  thoracic  organs  were  in  a  normal 
condition. 

It  appears  very  singular  that  the  tYi^hous 
process  should  have  passed  through  all  its 
stages,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines  shoidd  have  become  con- 
gested to  such  a  great  extent,  and  that 
xUcei'ations  of  such  magnitude  as  those 
above  described  should  have  taken  place, 
and  yet  almost  all  the  symptoms  of  such 
important  lesions  be  wanting.  He  had  no 
delirium,  no  approach  to  coma,  or  even  to 
drowsiness,  aiid  appeared  sensible  to  the 
last,  havmg  used  the  night-chair  a  few 
hours  before  his  death.  Petecliise  did  not 
appear  imtd  three  days  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  case,  his  teeth  at  the  same  time 
becoming  covered  with  sordes.  His  tongue, 
until  the  same  period,  continued  moist  and 
covered  with  a  very  slight  fur ;  there  was 
no  morbid  redness,  with  accompanying  dry 
fur,  nor  was  it  at  any  time  abnormally 
smooth.     The  only  symptoms  wliich  could 


have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  abdominal  mis- 
cliief  were  the  anxious  expression  of  covm- 
tenance  for  a  few  days  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  petechia;,  and  a  slight  tender- 
ness on  firm  pressure  over  the  right  iliae 
region,  but  with  this,  his  bowels  continued 
to  act  regularly,  and  his  evacuations  to  be 
ffficulent  to  the  end.  His  stools  were  very 
carefully  examined  daily,  but  neither  blood, 
mucus,  nor  anything  was  found  to  indicate 
irritation,  much  less  disorganization  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  true  there  was 
little  mischief  in  the  colon,  except  at  its 
commencement,  and  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  would  not  be  hurried  on  by 
frequent  desire  for  defecation  and  accom- 
panying tenesmus,  wliich  would  probably 
have  been  present  had  either  the  colon  or 
rectum  been  much  implicated,  and  thus 
time  would  be  given  for  the  formation  of 
genuine  faeces.  But  the  total  absence  of 
haemorrhage  in  such  a  case  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  seems  diflicult  to  account  for 
by  any  hypothesis  whatever. 

Mr.   J.   S.  Peaesi:   communicated  the 
following  case  of 

Paraplegia. 

T.  W ,  a;t  36,   a  stone-mason,  was 

attacked  with  paraplegia  in  September, 
1848.  As  he  was  walking  home,  he  felt 
his  legs  gradually  losing  theu*  power  and 
feeling,  and  it  required  the  assistance  of  a 
friend  to  support  bun.  He  grew  gradually 
worse,  and  was  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
treatment,  repeated  blisters  over  the  spine, 
&c.  &c.,  but  without  any  very  marked 
beneficial  efiect.  In  March  1849,  he  came 
under  my  care,  and  with  httle  hope  of 
doing  hini  much  good.  I  prescribed  T. 
Ferri  Mur.  n|x.  three  times  a  day,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  dose  unto  \\\sl. ;  he 
began  slowly  to  improve,  but  in  June  he 
felt  so  bad  that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed. 
On  the  third  morning  after  taking  to  his 
bed,  he  rose,  and,  to  his  own  and  wife's 
astonishment,  walked  across  the  floor  with- 
out any  support, — in  fact,  M'ell;  from  tins 
time  he  increased  in  health  and  strength, 
returned  to  his  work,  enjoyed  as  good 
health,  and  walked  with  as  firm  a  step,  as 
ever  he  did  in  his  life.  He  then  told  me 
that  it  was  not  my  medicine  alone  that  had 
cured  him,  but  that  he  had  also  taken  a 
great  deal  of  steel  drops  at  tlie  same  time. 
He  took,  he  said,  sometimes  as  far  as  a  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day  (they  are  T. 
Ferri  Mur.),  so  that  together  with  what  ho 
took  from  me  he  must  often  have  taken 
5jss.  three  times  in  a  day. 

In  April  1850  he  got' tyjihus  fever,  and 
was  very  severely  iield,  being  ill  six  months  : 
on  recovering  he  was  left  with  paraplegia. 
He  returned  to  me  witli  a  tottering  gait, 
asked  for  the  same  medicine,  saying  he  had 
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perfect  confidence  in  it :  he  has  continued 
to  take  it,  is  doing  well  again,  and  will  pro- 
bably soon  recover. 

Tbe  questions  which  arise  are, — What 
was  the  eontlition  that  gave  rise  to  the 
paralysis  ?  Can  it  take  place  \\'ithont  some 
aetual  cliange  in  the  structure  of  the  ner- 
vous tissue?  Is  tliere  such  a  thing  as 
functional  paralysis  ? 

Mr.  Denham  exliibited  an  extensive 
Cancerous  Ulceration  of  the  side  of  the 
Chest, 
taken  irom  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had 
had  as  many   as   six  complete  operations 
performed  upon  it,   the  disease,    neverthe- 
less, always  returning  before   the  wound 
was  entLi'ely  closed. 

llr.  GiBB  presented  two  specimens  of 
Brighfs  Disease  of  the  Kidneys, 
taken  from  a  patient  of  Dr.  Bulman's  m 
the  Newcastle  Infirmary.  The  kidneys 
were  slightly  smaller  tluin  natural,  indu- 
rated, consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  com- 
poimd  exudation  f\it  globules,  and  pre- 
sented scarcely  any  remains  of  the  natiu'al 
structure.  The  most  ciu-ious  cii'cumstance 
Avas  the  fact  of  the  renal  rein  of  each  kidney 
being  completely  blocked  up  Avith  firmly- 
organized  lymph,  even  from  their  jvmctiou 
in  the  vena  cava  to  theu"  minute  branches 
of  origin  in  the  kichieys.  The  lymph  was 
evidently  very  old,  and  although  very  firm 
on  the  first  inspection,  and  of  a  brownish 
white  colour,  bi'oke  down  in  slireds  of  an 
luihealthy  fatty  character  when  crumbled 
mider  the  finger.  The  disease  was  the 
result  of  a  dose  of  turpentine  taken  for 
tape-worm  about  six  months  before  death. 
Kephritis  would  appear  to  have  been 
induced  by  it,  and  death  was  preceded  by 
the  usual  chronic  di'opsy,  and  the  poison- 
ing symptoms  of  urea  ui  the  circulation. 
The  urea  was  found  in  the  exuded  serum 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  as  weU 
as  in  the  blood. 
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Necrosis  of  the  Rib  of  twenty-four  years 
standing — Removal  of  the  Dead  Bone — 
Cure. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  recording  a  case  so  remarkable  as 
tlie  following,  which  is  not  merely   inte- 
y     resting  in  its  history,  but  also  valuable  for 


the  light  it  throws  on  the  pathology  of 
these  accidents,  and  on  the  necessity  or 
non-necessity  for  the  intervention  of  sur- 
gery where  the  constitution  cannot  triumph 
over,  although  it  can  bear  up  against,  the 
disease. 

Many  writers  and  surgeons  of  liigh 
standmg  have  held  tlie  opinion  tliat,  wdien 
the  vitality  of  a  bone  was  so  seriously 
compromised  that  no  hope  remained  of  its 
being  possibly  saved,  the  necrosis  and  ex- 
foliation which  ensued  were  salutai-y  pro- 
cesses, and  ought  to  be  left  to  tlie  operation 
of  natui'c,  unless  the  constitution  were 
likely  to  suffer  too  severely.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, and  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  chloroform  has  removed  one  grand 
obstacle  to  operating — the  dread  of  the 
pain  to  be  encountered — a  contrary  opinion 
has  materially  gahied  ground,  and  tlie  pre- 
vailing view  seems  rather  to  be,  tliat  all 
portions  of  bone  u-remediably  injm-ed 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  as  the  line  of  practice  is  not  as 
yet  in  all  cases  completely  laid  down,  and 
as  different  opinions  will  always  be  held 
concerning  everj'  fact,  however  simple  and 
palpable,  we  subjoin  the  case  as  fully  as 
our  limits  will  allow,  convinced  that  the 
only  data  that  can  supply  a  correct  decision 
are  to  be  drawn  from  practice,  and  more 
especially  fi-om  that  seen  in  our  hospitals. 

W.  John  S.,  a  laboiu:"er,  aged  34,  resid- 
ing in  Fmsbury,  was  admitted  Sept  9th, 
1851,  under  Mr.  Gay,  for  tlie  following 
circumstances.  For  the  particulars  of  the 
case  we  are  indebted  to  'Mv.  Lane,  the 
house-surgeon. 

Four-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  a  boy, 
he  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  and  feU 
heavily  on  his  right  side.  After  the  first 
eifeets  of  the  fall  had  passed  ofP,  tlu-ee 
months  went  by  without  anything  further 
oecvu'ring.  An  abscess  then  formed  over 
the  spot  where  his  side  had  been  most 
severely  hurt,  which  bm-st  and  discharged 
pus  for  four  years.  As  this  healed  uji,  an 
abscess,  probably  vicarious,  formed  in  his 
leg,  which  also  burst,  and  discharged  for 
twelve  months.  Then  this  healed  up,  and 
the  abscess  in  his  side  opened  afresh  and 
continued  to  run,  resisting  all  the  efibrts 
made  to  heal  it,  discharging  sometimes 
thick  and  sometimes  thin  matter.  It  gave 
way,  however,  once  to  a  considerable  extent 
dm'ing  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh,  followed 
by  a  very  copious  expectoration. 

About  ten  years  ago  he  began  to  spit  up 
blood,  which  he  describes  as  being  shot 
from  his  mouth  on  coughing,  at  various 
intervals,  for  five  months.  Since  that 
time  small  peUet-like  masses  of  it  are  occa- 
sionally discharged  on  coughing. 

Two  days  after  admission  Mr.  Gay  made 
an   incision   an  inch  in  length   over   the 
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carious  bone  along  tbe  course  of  the  rib,  , 
and  removed  it  entire.     It  was  about  two 
inches  long,  flat,  thin,  and  hard,  and  con- 
tained a  cavity  lined  by  soft,  fine  granula- 
tions. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  present  date 
the  cure  has  progressed  rapidly  and 
steadilv,  the  only  medicines  required 
being  some  remedies  for  the  cough  he  vras 
troubled  with,  and  which  he  had  laboured 
under  for  a  fortnight  previous  to  entering 
the  hospital.  In  fact,  he  was  suffering  a 
good  deal  from  an  irritable,  disordered 
state  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  as  his  expectoration  was  occa- 
sionally tinged  with  blood,  and  he  com- 
plained of  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  He 
is  now  so  far  advanced  towards  a  cure  that 
a  further  detail  of  his  state  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  :  sufSce  it  to  say, 
that  the  wound  is  just  cicatrised,  and  that 
the  patient  is  getting  strong  and  well. 

Disease  of  (he  Elbow  Joint — Mr.  Gay's 
yew  Treatment — Cure. 
Amputation  of  the  whole  limb,  excision 
of  the  articidating  surfaces,  and  the  bring- 
ing about  of  anchylosis,  are  the  three 
modes  wJiich  have  been  hitherto  resorted 
to,  not  to  cure  diseased  joints,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  constitution  from  sinking  under 
the  drain  of  a  disease  but  too  often  found 
incurable,  and  to  render  the  portion  saved 
in  some  degree  useful  to  the  individual. 

Amputation,  sweeping  a  remedy  as  it  is, 
unfortunately  but  too  often  proves  like  the 
others  inadequate  to  save  the  life  of  the 
patient ;  in  manj'  cases  it  hurries  him  to 
his  grave,  and  shows  only  too  forcibly  how 
powerless  our  ordinary  remedies  are. 
Were  it  even  of  itself  capable  of  always 
efiecting  a  safe  and  complete  cure,  the 
mutilation  it  inflicts  would  ever  prove  a 
great  obstacle  to  its  employment.  Excision 
of  the  articulating  surfaces,  which  has  saved 
many  a  limb  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  amputated,  has  proved  fatal  in  some 
cases,  has  succeeded  but  indifferently  in 
others,  and  is  tedious  not  only  as  regards 
the  operation,  but  also  the  after  treatment. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  in 
a  vast  many  instances  all  orchnary  means 
of  curing  these  diseases  fail.  Eest,  splints, 
bandages,  tonics,  change  of  air  and  diet, 
mercurials,  iodine,  all  fail  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  until  it  no  longer 
becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  we  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  knife  or  not,  but 
how  soon,  and  in  what  way,  it  is  most 
advisable. 

Mr.  Gay  has  for  some  time  past  been 
in  the  habit  of  treating  cases  of  diseased 
joints  by  a  plan  which  has  so  far  been 
found  1o  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
einiple,  rapid,  and  clTectual.     It  is  nothuig 


more  or  less  than  to  make  one  or  more 
incisions  right  down  to  the  diseased  joint 
with  a  view  of  letting  out  the  debris  of  the 
diseased  articidation,  the  remnants  of  the 
cartilages,  &c.,  which  seem  to  him  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  procm'ing  of 
ancliylosis  ;  a  healthy  inflammation  is 
by  these  means  set  up  in  the  cavity,  wliich 
speedily  results  in  finu  and  complete  ancliy- 
losis.  The  constant  success  which  has 
attended  this  plan  seems  calcidated  to 
bi'ing  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
treatment  of  these  complaints,  and  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  oui*  readers  details  so 
full  of  interest. 

J.  T.,  a  labourer,  entered  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Gay,  August  28th, 
1851,  with  disease  of  the  elbow-joint.  Of 
its  origin  and  cause  he  knew  nothing,  and 
only  remembers  that  it  began  abcnt  seven 
years,  and  that  since  then  it  has  run  its 
course  unchecked  by  any  means.  On  ad- 
mission, the  state  of  the  limb  was  as  fol- 
lows : — the  arm  was  straightened  and  the 
elbow  joint  almost  immoveable,  even  the 
shghtest  attempt  to  jjrocure  motion  being 
followed  by  excessive  pain.  The  joint 
itself  was  very  much  enlarged,  but  the 
remaining  extent  of  the  hmb  was  wasted  to 
a  considerable  extent.  There  were  sir. 
sinuses  leading  to  tlie  joint,  two  on  either 
side,  one  in  fi-ont,  and  another  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  olecranon.  Around  their  orifices 
the  skin  was  livid  and  unhealthy-looking, 
and  they  all  conducted  direct  to  the  joint, 
so  that  the  probe  passed  immediately  into 
it.  A  quantity  of  thin,  ichorous  fluid  was 
constantly  poured  out  from  them.  The 
man's  health  was  much  impaired,  and 
although  he  had  refused  his  assent  to  am- 
putation, which  had  been  proposed  to  him 
while  an  inmate  of  anotlier  hospital,  he  was 
now  willing  to  lose  his  limb,  or,  indeed, 
undergo  any  operation  which  seemed 
likely  to  free  him  from  his  constant  suf- 
feiings. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  although  the  state 
of  the  joint  seemed  to  hold  out  scarcely 
the  remotest  hope  of  success,  Mr.  Gay 
made  an  incision  on  either  side,  carrying 
it  along  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinuses, 
and  fairly  down  to  the  joint.  These  in- 
cisions were  each  four  inches  long,  and 
left  behmd  great  gai:)ing  wounds,  laying 
open  to  view  the  interior  of  the  joint. 
The  ends  of  the  bones  were  found  com- 
]ilctcly  bereft  of  cartilage,  and  so  soft 
tliat  portions  were  as  readily  torn  away 
by  means  of  a  steel  director  as  if  they  had 
been  so  much  cork.  Hut  little  bleeding 
followed  the  operation,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  filling  up  the  cavities  with  lint, 
and  confining  tlie  joint  with  a  bandage. 
The  fh-st  thing  that  ensued  was  a  most 
profuse  discharge,    which    continued  im- 
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abated  until  about  nine  days  after,  when  it 
gradually  began  to  lessen,  owing  to  the 
evident  liealing  of  the  wounds,  which  now 
ajjpeared  strongly  disj)osed  to  eloseness. 
By  the  29th,  considerable  progress  had 
been  made,  but  now  the  patient  was,  most 
unfortunately  for  himself,  seized  with  sim- 
ple fever.  The  wound  rapidly  assinned  an 
iniliealtliy  api)earauee  ;  the  joint  was  at- 
tacked with  acute  pains,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  thin  dirty  pus  were  poured  out  in 
place  of  the  previous  small  amount  of 
healthy  secretion.  The  tongue  grew  furred, 
the  skin  dry  and  hot,  whilst  the  pulse  sank 
and  quickened.  His  suBerings  became  very 
great ,  and  in  the  coiu-se  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  sores  had  so  increased,  both  in  depth 
and  extent,  that  the  joint  was  almost  laid 
bare.  At  this  stage  the  patient  most 
lu-geutly  entreated  the  removal  of  the 
arm,  and  Mr.  Gay  had  almost  decided, 
seeing  the  unfavourable  turn  matters  were 
taking,  on  doing  so  as  soon  as  the  man's 
health  shoidd  be  somewhat  recruited. 
Eut  better  things  were  in  store  for  him. 
Active  and  judicious  general  treatment  was 
resorted  to ;  the  patient's  strength  was 
carefully  kept  up  by  good  diet,  and  the 
greatest  attention.  The  secretions  were 
vigorously  watched  over,  and  every  effort 
strained  to  prevent  liiiu  from  sinking.  On 
the  fifth  day  a  grain  of  opium  with  mer- 
cury and  chalk  was  ordered  tlirce  times  a 
dav,  as  there  were  no  symptoms  of  local 
congestion  ;  this  relieved  him  greatly. 

The  joint  was  now  constantly  enveloped 
in  poultices.  On  the  ninth  day  the  fever 
had  left  him,  but  in  a  very  weakened  state, 
and  the  wound  began  again  to  discharge 
healthy  pus,  and  to  show  a  tendency  to 
gi-anulate.  He  was  ordered  tonics,  and  an 
improved  diet. 

From  this  tune  the  progress  of  the  case 
was  much  more  favourable  and  rapid  than 
any  one  could  have  anticipated.  The 
wounds  began  to  close,  and  the  discharge 
perceptibly  lessened.  Complete  closure 
of  the  edges  of  the  wounds  was,  how- 
ever, studiously  prevented  by  inserting 
pledgets  of  Imt  between  tlicm,  and  tlie 
joint  was  now  as  iirmly  bandaged  as  the 
patient  coidd  bear.  By  the  12th  of  .Sep- 
tember the  wounds  had  completely  closed, 
and  anchylosis  of  the  joint  had  taken  place. 
An  abscess,  however,  formed  beneath  the 
skin  on  the  outer  side  of  tlie  joint ;  it  was 
opened,  and  soon  healed  firmly  up.  An- 
chylosis took  place,  evidently  enough  at 
first  l)y  means  of  a  soft,  perhaps  fibrous 
tissue,  and  hence  some  degree  of  motion 
was  retained  in  the  joint  ;  latterly,  however, 
this  has  ceased,  and  the  uniting  medium 
has  apparently  become  ossified ;  at  least 
its  hardness  and  immobility  would  lead  to 
such  a  conclusion. 


Corresijjonticnte. 


ON  THE  CLASS  OF  MEDICAL  LITERATrEE 
MOST  NEEDED  IN  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 
ADDRESSED  TO  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  BT 
HORACE  DOBELL,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

No.  I. 

Altuougu  wc  have  not  now  the  pleasure 
of  being  associated  in  a  Meihcal  College, 
yet  I  hope  that,  as  long  as  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  matm-e  the  knowledge  of  our 
profession,  the  first  germs  of  which  were 
acquired  during  our  hospital  studies,  we 
may  consider  one  another  in  the  light 
of  fellow  students.  It  is  in  this  hght  that 
I  address  to  you  the  results  of  considerable 
thought,  devoted  to  a  subject  which  ap- 
pears to  inc  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Tlie  first  object  of  every  student  is  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  .with  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  as  they 
are  at  present  known ;  but  with  this, 
surely,  we  shall  few  of  us  be  content :  if 
we  stop  here,  we  leave  our  science  still  in 
its  imperfection.  I  believe  it  must  be  our 
ardent  desire,  as  it  is  our  honourable  am- 
bition, to  extend  the  knowledge  of  disease 
in  paths  whicli  are  yet  unknown — to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  treatment  over  mala- 
dies now  deemed  incurable  ;  thus  to  add 
honour  to  our  already  n.jble  profession  by 
answering  more  fidly  its  benevolent 
object. 

We  must  be  well  aware  that  the  task  we 
set  ourselves  is  not  easily  to  be  mastered — 
that  many  have  laboured  hard  in  the  same 
field,  yet  have  found  but  little  of  the  trea- 
sure which  they  sought— tliat  many  have 
commenced  the  search  :ind  left  it  in  despair 
— that  the  labours  of  some  have  been 
worse  than  useless,  for  they  have  done 
injury  to  the  cause.  "We  shall  not,  then, 
run  heedlessly  to  the  work,  neither  expect 
that  a  little  labour  will  accomplish  it,  nor 
hope  always  to  see  the  way  clearly  before 
us. 

I  have  presumed  that  we  have  all  this 
wish  and  intention,  as  far  as  in  us  lies— to 
raise  our  profession,  and  to  ele\ate  the 
science  of  medicine ;  but  certainly  this 
design  will  have  a  very  slight  prospect  of 
progressing  further — very  little  hope  of 
ever  coining  into  execution,  however 
strongly  it  may  be  held,  if  we  start  on  our 
career  with  nothing  but  tlie  project  in  our 
heads,  and  have  not  decided  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  in  what 
manner  these  means  are  to  be  applied. 

Before  we  can  improve  any  thing,  several 
proTisions   must    be  made— viz.,    1st,  we 
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must  know  the  coudition  in  which  the 
thing  to  be  improved  ah-eady  exists ;  2d, 
we  must  form  some  standard  of  perfection 
as  appertaining  to  it;  3d,  we  must  dis- 
cover what  parts  are  necessary  to  raise  it 
from  its  present  to  its  perfect  condition  ; 
4,  we  must  know  the  order  in  whicli  the 
deficient  parts  may  be  safely  supphed. 
Having  ascertained  these  points,  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  work  an  improvement,  and 
may  proceed  witli  a  degree  of  confidence 
without  wliich  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
the  energy  for  patience  in  the  task.  It  is 
evident  that  our  fii'st  business  in  the  pre- 
sent case  is  to  make  ourselves  duly 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge  in  our  own  day — that 
is,  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the 
thing  to  be  improved  ;  and  it  is  important 
that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  this, 
so  that  every  future  step  we  take  may  be 
in  the  right  direction.  When  the  matter 
of  this  first  proposition  has  been  duly  con- 
sidered, and  something  hke  an  vuianimous 
opinion  concerning  it  arrived  at,  we  shall 
not  be  I'ong  in  laying  down  a  standard 
■which  we  may  caU  perfection  in  our 
science ;  and  then  commences  the  impor- 
tant and  interesting  business  of  determin- 
ing the  materials  necessary  to  raise  it  to 
that  standard. 

The  history  and  progress  of  every 
science  may  be  readily  divided  into  periods, 
and  in  each  case  the  character  of  these  will 
be  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  character  of 
the  Literature,  by  which  I  mean  the 
recorded  obsei-vations  and  reasonings  pecu- 
liar to  that  ])articidar  space  of  time.  These 
records,  which  we  tema  "  the  literatm-e  of 
the  period,"  must  have  been  made  by 
some  individuals  then  living,  and  following 
the  pai-ticular  science  to  which  they  relate. 
It  is  evident,  tliercfore,  that  men  liave  a 
power  to  form  the  character  of  the  literary 
age  in  wliich  they  hve.  Tliis  may  be  cou- 
fii'med  by  a  reference  to  history,  in  which 
we  find  the  names  of  certain  men  inva- 
riably mentioned  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain periods,  to  designate  the  phases  of 
their  literary  progress :  of  this  we  have 
striking  examples  in  sacred  history,  but  we 
have  also  enough  in  the  history  of  science. 

Thus  we  find  the  "Pythagorean  age" 
distinguished  by  Pythagoras  and  his  disci- 
ples ;  the  dogmatism  connected  witli  the 
names  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plato  ; 
the  scepticism  of  Permanides  and  Pyrrlio, 
which  in  medical  science  became  tlie  empi- 
ricism of  Philinus,  Serapion,  and  Heracli- 
tus ;  the  methodism  associated  witli  the 
names  of  Aeclepiades,  Themison,  Ca)hiis 
Aurelianus,  and  of  Lcucippus  and  Demo- 
critus.  Tlien  we  liavc  the  period  characte- 
rised by  the  writings  of  Galen — a  ])eriod 
in  tlie  history  of  metUcal  »ciouce  taking  its 


character,  and  that  one  of  such  importance, 
from  the  exertions  of  one  man.  In  later 
years  we  have  the  "  spiritual  philosophy" 
connected  with  the  names  of  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Kant ;  the  "  sensual  philo- 
sopliy"  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Condillac. 
Numerous  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  the  character  of  a  literary  ago 
is  due  to  the  exertions  and  writings  of  a 
few  individuals  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  enu- 
merate tliem,  as  we  have  seen  enough  to 
cstabhsh  the  fact ;  and  this  fact  is  to  us  of 
most  serious  import  and  of  the  deepest 
interest,  m  so  far  as  we  leam  fi-om  it  that, 
if  we  labour  for  om*  science,  we  must  be 
careful  with  what  end  the  labour  is  per- 
formed ;  for,  unconsciously  to  ourselves, 
we  may  give  a  wrong  direction  to  the  Ute- 
rature  of  medicine,  and  tlius  retard  its 
progress  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may, 
by  labouring  with  care  and  circumspection, 
and  by  combined  efibrts,  give  a  valuable 
cliaracter  to  the  literatiu*e  of  the  period  m 
which  we  live,  and  assist  in  bearing  on 
towards  perfection. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in 
order  to  raise  and  perfect  the  science  of 
medicine,  we  must  first  determine  its  exact 
present  condition.  We  have  seen  that  tne 
present  condition  of  the  science  being  de- 
termined, something  more  is  still  necessary 
before  an  improvement  can  be  made.  A 
knowledge  must  be  gained  of  the  deficient 
parts,  the  parts  necessary  to  make  it  per- 
fect. And  further,  I  have  asserted  that 
these  parts  can  only  be  safely  supplied  in  a 
certain  order  ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  stands 
first  in  this  order, — whicli  is  the  first  part 
to  be  supphed,  the  first  step  towards  per- 
fection. Having  done  this,  wo  arc  prepared 
to  take  the  step,  and  when  the  step  is  taken 
we  have  worked  an  improvement.  And 
lastly,  we  have  seen  that  the  steps  of  past 
ages  in  science  have  been  taken  by  a  few 
individuals  wlio  have  agreed  to  walk  toge- 
ther ;  that,  whetlier  the  step  were  to  hn- 
provenieiit  or  degeneration,  by  some  few 
men  conihiniiig  in  their  efforts  the  step  has 
been  made,  and  the  record  of  it,  lianded 
down  to  us  now,  gives  the  character  to  a 
period  in  the  liistory  of  science.  These 
steps  have  for  tlie  most  part  been  made  by 
men  of  rare  talents,  and  often  of  higli 
genius  ;  and  to  this,  doubtless,  tliey  owed 
much  of  their  power,  added  to  the  circiun- 
stances  of  unity  of  object  and  of  system 
in  their  actions  wliich  characterised  the  day 
in  which  they  lived. 

But  jierseverance  in  study,  clearness  and 
calmness  in  tliouglit,  energy  of  nund,  care- 
ful, un])irjudiced  reasoning,  witli  patience 
in  investigation,  stimulated  by  an  honour- 
able ambition,  may,  I  behove,  supersede 
genius :  thercforCj   should  we  lack  bright 
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and  rare  talents,  vro  need  not  despair ; 
fi)r,  by  the  eonibination  of  many  lesser 
talents,  we  may  beeomo  more  powerful 
than  a  few  men  of  genius :  and  if  we 
imite  in  determining  the  neeessities  of  oui' 
profession,  and  in  tlie  forinationof  a  design 
by  whieli  those  neeessities  may  be  an- 
swered ;  if  wc  determine  what  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  improvement  of  our 
profession,  and  what  are  the  means  by 
whieli  it  is  to  be  talien  ;  if  we  miife  in  tlie 
determination  to  exert  these  means,  one 
and  all  of  us,  towards  the  same  object,  we 
shall  certainly  accumulate  a  vast  power 
witliin  ourselves,  for  our  number  is  not 
small.  Wo  shall  tlien,  when  scattered 
abroad  in  the  world,  form  parts  of  one 
great  machine,  acting  over  a  wide  space, 
yet  with  one  accord  towards  one  ob- 
ject. 

In  the  next  place  I  must  enumerate  some 
facts  and  circumstances  which  appear  to 
indicate,  or  assist  in  discovering,  the  present 
condition  of  medical  and  surgical  knovr- 
ledge.  Tlie  idea  we  entertain  of  tlie  pre- 
sent condition  of  anything  which  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  independent,  and  refers  only  to 
its  exact  state  at  the  time  of  examination ; 
but  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent  it  is  relative, 
and  considers  the  state  at  the  pi'esent  time 
in  comparison  with  conditions  which  have 
existed  in  past  years,  and  with  those  which 
may  yet  arrive.  It  is  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  medical  science  in  tliis  latter  sense 
— i.  e.  in  comparison  with  what  it  has 
been,  and  yet  may  be— that  I  shall  now 
direct  attention.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  periodic  history  of 
oiu*  profession  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence,  which  must,  unfortunately,  be 
briefly  done  in  these  papers.  Several  ar- 
rangements have  been  adopted  by  different 
authors  in  describing  the  rise  and  progress 
of  medicine  ;  but  the  one  which  appears  to 
me  most  clear,  practical,  and  complete,  and 
especially  the  most  useful  for  our  present 
pm-pose,  is  that  of  IM.  Eenouard,  in  his 
late  work  "  Ilistoire  dela  iledecine  ;"*  and 
I  believe  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will 
be  to  give  a  concise  abstract  of  that  part 
of  his  book  which  considers  it.  In  the 
first  place  lie  divides  the  history  of  medi- 
cine into  three  "  ages,"  and  each  of  these 
ages  he  again  divides  into  a  certain  number 
of  "periods,"  making  in  all  eight.  The 
first  age  is  called  the  "  age  of  foundation," 
and  includes  four  periods.  The  first  of 
these,  which  M.  Eenouard  calls  the  "  pri- 
mitive" or  "  instructive,"  commences  at  an 
indefinite  time,  and  terminates  at  the  fall 


*  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  depnis  son  Orig-ine 
jusqu'au  19eme    Sit-cle,    par  le  Docteur  P.  V. 
\     Renouard  :  a  Paris,  1846. 


of  Troy,  about  1200  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  "  This  period,"  he  says,  "  which 
corresponds  to  tlie  first  infancy  of  human 
societies,  is  surrounded  by  profound  ob- 
scurity, and  mingled  with  a  niultitude  of 
fables.  It  embraces  an  indefinite  pei'iod 
of  time  during  wliieh  medicine  eoidd  not 
be  said  to  constitute  a  science,  but  con- 
sisted of  an  undigested  collection  of  expe- 
rhuental  notions  vaguely  described,  and 
often  disfigured  by  a  series  of  incomplete 
traditions.  Wo  can  understand  that  such 
a  state  of  things  would  persist  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  in  the  ditlerent  countries  of 
the  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  more  or  less 
rapid  progress  made  by  tlie  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  in  the  career  of  civilisation. 
With  Greece,  who  has  transmitted  to  us 
the  most  beautiful  and  ])recious  monuments 
of  ancient  medicine,  the  primitive  period 
finished  with  tlie  destruction  of  Troy." 

The  second  of  these,  which  is  called  the 
"mystic  or  sacred  period,"  extends  from 
the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
Pythagorean  society,  about  the  year  500 
B.C.  "  During  the  space  of  abovit  700 
years,  which  this  historical  period  em- 
braces, medicine  underwent  in  Greece  its 
first  transformation ;  from  domestic  and 
popular,  as  it  had  been,  it  became  sacer- 
dotal and  enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  mysti- 
cism. Until  then  we  had  seen  jjrinces, 
officers,  and  even  shepherds,  gain  reputa- 
tion by  their  ability  in  this  art ;  but  after 
the  Trojan  war  we  hear  only  of  consulta- 
tions given  in  the  temples  under  the  name 
of  the  divinity,  or  at  some  celebrated 
altars — such  as  those  of  Charonium  and 
Trophouius."  "It  is  probable,"  says  M. 
Gauthier,  "  that  the  reading  of  the  in- 
scriptions made  by  the  sick  in  the  temples, 
and  the  habit  of  seeing  a  great  number  of 
diseased  people,  woidd  in  the  end  give  a 
certain  medical  education  to  the  priests." 

"  We  come  next,"  says  M.  Eenouard, 
"  to  an  epoch  in  which  the  art  of  healing 
suffers  a  new  metamorphosis,  alike  inte- 
restmg  to  the  historian  and  to  the  philoso- 
pher, and  not  less  beneficial  to  humanity." 
.  .  .  .  "The  scientific  monument  of  this 
difficult  art  is  about  to  arise  in  grandeur 
and  majesty,  harmonising  little  by  little  in 
all  its  parts."  This  period,  which  is  the 
third,  finishes  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Alexiindrian  Library,  in  the  yeai*  320  B.C. 
"  We  have  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  when 
science  cast  off  tlie  veil  of  mysterj-  and 
revealed  its  secrets  to  tlie  open  day.  The 
priests,  wlio  had  been  so  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  learning  of  the  people,  al- 
lowed tlie  scientific  sceptre  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  the  philosophers,  and  re- 
served only  for  themselves  exclusive  despo- 
tism over  the  sacred  rites."  "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  and  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
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tion  of  ancient  observers,  that  the  hihabi- 
tants  of  Asia,  after  having  founded  the 
first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
having  brouglit  them  to  a  certain  degree  of 
development,  at  ihis  period  were  themselves 
arrested  in  the  way  to  perfection,  or  even 
retrograded ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, who  entered  much  later  on  the  career 
of  civilisation,  quickly  jiassed  tlieu*  ances- 
tors, and  were  themselves  raised  to  a  height 
which  the  others  had  never  been  able  to 
attain." 

The  fourth,  which  JM.  Renouard  desig- 
nates the  '■  anatomical  period,"  extends 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  320  B.C.,  to  t!  e  death  of  G-alen  in 
the  year  200  of  the  Christian  Era.  In 
concluding  the  description  of  this  period, 
he  observes,  "We  have  seen  medical  studies, 
already  flourishing  in  the  isle  of  Cos  under 
the  successors  of  Hippocrates,  receive  a 
new  impulse  by  the  foundation  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  and  attain  suddenly 
in  this  city  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  until 
then  unheard  of.  We  have  marked  some 
of  the  circumstances  which  were  coincident 
with  this  happy  revolution,  such  as  the 
fomidation  of  a  great  library  and  of  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  open,  if  not  to 
the  public,  at  least  to  all  the  studious  men 
who  came  to  dwell  in  the  capital  of 
Europe."  ....  "  Then  the  dissection 
of  human  bodies,  which  among  any  other 
people  could  only  be  practised  clandes- 
tinely and  with  peril,  was  not  only 
authorised  but  even  encouraged  by  so- 
vereigns superior  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
age.  By  this  conjvniction  of  circumstances 
the  school  of  Alexandria  became  the  most 
famous  ia  the  world  for  the  natural  and 
medical  sciences."  During  this  period, 
"  anatomy  and  pliysiology  had  made  the 
most  considerable  progress ;  internal  and 
external  nosograjjhy,  medical  and  surgical 
therapeutics,  had  also  acquired  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection.  Under  the  head  of 
theoiy,  medicine  had  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress :  in  the  place  of  some  general  percep- 
tions, and  incomplete  attempts  at  systema- 
tisation,  which  one  meets  with  in  the  works 
of  Hijjpocratcs,  the  period  under  considera- 
tion presents  us  with  complete  systems, 
of  which  the  parts,  carefully  co-ordinated, 
adapt  themselves  more  or  less  successfully 
to  the  various  forms  of  disease  and  to  the 
details  of  practice." 

We  next  come  to  the  second  great  divi- 
sion, according  to  M.  Renouard :  having 
finished  the  "  age  of  foundation,"  including 
the  "primitive  period,"  the  "mystic," 
the  "  philosophical,"  and  the  "  anatomical" 
periods,  we  enter  the  " second  ag«,"  the 
age  of  "  transition,"  commencing  with  tJie 
fifth  period  of  medical  science,  called  the 
•'  Greek,"   wliich  begins  at   the  death   of 


Galen  in  the  year  200  a.d.,  and  finishes 
^\•ith  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
librai-y,  640  a.d. 

In  the  time  of  Galen  people  stiU  dissected 
animals,  and  this  Professor  informs  us  that 
he  made  his  anatomical  demonstrations 
upon  apes,  of  which,  he  says,  "  the  conforma- 
tion approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  man." 
"  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  army  physicians 
obtained  permission  to  open  the  bodies  of 
barbarians  which  tliey  took  from  the  field 
of  battle  ;  but  by  degrees  the  use  of  dis- 
section was  entirely  lost,  and  people  no 
longer  studied  the  conformation  of  the 
liuman  body,  except  from  books.  Tiiis 
abandonment  of  anatomy  no  doubt  con- 
tributed mucli  to  the  degeneration  of  the 
healing  art  iu  this  period,  but  other  causes 
acted  not  less  powerfully  ;  in  the  first  place, 
the  I'apid  extension  of  Christianity,  wliich 
disorganised  tiie  pagan  schools  and  en- 
gaged so  much  of  the  attention  of  men's 
minds  ;  in  the  second  j^lacc,  the  few  who 
remained  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  sciences,  fascinated  by  a  vicious 
method,  souglit  only  for  the  explanation  of 
natural  phenomena  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  not  daring  to  allow  any  changes 
in  the  received  doctrines.  Two  men  oiily, 
Alexander  and  Faulus  Agenatus,  in  the 
course  of  more  than  four  hundi-ed  years, 
showed  a  little  originality,  the  one  by 
enriching  internal  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics with  some  observations,  the  other 
by  adding  to  surgery  some  notable  im- 
provements ;  but  although  this  period  was 
unfertile  in  scientific  progress,  it  was  not  in 
social  improvements." 

The  next  period  in  the  "  age  of  transi- 
tion," and  the  sixth  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, is  called  by  M.  Renouard  the  "  Arabic 
period  :"  it  commences  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library,  64.0  a.d.,  and 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  "Three  great  events,"  says  M. 
Renouard,  "  occurred  during  the  Arabic 
period,  and  in  some  dcgi'ce  resumed  the 
march  of  the  human  mind.  1st.  The 
Arabic  nation,  until  then  obscure,  and 
almost  a  stranger  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, passed  rapidly  from  a  half  savage 
state  to  the  first  rank  of  polite  nations. 
.  .  .  2nd.  The  Greek  nation,  which  for  so 
many  ages  had  marched  at  the  head  of 
civihsed  nations,  let  the  laurels  di'Op 
one  by  one  from  its  ancient  crown.  It 
sank,  by  a  slow  but  continual  descent,  to 
the  last  rank  of  modern  people.  3rd.  The 
western  part  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  subju- 
gated by  barbarians  from  tlie  forests  of 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  fell  into  utter 
darkness    during    the    first   years    of  this 

period "During   the    12th    and 

13th  centuries,  the  governments  of  Europe 
regulated  themselves,   and  acquired  stabi- 
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lity  ;  liberal  institutions  were  erected — the 
spirit  of  the  northern  people  disengaged 
itself  little  by  little  from  the  rust  of 
ignorance,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Ambio 
jx'riod  we  descry  already  some  brilliant 
streaks  in  tiu-  horizon  ot  European  nations  ; 
and  medicine  participated  in  tliis  pro- 
gressive movement "  Here  finishes 

the  'age  of  transition,'  or  the  'middle' 
age. " 

We  now  enter  upon  the  third  age,  "  the 
age  of  renovation,"  according  to  I\[. 
Renouard,  extending  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  15th  century  to  the  present 
ilay,  and  the  first  period  in  this  age,  the 
7th  in  tlie  history  of  our  science,  is  the 
"  erudite,"  comprehending  the  15th  and 
16tli  centuries.  "This  age,  which  em- 
braces a  space  of  httle  more  than  four 
hmidred  years, — that  is  to  say,  about  a 
third  of  the  duration  of  the  preceding 
age, — atfords,  nevertheless,  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  sciences  in  general,  and  to 
that  of  medicine  in  particular,  materials 
the  most  numerous,  the  most  varied,  and 
the  most  interesting.  The  spirit  of  the 
western  people,  so  long  plunged  in  a  kind  of 
torpor,  roused  itself  little  by  little,  and 
seemed  to  have  gained  by  the  repose  an 
extraordinary  vigour:  soon  breaking  its 
gothic  bonds  it  advanced  in  every  direction 
with  youthful  ardour.  Some  mounted  the 
scale  of  centuries — to  search  over  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  sciences,  to  restore  them, 
to  devote  to  them  a  sort  of  cultivation — 
others  exerted  themselves  to  associate 
ancient  with  modern  ideas,  and  to  raise 
upon  this  double  basement  the  monument 
of  human  knowledge ;  others,  at  length, 
more  hardy,  or  more  timorous,  did  away 
with  the  past — rejected  tradition,  and  pre- 
tended to  construct  a  scientific  edifice 
solely  from  materials  of  new  formation." 
After  considering  this  period  at  length, 
jM.  Renouard  concludes  by  saying,  "The 
historical  period,  the  picture  of  which  we 
have  just  considered,  offers  to  us  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spectacles.  We  have  seen 
the  human  mind,  so  long  enslaved  by  a 
lethargic  sleep,  gradually  arouse  itself,  and 
mark  its  first  steps  by  discoveries  of 
the  highest  importance  ;  the  love  of  let- 
ters spread  in  proportion  as  the  means 
of  instruction  multiplied.  Science,  con- 
fined in  the  cloisters  during  the  mid- 
dle age,  became  secular  as  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristotle  ;  but 
with  more  numerous  and  powerful  means 
of  propagation  :  the  first  effect  of  the  ex- 
pansive movement  of  intellect  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world  towards 
the  primitive  sources  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  true  :  they  exhumed  from  the  dust  of 
the  convent  libraries  the  remains  of  Greek 
literature,  and  substituted  them  little  by 


little  for  the  Arabian,  the  degenerate  child 
of  the  former.  Soon  the  monuments  of 
ancient  science  suffered  no  longer  from  the 
ever-jarring  ambition  of  the  human  ii\ind  ; 
submitted  lu  a  criticism  more  and  more 
clear-sighted  and  severe,  tliese  monuments 
showed  forth  a  good  number  of  defects, 
wliieh  much  enfeebled  the  respect  which 
had  existed  fortlieso  precious  relics.  Then, 
adventurous  and  impatient  spirits  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  entire  edifice  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a 
day ;  but  their  work,  the  fruit  of  an  imagina- 
tion exalted  even  to  disease,  supporting 
itself  neither  upon  reason  nor  upon  expe- 
rience, crumbled  down  before  the  light  of 
discussion.  .  .  Some  men,  however,  knew 
how  to  combine  the  culture  of  ancient 
traditions  with  the  love  of  novelty,— they 
understood  that  to  reform  would  be  better 
than  to  destroy,  and  that  no  change  is 
justifiable  but  that  wliieh  establishes  a 
progi'ess,  or  an  amelioration  ;  consequently 
they  contented  themselves  with  proposing 
partial  modifications  of  the  ancient  doctrines 
with  the  object  of  perfecting,  not  of  annilii- 
lating  them." 

"  Lastly,  the  eighth  period  embraces  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  is  called  the 
'reformative  period.'  In  this  we  see  the 
systems  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  resist  the 
premature  attacks  of  the  partisans  of  the 
occult  sciences,  and  regain  the  great  ma- 
jority of  minds  by  means  of  some  partial 
modifications.  The  long  duration  of  these 
systems,  the  almost  unanimous  accordance 
of  great  men  of  antiquity  in  their  favour, 
formed  a  more  respectable  precedent  than 
people  had  yet  generally  learned  to  dis- 
regard. It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that 
men  the  most  eminent  in  science  prefeiTcd 
them  to  the  confused  and  ill-elaborated 
theories  of  those  who  cherished  occult 
doctrines.  ...  "  Nevertheless  the  do- 
mains of  the  natural  sciences  extended 
from  day  to  day  ;  observation  had  enriched 
them  during  two  centuries  with  a  multitude 
of  new  facts,  which  ill  accorded,  or  did 
not  accord  at  all,  with  the  accredited  doc- 
trines. The  moment  approached  when  the 
necessity  for  a  radical  reform  was  about  to 
be  felt  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge.  Some  men,  whose  knowledge 
equalled  their  genius,  were  about  to  appear 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  intellectual 
movement,  and  to  substitute  for  the  de- 
crepid  theories  of  the  schools  theories  more 
new,  more  powerful,  and  harmonising 
better  with  the  collection  of  phenomena : 
to  the  culture  of  the  ancients  there  was 
about  to  succeed  an  immoderate  desire  to 
cast  off  their  yoke,  to  get  free  in  some  way 
from  tlieir  too  long  tyranny."  "  This, 
says  M.  Renouard,  "  is  why  I  have  given  to 
this  period  the  name  '  reformatiTe,'  wbieh. 
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if  I  do  not  mistake,  perfectly  cliaracterises 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mind  — the 
dominant  thought — the  pre-eminent  fact, 
of  the  epoch."  "  In  a  professional  point 
of  view,"  says  our  author,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  "  the  history  of  medicine  has 
presented  us  with  four  distinct  phases ; 
1st,  a  patriarchal  phase,  which  corresponds 
to  the  origin  of  societies ;  an  epoch  when 
the  head  of  a  family  united  in  his  hands 
all  power,  and  was  the  depository  of  all 
tradition ;  2d,  a  sacerdotal  phase,  whicli 
reigned  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  which 
flourished  in  Greece,  from  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
and  which  reappeared  in  Christian  Europe 
during  the  middle  age  ;  3d,  a  free  lay  phase, 
the  worst  of  all,  as  respects  the  dignity 
and  morahty  of  the  profession  ;  4th,  a 
legal  or  organised  lay  phase,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  professional  forms  known  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  best  ajjpropriated 
to  the  actual  state  of  Europe,  the  most 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  science  and  { 
art." 

[To  be  continued.] 

INSrBANCE   OFFICES   AND   STEDICAl 

BEFEEEES.  I 

SlE, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your 
inserting  the  following  letter,  which  I  lately 
received  from  an  Assm-ance  Office.  Many 
Companies  justly  recognise  the  claims  of 
medical  men  affording  them  confidential 
infoiTnation  ;  many  candidly  and  straight- 
forwardly refuse  to  give  fees,  yet  require 
the  information  ;  but  it  is  a  new  thing  for 
a  Public  Company  to  condescend  to  the 
paltry  and  shuHUng  expedient  I  now  desire 
to  expose. 

The  Loudon  Indisputable  Life  Policy  Company, 
72,  Lombard  Street. 

Proposal  of  the  Life  of  S C- . 

of 

Sir, — In  answer  to  one  of  the  usual 
questions,  the  Proposer  has  made  reference 
to  you  in  this  case ;  and  as  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Ajjplications  made  to 
this  Society  for  Assurance,  the  Medical 
Gentlemen  referred  to  have  not  been  con- 
sulted by  the  parties  for  any  serious  ail- 
ment, and  have  really  no  professional  in- 
formation of  importance  to  communicate, 
I  shall  feel  obliged,  should  the  present  be 
such  a  ca-e,  by  j'our  stating  so  in  answer 
to  the  1st  Question. 

If,  however,  you  have  attended  the  party 
for  any  serious  disease,  or  have  profesbion- 
ally,  or  otherwise,  become  acquainted  with 
any  circumstanco  aifecting  his  healtli, 
■wliich  you  consider  important  to  be  known 
to  the  Medical  Adviser  of  the  Company, 
■when  considering  whether  the  life  is  eli- 
gible for  Assurance,  you  wiU  be  pleased  to 


answer  the  2nd  Question,  which  wiU  au* 
thorise  my  requesting  your  profensiona^ 
assistance. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  faithful  Servant, 

Alexander  Kobertson', 

Manager^ 
QuESTiox  I. —  Have   you   any   rtason  for 
supposing  that  an  Assurance  on  this  Life 
v:ould  be  more  than  usually  hazardous  ? 
Question  II. — In  the  course  oj  your  pro- 
fessional attendance  on  the  proi^osed  Life, 
have  yo'i    become   acquainted  v:ith  any 
circumstance  likely  to  damage  it  ? 
Dated  at  this         day  of  18S 

M.D.  or  Surgeon. 

To  tliis  letter  I  rephed  as  foUows  : — 

Romford,  August  2, 18.il. 
Sir, — Your  circidar  is  so  ingeniously 
worded  that  I  believe  it  impossible  to  an- 
swer either  Question  1  or  2,  without 
giving  you  all  the  information  you  desire, 
and  thus  precluding  the  necessity  for  your 
requesting  my  "professional"  assistance. 

I  have  attended  Mr.  S C for  an 

important  complaint,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  some  time,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  furnish  you  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  illness,  and  also  with  my 
opinion  as  to  his  strength  of  constitution 
and  ehgibility  for  assurance,  provided  such 
mformation  be  considered  as  "professional 
assistance." — I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

JS'OBEis  F.  Davet. 
A.  Robertson,  Esq. 

The  only  result  of  this  reply  was  a  refusal 

on  the  part  of  the  office  to  grant  a  pohcy, 

1  unless  I    supplied   them   with   particulars 

I  of  the  illness   alluded   to ;  but,  although 

ithus  admitting  the  importance  of  my  in- 
fonnation,  they  refused  a  fee. 
Unfortunately  I  was  about  to  leave  home 
for  a  few  days,  and  my  patient,  anxious  to 
I  complete  the  assurance,  begged  me  to  leave 
the  required  information  m  his  hands,  to 
be  used  if  absolutely  requu'ed. 

My  letter  was  produced,  the  poUcy 
granted,  and  my  "obedient  and  faithjul 
servant,"  the  Manager,  of  course,  saved  the 
company  a  guinea. 

I\ow  the  complaint  for  which  I  attended 
the  Assured  was  a  shar^5  attack  of  Rheu- 
matic Fever,  doubtless  a  "serious  ailment,' 
and  I  was  able  to  assm-e  the  company, 
(from  daUy  auscultation)  that  my  patient 
had  entu'c'ly  escaped  those  cardiac  compli- 
cations, which,  had  tliey  occurred  in  any 
degree,  miglit  have  affected  seriously  the 
interests  of  the  Assurers. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Company,  while 
admitting  tlie  value  of  information  given 
by  private  medical  men,  never  intend  to 
pay  for  it,  but  have  recourse  to  the  un- 
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worthy  subterfuge  of  mi  implied  promise 
to  do  so :  their  policies  are  said  to  be 
*'  Tndisjiutable,"  their  meanness  certainly 
is  so. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NoRKis  F.  Datey. 
Ron-.ford,  Septetnbor  16,  1851. 


THE  GRINDING  SYSTEM  AND  EXAJIINATIONS 
AT  THE  HALL. 

Sir, — I  so  heartily  coincide  with  many 
of  tlie  observations  made  respecting  the 
system  of  grinding,  9k  your  last  number, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  additional 
evidence  of  the  rottenness  of  the  system 
of  examination  pursued  by  "  the  HaU." 
^^'hen  in  London  I  worked  assiduously, 
and  stood  far  more  frequently  first  than 
second  in  the  school  in  whicli  I  studied. 
Eefore  I  went  up  to  the  Had  I  was  recom- 
mended "  to  grind."  I  declined,  feeling 
quite  strong  enough  in  the  position  I  had 
gained  to  tiy  a  fall  with  any  examiner. 
I  went  up,  and  was  asked  a  variety  of 
questions  which  had  about  as  much  bear- 
ing ujjon  navigation  and  astronomy  as 
«Mon  medicine.  Two  of  them  were — Wliy 
IS  mere  so  much  ice  at  the  jioles  ?  and  why 
does  a  body  weigh  heavier  there  than  it 
would  at  the  equator  ?  I  gave  a  single 
reply  to  each  of  these :  to  the  first,  the 
absence  of  tlie  du-eet  heat  of  the  sun — to 
the  second,  the  flattening  of  the  poles, 
and  their  consequent  nearer  proximity  to 
the  earth's  centre.  Tliese  were  not  the 
answers  required,  and  T  was  but  partially 
enlightened  on  the  subject  by  the  exa- 
muier :  I  passed  without  any  difficidty. 
Next  day  I  met  one  of  our  students,  who, 
having  spent  two  sessions  in  anything  but 
study,  was  then  diligently  grincUng,  hoping 
to  pass  in  a  week  or  two.  I  give  you,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  our  conversation. 

"  Well, ,  so  you've  passed  ?"  "Tes, 

easily."  "Who  examined  you?"  "I 
don't  know  his  name."  "  What  was  he 
like?"  I  gave  the  description,  but  the 
man  could  not  be  identified  by  that. 
"What  did  he  ask  you  fii-st  ?"  "Oh! 
how  to  take  specific  gravities — then  about 
common  gravity."  "  Ah !  that's  Mr. 
So-and-so.  Well,  what  next?"  "Then 
he  asked  about  light  and  the  spectrum." 
"  Yes,  and  then  you  said  so-and-so.  Now, 
m  tell  yon  how  he  went  on."  The  ques- 
tions I  had  been  asked  were  then  gone 
over  seriatim,  and  the  answers  required 
■were  given  as  pat  as  if  he  had  been  the 
examiner  and  I  the  candidate.  My  friend 
seemed  equally  au  fait  at  the  favourite 
questions  of  the  rest  of  the  examiners  ; 
and,  when  he  went  up,  he  had  not  the 
^  slightest  dilEcidty  in  passing. 


I  only  once  went  to  see  the  plan  of 
grinding,  and  heard  many  such  expressions, 

as  this:  — "Gentlemen,   if    Mr.    ask 

you  your  opuiion  about  so-and-so,  you  tell 
him  such  a  thing  ;  but  if  Mr.  Somebody- 
else  ask  you,  you  must  give  him  such  an 
answer :  what  will  do  for  one  will  not  do 
for  another." 

On  one  occasion,  a  friend,  whose  know- 
ledge and  judgment  are  superior  to  my 
own,  joined  with  me  hi  cramming  a  fellow- 
student  for  the  Hull  prior  to  his  going  up. 
We  found  liim  lamentably  deficient,  and 
strongly  urged  delay.  He  went  up  in 
spite  of  us,  and  gained  what  neither  of  us 
had  done  —  "the  compUments  of  the 
Court." 

About  the  same  time  another  man,  his 
superior  in  every  resjject  except  botany, 
was  rejected. 

You  will  see  how  closely  these  observa- 
tions agree  with  "Observator's."  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  diifer  from  him  is  in 
the  remedy  he  proposes.  He  thinks  the 
examiners  arc  too  iew,  and  hold  ofiice  too 
long.  I  think  they  are  too  irresponsible. 
They  dare  not  ask  many  of  the  questions 
they  do  before  the  elite  of  the  profession  : 
they  would  feel  ashamed  of  such  littlenesses 
before  their  equals  as  they  readily  commit 
before  students.  Let  the  examiners,  there- 
fore, be  required  to  prepare  their  questions 
in  writing  before  they  ask  them,  and  let  a 
true  copy  of  all  these  questions,  autlienti- 
cated  by  the  examiner's  signatm-e,  be  sent 
montldy  to  the  diiferent  periodicals.  They 
might  then  be  laid  before  the  p!ofessiou 
generally  ;  and,  if  there  was  anything  de- 
serving comment,  it  could  be  remarked 
upon  by  persons  more  unpartial  than  the 
examiner  or  the  examined. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  publicity  of  the 
questions  would  improve  their  general 
character,  I  answer  that,  when  a  man 
writes  a  question,  he  makes  it  as  general 
and  comprehensive  as  possible :  when  he 
puts  it  Viva  voce,  he  thinks  less  about  it  in 
every  way.  If  he  knows  that  his  questions 
may  be  published  (like  those  of  the  London 
University),  he  dare  not  put  frivolous  and 
vexatious  ones.  He  is  aware  that  all  stu- 
dents may  read  them  :  he  will  therefore 
take  care  to  make  them  comprise  as  large 
a  field  as  possible,  and  vary  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  one  can  hope  to  depend 
on  grinding  for  answers. 

If  largeness  of  scope  were  aimed  at 
instead  of  petty  Httlenesses,  the  number 
of  real  students  would  augment,  the 
gi'indcrs  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
examination  at  the  Hall  would  become  far 
more  respected  than  it  is. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  seiwant, 
T.  J. 
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The  grinding  system  and  medical  exa- 
minations. 
Sib, — I  have  just  perused  jour  observa- 
tions, together  with  those  of  your  corre- 
spondent, in  the  last  number,  with  refe  enoe 
to  the  prejudicial  consequences  of  the  above 
system,  by  which  the  profession  is  over- 
stocked by  a  host  of  improperly-qualified 
members,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those 
more  deserving,  as  well  as  of  the  commu- 
nity. "  Observator"  justly  remarks  that 
"  We  medical  men  chide  the  public  for  pa- 
tronising quackeries,  from  homceopathy 
downwards  ;  and  in  this  we  act  properly  ; 
but  it  would  be  well  for  us,  at  tlie  same 
time,  one  and  all  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  a  proper  guard  over  the 
portals  which  admit  strangers  into  the 
temple  of  medicine." 

That  the  inefficient  state  of  our  medical 
organisation,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
greater  prevalence  of  quackery  in  England, 
and  of  the  public  confidence  being  averted 
from  the  profession  into  irregular  channels, 
is  a  truth  of  which  I  have  long  felt  con- 
vinced ;  and  untQ  this  inefficiency  is  reme- 
died, it  will  be  vain  to  seek  to  repress,  by 
penal  or  other  means,  these  evils,  of  whicli 
the  profession  has  so  much  just  reason  to 
complain.  And  I  humbly  opine  that  the 
best  guard  against  indiscriminate  admission 
within  the  pale  of  the  profession  would  be 
found  to  be  practical  as  well  as  simple  viva 
voce  examinations  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
temptation  be  not  held  out  to  examiners 
(as  has  been  hitherto  the  case)  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  the  diploma,  but  that  a 
fixed  salary  be  allotted  to  them,  whether 
few  or  many  candidates  pass. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Gruthrie,  that  from  the  time  he  joined  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (and 
doubtless  long  before)  the  examination  fees 
were  a  most  important  consideration  for 
several  examiners  ;  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  such  must  always  be 
the  case  under  the  existing  system. 

This  is  an  evil  (pecidiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain) whicli  I  also  stated  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  as  in  my  opinion  having 
greatly  conduced  to  the  progressive  dete- 
rioration of  the  profession  in  public  estima- 
rtion. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Lee. 
(October  1,  1851. 


efficacy  of  GALIUM  APAEINE  IN  LEI'UA. 

Sir, — A  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  who  had  suffered  for  many  years 
from  lepra  vulgaris,  for  which  he  had  taken 
all  the  usual  remedies  without  obtaining 
the  slightest  relief,  informed  me  not  long 


since  that  he  had  at  length  found  a  remedy 
for  his  disease.  He  told  me  it  was  a  wild 
plant,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  name, 
but  that  he  would  show  me  the  spot  where 
it  grew.  On  examining  the  plant,  I  disco- 
vered it  to  be  the  galium  aparine,  which 
grows  so  abundantly  on  the  hedges  in  this 
country,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  cleavers  or  goose-grass.  At  the 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  taking  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  plant,  and  imder  its  use 
the  rash  was  disappearing  rapidly. 

On  making  inquiries,  I  find  that  three 
otlier  parties  have  been  cured  of  similar 
diseases  by  the  same  remedy.  One  of 
the  parties  had  bfcn  discharged  from  St. 
George's  and  also  from  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pitals about  twenty  years  since,  as  an  in- 
curable patient.  The  remedy  was  intro- 
duced here  about  twenty  years  since  by 
some  German  itinerant  quack. 

I  have  as  yet  not  had  much  experience  in 
the  use  of  this  remedy.  It  appears  to  act 
as  a  mild  diuretic,  and  may  he  given  in 
large  quantities,  as  it  does  not  produce  any 
injurious  efieet  on  the  system.  I  use  a 
decoction  made  by  boiling  a  large  handfid 
of  the  plant  in  a  quart  of  water  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Of  this  decoction  I  give 
three  parts  daily. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  this 
note  early  publicity,  and  am,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

J.  M.  Winn,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Cornwall 
Truro,  Sept.  28, 1851.  Infirmary,  &c. 
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CKEWKEENE    AND    YEOVIL    MEDICAL    ASSO- 
CIATION. L 

TiiE  recently  established  but  already  flou-         I 
rishing   Association,    formed    by    medical  ' 

gentlemen  residing  in  the  districts  of  Yeovil 
and  Crewkerne,  held  its  second  general 
meeting  on  the  11th  instant. 

This  Society  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  dignity  of  the  profession 
and  condemning  irregular  practice.  The 
members  do  not  hold  any  iuteicoiu'so  with 
those  who  are  not  legitimate  practitioners, 
and  appeal  to  the  Royal  Colleges  and  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  to  evict  those 
who  fraudulently  have  become,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  possessors  of  their  diplomas ; 
and  it  seems  nothing  more  than  just  that 
tlie  power  should  be  given  them  so  to  dOj  if 
they  do  not  already  ])ossess  it.  Surely,  if 
we  are  to  have  no  quack  bishops,  we  ought 
to  have  no  quack  professora. 

This  meeting  discussed  another  subject 
of  much  importance,  and  it  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  the  evil  exists  as  much  a§  nO 
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hear  it  does.  Ti-adesmcn  ami  rospectablo 
fanners  are  in  the  habit  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  beiielit  societies  and  chibs  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  medical  attendance 
for  a  yearly  payment  of  from  three  to  six 
shilhngs  each.  This  injurious  jiractiee  now 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  Society,  and 
■no  hope  soon  to  see  it  abolished. 

The  eonnniuiication  of  very  interesting 
cases,  and  the  interchange  of  professional 
opinions,  must  be  of  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  we  trust  that  ere  long  the  neigh- 
bouring practitioners  may  enter  the  Asso- 
ciation to  create  a  powerful  and  efficient 
representation  of  the  .profession  in  West 
Somei-set,  and  thereby  assist  the  good  cause 
of  medical  reform  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Heartily  do  we  wish  it  every  success. 

EOTAL     OKTlIOr.EDIC    HOSPITAL    FOE    THE 
CURE  OF  CLUB  FOOT,  &C. 

On  Friday  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  above  institution  was  held  in  the 
board-room  of  the  hospital,  Bloomsbury 
Square.  From  the  report  it  appeared  tliat 
the  hospital  had  now  extended  its  benefits 
to  nearly  12,000  individuals  resident  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  20  to 
50  new  cases  are  received  weekly,  and  there 
are  now  fully  700  in  regular  attendance  for 
the  cure  of  tlieir  deformities.  Upwards  of 
300,  the  severity  of  whose  cases  demand 
indoor  treatment,  are  on  the  books  waiting 
for  admission  ;  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
however,  are  fully  occupied,  and  as  the 
delay  of  surgical  assistance  renders  most 
cases  more  dilficult,  if  not  dangerous,  strong 
hopes  are  entei'tained  that  the  committee 
will  be  enabled  to  extend  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  hospital.  Already  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  a  more  extended  co- 
operation is  only  needed  to  complete  so 
philanthropic  and  desirable  an  object. 

THE  LATE  DE.  BADELET. 

Ay  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  the 
late  Dr.  Badeley,  of  Chehnsford,  whose 
death  we  recently  reported  in  this  journal, 
and,  after  a  very  full  inquiry  into  all  the 
cu'cunistances,  the  jury  ivturncd  the  fol- 
lowing verdict : — "  Tliat  deceased  died  of 
apoplexy  caused  by  an  overdose  of  opium 
taken  inadvertently  to  aUay  a  pain  under 
■which  he  was  then  suffering."  Dr.  Badeley 
was  in  the  o7th  year  of  his  age. 

EOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHTSICI.t\S. 

At  the  qtiarterlj'  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
Majo'-a,  held  on  Tuesday,  September  30th, 
the  following  gentlemen,  having  undergone 
the  necessary  examinations  for  the  diploma, 
•were  admitted  members  of  the  College  : — 
Dr.  Habershon,  Finsbury  Circus  —  Dr. 
Barron,  St.  Thomas  Street,  Southwark — 
Dr.  Parker,  London  Hospital.     Also,  Dr. 


Thornton,  Norwich,  was  admitted  an  Extra- 
Licentiate. 

APOXnECAHlES'    HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  25th  September,  1851 : — 
Henry  Walter  Bucknill,  Rugby,  Warwick — • 
William  Hill  Clarkson,  Ledbury,  Hereford 
— George  Jonathan  Hitchinson,  Carring- 
ton,  Boston — James  Black,  Chesterfield, 
Derby. 

OBITUARY. 

Ox  the  night  of  the  21st  of  July  last, 
perished  in  the  w  reck  of  the  Pacha,  on  liis 
passage  from  Hong  Kong  to  Calcutta, 
William  Briscoe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  Her  Majesty's  61st  Regiment, 
aged  27,  youngest  son  of  tlie  late  John 
Briscoe,  Esq.,  of  Bathford,  near  Bath. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  ult., 
Wcsteru-road,  Brighton,  Robert  Deverell 
Pyper,  Esq.,  M.D.,aged  34,  after  long  and 
protracted  suffering. 

On  the  26th  ult.,  suddenly,  at  Santa 
Maura,  E.  R.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  the  17th  Regiment. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  W.  F.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Surbiton 
Hill,  Siurey,  after  a  few  houi's'  illness, 
Charles  Julius  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of 
New  Bridge  Street. 


ACEPHALOUS  FEMALE  FCETUS.      PBESENTED 
BY  DR.  W.  E.  TOWNSEXD. 

The  chief  peculiarity  connected  with  this 
case  was  the  difReulty  of  determining  the 
pregnancy  of  the  mother.  She  has  had 
three  children  befoi'e  this,  and  reported 
that  she  had  no  one  symptom  of  pregnancy 
that  she  had  before  experienced,  except  the 
non-appeai-ance  of  the  catamenia  after  the 
death  of  her  last  intant,  and,  as  she  had 
been  before  in-egular,  she  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that  symptom. 

During  the  whole  period  of  gestation, 
she  felt,  at  times,  severe  pain  in  her  sides 
and  back,  had  much  suffering  accompanying 
her  discharges,  and  dui'ing  the  last  three 
months,  obtamed  but  little  respite  from 
pain  day  or  night.  No  placental  murmiir 
could  be  heard,  nor  could  the  pulsations  of 
the  fcetal  heart  be  detected,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  careful  vaginal  examination  that  her 
condition  could,  with  certainty,  be  disco- 
vered. She  had  uo  enlargement  of  the 
waist,  the  whole  of  the  increase  of  size 
being  below  that  part,  and  this  varied 
greatly  from  day  to  day.  At  delivery,, 
about  two  gallons  of  liquor  amnii  escaped  j 
the  fcEtus  presented  by  the  feet,  and  was- 
stdl-born.  The  spine  is  bifid  as  far  as  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  whole  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  a  large  bull- 
frog.— American  Journ,  of  Medical  /Science. 
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BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED 

DURING   THE    LAST    FOUR   WEEKS. 

Wiesbaden.  Its  Hot  Springs  :  their  Effi- 
cacy and  Application.  Bv  Francis 
G-ergens,  M.D.  Translated  from  the 
G-erman.     Wiesbaden. 

Yerhandlungen  der  physicaUsch  -  niedici- 
nischen  GeseUschaft  in  Wiirzbui-g.  Re- 
digirt  Ton  A.  KoUiker,  J.  vScherer  und 
R.  Virchow.  1  B.,  Nos.  14—22.  2  B., 
Wo.  1 — 5.     Erlangen. 

Eeport  of  the  Speeches  on  IiTegular  Prac- 
tice, at  the  19th  Anniversary  of  the 
Provincial  Association. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.     September  and  October  1851. 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine.  By  J.  H". 
Bennett,  M.D.  &c. 

Nueva  Guia  del  Banista  en  Espafia.  Von 
D.A.M.de  San  Juan.  Madrid,  Baillicre, 
1852  (!) 

Henke's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Staatsarznei- 
kunde.     3te  V.  H.     1851. 

Casper's  Wochenschrift  fiir  die  gesammte 
Heilkunde.  Nos.  30—33,  26th  Julv  to 
16th  August,  1851. 

Comptes  Rendus.  JS^os.  6 — 10,  lime  Aout 
a  8me  Septembre  1851. 

A  History  of  Epidemic  PestUences,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages,  &c.  By  Edward 
Bascome,  M.D. 

The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  many  Chronic 
Diseases  by  Movements.  By  M.  Roth, 
M.D. 

Nederlandsch  Weekblad  voor  Geneeskun- 
digen.     Nos.  6,  9,  and  12.     1851. 

General  Hospital,  Birmingham.  The 
Crisis.     By  T.  Gutteridge,  M.R.C.S. 

Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale.  No.  9,  Sep- 
tembre 1851. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal.     October  1851. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Broncliitis. 
By  VV.  T.  Gan-dner,  M.D. 

A  Dictionai'Y  of  Practical  Medicine.  By 
J.  Copland,  M.D.  &e.     Part  15. 

London  Joui-nal  of  Medicine.  October 
1851. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico -Chirurgical 
Review.     October  1851. 

The  Jom-nal  of  Psychological  Medicine. 
October  1851. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29  77 

„        „        ,,        Tliermometer*   54-8 

Self-reofisterin?  do.*"   Max.  O'O    Min.  35-2 

«  From  12  observations  daity.         >■  Sun. 

Rain,  in  indies,  "15.  —  Snm  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Metforolooical. — The  mean  temperature  of 
th  eweek  was  3«  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 

During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  27. 

RiRTHs.           I          Deaths. 
Males 732  Males 473 


Females..   754 


Females..  485 


1486      I 
Causes  of  Death. 


958 


All  Causes   958 

Specified  Causes 956 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contasrious)  Diseases. . . .     267 
Spm-ftdtc  Piseaxes,  viz. — 

1.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 43 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,    Nerves, 

and  Senses    110 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 31 

5.  Lun2:s  and  oryans  of  Respiration      77 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Fvidnevs,  &c 

8.  Childbirth, DisensesofUterus.&c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  .^se 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  &c 

The  following-  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


60 
5 
9 

9 
2 
0 

45 
8 

58 


Small-pox 13 

Measles 17 

Scarlatina    41 

Hooping-cough  ....  23 

Diarrhoea.,  .r 91 

Cholera 9 

Typinis 46 

Dropsy 9 

Hydrocephalus 24 

Apoplexy 26 

Paralysis 20 


Convulsions 35 

Bronchitis   40 

Pneumonia 25 

Phthisis    123 

Lunsrs   3 

Teething 

Stomach  2 

Liver 8 

Childbirth    7 

Uterus 1 


Remarks. — Tlie  total  number  of  deaths  was 
76  below  the  averacre  mortality  of  the  39th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Craig's  concludina:  paper  will  be  published 
in  the  followina:  number.  The  note  has  been 
referred  to  the  printers. 

Mr.  James  Rfid'.*  paper  has  been  received. 

Mr.  James  Rigby.  —  Inquiry  shall  be  made. — 
Letters  resnectins  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 

]Mr.  W.  Parker. — We  have  received  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  Epidemioloa^ical  Society, 
but  we  do  not  understand  for  what  purpose  it 
has  been  sent. 

Dr.  Patterson's  request  has  been  attended  to. 
Inquiry  shall  be  made  respecting  the  lists, 
which,  in  general,  arc  publislied  regularly. 

AVe  regret  that  we  could  not  find  room  for  the 
Guernsey  address  in  our  last  number. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Gildermeester,  Amsterdam. — We  are 
oblised  by  the  letter,  but  in  answer  beg  to 
say  that  we  '•annot  at  present  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  o\ir  exchanges. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gutteridge,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet. 

The  papers  and  correspondence  respecting  the 
Lincoln  Lunatic  Asylum  have  come  to  hand. 

Mr.  Davey's  letter  is  inserted  in  the  present 
number :  it  was  unavoidably  postponed  Irom 
last  week. 


Advertisements  intended  for  insertion,  in 
the  Gazette  should  he  addressed  to  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co., 
39,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


iloutiou  iHftiical  enuitt. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURJ*] 

DELIVTJBKD  AT 

ST.    13\RTnOLOMKW'3    UOSriTAt    ON    THE 
OrE>'lXCr  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SESSION. 

By  F.  C.  Sket,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


There  is  no  part  of  tho  duty  that  dovolvos 
on  iiic  as  the  ProfostJor  of  Anatdinj  in  the 
Meilieal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, whieh  I  would  more  willingly  part 
\ritlial,  than  that  whieh  introduecs  me  this 
evening  iu  the  capacity  of  an  introductory 
lecturer.  It  is,  however,  too  late  to  ques- 
tion the  utility  or  the  policy  of  the  under- 
taking. I  hove  accepted  the  hononrahle 
appointment  simply  hecause  I  had  no  alter- 
native ;  and  in  my  apj)eal  to  each  and  eveiy 
of  my  colleagues  to  relieve  me  of  a  task  so 
little"  consonant  with  my  inclination,  uni- 
versal rejection  has  met  ine  from  ever}- 
quarter.  You  are  consequently,  and  T  may 
add  unhappily,  thrown  on  my  resources : 
you  have  staked  an  horn-  of  time,  which  I 
•wiU,  however,  endeavo\ir  to  rescue  from 
total  destruction :  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
shall  succeed. 

"When  I  I'ccal  to  recollection  the  various 
subjects  which  I  have  known  as  forming 
the  staple  comm.odity  of  these  interesting 
occasions,  I  have  seen  so  much  excellent 
advice,  so  much  earnestness  wasted,  that  I 
almost  despair  either  to  fix  your  present 
attention,  or  to  succeed  iu  sowing  the  seed, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  future  impi'ovement. 

The  profession  of  medicuie  is  certainly  a 
noble  pursuit  —  great  in  its  conception, 
glorious  iu  its  objects.  What  occupation 
can  be  more  noble  than  that  which  seeks  to 
prolong  God's  gift  of  life,  and  to  smooth  its 
path  by  the  mitigation  of  pain  and  suffering? 
Can  man  affect  a  liigher  aspiration  ?  Yes  ; 
one,  and  one  only.  But  next  to  that  duty 
that  prepares  a  soul  for  immortality  is  tlie 
duty  that  devolves  on  us  of  mitigating  the 
sufi'erings  of  humanity,  whether  the  result 
of  accidental  cause,  or  of  those  diseases 
begot  by  indidgencc  in  the  enjoyments  of 
life.  But  these  are  abstract  views.  Analysis 
of  motive  will  not  bear  them  out.  The 
power  of  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased 
infers  an  exalted  position  in  the  minister : 
it  infers  purity  of  mind  ;  it  infers  tho  ab- 
sence of  those  passions  which  weigh  like  a 
heavy  load  on  the  conscience  of  the  sufferer. 
In  these  duties  man  is  deemed  an  exalted 
being ;  there  is  sometliing  sacred  in  his 
functions.     So,  in  medicine,  to  restore,  by 

XLViTi.— 1245.     Oct.  10,  1851. 


I  skill,  a  man  wasted  by  sickness  and  sufTering 
to  his  social  circle — a  father  to  his  children, 
is  a  great  deed  in  life.  In  discussing  tho 
inlhuMice  of  our  professional  services,  we 
habitually  and  properly  refer  to  .secondary 
cause.--  only  ;  and  neither  the  cause  of  phi- 
losophy nor  religion  requires  a  further 
reference.  It  is  sulHcient  that,  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  free  will,  we  exercise  our 
intellect  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  By 
that  intellect  a  good  man  is  restored  to 
society.  This  noble  act  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  gods  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
stract it  is  godlike  in  its  influence.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  were  vain  to  represent  these 
duties  as  invariably  emanating  from  the 
liighest  motives,  or  embracing  the  highest 
intellect  ;  for  their  apphcation — a  matter- 
of-fact,  every-day  kind  of  view  of  these 
matters — is  not  without  its  advantages. 

What  is  Medicine  ?  In  casting  a  glance 
over  the  assembled  multitude  who  liave 
honoured  us  by  their  presence  this  evening, 
an  ignorant  man  would  suppose  that  in  the 
distribution  of  the  occupations  of  Ufe  that 
of  medicine  had  fallen  upon  us  not  acci- 
dentally, but  rather  determined  by  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  genius, — a  yearnhig  after 
the  specific  pursuits  of  that  profession  which 
we  denominate  medicine,  or  more  barba- 
rously, physic.  Is  it  so  ?  A  man  is  said  to 
have  a  genius  for  physic.  In  the  history  of 
a  celebrated  physician,  it  is  said  that  he 
gave  the  earliest  indication  of  talent  for  his 
art,  having  been  discovered  while  a  boy  in 
the  act  of  dissecting  a  dog.  Of  another 
equally  celebrated  man,  that,  while  yet 
young,  he  dressed  a  neighbom-'s  wound 
with  remarkable  skiU. 

Suppose  I  were  to  examine  you,  gentle- 
men,— or,  better  still,  if  I  were  to  subject 
my  learned  friends  around  and  about  me  to 
the  same  inquiry,  and  ask  what  dictated 
your  decision  in  favour  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  the  exclusion  of  the  rival  pur- 
suits of  religion,  of  law,  or  of  commerce? 
I  might  be  answered  by  the  unthinking, — 
a  genius,  or  rather  a  natural  talent  for 
medicme.  What  is  medicine  ?  Take  the 
two  examples  I  have  above  selected.  Does 
the  desire  to  pick  to  pieces  without  end  or 
object,  beyond  simple,  untutored,  and  aim- 
less curiosity,  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
deceased  dog,  mark  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  future  physician  ?  or  the  dexterity,  the 
love  of  cleanliness, — perhaps  the  mere  kind- 
liness of  disposition  that  dictates  the  aid 
afforded  in  the  second  example, — stamp  the 
successful  career  of  the  future  surgeon? 
And  yet,  in  speculating  on  the  cause  of 
their  futiu-c  success  in  hie,  these  two  facts 
would  be  greedily  seized  by  the  biographers 
of  either  man,  and  referred  to  as  evidence 
of  inborn  genius  for  the  art  and  science  of 
mechcme ;    and  a  presidential  chair  of  a 
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itOjal  College  is  proguosticated  as  the  only 
goal  at  which  such  talent  must  ultimately 
aiTive.  The  sober  truth,  however,  is,  that 
there  is  no  sufficiently  distinctive  character 
in  the  profession  and  pursuits  of  medicine 
to  justify  the  call  upon  genius  for  its  in- 
spiring influence  on  his  future  career. 

A  man  may  develope  a  genius  for  ana- 
tomical pursuits,  but  that  does  not  consti- 
tute medicuie,  but  simply  a  desire  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  structure  on 
which  the  physician  works.  And  I  may 
ventm-e  to  assert  as  a  general  rule,  that 
such  men  as  have  exhibited  a  genius  for 
this  engrossing  pursuit  have  displayed  no 
remarkable  aptitude  for  either  the  acqiure- 
ment  or  theappKcation  of  the  otherbranchcs 
of  knowledge,  and  all  the  other  and  nume- 
rous requirements  of  the  successful  pi-ac- 
titioner.  Besides,  if  we  analyse  the  occu- 
pation of  the  anatomist,  we  shall  again 
subdivide  motive,  the  acting  piinciple,  the 
love  of  the  knowledge  of  the  structiu-e,  and 
the  love  of  the  art  of  the  dissector — itself  a 
fasciuatuig  pm-suit  with  the  naturally  dex- 
terous manipulator.  The  best  dissectors 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  anatomists. 
One  of  the  best,  the  neatest  dissectors,  I 
have  ever  known,  would  make  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate  display  of  any  given 
part  of  the  human  body,  yet  was  prol'oundly 
ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part  dis- 
played ;  while  another  man  would  acqnii-e 
that  knowledge  by  a  rough  unfinished  expo- 
sition of  the  same  region :  these  are  motives. 

A  man  may  display  what  we  term  a 
genius  for  the  di'essmg  of  a  wound.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  a  genius  of  a  very  exalted 
kind ;  but  even  in  this  trivial  act  the 
moving  power — to  use  the  language  of  the 
natm'al  philosopher — may  vary.  But  such 
success  will  hardlj'  point  to  future  pre- 
eminence in  the  walks  of  medicme,  except 
in  that  vei-y  Ihnited  one  on  which  he  has 
ah'eady  entered, — a  success  involving  more, 
perhaps,  of  the  moral  than  of  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  man ;  determined,  as  I 
have  said,  by  a  love  of  cleanliness  or  of 
neatness,  or  dictated,  possibly,  by  the  love 
of  exceUing  rather  than  the  love  of  excel- 
lence. This,  you  will  readily  aUow,  is  not 
medicine. 

A  man  may  display  from  early  life  an 
aptitude  for  chemical  pursiuts.  This  talent 
may  assume  the  direction  of  analysis,  or 
may  soar  into  the  higher  regions  of  philo- 
sophy ;  or  he  may  acquire  a  profoiuid 
knowledge  of  tlie  natm-e  and  properties  of 
drugs,  or  of  chemicals,  with  tlie  power  of 
combuiing  them  chemically  and  elegantly, 
but  he  may  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  power  of  controlling  it. 
Mucli  of  ouroceupation — in  surgery  at  least, 
but  not  exclusively  in  surgery — demands  the 
assistance  of  manual  dexterit j\     If  you  will 


define  manual  dexterity  to  be  a  correct 
estunate  or  appreciation  of  the  force  re- 
quired to  effect  an  object,  combined  with  a 
natural  tact  in  the  mode  of  effecting  this 
object  by  the  shortest  means,  I  thuik  you 
will  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  natm-e  of  the 
term.  Xow,  without  doubt,  manual  dex- 
terity is  a  great  acquisition  to  a  medical 
man ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  quality  of  a 
man  is  apposite  to  other  and  to  all  mecha- 
nical pursuits  in  life,  it  is  no  especial  attri- 
bute of  medicine — a  valuable  attribute  when 
combined  with  medicine,  but  not  of  it. 
As  I  am  imagming  a  man  of  liigh  preten- 
sions to  success,  I  still  retain  the  word 
"  genius,"  although  it  is  for  the  most  part  an 
exceedingly  mappropriate  one,  and  might 
generally  be  more  coiTCctly  supplied  by  the 
word  "aptitude."  The  claims  to  future 
success  of  the  physician — a  term  I  also  use 
as  indicating  the  genus,  and,  for  the  nonce, 
representmg  each  class  of  medical  prac- 
tioner — may  be  mainly  referred  to  the  pos- 
session of  two  distinct  qualities  of  tlie  mind  ; 
first,  a  genius  for  observation,  and,  second, 
a  genius  for  detecting  or  for  inventing,  or 
for  prescribing  the  means  of  cure.  Obser- 
vation is  the  greatest  of  all  tiie  requisites 
for  legitimate  medical  preemuience.  It  is 
comprehensive  in  its  meaning — not  bounded 
by  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  observance  ;"  but  it  includes  a  vigilant 
scrutiny,  with  a  power  of  generalization  and 
analysis  of  the  chai*acters  of  a  disease.  If 
I  there  be  one  feature  in  the  perfect  medical 
I  character  projecting  in  a  saUent  form  be- 
I  yond  the  dull  level  of  a  common  inteUeet, 
I  it  is  tliis : — A  man  has  a  genius  for  obser- 
vation :  experience  cannot  beget  it ;  quick- 
ness of  perception  cannot  imitate  it ;  me- 
mory cannot  supply  it ;  and  yet  quickness 
of  perception,  experience,  and  memory,  or 
association,  are  fdl  requisite  for  its  perfec- 
tion. This  is,  mdeed,  an  important,  as  it  is 
a  necessary  quality  in  the  mental  character 
of  the  eminent  physician.  The  power  of 
seizing  at  a  glance  the  prominent  and 
striking  featm'es  of  a  complicated  case  of 
disease ;  of  combming  and  of  analysing!; 
them  ;  of  referrmg  them  to  their  respecti\  e 
causes  ;  of  detecting  the  factitious,  and  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  real ;  of  sifting 
the  grain  from  the  chaff;  and,  more  thau 
that,  of  tracing  those  that  remain  to  a 
centre,  and  tliat  centre  tlie  disease. 

Take  a  case  of  hysteria,  the  most  eceem- 
trie  and  protean  of  maladies  :  it  is  mistaken 
by  the  man  witliout  genius,  detected  at  a 
glance  by  the  man  witli ;  you  may  call 
this,  experience.  I  say  it  treats  on  the  eon- 
finesof  genius,  such  a  man  is  naturally  acute; 
acute  in  tliia  particular  form,  and  possibly 
in  this  form  only.  He  possesses  liiis  power 
not  by  study,  not  by  experience  merely,  but 
it  is  iiu  original  attribute  of  Ids  nund,  and 
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a  part  of  his  moral  configuration.  Nothing 
beyond  industry  and  opportunity  are 
required  to  jjerlect  it,  and  when  acquired  it 
is  a  golden  key  to  unlock  the  greatest  of 
our  clifliculties  ;  but  taken  alone  as  a  single 
possession,  observation  does  not  neces- 
sarily beget  success,  if  by  success  is  meant, 
in  general  terms,  the  control  of  disease. 

5iow  I  proceed  to  the  other  requisition, 
viz.,  the  iaeidty  of  curing  disease  when 
ascertained  ;  or,  as  I  have  said,  that  of  de- 
tecting or  of  inventing  and  finally  pre- 
scribing theiiieaus  of  cure.  This  I  believe 
to  be  frequently  an  emanation  of  genius.  It 
is  really  often  more  instinctive  than  any 
other ;  it  is  the  parallel  to  the  power  of 
imagination  of  the  poet  or  the  painter : 
neither  etudy,  nor  observation,  nor  memory, 
nor  ordinary  acuteness  of  perception,  can 
supply  it,  nor  can  reason  itself  altogether 
expound  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  rare  disease  it  is  on 
great  occasions  the  highest  of  all  acquire-  ■ 
ments,  andone  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  medical  mind ;  so  ^r,  I  say,  | 
as  regards  the  subject  of  treatment.  But  the  : 
full  exercise  of  this  faculty   (for  it  may  be 
possessed  but  not  exercised),  demands  two  ; 
other  moral  requisites — enterprise  and  inde-  ' 
pendence.     A  man  who  pursues   the  path  I 
of  routine  practice,  whose  timidity  presents 
a   bar  to  liis  advance   beyond    the    circle  ' 
prescribed  by  custom  and  authority,  such  ; 
an  one  wants  enterprise.     A  man  conscious  1 
of  strength  must  venture  something  more  ;  ' 
he  must  dare  to  improve  his   art.     John-  . 
-son  defines  enterprise  as  an  undertaking  of  i 
hazard,  in  which  the  mind  does  not  detect 
connection  or  effect  by   direct  reasoning ;  i 
but  where  he,  (to  use  the  language  of  a  \ 
greater  man   than  the  great  bibliographer  I 
himself,)    "floats   in  adventiu-e," — Locke,  i 
And  this  quality  of  mind,  dangerous  as  it  ' 
necessarily  is  in  defined  and  regular  sub- 
jects, is  well  suited  to  the  purposes  and 
requisitions  of  our  profession  ;  and,  indeed, 
is  mdispensable  to  superiority  :  simply  be-  ! 
cause  medicine  is  in  reaUty  an  art  more  or  j 
less  empirical,    claiming  the   co-operative  ! 
aid  of  the  imagination  as   well  as   of  the  i 
reason.     Deprived  of  these  quaUties,   the 
practitioner  of  medicine  becomes  what  the 
French  school  call  a  mere  routinier,   the  ' 
obedient  pursuivant  of  authority,   a  depen-  i 
dent  satellite  revolving  in  one  untiring  and  I 
unchanging  axis  around  a  centre — content  . 
to  reflect  the  power  of  other  orbs,  and  pos-  ' 
Bessing  no  better  claim  to  primitive  hght 
than  the  satellites  of  the  material  world. 

An  independent  mind  dares  these  things  : 
a  man  may  possess  love  of  enterprise  with- 
out the  independence  to  exliibit  it  in  his  ' 
daily  actions.     The  man  of  independence,  , 
directed  by  authority,  acts  on  reason  ;  he 
withholds  a  too  wilhng  assent  to  doctrines  ' 


that  he  cannot  comprehend ;  he  thinks  and 
acts  for  himself.  He  has  ascertained  that 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  opinion  of  truth  ;  and  he  leaves 
the  un])rofitable  path  of  daily  routinism,  to 
discover  a  mode,  a  system,  or  an  agent, 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  by 
others.  The  degree  of  empiricism  involved 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  depends  greatly 
on  the  character  of  the  mind  engaged  in 
the  practice.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  "to  attempt;"  literally  given, 
"a  random  shot."  An  inexperienced 
spoi'tsman  who  fires  in  the  middle  of  a 
covey  of  birds,  for  example,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  kiUing  one  or  more,  is  an  empiric ; 
so  the  learned  member  of  our  profession 
who  >;ompounds  a  medley  of  discordant 
materials,  and  declares  the  imiversal  efficacy 
of  the  total,  is  an  empiric. 

Yet  it  is  important  that  we  clearly  dis' 
tinguish  the  random  prescription  of  the 
ignorant  empiric  from  the  instinctive  effort 
of  the  cultivated  medical  mind,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  reason,  selects  a  remedy 
wliich  experience  does  not  sanction,  but 
instinct  does. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  an  imperfect 
art,  and  hence  the  liabihty  of  the  majority 
to  follow  out  the  principles,  true  or  erro- 
neous, of  authority.  Principles  vary,  and 
doctrines  incompatible  with  each  other, 
and  consequently  with  truth,  stamp  a 
nation  or  even  a  school,  and  distinguish  it 
from  another.  In  all  specidative  subjects 
this  evil  must  of  necessity  prevail.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  a  man  thinks  forliimself; 
tlie  mind  is  enchained  and  coerced  by  habit, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  become  engrafted 
almost  in  our  very  natui'c  by  early  habit 
and  association.  It  signifies  very  Uttle 
what  subject  we  select  for  illustration — 
religion,  poUtics,  philosophy,  medicine  or 
chemistry,  one  and  all  obey  this  injurious 
law  ;  viz.,  the  subserviency  of  the  mind  to 
tlie  dictates  of  authority.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  of  poli- 
tics run  in  famihes?  Is  there  one  sub- 
ject open  to  discussion  so  multiform  and 
so  various,  as  reUgious  opuiions,  so  infinite 
in  their  shades  of  difference ;  embracing 
every  variety  of  creed,  and  demanding 
ever}-  form  of  worsliip,  from  that  of  the 
srrand  and  sublime  doctrine  of  an  infinite 
Ood,  till  it  literally  degenerates  into  the 
motley  forms  of  absolute  burlesque ;  and 
in  which  "  man  plays  such  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven,  as  make  the  Angels 
weep." 

!Now  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  men 
will  venture  to  think  for  themselves ;  it 
merely  attests  the  fact  that  here  and  there 
one  man  will  think,  and  carry  others  away 
by  his  authority.    Some  25  years  ago,  tlua 
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theatre  was  attended,  diiriug  one  session,  i 
by  a  singular  person  who  pursued  the  call- 
ing of  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  ;  and 
possessing  a  considerable  share  of  wild 
emphatic  eloquence,  he  got  together  a 
large  assemblage,  embracing  people  of 
high  and  low  degree,  who  deemed  his  pre- 
tensions verghig  on  tliat  of  an  Apostle 
direct  from  Heaven.  Tiie  peculiarities  of 
manner  worked  on  the  imagination  of  his 
hearere,  and  obtained  for  him,  for  the 
season,  the  highest  popularity :  men  of 
rank  and  men  of  intellect  flocked  aro\ind 
him.  The  truth  is,  that  the  man's  intellect 
bordered  on  insanity,  and  the  adidation  of 
the  world  betrayed  but  did  not  expose 
him.  He  fancied  that  he  saw  writing  on 
the  waUs,  and  heard  voices  in  foreign 
tongues  from  heaven  ; — and  the  people 
believed  him.  Indeed,  so  unbounded  was  the 
faith  of  liis  admu-ers,  that  they  became  in 
then-  turn  filled  with  the  same  sphit,  and 
they  held  forth  in  imknowTi  tongues  ;  and 
for  a  time  tliis  farce  was  continued,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  true  religion,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  all  rational  men,  until  the  truth 
became  too  obvious  for  further  conceal- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
■was  mad  :  "  'twas  pity,  but  'twas  true."  It 
pleased  Grod,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
career  by  death ;  and  he  may  fau'ly  be  said, 
like  his  great  prototype,  to  have  left  his 
congregation  "  in  the  hu'ch  ;"  for  the  un- 
known tongues  for  some  time  outlived  his 
decease,  tiU  they  also  died  a  natm-al 
death.  The  moral  of  this  true  story  is 
obvious :  a  want  of  independence  of 
thought, — certamly  not  of  the  power  of 
thinking — ledhimdreds  of  personsto  upliold 
by  their  presence  tliis  disgi-aceful  mockery 
— this  unsurpassed  delusion.  Thus  we 
find  men  prone  to  reUnquish  the  reins  of 
thought  into  others'  keeping,  who  are  led  on 
to  the  adoption  of  opinions  absurd  and  im- 
probable. I  advise  you  to  adopt  no  man's 
opinion,  nor  his  principles,  imtil  you  have 
questioned  them,  and  tested  their  value  by 
your  own  reason,  and  not  by  that  of 
another. 

Do  not  imagine  tliat  because  I  advise 
you  to  encourage  a  spb-it  of  independence 
that  I  recommend  you  to  begin  with  scep- 
ticism, to  raise  a  standard  of  general  incre- 
dulity,— this  would  be  a  fatal  error  ;  you 
are  stvidents,  not  teacliers,  and  as  students 
it  is  fit  and  becoming  that  you  place  confi- 
dence in  those  appointed  to  instruct  you. 
But,  as  you  have  seen,  trust  may  proceed  to 
an  injurious  length ;  and  in  credidous  and 
dependent  minds  this  evil  is  a  highly  pro- 
bable one.  If  a  person  of  good  antliority 
tells  you  a  fact  occupying  n  jilace  m  tlie 
direct  channel  of  belief,  you  would  inihcsi- 
tatingly  adopt  it  as  your  own  ;  but  if  the 
same  person  were  to  state  another  fact  so 


remarkable  as  to  startle  your  belief, — a  ■fe<5t 
contrai-y  to  the  generally  supposed  laws  of 
nature,  you  would  hesitate  to  accord  him 
your  reliance  on  his  statement :  for  exam- 
]ilc,  if,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  a  well- 
know-u  professor  of  liigh  repute  for  veracity 
stated  that  he  had  seen  a  man  jump  from 
a  house  and  fall  uninjured,  you  would 
natiiraUy  deem  the  occurrence  an  unusual 
one,  but  yom*  conviction  of  the  fact  would 
be  the  homage  you  woidd  pay  to  the  vera- 
city of  the  teacher.  But  if  the  same  man, 
however  high  his  authority,  ass'ored  you 
that  he  had  seen  a  man  jxnnp  over  a  house 
from  one  street  into  the  adjoining  one, 
would  you  beUeve  it?  I  should  have  a 
bad  opinion  of  yom*  mental  character  if  you 
did.  Now  supposing  the  teacher,  as  I  have 
said,  to  be  a  man  of  high  repute  for  vera- 
city, neither  could'  you  discard  the  facts 
stated ;  there  is  a  truth  between  scepticism 
and  credulity,  a  sort  of  neutral  groimd  on 
which  the  mind  takes  its  stand,  in  cases 
involvmg  such  forms  of  complicated  evi- 
dence, and  in  whicli  it  ruminates  on  the 
food  it  has  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of 
either  assimilating  or  of  discarding  it 
according  to  the  evidence  subsequently 
obtauied. 

The  same  bias  in  the  foi-mation  of 
opinions  prevails  in  all  subjects  of  specula- 
tion ;  nor  can  it  be  reasonably  expected 
that  you  shoidd  be  exempt  from  this  evil 
tendency,  so  long  as  the  authorities  in  our 
profession  refuse  to  exact  from  you,  and 
from  others  who  wiU  follow  you,  the 
advantages  of  prelimmary  education.  So 
far  as  tliese  evils  appertam  to  our  profes- 
sion (and  to  what  calling  or  occupation 
are  they  more  pertment  ?)  education  is 
their  only  antidote. 

Many  years  wdl  not  have  passed  over 
OTir  heads  before  this  important  change 
will  be  effected  ;  when  the  portals  of  the 
great  College  of  IMedicine  will  be  closed  to 
all  but  the  educated,  when  no  mind  wiU  be 
brought  forward  as  tlie  candidate  for  medi- 
cal honom-s  but  that  which  has  been  suffi- 
ciently tutored.  The  muid  must  be 
ploughed,  roUed,  harrowed,  watered, 
weeded,  like  the  earth  itself;  and  prepared 
to  grow,  and  to  mature  to  perfection  the 
good  seed  sown  within  it.  It  is  no  fault 
of  yours  that  many  of  you  have  entered  on 
the  studentship  of  our  profession  unpre- 
pared to  contend  against  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  erroneous  opinions ;  and  with 
respect  to  medicine!  in  general,  if  we  gauge 
the  opinions  floating  tlu-oughout  tlie  world, 
there  are  probably  more  wrong  tlian  right, — 
if  opinions  tliey  may  be  termed  at  all, — but 
you  V  ill  both  adopt  them  and  live  to  see 
their  fallacy. 

1  have  now  given  you  a  \evy  brief  sketch 
of  the  intellectual  requisitions  of  the  pro- 
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fession  of  medicine,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
power  i)f  aeijiiiring  the  requisite  knowledge. 

I  have  cndfavoiircd  to  impress  on  you 
that  the  protbssiou  of  medicine  possesses 
no  uiiiipie,  single,  or  distinctive  charaoler — 
that  its  requirements  comprehend  mitny 
qualities,  and  many  excellencies — that  a 
man's  mind  may  indicate  force  m  one 
direction,  while  it  may  betray  weakness  in 
another  ;  it  may  exhibit  a  power  of  obser- 
vation without  the  power  of  a[)plying  it. 
It  may  even  display  an  aptitude  for  deter- 
mining remedies  without  possessing  a  vci'y 
deCnite  insight  into  the  natiu-c  of  the  dis- 
ease treated ;  the  student  may  by  tlie 
exercise  of  one  faculty,  and  that  a  very 
valuable  one — memory,  have  acquired  abun- 
dance of  knowledge ;  he  may  have  become 
a  good  anatomist,  a  good  physiologist,  or 
a  good  chemist,  and  he  inay  fail  in  the 
power  of  ai)plication  of  the  knowledge  so 
acquired ;  for  I  have  observed  througli 
life  that  the  faculties  of  memory  and  of 
judgment,  or  the  power  of  apjilyuig  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  business  of  life,  ai-e  often 
held  in  an  inverse  relation  to  each  other ; 
and  in  no  class  of  persoris  is  this  fact  more 
palpable  than  in  such  as  display  genius  for 
some  especial  department  of  mental  en- 
quiry ;  of  wliich  f\ict  the  following  is  a 
remarkable  example  : — In  the  year  1822, 
Mr.  Eoscoe,  the  elegant  biographer  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  pubUslied  a  memoir  of 
Richard  Eobert  Jones,  a  poor  Welsh  fisher- 
lad,  who  in  a  low  rank  of  Ufe,  and  in 
cu'cuinstances  of  the  utmost  indigence,  and 
with  a  weak  intellect  on  other  pouits,  had 
acquired  an  almost  perfect  knowledge  of 
languages.  He  is  described  as  "  ragged  as 
a  colt,"  and  yet,  in  his  httle  boat  on  the 
coast  of  Wales,  he  had  acquired  the 
Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  read  the  Iliad,  Hesiod,  Theocritus, 
&c.;  studied  the  refinements  of  Grreek  pro- 
nimeiation,  and  examined  its  connection 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  could  translate  Latin 
with  the  utmost  facility  into  either  English 
or  Welsh.  One  day,  Richard  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Parr,  who  immediately 
plunged  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  ancient 
learning  :  the  refinements  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  works  of  the  critics  wlio 
had  illustrated  it,  were  entered  into,  and 
gradually  the  conversation  changed  to  the 
Hebrew,  its  peculiar  construction,  and  its 
analogous  tongues  :  here  Richard  had  evi- 
dently t'le  advantage  ;  and  after  an  at- 
tempted inroad  into  the  Chaldee,  the  doc- 
tor precipitately  retreated  ;  leaving  a  token 
of  his  hberahty  in  the  hand  of  the  poor 
scholar.  Richard  was  afterwards  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Dr.  Parr  ?  He  rephcd, 
"  he  is  less  ignorant  than  most  men." 

Knowledge — school  knowledge,  as  I  may 
denominate  it — is  not  medicine.     Observa- 


tion is  not  medicine,  unless  we  have  pre- 
viously acquired  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
observe.  The  art  of  selecting  remedies  is 
not  medicine ;  it  is,  when  unsustained  by 
observation,  and  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  the  most 
questionable  of  all  the  faculties  embraced 
by  the  physician  ;  the  most  empirical  and 
the  most  dangerous.  Then,  again,  let  me 
ask  what  are  the  requisitions  for  medical 
knowledge  ?  Undoubtedly,  in  the  aggregate 
of  all  tliese  qualities.  And  as  they  are 
dissimilar,  and  hold  no  necessary  relation, 
to  each  other,  so  I  may  infer  that  tliere 
exists  in  the  mind  no  combination  of  quali- 
ties to  the  total  of  which  the  term  "genius" 
can  correctly  apply,  however  fruitful  in 
tlie  production  of  superior  excellence  in  the 
details  of  the  professional  character  genius 
may  appear,  and  undoubtedly  is.  The 
requirements  are  numerous  and  diversified ; 
a  man  exhibits  a  genius  for  one  or  more 
requisitions.  It  is  rare  that  any  one  mind 
is  possessed  of  all — to  possess  aU,  is  to 
constitute  the  really  great  physician.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  address  myself  not  only  to 
you  who  are  commencing  attendance  on 
Lectures,  but  to  others  who  are  advanced 
in  the  path  of  education ;  I  have  stated 
the  number,  the  nature,  and  importance  of 
these  acquirements.  There  is  perhaps 
scarcely  one  of  you  who  has  not  ah'eadj 
subjected  yourself  to  the  inquiry,  am  I 
possessed  of  this  or  that  faculty  ?  and  if 
you  will  do  yoiu*  duty,  you  will  stdl  reflect 
on  the  subject  which  should  form  the 
material  fur  a  great  deal  of  after-thought. 

I  ventiu'e  to  give  you  advice,  because 
advice,  when  good,  ought  to  be  valued; 
and  it  is  my  duty  in  this  office,  (which,  as 
I  tell  you,  I  have  most  unwilhng  under- 
taken,) to  smooth  the  path  of  futiu'e  inquiry 
by  pointing  out  the  direction  before  you  in 
the  most  intelligible  manner  I  am  able. 
'Now  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  the  ad- 
vice I  give  you,  and  am  about  yet  to  enlarge 
upon,  relates  to  two  distinct  and  eqiiallj 
important  requisitions  of  the  medical  cha- 
racter— the  intellectual,  and  the  moraL 
Tliat  which  I  have  already  given  relates 
chiefly  to  the  former. 

You  will  observe,  and  readily  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  path  I  have  pointed  out  to 
yon  leads  in  a  du-ection  far  beyond  the 
critical  hour  in  the  life  of  a  medical  man, 
at  which  the  functions  and  duties  of  a  stu- 
dent merge  into  those  of  tlie  practitioner. 
So  extensive  is  the  field  of  inquiry  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  disease,  that  it  be- 
hoves me  to  qualify  in  some  measure  the 
assertion  I  have  just  made  relative  to  the 
date  of  studentshij).  The  crisis  occurs  but 
nominally  at  the  date  of  passing  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  College  or  Apothecarias'' 
Hall.      We  are  all   students   throughout; 
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life, — obserring  new  facts,  inventing  new 
devices,  and  emijloying  new  and  untried 
agents.  Tlie  two  main  reqiiirements  of 
the  student's  life  consist  in  liis  obtaining 
the  school  knowledge,  and  his  cultivating 
the  power  of  observation.  With  regard  to 
school  knowledge,  you  will  be  required  to 
attend  abundance  of  lectures,  and  to  hear 
discussed  a  vast  deal  of  matter  good 
enougli  in  itself,  and  quite  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  any  gentleman  of  property  who 
has  plenty  of  idle  time  on  his  hands,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  which  is  but 
httlc  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  pi'ac- 
tical  hfe.  All  I  can  say  to  you  on  this 
head  is,  that  I  advise  you,  as  far  as  in  you 
lies,  to  distinguish  the  practical  irom  the 
07'namental. 

You  have  all  seen  our  hospital  prospectus, 
and  no  doubt  have  marvelled  at  the  mun- 
berless  subjects  that  are  required  for  attend- 
ance. I  am  known  to  have,  as  I  conceive, 
so  just  a  dislike  to  the  present  system  of 
hospital  education,  that  I  only  attribute  the 
kind  confidence  reposed  m  mc  by  my  col- 
leagues in  this  great  lectm'c  year  of  1851  to 
the  fact  that  I  can  exercise  little  influence  in 
altering  it.  But  I  will  tell  you,  and  in  a 
few  words,  in  what  I,  with  many  others, 
differ. 

You  may  readily  infer,  from  the  gi-eat 
importance  I  have  attached  to  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  a  vigorous  power  of  obser- 
vation, that  that  faculty  stands  highest  in 
myesteem.  Observation  is  the  occupation  of 
the  mindwliile  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient, 
and  you  wiU  at  once  see  that  a  system  which 
occupies  you  during  more  than  two-thirds 
of  your  time  in  attendance  upon  lectures 
is  in  itself  an  injurious  one.  It  is  no  argu- 
ment subversive  of  my  opinion  that  these 
lectures  are  good,  that  these  appointments 
are  held  by  eminent  men  of  high  scientific 
reputation,  and  the  subjects  taught  are 
really  moi-e  or  less  subservient  to  medicine. 
In  a  word,  my  desire  is  to  see  medical 
knowledge  rather  acquired  by  chnical  in- 
struction and  by  clinical  obsei-vation.  At 
present  the  base  is  too  broad  and  massive 
for  the  superstructure.  There  are  two 
strong  reasons  wliy  it  is  impossible  with 
advantage  to  carry  out  this  large,  and 
otherwise  unobjectionable,  scheme  of  me- 
dical education,  for  I  do  not  wishtoimder- 
value  instruction  by  lectures  when  not  car- 
ried to  excess — 1st,  the  want  of  mental 
preparation ;  and  2dly,  the  brief  ])criod 
allotted  to  study.  If  these  two  objects 
CO\dd  be  obtained — viz.  1st,  preliminary 
education  ;  and  2dly,  that  objectionable 
law  which  pennits  the  student  to  enter  on 
the  career  of  practice  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one  —  then,  indeed,  the  conjomt 
education  with  hospital  duties,  by  the  large 


niunber  of  lectures  now  embraced  in  the 
prospectus,  would  be  valuable. 

Now  the  only  mode  in  which  you  can 
remedy  the  present  evil  is  to  devote  as 
much  of  your  time  as  possible  to  the  study 
of  disease  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  to 
render  yourselves  practical  men  — orna- 
mental if  you  can,  but  certainly  practical. 
If  you  learn  nothing  else,  learn  disease ; 
that  IS  what  I  mean  by  the  term  practical. 
If  you  wih  learn  disease,  the  general  treat- 
ment will  readily  follow.  I  do  not  say  you 
will  necessarily  acquh'e  that  eagle  vision 
which  rests  or  relies  on  the  co-operative 
aid  of  tlie  imagination  for  its  highest  ex- 
cellence, but  ycu  wUl  at  all  events  render 
yourselves  superior  to  others. 

I  have  spoken  of  motive.  There  is  in 
our  struggle  for  superiority  a  conventional 
motive,  and  there  is  a  real  motive,  which 
animates  the  world — that  is,  two  motives, 
for  they  difier — a  motive  that  we  ex- 
hibit to  the  world,  and  a  motive  that  we 
discuss  among  om'selves  in  private.  That 
which  wc  display  to  the  woi'ld  on  our  pro- 
fessional flag  is  the  science  of  medicine : 
the  motive  wloich  really  dictates  om*  etforts 
is  that  which  wc  hold  in  common  with 
every  other  pursuit  in  life — a  desire  of  in- 
dependence. That  is,  in  sober  truth,  the 
impelling  motive  of  exertion,  and  a  just 
and  worthy  motive,  too.  It  is  not  that 
I  consider  it  a  bad  one  that  I  venture  to 
promulgate  it,  but  because  it  is  the  true 
animating  effort  of  every  man's  life — that 
is,  evcvy  poor  man's,  and  every  man  is  a 
])oor  man  in  his  own  esteem ;  and  so 
valuable  and  enduring  a  motive  is  it  that  I 
am  quite  certam,  if  I  had  any  power  of 
eloquence  to  induce  you  to  sail  under  the 
flag  of  "  medical  science,"  and  change  the 
everj'-day  motive  for  that  which  professes 
to  cultivate  medicine  for  its  own"  sake,  I 
slioidd  be  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to 
the  world — aye,  even  to  the  cause  of  medi- 
cine itself.  No  !  there  is  no  agent  hke  the 
love  of  ease  and  independence — in  other 
words,  like  the  desii'e  of  wealth — to  keep 
the  powers  of  m?n,  whether  bodily  or 
mental,  on  their  fullest  stretch.  I  might, 
indeed,  expatiate  on  the  peculiar  moral 
excellencies  of  om*  profession,  and  declare 
the  entire  absence  of  all  affinity  between 
the  love  of  science  and  this  human  dross  ; 
and  you  would  believe  me,  and  you  might 
pay  me  the  comphmcnt  to  say  I  had  drawn 
a  bcautilul  picture  ;  but  with  the  morrow 
would  come  reflection,  and  reflection 
would  beget  hesitation  and  suggest  a  doubt, 
and  a  doubt  would  enlarge  into  a  well- 
founded  sus])icion,  and  hence  a  dental  of 
the  truth  of  my  high-flown  soheme.  There 
is  notlung  in  this  world  like  truth,  after 
all:    wc   may  gild  our  motives— wo  may 
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in'west  them  with  all  the  beiuity,  and  all  the 
brilhancy,  and  all  the  purity  of  abstract 
excellence — we  may  decorate  them  by  an 
appeal  to  philosophy  or  science — we  may 
invoke  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity — we 
may  proclaim  aloud  that  we  have  trodden 
under  foot  the  sordid  aspirations  of  a  mer- 
ccnar}'  world,  and  have  sacrificed  ourselves 
at  the  altar  of  science ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  that,  with  but  occasional  exceptions,  the 
primum  mobile  of  aU  human  exertion  is 
a  desire  of  independence  :  and  this  I  say 
of  a  profession,  with  one  exception,  more 
exalted,  more  generous,  and  more  disinte- 
rested, than  any  other  occupation  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  devoted. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  as  applicable  in  a 
higher  degree  to  medicine  than  to  any  other 
profession,  that  success  in  after-life  affords 
no  certain  measure  of  professional  compe- 
tency. Unfortunately,  we  too  frequently 
observe  men,  whether  by  their  natural 
talent  or  their  industry,  who  have  possessed 
themselves  of  a  more  than  competent 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  who  fail  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  pubUe  ;  while 
others,  embarking  in  life  with  a  very  im- 
perfect capital  of  knowledge,  have  galloped 
up  the  liill  without  stop  or  cliificulty  ;  and, 
of  the  two  exceptions  to  the  general  infe- 
rence, that  competent  knowledge  is  the 
only  sure  foundation  for  future  suc*ss, 
the  second  example  is  by  far  the  more 
common ;  but,  m  the  aggregate,  each  ex- 
ception is  rare.  In  order,  howevei',  to 
make  the  exception,  there  must  exist  some 
■weighty  attribute  beyond  those  I  have 
sketched,  the  existence  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  this  premature 
issue.  This  attribute  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  mankind, — an  instinctive  insight 
into  character  and  people — accurate  obser- 
vation in  an  extra-professional  sense,  to 
■which  is  superadded  somewhat  of  unscru- 
pulousness,  and  generally  the  absence  of 
over-refinement,  or  delicacy  of  feehng, 
■which,  it  must  be  confessed,  form  a  con- 
tinual bar  to  a  man's  success  in  life.  A 
kindly  disposition,  and  the  possession  of 
other  forms  of  social  excellence — these  are 
great  desiderata,  supposing  professional 
success  were  our  only  aim  and  object ;  but 
I  should  be  justly  charged  with  giving  you 
very  bad  advice  if  I  were  to  urge  on  you 
the  cultivation  of  social  at  the  expense  of 
professional  excellence.  No !  if  you  desire 
to  attain  professional  superiority,  cultivate 
knowledge  as  the  only  sm'e  foundation.  A 
man  is  more  correctly  estimated  by  his 
professional  bretlu-cn  than  by  the  public. 
I  remember  to  have  read  an  ad  vertisemen 
for  a  mechcal  man  in  a  district  in  the  west 
of  England,  which  concluded  thus  : — "  A 
gentleman  who  hmits  will  be  preferred." 
\       On  another  occasion  I  was  applied  to  to 


nominate  a  medical  man  to  undertake  the 
practice  of  a  gentleman  deceased  :  the  ap- 
plicant added,  "  It's  of  no  use  unless  your 
friend  can  play  a  good  hand  at  whist."  It 
so  happened  tliat  jnj'  friend  rfirf  play  a  good 
hand  at  whist ;  and  the  tlu'ce  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  revoked  their  decision  in 
favour  of  another  man,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand.  In  tlie  first  instance,  I  presume, 
it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  hunt  that 
it  shoidd  be  attended  by  a  surgeon  in  case 
of  accident,  and  I  presume  tliat  it  may  have 
rendered  the  himt  more  ]:iopnlar  tln-ough- 
out  the  neighbourhood  shoidd  they  have 
the  power  to  make  known  to  the  pubUc  by 
advertisement  of  the  "  meets"  of  the  week, 
that,  hke  an  export-ship,  "  they  carried  a 
siu-geon."  As  a  mere  accomphsliment,  of 
course,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  plays  a  good  game  at  whist, 
and  the  cidtivation  of  that  talent  is  in  no 
respect  reprehensible,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  encroach  on  higher  and  more  impoi'- 
tant  occupations ;  for  I,  for  one,  would 
rather  encourage  this  kind  of  social  excel- 
lence ;  but  I  doubt  whether,  weighed  in 
the  professional  scale,  such  a  man  would 
win  credit  from  his  professional  bretlu'en. 
Wliist,  hke  other  legitimate  amusements, 
may  foUow  in  the  wake  of  higher  qualifica- 
tions ;  but  this,  with  similar  accomplish- 
ments, shoidd  never  be  made  the  means  of 
professional  advancement,  whatever  the 
squire  or  parson  of  the  parish  may  think 
to  the  contrary. 

Ilavmg  spoken  at  such  length  as  is  com- 
patible with  an  introductory  lectiue  on  the 
medical  requisites  for  success,  let  me  now 
place  before  you  my  notions  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  professional  character. 
We  have  duties  to  the  public,  and  duties 
to  the  profession.  Compared  with  others, 
there  is  no  profession  so  exclusive,  or  so 
independent  in  its  character,  as  medicine — 
none  which  takes  so  little  cognizance  of 
the  personal  inclination  of  the  apphcant — 
none  in  which  the  co-operation  and  consent 
of  the  consulting  person  are  so  httle  con- 
sulted. 

In  rehgion  and  law,  every  member  of 
society  is  supposed  to  possess  some  amount 
of  personal  knowledge — in  medicine,  al- 
most none.  To  be  sure,  there  are  occa- 
sions on  which  men  have  recourse  to  their 
pill  and  black  draught,  and  every  man 
acquires  experience  in  the  management  of 
liis  own  health,  so  far  as  to  abstam  when 
necessary  from  his  daily  quantity  of  wine 
and  other  stimulants.  But  tliis  tact  forms 
no  exception  to  the  general  principle.  We 
do  not  consult  our  patient  whether  we  shall 
employ  this  or  that  medicine,  nor  whether 
we  shall  treat  liis  disease  on  one  or  another 
principle :  we  exercise  an  imbounded 
authority  so  long  as  the  patient  remains 
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HEder  oxir  charge.  To  the  uniiiitiated 
jiatient  his  treatment  is  a  mystery.  In 
proportion  to  the  authority  exercised 
sbould  be  our  forbearance :  we  should  for- 
bear to  encroach  one  hue  beyond  the 
feoiindary  prescribed  by  the  nicest  sense  of 
honour,  ihe  laws  of  honour  constitute 
the  ideal  of  justice.  Justice  is  a  mere  debt 
paid  to  society — lionoiu-,  a  generous  gift. 
It  is  suiEcient,  however,  that  we  do  justice 
— that  we  mete  out  to  others  om-  own 
laeasm-e  of  right. 

I  prefer  to  make  justice  the  standard  ra- 
ther than  honour,  because  justice  is  within 
eyerv  man's  reach  :  honom-is  the  attribute 
of  tiie  few — justice  of  all.  The  terms  are 
too  frequently  misapplied.  We  speak  of 
such  a  one  being  an  honourable  man — we 
asually  mean  a  just  one.  The  world  has 
claims'  on  our  justice,  none  on  our  honour. 
There  is  in  our  profession,  as,  indeed,  in  all 
others,  a  tendency,  a  warping  of  the  mind, 
■which  impels  it  to  encroach  upon  thepuLhc; 
and  it  is  against  this  tendency  tliat  I  warn 
yon  :  yoiu'  best  protection  is  by  a  carefid 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  justice. 

In  the  remarks  I  am  making  you  wUl  ob- 
serve that  I  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to 
the  requhements  of  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, and  I  do  not  intend  to  exceed  this  boun- 
dary. If  I  suggest  to  yoix  a  hne  of  morals, 
it  is  the  morals  of  mechcine — the  conduct  of 
life  appci-taining  to  our  profession,  because 
it  is  an  important  element  of  success.  If  I 
transgi-ess  the  boundary,!  feel  I  shoidd  have 
less  claim  on  your  attention.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  higher  and  more  important  matters 
than  these,  compared  with  which  those  I  am 
discussing  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
There  are  seasons  for  allthbigs,  instructors 
for  all  subjects.  I  aspu'C  simply  to  the  effort 
■which  tends  to  make  you  gentlemen,  and, 
morally  speaking,  with  this  I  am  content.  I 
employ  the  term  m  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense.  It  is  a  word  on  the  lips  of 
every  man ;  its  true  meaning  is  rarely 
sought  or  apphed  ;  it  involves  morals,  con- 
duct,means,mauners,andaccomplislunents. 
Property  cannot  affect  or  imitate  it ;  man- 
ners, although  mdispensable  to  the  perfect 
character,  may  be  acquu-ed  witliout  it ; 
morals  may  be  pure,  conduct  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable,  and  yet  the  individual 
may  fall  short  of  the  perfect  chai-acter  of  a 
gentlemen.  To  the  ideal  standard  of  escel- 
knce  it  must  be  your  effort  in  life  to  ap- 
proach. The  range  is  wider  than  you 
imagine  :  it  embraces  a  man's  entire  goveru- 
inent  of  himself,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual ;  and  because  few  men  reach  this  ideal 
3tandard,  the  character  might,  perhaps,  be 
more  easily  illustrated  negatively.  Kow, 
•ne  of  the 'first  and  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  a  gentleman  is  his  scniibilily  to 
ikt  feelings,  and  the   power  of  adapting 


himself  to  the  wishes  of  others.  Yom*  con- 
duct here  should  be  as  consistent  with  the 
conduct  of  gentlemen,  as  in  after-life  ;  that 
conduct,  to  condense  it  in  a  word,  is  the 
strict  observance  of  your  social  duties. 
Every  gentleman  wUl  be  a  strict  obsei-ver 
of  the  order  and  discipline  of  liis  school : 
the  industrious  man  has  neither  time  nor 
incUnation  for  cabal  or  disputation ;  fVom 
all  such  sources  of  evil,  the  gentleman  stands 
aloof.  It  is  almost  a  sequence  that  the 
most  industrious  men  are  among  the  best 
conducted  members  of  a  medical  schooL  I 
will  give  you  a  motive  additional  to  that 
first  and  highest  of  all — viz.,  the  act  of 
doing  right  for  its  own  sake :  I  mean  this : 
— The  seats  you  occupy  will  be  next  year 
filled  by  men  who  wdl  look  up  to  you  for 
an  example.  I  trust  you  will  endeavour  to 
uphold,  for  the  sake  of  that  institution  of 
which  you  have  become  inembers,  the  high 
reputation  it  has  deservedly  acquu-ed  ;  that 
whde  you  imbibe  the  principles  of  Harvey, 
of  Pott,  and  of  Abemethy,  traditionally 
existent  in  the  wards  of  tliis  great  institu- 
tion, you  wUl,  in  your  own  persons,  illus- 
trate the  value  of  moral  culture. 

I  would  urge  you  by  my  personal  interest 
in  yourselves,  and  by  the  veneration  I  bear 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  endea- 
vour to  acquii-e  a  high  tone  of  mind — to 
adopt  higher  motives  of  conduct  than  such 
as  do  not  invariably  predominate  in  our 
profession. 

If  I  have  acknowledged, — because  I  am 
satisfied  that  wliere  an  evil  liirks  it  is  wiser 
to  expose  than  to  conceal  it, — that  we  work 
for  independence,  and  that  wealth  is  the 
great  instrument  by  which  this  indepen- 
dence is  to  be  acquired ;  yet  you  must  I'ecolr 
lect  we  are  not  members  of  a  trading  com; 
mimity :  you  are  members  of  a  liigh  pro- 
fession, exercised,  fii-st  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  next  for  yourselves.  You 
have  acknowledged  this  important  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  the  most  striking  characteristic 
feature  distinguisliing  a  profession  ti'om  a 
trade.  By  adopting  meclieinc  as  a  future 
pursuit,  you  have  vu'tuaUy  conceded  this 
paramount  feature.  Retrace  yoiu*  path — 
turn  druggist,  orYiu'u  draper  if  you  will — 
but  observe  the  condition  of  your  adliesion 
to  the  profession  of  medichie  consists  in 
tliis,  that  society  is  the  first  great  object  of 
your  interest,  and  any  deviation  from  the 
jjiith  of  honoiu',  or  of  justice  towards  Xhti 
world,  is  a  breach  of  contract  to  your  pror 
fessional  bretlu^cn. 

You  will  hear  of  professional  etiquette : 
by  etiquette  we  mulerstand  the  rides  of 
coin-tesy  practised  by  gentlemen  towards 
each  other.  There  are  spec-ific  rules  for 
all  professions  ;  but  however  valuable  such 
regulations  may  be  when  observed  for  ihe 
pul^J0se  of  maintaining  harmony  and  good- 
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will  ill  oiir  own  circle,  tlicy  can  never  bo 
upheld  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
Here  hes  a  common  orro**,  and  often  agreater 
evil  results.  A  physician  is  requu-ed  to 
prescribe  for  a  patient,  but  the  etiquette  of 
our  profession  precludes  his  personal  re- 
sort to  the  only  agent  to  be  employed — viz. 
the  abstraction  of  blood.  A  person  has 
consulted  his  famdy  medical  man  :  dissa- 
tisfied witli  hiefllcient  treatment,  he  appeals 
to  a  second  autliority  for  rehef,  upon  which 
Ifo.  1,  the  usual  attendant  of  the  family, 
takes  oirence  both  with  the  jiatient  and  the 
party  consulted  ; — as  though  a  person  had 
lost  tlie  right  to  consult  whatever  doctor 
he  chose  to  select !  Etiquette,  as  I  have 
said,  is  for  our  owni  government,  and  its 
influence  should  never  radiate  beyond  the 
circle  of  our  profession. 


Wlieii  will  the  medical  profession  reach 
the  goal  of  that  admu-able  simplicity  which 
constitutes  the  beau  ideal  of  all  greatness, 
whether  in  science  or  in  art ! 

In  the  career  of  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man there  is  nothing  of  meanness,  nothing 
of  boast,  nothing  of  vulgarity ;  in  his 
conduct  he  is  just,  m  his  manners  easy, — 
literally  because  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  otherwise :  there  is  refinement 
in  his  actions  and  a  polish  in  liis  senti- 
ments. He  is  imobtrusive,  yet  fii-m  ui 
right,  and  a  strict  observer  of  the  courtesies 
and  the  refinements  of  social  Ufe.  He  is 
not  the  captious  assertor  of  his  own  im- 
portance, he  concedes  that  advocacy  to  the 
charge  of  others  ;  while  striving  to  obtaio 
his  own  pre-emuience  he  is  cautious  lest  he 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.  Invichous  of  no  man's  superiority, 
his  mind  revolts  fi'om  an  act  that  would 
fear  the  gaze  and  scrutiny  of  the  world. 
As  a  member  of  our  profession,  his  etfort 
in  life  is  to  uphold  its  character,  and  to  en- 
hance its  dignity  by  Ms  own  example.  The 
same  rigid  obseiwance  of  justice  which  pre- 
cludes his  resort  to  unfau-  deahng  with  his 
patients  in  his  daily  ordinances,  dictates 
his  aid  in  difficulty,  his  sympathy  m  dis- 
tress. He  scorns  the  narrow  selfish  view 
of  Ms  personal  comfort,  and  adopts  the 
broader  principle  of  interest  m  those  con- 
signed to  Ms  professional  charge.  Tliis  is 
one  great  seci'et  in  the  attauiment  of  si.ic- 
cess  in  after-Hfe.  Charity  to  sulfcring  hu- 
manity is  but  justice.  A  just  man  pos- 
sesses the  highest  attribute  of  the  upright 
gentleman. 

Whether  students  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  or  members  of  the  great  fra- 
ternity of  medicine,  fail  not  m  your 
responsibilities.  You  have  first  to  acquhe 
such    knowledge  as   will    enable    jou   to 
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carry  into  active  Ufe  the  highest  jnnnci- 
ples  of  your  jirofession  ;  and  secondly,  ,to 
exercise  tliat  profession  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world. 

If  I  have  descanted  on  the  imperfections 
of  our  calling,  it  is  only  that  you  may 
avoid  them.  It  is  wiser,  in  my  judgment, 
at  once  to  explore  and  to  proclaim  the  de- 
fects of  a  system,  a  calling,  or  a  creed,  and 
to  make  such  exposition  the  starting-point 
in  hfe,  than  to  build  upon  a  sandy  founda- 
tion, which  renders  the  future  edifice  im- 
sound,  and  insecure.  I  could  with  greater 
pleasure  observe  iqion  the  excellences  of 
oiu-  profession,  its  exalted  aims,  its  indifi- 
l>ensabUity  to  society,  its  high  aspirations, 
its  inherent  title  to  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world ;  nor  should  I  overcharge 
its  claim. 

These  excellences  will  develope themselves 
asyouadvance;  audi  woiddventm'e  to  hope 
that  many  among  you  at  least  may  add  to 
theu"  brilhancy  by  the  pre-emmence  of  vour 
own  conduct  and  character. 

That  futm-e  character  wiU  take  the  stamp 
of  your  conduct  here.  Be  assured  that  we 
take  cognizance  of  the  career  of  all,  and 
can  predicate  with  tolerable  certainty  their 
futm-e  success  or  failure  hereafter.  May 
your  career  in  London  give  a  bright  augmy 
of  yom*  future  eminence,  that  you  may 
take  your  stand  by  the  side  of  Hodgson, 
of  Owen,  of  Kiernan,  of  Barnes,  of  James, 
of  Crosse,  of  Mayo,  of  Bond,  and  a  host  of 
names  who  have  commenced  their  profes- 
sional career  v.ithin  these  walls !  Be  indus- 
trious, be  methodical. 

On  tliis  fcrtUe  topic  I  need  not  dilate, 
but  will  conclude  tins  imperfect  exposition 
of  our  duties  in  the  elegant  and  expressive 
language  of  the  illustrious  Coleridge: — 
"  It  is  not  solely  in  the  formation  of  the 
hmnan  understanding,  and  in  the  construc- 
tions of  science  and  literature,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  method  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessaiy ;  but  its  importance  is  equally  felt 
and  equally  acknowledged  in  the  whole 
business  and  economy  of  active  and  do- 
mestic life.  From  the  cottager's  hearth  or 
workshop  of  the  artisan  to  the  palace  or 
the  arsenal,  the  fii'st  merit — that  wMch 
admits  neither  substitute  nor  equivalent — 
is,  that  everstMng  is  in  its  place,  ^^^le^e 
tliis  charm  is  wanting,  every  other  merit 
loses  its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional 
groimd  of  accusation  and  regret.  Of  one 
by  whom  it  is  eminently  possessed,  we  say 
proverbially  that  '  he  is  like  clock-work :' 
the  resemblance  extends  beyond  the  pouit 
of  regidarity,  and  yet  faUs  short  of  the 
truth.  Botli  do  indeed  at  once  divide, 
and  announce  the  silent  and  otherwise  in- 
thstingui^hable  lajise  of  time ;  but  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honour- 
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able  pursuits  does  more — he  realises  its 
ideal  divisions,  and  gives  character  and 
individuality  to  its  moments.  If  the  idle 
are  described  as  '  killing  time,'  he  may  be 
justly  said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral 
being ;  while  he  makes  it  the  distmct  ob- 
ject not  only  of  tlie  consciousness,  but  of 
the  conscience.  He  organises  the  hours, 
and  gives  them  a  soul ;  and  to  that,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  to  fleet  and  to 
liave  been,  he  communicates  an  imperisli- 
able  and  spiritual  nature.  Of  the  good 
and  faitliful  servant  whose  energies,  tlms 
directed,  are  thus  methodised,  it  is  less 
truly  affirmed  that  he  lives  in  time,  than 
that  time  lives  in  him.  His  days,  months, 
and  years,  as  the  stops  and  pimctual  marks 
in  the  records  of  duties  performed,  will 
survive  the  ■WTCcks  of  worlds,  and  remain 
extant  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more." 


POISO>'IJfG  BT  FLEMING  S   TINCTUEE  OF 
ACONITE. 

An  inquest  was  lield  in  London,  during  the 
last  week,  on  the  body  of  an  excise  officer, 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
ricming's  tincture  of  aconite,  which,  it 
appears,  he  had  tasted  in  the  course  of  his 
duties.  It  transpu'ed  at  the  inquest,  that 
a  case  of  what  was  called  "  medicated 
spirits"  had  been  received  from  Scotland, 
accompanied  with  a  permit.  One  of  the 
gangers  took  a  bottle  out,  containing  one- 
fifth  of  a  gallon,  poured  a  small  quantity 
into  a  glass,  and  having  dipped  a  piece  of 
wood  into  it,  drew  it  across  his  lips.  De- 
ceased, who  was  present,  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  spirits  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  swallowed  a  small  quantity,  al- 
though he  was  not  seen  to  do  tliis.  It  was 
afterwards  observed  that  the  bottle  had  a 
label,  on  which  were  the  words  "  Fleming's 
Tincture  of  Aconitc,Poison,"  in  large  letters. 
Deceased  left  the  oiRce  apparently  well,  but 
in  about  two  or  tlu-ee  houi's  (for  the  time  is 
not  exactly  stated)  he  was  brought  to  the 
surgery  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards, 
evidently  from  the  elfects  of  the  dose  of 
aconite  which  he  had  swallowed. 

The  practice  of  importing,  under  the 
name  of  "  medicated  spirits,"  so  formida- 
ble a  poison  as  tincture  of  aconite  is  highly 
reprelicnsible.  Tlie  "  permit"  ought  cer- 
tainly to  indicate  tlie  dangerous  nature  of 
the  liquid. 


(Drigtnal  Communications. 

DE.   EAMSBOTHAM'S   KEPOET   OF 
CASES 

THAT  OCCUEEED  IN  THE  EASTERN 
DISTEICT  OF  THE 

EOYAL  MATEENITY  CHAEITT. 
[Continued  from  pa?e  584.] 


DuEiNG  the  year  1845,  there  were 
delivered  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
lloyal  Maternity  Charity,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Kamsbothara, 

1819  Women, — of  which  casea 

23  were  twins — one  in  about  every 
70  cases:  of  these  in  14  cases  both 
heads  presented  :  in  6  the  presentations 
were  head  and  breech,  or  inferior  ex- 
tremities ;  in  one  the  presentations  were 
breech  and  footling,  in  one  head  and 
head  and  hand,  and  in  one  case  the 
first  foetus  presented  with  the  breech, 
and  tlie  second  transversely.  In  4  of 
these  cases  the  children  were  botli  boys, 
in  8  they  were  both  girls,  and  in  1 1 
one  girl  and  one  boy. 

not;  children  were  males. 

87(1  children  were  females. 

1804  were  presentations  of  some  pai't 
of  the  head  ;  of  which  2  were  face  pre- 
sentations, or  one  in  921  births. 

32  were  presentations  of  the  breech, 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities — 
one  in  about  every  .j7"5  births;  of  these 
9  were  twins. 

G  were  transverse  presentations — 
one  in  every  307  births,  of  tliese  one 
M-as  a  twin.  Of  the  ti,  two  were 
born  alive,  and  of  the  remaining  4,  one 
was  complicated  with  partial  placenta 
presentation  at  full  time  ;  one  was  ex- 
l)Glled  double  at  V>h  months,  and  the  two 
others  died  in  transitu.  In  all  (except 
tlie  premature),  the  operation  of  version 
was  jierformed. 

Jn  8  the  placenta  was  entirely,  and 
in  ')  partially,  implanted  over  the  os  uteri 
— one  in  nearly  every  140  cases.  In  tlie 
instances  where  the  os  uteri  was  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  placenta  the 
children  were  turned,  and  the  same 
practice  was  adopted  in  3  of  the  cases 
of  partial  presentation.  In  the  remain- 
in"  2  the  children  were  born  naturally 
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after  the  membranes  had  been  artifi- 
cially raptured.  All  the  women  reco- 
vered, but  six  of  the  children  were  born 
still. 

(>  were  complicated  with  dangerous 
bfemon-hage  before  delivery,  not  the 
result  of  placental  presentation — one  in 
about  every  ;U);3  cases.  5  of  the  children 
were  born  naturally,  after  the  artilicial 
rapture  of  the  membranes,  I  living,  and  I 
still.  Tiie  otlicr  was  a  case  of  breech 
presentation,  and  was  artificially  deli 
vered.  The  child  was  still,  and  the 
mother  died  immediately  afterwards. 

In  0  cases  the  placenta  was  retained 
witliin  the  uterus,  either  by  atony,  or 
irregidar  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  or  by  morbid  adhesion  between 
the  placental  and  the  uterine  surfaces, 
so  as  to  require  the  introduction  of  the 
hand  for  its  removal — one  in  about 
every  303  cases.  None  of  these  cases 
was  attended  by  any  other  remai'kable 
circumstance,  and  the  women  all  re- 
covered. 

10  were  complicated  with  dangerous 
bsemoiThage  after  the  natural  expulsion 
of  the  placenta — 1  in  nearly  every  182 
cases.     All  the  women  recovered. 

5  were  delivei-ed  by  craniotomy — 1  in 
nearly  every  364  cases.  The  first  was 
a  case  of  breech  and  funis  presentation, 
with  hydrocephalus,  and  it  was  found 
necessai-y  to  perforate  the  head  after 
the  body  was  born. 

The  second  was  also  a  breech  pre- 
sentation, in  a  small  pelvis;  the  third, 
head  presentation,  small  pelvis,  where 
the  OS  uteri  was  much  swollen  from 
pressure ;  the  fourth,  funis,  arm,  and 
head;  and  the  fifth  was  a  case  of  ex- 
treme contraction  of  the  pubic  arch. 
The  women  all  recovered,  the  last-men- 
tioned one  sufiering  from  paralysis  of 
the  bladder  for  a  week  after  delivery. 

3  were  delivered  by  short  forceps, 
one  in  nearly  every  000  cases — one  of 
them  under  puerperal  convulsions.  In 
all  the  cases  the  children  were  still- 
bom. 

1  of  the  still-born  breech  cases  was 
delivered  by  the  aid  of  the  blunt  hook. 
The  woman  had  a  contracted  pelvis,  and 
never  had  given  birth  to  a  living 
child. 

2  were  complicated  with  puerperal 
convulsions — in  one  case  there  were  30 
fits  before  delivery,  (which  was  effected 
by  forceps)  and  one  afterwards.  The 
woman  was  attacked  soon  after  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  but  ultimately 


recovered.  In  the  other  case,  a  single 
fit,  preceded  by  dizziness  and  blindness, 
occurred  lf>  days  after  delivery.  The 
woman  remained  insensible  for  10  hours 
after  the  fit,  but  afterwards  perfectly 
recovered. 

4  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
month,  or  from  puerperal  causes — being 
one  in  nearly  every  4.J4  cases ;  only  3 
of  them  as  a  consequence  of  labour,  or 
one  in  about  every  (iOli  cases,  the  otiier 
death  being  due  to  jihthisis. 

1778  children  were  born  living. 

04  still — or  one  in  about  28'4  births. 

0/  the  Deaths, 

1  was  immediately  after  delivery,  ia 
consequence  of  profuse  accidental  hse- 
morrhage. 

1  was  on  the  12th  day,  from  perito- 
nitis. The  patient  Avas  much  alarmed 
soon  after  labour,  and  shivering  began 
almost  immediately. 

1  was  on  the  5  th  day,  from  abscess 
in  the  uterus. 

1  was  on  the  9th  day,  from  imeumonia, 
which  had  existed  a  week  before  labour. 
It  was  the  consequence  of  phthisis  of 
seven  months'  dui'ation. 

Of  the  still-horn  children, 
G  were  jiremature. 
7  premature  and  putrid. 

7  putrid  at  full  time,  or  neai'ly  so. 

10  werebreecli  presentations,  of  which 
4  were  premature,  and  2  putrid  at  full 
time. 

2  were  transverse. 

3  were  under  complete  placental  pre- 
sentation. 

3  under  partial  placental  presenta- 
tion. 

2  were  under  accidental  hajmon-hage. 

5  under  craniotomy. 

2  were  delivered  by  forceps,  there  being 
a  small  pelvis. 
2  were  monstrous. 

8  were  under  lingering  labour. 

1  under  convulsions,  by  the  forceps. 

1  after  an  accident  to  mother. 

1  after  fright  to  mother. 

1  under  prolapse  of  the  funis. 

1  a  lace  jiresentation. 

1  a  secondary  foetus,  at  5  months 
(the  other  fully  formed). 

1  under  hand  and  head  presentation, 
in  which  the  surgeon  in  attendance 
found  it  necessary  to  tui-n. 
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HfFLUENCE  OF  VARIATION  OF 

ELECTRIC  TENSION, 

as    a    cause    of    disease. 

By  W.  Ceaig,  Esq. 

Surgeon,  Ayr. 
[Concluded  from  p.  533.] 

In  contemplating  the  practical  measures 
prompted  by  the  views  enunciated  in 
the  two  previous  papers  on  this  subject, 
it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find  that  many 
of  those  measures  which  are  gene- 
I'ally  recommended,  and  wliich  have 
Leeu  loug  followed  in  medical  prac- 
tice and  common  usage,  lend  their 
support  to  the  principles  here  advo- 
cated. 

When  it  is  bome  in  mind  that  elec- 
tricity is  such  an  important  element 
in  the  animal  economy,  concerned  in 
eveiy  vital  action  there,  it  will  be  al- 
ways proper  to  watch  over  and  guide 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  con- 
tinually radiates  from  the  body.  The 
leading  indications  will  evidently  be, 
the  use  of  means  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  vital  electricity  in  such  quan- 
tities as  could  not  be  without  injury 
spared.  It  is  for  this  pui-pose  that  rai- 
ment is  worn  by  the  human  species, 
and  that  the  lower  animals  have  been 
covered  with  feathers  and  hair.  Imper- 
fect protection  from  over-radiation  of 
vital  electricity  gives  rise  to  many  dis- 
eases, and  causes  that  state  of  the  body 
which  in  popular  language  is  known  by 
"  having  taken  cold."  Those  textures, 
then,  are  best  adapted  for  clothing, 
■which  protect  the  body  most  effectually 
from  the  escape  of  electricity".  Woollen 
clothing,  on  this  gi'ound,  is  remarkably 
Taluable,  and  it  is  vci-y  generally  used. 
It  is  on  account  of  its  non-conducting 
property  that  it  is  found  so  valuable  when 
"worn  ne.xt  the  skin.  Indeed,  it  is  by 
their  non-conducting  property  that  tex- 
tures are  estimated  and  chosen  to  be 
employed  for  clothing.  Silk,  in  con- 
sequence of  possessing  this  qualifica- 
tion in  a  high  degi'ee,  is  well  adapted 
for  wearing  apparel,  and  it  has  been 
extensively  used,  and  principally  for 
showy  vestments,  and  with  little  respect 
to  the  non-conducting  properties  in  its 
character.  To  obtain  the  full  use  of 
silk  to  serve  thei)urpose  of  maintaining 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  it  ought  to  bo 


used  as  an  under-garment,  just  outside 
the  tianuels,  which  ai-e  next  to  the  skin. 
Cotton  and  linen  have  the  nonconduct- 
ing  property  in  a  somewhat  inferior 
degree,  but  form  valuable  auxiliaries, 
and  are  extensively  used. 

Next  in  importance  to  vestments  for 
the  body  are  comfortable  houses  for 
habitations.  Care,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  and  prudence  in 
the  selection  of  situations  for  building 
them,  are  of  great  importance  for  pro- 
tecting the  system  against  abstracting 
intiuences.  The  houses  of  the  poor  in 
many  situations  are  most  injurious  to 
the  general  healtli  of  the  inmates :  the 
lowest  and  most  humid  part  of  a  town 
is  usually  occupied  by  this  portion  of 
the  community,  close  to  a  stream  or 
river  exposed  to  occasional  intmdations, 
which  leave  the  houses  miserably  cold 
and  damp  receptacles,  primed  with  the 
elements  of  disease  and  death.  It  is  in 
localities  such  as  this  that  pestilential 
diseases  first  make  their  appearance, 
and  they  continue  to  linger  there  after 
they  have  left  more  favoured  situa- 
tions. 

It  has  always  been  held  that  insuffi- 
cient ventilation  and  the  crowding  of 
many  persons  together  in  small  apart- 
ments, has  been  a  i>iolific  cause  of  the 
spread  •  of  epidemic  disease,  when  it 
has  found  its  way  amongst  them.  That 
such  circumstances  should  be  delete- 
rious there  can  be  no  doulit,  but  from 
other  causes  besides  the  operation  of 
contagious  or  infectious  emanations. 
The  crowding  together  of  a  large  num- 
ber in  small  and  ill- ventilated  places 
causes  a  vitiation  of  the  air,  by  accu- 
mulation of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
expired  ;  and  the  inhalation  of  this 
adidterated  air  mars  the  dccom}iosiug 
ojierations  in  the  lungs,  and  thus  the 
blood  is  left  more  or  less  contaminated 
by  the  retention  of  what  ought  to  bo 
thrown  out,  and  tliere  is  thus  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  development  of  electricity 
for  the  su])port  of  vital  power.  The 
same  necessity  which  causes  tlie  crowd- 
ing together  will  often  cause  an  in- 
suificient  stipply  of  nutritious  food,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  extrication 
of  vital  electricity  during  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  also  attenuation  of 
the  composition  of  the  blood  from  the 
curtailed  supply  of  tlio  i)riniary  elements 
of  the  body.  'Siqicradded  to  these  un- 
favourable '  circumstances,  tlio  iloor  of 
the  little  apartment  may  bo  made  of 
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m\id  or  stone,  which,  from  careless  or 
filthy  hahits,  may  ho  kept  coustantly 
wet :  a  jioworfiil  agency  is  thus  created 
of  a  detracting  nature ;  the  feet,  or  some 
other  unprotected  portion  of  the  body, 
being  kept  in  contact  with  the  floor, 
will  permit  the    hingcontiinied  action 
of  this  good  non-conducting   medium, 
which  will   withdraw  the  electricity  in 
larger  purtions  than  will   be  consistent 
with    the   healthy  performance   of  the 
Autal  finictions.     It  will  ahvays  be  iin- 
]»ortant  to  protect  the  body  well  during 
sleep   from   all   abstracting  influences, 
as  then  the  operations  for  elimination 
of  electricity  are  much  less  active,  as 
respiration  and  digestion  arc  more  slowly 
performed.     Lying  on  a  damj)  bed  on 
this  account  will  be  very  injurious,  as 
the  electricity  would  be  withdi-awu  from 
the  body  to  promote  the   evaporation 
of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  bed 
clothes,     jiany  cases  of  severe  illness 
can  be  ti-aced  to  exposures  of  this  nature. 
In  marshy  districts,  where  endemic 
diseases  prevail,  some  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  considerably  elevated  above 
the  surface  by  means  of  wooden  pillars, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  evil  influences 
of  the  malarious  emanations  which  are 
sui>posed  to  ai-ise  around  them.     This 
expedient  has  been  adopted,   because, 
by  experience  and  observation,  it  has 
been  found  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  more  conducive  to  health  in   these 
countries  than    when  the    houses  are 
built  on  the  surface.     I  am  not  aware 
of  the  height  necessary  to  be  attained 
before  the  poison  is  divested  of  some 
of  its  virulence,  but   I  would  suspect 
that  a  much  higher  elevation  would  be 
requii-cd  for  a  honse  to  be  safe,  than  is 
consistent  with  the  convenience  of  ac- 
cess, before  getting  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  obscui-e  destroyer.     Although  it  is 
difficult,  with  the  view  hitherto   enter- 
tained, to  understand  how  the  elevation 
of  houses   on   pillars  of  wood   should 
cause  them  to  be  more   wholesome  in 
Inalarious  localities  than  those  wliich 
are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  gi-ound  ; 
yet,  on  the  principles  here  maintained, 
a  plausible  and  even  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  assigned.    The  wood  which  com- 
poses the  pillars  will,  in  tropif-al  regions, 
be  well  baked  by  the  heat,    and  the 
wood  thus  baked    is  converted  into  a 
good  non-conductor  of  electricity.*     A 

*  It  is  assumed  to  be  pluno:ed  into  a  soil  con- 
stantly wet;  and  what  is  to  prevent  the  elevation 
Of  water  by  capillary  attraction?— Kd.  G.\z. 


house  so  situated  is  in  a  great  measurt 
insidated,  and  the  inmates  are  thus 
defended  against  the  abstracting  j»owet 
of  the  c vajiorating  surface  below.  There 
is  a  security,  too,  tliat  the  floors  of  these 
elevated  houses  will  l)e  made  of  wood, 
and,  if  covered  witli  a  carpet,  the  wool 
will  still  further  provide  lor  the  insula- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  when  the  floore 
are  made  of  stoue,  which  of  itself  is  & 
good  conductor,  and  which  of  necessity 
must  be  near  the  surface,  and  will  be 
affected  with  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  will 
!  thus  provide  an  excellent  conductor  of 
i  electricit3',  which  will  act  on  any  part 
j  of  the  body  which  may  be  made  to  rest 
on  it.  Tiie  insulation  of  dwelling-houses 
in  marshy  districts  will,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, be  of  great  importance.  It  is  iu 
their  houses  that  people  pass  the  gi'eatet 
portion  of  their  time ;  and  if  they  were 
completely  separated  by  insulation  from. 
the  surface  around,  which,  by  the 
copious  evaporation,  is  subjected  to  a 
largely  diminished  electric  tension,  they 
might  escape  those  consequences  that 
depend  on  an  unfavourably  altered 
condition  in  the  electric  i-elations.  With 
reference  to  the  insulation  of  the  body 
when  out  of  doors,  as  the  feet  ai'c  more 
in  contact  with  the  eai'th  and  conduct- 
ing surfaces  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  it  will  evidently  be  important  to 
have  them  well  protected  with  good 
non-conducting  substances.  Wool  and 
leather  are  iu  common  use,  and  whea 
the  former  substance  is  kept  dry.  the 
object  is  pretty  well  accomplished. 
Gutta-percha  is  a  good  non-conductor, 
and  will  be  useful  wdiere  its  consistence 
is  not  affected  by  temperature. 

Nature  has  exercised  great  care  in 
adopting  means  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  electricity  from  the  animal  poitioc 
of  ci'eation.  In  those  cases  where  the 
hair  is  not  given  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  large 
amount  of  fatty  matter  is  deposited  ia 
the  cellular  substance  immediately  un- 
der the  skin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hog 
and  other  animals.  The  infant  of  out 
own  species,  too,  in  whom  vital  elec- 
tricity is  of  so  much  importance,  is  weli 
supplied  with  this  protecting  provision, 
as  all  the  salient  points  in  the  fi-ame  of 
the  little  being  are  buried  in  the  exn- 
berauce  of  its  own  fat,  displaying  tliat 
Wisdom  in  which  there  is  no  imperfec- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  a  contrivance,  at 
this  early  period  of  luiman  existence 
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to  provide  for  the  possible  neglect  of 
Tiunatural    and    improvident    parents. 
It  is  sometimes  melancholy  to  observe 
the  fatuitj'  of  some  parents  in  fashion- 
able life,  where  the  ])oor  little  creature 
is  often  exposed  to  the  chilling  effects 
of  a  northern  blast,  with  the  extremi- 
ties half  covered,  and  the  countenauce 
exhibiting    a    livid  aspect,   eloquently 
appealing  to  the    sympatiiies    of   the 
passer-by,  but    vainly    to  the   parent, 
who  is  the  slave  of  fashion,  aud  at  all 
hazards  must  have  her  boy  dressed  h 
la  mode.     There  is  a  persuasion   also 
in  some  quarters  that  children  are  im- 
proved by  exposure,  as  it  hardens  them 
against  the  cold;   but  in  the   case  of 
delicate  children,  who  are  less  favoiu'- 
ably  provided  by  nature,  this  hardening 
process  just  hardens  them  for  the  gi-ave. 
This  theoiy  will  have  a  particularly 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
contagion.     It  would  be  very  desirable 
■were  this  question  set  at  rest,  as  it  has 
been  long  observed  that  apprehension 
and  disturbance  of  the  mind    predis- 
pose to  what  have  hitherto  been  viewed 
as  infectious  diseases.      It  would   bo 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that   the  con- 
centrated emanations  from  the  bodies 
of  patients  labouring  under  fever  are 
innocuous  and  inoffensive,  as  experience 
has  long  proved  the  contrary  to  be  the 
truth ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  lass 
influential    than    they    are   commonly 
supposed  in  producing  mischief,   aud 
that  fever  is  more  usually  dependent 
on  the  altered  electric  relations  of  the 
body ;  and  these  alterations  may  be  con- 
sequent on  the  circumstances  and  in- 
fluences aflfecting  those  individuals  who 
may  be  living  in    near  proximity  to 
patients  labouring  under  fever.      For 
illustration,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sup- 
pose a  case : — A  member  of  a  numerous 
family  becomes  affected  with  fever ;  the 
members  of  this  family  have  the  same 
constitutions  and  the  same  predisposi- 
tions; they  eat  at  the  same  board,  they 
dwell  in  the  same  house,  they  are  clad, 
it  may  be,  ■«ith  the  same  fabric ;  and  in 
all  things    which    affect    them,   either 
morally  or  physically,  they  are  the  same. 
The  house  is  not  so  large  as  to  allow 
the  patient  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  other  members,  and,  conscious 
of  the  near  proximity  of  fever,  and  being 
firm  believers  in  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease,  they  are  filled  with  fear 
and  apprehension,  both  for  their  friend 
and  themselves.  They  can  neither  sleep 


nor  eat,  because  of  their  sympathies 
aud  alanns.  The  wakefulness  tends  to 
exhaust  the  nervous  energy,  and,  by 
the  disturbance  and  suspension  of  di- 
gestion, the  electricity  is  withheld  which 
might  have  been  evolved  had  this  pro- 
cess been  active  and  continuous ;  frera 
these  causes,  also,  the  nei-vous  sys- 
tem becomes  less  vigorous,  less  able 
to  continue  the  processes  of  assimila- 
tion, secretion,  and  excretion  ;  the  blood 
becomes  vitiated  by  the  elements 
that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  out  of 
it ;  and  hence  the  derangements  that 
might  constitute  fever. 

Independently  of  all  external  agency 
operating  on  the  body  in  the  fonn  of 
what  is  generally  viewed  as  contagion, 
there  are  in  my  opinion,  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed  above,  changes  in  the 
blood  sufficient  to  account  for  an  attack 
of  fever.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  physiologists  that  the  blood,  in  al- 
most all  diseases,  becomes  altered  and 
deranged.  The  nervous  system  is  the 
starting-point  of  disease ;  the  blood  is 
secondaiily  affected  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  the  nervous  system  to 
withdraw  from  it  those  elements  which 
ought  to  be  deposited  to  maintain  the 
body,  as  well  as  tliose  which  are  required 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions;  aud  the  solids  are  third  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  morbid  process. 
Diseased  action  in  the  solids  v.-ill  follow 
from  these  alterationsin  the  blood  sooner 
or  later,  and  that  to  a  smaller  or  larger 
extent  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  affected.  The  grosser 
elements  winch  are  left  in  this  fluid 
will  cause,  in  irritable  constitutions,  a 
stretching  of  the  coats,  and  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  calibre  of  the  capil- 
laiies,  before  the  increased  bulk  of  san- 
guineous fluid  can  pass  throtigli  them ; 
and  thus  constitute  the  ju'oximate  cause 
of  the  i)ain  in  Inflammation,  the  seat 
of  pain  and  inflammation  being  deter- 
mined by  the  tenuity  of  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  region  affected. 
The  jjropelliug  power  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  too,  will  be  called  into  increased 
exertion  to  press  the  grosser  sanguineous 
fluid  through  the  capillary  system,  and 
in  this  way  cause  the  development  of 
the  hard  and  resistant  puLse  of  acute 
disease. 

A'^egetahle  life,  in  my  opinion,  is 
maintained  on  the  same  principle  as 
animal  life,  but  in  a  less  vigorous  and 
more  modified  form,  and  the  diseases 
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Avluch  appear  in  this  portion  of  orga-  ' 
uiscd  structin-ps  arc  produced  in  a 
pomewluit  similar  manucr.  There  is 
tliis  diH'erence,  however,  in  the  case  of 
vegetable  Ht'e,  that  irce  electricity  is  in 
dispensable  to  its  existence,  whilst  ani- 
mal life  could  be  supported  (^uite  inde- 
liendcntly  of  it. 

On  contemplating  the  anatomical 
structure  of  vegetable  bodies,  the  atten- 
tive observer  will  perceive  that,  bow- 
ever  diversified  in  their  magnitude  and 
various  in  tlieir  haliitudes,  tiiere  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  their  structure, 
which  points  to  a  uniformity  in  the 
sources  of  their  vitality  and  nourish- 
ment. There  is  the  same  elongation  of 
fibres  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves — the 
same  tubulated  provision  for  carrying 
up  the  liq^uid  nutrition;  and,  if  the 
science  of  vegetable  physiology  were 
sufficiently  far  advanced  as  to  have  de- 
termined the  principle  of  vegetable 
life,  then  might  that  portion  of  the 
structure  of  the  plant  be  discovered 
which  is  destined  to  he  the  medium  of 
its  operation.  In  vegetable  as  in  ani- 
mal life,  there  is,  although  in  an  in- 
finitely smaller  degree,  evolution  of 
electricity;  and  tliis  arises  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  latent  electricity  being  set 
I'ree  during  the  decomposition  of  those 
elements  which  are  in  preparation  for 
being  assimilated  as  nourishment  to  the 
gi'owing  vegetation.  Before  electricity 
can  be  evolved  in  vegetable  existence, 
it  is  first  necessary  that  solar  or  free 
electricity  operate  on  the  plant,  and 
produce  chemical  action  ; .  and  it  is  by 
the  decomposition  produced  by  this 
chemical  action  that  latent  electricity  is 
liberated.  Solar  or  free  electricity, 
then,  is  the  prime  mover  in  vegetable 
life.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
rapidity  of  growth  which  results  tVom 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  that  which  is 
artificially  applied  by  other  means.  In- 
deed, electricity  has  frequently  been 
applied  directly  to  the  roots  of  plants 
witii  the  greatest  benefit.  The  vegeta- 
tion has  been  thereby  increased  more 
rapidly,  and  rendered  more  bulky ;  and 
so  sanguine  have  some  parties  been  in 
their  expectation  of  the  efficiency  of 
this  agent,  that  they  have  expected  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  necessity 
for  manure  would  no  longer  exist.  A 
^^Titer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for 
184:.")  stcates: — "]  have  long  looked  on 
all  manures  as  mere  conductois  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  roots,  and  thatjust  in  pro- 


portion as  they  possess  this  quality  are 
they  good  or  bad."  .  .  .  "  I  believed  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  all 
such  dirty  and  expensive  appliances 
would  bo  superseded  by  electricity." 

I  cannot  understand  on  what  grounds 
this  writer  can  expect  that  electricity 
can  contain  the  constituents  of  vegeta- 
ble bodies,  so  as  to  render  its  exclusive 
agency  sufficient  to  supply  vegetable 
substance.  The  primary  constituents 
of  vegetable  bodies  are  supplied  by 
the  soil;  and,  when  tiie  soil  lails,  the 
manure  is  used  for  the  substitution  of 
that  which  is  wanting.  During  the 
gi-owth  of  a  plant,  electricity  makes  the 
selection  of,  then  attracts,  and  finally 
appro])riates  the  vegetable  constituents. 
By  directing  electricity  to  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  that  which  nature  supplies 
is  further  supplimented,  and  the  plants 
are  thereby  enabled  to  extract  more 
vigorously  from  the  soil  those  consti- 
tuents which  are  required  to  form  the 
growing  structure. 

In  carrying  out  these  views,  it  will  re- 
sult that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  electricity  apj)lied  to  tiie  plants — up 
to  a  certain  point — and  the  amount  of 
nourishment  present  to  be  taken  up,  so 
will  be  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation ;  audit  may  be  presumed  that 
a  given  portion  of  this  fluid  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  of  the  structure 
and  organisation  of  the  plant.  It  will 
result,  also,  that,  in  j^i'oportion  to  the 
speed  with  wliich  a  bulky  vegetable 
arrives  at  maturity,  so  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  a  large  supply  of  electricity 
to  separate  the  gi-eat  number  of  consti- 
tuents which  will  be  required  to  form 
the  plant.  The  potato  is  a  plant  of 
this  rapid  growing  character;  it  sends 
forth  a  thick  stem,  with  an  abundant 
foliage,  that  spreads  out  in  the  greatest 
luxm-iance,  and  produces  at  the  roots 
bulbous  bodies,  whicli  acquire  a  large 
size  in  a  very  short  period.  In  propor- 
tion, then,  to  the  rapidity  of  gi-owth  and 
the  bulk  attained  by  a  vegetable  body, 
so  will  be  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
electric  agency  to  effect  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  jnimary  constituents  whicli 
produce  the  increase  of  bulk. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  po- 
tato will  require  a  proportionally  large 
quantity  of  tliis  instrumeutahty,  as  well 
for  securing  the  projter  size  of  the  tu- 
bers as  lor  tlie  integrity  of  their  organi- 
zation ;  and  it  will  follow,  that  if  this 
living  principle  of  vegetation  be  with- 
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Leld,  or  be  inadequately  supplied,  then 
-will  botli  tl)e  oiganizatiou  and  the  size 
te  uut'avourably  atlected.  lu  this  maii- 
Der  may  have  beeu  jiroduced  the  disease 
which  operated  so  destructively  ou  this 
■useful  plant  a  few  years  ago;  When  an 
examination  is  made  of  the  anatomical 
stmctiirc  of  the  healthy  potato  by  the 
microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  cells  of  a  hexagonal  shape,  and  filled 
■with  starch  granules  of  diflereut  sizes, 
and  these,  with  the  envelope  of  the  tu- 
bere,  constitutes  the  whole  potato  On 
subjecting  a  potato  with  the  disease 
as  it  appeared  some  time  ago  to  the 
same  examination,  its  condition  was 
Tery  much  altered  :  in  one  stage  of  its 
progress  to  destruction  the  cells  con 
tinned  to  exhibit  their  hexagonal  shape, 
but  in  place  of  being  filled  with  granules 
of  starch  in  their  usual  state,  they  were 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  small 
dark  bodies,  which  had  scai-cely  any  of 
the  primary  principles  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  starch.  In  a  po- 
tato still  nearer  destruction,  the  starch 
gi'anules  were  totally  absent,  and,  wliere 
they  had  not  degenerated  into  complete 
disorganization,  the  cells  had  become 
changed,  and  had  lost  their  usual  form. 
In  considering  this  tlieory,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  nothing  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  heat  —  electricity  —  is 
indispensable  to  vegetable  existence : 
^ut  there  is  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  it  operates.  Ihere  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  liowever,  that 
its  operation  is  after  tlie  manner  of  the 
processes  with  electricity  in  philosophi- 
cal experiments.  By  directing  attention 
to  the  ultimate  roots  of  vegetables,  they 
appear,  both  in  their  structure  and  dis- 
tribution, to  favour  the  idea  that  their 
duty  in  tlie  vegetable  economy  had  some 
Telation  to  the  attraction  of  electricity. 
If  the  part  assigned  the  roots  be  merely 
to  provide  a  conduit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  their  construction 
■would  not  be  as  we  find  them.  Instead 
of  being  dense  in  their  construction, 
and  tei-miuated  by  elongated  and  attenu- 
ated points,  they  would  be  more  evi- 
dently tubular  in  their  fonn,  and  spongy 
in  their  terminal  points,  to  enable  them 
to  absorb  the  food  and  convey  it  to  the 
plants.  Tlie  artificial  contrivances 
■nsuallyconstructed  aselectric  conductors 
Tiniformly  terminate  in  points,  as  in  rliis 
fonn  tliisy  more  effectually  attract  elec- 
tricity from  the  clouds.  The  delicate 
fibres  also  wliich  are  so  numerous  about 


the  roots  of  the  greatest  number  of 
plants  seem  to  have  a  like  duty  to  per- 
fonn,  as  they  permeate  the  soil,  and 
present  numerous  points  for  attracting 
electricity.  The  potato  is  most  abun- 
dantly provided  in  tliis  respect.  It  has 
numerous  elongations  of  the  roots,  which, 
are  plentifully  covered  witli  these  hair- 
like fibres,  and  are  remarkably  so  fur- 
nished just  at  their  terminations,  forai- 
ing  the  a])pearance  of  a  brush.  In  all 
probability  the  elongations  from  the 
roots  of  those  vegetables  cojitain  arrange- 
ments analogous  to  the  electric,  where 
decomposition  of  the  com])Ound  liodies 
in  the  soil  around  them  is  effected,  and 
the  assimilation  and  appropriation  of 
those  constituents  which  form  the  several 
portions  of  the  plant,  the  needle-shaped 
fibres  spreading  all  around,  attracting 
the  necessary  supply  of  electric  fluid. 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount 
of  assimilating  jiower  required,  and 
admit  that  electricity  is  that  power  for 
producing  the  constituents  of  tlie  potato 
from  the  compound  bodies  which 
surround  it  during  its  growth,  and  tliat 
the  tuber  is  completed  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  it  will  at  once  a])pear 
that  the  means  for  attracting  it  must  be 
equal  to  tlie  necessity.  The  abundance 
of  hair-like  fibres  supplied,  and  their 
apparent  adaptation  as  electric  at- 
tractors.  indicate  that  a  large  su])ply  is 
obtained. 

By  glancing  at  the  composition  of 
the  tubes  of  the  potato  ]daut,  we  find 
that  a  great  part  of  its  bulk  is  formed  of 
starch  granules,  which  are  composed  of 
tlie  three  primary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon ;  but  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  do  not  exist  in  these  granules 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  in 
water,  neither  do  the  oxygen  and 
carbon  exist  in  proportions  to  fbnii 
carbonic  acid.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  simply  appropriated,  but  must  be 
produced  by  the  ilecomposition  of  the 
bodies  suriounding  them.  This  con- 
sideration indicates  that  a  large  amount 
of  electricity  is  required  in  the  growing 
])rocess  of  this  vegetable,  as  at  a  single 
plant  there  are  frequently  a  great  many 
tubers. 

Now  admitting  the  correctness  of 
these  views,  it  will  hai>pen,  that  unless 
a  sufficient  supply  of  electricity  be  pre- 
sented to  accoiuplish  tlie  decomposing 
and  assimilating  pi'ocess,  the  plant  must 
sull'er  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
withheld.     It  Mas  in  all  probability  ou 
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this  principle  that  disease  iu  the  potato 
arose. 

Free  electricity  pervades  every  body, 
and  it  is  trom  bodies  near  them  thnt 
vegetables  are  suiiplied  witli  this  Huid. 
It  will  Jbllow,  then,  that  any  cause  wlii(;h 
to  a  certain  degree  diverts  this  free 
electricity  from  a  region  where  there 
ai'e  active  vegetable  operations,  ]n'oduc- 
ing  low  electric  tcusiou,  or  in  other 
words  cansing  it  to  be  highly  negative, 
then  will  these  o])eratious  of  Assimila- 
tion and  a.ppro))riation  be  marred,  be- 
canse  of  the  abstraction  of  that  anionnt 
of  electric  power  which  is  indispensable 
to  supply  vegetahle  currents,  to  provide 
the  primary  elements,  and  to  maintain 
those  operations  which  are  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  organization  of  the 
plant,  in  the  diseased  potatoes  it  was 
found  that  the  nutrition  was  defective, 
that  there  was  not  a  sulHcient  number 
of  constituents  to  build  up  and  peri'ect 
the  structure  of  the  tubers,  and  hence 
the  speedy  decomposition  which  this 
plant  exhibited  to  such  an  unfortunate 
extent  a  few  years  ago. 

The  disease  which  still  a]ipears  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  potato  plant  does 
not  depend  on  the  existence  of  the  cause 
which  at  first  produced  the  general 
failure.  The  plant  at  that  time  became 
deteriorated  in  its  organizatiou,  and 
when  it  has  been  employed  to  reproduce 
a  succee(bng  crop,  it  communicates  that 
delicacy  of  structure  which  causes  it 
speedily  to  decay.  The  potato  is  placed 
somewhat  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
debilitated  and  dissipated  of  our  own 
race,  who  communicate  to  their  pjro- 
geny  the  impress  of  themselves — that 
state  of  body  which  causes  them  readily 
to  become  diseased.  In  so  far  as  regards 
the  ])otato,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
every  succeeding  crop  will  acquire  addi- 
tional strength,  by  which  it  will  idti- 
mately  be  fortified  to  resist  the  dis 
ease. 

Now,  what  are  those  influences  which 
may  have  operated  to  cause  this  low 
tension  of  electricity  ?  Long  absence  of 
the  rays  of  tlie  sun;  over-radiation  of  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  unequal  distrilnition  of  electric 
fluid  in  portions  of  the  earth  by  some 
imknown  working  of  the  terrestrial  cur- 
rents ;  and  possibly  some  iniusual  vol- 
canic action,  producing  an  accumula- 
tion iu  one  region,  and  thereby  causing 
a  hurtful  diminution  in  another. 


IIECAPITUL.\T10N. 

1st.  That    heat   and    electricity    are  1/ 
identical,  as  the  one  can  be  converted 
into  tlie  other. 

id.  That  a  large  volume  of  electricity 
surroiuids  every  primary  constituent  of 
matter,  especially  that  form  of  matter 
which  constitutes  the  gaseous  bodies. 

od.  That  animal  heat  is  supported 
by  the  electricity  liberated  from  the 
]irimary  constituents  of  matter  during 
the  processes  of  respiration,  digestion, 
and  assimilation. 

4th.  That  electricity  is  evolved  dur- 
ing these  processes  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  «"hich  is  evolved  during 
the  action  of  a  galvanic  arrangement. 

oth.  That  electricity  and  nervous 
power  are  analogous,  if  not  identical ; 
as  the  action  of  the  one  can  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  the  other.=i: 

(ith.  That  the  majority  of  diseases 
are  caused  either  by  the  sudden  ab- 
straction or  slow  abduction  of  electricity 
from  the  body. 

7th.  That  alow  state  of  electric  ten- 
sion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pro- 
duced either  by  the  operation  of  evapo- 
ration or  some  occult  movement  in  the 
great  internal  ciu'rents  of  the  earth,  is 
the  remote  cause  of  ejjidemic  and  pes- 
tilential diseases. 

8th.  That  occasional  and  ordinaiy 
diseases  are  produced  by  the  sudden, 
abstraction  or  slow  abduction  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  body,  or  its  undue 
eliuiination  during  the  vital  processes. 

9th.  That  since  electricity  is  so  essen^ 
tial  to  the  integrity  of  the  vital  opera- 
tions, it  is  indispensable  that  measures 
he  talceu  to  promote  its  evolution  and 
prevent  over-radiation. 

lOth.  That  electricity  is  the  source  of 
vitality  in  vegetable  life. 

11th.  That  electricity  is  attracted  by 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  and 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  electric 
fluid  does  the  jilant  extract  its  consti- 
tuents from  the  soil. 


*  This  conclusion  is,  in  our  judg-nient,  not 
justified  by  facts.  Nervous  power  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  any  thing  but  7ierve.  Electricity 
may  he  transmitted  by  a  variety  of  conductors, 
organic  and  inorffanic,  and  of  these,  nerve  is  one 
of  the  worst.  Animals  which  evolve  electricity 
are  provided  with  distinct  organs  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  nervous  power,  milk,  urine,  and  bile 
are  secreted  from  blood.  Electiiiify,  in  any 
form,  cannot  produce  these  or  similar  results. 
They  resemlde  each  other  in  traversing  their 
respective  conductors  with  equal  rapidity,  but 
this  is  not  sutRcicnt  to  establish  their  identity. 
—  V.D.  G.\z. 
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12th.  That  vegetables  of  rapid  growth 
requii'c  a  large  supply  of  electricity  to 
secure  their  perfection  and  completion  ; 
and  the  potato  is  a  plant  of  this  kind. 

13th.  That  the  disease  in  tlie  potato 
was  produced  by  -want  of  nutrition. 

1-ith.  That  the  want  of  nutrition  arose 
from  defective  electric  agency. 

loth.  That  the  cause  of  the  deficiency 
of  this   agency  was  those   abstracting 
influences  which  produced  low  tension 
of  electricity 
Ayr,  June  4, 1S51. 


ESSAY   OX 

"MENSTRUATIOX 

IN    SOME   OF   ITS   PHTSIOLOGICAX    AUD 
PATHOLOGICAL   EELATIONS. 

By  ADOLPnrs  Hannovee,  M.D., 
Of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

\Tran8laied  by   Edmund   Hansen.^ 

Paet   I. 

Although  since  the  time  when  Bis- 
chofF  published  his  valuable  Treatise  on 
the  periodical  maturation  and  dis- 
charge of  the  ovum  from  the  ovarv 
of  the  Mammiferae,  no  small  number  of 
observations  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
published,  these  have  but  little  for- 
warded the  results  already  obtained, 
and  consequently  they  have  not  upon 
the  whole  been  of  any  gi-eat  importance 
to  physiological  or  medical  science. 
The  reason  of  tliis  is  pi-obably,  that  this 
matter  having  been  considered  to  have 
been  sufficiently  elucidated  as  regards 
the  lower  animals,  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  proving  a  complete  analogy 
in  the  human  1:)eing.  The  observations 
of  the  occurrence  in  the  latter  have 
been  necessarily  accidental,  wliereas  in 
the  former  they  could  be  made  experi- 
mentally at  any  moment. 

It  has  been  proved  tliat  in  animals  a 
mature  ovum  leaves  tlie  ovary  at  the 
time  of  each  i)eriodical  heat  or  cestrus  ; 
that  the  ovum  so  discliarged  then 
enters  the  fallopian  tube ;  and  that 
this  discharge  of  tlie  ovum  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  a  corpus 
luteum.  Up  to  tlie  present  time,  no 
proof  has  been  furnished  that  the  ova 
are  discharged  at  any  other  periods. 
AVhether  the  ovum  be  further  developed, 
or  perish,  depends  on  the   concurrence 


of  copulation  with  its  liberation  from 
the  ovary,  and  its  consequent  contact 
with  tlie  spermatozoon. 

It  is  known  that  coi-jiora  lutea  may 
be  found  in  virgins;  and  that  recent 
corpora  lutea,  and  ova  sufficiently 
mature  to  quit  the  ovary,  have  been 
met  with  in  women. who  liave  died 
immediately  after  menstruation,  when 
no  act  of  copulation  had  preceded.  It 
cannot,  however,  as  yet  lie  affirmed, 
that  whenever  a  woman  has  died  imme- 
diately after  menstiniation,  a  recent  cor- 
pus luteum  or  mature  ovum  has  invari- 
ably been  discoverable.  The  instances, 
nevertheless,  in  which  these  phenomena 
have  been  found  coincident,  are  already 
pretty  numerous.  Within  the  last  tea 
years,  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  this  point,  so  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  author,  so  fai*  as  I 
know,  mentions  having  failed  to  observe 
a  recent  corpus  luteum  in  the  body  of  a 
woman  in  whom  menstruation  had 
occurred  shortly  before  death.  During 
the  time  that  as  Second  Physician  to  the- 
Royal  Frederick  Hospital,  I  conducted 
the  post-mortem  examinations,  I  made 
several  observations  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  some  of  which  I  do  not  liesitate  to 
communicate. 

In  a  girl  17  years  of  age,  whose  vii-- 
ginity  was  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  uterus  and  the  integrity  of  the 
hymen,  and  wiio  had  always  meu- 
sti'uated  regularly,  (when  last  was 
unknown),  there  was  found  near  the 
surface  ?of  the  right  ovary  a  corpus 
luteum  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  consist- 
ing of  a  yellow  sac  filled  with  reddish 
serum.  The  ovary  at  tliis  point  pre- 
sented a  scarlike  indentation,  and  its 
structure  was  congested. 

The  following  case  is  still  more  exact. 
Death  took  place  fourteen  days  after 
menstruation  had  commenced.  The 
catamenial  discharge  had  entirely 
ceased.  It  seems  as  if  the  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  uterus, 
which  attends  menstruation  and  is 
considered  as  a  sign  of  the  formation  of 
a  decidua,  also  extended  to  tlie  mem- 
brane of  the  tube  througli  wliicli  the 
ovum  had  passed.  The  liistoiy  of  the 
case  is  not  without  interest. 

E.  S.,  a  servant-girl,  27  years  of  age, 
formerly  of  a  healthy  colour,  had  always 
menstruated  regularly  and  copiously. 
Slie  had  suffered  for  several  days  from 
weakness,  heaviness  in  tlie  liead,  deaf- 
ness on  the  left  side,    and  disturbed 
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sleep.     Six  days  before  she  came  into 
the  Hospital  (Sept.  :^Oth,  184??),  she  had 
fainted  after  haviiigf  descended  a   stair- 
ease    of  ineonsidorable   heif;rht.      Tliis 
had  occurred  once  before,  about  tbree 
years  jireviously  ;  on  recoveiy  she  had 
then  felt  a  sense  of  oppression  at  the 
epiEfastrium,    ■which    was     relieved   by 
vomiting  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood. 
The   luematcmesis  ceased  in  the  course 
of  two  days  :  it  returned  on  the  20th  of 
September,  when  she  vomited  a  quan- 
tity of  black   coagnla.     In  a  few  days 
afterwaids   she    ]iassed   a  black   mass 
by  the  bowels.     "When   in  the  hospital 
she  complained  of  headache,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  giddiness,   a   feeling  of  faint- 
ness  on  assuming  the  erect  posture,  pal- 
pitations, and  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties.    The  eighth  dorsal   vertebra  was 
tender  to  the  touch.     Pressure  iu  the 
epigastrium  did  not  cause  pain.     Per- 
cussion in  the  region  of  the  heart  was 
obscure  over  a  lai'ge   space.     The  bel 
lows  murmur  was  audible  with  the  first 
sound,  and  in  the  carotid  arteries.    The 
face,  tongue,  and  gums,  were  extremely 
pallid.     Meustnaation  had  appeared  on 
the  2yth  of  September,  without  altering 
her  condition.     The   hfematemesis  con- 
tinued during  the  first  day  she  was  in 
the  hospital ;  it  then  ceased  altogether. 
The  motions,  which  at  fii'st  were  black, 
afterwards  became  rare,  and  passed  from 
her  involuntarily  alter  the  administra- 
tion of  several  purgatives.     Seven  days 
before    death,    continually    increasing 
delirium  a]ipeared ;    she    became     ex- 
tremely   restless,  thi-owing  about    her 
head  and   arms,   screaming,   and  com- 
plaining of  pains  in  the  head  and  neck. 
Sleep  disturbed.      Urine  jiassing  invo- 
luntarily    The  pulse,  at  first  chlorotic 
and  weak,  became   quick,   soft,   and  at 
last  very  small.     The  means  emploj^ed, 
besides  ]iurgatives,  were  iced  water,  with 
tonics :  Clysma  foetidum,  sinapisms,  and 
a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.     She 
died  on  the  11th  of  October:  1843. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was 
made  twenty-four  hoin-s  after  death. 
Kigidity  was  apparent.  The  whole  body 
was  very  pale.  The  follicles  around 
the  nipples  were  greatly  developed, 
especially  on  the  right  side.  The  dura 
mater  was  pale.  The  sinuses  contained 
only  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  The 
arachnoid  was  smooth.  The  superior 
borders  of  the  hemispheres  exhibited 
the  usual  gi-anulated  bodies.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  pia  mater  were  nearly  blood- 


less ;  at  the  posterior  parts  tliey  con- 
tained pink  blood.  The  substance  of 
the  brain  was  firm  and  bloodless.  The 
ventricles  contained  a  snuill  quantity 
of  serum.  The  cerebclhuu  was  e(pially 
exsanguine,  but  otlierwise  nonnal.  The 
spinal  canal  was  not  permitted  to  be 
o])ened. 

The  right  pleural  sac  contained  about 
a  quart  of  clear  yellow  scrum ;  the  left 
a  smaller  quantity,  'fhe  lungs  presented 
a  pale  blue  and  pink  colour  on  the  sur- 
face ;  posteriorly  they  were  ocdematous. 
In   other  respects  they  were   liealthy. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
was  ])ale.    The  pericardium  contained  a 
small   quantity   of    clear    serum.     The 
lieart  was  rather  large ;  the  right  ven- 
tricle was  filled  with  liquid  blood,  the 
left  contained  a  fibrous  coaguhuu.    The 
endocardium  was  pale.     Tlic  muscular 
structure  firm,  and  of  a  pink  colour. 
The  liver,  of  a  natural  form  and  con- 
sistency, contained  but  a  small  quantity 
of    thin    light-coloured     blood.       The 
biliary  ducts  were  rendered  very  distinct 
from  their  being,  as  was  also  the  gall- 
bladder, filled  with  thin  greenish-black 
bile.     The  spleen  was  small,  healthy  in 
structure,  and  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tliin  light-coloin-ed  lilood. 
The   pancreas  was  firm    and   natural. 
The  kidneys  were  of  the  ordinary  size, 
very  firm  and  pale ;  the  blood  tliey  con- 
tained   was    thin    and    light- coloured. 
The  blood    in  the   right  kidney  was, 
however,   somewhat  redder  than  that 
in  the  left.     The  bladder  was  empty, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  jmle.     The 
stomach  presented  its  normal  size  and 
shape;  its  mucous  membrane  was  pale, 
its  fundus  somewhat  rough  and  covered 
with  a  great  quantity  of  tough  mucus  ; 
on  the  lesser  curvature  was  a  spot  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pink  coloin*,  pre- 
senting rays  converging  to  the  centre.* 
The  mucous  coat  was  healthy. 


*  I  do  not  consider  that  we  should  regrard  as 
cicatrices  of  former  ulcers  the  appearances 
generally  termed  cicatrices  of  the  mucous  niem- 
bianc,  which  consist  of  line  conver<fent  radii. 
On  the  contrary,  these  should  be  considered  to 
be  incipient  ulcerations.  The  former  opinion 
has  been  founded  on  the  apparent  similarity 
of  the  cicatrices  of  the  stomach  with  those  of 
the  skin,  but  cicatrices  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  (if  ulcers  on  a  mucous  membrane 
can  cicatrize  in  the  same  manner  as  ulcers  on 
the  skin)  do  not  present  these  appearances,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing;  them  with  healed 
typhoid  or  phthisical  ulcers.  Moreover,  the 
above  opinion  is  not  based  on  observation,  having 
originated  entirely  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Btclard,  who  believed  that  he  suttcred  from  an 
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The  jejnrmra  and  ileum  were  piub, 
but  not  injected  with  blood.  The 
Peyeriau  frlands  were  distinct,  but  not 
prominent.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine  was  in  a  natural 
state,  with  the  exception  of  several  pink 
spots.  The  fffices  were  dark-coloured. 
The  hymen  was  very  distinctly  entire. 
The  orifice  of  the  vagina  just  permitted 
the  insertion  of  a  finger.  Its  mucous 
membrane  was  pale,  and  the  rugae  pro- 
minent. The  labia  minoi-a  were  elon- 
gated, oedematous,  and  iirojecting  beyond 
the  labia  majora.  The  substance  of 
the  uterus  was  firm.  The  os  uteri  was 
oblong.  The  cavity  of  the  iiterus  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  fluid  and 
coagulated  blood.  The  left  ovary  con- 
tained several  hydatid-like  bodies,  and 
one  single  radiated  body.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  left  fallopian  tube 
was  pale,  and  could  be  easily  scraped 
off.  The  right  ovary  contained,  besides 
seyeral  hydatid-like  bodies,  two  small 
yellow  radiated  bodies,  about  one  line 
in  circumference.  On  its  anterior  sur- 
face, not  far  from  its  external  extremity, 
there  was  detected  a  minute  orifice ; 
this  led  into  a  small  cavity  about  the 
size  of  a  ])ea;  its  parietes  were  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  it  contained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  reddish  fluid  blood.  In  the 
middle  of  the  right  fallopian  ti:be  there 
was  observed  a  small  quantity  of  a 
white  soft  membranaceous  substance. 
Its  mucous  membrane  was  slightly 
thickened. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  above- 
mentioned  supposition  of  the  discharge 
of  an  ovixm  from  the  ovaiy  at  each 
menstruation,  that  post-mortem  exami- 
nations have  not  discovered  a  series  of 
corpora  lutca  differing  in  size  and  de- 
velopment,  coiTesponding  to  previous 


ulcer  in  the  stomach,  and  in  whom  after  death 
such  a  cicatrix  (?)  was  found.  Beclard's  case, 
however,  when  closely  examined,  presents  symp- 
toms which  much  more  closely  resemble  those 
of  an  incipient  ulcer  than  of  one  that  had  i)ro- 
gressed  so  far  as  to  have  left  a  cicatrix.  Finally, 
the  co-existence  of  ulcers  and  cicatrices  in  tlie 
same  stomach  are  further  arguments  ag-ainst 
the  previous  opinion. 

Ulcers  in  the  stomach  are  probably  formed  in 
this  way  :— the  mucous  membrane  gfives  way 
at  some  point,  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue  is 
probably  condensed,  and  by  tlie  peristaltic  action 
of  the  muscular  coat  the  cdecs  of  the  ruptured 
membrane  are  further  separated  from  each  other, 
the  lesion  at  tlie  same  time  extendina:  deeper. 
Tlie  suhseqiient  changes,  e.  q.  the  adhesion  to 
adjacent  parts,  &c.,  are  readily  accounted  for; 
but  the  pathogenetic  question,  why  the  disease 
80  frequently  attacks  the  lesser  arch,  remains 
hitherto  unanswered. 


menstrual  periods.  This  objection  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  on  reading  BischoflTs 
Treatise.  The  first  person  who  brought 
it  forward  was  H.  Meckel,  who  also 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  tlie  state- 
ment of  Ritchie,  Paterson,  and  Warwick, 
that  the  formation  of  a  decidua  is  quite 
independent  of  fecundation,  and  is  coin- 
cident with  the  maturation  of  a  Graafian 
vesicle.  Meckel  founds  his  objection 
on  the  chronology  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
In  woman,  the  Graafian  vesicle,  when 
ripe  for  bursting,  has  generally  attained 
a  diameter  of  from  six  to  eight  lines. 
These  are  also  the  dimensions  of  the 
corpus  luteum  subsequently  formed. 
Vesicles  smaller  than  this  Meckel  con- 
siders immature.  At  the  end  of  nine 
months  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum 
is  only  from  four  to  two  and  a  half  lines ; 
this  was  observed  by  Meckel  in  four 
women  who  died  of  puerperal  fever  soon 
after  delivery.  If,  then,  an  ovum  be 
detached  at  every  menstruation,  a  link, 
or  a  series,  between  these  two  sizes 
should  have  been  found ;  such  was  not 
the  case :  indeed,  the  older  corpora  lutea 
which  were  found,  besides  the  more 
recent,  had  diameters  only  of  from  half 
to  two  lines.  Hence,  Meckel  inferred 
that  the  emission  of  ova  from  the  ovary, 
and  the  formation  of  corpora  lutea,  do 
not  take  place  at  periods  of  four  weeks, 
but  at  longer  intervals, — perhaps  from 
nine  to  twelve  months;  peculiarities  of 
constitution  being  at  the  same  time 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  observations  upon  which  Meckel 
founded  his  conclusions  appear  to  me 
to  be  far  from  conclusive.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
mature  vesicle,  or  of  the  fi-esh  corpus 
luteum,  his  statements  are  founded 
partly  on  his  own  observations,  partly 
upon  those  of  Weber  and  Bischoff. 
Weber  found  a  corpus  luteum  measTU-ing 
eight  lines  long,  and  five  broad,  in  a 
girl  who  had  been  in  coitu  seven  days 
before  her  death.  The  time  of  the  last 
menstruation  was  not  stated.  Bischoff 
observed  a  corpus  luteum  twenty-one 
days  old,  having  a  diatneter  of  eight 
lines.  Now  in  these  two  cases  the 
dunensions  given  are  alike,  although 
their  ages  difier,  or  are  at  least  imper- 
fectly recorded.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  six  instances  which  Meckel 
has  liimsolf  observed.  In  the  first  a 
mature  vesicle  was  found,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  eight  lines,  in  a  woman  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  who  had  not  men- 
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Struiitecl  for  three  months.  In  the 
bccontl,  a  Tosicle  eight  lines  in  lenf,'tli 
uud  live  in  breadth  wa«  I'omul  in  the 
ovary  of  a  woman  lit'ty-ono  years  ot'  age, 
who  had  nienstruated  fourteen  days 
before  she  died.  In  Uie  third  case,  an 
ovum  of  the  size  of  two  lines  was  found 
in  the  uteiiis  of  a  woman  thirty  years 
of  age.  Here  menstruation  was  not 
noted ;  nevertheless,  he  believes  that 
detachment  had  taken  place  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  days  before  dcatli.  In 
the  right  ovary  a  corpus  luteum  was 
discovered  having  a  measurement  of 
eight  lines  in  length  and  five  in  width. 
Tlie  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  girl  twenty- 
two  years  of  ago,  whoso  meiistruation 
had  not  been  noted,  in  wliom  a  corjnis 
luteum  was  observed  between  six  and 
seven  lines  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half 
in  thickness.  In  the  lifth  ease,  a  corpus 
luteimi  seven  lines  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth  was  discovered  in  the  ovary 
of  a  woman  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  was  said  to  have  menstruated  two 
days  before  her  death,  but  who,  from 
the  state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable had  miscarried.  Finally,  the  sixth 
case  was  that  of  a  woman  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  who  liad  menstruated  three 
weeks  before  she  died,  and  slightly  also 
on  the  day  preceding  her  deatli ;  in  tins 
case  a  Graafian  vesicle  having  a  diameter 
of  three  and  a  half  lines  was  observed. 
I  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  the  very 
different  anatomical  characters  of  the 
coi-pora  lutea  here  mentioned;  I  will 
only  direct  attention  to  their  different 
or  imperfectly  stated  ages;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  Meckel  has  brought  them 
together  as  representations  of  fully 
developed  corpora  lutea. 

Meckel's  arguments  seem  still  weaker, 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  all  the 
above  mentioned  cases  two  only  pre- 
sented old  corpora  lutea,  besides  mature 
vesicles.  Thus,  his  first  observation 
was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  not  men- 
struated for  three  months,  in  whom  a 
mature  Graafian  vesicle  eight  lines  in 
diameter,  and  six  old  corpora  lutea, 
were  found.  In  his  sixth  instance  also, 
besides  a  Graafian  vesicle  of  three  and 
a  half  lines  in  diameter  there  were  found 
eight  old  corpora  lutea.  These  ancient 
corpora  lutea  arc  generally  stated  to 
vary  in  size  from  half  to  three  lines, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  their  anato- 
mical structure,  or  of  the  time  whence 
they  might  possibly  have  dated. 

Besides,    I    doubt  wlicthcr    we   can 


justly  compare  the  corpora  lutea  of 
jtregnant  with  those  in  nonpregnant 
women;  for  it  is,  as  ^leckel  himself 
admits,  very  jjrobablc  tliat  they  are 
dilferently  constituted  under  tliese  two 
dilferent  conditions,  so  tliat  theii'  pro- 
duction is  slower  in  pregnancy  than 
otherwise.  Meckel  also  allows  that  the 
clianges  occurring  in  corpora  lutea 
during  tlie  first  tln-ee  or  four  months 
are  unknown  to  himself.  Even  among 
tlie  olde]-  corpora  lutea  we  should  look 
lor  a  certain  concatenation  according  as 
they  originate  from  successive  men- 
struations, with  an  interval  of  four  weeks 
between  each,  or  from  difi'erent  preg- 
nancies having  variations  in  their  ages 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  months  or  more. 
Meckel,  however,  has  sliown  no  such 
gradation.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  in  the  same  ovaiy  tliere  may  be 
found  several  old  corpora  lutea  of  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  size  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  might  be  supposed  that 
they  were  of  the  same  age,  had  we  not 
sufiiciejit  reason  to  believe  that  the 
shrinking  of  the  corpora  lutea  of  preg- 
nant women  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly  during  the  first  fom-  weeks  than 
subsequently,  and  that  after  an  uncertain 
time  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine 
the  dates  of  diflercnt  corpora  lutea.  Did 
not  this  rapid  shi'iuking  take  place  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  earlier  weeks, 
fresh  and  large  corpora  lutea  would 
more  frequently  be  met  with  in  post- 
mortem examinations.  Moreover,  the 
conclusion  may  as  reasonably  be  drawn 
from  the  two  above  mentioned  cases, 
and  also  from  the  other  observations  "by 
Meckel,  tliat  the  detachment  of  the 
ovum  has  nothing  to  do  with  menstru- 
ation, but  takes  place  independently  of 
that  function;  a  conclusion  the  proba- 
bility of  which  scarcely  any  one  wUl 
admit,  considering  the  amount  of  evi- 
dence which  is  opposed  to  it,  and  which 
will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

With  still  more  justice  may  the  objec- 
tion be  urged  against  Bischoft"s  theory, 
that  the  number  of  old  corpora  lutea 
is  so  small,  and  so  open  to  variation.* 
As  women  gen^'aUy  menstruate  thii- 


*  The  larn:est  number  of  distinct  corpora  lutea 
(besides  various  coloured  deposits)  in  which  a 
regular  gradation  as  fruin  successive  menstrua- 
tions could  be  discerned,  was  observed  by  myself 
in  both  ovaries  of  a  young  woman  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  had  menstruated  shortly 
before  death,  which  took  place  from  poisoning'. 
She  had  never  been  pregnant,  but  her  virginity 
was  a  matter  of  doubt. 
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teen  times  a  year,  thirteen  coqiora  lutea 
should  be  found  in  the  ovaries  of  girls 
who  have  menstruated  one  year;  but 
this  number  will  scarcely  ever  be  found 
even  in  older  women.  Moreover,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  recognise  any 
trace  of  cor]iora  lutea  in  the  black  and 
yellow  deposits  observed  in  the  ovaries, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  detect  the  signs 
of  the  discharge  of  ova  in  the  cicatrix- 
like  indentations  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
ovary.  We  must  impute  the  defect  to 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  corpus  luteum  with  regard 
to  its  external  form,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  time  occupied 
in  these  changes. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  urge  that  the 
number  of  old  corpora  is  so  small, 
because  (according  to  Meckel)  an  ovum 
is  discharged  only  at  every  ninth  or 
twelfth  menstrual  period ;  no  interval 
of  this  length  has  been  proved  to  exist, 
and  no  signs  are  observable  in  women 
by  which  we  can  judge  that  one  men- 
strual process  is  more  fertile  than  ano- 
ther: in  other  words,  no  season  of 
heat,  or  rutting  period,  exists,  as  in 
animals,  but  a  woman  may  conceive  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  probably  every 
fourth  week. 

The  conclusion  from  all  these  con- 
siderations is,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
confess  our  ignorance  of  the  chronology 
of  the  corpus  luteuiu  :  therefore  in  that 
respect  we  can  adduce  no  evidence  in 
disproof  of  BischofTs  opinions. 

It  is  further  objected  to  Bischoff"s 
theory,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  sup- 
.posed  analogy  between  menstruation 
and  the  rutting  season  in  the  lower 
animals.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  two  phenomena  appear  in  different 
modes ;  but  tliis  is  undoubtedly  for 
the  greater  i^ivt  owing  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  tlie  human  being.  Tlie 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  men- 
struation is  ])erhaps  not  without  its  im- 
portance in  this  point  of  view.  As  the 
woman  refuses  the  access  of  man  during 
the  flow  of  the  menses,  so  the  brute  will 
not  allow  of  copulation  during  tlie  first 
days  of  heat,  so  long  as  swelling  of  the 
external  parts  would  render  sexual 
congress  painful :  such  is  the  case  with 
the  dog,  the  goat,  and  the  agouti. 

It  has  also  been  especially  objected 
that  the  rut  appears  at  certain  times 
only,  once  or  more,  during  the  year, 
whereas  woman  may  conceive  at  uny 
time.     This  objection  is  without  foun- 


dation. We  only  know,  as  regards 
animals  in  their  wild  state,  that  the  rut 
occurs  once,  or,  in  the  smaller  mam- 
miferse,  returns  several  times  a  year, 
according  to  the  seasons,  or  to  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy.  Nature  takes  care 
that  it  should  be  satisfied,  so  that  a 
regular  return  of  the  rut  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  interval,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  union  of  the  sexes,  being  without 
effect,  remains  unknown  to  us.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  our  domestic 
animals,  in  wliom  this  state  is  concealed 
or  changed  for  economical  reasons. 
We  know,  however,  that  in  the  cow  the 
rut  returns  every  fourth  week  (Kahleis), 
or  every  nineteenth  or  twentieth  day 
(Numann),  if  pregnancy  have  not 
occurred  after  the  first  coitus.  The 
rut  of  sheep  happens  every  fourteenth, 
day  from  September  to  December 
(Kuhlemann) ;  that  of  the  buffalo  and 
zebra,  every  month ;  that  of  monkeys, 
every  twentieth  or  thirtieth  day  (F. 
Cuvier) ;  that  of  the  pig,  every  fifteenth 
or  eighteenth  day,  when  not  impreg- 
nated. The  rut  of  the  mare  occurs 
every  month,  sometimes  even  after  im- 
pregnation (Greve).  The  bitch  gene- 
rally whelps  twice  a  year,  and  its  period 
of  gestation  is  ten  weeks ;  no  decided 
interval  of  rutting  has  been  observed. 
Culture  produces  changes  in  the  natme 
of  animals,  so  that  the  period  of  rat 
becomes  uncertain.  Thus  cows  may 
calve  all  the  year  round,  and  sheep  may 
be  made  to  lamb  twice  a  year,  or  three 
times  in  two  years.  Something  simQar 
occurs  with  regard  to  domestic  poultiy : 
thus,  the  wild  pigeon  lays  its  eggs  only 
once  a  year,  whereas  the  domestic 
pigeon  lays  eggs  ten  times  a  year. 
From  the  instances  here  mentioned  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  rut  may  occur  as 
often  as  the  menstrual  discharge  ;  and 
therefore  that,  with  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  phenomena,  there  is  no 
reason  to  consider  menstruation  as  dif- 
ferent from  rut. 

Of  still  less  importance  is  the  objec- 
tion drawn  from  the  predominant 
symptoms  of  menstruation — viz.,  the 
discharge  of  blood  ;  for  the  same  has 
been  observed  in  several  animals — e.  g., 
monkeys  (Blumenbach,  Buifon,  F. 
Cuvier,  Meckel,  Reugger,  Ehreuberg, 
Breschet,  Raciborski,  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire);  the  bat  (Lesson,  Garnot, 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire) ;  tlie  civet  cat 
(F.  Cuvier);  tlie  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  cobaya, 
the  pig  (F.  Cuvier,  Pouchct) ;  and  the 
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COW  (Kahleis,  Numann).  That  the  clis- 
chiu'gc  of  blood  is  not  so  proi'uso  as  in 
woman,  undonbtedly  doinnids  upon  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  of  these  animals  is 
membranous:  for  tlie  sumo  reason,  the 
discharj,'e  of  blood  in  tlie  monkey  is 
more  jnofuse  than  iu  the  other  animids. 
It  is  furtlitr  contended  (in  this  point 
nnuiy  see  a  diiierenco  from  the  discharge 
that  occurs  in  women)  tliat  the  sangui 
ncous  discharge  observed  in  these  ani- 
mals proceeds  only  from  the  vagina  and 
external  parts,  not  from  the  nlerus. 
This  is  not  the  fact.  Kahleis  has  ob- 
served a  secretion  of  blood  from  the 
■whole  interior  of  the  uterus  of  the  cow. 
Pouchet  has  found  the  uterus  of  the 
pig,  cat,  rabbit,  and  cobaya,  swollen, 
and  intensely  injected ;  whereas  the 
vagina  was  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  and 
uoi  participating  in  the  state  of  conges- 
tion of  other  parts.  A  periodical  secre- 
tion of  blood,  therefore,  is  not  at  all 
rare  in  the  lower  animals,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly,  iu  time  to  come,  be  traced 
in  still  more  numerous  instances.  In 
most  animals  there  is  perhaps  little 
more  to  be  observed  than  congestion  of 
the  geuittUs,  accompanied  with  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  a  discharge  of 
blood  does  not  seem  to  be  the  essential 
phenomenon,  for  the  reason  that  the 
discharge  of  blood  iu  woman  is  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  and  epi- 
thelicd  cells,  w  Inch  do  not  proceed  from 
the  vagina  alone,  but  also  from  the 
uterus,  the  mucous  coat  of  which  is 
thickened,  and  where  the  formation  of 
a  decidua  commences,  to  be  subse- 
quently dispersed  by  the  meustnial  dis- 
charge, or,  in  the  event  of  i^regnancy, 
to  be  further  developed. 

With  regard  to  the  menstiiial  func- 
tion, the  uterus  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  blood-secreting  organ,  and  corpora 
lutea  may  be  formed  even  if  tlie  uterus 
be  removed,  as  Bi^chofi'  has  proved  by 
experiments  on  rabbits.  That  the 
uterus  does  not  contain  the  real  cause 
of  menstruation  is  seen  from  a  case 
related  by  Moss,  iu  which,  notwith- 
standing the  extiq)ation  of  the  uterus, 
the  menses  continued  lo  flow  from  the 
vagina.  The  determining  pioint  of  the 
whole  menstiiial  function  is  the  ovary  : 
when  these  organs  are  removed  both 
rut  and  menstruation  cease.  The  rut 
does  not  return  in  animals  whose 
ovaries  have  been  removed,  the  same 
being  the  case  with  regard  to  menstrua 


tion  in  women.  Thus  I'ott  reports  a 
case  of  a  woman,  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  who  suifered  from  an  inguinal 
hernia  whicli  included  bolli  ovaria  :  she 
wasotlierwisehfMltby.had  hirg(^  breasts, 
and  menstruated  regularly.  Hoth  the 
ovaria  were  removed:  the  patient  re- 
covered, but  she  grew  thin,  her  Ijrcasts 
shrank,  and  menstruation  did  not  iigaiu 
occur.  Another  girl,  iu  whom  the 
uterus  was  M-anting,  but  the  ovaries 
were  probably  sound,  experienced  the 
periodical  menstrual  molimen  without 
discharge  of  blood,  llobert  also  states 
that  the  catamenia  disappear  in  women 
living  in  Central  Asia  the  ovaries  of 
whom  have  been  excised.  I  observed 
the  case  of  a  widow  in  Frederick's 
Hospital,  of  a  healthy  constitution,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and 
who  liad  never  menstruated :  whether 
she  had  ever  experienced  the  menstrual 
molimen  I  mifortunately  had  not  no- 
ticed. The  uterus  was  of  the  size  and 
form  of  that  of  a  child  fourteen  years  of 
age ;  its  parietes  were  scarcely  two  lines 
thick,  its  cavity  contained  a  sauguino- 
lent  mucus ;  the  tubes,  as  well  as  the 
ovaries,  were  small ;  the  latter  were 
rather  loaded  with  blood,  and  contained 
no  Graafian  vesicles.  The  luinary 
bladder,  kidneys,  and  external  organs 
of  generation,  were  in  a  natural  state. 

Although  this  last  case  is  not  entirely 
conclusive,  nevertheless  the  jiart  the 
ovary  performs  in  the  function  of  men- 
struation is  evident  from  the  preceding 
observations.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  menstrual  discharge  itself  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ovary;  so  that  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  haemorrhage 
that  attends  the  detachment  of  the 
ovum  from  the  ovary,  and  with  the 
filling  of  the  emptied  Graafian  vesicles 
by  blood  from  rupture  of  the  vessels. 
The  following  case  proves  that  this 
hsemorrhage  may  be  considerable  : — 

M.  H.,  forty-one  years  of  age,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1845,  having  been  ill  nine  days. 
She  died  on  the  (ith  of  August,  from  a 
cerebral  tuniour  and  softening  of  the 
brain.  She  had  menstruated  before  she 
was  brought  to  the  hospital :  she  men- 
struated on  the  8th  of  July,  and  again 
also  shortly  before  she  died.  On  exa- 
mination after  death,  the  uterus  was 
found  to  be  enlarged :  its  cervix  con- 
tained a  cyst  the  size  of  a  nut,  filled 
with  albuminous  fluid.  In  one  ovary 
a  coagidum  of  blood  was  found.     Both 
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tubes  were  distended  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  blood. 

From  what  has  now  been  advanced, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  dissimilarity  of 
menstruation  and.  rut  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
their  occuiTence,  nor  from  the  characters 
of  the  attendant  discharge  of  blood ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  with  reference 
to  the  points  here  mentioned,  and  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  ovaiy 
in  menstruation  and  rut,  the  greatest 
possible  similarity  exists  between 
woman  and  the  lower  animals,  their 
specific  differences  being  put  aside. 
Moreover,  all  agi'ee  that  a  woman  is 
most  sure  to  conceive  immediately  after 
menstruation. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  certain  that  every 
rat  is  attended  by  the  bursting  of  a 
Graafian  vesicle  and  the  detachment  of 
an  ovum,  and  if  the  rut  be  completely 
analogous  to  menstruation,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  jumping  to  a  conclu- 
sion to  say  that,  at  every  menstruation, 
an  ovum  is  also  liberated.  Yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  we  have  (as 
already  observed  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper)  only  arrived  by  direct  ob- 
servation at  tlie  fact,  that  when  death 
occurred  soon  after  menstruation  a  re- 
cent corpus  luteum  has  been  discovered 
when  looked  for. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infinitely  fi-equeut  repetition  of 
the  act,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible 
to  i^oint  out  {jny  fi.xed  term  for  the  oc- 
currence of  conception — a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  mankind. 
[To  be  continued.] 


PEACTTIEE     OF    THE     CEANimU     WTTHOirT 
SrBSEQTJENT    EVIL  EFFECTS. 

De.  Sttjte  relates  tlie  case  of  a  man  who, 
having  falleu  on  his  head,  sustained  a  frac- 
ture of  tlie  skull,  with  the  detachment  of  a 
feagment  of  bone  au  inch  and  a  half  by 
three  quarters  in  its  dimensions,  without 
any  interruption  to  the  performance  of  his 
bodily  or  mental  functions  during  the 
whole  process  of  reparation.  The  only 
symptom  of  disorder  was  sleeplessness, 
which  occurrod  about  the  eighth  day,  and 
was  relieved  by  scarification  and  a  liot  foot- 
bath. In  six  weeks  tliu  iujm'y  was  pei'fectly 
repaired ;  tlie  separated  bone  had  become 
firmly  re-united,-  and  woidd  bear  consider- 
able pressure :  the  only  remaining  trace  of 
the  fracture  was  a  slight  groove. —  Casper's 
Wochensc/iri/i ,  1851.  X 
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FEIDAY,   OCTOBEE   10,  1851. 

In  the  numerous  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  for  improving  the  Sev?er- 
AGE  of  London,  it  has  been  considered 
indisi^ensably  necessary  to  make  the 
Thames  the  recipient  of  the  excreta  of 
the  whole  population.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  other  method  of  disposing  of  the 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  sewage  which 
must  annually  find  a  vent  from  the 
lanes,  streets,  and  squares,  of  the  great 
metropolis.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  have  on  their  part  taken  the 
matter  in  an  easy  spirit,  and  the  public 
have  resigned  themselves  to  wliat  ap- 
peared to  be  an  inevitable  necessity. 
The  Thames  is  a  tidal  river ;  by  its  low 
position,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  it 
is  the  most  convenient  receptacle  of 
the  diurnal  filth  of  London  ;  and  there 
is  no  cheaper  or  more  practicable  way 
of  disposmg  of  the  sewage.  Such  ap- 
pear to  be  the  reasons  which  have 
almost  reconciled  Londoners  to  a  highly 
wasteful  and  unhealthy  practice;  and 
the  only  suggestion  as  an  improvement, 
has  been  the  proposition  to  convey  the 
sewage  to  a  point  nearer  to  the  sea,  and 
discharge  it  into  the  river  at  periods 
which  would  j)revent  its  reflux  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  evils  of  the  present  system  are 
manifold.  The  sewerage  of  this  great 
city  is  so  imperfect  as  to  create  com- 
plaints from  all  quarters.  The  contents 
of  our  sewers  can  find  tlieir  way  into 
the  Thames  only  at  or  near  low  water : 
at  other  periods,  including  one-half  of 
the  day,  the  tide  itself  rushes  up  the 
sewers,  carrying  with  it  the  foul  effluvia, 
and  the  water  acts  like  a  valve  to  stop 
the  efflux.  Thus,  then,  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  the  houses  and  streets 
adjoining  it,  are  daily  subjected  to  an 
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intermitting  nuisance  of  the  very  worst 
kind ;  and  the  mere  imperfection  of  the 
system  renders  the  air  of  our  streets  and 
habitations  positively  injurious  to  Ileal  th. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  perfect  the 
di-aiuage,   the  greater  the   damage  in 
other  respects.     It  is  a  matter  of  abso- 
hite  necessity  that  we  should  procure 
oiu-  supply  of  water  either  wholly  or  in 
pai-t  from  a  river  like  the  Thames :  there 
is  no  source  which  can  be  compai-ed  to 
it  cither  in   abundance  or  constancy 
By   the    present    misdirection    of   the 
sewage,  we  endeavour-  in  eveiy  possible 
way  to  damage  the  quality  of  the  water ; 
and  one  of  the  strongest  weapons,  next 
to  the  amount  of  rates,  wielded  against 
the  London  Water  Companies,  is  fur 
nishedby  thedimnial  discharge  into  the 
bed  of  this  river,  of  the  sewage  of  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  people !     It 
has  been  taken  so  much  as  a  matter  ot 
course  that  we  are  bound  to  do  om*  best 
to  poison  the  waters  of  a  noble  river, 
that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  adopting 
some  other  and  better  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage :  and  yet  it  would 
surely  be  more  reasonable  to  turn  om* 
attention  to  this  subject  rather  than  re- 
ject good  water  because  we  have  already 
used  our  best  endeavours  to  spoil  it. 
Private  individuals   do   not  cany  the 
sewage  of  their  houses  into  ponds  or 
other  sources  from  which  they  may  be 
supplied  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
good   and  wholesome  water;    and  we 
might  fairly  question  the   sanity  of  a 
man  who,  under  such   circumstances, 
proposed   to   abandon  the  water,  and, 
instead   of    turning    his    attention    to 
some  better  method  of  disposing  of  the 
sewage,  sought  for  a    supply   at  great 
expense  elsewhere. 

But  the  question  is  one  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  common  sense.  It  has 
been  long  known  that  sewage-matter 
possesses  highly  fertilizing  qualities : 
these  have  perhaps  been  in  some  in- 
stances exaggerated  by  sanguine  specu- 


lators, but,  making  due  allowance  for 
such  exaggerations,  it  is  a  demonstrable 
fact,  that,  in  carrying  into  the  Tliames 
the  excreta  of  a  population  like  tliat  of 
liOndon,  we  are  yearly  wasting  an 
enormous  quantity  of  valuable  manure, 
capable,uuderaproper  system  of  manage- 
ment, of  being  applied  to  all  those  pur- 
poses for  which  guano  and  other  animal 
compounds  have  been  of  late  so  exten- 
sively used  by  agriculturists. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  pamphlet 
in  which  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  the  London  sewage  ap])ears  to  be 
solved  in  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
manner. =:=  The  author  proposes  to  con- 
struct in  a  district  requiring  to  be 
sewered,  a  tunnel-sewer  having  such  a 
fall  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
filth,  and  to  ensure  constant  cleansing 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
the  noxious  process  of  flushing.  This 
tunnel-sewer  would  convey  the  sewage 
into  a  large  and  dee}-)  reservoir,  placed 
at  a  sufficiently  low  level,  and  in  a 
convenient  spot.  The  low-water  level 
necessary  to  maintain  the  flow  would 
be  preserved  by  raising  the  sewage- 
water  by  jiumps  worked  by  steam.  It 
is  proposed  to  convey  the  sewage-water, 
thus  raised,  into  an  upper  reservoir*, 
where  it  would  be  intimately  mixed 
with  cream  of  lime  in  a  certain  deter- 
mined proportion.  The  effect  of  this 
alkali  is  to  remove  almost  entirely  and 
with  great  rapidity  the  foetid  effluvia, 
and  to  throw  down  the  animal  and 
other  suspended  matters  in  a  solid  and 
insoluble  form.  The  supernatant  water 
is  left  clear  and  colourless,  and  may  be 
drawn  off  from  the  sediment ;  and,  as 
it  now  contains  only  soluble  salts,  it 
may  be  discharged  into  a  river  without 
contaminating  its  waters.  The  diffi- 
culty of  drying  the  deposit  rapidly  and 


*  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Properties,  and 
Value  of  the  Patent  Solid  Sewau^e  Manure ;  with 
a  Description  of  Wickstecd's  Patent  Process  for 
its  .Manufacture,  &c.    London  :  Weale.    1851. 
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without  the  aid  of  heat,  has  been  most 
ingeniously  conquered  by  placing  it  in 
s.  wire-gauze  cylinder,  and  giving  to 
this  a  gi-eat  centrifugal  force.  It  is  then 
packed,  and  in  a  state  for  use  as  ma- 
nure. It  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
Mr.  Wicksteed's  scheme;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  these  advantages  over 
every  other  plaii  which  has  been  pro- 
posed : — it  provides  for  the  immediate 
and  rapid  sewerage  of  a  district  at  all 
periods, — it  prevents  the  contamination 
of  a  river  or  other  sources  of  water- 
supply,  by  removing  all  noxious 
animal  and  vegetable  matters, — it  pro- 
vides for  a  speedy  deodorization,  sepa- 
ration, and  drying  of  the  solid  and 
useful  parts  of  the  sewage, — and,  lastly, 
it  furnishes  to  the  agriculturist  a  cheap 
and  useful  manure  in  a  concentrated 
form. 

Here,  then,  we  have  all  the  desiderata 
required  for  the  improvement  of  the 
London  sewage  in  preventing  the  diur- 
nal pollution  of  the  Thames  water,  and 
in  making  a  profitable  use  of  materials 
which,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
health  in  every  sense,  we  now  allow  to 
run  to  waste.  It  may  probably  be 
objected  that  the  scheme  could  not  be 
practically  cai'ried  out,  since  the  reser- 
voirs required  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, would,  from  their  vast  size,  become 
a  nuisance.  The  question  really  is, 
however,  whether  we  should  continue 
to  throw  all  the  excreta  into  one  focus, 
— the  Thames,  leaving  them  there  to 
undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  or 
whether  we  should  not  rather  subdivide 
the  sewage  into  districts,  where  the 
chemical  means  jn-oposed  might  be  im- 
mediately employed  for  destroying  its 
ofFensivcness.  Whatever  objection  may 
exist  to  this  localisation  of  a  i:)art, 
apj)lies  with  ten-fold  force  to  the  daily 
discliarge  of  sewage  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  its  concentration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridges. 


In  a  financial  point  of  view,  we  are 
informed  that  this  scheme,  judging  from 
some  experiments,  would  be  found 
highly  profitable.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  solid  manure  wliicli  could  be  ob- 
tained annually  from  the  excreta  of  the 
London  population  would  amount  to 
297,7.55  tons!  Let  the  agi-iculturist 
assign  what  value  he  pleases  to  this 
manure, — a  nominal  sum  per  ton  would 
fully  justify  a  trial  of  a  scheme  which 
promises  so  vast  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  system.  Enormous  sums 
liave  been  already  expended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  yet  we 
are  no  nearer  to  that  desirable  consum- 
mation in  which  the  Londoner  will  be 
permitted  to  breathe  pure  air,  and  use 
unsewered  water.  We  shall  not  believe 
that  this  sclieme  is  impracticable,  or 
unadapted  to  the  wants  of  the  metro- 
polis, until  it  has  had  a  fair  trial. 


The  disastrous  termination  of  the  ori- 
ginal so-called  Medical  Peotection 
Society  had  almost  convinced  the  pro- 
fession that  the  success  of  such  a  society 
was  an  impossibility, — its  very  existence 
impracticable.  The  directors  of  the 
affairs  of  the  present  Society  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  source  of  failure 
was  not  in  the  principles  upon  which 
an  institution  of  this  kind  should  be 
based,  but  in  the  defects  or  faults  attend- 
ing the  carrying  out  of  these  principles. 
The  first  year  of  the  renovated  Society 
has  terminated  in  the  most  gratifying 
confirmation  of  the  reliance  of  its  di- 
rectors on  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 
With  a  determination  highly  creditable 
to  them,  they  faced  the  difficulties  that 
beset  their  path.  With  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  the  true  strength  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  were  engaged, 
they  have  encountered  the  opposition  of 
enemies,  and  have  combated  the  foars  of 
lukewarm  friends,  until  within  a  year 
those    difficulties  have  vanished,   and 
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*hey  have  convinced  alike  opponents  as 
well  as  friends  that  the  coniinon  inte- 
rests of  the  profession  cannot  fail  to  he 
promoted  hy  the  success  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Having  succeeded  in  restoring  confi- 
dence and  respect  to  the  name  of  the 
Medical  Protection  Society,  its  mana- 
gers have  come  forward  with  great 
energy  and  earnestness  to  urge  upon 
the  members  of  the  profession  the 
claims  of  its  destitute  aged,  its  widows 
and  its  oqihans.  The  appeal  cannot  be 
made  in  vain  to  a  class  of  men  who 
may.  without  boasting,  claim  for  them- 
selves pre-eminently  the  character  of 
benevolence.  We  feel  assured  that 
those  who  have  ever  been  ready  to  help 
others,  will  not  fail  to  lend  their  aid  to 
the  good  cause. 

We  would  just  add,  that  altliongh 
few  who  become  members  of  the 
Medical  Protection  Society  may  avail 
themselves  of  its  machinery,  and  al- 
though still  fewer  of  those  who  contri- 
bnte  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Benevolent  College  may  require  its 
shelter  in  old  age,  or  leaYe  their  widows 
and  orphans  to  its  care,  yet  the  sacred 
obligations  of  chai'ity  should  induce  all 
among  ns  to  illustrate  practically  the 
gi-eat  moral  maxim  of  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  ns. 
On  this  ground  we  trust  that  we  may 
with  confidence  submit  the  useful  and 
charitable  objects  of  this  institution  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession. 


We  learn  from  a  New  Zealand  paper 
published  at  Myddleton,  the  chief  town 
of  the  new  Canterbury  settlement,  that 
before  a  medical  man  can  be  permitted 
to  practise  medicine  and  surgery  in  that 
colon)',  he  must  submit  his  credentials 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Governor.  The 
diploma  of  a  recognised  British  College, 
or   the    license    of   t!ie    Apothecaries' 


Company,  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
qualification,  and  the  holder  thereof  is 
forthwith  authorised  to  practise  liis- 
profcssiou  within  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tlement. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  rule,  that  a  pro- 
fessional man,  having  undergone  all 
the  requisite  studies  and  examinations- 
in  the  mother  country,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  conti'ol  of  any  subsequent 
restrictions  in  the  Colonies ;  but,  upon 
slight  reflection,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
such  a  check  upon  free-trade  in  physic 
must  operate  as  a  most  salutary  regula- 
tion in  a  new  colony,  and  constitute  the 
onl}',  at  the  same  time  the  most  power- 
ful safeguard  for  the  lives  of  the  settlers 
against  the  depredations  of  the  nefa- 
rious dealers  in  "  systems"  of  heretical 
medicine.  It  would  be  well  if  the  same 
regulation  existed  in  all  our  colonial 
possessions.  Thisjudicious  regulation, 
however,  would  be  more  efiicient  if  the 
examining  bodies  in  England  would 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  not 
sanctioning  the  spread  of  dangerous 
heresies  when  conferrinjr  their  des^rees. 


It  is  universally  admitted,  that  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  highest 
class  of  professional  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  must  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  character 
and  standing  of  medical  men.  We 
therefore  feel  that  we  are  promoting 
their  best  interests  when  we  direct  at- 
tention to  those  Societies,  which,  by  the 
combination  of  many  members,  are 
enabled  to  afford  such  opportunities- 
for  acquaintance  with  classical  medical 
literature,  as  are  otherwise  within  the 
reach  of  a  very  few. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Syden- 
ham Society,  which  has  now  reached, 
the  ninth  year  of  its  existence.  It  com- 
prises a  very  large  number  of  members, 
the  majority  of  whom  expressed  their 
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satisfaction  with  the  arraugements 
made  by  tlie  Council.  The  members 
of  the  latter  body  have  an  undouOtedly 
difficult  task  to  perform  in  the  judicious 
selection  of  works  suited  to  the  wishes 
of  the  several  classes  of  subscribers, 
•with  the  due  observance  of  a  wise  eco- 
nomy. We  may,  liowever,  congratulate 
the  Council  on  the  success  that  has 
attended  their  labours,  and  upon  the 
integrity  and  imj^ai'tiality  witli  which 
they  have  encountered  and  surmounted 
the  difficulties  that  have  presented 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
lu-ge  upon  the  profession  to  give  the 
most  efficient  aid  by  adding  their  names 
to  the  list  of  members. 

Taking  the  past  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
future,  we  confidently  look  forward  to 
incalculable  benefits  yet  to  be  conferred 
by  this  Society.  In  diffusing  sound 
medical  literature  among  its  members, 
it  cannot  fail  to  benefit  medical  science 
and  improve  the  status  of  medical  prac- 
titioners.* 


We  learn  from  good  authority  that  the 
obnoxious  order  recently  issued  from 
the  War  Office  respecting  the  brandhig 
of  deserters  by  Army  Medical  Officers 
has  been,  for  the  present,  suspended 
It  is  highly  probable,  after  the  strong 
opposition  which  it  has  met  with  from 
all  quarters,  that  it  will  not  be  carried 
into  eflPect. 


GENTLEMEN    ADMITTED     LICENTIAO'ES     AT 
THE  EOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

At  the  quarterly  mectinjr  of  the  Comitia 
Majora,  held  on  Tuesday,  >Sept.  30,  the 
following  gentlemen,  having  undergone 
the  necessaiy  examinations  for  diploma, 
were  admitted  members  of  the  College  : — 
Dr.  Habershon,  Finsbury  Circus ;  Dr. 
BaiTon,  St.  Tliomas-street,  Southwnrk ; 
Dr.  Parker,  London  Hospital :  also,  Dr. 
Thornton,  Norwich,  was  admitted  an 
extra-licentiate. 

*  The  Society  lias  issued  Unzor  and  Procliaska 
on  the  Nervous  System,  as  its  lirst  work  for  the 
ninth  year. 
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On  Gout :  its  History,  its  Causes,  ancf 
its  Cure.  By  William  Gairdneb, 
M.D.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp. 
300.  London:  Churchill.  1801. 
This  essay  has  ali'eady,  in  its  first  edi- 
tion, taken  a  prominent  position  among 
the  best  medical  works  of  the  present 
day;  the  second  edition,  now  before  us, 
will  maintain  that  position,  and  confiiTa 
the  high  estimation  in  which  its  prede- 
cessor has  been  lield.  It  is  uunecessaiy 
to  dwell  at  much  length  upon  the  con- 
tents of  a  work  so  well  known  :  we  shall 
direct  our  observations  princijmlly  to  au 
analysis  of  the  additions  which  the 
author  indicates  as  having  been  made, 
and  which  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  sectious  on  the  chemistry  and  phy- 
siology of  sanguification  in  relation  to 
gout. 

With  reference  to  the  existence  of  a 
materies  morbi  in  the  system,  after  exa- 
mining the  opinionsof  Cullenand  Stahl, 
and  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr. 
Garrod  on  the  relations  of  uric  acid  as 
a  proximate  cause  of  gout.  Dr.  Gairduer 
remarks : — 

"  The  result  of  these  considerations  is, 
that  I  cannot  look  on  the  disappearance  of 
m-ea  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  their 
accumulation  in  the  blood,  as  anything 
else  than  a  very  frequent  symptom  and 
consequence  of  gout,  itself  again  being  the 
cause  of  other  important  phenomena.  The 
kidneys  are  obviously  the  principal  emunc- 
tories  of  these  substances  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  system.  If  their  function  be 
arrested,  either  the  suppressed  urea  and 
urates  must  be  eliminated  through  some- 
vicarious  channel,  or  be  retained  in  the 
cm-rent  of  the  blood,  in  which  latter  ca§e. 
we  observe  the  most  ])oisonous  and  even 
fatal  results.  This  is,  indeed,  the  frequent 
cause  of  that  general  cachectic  condition  so 
often  seen  in  gout :  hence  arise  distressing 
headache,  somnolence,  and  mdifference." 
(p.  99.) 

Fiu-ther  in  treating  of  the  relations 
of  urea  and  uric  acid,  Di'.  Gairdner 
says : — 

"  I  trust  I  have  convinced  my  i-caders, 
as  well  as  satisfied  myself,  that  in  gout  we 
have  not  merely  an  increase  of  urates  in 
the  excretions,  but  an  altered  relation  of 
the  urea  and  lu-ic  acid,  and  that  tliis  change 
takes  ;ilaee  in  the  early  assimilation  of  tho 
food  during   tlie    process    of    respiration. 
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These  facts  throw  much  light  on  the 
patholoiiy  of  tho  discnsc  ;  ami  they  are  so 
clistiiK'tly  a))|)hcable  to  treatiiiout  that  I 
trust  (.'Viu  tho<L>  physieiaus  wlio  deprecate 
the  grout  frteiloni  with  which  speeulatious 
in  chemistry  liavc  sometimes  been  used  to 
bolster  up  fancies  ^  physic,  will  excuse  the 
leiigtli  of  the  details  into  which  I  have 
entered."     (p.  107.) 

The  fnl]owiii<T  remarks  having  vcicr- 
once  to  the  processes  of  oxygeiiiitiou  and 
assiniihitioii  are  deserving  of  attention, 
as  counselling  caution  in  the  reception 
of  stateniouts  with  regard  to  the  ohen)i- 
cal  changes  that  are  alledgod  to  take 
place  in  tlie  living  organism. 

"  But  the  German  chemists  have  not 
merely  represented  animal  and  vegetable 
albumen  as  identical ;  animal  albumen  and 
fibrin,  though  widely  diil'erent  in  appear- 
ance and  physical  qualities,  ai-e  also  said  to 
be  quite  alike  in  chemical  composition. 
The  ease  with  which  tlie  scientific  world 
has  acquiesced  in  these  opinions  does, 
indeed,  appear  still  more  sm-prising,  when 
they  are  not  found  supported  by  facts  as 
distinct  and  positive  as  the  dogmaticid 
language  in  wliicli  they  are  announced.  In 
sci'utinising  the  analytical  tables  of  Liebig's 
work,  I  am  surprised  to  find  figures  set 
down  on  the  tnistwortliy  authority  of 
Scherer,  Jones,  and  of  Liebig  himself,  esta- 
blishing such  diiferenccs  of  composition 
between  animal  and  vegetable  albumen, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  fibrin,  as  not  to 
justify  language  so  empliatic,  and  certainly 
to  make  us  pause  ere  we  draw  great  con- 
clusions from  facts  so  uncertain."   (p.  112.) 

Dr.  Gairduer  tlms  states  the  leading 
facts  and  opinions  that  he  has  sought 
to  estalilish,  as  exjiressive  of  the 
chemical  changes  concerned  in  the 
metaniorj'hoses  of  albumen,  fibrin,  gela- 
tin, OV'C. 

"  It  has  been  proved  I  think  bey-ond  the 
possibility  of  cavil  or  doubt,  tliat,  in  the  act 
of  respu'ation,  and  by  a  process  of  oxyge- 
nation, the  amorphous  albumen  is  converted 
into  plastic  fibrin,  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
the  system  and  the  softer  nuiscular  tissues. 
The  fibrin  is  again,  I  imagine,  by  tlie 
removal  of  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  by  a 
fiulher  process  of  oxygenation,  and  by  the 
addition  of  some  atoms  of  nitrogen,  raised 
to  the  condition  of  gelatin,  which  is 
instantly  carried  to  the  organs  for  whose 
nutiitiou  it  is  destuied.  The  fibrin  sup- 
plies the  softer  and  more  pei-ishable  mus- 
cular substance.  The  highly  organised 
gelatin  nourishes  the  organs  and  contain- 
ing vessels  where  elasticity  and  ductility 
must   be  united   to  great  resistance  and 


strength.  By  a  still  greater  development 
of  the  same  processes,  the  more  elastic 
chondrin  is  educed  to  constitute  the  car- 
tilages of  tlie  body.  These  functions  of 
deearhonisation  and  oxygenation  best  ac- 
count, in  my  mind,  for  the  appearance  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  disappearance  of  oxygen 
in  respiration."     (j).  IGW.) 

The  author  dwells  with  empliasis 
upon  the  function  of  respiration  as  a 
jirocess  of  nutrition,  its  importance  to 
health,  the  ottices  of  the  red  globules 
and  tlieir  pathological  states,  the  excess 
of  albuminous  principles,  and  sums  up 
this  part  of  his  work  iu  the  lollowing 
words : — 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of 
this  subject  of  tlie  chemical  and  physical 
constitution  of  tlie  blood,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  rest  and  repletion  lead  neces- 
sarily to  accumulation  of  gloliules ;  that 
aeration  is  tlie  source  of  fibrin  ;  that  by 
exercise  the  fibrin  is  carried  forward  to  the 
tissues  ;  tliat  exercise,  air,  and  moderation 
in  diet  conjoined,  constitutional  disease, 
and  ])articularly  gout,  may  be  avoided  and 
cured ;  that  without  them  it  is  vain  to 
hope  for  anything  more  than  a  resjjite  from 
sutfering  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period, 
or  even  only  a  suspension  of  the  most 
acute  symptoms  of  disease.  These  obser- 
vations are  so  consonant  with  the  obsei-va- 
tions  of  all  men,  leanied  and  unlearned,  of 
every  age  and  of  every^  counti-y,  that  they 
will,  I  feel  persuaded,  meet  with  ready 
behef"  (p.  183). 

The  views,  of  which  we  have  only 
stated  a  few  points,  entertained  hy  Dr. 
Gairdner  on  the  cliemistry  and  physi- 
ology of  sangnitication  are  essentially 
scientific,  at  the  same  tune  they  are 
of  a  directly  practical  tendency. 
Their  results  are  traceable  iu  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  offered  by 
the  author,  who  traces  it  to  an  in- 
creased pressure  of  the  blood  from  its 
accumulation  in  the  great  veins,  and  an 
altered  state  of  tliat  Huid,  of  wliicli  an 
increase  of  globulin  and  diminution  of 
fibrin  are  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances, leading  to  the  perversion  of  the 
nutrient  principles  of  the  blood,  and  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  instead  of  urea. 
All  these  results,  according  to  the  author, 
depend  on  too  copious  an  absorption 
of  noiu'ishment,  on  defective  respiration, 
on  delicient  innervation,  and  on  more 
or  less  suppression  of  the  healthy 
evacuations  from  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  skin. 

The  chief  features  of  Dr,  Gairduer's 
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therapeutical  directions  are  small  blood- 
lettings, and  the  use  of  moderate  pur- 
gation. Colchicum,  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly used,  the  author  strongly  repro- 
bates ;  its  action  he  considers  to  be 
that  of  a  narcotic  on  the  nervous  system. 
But,  as  already  observed,  we  do  not 
feel  called  upon  at  the  present  time  to 
do  more  than  recommend  this  treatise 
to  the  careful  study  of  all  practitioners. 


Memoires  sur  la  D'lgitaline,   par  ^IM. 
HoMOLLE   et    QcEVENNE.     Rupporls 
fails  a.  VAcademie  Nationale  de  \Ude- 
cine,     le    8    Janvier    1N50,    et    le    4 
Fevrier  1851.      Commissaires,    MM. 
Rayer,     Soubeir.\n    et    Bouillaiu 
(Rapporteur ). 
Memoirs  on  Diyitaline.  presented  to  the 
Academy    of  Medicine  in   Paris,    by 
Messrs.    Homoi.t.e    and    Quevenne; 
and  the  Reports  thereon  by  Messrs. 
Rayer,  Soubeirax,  and   Bouillaud 
(Reporter).     Pamphlet,  8vo.   pp.   50. 
Paris:  Martinet.     ISol, 
MM.  HoMOLLE  and  Quevenne  having 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  active  prin 
ciple  of  digitalis,  bavc  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  a  statement  of 
their  e.Kperiraents  on  digitaline,  and  an 
account  of  other  substances  with  which 
this  active  principle  e.xists  in  combina- 
tion in  the  plant,  as  also  of  the  processes, 
by  which  they  are  separated.     These, 
which  comprise  the  first  part  of  the  nie 
moir,  are  lollowed  by  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations on   the   physiological  and 
therapeutical  actions  of  this  new  prin- 
ciple.   The  authors  state  that  digitaline 
is  the  sole  active  principle  of  digitalis, 
and    that    it    has    all    the    properties 
which  the  plant  itself  is  known  to  pos- 
Bess,    viz.    an   emetico-cathartic    action 
when  taken  in  large  doses,  a  diuretic 
action,  and  a  special  and  peculiar  eftect 
upon  the  circulation.     Lastly,   it  pro- 
duces cerebral  irritation,  vertigo,  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  and  delirium.     The 
reporters,  in  placing  these  points  before 
the  Academy,  first  submit  a  summary 
of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
held  upon  the  action  of  digitalis,  and 
an    analysis   of    the   experiments   jier- 
formed  by  MM.  Homolle  and  Quevenne 
on  the  medicinal  properties  of  digitaline. 
From  these  we  learn  that  it  possesses 
all   the    qualities    of   the    plant,    and 
it    will,   we    doubt  not,    be    generally 
employed   before  icmg,  as  being    less 


liable  to  variation  or  change  in  its  con- 
stitution by  keeping,  like  the  ordinary 
preparations  of  digitalis.  These  altera- 
tions by  time  have  been  the  cause,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  vai'ious  degrees 
of  value  attached  to  this  dnig. 

We  quote  the  following  fundamental 
propositions, in  which  !MM.  Homolle  and 
Quevenne  sum  up  their  researches  : — 

1.  Digitaline  possesses  all  the  thera- 
peutic properties  of  digitalis. 

2.  Digitaline  exerts  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  circulation,  and  mode- 
rates the  movements  of  the  blood. 
This  action,  essential  and  nearly  con- 
stant, may  be  obtained  by  very  small 
doses :  e.  g.  for  adults  two  to  five  milli- 
grammes (=  ■s'nnd  to  -jJjth  grain)  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

.3.  In  a  dose  exceeding  four  or  five 
milHgrammes  (^th  Eug.  grain)  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  digitaline  exerts  an 
emeto-cathartio  action,  wliich  is  some- 
times suddenly,  at  others  slowly  mani- 
fested. 

4.  Digitaline  has  a  poisonous  action 
when  taken  in  a  large  dose.  This  effect 
has  been  shown  by  injecting  a  centi- 
gramme (about  ^th  of  a  grain)  into  the 
veins  of  a  dog.  But  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
60  powerful  an  action  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed, the  excess  of  the  medicine  being 
thi'own  off. 

5.  Digitaline  should  be  prefeired  to 
the  powdered  leaf,  the  best  ordinary 
preparation  of  the  plant  This  prin- 
ciple is  more  readily  administered,  is 
more  certain  in  its  action,  and  is  more 
constant  in  its  effects. 

6.  Digitaline  exerts  a  diuretic  action, 
and  produces  an  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system.  These  eifects,  how- 
ever, are  somewhat  uncertain. 

7.  Digitaline  has  also  an  effect  upon 
the  eyes  when  applied  to  the  conjunc- 
tivae, producing  some  slight  pain  and  a 
coloured  halo  in  vision. 

Applied  to  the  denuded  skin,  it  causes 
painful  inflammatory  swelling:  hence 
it  is  excluded  irom  employment  by  the 
endermic  method. 

The  reporters  confirm  all  the  obser- 
vations of  the  authors.  We  ]>robably, 
therefore,  have  here  an  important  thera- 
peutical agent  added  to  our  materia 
raedica.  Should  it  be  found  ultimately 
tliat  greater  unifonnity  of  action  is 
'  possessed  by  the  alkaloid  tiiaii  by  any 
of  the  common  preparations  of  the 
plant,  the  uncertainty  and  danger  that 
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at  present  attend  the  administration  of 
digitalis  will  be  removed. 

Translation  of  the  Pharmacopaia  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don;    xcith    notes    and    illustrations. 
By  hioHAUu  rmi.Lii's.  F.ll.S.  I.,  and 
E'    Svo.  pp.  567.    Loudon  :  Highley. 
1851. 
■\Ve    have    already  published    several 
notices  of   works  having  reference  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copcx3ia.     The  translation  now  before  us 
would  have  ap])eared  some  time  since, 
but  for  the  unexpected   death  of  the 
author.     No  one  was  more  competent 
than  the  late  INIr.  Phillips  to  undertake 
the  task  of  giving  an  English  dress  to 
the   Pharmacopoeia    Londinensis :     and 
we  learn  from  the  preface  that  this  work 
had  nearly  been  brought  to  a  comple- 
tion when  death  intennipted  him  in  his 
labonrs.       Its    completion,    from    the 
notes  of  Mr.  Phillips,  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  a  gentleman  favour 
ably  known  for  his  acquisitions  in  che- 
mical science.     As  one  of  the  old  pupils 
of   the  translator,    Mr.    Smith  was  in 
other  respects  well  qualified  to  perform 
this  duty ;  and  the  volume  before  us 
has  heoi  ably  edited  on  the  plan  of  the 
author,  slightly  modified  from  that  of 
former  editions. 

We  have  already  entered  so  fully  into 
the  changes  inti-oduced  into  the  new 
Pharmaco[)ocia,  that  we  consider  it  un- 
necessary to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  volinne.  We  shall 
merely  remark  that,  in  an  authentic 
form,*  it  presents,  in  the  way  of  com- 
ments, and  cxjjlauatory  notes  of  pro- 
cesses and  formulas  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired by  students  or  practitioners. 


Medical  Portraits — Sir  B.   C.  Brodie. 

]H.)1. 
This  is  a  lithogi'aphic  drawing  from  a 
bust  of  this  excellent  sm'geon.  The 
drawing  is  well  executed:  we  cannot, 
however,  recognise  the  likeness  to  the 
worthy  baronet  whom  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  We  prefer  a  rough  copy  of 
the  living  mau  to  the  most  accurate 
delineation  of  a  face  of  stone. 


i))tocctDino;0  of  ^octrtie^. 
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Chronic  Rheumatism ;  comprising   an  ana- 
lysis  of  1  13   cases,  lUO  of  which  tvere 
treated    iy    the    Nitrate   of  Potash  in 
large  doses,     and    the  remaining  A^  by 
Colchicum.     By  JoHN  C.\rgill,  M.D. 
On  the  11th  of  AprU,  1851,  I  read  to  the 
Society  a  brief  statement,  containing  a  few 
only  of  the  results   of  the  above   analysis, 
contenting  myself  with  pointing  out    the 
respective  value  of  the  two  modes  of  treat- 
ment, without  entering  into  the  theoretical 
views  I  entertain    respecting    its   nature. 
The  present  paper  enumerates  all  the  facts 
observed,  and  the  inferences  I  conceive  to 
Ilow    from    them,   together    with    certain 
general  principles   wliich  I  think   may  be 
legitimately  deduced  both  as  to  the  treat- 
ment and  pathology  of  rhemuatism. 

These  cases  have  been  treated  during  a 
period  of  nearly  sis  years,  i.  e.  between 
1842  and  1818,  and  they  have  been  nearly 
all  in-patients  of  this  Hospital,  so  that  I 
have  had  them  constantly  under  my  own 
eye,  the  few  not  so  situated  having  been 
out-patients. 

I  liave  compared  the  cases  together  under 
as  equal  circumstances  as  possible,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  as  much  accuracy  as 
I  could  by  carefully  registering  them  at  the 
time  ;  this  register  comprising  the  following 
features  : — Age,  sex,  duration  of  malady 
previous  to  admission,  seat  of  pains,  dose 
and  combination  of  remedy,  time  of  its 
employment,  result,  disturbing  or  other 
elfects  on  the  sytem,  temperament  of  the 
patient,  and  concomitant  treatment. 

I  shall  first  consider  these  points  in 
reference  to  what  was  observed  in  the 
colchicum  patients,  and  then  in  those 
treated  by  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  shall 
conclude  by  recording  certain  deductions, 
which  I  tlunk  have  unfolded  themselves 
from  the  various  facts,  and  likewise  men- 
tion the  views  I  entertam  of  the  pathology 
and  intimate  nature  of  rheumatism. 

Of  the  13  cases  treated  by  colchicum,  14 
only  were  cured,  or  about  one-tlui'd,  and 
the  average  duration  of  the  treatment  was 
15.2"  days ;  the  average  dm-ation  of  the 
malady  before  admission  being  73  days. 
In  addition  to  the  14  who  recovered 
entirely,  there  were  12  reheved,  whilst  12 
remained  no  better.  In  1  the  complaint 
appeared  to  be  worse,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing 4,  circumstances  arose  which  prevented 
any  positive  conclusions  from  being  ar- 
rived at. 
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Dose  and  combination  of  the  Colchicum. — 
In  rather  more  than  half  of  those   cured, 
that   result  was    effected    by    the  Yinum 
Seminian  Colehici  in  the  dose  of  from    15 
to  30  drops  thi'ice  a  day,  with  a  little  IMag- 
nesia  and  Sp.  Etl)eris  Nitrici.     In   a  vei*y 
few  instances  10  grains  of  Dover's  ^^owder 
were  given  a  few  times  at  bed-time.     In  6 
out  of  the  43,  the  colchicum  was  given  in 
powder  in  4  gi-ain  doses  thrice   a  day  ;    in 
one  case  it  was  given  in  6  grain  doses  thrice 
a  day,  and  m  one  case   in   2  grain    doses 
tlirice   a  day,    all    combined   with   Pulvis 
Cretse.     In  all  but  the  last  named  it  pro- 
duced vomiting,  griping,  and  dian-hcea   in 
two  or  tliree  days  time,  and  had  to  be   left 
off  for  the  Vinum  with  magnesia.     Of  this 
latter  combination,  the  dose   before   men- 
tioned, viz.,  n\xv.  to  XXX.  with  15  grains  of 
Magnesia,  and  3ss.  of  Sp.   Eth.  Nit.  was 
the   most    effectual,  and  the   best   borne. 
When  the  Vinum   was   given  by   itself  it 
seemed  slower  in   its   curative   effect,  and 
when   given    in  5jss.  doses   or  3^].   doses 
thrice  a  day,  either  alone  or  combined  (a 
measure  in  a  few   instances   adopted),   it 
invariably  had  to  be  left  off,  from  its  pro- 
ducing veiy  speedily  its  usual  severe  phy- 
siological effects,  with  great  depi-ession,  and 
often  cramps,  the  disease  remaining  at  the 
same  time  imaffected.     I  should  add,  that 
these  results  followed  even  when  the  above 
doses  were  attained  to  veiy  gradually. 

Concomitant  trea(ment.--ln  17  out  of  the 
43  cases  the  warm  bath  thrice  a  week  was 
used,  and  in  14  out  of  this  number  mani- 
fest rehef  was  obtahied.  In  10  cases  out  of 
the  43,  Dover's  powder  was  given  in  from 
10  to  15  grains  each  night,  and  in  6  of 
these  cases  it  was  followed  by  beneficial 
effects.  CupjDing  was  occasionally  used, 
and  generally  with  benefit.  Bleeding  from 
the  arm  was  scarcely  ever  practised,  and 
calomel,  Epsom  salts,  blue  pill  or  colocynth, 
were  used  as  preliminaries,  if  constipation 
existed.  As  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it 
was  in  the  several  joints  and  muscles.  In 
four  cases  wherehi  the  rheumatism  existed 
along  with  sciatica  as  its  chief  featm-e,  the 
treatment  by  colcliicum  was  fruitless. 

II. —  Chronic   Rheumatism  treated  ly 
Nitrate  of  Potash  in  large  doses. 

Of  the  100  cases  treated  by  this  method, 
there  were  01  cured,  being  more  than  six- 
tenths  of  the  whole,  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  treatment  was  13f}  days.  In 
addition  to  the  61  cured,  there  were  20  who 
experienced  great  relief,  but  were  not  en- 
tirely cured  at  the  time  of  dismissal ;  there 
were  5  wlio  exjierienccd  very  slight  benefit 
only.  3  rcceivc<l  no  benefit,  and  3  got  worse. 
In  the  remaininij  8  cases  no  positive  con- 
clusions could  be  arrived  at. 


'  Dose  and  combination  of  the  remedy.^— 
The  usual  dose  to  begin  vdth  was  3ij.  tluice 
a  day  in  barley  water  ;  this  was  adhered  to 
in  many  cases  throughout,  but  in  a  large 
number  it  was  increased  to  5J.,  ^iss.,  5ij., 
thrice  a  day,  and  in  one  case  5iij.  every 
four  hours  was  begun  with  and  continued 
without  intermission  for  12  days,  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
who  was  cured  in  that  period.  This  was  a 
bad  case  of  2^  years'  previous  dm-ation.  The 
dose  was  often  begim  with  and  continued 
at  3j.,  and  with  no  disagreeable  effect; 
sometimes  35.  tlirice  daily,  and  sometimes 
5j.  every  four  hours  consecutively. 

Beuig  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  thfe 
duration  of  the  jnalady  might  be  shortened, 
or  good  in  other  ways  obtained  by  combin* 
uig  the  Nitre  with' Sp.  Nit.  Autim.  Tart, 
and  Tiuct.  Opii,  I  adopted  this  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  and  the 
result  has  shown  me  that  no  advantage  is 
derivable  from  this  practice.  The  dose  of 
Sp.  of  Nitre  was  generally  from  ii^xv.  to 
jss.  or  more ;  that  of  the  Yin.  Antim* 
n^xv.,  and  that  of  the  Tinct.  Opii.  'I^v.  to 
each  dose  of  the  Pot.  Nit.  Sweating  and 
diuresis  were  equally  pi-oduced  by  the 
Nitre  alone  as  when  given  in  the  above 
combuiation.  Of  the  three,  the  Tr.  Opii 
alone  appeared  useful  by  frequently  assuag- 
ing the  severe  pain. 

Disturbing  effects. — It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  remark  that  this  remedy  was  inva- 
riably administered  in  a  large  quantity  of 
warm  barley-water — not  less  than  ^viij. 
to  each  dose.  When  given  in  the  above 
large  doses,  without  a  diluent  and  demul- 
cent hke  barley-water,  it  pi'oduces  intense 
giiping,  with  pallor  of  the  countenance 
and  cold  perspu-ation,  the  pulse  and  heart's 
action  flagging  and  commg  down,  and  the 
gi-eatest  anxiety  being  experienced.  This  is 
followed  by  a  dry  red  tongue,  with  enlarged 
papilla;  and  much  thirst.  Tliis  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  to  an  intense  degree 
in  one  ease  wherein  the  nitrate  of  potash 
in  those  doses  had  been  administered  seve- 
ral times  without  any  diluent  by  the  over- 
sight of  a  nurse;  she  gave  it  m  ^iss.  of 
plain  water.  I  was  on  the  point  of  apply- 
ing numerous  leeches  to  the  epigastrium, 
fearing  that  gastritis  was  coming  on,  when 
the  symptoms  at  last  yielded  to  diluents 
and  warm  external  applications,  leading  no 
appreciable  effects  bcliind. 

t  sliall  now  mention  what  were  the  dis- 
turbing effects  on  the  system  ohscrvcd  to  be 
produced  by  large  doses  of  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash in  cases  where  it  had  been  duly  taken 
with  barley-water,  but  had  not  been  well 
borne  by  the  system.  Those  effects  were 
seldom  manifested,  the  medicine,  when 
lirojierly  diluted,  seeming  to  act  mildly  and 
cUicieutly.     When  it  is  not  tolerated,  how- 
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•ever,  its  effects  are  primarily  on  the  ner- 
vous system;  Tliey  are  tliese  : — General 
debility  of  tlie  limbs,  especially  the  lower 

extivmilies,  and  tlie  knees,  too,  particu- 
larly complained  of.  I  have  seen  tliis 
caJTied  to  an  extent  which  made  tlie  pa- 
tients believe  that  they  were  seized  with 

general  paralysis ;  the  whole  body  seemed 
to  be  made  of  wood,  and  lor  some  hoiu'S  it 

was  impossible  for  them  to  rise  from  then- 
seat  or  to  move  hand  or  foot.  To  tliis  were 
conjoined  general  trend)lings,  and  the 
speech  was  aliected ;  occasionally  tl\e  names 
of  things  were  forgotten  or  mistaken : 
there  was  also  giddiness,  and  a  painful 
rusliing  sound  in  the  ears.  I  never  in 
these  nuv  mstances  saw  any  distortion  of 
the  featm-es,  and  the  symptoms  subsided 
in  a  few  hours  by  chureties  or  copious  per- 
spiration. In  tlie  event  of  such  i-esidts 
occm'ring,  the  chief  remedies  I  slioidd  re- 
commend would  be  hot  dOucnts  and  hot 
blankets.  The  subjects  of  them  will  be 
foiuid  generally  of  the  purely  nervous  tem- 
perament, especially  if  associated  with 
feeble  power  of  the  constitution.  When 
the  sanguine  or  bihous  temperament  is 
combined  with  the  nervous,  the  remedy  is 
better  bonie  and  may  be  pushed  farther  ; 
and  it  consists  with  my  observation  that 
the  bilious  lymphatic  temperament,  witli 
its  fu"m,  harsh,  muscular  development,  is 
the  one  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment 
the  oftenest  succeeds  and  may  be  used  the 
most  fearlessly,  as  it  is  the  one  on  wliich 
chi'onic  rheumatism,  when  once  estabhslied, 
displays  itself  with  perhaps  the  greatest 
relentlessness. 

The  concomitant  treatment  was  simple, 
and  most  generally  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether (with  a  view  to  ascertain  more  accu- 
rately the  value  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
itself),  except  m  cases  of  severe  comphca- 
tion,  in  which  the  need  for  additional 
means,  chiefly  local,  was  m-gent.  It  con- 
sisted in  occasional  warm  baths  and  vapom* 
baths.  Cupping  and  leeching  were  had  re- 
course to  in  such  cases  as  showed  a  concen- 
tration of  the  disease  in  particular  joints, 
as  evidenced  by  sweUing,  redness,  and 
acute  pain  not  shifting  its  seat.  In  dull 
chi-onic  pains  locahsed,  occasional  blisters 
were  apphcd,  and  often  with  benefit ;  and, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  cases,  a 
liniment  of  ammonia  and  tm'pentine  was 
frequently  usefid  in  restoring  the  natm-al 
suppleness  of  the  parts.  When  the  pains 
were  so  great  as  to  prevent  sleep,  and  to 
harass  the  patient  in  an  unusual  manner, 
a  draught  of  muriate  of  morphia,  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and  water, 
was  given  at  bed-time.  The  bowels  were 
tept  free  by  means  of  occasional  light 
cathartics ;  and  the  treatment  was  gene- 
rally commenced  by  giving  a  dose  of  calo- 


mel and  coloeynth,  followed  by  a  draught 
of  infusion  of  senna  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

The  diet  cnjomed  was  nutritious,  being 
the  ordinary  tUet  of  the  house — viz.  meat 
once  a  day,  milk,  rice,  broth.  In  such 
cases  as  presfnted  symptoms  verging  on 
the  acute,  low  diet  was  prescribed — such  aa 
milk,  tea,  sago,  &c.  In  all  old-standing 
chronic  cases  generous  diet  was  found  the 
best,  accomjjanied  even  by  ale,  porter, 
wine,  or  gin. 

In  the  above  100  cases  the  duration  of 
the  malady  previous  to  admission  was 
widely  ditferent, — so  much  so,  that  no  ana- 
lytic average  could  be  struck  with  a  view 
to  residts  that  woidd  not  have  a  tendencj 
rather  to  conduce  to  eiTor  than  to  elucidate 
truth.  I  may  state  in  general  terms  that 
the  length  of  time  in  these  cases  previous 
to  coming  mider  the  above  treatment  was 
from  seven  days  to  ten  years,  whilst  there 
were  a  few  who  could  remember  no  period 
of  their  hves  in  which  they  had  not  been 
victims,  more  or  less,  to  the  complaint. 
Two  months,  five  years,  sis  ycai-s,  six 
months,  one  year,  were  the  most  common 
periods  cited  ;  and  it  should  be  remarked 
that  nearly  all  the  cases  wei-e  of  an  unusu- 
ally severe  character,  and  had  been  under 
aU  manner  of  jjractitioners  ;  for  many,  de- 
spairuig  of  a  cm'e  otherwise,  had  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
unprincipled  quacks,  from  whose  fiery 
ordeal  they  had  emerged  with  the  convic- 
tion that  now  nothing  but  a  residence  in 
an  infinnary  with  the  reputation  of  our 
own  coidd  avail  to  benefit  them  ! 

Sex. — It  is  remai'kable  that,  of  the  whole 
143  patients,  17  only  wei'C  women,  the  re- 
maining 126  being  men.  The  average  age 
of  the  women  was  35f ,  that  of  the  men  373. 
From  this  it  appears  that,  in  this  part  of 
the  counti*y,  men  are  about  Sg  times  more 
liable  to  be  affected  with  chronic  rheuma- 
tism than  women,  or  for  1  woman  attacked 
with  chronic  rheumatism  there  will  be 
between  8  and  9  men.  Tliis  is  in  all  pro- 
babihty  owing  to  the  greater  exposure  of 
men  to  cold  and  wet ;  for  I  have  found 
that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  exciting  cause, 
when  any  coidd  be  given,  was  invariably 
cold  and  wet,  or  sudden  transitions  from 
a  high  temperature  to  the  opposite.  On 
referring  to  MS.  notes  of  M.  Louis'  clini- 
cal lectures  on  this  subject,  taken  down  by 
me  at  the  time  of  their  dehvery  at  the 
Hospital  of  La  Pitie,  m  1835,  I  find  his 
expei-inients  the  same  as  to  the  exciting 
cause — invariably  exposure  to  cold  air  or 
draughts  (un  vent  fraij). 

The  diilerence  as  to  the  frequency  qf 
rheumatism  in  France  and  England  seems 
to  be  very  great.  Louis  says  that,  out  of 
100  cases  of  all  sorts  treated  by  him,  he 
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only  fovind  one  of  rheumatism ;  and  in  tlie 
Paris  Hospitals,  during  two  years,  it  was 
rare  that  rheumatism,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  ever  fell  under  my  observation. 
That  the  difference  is  great  among  us  will 
appear  from  the  following  fact : — On  ana- 
lysing, a  good  while  ago,  a  number  of 
cases  of  all  sorts,  nearly  all  of  them  chro- 
nic, treated  by  me  in  this  hospital,  embrac- 
ing a  period  of  five  years,  and  amounting 
to  959,  I  found  that  86  were  cases  of  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  being,  on  an  average,  1  in 
ll^tli  of  tlie  whole  number.  From  this  I 
think  we  may  infer  that  cHmate  exercises 
an  immense  difference  in  this  disease  ;  and 
doubtless  the  same  cause  is,  in  regard  to  all 
other  diseases,  more  powerful  than  we  are 
generally  aware  of.  How  else  can  we  ex- 
plain the  entire  exemption  of  some  coun- 
tries from  certain  maladies  ?  In  India  and 
Egypt  phthisis  is  unknown. 

I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  stating 
here,  that  I  believe  heart  affections  to  be 
very  uncommon  associates  with  chronic 
rheumatism ;  nor  do  I  think  that  this 
malady  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  cardiac 
disease.  In  the  cases  above  analysed  it 
was  constantly  found  that  such  of  them 
as  showed  heart  disease,  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  heart 
affection  could  be  traced  to  that  period  of 
acute  disease.  This  is  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  now,  I  believe,  generally  enter- 
tained— viz.  that  acute  rheumatism  is  very 
frequently  accompanied  by  endocarditis, 
and,  without  very  vigorous  measures,  is  apt 
to  be  succeeded  by  permanent  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  heart.  I  have  seen  this  hold 
to  the  fuU  extent  admitted  by  Dr.  Hope, 
though  not  perliaps  to  the  degree  main- 
tained by  BouiUaud.  In  chronic  rheuma- 
tism properly  so  called,  heart  disease  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  rare  occurrence. 

In  speakmg  of  acute  rheumatism  I  would 
record  here  my  experience  that  in  patients 
under  the  age  of  puberty  acute  rheumatism 
seldom  or  never  happens  without  most 
seriously  involving  the  heart ;  and  the 
younger  the  patient  (I  have  known  it 
occur  at  five  years)  the  more  certainly  fatal 
is  this  heart  affection.  I  have  never  seen  a 
single  subject  in  the  above  category  who 
eventually  shook  off  the  heart  affectioji  and 
recovered.  And,  in  addition  to  the  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy  and  chlatation  con- 
stantly present  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
the  valvular  disease,  I  must  mention  a 
morbid  appearance  perhaps  equally  con- 
stant, and  which  I  think  has  been  over- 
looked by  pathologists,  or  only  casually  if 
at  all  mentioned — viz.,  a  tough,  dense, 
false  membrane  hning  the  gciKM-al  interior 
of  one  or  otlier  of  the  dilated  ain-iclcs, 
generally  the  left,  obliterating  the  musculi 
pectinati  almost  entirely,  and  so  converting 


the  auricle  into  an  uncontractile  sac  :  thus 
furthering  mitral  regm-gitation,  and,  by  its 
undoubted  effect  of  congesting  the  Imigs 
and  brain  according  to  the  auricle  affected, 
mainly  producing  the  frightful  dyspnoea 
and  brain  symptoms  wliich  constitute  the 
worst  features  of  the  malady. 

Of  what  value  is  the  nitrate  of  potash 
in  large  doses  in  acute  rheumatistn  ?  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  it  myself  in  acute 
rheumatism,  trusting  as  I  liave  done  to 
calomel,  opium,  Dover's  powder,  antimony, 
and,  in  the  worst  cases,  bleeding  ;  but  my 
friend  Dr.  Fenwick,  of  Korth  Shields, 
who  afforded  mo  valuable  assistance  in  pre- 
paring the  first  series  of  the  above  cases, 
when  clinical  clerk  in  this  house  some 
years  ago,  as  did  also  Mr.  Gibb,  informs 
me  that  he  has  adopted  it  to  a  large  extent 
in  private  practice  in  Sliields,  and  has 
found  it  to  answer  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
I  would  also  refer  you  to  Dr.  Basham's 
cases  of  the  acute  form,  and  liis  treatment 
by  the  nitrate  of  potash  in  large  doses, — a 
paper  read  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  London,  and  pubhshed 
in  I  he  Medical  G.^ette,  Nov.  24,  1848. 
His  success  was  great,  the  urine  acquiring 
a  higli  specific  gravity,  and  the  salt  being 
detected  in  it.  The  specific  gravity  was 
raised  to  1030  and  1040,  which  he  tliinks 
was  owing  to  the  nitrate,  though  Dr.  C.  B. 
Williams  attributes  it  to  the  lu'ea  and  the 
lithates  which  are  by  its  agency  made  to  be 
present  in  the  m-ine.  Dr.  Basham  states 
his  belief  that,  owing  to  its  agency  in 
acute  rheumatism,  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  exemption  from  disease  of  the  heart. 

I  will  conclude  this  ])apcr  (already  too 
long)  by  recording  certain  facts  and  deduc- 
tions which  have  manifested  themselves  to 
me  from  the  careful  investigation  I  made 
of  the  above  cases. 

In  9  cases  out  of  those  wherein  no  re- 
lief or  only  slight  relief  was  obtained,  there 
were  either  purulent  collections  some- 
where, or  the  usual  common  inHamma' 
tions  which  precede  suppuration — sucii  as 
testitis,  obstmate  conjunctivitis,  erysipelas. 
Are  wo  entitled  to  deduce  from  tliis  the 
general  therapeutic  principle,  that  in  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  when  it  is  in  that  aggra- 
vated fonn  in  winch  we  have  pus  circu- 
lating in  the  blood,  the  treatment  by  nitrate 
of  potash  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  and 
must  be  relinquished  for  anotlicr  ? 

Again,  iia  81  out  of  the  100,  tlio  cure 
was  almost  or  altogether  eflected  in  14 
days  by  the  nitrate  of  potash  in  large  doses, 
and  these  Avere  cases  wherein,  though 
severe,  there  was  no  suppuration,  nor  (Ordi- 
nary inflammation  of  jiarticular  organs. 
It  has  been,  before  laid  down  tliat  nitrate 
of  potash  acts  primarily  on  the  nervous 
system.      May  wc  not   infer,   then,   that 
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tJiose  81  cases  were  cases  in  wliicli  the 
nervous  system  was  alone  at  fault  ?  And, 
from  the  two  considerations  taken  toge- 
ther, may  we  not  look  at  rheumatism  as  a 
disease  eomi)Osed  of  two  varieties — viz., 
that  in  wliieh  its  assaidts  ai-e  exj)ended  on 
the  nervous  system  alone,  and  that  otlier 
more  severe  one  in  which  pns  cireidates  in 
the  blood  ?  Various  observations  and 
reflections  liave  led  me  to  take  this  view  of 
the  subject.  Eheumatism  is  first  a  ner- 
vous and  then  a  blood  disease,  and  it 
maintains  a  distinct  individtiality  in  both 
these  pliases  in  u  manner  more  singular 
than  other  complaints.*  In  what  I  call  its 
nervous  form  it  is  a  kind  of  Harlequin 
iullannuation,  and  less  mischievous  than  it 
seems.  A  little  energy  will  knock  it  out  of 
the  system  :  if  uncontrolled,  it  imdergoes 
n  transmutation,  becomes  grave,  enters  tlie 
blood,  and  cjianges  it,  and  walks  into  the 
li/'art  itself,  the  citadel  of  life.  At  present 
we  want  a  set  of  careful  microscopic  expe- 
riments on  the  blood  in  all  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  rheumatism.  Last  year,  at  my 
request,  ilr.  Gibb  took  for  microscopic 
examination  small  portions  of  the  blood  of 
several  patients  all'ected  with  ditferent  dis- 
eases. In  tjie  blood  of  one  who  had  no 
trace  of  mflammntoiy  aSection  of  any 
kind  we  foiuid,  to  oiu*  sm-pi-ise,  numbers  of 
pus  globides.  In  a  few  days  there  was 
developed  in  this  patient  a  severe  eiysipe- 
las,  which  finished  bv  becoming  plilegmo- 
nous.  Here,  then,  inflammatoiy  disease 
existed  in  the  blood  for  a  certain  time 
without  betraying  its  presence,  until  at 
length  its  increase  became  such  {vires 
acquirit  exindo)  that  nothing  but  an  acute 
attack  upon  the  skin  sufficed  for  its  chmi- 
nation. 

3.  In  cases  wherein  mercury  has  been 
previously  extensively  taken,  and  in  cases 
where  there  is  sj-philitic  malady  present 
in  the  system,  whether  mercuiy  has  been 
taken  or  not,  the  nitrate  of  jDotash  is  with- 
out power.  The  remedy  is  the  hydriodate 
of  potash. 

4.  In  eases  of  general  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, in  wliieh  sciatica  is  the  most  painful 
feature,  the  nitrate  of  potash  will  banish 
the  complaint  from  the  other  parts,  but 
will  not  avail  against  the  sciatica.     In  this 


*  Look  at  its  remarkably  misratory  character, 
its  smlrlen  metastiises,  its  lightiiintf-like  transi- 
tions from  one  membrane  "or  muscle  to  others 
in  remote  parts  !  They  present  no  analogy  to 
any  ordinary  inflammation,  but  rather  to  certain 
phenomena  seated  .-it  tlie  extremities  of  the  ner- 
vous system— urticaria,  ambulent  erysipelas, 
erythema,  chorea.  i)r  Hu^^hes  declares  (Guy's 
Hospital  lleports,  vol.  iv.  184fi)  that,  ne.xt'to 
frifflit,  rheumatism  is  the  must  common  cause 
of  chorea  (H  per  cent.) ;  and  frequent  occurrence 
of  .spasmodic  atTcction  with  pericarditis,  which 
is  rheumatu-,  lias  been  particularly  illustrated 
by  Ur.  Bright  and  Dr.  Burrows. 


event,  arsenic,  where  it  is  borne,  is   the 

most  powerful  remedy. 

5.  In  cases  wherein  the  symptoms  are 
doubtfid,  being  circumscribcil  though " 
severe,  and  sinudating  such  other  common 
inllanunations  as  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  or- 
dinary cerebral  or  sjiinal  meningitis,  and 
even  s])inal  irritation  and  hysteria,  the 
s/ate  of  the  ionytie,  if  it  appear  as  if  over- 
laid with  a.  coat  of  deep  or  light  white 
paint,  so  constant  in  the  rheumatic  condi- 
tion, will  most  essentially  giude  the  diag- 
nosis. 
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Severe  Lesions  of  the  Brain. 
The  first  of  the  subjoined  cases  deserves 
careful  consideration  because  its  cause  was 
so  utterly  nnhkc  those  we  have  already- 
narrated,  in  which  as  in  this  there  was 
found  on  post-mortem  examination  circum- 
scribed abscess  of  the  brain.  The  symp- 
toms were  of  the  most  acute  kind,  and 
associated  as  tliey  were  with  disease  of  the 
internal  ear,  it  was  not  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce that  inflammation  of  the  brain  was 
present,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  termination  of  this  had  been  in 
abscess.  Ilerc  there  was  no  2:)aralysis  ;  and 
in  place  of  depression  and  listlessness 
which  had  marked  the  former  cases,  this 
patient  was  for  many  days  in  a  state  of 
maniacal  excitement :  it  is  true  that  to- 
wards the  close  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
stupor  and  ch-owsiness  with  some  tendency 
to  coma,  but  how  diffii'rent  this  from  a 
state  of  Hstless  apathy  with  perfect  con- 
sciousness ;  and  indeed  it  was  manifestly 
due  to  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
energies,  as  indicated  by  tlie  failing  pulse 
and  the  sordes  collected  onthelips  and  teeth, 
and  not  to  any  especial  condition  of  the 
encephalon.  The  whole  detail  of  symptoms 
very  much  resembles  the  more  common 
form  of  cerebral  inflammation  which  ter- 
minates in  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  and 
softening  of  the  central  structures  of  the 
brain,  and  in  fact,  as  this  condition  was 
also  present,  it  is  not  improbable  that  to 
it  rather  than  to  the  encysted  abscess  the 
symptoms  generally  were  to  be  attributed. 
What,  tlien,  was  the  history  of  the  abscess  ? 
did  it  occur  after  the  incursion  of  the  iu- 
flainmatory  symptoms  with  the  attendant 
delirium,  or  does  its  thick  investing  mem- 
brane indicate  a  prior  existence  ? 
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The  second  case  bearing  a  close  analogy 
to  those  narrated  in  an  earlier  number  of 
this  journal  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
almost  every  particular  of  its  progress  and 
symptoms.  Hemiplegia  coming  on  rather 
unexpectedly,  without  previous  illness, 
witliout  coma  or  apoplexy,  and  accom- 
panied by  no  distinct  loss  of  consciousness, 
subsequently  followed  by  pain  of  the  head, 
and  tmattended  by  dehrium,  till  the  very 
last  day :  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner 
alone  contrasts  with  their  dulness  and 
apathy ;  but  how  different  from  days  of 
unconsciousness,  and  nights  of  sleepless 
raving !  Yet,  if  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nations be  alone  considered,  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  two  cases  now  given.  Violent 
meningeal  inflammation,  softening  of  the 
central  structm-es  of  the  brain,  and  general 
vascularity  of  the  substance  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, are  foimd  in  each :  the  only  differ- 
ence (and  this  truly  not  a  small  one)  is  in 
the  locahty  of  the  abscess  towards  the 
upper  or  towards  the  lower  siu-face  of  the 
middle  lobe,  for  in  each  the  thickened  walls 
of  the  cyst  closely  correspond. 

But  what  is  the  history  of  all  this  in- 
creased vascularity  of  brain  and  membranes, 
tliis  effusion  of  semi-purulent  fluid,  and 
softening  of  the  fornix  and  septum  lucidum, 
of  which  so  feeble  a  trace  is  found  in  the 
general  symptoms  ?  Can  it  all  have  occured 
in  the  12  hours  immediately  precedmg  dis- 
solution in  which  the  severe  rigor  occurred  ? 
It  can  scarcely  be  so.  It  must  have  been 
proceeding  quietly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
for  some  time  previously ;  but  knowing 
how  rapidly  pus  may  be  formed  in  diffuse 
inflammations,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  purulent  fluid  found  under  the  mem- 
branes and  in  the  ventricles  was  all  thus 
suddenly  poiired  out,  and  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  serious  lesion  of  longer  standing  that 
its  effect  was  to  produce  a  fatal  termination 
in  so  short  a  period  ;  and,  as  in  the  former 
instances,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the 
abscess  as  of  a  date  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  paralysis. 

The  former  of  these  two  cases  acknow- 
ledges the  more  common  cause  of  circimi- 
scribed  abscess,— viz.,  disease  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  and  especially  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  internal  ear ;  in  the  latter  no 
cause  is  discovered  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  abscess. 

Charlotte  A ,  a?t.  26,  admitted  into 

St.  George's  Hospital  on  the  11th  April, 
1849,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Naime.  When 
first  brought  to  t\ui  Hospital  she  was  in  a 
state  of  maniacal  eswitement,  of  the  origin 
of  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  account. 
It  was  afterwards  learned  that  she  had  an 
eruption  of  boils  all  over  the  body  imme- 
•liately  after  Jb.er  return  from  the  country, 


i^hich  were  repressed  after  exposure  to 
cold  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  from  that 
time  she  had  suffered  more  or  less  from 
pain  in  the  ear,  accompanied  by  discharge, 
which  had  continued  until  she  became 
delfrious  three  days  ago,  since  which  the 
discharge  had  very  much  lessened.  Wlien 
admitted,  she  was  talking  wildly,  laughing 
and  crying,  but  gave  no  rational  answers 
to  any  questions ;  she  was  obUged  to  be 
placed  imder  restraint,  and  yet  she  con- 
trived to  kick  evei-ything  off  the  bed  when 
not  closely  watched.  The  pulse  was  quick 
and  weak,  the  tongue  white  and  pasty,  the 
head  hot,  pupils  dilated,  bowels  much  con- 
fined. Croton  oil  was  ordered,  followed  by 
an  enema  at  night,  and  an  ammoniated 
saline  draught,  with  cold  water  lotion  to 
the  head. 

She  passed  an  exceedingly  noisy  and  vio- 
lent night :  the  enema  was  retained,  and  a 
turpentme  enema  had  to  be  administered 
the  following  morning  before  relief  was 
obtained,  when  a  copious,  lumpy,  dark  and 
offensive  stool  was  passed.  She  had  been 
so  low  in  the  morning  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  give  her  wine ;  since  then  she 
had  been  more  quiet,  and  generally  lay 
pretty  still  when  left  quite  to  hei-self,  but 
began  to  talk  wildly  whenever  she  was 
spoken  to.  The  pulse  was  still  feeble,  and 
there  was  much  tremor  m  her  manner  ;  she 
laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  physician,  and 
placed  it  first  on  her  forehead  and  after- 
wards at  the  back  of  her  head,  but  she 
made  no  complaint  of  pain.  After  another 
dose  of  croton  oil  she  was  ordered  to  have 
three  grains  of  calomel  three  times  a  day, 
imtil  the  gums  become  tender :  cold  lotions 
continued  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and 
sinapisms  to  the  feet,  while  a  blister  was 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

On  the  7th,  there  was  some  tendency  to 
opisthotonos  ;  the  eyes  were  fixed  and  star- 
ing, the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  eyehds  were 
not  moved  on  drawing  an  object  suddenly 
before  them.  The  discharge  from  the  ear 
continued  to  be  very  shght,  indeed  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  m-ine  had  to  be  drawn 
off  occasionally  by  catheter,  and  purga- 
tives to  be  repeated  frequently.  On  the 
whole  the  tongue  became  cleaner,  tlie  pulse 
quieter,  and  she  became  more  composed ; 
but  her  intelligence  remained  perfectly 
obscm-ed,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
gradually  becoming  weaker. 

On  the  11th,  the  motions  and  lu-ine 
began  to  be  passed  unconsciousl}'  in  bed ; 
she  was  duU  and  stupid,  and  incUned  to 
dose ;  refused  to  answer  at  all  wheu  spoken 
to,  or  to  put  out  her  tongue,  but  sordes 
were  beginning  to  collect  on  the  lips  and 
teeth.  She  was  very  weak,  and  wine 
was  again  given,  and  now  porseVT^cd  in 
regularly. 
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No  further  change  of  any  importance 
occurred;  she  gradually  sunk  until  the 
last  day,  when  there  was  for  a  very  short 
time  a  return  of  tiie  noisy  delirium,  which 
was  followed  by  low  moaning,  subsequently 
passing  into  coma,  and  death  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  the  16t]i  ;  nearly  five  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  her  ilhiess, 
and  Meeii  days  from  the  incm-sion  of 
delirium. 

Post-morfem  cxnminalion  18  Jionrs  after 
death. — Body  well  formed;  two  small  super- 
ficial wounds  on  back  of  left  shoulder. 

Cranium    somewhat    small,    and    CDm- 
presscd   laterally :  a    small    dark-coloured 
clot  was  found  in  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  ;  the  membranes  of  the  brahi  highly 
vasciJar,  but  more  so  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side.     A  considerable    quantity   of 
semipnndent    fluid    was     fountl      in    the 
subarachnoid   areolar  tissue,  both    on    tlie 
surface  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;   the 
convolutions  were  flattened,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  was  very  soft,  dripping 
with  serum,  and  marked  with  an  irausual 
number  of  puncta  vasculosa.     Aboiit  six 
di'achms  of  semipiu'ulent  fluid   were  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  and  it   was 
observed  that    the   fluid    was  thicker  and 
more  distinctly  pm-ulent  at  the  back  part 
and  the  descending  horns  of  these  cavities, 
especially  on  the  right  side,  corresponding 
to  an   increased  vascidarity  of  the  lining 
membrane  in  these  situations  ;  the  blood- 
Tessels  being  considerably  distended,   of  a 
dotted  appearance,  and  giving    the  mem- 
brane a  bright  scarlet   tinge.     This  vascu- 
larity existed  throughout  the   whole  sub- 
stance of  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere.     The  septum 
lucidum  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
body    and  posterior    crura  of  the   fornix 
were  also  soft  and  diffluent.     On  removing 
the  brain  from  the  cavity  of  the  skidl,  the 
under  surface  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  hemisphere,   corresponding    to    the 
anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  tempoi'al  bone,  presented  a  patch  of  ash- 
grey  colour    about    an    inch    in   circum- 
ference ;    and  on  cutting  directly  through 
the  centre  of  this  portion,  a  circiunseribed 
abscess,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  was 
found   in  the  centre  of  the  lobe,   with  a 
well-defined    thick     investing     membrane 
composed  of  organised   lymph,  and  of  an 
ash-grey  colovu"  ;  it  contained  about   four 
drachms  of  thick  white  pus  ;  the  substance 
of  the  brain  around  it  was  highly  vascidar. 
The  diu-a  mater  covering  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
feone  was  of  a  darker  colovu-  than  natural, 
and  very  vascidar.     On   i-cmoving  it  from 
the  siu-tace  of  the  bone,  a  small  quantity  of 
\  lymph  was  found  between  them  ;  no  aper- 


ture existed  in  tlie  membrane.  The  petrous 
portion  itself,  where  tbrming  the  superior 
wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  was  ulcerated,  " 
and  a  small  aperture  existed  leading  into 
tliat  cavity  which  was  filled  with  thick 
curdy  i)ns,  and  its  lining  membrane  very 
nuicli  iiloorated.  The  membrana  tympani 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  ossi- 
cula  were  gone.  The  surface  of  the  promon- 
torv  was  rough  and  partially  absorbed. 

Thorax.— 'V\\a  viscera  contained  in  tliis 
cavity  wore  all  liealthy. 

Abdomen. — The  liver  was  healthy  ;  a 
small  (juantity  of  pus  was  found  iu  the 
hdus  of  the  left  kidney ;  they  were  other- 
wise healthy  ;  a  pale  corpus  luteum  found 
in  each  ovai'y  ;  uterus  congested  ;  bladder 
and  other  viscera  presented  nothing  re- 
mai'kable. 

Thomas  B.,  set.  26,  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  on  27th  February,  1849, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilson.  This  j)atient 
stated,  that  having  been  quite  well  pre- 
viously, he  was  seized  on  the  23rd  inst. 
with  paralysis  of  the  whole  left  side  ;  that 
he  was  walking  at  the  time,  and  fell  down, 
but  was  not  deprived  of  consciousness,  nor 
was  sensation  luuch  affected.  On  his  ad- 
mission, paralysis  of  the  arm  was  nearly 
complete,  and  the  face  was  very  much 
drawn  to  one  side;  his  speech  was  very 
indistinct,  but  he  coidd  walk  pretty  easily, 
only  dragging  the  left  leg  by  a  very  little ; 
ti'.e  pulse  was  fall,  but  quiet ;  tlie  tongue 
clean,  and  the  bowels  reported  open.  He 
complained  of  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  his 
head  :  he  was  directed  to  be  cupped  between 
the  shoulders  to  ten  oimces ;  to  have  five 
grains  of  calomel  that  night,  and  a  black 
draught  iiext  morning,  and  to  take  a  mix- 
ture twice  a  day  containing  compound  de- 
coction of  aloes  and  camphor  julep,  of  each 
six  drachms. 

On  the  following  day,  as  there  was  still 
much  pain  in  the  head,  he  was  bled  from 
the  ai'm  to  eight  ounces  ;  and,  two  days 
later,  cuppmg-glasses  were  applied  to  the 
temples,  and  a  bag  of  ice  was  applied  to 
the  top  of  his  head ;  the  purgatives  were 
repeated.  Under  this  treatment  the  pain 
of  the  head  was  relieved :  he  was  lively 
and  cheerful,  and  said  that  he  felt  himself 
much  better.  There  was  no  confusion  of 
intellect,  and  no  I'cmarkable  di-owsiness. 
Six  grains  of  grey  powder  were  given  liim 
every  night  in  addition  to  the  draught, 
which  produced  a  slight  efiect  on  his  gmus, 
and  evci'ything  seemed  to  be  going  on 
favourably.  He  was  up  and  walking  about 
the  ward,  and  was  beginning  partially  to 
recover  the  use  of  his  arm,  but  the  face 
continued  \qvj  much  drawn  to  one  side. 

On  the  evenhig  of  the  21th  he  was  quite 
unexpectedly  seized  with  a   severe  rigor : 
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he  shook  like  a  person  in  the  cold  stage  of 
ague,  and  liis  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  the 
extremities  of  liis  fingers  heing  perfectly 
white.  An  ether  draught  was  given  him, 
and  external  warmth  applied,  after  which 
intense  reaction  followed,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  a  fit,  became  comatose,  and 
died  in  less  than  12  hours  after  his  seizure. 

Post-mortem   examination  12  hours  after 
death. 
Body   well  formed,   and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Cranium. — The  layer  of  arachnoid  in- 
vesting the  brain  was  liighly  vascular,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  the  pons  varolii, 
and  on  the  under  svu'face  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue  over  the 
entire  brain  was  infiltrated  -N^-ith  pus,  wluch 
filled  the  sulci  between  the  convolutions, 
but  was  most  abundant  along  the  com-se 
of  the  middle  menmgeal  artery,  and  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere the  convolutions  were  much  ilat- 
tened,  and  somewhat  softer  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  the  white 
substance  of  the  right  hemisphere,  imme- 
diately above  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  about  an  inch  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  flattened  convolutions,  there 
was  a  circumscribed  abscess  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  a  large  walnut.  It  was 
filled  with  thick,  greenish- colom-ed,  and 
rather  fetid  pus  ;  and  its  walls  were  formed 
by  a  fh'm,  dense,  semitranslucent  mem- 
brane about  a  hue  in  thickness,  in  wliich 
some  small  spots  of  blood  resembling 
ecchymoses,  and  a  very  few  minute  vessels, 
were  observed.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  the 
membrane  presented  a  coarsely-reticulated 
appearance :  its  outer  surface  was  closely 
adherent  to  the  medullaiy  substance  of  the 
brain,  wliich,  for  about  two  inches  round, 
was  softened  and  tmged  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  filled, 
but  not  distended,  with  sero-purulent  fluid, 
and  their  hning  membrane  was  liiglily  vas- 
cular, especially  that  of  the  right  side, 
which  presented  an  ecchymosed  appear- 
ance. The  choroid  plexus  was  dark- 
coloured  and  tinged  with  blood.  The 
fornix,  septum  lucidum,  and  portion  of  the 
brain  immediately  contiguous  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  ventricles,  ^\as  softened. 
The  other  parts  of  tlie  brain  presented 
nothing  remarkable. 

The  other  viscera  were  not  examined. 


CorvcgponOencj. 

SIX  PAPEES  OX  THE  CLASS  OP  MEDICAL 
LITERATUHE  MOST  NEEDED  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DAT.  ADDRESSED  TO  STU- 
DENTS OP  ST.  Bartholomew's  hospi- 
tal. BY  HORACE  DOBELL,  MEMBER  OF 
THE    KOYAL   COLLEGE   OF   SURGEONS. 

No.  II. 
The  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  medicine.  Divi- 
sion of  knovledge  into  three  classes. 
Circumstances  under  which  the  study  of 
medicine  has  been  conducted.  General 
character  of  medical  knotcledge  in  the 
presiiit  day  ;  the  class  to  luhich  it  belongs. 
Standard  of  perfection  in  medical  sci- 
ence. Nature  of  the  knowledge  required 
to  raise  inedical  science  from  its  present 
to  a  perfect  state. 
The  history  of  the  science  of  medicine 
wliich  has  now  been  briefly  reviewed,  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  :  it  does 
not,  liowever,  treat  of  the  exact  period  in 
which  we  hve ;  this  has  been  omitted  by 
M.  Renouard  for  sufficient  reasons,  which 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  From  this 
history,  and  more  deeply  from  the  perusal 
of  detailed  accounts,  one  pleasingimpression 
cannot  fad  to  be  mode  upon  the  mind — that 
our  profession  has  continued  to  improve 
from  age  to  age  ;  that,  from  the  first  traces 
of  medical  knowledge,  from  the  time  the  idea 
of  treating  diseases  first  arose  in  the  human 
mind  down  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion possessed  on  these  matters.  Although 
there  have  been  periods,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  the  science  of  medicine  seemed  to  suffer 
degeneration — times  when  no  movement, 
either  ha  advance  or  in  a  contrary  direction, 
appeared  to  be  made ;  yet  we  observe  that, 
in  the  end,  it  has  proved  that  an  improve- 
ment was  being  effected — in  some  cases 
that  the  state  of  apparent  inactivity  was  a 
sort  of  period  of  hicubation,  to  be  followed 
by  the  production  of  some  great  advance 
in  scientific  knowledge.  Thus  we  have 
seen,  dm-ing  the  fh'st  five  centuries  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  that  science  appeared  to  be 
sunk  in  utter  darkness,  if  we  were  to  judge 
from  any  public  changes  in  its  progress ; 
but  the  tennination  of  this  period  of  si- 
lence was  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
followers  of  Pytliagoras,  and  the  well- 
known  flood  of  light  which  then  burst 
upon  the  scientific  world.  We  have  ob- 
served  tlie  obscurity  of  science,  the  absence 
of  hnpi'ovement,  during  the  "mystic  pe- 
riod," when  the  iiractice  and  study  of  me- 
dicine were  confined  to  the  temples  ;  but 
how  was  this  silence  broken — but  by  the 
voice  of  Hippocrates !     Tlie  records  of  dis- 
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«ase,  of  its  symptoms,  and  of  every  disco- 
very in  its  treatment,  lianded  down  from 
father  to  son,  among  the  priesthood, 
during  scnroely  less  than  five  centuries,  at 
length  became  the  property  of  the  Hippo- 
crates family ;  and  by  llippoerates  the 
Second,  the  renowned  of  Cos,  tliese  re- 
cords were  unveiled,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  his  own  valuable  observations  upon  them, 
were  laid  bet'ore  the  %\  orld. 

In  some  cases  the  apparent  degeneration 
of  metlical  science,  the  apparent  retrograde 
in  its  coiu'se,  has  been  only  the  period 
occupied  by  a  transfer  of  knowledge  from 
nation  to  nation, — from  those  by  whom  it 
liad  been  carried  as  far  as  their  powers 
were  then  capable  of,  to  those  who  were 
fitted  to  bear  it  further  onward  towards 
perfection.  Tims  we  have  seen  the  transfer 
of  scientific  knowledge  li-om  the  Asiatic 
nations,  among  which  it  had  floui'ished  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  into  Europe, 
there  to  be  carried  on  for  a  few  centm'ies 
until  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  in  the  coui'se 
of  four  lumch'ed  years,  appeared  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  energies,  to  have  gro^^^l  tu'ed 
of  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and,  among 
others,  of  medicine.  Anatomy  was  ne- 
glected ;  theii"  attention  was  turned  to  other 
themes  ;  their  minds  occupied  by  religious 
controversies,  and  medical  science  fell  again 
into  obscurity.  Tliere  appeared  to  be  a 
degeneration  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  Arabian 
people,  less  occupied,  and  just  prepared  to 
s  eizewith  avidity  upon  the  novelties  of  sci- 
ence, saved  them  from  oblivion  ;  and  dm-ing 
a  considerable  period  of  time  the  study  of 
medicine  was  carried  on  among  the  Ara- 
bians with  considerable  ardoiu-,  and  the 
names  of  Eazcs,  Halli-Abbas,  Avicenua, 
and  Albucasis,  became  connected  with 
new  improvements  in  medicine ;  while 
the  literatiu-e  of  Greece  was  in  a  great 
measiu'e  preserved  in  the  Arabian  language. 
At  length  Europe  rose  refreshed  from  her 
long  sleep,  disjjlayed  new  vigour,  took 
back  the  learning  of  her  earlier  days  ;  the 
hterature  of  Greece  was  restored  with  in- 
defatigable zeal,  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
authors  gathered  together  ;  noble  disco- 
veries were  made,  all  assisting  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences  and  of  eiilightenment : 
and,  in  a  few  years,  we  see  the  nations  of 
Europe,  rich  in  scientific  literature,  march- 
ing far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  a  carefid 
examination  of  the  subject,  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  constant  progress  in 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge  ;  and  if  it 
be  asked  what  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  day,  I  reply  it  is  all  that  3000 
years  have  heaped  together — a  mass  of 
knowledge  almost  incomprehensible :  and 
when  we  consider  this  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised that  it  is  30  ill-aiTanged.     To  say 


that  we  have  before  us  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  thirty  centuries  conveys  but  a 
vague  notion  of  the  state  of  medical  science 
in  the  present  period.  An  acquaintance 
with  facts  is  knowledge.  An  acquaintance 
with  principles,  the  result  of  inductions 
from  facts,  is  knowledge.  An  acquaintance 
with  deductions  drawn  from  general  prin- 
ciples is  knowledge.  There  are,  then,  three 
classes  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  may 
partake  of  one,  or  more,  of  three  distinct 
characters  ;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
just  estimate  of  the  state  of  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge  at  the  present  day,  we 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  determine  the 
character  of  the  knowledge  possessed  on 
tliese  subjects,  and  decide  to  wliichofthcse 
three  classes  it  belongs. 

From  the  earliest  ages  those  who  have 
studied  medicine  or  surgery  have  done  so 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  the  art  of 
healing  ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
each  has  m  turn  observed  for  himself  the 
phenomena  of  disease,  endeavouring  to 
impress  them  upon  the  memoiw,  tliat  each 
particular  assemblage  of  symptoms,  to 
whicli  some  name  has  been  given,  and 
which  has  then  been  called  a  chsease,  may 
be  well  recollected.  Medical  science  has 
not  been  studied  by  men  who  saw  but 
little  of  sickness,  and  had  much  time  for 
considering  the  import  of  the  observations 
made  by  others,  but  by  those  who  practised 
the  art ;  and  it  has  been  studied  the  most 
by  those  who  practised  it  the  most, — there- 
fore by  those  who  most  often  witnessed  the 
phenomena  characterising  each  malady,  but 
who  had  the  least  time  for  attending  to 
anythmgbut  the  fruits  of  their  own  obser- 
vation. 

The  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  these  circumstances  is,  that  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  contribut- 
ing the  most  largely  to  mechcal  and  siu-gical 
knowledge  have  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  collecting  facts  concerning 
disease  ;  and  it  is  only  the  residt  that  we 
might  expect,  that  the  writings  of  any  one 
of  these  men  should  consist  chiefly  of  an 
enumeration  of  these  facts ;  it  is  as  natural 
to  expect  that  many  of  such  writers  would 
record  similar  facts,  and  this  has  been  the 
case  ;  the  same  phenomena  have  been  re- 
corded by  different  persons  again  and  again, 
and  each,  perhaps,  has  mingled  -n-ith  them 
some  new  phenomenon — something  which 
he  has  been  the  first  to  observe  and  to  re- 
cord. This  has  gone  on  for  years  ;  every 
man,  or  nearly  every  man,  who  writes  a 
book  on  medicine  or  surgery,  repeats  the 
same  process  ;  and  hence  it  has  come  about 
that  an  immense  number  of  facts  have 
been  recorded,  and  that  these  are  as  scat- 
tered as  they  are  numerous.  It  is  evident 
that  the  phenomena  of  disease  impress  the 
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mind  and  arrest  the  attention  much  more 
often  and  more  strongly  than  the  treatment 
ado)3ted  for  the  cm-e  of  the  malady.  The 
phenomena  of  disease  may  be  observed 
by  everybody — by  the  sick  person  himself 
fii'st,  and  by  his  attendant  to  a  very  great 
extent.  It  is  from  these  two  som-ces  that 
the  physician  or  surgeon  obtains  much  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  liis  patient. 
Whether  the  case  be  ti-eated  or  not, — whe- 
ther the  phenomena  can  be  interpreted  or 
not, — whatever  the  theories  in  the  mind  of 
the  practitioner,  however  little  liis  know- 
ledge of  symptoms  and  their  import — there 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  the  hot 
skin,  the  deranged  intellect,  the  impaired 
motor  power,  the  defective  secretion,  the 
pam,  the  changed  colom',  the  cough, 
the  troubled  breathing,  the  anxious  coun- 
tenance, or  whatever  it  may  be — these 
are  the  mere  objects  of  sense  ;  they  as 
readily  impress  tlie  mind  as  tlie  objects  of 
nature  are  reflected  m  a  mu'ror,  and,  there- 
fore, are  Ukely  to  be  the  most  fi-equently 
recorded — recorded  by  the  ignorant  and  by 
the  learned — hj  the  thinking  man  and  by 
the  mere  observing  man — by  the  practical 
man  and  by  the  theorist — by  all  tliej-  are 
capable  of  being  recorded  witli  considerable 
accuracy.  There  is,  then,  at  the  present 
day,  the  whole  mass  of  facts  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  disease  which  have  in 
various  places  and  at  various  times  been 
accumulated  since  men  first  visited  the 
temples  of  Esculapius  to  wTite  ujDon  the 
walls  the  particulars  of  theh'  afflictions. 

Galen  made  a  great  name,  which  time 
has  not  decayed.  He  was  the  first  who 
directed  attention  to  anatomy,  the  first 
who  made  great  discoveries  in  this  part  ot 
our  science.  He  had  many  disciples,  who 
followed  diligently  in  his  steps.  He  has 
had  disciples  ever  since  his  death ;  and  in 
the  present  century  anatomy  is  cultivated 
with  extreme  care,  and  for  the  most  part 
by  those  studying  the  medical  profession. 
There  have  been  immense  improvements  in 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  worked  during 
the  last  century ;  and  this  knowledge  is 
like  that  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  it 
is  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  objects  of  sense, 
an  acquauitance  with  things  wliieh  any 
human  being  may  see  who  has  diligence  to 
search  and  eyes  that  are  not  blind.  The 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  so  great  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is,  then,  a  collection  oi  facts. 

Morbid  anatomy. — Tlic  jiractice  of  exa- 
mining bodies  after  dcatli  ibr  the  purpose 
of  observing  tlio  changes  worked  in  parts 
by  disease,  almost  miknown  to  the  ancients, 
has  during  the  last  t^vo  centm'ies  become 
more  and  more  common,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  can-ied  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection,  examinations  behig  made  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  with  a  scrupulous 


accuracy ;  and  the  improved  knowledge  of 
normal  anatomy  allows  the  changes  of  dis- 
ease to  be  definitely  marked.  A  knowledge 
of  morbid  anatojny,  like  that  of  normal 
anatomy,  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with 
objects  of  sense  :  from  tliis  source  we  have 
again  a  new  tribute  of  facts. 

The  Microscope. — Both  medicine  and 
surgery  owe  nuich  to  the  microscope  : 
within  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  but 
particularly  in  the  past  poi'tion  of  the  19th 
century,  gi-eat  additions  to  our  knowledge 
have  been  made  by  this  means — additions 
which  coidd  not  liave  been  made  without 
it  :  but  the  microscope  can  only  add  to 
om-  acquaintance  witli  objects  of  sense — it 
reveals  only  tilings  ah'eady  existing,  but 
hidden  from  our  sight,  and,  in  doing  this, 
it  has  added  largely  to  the  accumulation  of 
facts. 

Chemistry. — To  the  attention  chemists 
have  du'ccted  to  the  study  of  the  consti- 
tuents and  products  of  tlie  body,  under 
states  of  health  and  of  disease,  we  owe 
much.  It  has  been,  hke  the  microscope,  a 
revealer  of  things  hidden  from  observation 
without  its  assistance ;  but  we  shall  find 
that,  although  the  revelations  of  chemistry 
are  not  exclusively  objects  of  sense,  like 
tliose  to  which  we  have  ah-eady  referred^ 
yet  that  the  largest  tribute  that  chemists 
have  made  to  the  science  of  medicine  is  not 
in  principles,  but  in  an  addition  to  the 
accimiulation  of  correct  facts. 

The  stethoscope  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
during  hfe,  what  morbid  anatomy  is  after 
death.  Heavy  indeed  is  the  debt  which 
medicine  and  sm-gery  owe  to  the  stetho- 
scope, for  the  addition  of  numerous  in- 
valuable facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  day. 

Phi/siotogy  teaches  the  functions  of  the 
organs  and  structures  revealed  by  anatomy 
— certain  influences,  properties,  qualities. 
Here,  again,  we  have  an  addition  of  facts. 
Physiology  has  marched  boldly  of  late,  and 
the  number  of  new  facts  added  to  th6 
knowh^dge  of  medicine  and  siu'gery  is  pro- 
portionately Irrgc. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  diligence  of 
men  in  the  study  of  diseases,  the  perseve- 
rance of  those  who  have  followed  anatomyj 
physiology,  pathology,  chemistry,  itc,  the 
assistance  rendered  by  great  cUscoveriea, 
have  all  acted  ])rincipally  with  one  effect — 
they  have  all  added,  atom  by  atom,  to  tho 
vast  store  of  Jacts.  In  a  view  of  tho 
matter  so  cursory  as  the  present  is  obliged 
to  be,  it  would  be  useless  to  attcm)it  to 
])oint  out  all  the  numerous  varieties  ui  the 
eliaracter  of  our  medicid  antl  surgical 
knowledge,  and  it  would  not  be  of  any 
great  advantage  that  we  should  do  so,  for 
it  is  the  general  character  which  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  learn :  the  general  characters 
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are  all  that  wc  can  possibly  loarn  of  past 
ages  ;  ami,  if  we  arc  able  to  judge  of  the 
causes  and  etJ'eets  of  these,  we  shall  also  bo 
able  to  do  tlie  same  of  the  jiresent  a;,'e,  if 
we  ascertain  its  general  cliaraeter.  This  T 
hare  endeavoiu-ed  to  do,  ami  I  have  called 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
which  lead  me  to  tlie  conclusion,  confirmed, 
I  believe,  by  every  day's  cxjierienee,  that 
tlie  general  character  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge,  in  the  present  day,  con- 
sists in  a  very  corivct  acquaintance  with 
those  pouits  which  may  become  subjects 
of  observation — with  the  objects  of  sense. 
Ill  short,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
day  belongs  to  the  fii'st  of  the  three  classes 
I  hare  mentioned — an  acqiuiintaiice  with 
facts. 

I  shall  assume  that  we  have  now  solved 
our   first  problem,  and  ascertained   "  the 
present  condition  of  the  thing  to  bo  im- 
pi'oved  •"   my  next  duty  is  to   point   out 
some   standard  of    perfection   in   medical 
science.     The  object  of  medicine  and  sm*- 
gcry  is  to  cm-e  disease.     An  idea  of  perfec- 
tion in  a   science  having  this  object  would 
be  realised  if  we  possessed — 1,  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  in  a  condition  of  health ; 
2,  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  indicat- 
ing this  condition  dvu'ing  life ;  3,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  mider  every  con- 
dition of  tUsease ;    4,  a  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  mdicating  each  of  these  condi- 
tions during  life  ;    5,  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
processes  by  which  these  changes  of  disease 
are  worked ;  6,  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  these  processes  ;  7,  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  these  causes   of  diseased 
processes  may  be  removed  ;  8,  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  the  processes  may 
be  arrested  when  set  in  action.     Assuming 
this  to  be  con*ect,  we  have  now  established 
our  second  proposition — viz.,  "  a  standard 
of  perfection  in  the  thing  to  be  improved." 
It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  links 
deficient  in  the  chain — the  absent  know- 
ledge between  the  present  and  perfect  con- 
dition.     My  estimate    of    the    state     of 
medical  and   surgical  knowledge    at    the 
present  day  consists  of  those  points  dis- 
coverable  by  the  senses,   and   these    will 
include  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  pei'fect  medical  science — viz.,   a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  symptoms 
of  health,  and  of  the  conditions  and  symp- 
toms of  disease.     Of  course,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose  that   we   are  perfect  in   these    fom* 
points ;  but,  as  T  have  stated  before,  we 
must  speak  generally ;  and  I  believe  that, 
in  that  sense,  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
points  in  which  we  may  be  called  perfect. 
Now,  if  we  subtract  these  four  items  of 
knowledge  from  the  eight  by  which  I  have 
i*l>resented  perfect  medical     science,    we 
shall  ascertaia  definitely  how  much  and 


what  there  is  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection :  we  shall  learn  exactly  "  what  parts 
arc  yet  deficient ;"  and,  unfortunately,  they 
form  a  very  serious  prospect ;  for  ihevo  are 
still  remaining,  after  this  subtraction — 
1st,  a  knowledge  of  tlie  processes  by  whicli 
diseased  changes  arc  worked ;  2d,  of  the 
causes  of  these  processes  ;  3d,  of  the  means 
by  which  these  i)rocesscs  may  be  arrested ; 
and  4th,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
wliicli  the  causes  of  disease  may  be  re- 
moved. And  now  we  have  established 
three  of  our  propo,sitions — "  tlio  present 
condition  of  the  tlung  to  be  improved," 
"  The  ideal  standard  of  perfection,"  "  The 
parts  yet  wanting  to  bring  the  thing  from 
its  present  to  a  perfect  state." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE    CHOLERA    A>T)     INFITJENZA    IX     THE 
WEST   INDIES. 

Letters  from  the  West  Indies  of  the 
date  of  September  13th  announce  that 
tlie  islands  were  generally  healthy.  Cholera 
had  almost  entu-ely  disappeared.  Small- 
pox had  appeared  in  Trelawuy  some  few 
weeks  before  the  departure  of  the  last 
packet,  but  there  were  no  accounts  of  its 
spreading  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  confined  to  a  particular  locality. 

In  Surinam,  the  yellow  fever  epidemic, 
which  had  been  raging  in  that  colony  with 
destructive  effect  for  several  weeks,  was 
rajiidly  on  the  decline.  The  Government 
stiU  continued  to  pubHsh  lists  of  the  deaths 
that  occurred  fi'om  day  to  day  in  Para- 
maribo, but  all  apprehension  respecting  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic,  wliich  proved  so 
particularly  fatal  among  the  troops  and 
shipping,  appeared  to  have  yanished  from 
the  minds  of  the  population. 

In  Antigua  the  influenza  was  very  pre- 
valent. 

In  Barbadoes  also  the  ravages  of  this 
epidemic  had  been  to  a  serious  extent,  and 
businesshad  been  much  interrupted  tlicreby. 

In  Grenada  the  state  of  the  }:)ublic  health 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  influenzn,  with 
other  disorders,had  afilicted  the  inhabitants. 

HOMCEOPATHY  AND  THE  ROYAL  JTEDICAL 
AND  CHIRTTIIGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  "  Requisition  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society"  is  in  course  of  being  signed.  We 
understand  that  it  will  be  presented  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  session  in  'No 
vember : — 
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"  "We,  the  undersigned  Fellows  of  the 
Eoyal  Medical  and  Chii-urgical  Society, 
being  convinced  that  the  doctrines  of  ho- 
moeopathy and  mesmerism  are  utterly  fal- 
lacious, and  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of 
medical  science,  hold  that  they  are  un- 
worthy to  be  professed  or  in  any  way 
countenanced  by  members  of  this  Society, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of' a 
soimd  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

"We  therefore  request  tlie  Council  to 
tate  this  subject  into  consideration,  with 
the  view  to  prepare  regulations  whereby  all 
homoeopathic,  mesmeric,  and  similar  irre- 
gular practitioners,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  of  this  chartered  corpora- 
tion. 

"And  we  hereby  request  the  Council, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  summon 
a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  to 
resolve  on  the  same." 

THE    SMAIL-POX    AMONG    THE    TRIBES    OF 
KOETH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

OlTE  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  fear- 
ful ravages  of  small-jiox  among  tlie  native 
tribes  of  Xorth  America,  whole  nations  of 
these  people  having  been  completely  ex- 
terminated by  this  scourge.  Late  accounts 
have  reached  us  of  the  appearance  of  this 
pestilence  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
under  which  visitation  between  one  and 
two  hundred  speecUly  fell  victims  The 
spread  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested  by 
inoculation.  Fifteen  hundred  out  of  twenty- 
six  hunch-ed  have  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  not  one  who  has  thus  taken  the 
disease  has  died.  Of  those  who  took  it  in 
the  natural  way,  evei-y  confluent  case  ter- 
minated fatally.  Xone  who  had  been  pre- 
viously vaccinated  took  the  small-pox  in 
any  form.  If  vaccination  so  effectually 
protected  some  of  these  people,  why  should 
the  more  dangerous  expedient  of  inocula- 
tion have  been  had  recoiu-se  to  with  the 
others  ? 

EOTAL  COILEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 
The  following  gentlemen,  having  under- 
gone the  necessary  examinations  for  the 
diploma,  were  admitted  members  of  the 
College  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  on  the  3d  inst.,  being  the  first 
meeting  of  the  session  : — Messrs.  Joseph 
Coleman  "Wright,  Dublin — George  Gra- 
ham, CootehUl,  county  of  Cavan — Charles 
Coates,  Leeds — Ilenrj'  Hanks,  Mahnesbury, 
Wiltshire  ^-Lawi'cnce  Francis  Mahony, 
Bedford  Square  east — Henry  Joseph  ller- 
schel  Griesbach,  Millington,  Yorkshire — 
John  Davies,  Brecon — Tliomas  Smith 
IloUingsworth,  Leicester  Square — Edward 
John  Complin,  Charterhouse  Square — 
Thomas  Le  Gay  Holthousc,   Australia — 
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Charles  Thompson  Abbott^  Nenagh,  county 
of  Tipperary— and  Thomas  Whitefield, 
Mill  man  Street. 

apothecaries'    HAIL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Tliursday,  2nd  October,  1851  :— 
Henry  Gramshaw,  Gravesend  —  Francis 
y  uttall,  Bury,  Lancashh-e— Charles  "\YiIliam 
Chaldecott,  Dorking,  Surrey— -John  Grab- 
ham,  Rochford,  Essex— Leonard  George 
Boor,  London— John  Joseph  "\^Tiiting, 
Lyme  Eegis — James  Parkinson  Scowcroft, 
Bolton  le  IMoors— James  Haniett  Dawhng, 
Ceme  Abbas  —  WiUiam  Henry  Cutts, 
Chesterfield. 


On  the  21st  ult.,  at  Norbiton,  near  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, Charlas  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D., 
in  the  74tli  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  2d  inst.,  at  1,  St.  Margaret's 
Terrace,  Cheltenham,  John  Barron,  M.D., 
F.E.S. 


Selections  from  3)o«tnal5. 

ON  THE  TTSE  OF  RECENTLY  EXPRESSED 
JUICES  OF  PLANTS.  BY  DR.  GUSTORF, 
BERLIN. 

The  use  of  the  recently  expressed  juices  of 
plants,  the  author  observes,  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which,  although  in  high  esti- 
mation among  our  ancestors,  has  fallen 
into  immerited  neglect  and  disuse  in  our 
own  times.  IS'otwithstandmg,  he  remarks, 
that  in  our  over-wisdom  their  use  is  de- 
s]used,  it  exists  in  natm-e,  and  would  not 
die  out  even  if  unemployed  by  man. 
Animals  whose  teeth  and  jaws  prove  them 
to  be  carnivorous,  frequently  manifest  a 
strong  predilection  for  vegetable  food. 
The  bear  in  the  summer  season  prefers  the 
soft  juicy  fruits,  and  eats  the  sprouting 
cora,  young  maize,  &c.,  with  avidity ;  the 
hysena,  when  lie  has  torn  open  the  gravel, 
is  not  more  eager  for  human  bones  than 
for  the  fleshy  root  of  the  Aspkodelus,  the 
common  ornament  of  oriental  graves ; 
when  the  dog  feels  himself  indisposed,  he 
seeks  the  soft  blades  of  a  certain  kind  of 
grass ;  while  tlie  wasp-falcon,  Falco  apt- 
varus,  which  is  essentially  a  bird  of  prey, 
prefers  succulent  vegetables  to  any  other 
kind  of  food. 

The  author  proceeds  at  some  length  to 
show  that  man  was  originally  a  vegetable 
eater,  and  points  out  several  tribes  who 
avoid  animal  food ;  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  general,  the  wanner  the  cU- 
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mate  tlie  more  strictly  do  tbe  inhabitants 
Bubsist  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  vice  verxu'  ; 
the  same  ride  being  also  more  or  less 
obsciTable,  aeeordiug  to  Dr.  Gustorf,  in 
temperate  climates,  correspondingly  witli 
the  alternation  of  summer  and  winter, 
salads  and  other  vegetables  being  largely 
eaten  by  European  nations  dui'ing  smumer 
months.  If,  then,  tiie  author  observes, 
vegetables  bo  still  so  largely  and  profitably 
used  in  culinary  operations,  why  should 
they  have  become  so  entirely  forgotten  and 
ovci'looked  in  therapeutics  ?  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  expressed  juices  of  plants  are 
scarcely  known  in  practice  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  their  use  was  nwich 
more  extensive.  Elias  Biichner,  at  tliat 
time  a  renowned  practitioner  at  Halle, 
Heiniich  ])elius,  of  Erlangen,  and  Ernest 
Heim,  extensively  employed  the  fresh 
juices  of  plants,  and  brought  their  uses  into 
great  lii.vour.  The  benefit  of  vegetable 
juices  in  hepatic  and  intestinal  derange- 
ments was  extolled  by  Heberden.  Dr. 
Gustorf  fm-ther  alleges  that  in  the  same 
■way  that  the  use  of  fresh  vegetable  juices 
has  been  thrust  into  the  backgi'ound,  so 
also  has  the  employment  of  vegetable  ex- 
tracts been  neglected.  This,  he  obsci-ves,  is 
in  some  degree  owing  to  then-  having  been 
prepared  over  fii'es,  whereby  they  have  been 
bm-nt  and  their  properties  injured,  whereas 
they  should  have  been  evaporated  over 
steam,  at  a  temjjeratm'e  of  from  145°  to 
165°  Fahr.,  not  in  any  case  exceeding  190° 
Fahr. —  Casper's  IVochenschrift,  1851.      x 

CASE  OF  A  5IAX  BITTEN  3T  A  MAD  DOG.      BT 
L.  W.  TEASE,  ir.D.,  OF  HIEAM,  OHIO. 

Me.  W.  E.  was  bitten  on  the  right  hand, 
some  two  and  a  half  years  since,  by  liis  ovni 
dog.  Tliis  excited  considerable  suq^rise,  as 
the  creature  had  been  uniformly  playful  and 
affectionate.  Some  members  of  the  family, 
however,  had  noticed  that  the  dog  had  not 
appeared  qiute  as  well  as  usual  for  a  few 
days.  The  next  morning,  contrary  to  his 
Tisual  habits,  he  was  missing.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
been  busily  travelhng  during  the  night, 
and  had  bitten  some  four  or  five  other  dogs. 
He  had,  by  this  time,  gone  several  miles 
from  home,  and  exhibited  such  plain 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  that  he  had 
been  tilled.  As  there  was  considerable 
alarm  in  the  county  about  mad  dogs,  every 
one  that  he  had  bitten  was  either  killed  or 
tied  up.  Ten  days  after  he  had  been 
bitten,  Mr.  W.  E.  presented  himself  to  me 
for  treatment.  I  carefully  considered  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  case,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  had  actually  been  bitten  by  a 
rabid  animal. 
Upon  careful  examination,  there  appeared 


to  be,  in  all,  five  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
dog's  teeth  ;  one  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
another   on   the   palm,   and  three  on  the  ■ 
fingers. 

I  excised  as  thorougUy  as  possible  the 
parts  in  and  arounel  each  wound,  encouraged 
bleeding  by  warm  applications,  and  applied 
cupping-glasses  wherever  it  was  practicable. 
In  this  way  I  obtained  quite  a  quantity  of 
blood.  Next,  I  cleansed  the  wounds  care- 
fully with  tepid  water,  and  put  into  them 
a  strong  solution  of  nit.  arg.  I  then  filled 
them  with  hnt  to  prevent  adhesion,  and 
applied  stimulating  plasters  ;  directed  my 
patient  to  take  a  catiiartic  of  salts  and 
senna,  and  to  keep  quiet.  He  got  along 
very  comfortably — wounds  discharged  freely, 
and  were  kept  open,  by  the  constant  use  of 
lint,  about  a  mouth. 

But  my  fears  for  him  were  very  much 
mcreased  when  I  heard  that  the  dogs  that 
had  been  secm-cd  had  shown  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia,  and  had  been  killed.  How- 
ever, after  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  my 
jDatient  contmued  comfortable,  I  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  him,  which  proved  to  be 
well  founded  ;  for  he  has  experienced  no 
bad  effects  whatever  from  the  bites  to  this 
time. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the 
foregoing  treatment  is  not  original  with  me  ; 
yet  the  fortunate  result  of  tliis  case  has 
given  me  considerable  confidence  in  it. 
The  object  aimed  at,  as  every  one  will  see, 
is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  wound 
before  it  shall  be  absorbed  into  the  general 
system.  Wc  may  be  encoiu-aged,  I  think, 
to  practise  excision  after  the  lapse  of  weeks, 
if  no  bad  symptoms  have  come  on  ;  because 
the  poison  of  rabid  animals,  unlike  that  of 
the  rattlesnake,  is  absorbed  very  slowly. 
But  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed, 
the  better. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  ex- 
cision and  the  appHcation  of  the  cupping- 
glass  will  be  fouud  equally  successful  m 
bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  if  practised  suffi- 
ciently early.  But  m  tliis  case  it  must  be 
attended  to  immediately. — Ohio  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

TWO  CASES  OF  MTJITPS,  WITH  METASTASIS  TO 
THE  BEAIX,  BOTH  TEEMIXATIXG  FATAXLT. 

De.  Haetey  Lindsey  records  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  tliis  rare  accident  : — 

"In  January,  1819,  a  son  of  Gen.  "W., 
who  at  the  time  was  a  student  of  medicine 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  medical 
school  in  this  city,  was  attacked  with  the 
mumps,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness  died, 
as  I  was  informed,  from  metastasis  of 
the  disease  to  the  brain.  I  cannot  give  the 
particulars  of  this  case,  as  the  patient  was 
not  under  my  professional  cai-e.  On  the 
first  day  of  February  following,  about  a 
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week  after  the  death  of  this  young  man,  I 
was  requested  to  see  his  brother,  (tetat.  20,) 
a  student  of  Princeton  College,  who  was  at 
home  on  a  short  visit  to  his  friends.  I 
found  him  labouring  under  a  well-deve- 
loped attack  of  mumps  of  the  left  side,  the 
gland  considerably  swollen,  and  with  some 
fever,  though,  on  the  whole,  suffering  but 
shghtly,  and  fechng,  as  he  remarked,  very 
comfortable.  The  disease  seemed  to  bo 
taking  its  usual  course,  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  recent  death  in  the  family, 
would  have  excited  little  interest  or  obser- 
vation. As  it  was,  however,  his  friends 
felt  some  anxiety,  and  I  was  induced  to 
attend  the  ca^e  more  carefully  than  I  should 
have  thought  necessaiy  under  ordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances. As  precautionary  measm-es,  I 
directed  pretty  active  purgatives,  followed 
by  diaphoretics,  hot  pediluvia,  warm  flan- 
nel to  the  swollen  gland,  &c  ,  and  watched 
Tcry  closely  for  any  indications  of  disease 
of  the  brain.  I  could  detect  nothing  of 
the  sort,  however,  and  until  the  fifth  day 
everytliing  seemed  to  promise  a  favom-able 
teiTnination.  I  examined  my  patient  care- 
fully twice  a  day,  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  testicles  as  well  as  the 
brain.  But  there  was  no  apparent  distur- 
bance of  the  functions  of  the  one,  and  no 
enlargement  of  the  other.  He  was  cheer- 
ful, slept  natui-ally,  and  felt  confident  of  a 
speedy  recovery."  Upon  examining  him. 
however,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day, 
my  apprehensions  were  excited  by  finding 
that  he  was  labom-ing  under  priapism. 
I  dreaded  this  symptom  the  more,  as  the 
disease  seemed  now  to  be  taking  the 
same  tui-n  that  proved  fatal  in  his  brother's 
case.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to  be 
leeched  freely  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  a 
bhster  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
purgatives  given,  and  an  active  general 
antiphlogistic  treatment  adopted.  At  the 
same  time,  additional  professional  advice 
was  obtai?iied.  During  the  whole  of  this 
day,  however,  the  priapism  was  the-  only 
indication    we    coiild    detect    of  diseased 

brain.  •  ^         i 

On  the  next  mommg  we  were  mtormcct 
that  he  had  been  labouring  under  dehrium 
the  greater  part  of  the  night— liad  been 
restless,  and  suffered  much.  These  symp- 
toms continued  to  increase  in  violence, 
convulsions  came  on,  and  in  a  few  hours 
death  closed  the  scene  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  disease  and  the  second  after  the  sppear- 
ance  of  the  priapism. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  brain  was 
made  thirty  hours  after  death,  when  decided 
marks  of  inflammation  and  congestion  were 
found  in  the  cerebellum,  but  none  in  tlie 
cerebrum. — American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences. 


BOOKS  &  PEEIODICALS  EECEIVED 

DURING  THE  WEEK. 
(The  List  will  be  given  in  the  following  No.) 


BIRTHS  & DEATHSiN tsb  Meteopohs 
Buring  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  4. 


Births, 

Males 739 

Females..  700 


Deaths. 

Males 53+ 

Females..  480 

1014 


1429      I 
Causes  of  Death. 

AllCauses   1014 

Specified  Causes 1004 

1.  Zymotic  (ov  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Diseases. . . .  260 
f^poradic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 33 

2,  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,    Nerves, 

and  Senses    115 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 39 

5.  J^iin^s  and  orprans  of  Respiration  98 
fi.  Stomacl),  Liver,  &c 65 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 13 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  4 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 8 

10. Skin 2 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 0 

12.  Old  Age 49 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 27 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 74 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox IS 

Measles 17 

Scarlatina    48 

Hoopinff-cough 21 

Diarrhoea 63 

Cholera 4 

Typhus 61 

Dropsy 15 

Hydrocephalus....  21 

Apoplexy 33 

Paralysis 14 


Convulsions 40 

Bronchitis   39 

Pneumonia 43 

Phthisis    119 

Lungs   9 

Teething , 9 

Stomach  4 

Liver 16 

Childbirth   1 

Uterus 3 


Rf.m ARKS.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
34  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  40th  week 
of  ten  previous  years, 

METEOEOLOaiCAL  SUMMAEY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29'38 

„        „        „        Thermometer"   53-2 

Self-registering  do."-   ....Max.  O'O    Min.  35-5 

»  From  12  observations  daily.        '■  Sun, 
Rain,  in  inches,  -61.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Mf.teoroi-ooical.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  5*  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  commu- 
nications from  Dr.  Belcombe-l)r.  F- Kenaii 
-Mr.  Bainbrigge-and  Mr.  Re.d.     These  w 
be  inserted  as  early  as  our  arrangements  will 
permit, 

Tlie  Cases  from  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number,  were  not,  as  there 
Slated,  reported  by  Mr.  Gay. 

Mr,  C,  H.  Roper's  letter  has  been  received. 


^ontion  ifletJirai  enmtt. 
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5.eftuces. 

ON   THE 

OPPORTUNITIES    OF    ACQUIRING 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION 

AT  GUY'S  HOSPITAL, 

AND 

THE  SPIRIT  IN  WHICH  THEY 
SHOULD  BE  IMPROVED ; 

BEING    THE    INTKOntrCTOEY    LECTURE   DE- 

LrV'EliED  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

MEDICAL  SESSION. 

Br  Bekj.  Guy  Babinoton,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  a  practice  which  has 
been  adopted  of  late  years,  in  all  the 
medical  schools  of  the  metropolis,  to  de- 
pute some  member  of  the  professional 
staff  to  deliver  an  introductory  lecture  to 
the  new  students,  by  way  of  pointuig  out 
to  them  the  nature,  and  impressing  them 
with  the  importance  of  the  undertakuig  in 
which  they  are  about  to  engage ;  and 
although  this  task,  having  now  been  so 
often  performed,  can  present  but  little  in- 
trinsic novelty,  yet  every  one  has  his  own 
way  of  viewing  circmnstances  and  of  stat- 
ing facts,  however  well  known,  so  as  to 
impart  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  origi- 
nality ;  and  moreover,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mmd,  that  though  the  subject  be  the 
same,  the  audience  changes ;  and  that, 
therefore,  what  is  offered,  though  familiar 
to  the  initiated,  must  be  new  to  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed. 
Kor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  altogether  thrown 
;away  upon  those  who  have  already  been 
present  on  similar  occasions.  There  are 
important  truths  which,  though  known  to 
us,  are  not  so  uppermost  in  om*  thoughts 
as  to  induence  our  conduct — ti-uths  whicii 
lie  buried  in  the  mind,  inert  and  dormant, 
like  those  seeds  known  to  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  yielding  not  the  fruits 
of  active  existence  until  they  are  raised  to 
its  suj'face. 

The  medical  schools  of  this  metropoUs 
are  none  of  them  of  very  early  date  ;  and 
ours  may  perhaps  by  comparison  be 
ranked  among  the  more  ancient.  Never- 
theless, it  is  almost  within  my  life-time 
that  the  late  Dr.  Saunders  consented,  upon 
solicitation  by  the  Governors,  to  dehver, 
■within  the  walls  of  this  hospital,  lectures 
which  he  had  previously  read  to  a  class  at 
his  own  house ;  and  the  class  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  the  lectures  whicli 
be  so  delivered,  formed,  as  I  liave  under- 
stood, the  origin  and   first  foundation  of 
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our  pi-escnt  school.  From  that  period, 
which  was  about  the  year  1785,  there  has 
been  a  regular  succession  of  medical 
teachers  in  Dr.  Ilarvey,  Dr.  Relph,  my 
late  father.  Dr.  Curry,  Dr.  Marcet,  Dr. 
Cholmley,  Dr.  Laird,  Dr.  Back,  Dr.  Bright, 
and  so  down  to  our  own  time.  Of  our 
surgical  school  I  need  only  observe,  in 
order  to  establish  its  claim  to  your  confi- 
dence, that  Mr.  Clive  was  its  founder, — that 
Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  his  pupil, followed  him, — 
and  that  the  present  generation  were  pupils 
and  direct  successors  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing, but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  us  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  know  how  our 
school  originated,  or  by  what  steps  it  at- 
taiued  to  its  present  exalted  position. 
What  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  is  its 
actual  condition  and  capabilities ;  and, 
before  I  procee  I  to  offer  you  any  observa- 
tions on  the  best  mode  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
which  it  affords,  it  seems  to  ine  desirable 
that  I  should  state  to  you  in  what  those 
opportunities  consist.  First,  then,  I  would 
observe  that  this  hospital  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  metropolis,  containing  more 
than  500  beds,  of  which  there  are  seldom 
a  greater  number  vacant  than  are  sufBcient 
to  provide  for  contingencies.  Its  situation, 
too,  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  great  variety 
in  the  cases  which  present  themselves  for 
admission.  Not  only  are  there  many 
large  manufactories,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  unwholesome  nature,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  our  hospital,  which  is 
moreover  surrounded  by  a  dense  popula- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  but  the  proximity 
of  the  river,  and  the  ill-drained  and  Ul- ven- 
tilated dwellings  which  hne  its  shore,  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  generation  and 
spread  of  continued  fever,  and  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  all  those  diseases  which  arise 
wlierever  damp  and  filth,  and  the  over- 
crowding of  human  beings,  combine  to 
nroduce  them.  Intermittent  fevers  of  all 
types  also  abound  among  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  patients  here,  being  engen- 
dered on  the  Kentish  shores  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  in  the  dockyards  of  Wool- 
wich and  Sheerness,  and  among  those  Irish 
labourers  who  uumigrate  to  these  parts  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  in  order  to  assist 
in  gathering  in  the  harvest,  and  in  picking 
hops.  There  is  yet  another  most  instruc- 
tive class  of  diseases  met  with  more  fre- 
quently in  the  borough  hospitals  than  else- 
where in  London,  in  consequence  of  our 
proximity  to  the  Thames :  I  mean,  the 
diseases  of  tropical  chmates  as  found  among 
seamen.  To  those  of  our  students — and 
they  are  not  a  few — who  are  destined  for 
the  medical  service  of  the  army  or  navy,  or 
of  the  East  India  Company,  or  who  pur- 
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pose  to  engage  in  private  practice  in  the 
colonies,  the  opportunities  thus  affordt'd 
of  studying  sucli  diseases  is  of  peculiar 
value.  In  the  variety,  then,  of  our  cases, 
as  well  as  in  their  number,  our  hospital 
Las  advantages  of  its  own  ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  it  still  more  complf  te  as  a  school, 
there  have  of  late  years  been  added  wards 
for  the  diseases  jDecuhar  to  women,  a  ward 
for  the  diseases  of  children,  wards  male  and 
female  for  tlie  diseases  of  the  eye,  and, 
lastly,  a  maternity  charity  of  vast  extent, 
couipreliending,  as  I  learn,  1  52d  part  of 
all  the  births  which  take  place  in  London, 
which  enables  our  pupils  to  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  obstetric  science.  So 
tliat  we  might,  indeed,  affirm  with  truth 
that,  withni  these  walls,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  every  variety  of  hinnan 
malady,  were  it  not  for  the  necessary  ex- 
clusion, for  obvious  reasons,  of  that  large 
class  comprehended  under  the  term  mental 
diseases.  I  may  here  mention  that,  if  our 
establishment  is  now  second  to  no  other  of 
the  kind  in  point  of  magnitude,  it  will  at 
no  distant  period  bear  the  palm  in  tliis 
respect ;  for  our  governors  liaving  resolved 
to  extend  oiu-  accommodation,  a  handsome 
building,  wliich  will,  I  understand,  when 
completed,  contain  beds  for  300  patients, 
is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  a 
portion  of  it  will  come  into  operation  in 
the  com-se  of  next  year. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  boast  of  the 
merits  of  our  school  in  any  of  those  par- 
ticulars over  which  the  teachers,  and 
myself  among  the  rest,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  any  control,  or  to  institute  in  those 
particulars  invidious  comparisons  between 
our  own  establishment  and  others  with 
similar  objects,  but  the  nimiber  of  cases 
placed  at  our  disposal  does  not  depend  on 
ourselves. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to 
acquire,  within  a  limited  time,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all,  or  even  of  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  disease  whit^h  ail'ect 
mankind,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
constantly  at  our  command  a  vast  store- 
house of  cases  from  which  to  make  our 
selection.  Were  medicine  an  exact  science, 
like  mathematics — coidd  we,  in  well-written 
■works  or  by  oral  instruction,  so  definitely 
describe  disease  in  the  abstract  that  we 
should  at  once,  by  unerring  characteristics, 
recognise  it  in  all  its  varieties  in  individual 
cases— and  were  our  means  of  coinbntuig 
it  so  certain,  tliat  our  Materia  ilediea 
might  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  so  many 
specific  remedies,  eacli  to  be  discharged, 
like  tJie  miraculous  globules  of  the  homa'o- 
pathie  empiric,  against  its  kindred  symp- 
tom— tlien,  indeed,  might  it  be  studied 
anywhere,  in  the  library  as  well  as  at  the 
bedside,  in  the  private  dwelling  as  well  as 
in  tlic  hospital.     Eut  medicine  is  not,  and 


never  will  be,  an  exact  science,  and  camiot, 
lor  practical  purposes,  be  studied  in  the 
absti'act  alone.  It  is  composed  of  the 
rational,  the  demonstrable,  the  definite, 
with  the  empirical,  the  doubtful,  the  un- 
known ;  and  disease  in  practice,  as  every 
man  of  experience  knows,  is  so  unlike  dis- 
ease as  described  in"  even  the  best  books, 
that  the  student,  when  he  begins  to  ob- 
serve for  himself,  finds  a  novelty  in  every 
case — a  something  which  he  cannot  recon- 
cile to  any  book-definitions — a)i  anomaly 
wliich  makes  him  doubt  the  knowledge  of 
his  author — he  seldom  at  first  doubts  lais 
own — and  say  within  himself,  this  surely 
has  been  ovei-looked.  Gentlemen,  there  is 
but  one  book  that  will  help  us  out  of  this 
difficulty — but  one  that  contains  a  descrip- 
tion tliat  will  never  mislead  us  : — it  is  the 
Book  of  Nature.  The  outline  and  normal 
aspect  of  disease  we  iind  depicted  by 
authors,  but  we  want  the  tints — the 
shadows — the  subordination  of  symptoms 
and  circumstances  ;  and,  to  learn  these,  we 
require  numerous  living  examples.  Why 
is  it  that  our  science  cannot  be  effectually 
acquired  at  our  learned  universities— why 
that  schools  of  medicine  and  siu'gery  are 
to  be  found  in  none  but  large  cities? 
Simply  because  there  are  no  opportunities 
of  studying  disease  through  living  exam- 
ples. Is'ot  only  should  an  hospital,  con- 
sidered as  a  school  for  the  study  of  medi- 
eine,  be  ample  in  size,  but  it  should  like- 
wise be  ample  in  funds.  I  wish  to  speak 
without  undue  disparagement  of  other  in- 
stitutions ;  but,  when  means  are  scanty 
and  mieertain,  the  necessity  for  economy, 
and  even  parsimony  in  eking  them  out,  is 
prejudicial  to  the  student  in  two  ways  : — 
first,  the  less  expensive  remedies  are  alone 
employed,  and  the  learner  has  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  course  of 
treatment  j^m-sued  as  he  would  deem  it 
proper  himself  in  future  practice  to  adopt ; 
but  granting  that,  even  when  all  other  ajD- 
pliances  and  means  are  on  the  most  econo- 
mical scale,  there  should  be  no  stint  in  the 
kind,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  remedial 
agents,  there  is  yet  a  second  disadvantage 
more  considerable  and  more  constantly 
opei'ating  than  the  first.  It  is  this  :  tlie 
patients  are  dismissed  before  they  are  re- 
stored to  health — not,  perhajjs,  before  the 
more  immediate  and  urgent  symptoms  of 
acute  disease  are  removed,  but  before  a 
satisfactory  convalescence  is  established. 
True,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and 
discharged  by  tlii-  summary  ejectment  is 
increased— the  number  of  cases  so  flourish- 
ing in  an  annual  report,  so  flattering  to 
subscribers,  is  swelled ;  a  conscientious 
belief  may  be  entertained  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  is  thus  ctl'eeted  ;  but,  if 
we  send  our  j)oor  patients  of  tlic  labouring 
classes  back  to  their  homes,  still  unable  to 
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resume  thoir  employment,  and,  as  well 
from  debility  as  from  renewed  exposm-e  to 
the  causes  which  originated  their  disease, 
likely  to  suftei-  a  r  lapse, — in  my  opinion 
we  leave  the  purpose  tor  wliieh  sueh  insti- 
tutions liave  been  founded  but  lialf  effected 
— the  woi"k  of  charity  but  half  performed  ; 
and,  wliat  I  would  liere  more  particularly 
enforce,  we  do  the  pupil  a  great  injustice, 
who  witnesses  but  thonivasion,  or,  at  most, 
the  active  stages  of  a  disease,  but  who 
acquires  no  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
the  convaleseenee.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  the  practice  of  this 
hospital  to  consider  the  number  of  cases 
treated  any  criterion  of  the  amount  of  good 
which  is  done.  Our  first  care  should  be 
to  perform  a  complete  cure  ;  and  only  in 
subordination  to  this  should  be  our  second, 
that  of  performing  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible 

Having  thus  adverted  to  those  inherent 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  disease 
which  arise  oixt  of  the  magnitude  and 
situation  of  our  establishment,  I  will  now 
point  out  such  adventitious  advantages  as 
have  been  created  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  those  who  have  heretofore 
been  engaged  in  forming,  or  are  still  inte- 
rested in  maintaining  our  school  "in  a  state 
of  eiRciency.  And  here  I  cannot  help 
pausing  to  bestow  my  mite  of  admiration 
on  our  late  venerable  treasurer,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, under  whose  fostering  care  and  judi- 
cious management  our  hospital  and  school 
flourished  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Fortunately  for  us,  gentlemen,  his  mantle 
has  fallen  on  one  who,  for  integrity  and 
firainess  of  purpose — for  zeal  m  tlie  cause 
of  medical  education,  as  weU  as  of  charity 
— and  for  that  tact  and  talent  so  necessary 
in  the  government  of  a  vast  establishment 
like  this,  is  every  way  worthy  of  being 
his  successor. 

One  of  my  colleagues  (Dr.  Gull)  having  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  set  forth  theparticulars 
which  I  now  wisli  to  bring  to  your  notice,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  so  much  of  his 
statement  as  suits  my  present  purpose  :  — 
"  Our  museums  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy  are  on  a  scale  which  entitles  them 
to  rank  among  tlie  first  of  our  national 
collections.  For  the  latter  a  new  and  com- 
modious buUdinghas  recently  been  erected. 
The  former  is  divided  into  an  anatomical 
and  a  pathological  department,  both  of 
which  are  replete  with  numerous  and  illus- 
trative examples,  under  the  several  subor- 
dinate divisions.  The  anatomical  division 
contains  nearly  two  thousand  prcpai^ations 
of  tlie  oi"gai>s  and  tissues.  Thi*  division 
of  the  museum  deserves  especial  mention, 
from  its  eontauiing  a  series  of  wax  models 
of  the  different  regions  and  organs,  which 
stand  unriyalled  as  works  of  art,  and  pre- 


sent one  of  the  most  complete  and  most 
miiuite  representations  of  tlie  body  in  exist- 
ence. Tlicir  intention  is  not  to  supersecie 
tlie  necessity  for  dissection  by  tlio  student 
himself — nor,  indeed,  have  tliuy  that  elfect; 
but,  amongst  otlier  advantages  which  they 
possess — sucli  as  presenting  at  u  view  tho 
ordinary  relation  of  parts,  &c. — many  of 
tlicm  are  from  dissections  more  elaborate 
than  tlie  general  skill  of  a  student  coidd 
enable  him  to  produce  during  the  usual 
period  of  his  studies  ;  and  others  represent 
complex  relations  of  parts  wliich  could  not 
be  arrived  at  without  many  separate  dissec- 
tions, and  a  knowledge  of  which  the 
student  could  not  in  many  instances  attain 
witliout  this  assistance  from  art.  To  give 
a  description  of  the  whole  would  be  to 
write  an  entire  v,ork  on  anatomy  ;  for  the 
nervous,  muscular,  circulatory,  and  absor- 
bent systems,  have  been  each  fully  dis- 
played. 

"  The  pathological  department  is  divided 
into  12  sections.  It  contains  4800  speci- 
mens, with  2000  drawings  representing 
the  appearances  in  the  recent  structiu-es. 
The  drawings  are  arranged  in  cabinets,  so 
as  to  correspond  to  the  different  sections. 
This  department  has  also  been  greatly 
enriched  by  a  numerous  series  of  models  of 
diseases  of  tlie  skin,  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  clinical  illustrations. 
They  form  a  valuable  and  unique  contribu- 
tion to  this  division  of  pathology,  and 
amongst  them  are  many  rare  and  some 
hitherto  undescribed  forms  of  disease. 

"  Besides  the  preparations  and  drawings 
above  named,  tlicre  are  1300  diagrams,  or 
rather  enlarged  drawings,  for  tlie  use  of  the 
lecturers  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  sur- 
gery, and  midwifery,  and  6(J0  for  compa- 
rative anatomy.  There  arc  also  330 
patliological  casts  in  plaster,  showing 
various  deformities,  dislocations,  hernise, 
&c.  The  museum  of  comparative  anatomy 
occupies  the  left  wing  of  the  building,  and 
contains  2550  specimens  ;  the  ground  floor 
being  ajipropriated  to  skeletons,  arranged 
in  the  Cuvierian  order,  from  man  down- 
wards. The  museum  of  materia  medica 
contains  specimens  of  aU  the  drugs  and 
preparations  in  general  use,  under  the 
different  forms  in  wliieh  tliey  are  ordinarily 
met  witli  in  commerce,  togetlicr  with  the 
principal  adulterations  ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  from  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society,  a  plan  for  aflbrding  instruc- 
tion in  practical  cliemistry  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  very  efficient  and  ingenious  man- 
ner. From  April  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  session,  the  dissecting-room  not 
being  wanted  for  anatomical  purposes,  has 
been  converted  into  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  every  apphance  tliat  modem  science 
can  suggest  has  been  added  to  render  it 
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complete.  The  professors  of  chemistry 
take  it  in  tm-n  to  superintend  tlie  analyses 
performed  by  the  pupils,  and  are  assisted 
in  theii"  labours  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished students,  who  gives  his  exclusive 
attention  to  this  branch  of  science.  The 
value  of  this  gentleman's  services  has 
lately  been  marked  m  a  manner  v\'hich  must 
be  as  gratifying  to  him  as  it  is  honourable. 
His  class  has  presented  him  with  a  piece  of 
plate,  in  token  of  their  sense  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  have  reaped  from  his  in- 
structions 

"The  library  contains  3224  volumes. 
It  is  supplied  with  three  weekly,  six 
monthly,  and  five  quarterly  journals  of 
medicine,  natural  history,  and  philosophy. 
It  is  open  to  students  daily  from  nine  to 
five,  and  each  student  is  pennitted  to  take 
home  one  volume,  which  must  be  returned 
by  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

"  Tlie  dissecting-room  is  of  recent  con- 
struction, of  ample  size,  and  so  well  venti- 
lated, that,  though  no  means  are  used  for 
disinfection,  the  air  is  kept  at  all  tijnes  in 
a  state  of  purity." 

These,  then,  gentlemen,  are  the  materials 
with  which  you  are  to  work.  They  have 
been  provided  with  no  niggard  hand  :  and 
perhaps  a  more  fitting  opportmiity  than 
this  could  not  be  presented  to  me  for  ex- 
pressing the  high  sense  which,  in  common 
vrith  all  my  colleagues,  I  entertain  of  the 
able  and  considerate  manner  in  which  our 
President  and  Grovernors  exercise  the  power 
which  has  been  placed  in  their  hands.  I 
do  not,  of  coui'se,  presume  to  comment 
upon  their  general  management  of  the 
Hosjjital,  or  its  concerns  as  a  charity  :  I 
aDude  to  the  constant  encouragement  and 
support  which  we  meet  with  from  them  in 
the  furtherance  of  all  measures  tending  to 
the  perfection  of  the  school.  This  noble 
institution  supplies,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  raw  material,  but  we  owe  it  to 
the  admirable  arrangements  of  our  rulers 
that  this  material  placed  at  our  disposal, 
yet  without  any  interfei-ence  with  its  origi- 
nal object,  is  so  worked  up  and  turned  to 
profitable  account. 

True  !  the  philanthropist,  Thomas  Guy, 
never  contemplated,  in  this  perpetual 
monmncnt  of  his  beneficence,  doing  more 
than  administering  to  the  relief  of  those 
suiferers  who  should  enter  its  walls.  In 
his  day  medicine  and  surgery  were  studied 
in  foreign  lands,  students  flocked  to  the 
school  of  the  great  Bocrhaave  at  Leyden, 
and  made  no  use  of  those  sources  of  expe- 
rience which  were  at  hand  in  their  own 
country.  But  how  would  our  founder's 
benevolent  heart  have  rejoiced  could  lie 
have  lifted  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  fore- 
known that  the  blessings  which  he  designed 
for  the    immediate    participators    in    his 


bounty — in  themselves  a  countless  host — 
would  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold 
through  the  instructive  lessons  theh-  mala- 
dies woidd  aSbrd  to  numerous  students, 
who  would  subsequently  turn  those  lessons 
to  profitable  account  tlu-oughout  the  world 
at  large,  and  teach  them  to  their  successors, 
as  science  advanced,  with  accumulative 
increase  from  generation  to  generation  ! 

Gentlemen, thesubjects  ofyom*  study, and 
the  order  in  which  you  should  pursue  them, 
being  prescribed  to  you  by  those  examining 
bodies  before  whom  you  must  approve 
yourselves  competent  ere  you  can  enter 
U]3on  yom*  professional  career,  nothing 
need  be  said  on  this  matter.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  themselves  is  pro- 
gressively advancmg ;  and,  though  they 
are  nominally  the  same  as  when  I  entered 
the  profession,  yet,  fi'om  the  constant  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made,  not  only  of 
individual  facts,  but  of  general  laws,  they 
are  in  reahty  very  different.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  unprofitable  to  you  to  learn, 
in  such  a  summary  way  as  time  alone  per- 
mits, in  what  that  difference  consists ; 
which,  in  fact,  will  be  a  convenient  method 
of  making  you  acquainted  with  what  you 
will  have  to  master.  The  science  of  ana- 
tomy, in  my  days  of  pupilage,  was  con- 
fined to  the  investigation  and  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame  as  discover- 
able to  the  eye  by  the  .skill  of  the  finger, 
aided  by  the  forceps,  the  scalpel,  and  other 
similar  instruments.  This  investigation,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  carried  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  precision  and  minuteness ; 
and  it  yet  remains  as  necessary  as  ever, 
both  for  the  acquirement  of  that  practical 
knowledge  which  alone  gives  confidence  at 
the  bed-side,  and  for  the  equally  necessary 
attainment  of  that  manual  skill  which 
notliing  but  the  constant  use  of  the 
scalpel  will  enable  us  to  acquire;  but, 
superadded  to  this  comparatively  coarse, 
though  usefid  knowledge,  we  have 
now  to  leani  all  those  wonderful 
secrets  of  minute  structure,  and  of 
fonnative  processes,  which  the  microscope 
— that  sixth  sense,  I  might  ahuost  call  it — 
alone  can  reveal.  Of  this  potent  engine  of 
searching  inquiry,  difficult  though  it  be  to 
employ  it  with  effect,  eveiy  one  who  aspires 
to  the  character  of  a  scientific  practitioner 
should  know  the  use.  And  here  I  may 
mention,  that,  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  microscopic  researches,  om'  late 
treasurer,  ever  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
the  pupil,  provided  some  years  ago  a  costly 
microscope,  second,  I  believe,  to  none  of 
tliosc  accurate  instruments  which  modern 
art  lias  produced  either  in  its  power  or  in. 
its  workmansliip. 

Arrangements  are  made  and  caiTied  into 
effect  to  point  out  to  our  students  all  the 
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more  important  anatomical  facts  which  this 
instrument  reveals.  Its  own  structure, 
and  the  mode  of  manipulation  witli  it,  are 
explained,  and,  as  often  as  opportunity 
permits,  some  s]ieciiucn  is  placed  within  its 
field,  accompanied  by  a  written  description 
and  dia^rram,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
museum  for  several  hours  din-ing  the  day, 
so  tliat  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  of 
studying  it  at  leisure.  In  this  way  the 
natural  and  diseased  tissues,  glands,  lluids, 
urinary  dejiosits,  &«.,  are  successively 
8hoi\-n,  and  tlie  objects  are,  in  their  order 
of  exliibition,  made  to  illustrate  as  nearly 
as  )iossible  those  subjects  wliich  arc  treated 
of  at  the  same  time  in  the  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy and  ph}"siology. 

Comparative  anatomy,  which  throws 
80  much  light  on  the  structure  of  our 
own  frames,  showing  that  tlie  plan  deve- 
loped in  each  species  of  animal  is  only 
a  mochtication  of  an  ideal  type,  and,  from 
analogies  of  corresponding  structures  in 
different  animals,  enabling  us  to  dis- 
■oover  in  some  instances  the  uses  of  parts 
of  our  own  bodies  before  imknown,  by  re- 
ference to  their  more  highly  developed  con- 
dition in  other  ci-eatures,  is  a  science  of 
modern  growth.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  affirm  that  notiiing  was  known  on  this 
interesting  subject  before  ora*  ovm  day. 
The  labours  of  a  Harvey  and  a  Haller  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  uudeiTated ;  but 
its  progress  under  the  powerful  genius  of 
Hunter  in  this  countiy,  and  Cuvier  in 
France,  has  been  sucli,  and  its  utility  in 
elucidation  of  our  more  immediate  studies 
is  so  great,  that  a  general  knowledge  of  it 
mnst  be  regarded  as  almost  essential  to  tlie 
accomphshed  medical  man  ;  and  it  is  under 
this  conviction  that  the  museum  of  compa- 
tive  anatomy  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 
has  been  formed. 

If  I  turn  to  chemistry — that  scrutinizer 
etui  more  minute  and  searching  tlian  the 
microscope  itself  of  Nature's  ultimate  ele- 
ments— T  find  it  so  altered,  so  improved, 
and  90  advanced  since  my  davB  of  ])iipilage, 
that  in  some  departments  it  may  strictly  be 
called  a  newly  created  branch  of  knowledge. 
What  wns  so  imperfect  that  it  was  httle 
better  than  a  vast  collection  of  isolated 
■observations,  is  now,  by  the  discovery  of 
their  mutual  connections,  and  tlieir  con- 
sequent aiTangement  and  generalization, 
formed  into  a  scientific  ■whole.  Facts  are 
grouped  together  by  some  common  relation 
or  property  to  form  laws,  and  these  laws 
again  are  combined  to  form  systems.  A 
grand  line  of  demarcation  between  inor- 
ganic and  organic  chemistry  has  been  laid 
down.  Well-marked  grounds  of  distinction 
hnve  been  established  bet  ween  the  vegetable 
and  tlie  animal  kingdom.  Animal  che- 
mistry has  been  brought  prominently  for- 


ward, and  recognised  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  subject .  Accurate  observations  and 
improved  methods  of  analysis  have  led  to 
tlie  modern  discovery  of  isomerism, — that 
strange  and  almost  inconceivable  difference 
in  the  arrangenierit  of  atoms  cliicfly  obser- 
vable in  organic  eliemistry,  whereby  bodies 
of  the  same  apparent  composition  become 
totally  ditfereut  in  nature  and  properties; 
of  isomor]il)isin,  whereby  certain  substances 
of  dissimilar  chemical  constitution  possess 
the  remarkable  property  of  exactly  replacing 
each  other  in  crystallised  compounds  with- 
out alteration  of  their  characteristic  geome- 
trical figure.  The  laws  of  eiidosmosis  and 
exosniosis  have  been  discovered  and  admi- 
rably applied  to  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena previously  observed,  but  not  imder- 
stood  in  the  mutual  relations  of  fluids  and 
membranes.  The  laws  of  liglit  liave  been 
more  accurately  examined,  and  the  curious 
property  of  its  polarity  been  not  only  ascer- 
tained, but  turned  to  practical  account  as 
a  delicate  test  for  tlie  presence  in  solutions 
of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  proximate 
principles  ;  and  the  astonishing  powers  of 
electricity  have  been  proved  and  applied  to 
practical  purposes  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance and  utility ;  their  connection  with 
magnetism  has  been  traced — their  beneficial 
application  to  medicine  recognised.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  all  tliis  (and  much  more  besides, 
which  many  hours  would  not  suffice  to 
detail)  has  been  added  within  my  own 
memory  to  this  advanced  and  stiU  advancing 
study.  Yet  think  not  that  tlie  difficulty  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  has 
increased,  pari  passu,  -vvith  the  progress  of 
the  science  itself.  It  is  matter  of  common 
observation  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  recol- 
lect even  a  few  isolated  words,  unconnected 
by  meaning,  than  a  long  paragraph  in 
which  the  sense  furnishes  a  bond  of  asso- 
ciation. In  like  manner  was  it  far  more 
difficidt  to  remember  the  numerous  unex- 
plained factswith  which  chemistry  abounded 
in  ray  early  days,  than,  enlightened  as  the 
science  now  is  by  the  laws  of  combination, 
by  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents,  by 
the  atomic  theoi-y,  and  by  a  more  perfect 
system  of  chemical  notation,  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  its  increased 
extent,  and  its  greater  complexity. 

With  anatomy,  human  and  comparative, 
and  chemistry, vegetableaiid animal, somuch 
improved,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  physiology,  pathology,  medical  juris- 
prudence,— with  that  lately  much  improved 
branch  of  the  subject,  toxicology,  and 
finally  practical  medicine  itself, — should 
have  reajied  their  full  advantage  from  these 
sciences  considered  as  instruments  for  their 
investigation.  Their  advancement  has,  in 
fact,  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
appUeatiou  to    them    of    these    auxiliary 
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branches.  The  microscope  has  been  called 
in  requisition  as  well  in  application  to 
morbid  products  as  to  natural  structures. 
Chemistry  has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of 
poisons  and  their  destructive  actions  as 
well  as  of  food  and  its  mode  of  nourishing 
the  animal  system  and  mamtaining  its 
heat ;  it  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
composition  of  abnormal  as  well  as  of 
healthy  fluids,  even  furnishing  us  witli 
useful  hints  in  our  endeavours  to  restore 
them  to  health ;  it  has  lent  us  its  aid  in 
improving  our  drugs  by  separathig  the 
active  principles  from  the  mert  matrix  in 
which  tliey  were  imbedded ;  and  it  has 
added  several  powerful  remedies  to  our  1 
catalogue  of  the  materia  me  ica.  | 

Independently,  however,  of  all  such  aids,  j 
practical  medicine  has,  through  the  medium  j 
of  physical  diagnosis,  made  advances  of  its 
own    every    way    woi'thy   of    this    age   of 
progress.     The  prior   appeal    was  to   the 
sense  of  touch  ;  the  next,  to  that  of  hearing.  | 
Gentlemen,  I  liave  had  the  good  fortune  j 
to  go  round  the  wards  of  La  C'harite  with  j 
the  great  Lacnnec  ;  and  all  liis  grand  dis-  | 
icovenes  in  the  application  of  the  sense  of  ■ 
hearing  to  the  nivestigation  of  disease  have 
been,  if  not  made,  at  least  generally  pro- 
mulgated and  acknowledged  as  truths  since 
■I  entered  the  profession  ;  and  what  a  revo- 
lution has  it  not  created !     Formerly,  of 
all  diseases  those  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
were  least  understood.     The  thorax,  fenced 
in  by  walls  of  bone,  and  containmg  organs 
destined  to  operate  on  nothing  more  tan- 
gible than  empty  au',  we  seemed  to  be  set 
at   defiance   in    our  attempts  to    discover 
what  was  going  on  witliin  at  once  by  the 
sohdity  and  the  subtlety  of  tlie  structures 
with  which  we  had  to  deal.     How  different 
is  the  case  at  the  present  day !     Thanks  to 
the  discoveries  of  this  great  physician,  and 
to  those  who  have  succeeded  liim  in  the 
same  path,  we  can  now  in  most  cases,  with 
unerring  certainty,  pronounce  not  only  the 
exact  nature,  but  the  precise  spot  in  which 
disease  is  seated  within  the  tliorax  ;  while 
in  the  abdomen,  the  soft  parietes  of  which 
seem  to  offer  no  impediment  to  nivestiga- 
tion, where  we  can  ofteii  trace  the  form, 
feel  the  magnitude,  and  weigh  the  density 
of  theviscera  within,  we  are  sometimes  left  in 
doubt,  not  only  as  to  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  disease,  but  even  in  some  cases  are 
unable  to  pronounce  whether  there  exist 
any  disease  at   all.     Think  not,  however, 
that  tlie  knowledge  which  the  stethoscope 
or  the  tutored  ear  is  capable  of  imparting 
can  be  made  your  own  without  exertion. 
Think  not  that  the  harvest  is  to  be  gatliered 
without  the  toil  of  cidture.     Perhaps  of  all 
that  you  have  to  acqun-c  among  the  varied 
studies   connected  with    yoiu:    profes.^ion 


there  is  nothmg  so  difficult  as  that  of  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope,  and  the  correct  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  it  is  capable  of  reveal- 
ing ;  while,  as  a  reward  for  your  pains  and 
apphcation,«tliere  is  no  knowledge  which 
will  be  presented  to  you  with  more  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  and  certainly  none  upon 
which  you  will  act  with  greater  security 
and  confidence,  tlian  that  which  is  thus 
brought  home  to  your  minds  through  the 
direct  medium  of  your  senses. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease — thatultimate 
end  and  object  of  all  our  endeavours — I  will 
not  affirm  that  many  improvements  have 
not  been  made  within  my  memory.     The 
abuse  of  mercury  has  been  checked  ;  iodine 
and  its  various  compoinids  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  various 
vegetable  alcaloids  have  been  introduced  ; 
cod-hver  od  has   proved  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  means  ;  tether  and  chloro- 
form have  been  used  with  the  most  asto- 
nishing results  ;  and,  lastly,  I  may  mention, 
as  the  discovery  of  one  of  ourselves — my 
esteemed  colleague,  Dr.  Eees — not  the  less 
remarkable  because  it  is  simple,  that  inesti- 
mable boon  in  acute  rheumatism,  and,  as 
it  may  probably  prove  in  other  diseases  of 
high  action, — the  common  lemon-juice  ;  se- 
cond in  point  of  efficacy,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  to  none  of  tliose  additions  to  our 
materia  medica  by  which  of  late  years  it  has 
been  enriched.     I  will  not,  I  repeat,  affirm 
that  in  this  department  of  the  healmg  art 
tliere  has  not  been  marked  progress  ;  yet  it 
is  in  this  direction  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
least  has  been  effected,  and  the  most  remains 
to  be  done.   A  great  gap,  in  fact,  stdl  exists 
between  our  knowledge  of  a  morbid  state 
and  the  means  for  its  removal.     The  treat- 
ment of  a  disease  consisting  as  it  does  in 
the  apphcation  of  means  with  the  ultimate 
and  elementary  mode  of  action  of  which 
upon  the  animal  economy  we  are   either 
wholly  ignorant  or  but  partially  acquainted, 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  an  empirical 
character.     It  is  founded  on  experiment 
rather  than  on  I'easoning.     Now  an  expe- 
riment, in  order  uniformly  to  succeed,  re- 
quires uniformity  in  all  its  circumstances. 
In  a  cliemical  experiment,  for  instance,  we 
are  always  able  to  obtain  the  same  results, 
because  it  is  in  our  power  to  go  through 
the  same  processes  with  sunilar  agents  ;  but 
where  the  material  to  be  acted  on  is  of  so 
complicated  and  variable  a  nature  as  the 
animal  economy ;   where  the  external  cir- 
cumstances and  internal  idiosracrasies  arc 
seldom  twice  alike  ;  and,  finally,  where  the 
remedial  agents  tlicmselvcs,  derived  from 
the  compound  productions   of  tho  tlireo 
kingdoms  of  nature,  are  liable — first  to  ori- 
ginal did'erence,  which  no  degree  of  skill 
can  detect,  tlien  to  differences  in  prepara- 
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ion,  and  lastly  to  deterioration  from  the 
gradual  action  of  siuTouniliuf:;  dements — it 
must  be  almost  impossible  lo  obtain  rij^o- 
rously  precise  i-esiilts.  lint  "  fools  rush  in 
where  Angels  fear  to  tread ;"  and  tiie 
modesty  and  dillidenco  and  candour  of  tlie 
scientific  have  here,  more  tlian  in  any  other 
department,  left  room  for  the  bold  intrusion 
of  ignorant  pretenders.  If  we  would  elfec- 
tually  suppress  charlatanism,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  reduce  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  certainty  ;  we  must  strive  to  raise  it  to 
the  standard  of  a  perfect  science.  M'ho 
ever  heai'd  of  quackeiy  in  the  science  of 
numbers  ?  It  is  truth,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  error.  There  is  no  mcdiiun — no 
compromise ;  the  residt  is  demonstrably 
either  right  or  wrong.  Wlietlier  practical 
medicine  will  ever  attain  this  desirable  state 
of  perfection  is  moi'c  than  doubtful;  but 
we  may  approximate  to  that  which  we  can 
never  reach  :  and  the  nearer  we  approach 
it,  the  less  chance  will  there  be  that  un- 
blushing effrontery  will  succeed  in  per- 
suading mankind  to  accept  large  promises 
alone  in  satisfaction  of  eager  expectations, 
and  to  beUeve  that  knavery  and  ignorance 
will  easily  eSeet  for  them  that  which  pro- 
bity and  knowledge  find  it  difficult  to 
accomphsh. 

Having  fulfilled  my  intention  of  pointing 
out  in  a  cursory  way  the  improvements 
which  have  of  late  years  occm-red  in  the 
various  branches  of  professional  study,  I 
will  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  offer  you  a 
few  words  in  the  way  of  advice. 

And  first  let  me  ask,  Have  you  taken 
such  pains  with  your  preliminary  educa- 
tion, and  do  you  possess  such  a  share  of 
general  information,  as  befits  those  who  are 
undertaking  the  study  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion ?  Tills  is  as  essential  to  you  as  pro- 
fessional knowledge  itself;  and  I  strenu- 
ously advise  you,  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  demands  which  will  now  be  made 
upon  your  time,  to  devote  some  portion  of 
it — and  a  very  httle  wiU  suffice — to  the 
maintenance  of  yom*  mathematical  and 
classical  attainments.  It  is  always  a  pity 
to  lose  by  neglect  any  portion  of  our  stock 
of  hard-earned  yet  easily  retained  mental 
acquisitions  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  medi- 
cal man,  sound  prehminai-y  education  is 
the  very  basis  upon  which  he  must  budd, 
or  the  superstructure  cannot  be  raised. 

In  the  human  frame,  be  it  remembered, 
physical  as  well  as  vital  laws  are  in  opera- 
tion. All  the  mechanical  powers  arc  placed 
in  requisition.  We  find  in  it  joints  and 
lunges  of  various  kinds  ;  levers  and  pulleys, 
arches,  cylinders,  jjillars  and  tubes,  and 
forces  acting  in  different  directions  ;  and 
then  there  are  fluids  at  rest,  and  flmds  in 
motion,  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus  always 
\   at  work  ;  and  there  is  a  wouderfid  optical 


instrument  of  the  most  exquisite  and  elabo- 
rate construction,  and  an  equally  w'ondcrl'id 
strneture  for  rei'eiving  tlie  vibrations  of 
sound.  How  tlien,  I  vvoidd  ask,  can  the 
principles  of  action  in  all  these  contrivai^ces 
be  compi'chended,  or  their  adjustment  be 
conscientiously  attempted,  by  any  one  who 
has  not  some  eknncntary  acquaintance  at 
least  with  mathematical  science,  with  me- 
chanics, statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatics, 
pneumatics,  optics,  acoustics?  The  value 
of  classical  knowledge,  too,  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  you  when  you  consider  that 
all  tlie  great  medical  works  of  ancient  times, 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  modern 
productions,  are  written  in  the  L'arned  lan- 
guages ;  that  the  wliole  nomenclature  of 
science  is  derived  from  them  ;  that  exami- 
nations as  to  your  proficiency  in  theu* 
acquirement  will  on  these  grounds  hereafter 
be  made ;  and,  finally,  that  the  better 
classes  of  the  laiety,  not  being  able  to  form 
a  direct  estimate  of  yovu*  professional  com- 
petency, wUl  necessarily  found  an  opinion 
on  your  acquaintance  with  those  subjects 
which  they  do  not  understand,  chiefly  by 
observing  how  far  you  are  famiUar  with 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  they 
have  studied  in  common  with  yovirselves, 
and  which,  right  or  wi'oug,  are  made  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  and  standard 
of  what  is  called  liberal  education.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  thus  much,  because  I  am 
impressed  with  a  belief,  which  late  oppor- 
tunities as  a  public  examiner  have  tended 
to  confirm,  that  in  oiu*  profession  classical 
learning  is  on  the  dechue ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  w-e  do  not  attempt  its  re- 
vival— if  we  do  not  keep  up  our  reputation 
for  being  well-educated  gentlemen,  and, 
from  that  circumstance,  our  claim  to  be 
placed  upon  an  equahty  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  oiu'  country,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
associating  with  even  royalty  itself,  we  must 
sink  to  a  lower  grade  in  the  social  scale. 
Our  profession  wiU  no  longer  be  sought  as 
an  employment  worthy  of  being  followed 
by  pei'sons  of  family  or  consideration  in 
society  :  our  emoluments  and  our  respecta- 
bility will  fall  together,  and  the  dispensers 
of  health,  who,  under  Pi'ovidence,  hold  the 
balance  of  life  and  death  in  their  hands, 
must  be  content  to  consider  themselves  as 
on  an  equal  footing  with  traders  in  other 
commodities.  Such  a  consummation  would 
not  only  be  unfortunate  ;  it  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  disgraceful.  In  no  countiy  of 
Em-ope  does  the  medical  man  rank  so  highly 
in  public  estimation  as  here.  It  is  in  this 
land  of  freedom  that  the  value  of  intellect 
is  most  strongly  felt,  and  most  readily 
acknowledged  ;  and  is  it  not  glorious  that, 
with  no  other  uobihty  than  that  of  the 
mind,  with  no  o'her  patrimony  than  that 
of  education,  we  can,  by  our  own  exertions 
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alone,  rise  iu  this  most  powertul  of  all  the 
nations  on  earth  to  wealth  to  rank,  and  to 
eminence  ? 

Thus  warned  not  to  neglect  the  stores 
waica  you  have  already  acqidred,  I  advise 
each  of  vou  to  begin  his  professional  studies 
■with  an  ardour  httle  sh  irt  of  enthusiasm, 
as  one  who  delights  in  the  pursuit  which 
he  has  selected  to  be  that  of  his  whole  life, 
to  be  that  on  which  he  is  to  stake  his 
reputation,  and  from  which  he  is  to  derive 
the  means  of  honoiirdbly  maintaining  liim- 
self,  and  it  may  be  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  many  dear  claimants  on  his 
best  exertions.  You  liave,  gentlemen,  in 
my  opinion,  made  a  g  ^od  choice.  With  a 
single  exception,  there  is  no  one  of  the 
thousand  occupations  which  link  man  to 
man,  and  render  us  mutually  serviceable  to 
one  another,  at  once  so  interesting,  so  im- 
portant, so  universal  in  its  apphcation,  as 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  healuig  art. 

Wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  you  will 
find  that  your  characters  as  medical  men 
•will  gain  you  respect  and  consideration  ; 
your  object  will  be  comprehended  at  once, 
"  by  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage."  Its 
utility  will  not  be  disputed,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  your  professional  skiU,  you 
possess  a  com  more  ciuTent  than  any  which 
the  mightiest  kings  can  issue,  for  it  wiU  be 
taken  in  exchange  over  the  whole  world. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  I  repeat  it, — you  have 
made  a  good  choice,  and  the  hour  is  now 
come  when  you  are  to  justify  it,  and  to 
prove  that  you  are  worthy  to  fill  that  im- 
portant station  which  you  have  chosen. 
Doubtless,  the  more  acute  and  the  more 
cultivated  your  intellects,  the  more  rapidly 
you  will  acquire  professional  knowledge, 
but  some  quahties  there  are,  rather  of  the 
heart  than  of  the  head,  which  I  consider  it 
essential  that  you  should  possess  at  the 
outset  of  your  career;  and  first  of  aU  a 
deep  and  abiding  sense  of  rehgious  and 
moral  responsibility — a  conscientious  wish 
to  do  the  tiling  which  is  right — a  just  esti- 
mation of  what  you  owe  to  your  Maker,  to 
your  neighbour,  and  to  yourselves.  On  this 
all  im]iortaiit  subject  you  will  receive  from 
one  whose  high  duty  and  ])rivilege  it  is  to 
guide  you,  far  better  counsel  than  I  can 
hope  to  give ;  and,  indeed,  I  slioiild  con- 
sider it  presumptuous  to  do  more  on  this 
occasion  than  reler  you  to  our  excellent 
chaplain  for  advice,  which  never  nmkes  so 
deep  and  lasting  an  impression  as  when  it 
is  given  in  a  holy  jilacc,  and  falls  from  the 
Upsofa  holy  teacher;  secondly,  you  should 
possess  a  real  love  of  your  profession,  not 
merely  as  an  honourable  means  of  attaining 
indei)endence,  but  innately  foritsown  sake, 
— for  the  vast  stores  of  interesting  and  cle- 
Tatiiig  knowledge  which  it  will  aHord  you 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  ar.d  even  lor 


a  still  higher  motive — for  the  great  good 
wliich  it  wiU  enable  you,  under  Providence, 
to  dispense  to  suffermg  humanity  ;  lastly, 
you  slioidd  possess  the  strong  wdl,  the 
firm  resolve.  Mankind  may  be  considered 
as  divided  into  two  classes,  and  you  may 
observe  this  division  from  early  childhood 
to  decrepit  old  age, — the  leaders  and  the 
led.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  does  not 
remember  at  the  school  where  he  was  edu- 
cated some  one  boy  in  his  class  who  was 
appealed  to  by  the  rest,  who  did  hah'-a- 
dozen  idlers'  lessons  besides  his  ovrn ;  or 
who  ruled  the  games  and  settled  the  dis- 
putes of  those  around  him  ?  That  boy 
would,  with  probity,  succeed  in  after  life^. 
whether  as  the  soldier-,  the  divine,  the 
lawyer,  or  the  merchant.  Such  an  one  is 
by  nature  an  ''Aj/a|  ^S^ai'— and  why  ?  be- 
cause he  has  the  strong  will,  the  power  of 
commanding  his  own  purpose  and  his^  own 
actions,  and  hence  of  controlling  those  of 
others.  Let  me  recommend  each  of  you 
gentlemen  to  strive  to  be  the  leader,  not  the 
led.  Kine  tenths  of  the  foUies  we  commit, 
and  their  evd  consequences^  arise  from  our 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  by  otliers, 
instead  of  tliinking  and  acting  for  our- 
selves. My  experience  t^lb  me  that  you 
may,  some  of  you,  imless  duly  cautioned, 
find  this  to  your  cost,  for  iiufortunately 
there  are  leaders  for  evil  as  well  as  few 
good.  The  idle,  the  dissipated,  the  vicious, 
have  strong  wills,  as  well  as  the  industrious, 
the  steady,  and  the  virtuous,  and  thovhave 
strong  allies  too  in  the  natural  depravity 
and  weakness  of  oiu*  natm-e  Thus  warned, 
then,  profit  by  my  experience  which  costs 
you  nothing,  instead  of  buying  experience 
of  your  own,  haply  at  a  very  dear  rate.. 
And  when  you  are  tempted,  either  by  your 
own  incUnations  or  the  solicitation  o£ 
others,  to  do  that  wliich  you  did  not  intend, 
even  though  it  besometlung  iu  itself  inno- 
cent, and  only  -nrong  as  breaking  in  upon 
the  plan  which  you  iiad  laid  down  for  the 
aUotment  of  yovu'  time,  regard  not  the 
tempter,  nor  value,  even  at  a  wisli,  the 
pleasure  which  he  importimes  you  to  pur- 
sue, but  exercise  the  strong  wiU;  be  the 
leader  of  yourself,  and  I.  will  undertake  that 
you  shall  be  more  than  this — the  leader, 
the  examplar,  the  ruler,  for  all  good  pui" 
poses,  of  many  othei's. 

The  powerof  giving  your  whole  attention- 
to  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  m  which  you 
are  engaged,  is  but  another,  but  yet  a  most 
important  exercise  of  tliis  strong  will,  and 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  that  attention  will  bo 
your  acqidi-ements.  Some  go  so  for  as  to 
define  memory  itself  to  bo  nothing  but  a 
habit  of  attention,  and  though  1  will  not 
afihin  this,  yet  am  I  sure  that  without  it 
memory  is  a  useless  gift.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you  to  read  a  passage  of  a   book 
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when  your  mind  was  wandering  to  some 
otlicr  subject  ?  yoxn-  eye  would  f-cnn  the 
words,  ijcrlmps  your  tonj^uo  would  audibly 
repeat  them,  but  your  thoughts  were  not 
upon  them,  and  you  found,  when  called  to 
give  an  account  of  what  you  liad  read,  that 
thei-o  was  no  trace  of  it  on  tlie  tablet  of 
your  momory.  Just  so  it  is  with  your 
professional  studies  :  if  your  mind  is  not  in 
them,  if  you  do  not  give  tliem  your  whole 
attention  while  you  are  working,  you  will 
find  out,  perhaps  when  it  is  too  lato  for 
-remedy,  (hat  your  knowledge  is  but  super- 
ficial, and  that  you  have  yet  to  lay  tlie 
foundation  at  a  time  when  you  ought 
already  to  have  raised  the  superstructure. 
Whilst  on  this  subject  let  me  say  a  word  or 
two  about  yoiu"  recreation.  During  your 
sojoiu-n  in  London,  it  may  be  for  the  first 
time  in  your  lives,  you  must  bear  in  constant 
recollection  the  specific  purpose  for  wliich 
you  have  come.  It  is  not  that  you  may 
amuse  yoiu'selves  with  the  numerous 
objects  of  interest  or  oven  of  rational 
instruction  with  wliieh  this  great  capital 
abounds  j  much  less  that,  under  the  plea  of 
indulging  in  a  curiosity  which  you  may  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  gratifying,  you 
should  plunge  into  that  vortex  of  dissipa- 
tion,— not  to  caU  it  vice,  too  often  its 
appropriate  name,  —  m  which  the  weak- 
minded  votaiT  of  pleasure  is  so  apt  to 
become  engidphed.  You  have  come 
hithei", — it  ma  be  at  an  expense  which  your 
parents,  anxious  for  yom-  welfare,  barely 
contrive  to  afford,  by  devoting  for  a  time 
more  than  your  shai-e  of  theii'  means  to 
your  service, — expressly  and  solely  that  you 
may  acquii-e  a  knowledge  of  yom-  profes- 
sion, and  thus  be  enabled  to  repay  tliis 
parental  solicitude  by  a  fidfilment  of  its 
aim.  Let,  then,  no  specious  excuses  for 
indolence  disguise  this  important  fact. 
Remember,  that  time  lost  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  especially  in  youth,  —that  is,  that 
time  wliich  should,  according  to  the  jjlan 
■which  we  have  laid  dow^l  for  its  disposal,  be 
devoted  to  one  subject,  but  wliich  is,  fi-om 
our  infu-mity  of  purpose  or  any  other 
cause  given  to  another, — is  seldom  if  ever 
redeemed.  This  may  seem  a  trite  and 
common-place  observation,  and  we  are 
fain  to  imagine  it  one  of  those  wise  laws 
cynically  deUvered  by  the  old,  to  scarefrora 
theii-  innocent  pleasui'es  the  young ;  but  it 
is  not  so,  it  is  strictly  true, — and  why  ?  be- 
cause every  portion  of  our  Uves — every 
phase  of  oiu'  existence — nay,  every  day  and 
hour,  has,  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, its  allotted  use.  In  the  comjilicated 
wheels  of  life  each  cog  nas  it:  appropriate 
notch,  and  if,  as  they  revolve,  they  fail  to 
fit,  the  whole  machine  is  tnrown  out  of 
order.  Some  there  are,— but  I  am  happy  to 
say  much  fewer  in  tlie  present  day  than 
heretofore — none  I  trust  in  this  assembly— 


who  do  not  draw  a  sufficiently  marked  lint 
of  distinction  between  the  business  and 
the  recreation  of  life.  They  seem,  in  frfet, 
to  mistake  tlie  one  for  the  other,  and  spend 
so  nuicii  of  their  time  in  the  acquirement 
of  skill  in  some  unimportant  game,  or  in 
the  improvement  of  their  boclily  powers, 
that  one  miglit  suppose  them  to  be  train- 
ing for  a  pugilistic  contest,  or  aspiring  to 
the  honourable  post  of  marker  at  a  billiard 
table.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  mistaking 
recreation  for  business.  They  toil  at  their 
pleasure  with  such  unremitting  attention, 
that,  were  it  compidsory,it  would  bedeemed 
even  by  themselves  little  short  of  slavery. 
Grentlomen,  yom*  time  is  short :  well  spent  it 
is  enough,  but  you  have  none  to  spare.  Let 
me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I  am 
far  from  desiring  that  you  sliould  not 
devote  a  due  portion  of  it  to  that  relaxa- 
tion fi'om  study  which  is  so  necessary  for 
your  health,  and  even  for  rendering  that 
study  itself  efficient  and  profitable.  Wo 
may  err  on  the  side  of  unremitting  toil,  as 
weU  as  on  that  of  idleness.  Numerous  is 
tlie  list  of  those  who  at  our  public  schools 
and  om-  universities,  urged  by  an  honoui-able 
but  too  stimulating  desire  for  distinction, 
have  sacrificed  their  healtli  by  then*  exces- 
sive mental  exertion  by  day,  and  the  im- 
prudent cm-taLlment  of  their  natural  rest 
by  night.  The  study  of  medicme  being 
more  varied  than  that  of  Hterature  or 
abstract  science,  involving  not  only  men- 
tal reflection  but  corporeal  action,  is  less 
hkely  to  produce  such  a  disastrous  result. 
Yet  even  with  us  scarcely  a  season  passes 
in  which  some  one  or  more  of  our  zealous 
pupils  are  not  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
studies  and  retire  from  the  field,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  indiscreetly  pursued  them 
with  too  much  ardour  •  neglecting  to 
temper  them  with  such  a  portion  of  active 
recreation  as  cannot  with  unpimity  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

These  cautions  regarding  the  imprudent 
excess  eitlier  of  indolence  or  of  application 
in  the  pursuit  of  professional  studies,  na- 
turally lead  me  to  the  consideration  of  its 
rewards,  and  a  notice  of  a  change  wliich 
has  within  the  last  fesv  years  been  adopted 
in  our  school  with  respect  to  their  kind 
and  distribution.  Eveiy  one  who  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  profession,  has,  no 
doubt,  if  he  idghtly  considers  the  matter, 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  mdustry  in  the 
absolute  necessity  for  acquiring  a  due  know- 
ledge of  it,  before  he  can  expect  or  deseiTC 
to  succeed  in  its  practice;  but  this  con- 
sideration, being  of  a  general  and  pro- 
spective nature,  is  not  always  so  realized 
in  the  mind  of  youth  as  to  produce  diligent 
and  continued  exertion.  Ilcnce,  the  usage 
of  offering  more  present  motives  for  zeal 
and  industry  —  of  setting  up  standards 
not  of   positive  but  comparative  merit — 
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and  of  introducing  a  new  element  in  aid  of 
that  other  more  distant  advantage  of  future 
success.  It  was  our  practice  till  witliin 
the  period  I  have  mentioned,  and  is  still 
the  practice  of  the  other  metropolitan 
schools,  to  distribute  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  prizes  of  medals,  or  hooks,  or  sur- 
gical instruments,  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  compete  for  them  in  the  various 
departments  of  study.  This  additional 
stimulus  certamly  had  its  effect  in  drawing 
forth  laudable  eiforts  to  excel ;.  but  it  had 
this  disadvantage,  that  it  led  young  men  to 
pm'sue  some  particular  branch  of  study  to 
the  exclusion  of  alltherest,and,inthe  endea- 
vour to  obtain  present  distinction  by  a  con- 
centration of  exertion  upon  one  point,  to 
neglect  others  of  equal  importance,  for- 
getting the  ultimate  object  of  professional 
education — that  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  in  every  department.  A  dis- 
ti-ibution  of  prizes,  therefore,  though  it 
may  answer  well  in  a  imiversity,  wliere 
each  student  has  his  particular  views  in 
life,  and  may  have  an  adequate  motive  for 
following  up  one  subject  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  case  of  the  medical  stiident,  who  ab- 
solutely requires  a  proficiency  in  many  and 
various  branches  of  knowledge  before  he 
can  be  even  safely  entrusted  with  so  deli- 
cate and  important  a  cliarge  as  that  of  tlie 
healtli  of  his  fellow  man.  It  is  such  con- 
siderations as  these  which  have  led  to  the 
adoption  in  this  hospital  of  an  expedient 
which  seems  vei^  aptly  to  meet  the  case. 
The  advantages  to  the  pupil  of  filling  the 
offices  of  dresser  and  clinical  clerk  have 
been  long  kuo-mi,  and  the  former  it  has 
been,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  the  cus- 
tom to  purchase  at  a  largo  price.  To  hold 
these  posts  is  in  fact  to  have  a  foretaste  of 
that  general  practice  which  is  to  form  the 
busmess  of  hfe.  It  is  to  put  tlie  last  touch — 
the  finishing  stroke — to  education.  These 
di-essersliips  and  chuical  clerkships  then, 
gentlemen,  instead  of  being  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  made  dependent  on  the 
capacity  of  tlie  purse  instead  of  that  of  tlie 
intellect,  are  the  rewards  which  we  now 
offer  to  tlie  deserving  pupil,  and  his  merits 
no  longer  being  estimated  by  his  proficiency 
in  any  one  branch  of  study,  are  considered 
with  reference  to  his  general  acquirements 
an  all — with  reference,  in  fact,  to  his  fitness 
to  discharge,  under  the  superintending 
guidance  of  his  teachers,  those  duties  which 
will  in  future  be  committed  to  liim  on  his 
own  responsibility.  No  one,  I  think,  will 
dispute  that  these  are  the  most  approi)riate 
rewards  of  merit  which  could  he  bestowed 
imder  the  circumstances ;  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  our  surgeons,  in  con- 
senting to  this  arrangement,  have  given  up 
what    has    alv/ays  been    regarded  as    an 


source  of  emolument — their  disinterested 
wisli  to  benefit  the  pupil,  even  at  a  con- 
siderable pecmiiary  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
will  be  duly  appreciated. 

Although  it  has  not  been  of  late  the 
practice,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to 
distribute  prizes  for  excellence  m  particular 
departments,  yet  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
state  that  our  pupils  liavc  always  highly 
distingiiislied  themselves  at  the  University 
of  London,  as  the  calendar  will  show,  and 
that  since  last  October  they  have  main- 
tained the  position  gained  by  theu*  pre- 
decessors. Thus,  in  medicine,  the  highest 
honom's  were  awarded,  both  at  the  exami- 
nation for  the  Doctor's  and  Bachelor's 
degree,  to  students  of  this  school.  In 
physiology  we  were  bracketed  equal  in  the 
highest  honours.  In  materia  medica, 
both  the  exhibition  and  gold  medal  were 
awarded  to  one  of  our  pupils,  who  likewise 
obtained  a  gold  medal  in  chemistry,  not  to 
mention  several  minor  honours  which  have 
been  obtained  by  others.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  gentlemen  who  come  among  us  to-day 
will  profit  by  such  good  examples. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  assure  you, — and  I 
with  confidence  answer  for  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  for  myself, — that  as  we  are  most 
anxious  on  your  account  and  no  less  so  for 
the  reputation  of  the  school,  in  which  our 
own  is  involved,  that  you  should  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
which  will  be  presented  to  you,  we  shall 
be  on  all  fitting  occasions  I'cady  to  answer 
any  questions,  and  to  satisfy  any  inquu'ies 
which  you  may  have ,  occasion  to  make  ; 
and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  saying  tliis, 
because,  wliether  from  reluctance  to  give 
trouble,  and  a  fear  of  iuterrupthig  the 
routine  of  business,  or  fi-om  whatever 
cause  it  may  arise,  tliis  is  a  mode  of 
acquiring  information  of  which  pupils  in 
general  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently 
avail  themselves.  I  advise  you  to  let 
nothing  escape  your  observation,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  at  the  moment  an 
explanation  of  any  thing  whicli  you  do  not 
understand.  Knowledge  thus  obtained, 
wlien  the  want  of  it  is  directly  felt,  and 
the  object  is  before  us,  makes  a  deep  im- 
pression. I  would  instance  the  art  of 
prescribing  as  attainable  in  scarcely  any 
other  way.  With  reference  to  tliis 
usefid  but  much  neglected  brancli  I  advise 
you  to  have  the  Pharmacopoeia  always  at 
hand,  and  while  tlie  physician  or  surgeon 
is  prescribing,  to  make  yourselves  familiar 
wifli  the  articles  ordered  ;  and  here  I  may 
mention  tliat  our  resident  medical  officer, 
Mr.  Stocker,  has  just  added  to  tiie  meri- 
torious services  which  he,— following  in 
tlie  steps  of  his  late  resju'cted  fatlier, — 
renders  to  this  house,  by  bringiiig  out  a 
new  and  improved  edition  ol'  our  Guy's 
!,..„.-,„„„-, ,^,.,    ^vjf^ii  .J  {.(v^>-  of  which  ■'OU 
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will  each  of  you  bo  furiiisheil.  This  con- 
tains much  valuable  juattcr,  gathered  from 
the  accumulated  experience  ol'  the  p;ist  and 
present  officers  of  tliis  hospital,  and  it  will 
be  well,  when  you  are  advanced  enough 
in  your  studies  to  attend  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  wards,  to  niakc  an 
especial  study  of  this  useful  bdok,  the 
fonnulie  of  which  will  serve  you  not  only 
here,  but  throughout  the  course  of  your 
professional  practice. 

Gentlemen,  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
say  more.  I  Lave  endeavoured,  however 
imperfectly,  to  set  before  you  tlie  oppor- 
tunities wliich  tlus  school  aOords  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  your  profession, 
and  I  have  offered  you  such  observations 
as  have  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  the 
spirit  in  which  you  should  avail  yourselves 
of  them.  The  task  tliat  you  have  under- 
taken is  not  without  its  difBcultics,  but  I 
firmly  believe,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  that  by 
a  just  view  of  its  importance,  by  methodical 
ai'rangement,  and  dilligent  appHcation,  you 
will  fully  succeed  in  overcoming  them. 

To  conclude  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ: — " See,  then,  that  ye  walk  cu'cum- 
spectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming 
the  time." 

CASES  OF  EUPTURE  OF  THE  BLADDEE. 

De.  Stephen  Smith,  Assistant-Surgeon  to 
BellevueHospital,  NewYoi-k,  has  published, 
in  tlie  Journal  of  Medicine  of  that  city,  a 
list  of  all  the  reported  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect 
— making  78  cases.  These  he  has  arranged 
in  a  tabular  form,  including  as  many  of  the 
particidars  given  by  the  different  reporters 
as  could  be  conveniently  inserted.  The 
following  is  a  summai-y  of  all  the  cases,  as 
given  by  Dr.  S.  at  the  conclusion  of  his  in- 
teresting paper,  wliich  has  been  issued  also 
in  a  pamphlet. 

Sex. — Males,  67  ;  females  11 ;  making 
about  6  of  tlie  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

^^e.— L'nder  10,  3  ;  10  to  20,  3  ;  20  to 
30,  19  ;  30  to  -^10,  26  ;  40  to  50,  7  ;  50  to 
60,  4 ;  above  60,  none  ;  adults  16,  age  not 
given. 

Condition.  —  Bladder  distended,  30  ; 
of  which  10  were  intoxicated  ;  5,  from 
strictiLre  ;  intoxicated  condition  not  given, 
14 ;  partm-ition,  4  •  in  good  health,  4 ; 
doubtfid,  2  ;  no  note  of  24. 

Causes. — Direct  violence, 48;  concussion, 
15 ;  internal  causes,  9 ;  of  which  4  were 
parturition,  4  results  of  stricture,  1  retro- 
versio  uteri ;  no  note  of  6. 

Primary  Symptoms. — Severe,  59  ;  of 
which  43  were  ruptured  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity ;  2  not  involving  peritoneum ;  10,  into 
cellular  tissue  ;  3  not  given.  Slight  9  ;  of 
which  7  were  into  peritoneal  cavity  ;  2,  into 
i^  cellular  tissue.    Ko  symptoms,  3 ;  2,  into 


pei'itoncnl  cavity ;  1,  indefinite.  No  note 
of  7.  Inability  to  urmate,  28  ;  of  which 
22  were  into  peritoneal  cavity  ;  1,  not  in- 
volving peritoneum  ;  5,  into  cellular  tissue. 
Power  to  void  lu-ine,  3  ;  2,  mto  tlio  perito- 
neal cavity  ;  1,  not  involvuig  peritoneum. 
Power  of  locomotion,  7 ;  all  through  the 
peritoneum.  Felt  a  sensation  as  of  the 
bladder  bursting,  7. 

Progress  of  Cases. — Severe  symptoms 
continued  in  48  ;  of  which  39  ruptured  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  7  into  cellular  tissue  ; 

2  peritoneum  not  involved.  Severe  symp- 
toms set  in,  in  10 ;  in  1,  three  hom's  after 
accident ;  6,  two  days  ;  2,  four  days ;  1, 
three  days — all  ruptured  into  peritoneum 
except  last.  In  1,  power  to  urinate  con- 
tinued, the  rupture  being  into  cavity  of 
abdomen.  In  14,  it  came  on  ;  in  12  of  these 
on  second  day  ;  9,  being  into  peritoneum  ; 
2,  not  involving  peritoneum;  1,  into  cellular 
tissue  ;  in  1,  on  third  day  ;  in  1,  on  fourth 
day.  Locomotion  continued  in  2,  both 
ruptured  into  peritoneiim.  Bloody  urine 
drawn  in  25  ;  clear  in  4.  Symptoms  were 
mUd  in  2,  both  ruptured  into  cellular  tissue. 

Restilt.— Died  73.  Withm  five  days,  39 ; 
27  being  ruptures  into  the  peritoneum  ;  9, 
into  the  cellidar  tissue  ;  3,  not  given. 
Between  fiye  and  ten  days,  22 ;  17,  into 
peritoneal  cavity  ;  3,  mto  cellular  tissue  ; 

2,  not  involving  peritoneum.  Between  ten 
and  fifteen  days,  2  ;  both  into  ceUvdar 
tissue.     Between  fifteen  and  twenty  days, 

3  ;  1 ,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  2,  into 
ceUidar  tissue.  Above  twenty  days,  2 ; 
both  into  celhdar  tissue ;  of  whom  1  lived 
forty-two  days. 

Eecovered,  5  ;  3,  into  cellular  tissue  ;  1, 
mto  peritoneal  cavity  ;  1,  partial. 

Post-mortem  Appearances  of  Viscera. — 
External  marks  of  injury  in  2,  both  rup- 
tm'cd  into  peritoneal  cavity.  No  external 
marks  of  injury  in  8  ;  7,  ruptm'cd  into  ca- 
vity of  peritoneum  :  1,  not  involving  peri- 
toneum. Fracture  and  injury  of  pelvis  in 
15  ;  11,  ruptured  into  cellular  tissue  ;  3, 
into  peritoneum  ;  1,  not  given.  Marks  of 
inflammation  in  abdomen,  in  34  ;  27,  beuig 
into  peritoneal  cavity  ;  5,  into  celhdar 
tissue  ;  2,  not  involving  peritoneum.  N« 
marks  of  inflammation  in  cavity  of  abdomen, 
7  ;  4,  being  ruptm-ed  into  cellular  tissue  ; 

3,  into  cavity  of  abdomen. 
Post-mortem  Appearances  of  Bladder, — 

Ruptui'e  into  cavity  of  peritoneum,  50 ;  39, 
the  result  of  direct  violence ;  6,  concussion, 
or  indirect  violence  ;  4,  from  parturition  ; 
2,  stricture  ;  1,  retroversio  uteri.  Rupture 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  9  ;  5, 
being  direct  violence ;  3,  concussion ;  1, 
stricUu'e.  Rupture  at  neck,  6 ;  5,  chrect 
violence  ;  1,  not  given.  No  bladder  found, 
2  ;  bladder  firmly  contracted  m  17.— -Bos- 
ton Medical  Journal. 
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©rigtnal  ©ommunications. 


AMAUROSIS, 

accompanied  by  pains  in  the  head, 
two  yeaes'  dubation — convulsions, 
theee  months — examination  p.-m. — 
cyst  in  the  ceeebellum. 

By  James  Eeid. 
Surgeon  to  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital. 

(Read  be/ore  the  Abernethian  Society, 
March  27th,  1851.) 


r.  A.,  aged  15,  the  son  of  a  labourer, 
■was  of  fair  comjilexion  and  tolerably 
robust  frame.  From  an  early  period 
he  had  sutfered  occasionally  from  head- 
aches, which  were  usually  attended  by 
vomiting,  but  in  other  respects  he  had 
enjoyed  good  health,  passing  through 
measles  and  small-pox  without  any  bad 
result.  One  of  his  brothers  is  liable  to 
periodic  headache  of  the  same  kind, 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  whole 
family,  consisting  of  ten,  are  bealthy. 
He  was  known  amongst  his  neighbours 
as  a  quick,  intelligent  boy,  and  was 
generally  referred  to  in  matters  requir- 
ing calculation,  such  as  the  valuing 
articles  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  his 
decision  was  generally  accurate.  In 
the  poor  kind  of  education  that  his 
parents  could  afford  liim  he  exhibited 
great  proficiency. 

In  October  1848  he  perceived  that 
he  could  not  discern  objects  so  well  as 
usual,  especially  by  candle-ligbt ;  he 
experienced  difhculty  in  writing  in  the 
evening  at  the  school  he  went  to,  but, 
by  the  aid  of  some  glasses  that  were 
lent  to  him,  he  managed  to  continue 
his  work.  His  parents  did  not  notice 
this  particularly  at  the  time.  Subse- 
quently, whilst  serving  as  a  stable-boy, 
he  was  very  mucli  frightened  by  the 
movement  of  a  horse  in  tbe  yard, — it 
was  thought  afterwards  owing  in  some 
manner  to  his  imperfect  sight;  and  he 
remained  at  home  ill  from  the  effects  of 
the  alarm  for  two  or  three  days.  His 
motlier  now  perceived  that  his  sight 
was  del'ective,  and  the  boy  complained 
occasionally  of  pain  in  his  head.  In 
the  spring  of  1H4',)  these  symptoms  in- 
creased, and  medical  advice  was  sought 
for  the  first  time.  He  became  an  out- 
patient of  the  Kent  and   Canterbin-y 


Hospital,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
physicians.  Vision  was  then  very  im- 
perfect, being  only  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  guide  himself  about ;  the  pupils, 
were  widely  dilated  and  fixed.  He 
suffered  pain  in  the  occiput  and  fore- 
head, which  was  sometimes  very  severe. 
Wliilst  under  treatment  at  the  hospital,, 
he  was  suddenly  affected  with  exces- 
sively severe  pain  in  the  forehead,  that 
was  constant  for  three  or  four  days. 
Nothing  afforded  relief,  until  a  profuse 
discharge  of  offensive  matter  burst  from 
tlie  nose,  when  the  pain  at  once  remitted. 
The  discharge,  however,  continued  abun- 
dant for  some  time,  and  did  not  en- 
tirely cease, though issuingvery  scantily, 
until  his  death. 

Mercury  and  all  the  other  ronedies 
tried  had  no  effect  upon  the  amiuirosis. 
A  seton  was  passed  in  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  but  he  was  so  soon  depressed  by. 
the  irritation  and  the  discharge  from  it, 
that  it  was  obliged  to  be  removed. 

He  gradually  became  totally  blind. 
For  a  considerable  time  beforeiiand  he 
could  discern  oljects  indistinctly  by 
placing  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
the  light  fell  on  the  outside  of  tbe  right 
eye,  and  consequently  upon  the  left 
portion  of  its  retina.  The  pain  in  his 
head  increased  as  he  became  blind ; 
it  was  most  severe  posteriorly,  but  pangs 
were  felt  through  the  entire  head,  ])ass- 
iug  towai'ds  the  forehead;  it  Wiis  not 
constant,  being  accompanied  by  irregular 
intervals  of  ease,  which  lasted  sometimes 
more  than  a  day,  when  he  woidd  join. 
his  companions  in  play.  He  was  much 
troubled  by  strange  sounds  and  noises 
in  his  head.  His  intellect  reraainod 
good,  but  his  temper  was  much  altered; 
he  became  sullen  and  reserved,  and 
was  very  irritable.  His  movements 
were  quick  and  sudden,  but  there  was 
no  peculiarity  or  unsteadiness  in  them;- 
latterly,  he  became  weak  and  emaciatedi 
and  his  power  of  movement  was  aftected 
in  consequence.  He  always  sat  in  one 
corner  of  tlie  fire  place  with  one  band, 
sujiporting  tbe  back  part  of  bis  hcad» 
wl)ilst  the  other  occasionally  rested  on 
the  forehead.  In  this  position  he  would, 
remain  for  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a 
day,  impatient  of  every  disturbance, 
but  not  complaining;  now  and  then 
by  an  iicute  rem^i-k  showing  that  lift. 
noticed'  what  was  going  on,  tbougli 
ap))arently  observing  nothing. 

Eleven  weeks  before  his  deatli,  whilst 
sitting  in  his  usual   position,   ho   was 
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siuldenly    attacked    by    a    convulsive 
tremor  of  liis  wliolo  frame,  accompanied 
by    a   partial    lobS    of    consciousness. 
After   til  is,   fits    occurred   at    in-egnlar 
intervals;   ho  would  remain  free  from 
them  for  one,  two,  or  more   days   to 
gether,  and   then  during   one   day  lie 
■would  have  a  rapid   succession  of  at- 
tacks ;  or,  during  two  or  three  following 
days,  several  seizures  would  take  plnce. 
The  attacks  were  of  an  irregularly  con- 
vulsive i'haracter,  in  a  few  resjtects  re- 
sembling  epilepsy,  but   in   others    the 
spasmodic  fits  of  severe  hysteria.    They 
commenced  with  severe  paiu  in  the  head, 
passing  from  the  occiput   to  the  fore- 
head; the  boy  would  put  his  two  hands 
in  these   situations,  uttering  in   rapid 
succession   the  exclamation,  "  Oli,  my 
lead!"  until  apparently  overjiowered  by 
the  pain,  and  the  spasmodic  movements 
•which  followed.     Consciousness  did  not, 
at  this  period,  seem  entirely  gone ;  for 
if  touched  by  a  hand  he  would  violently 
catch  it,  and  draw  it  upwards  by  a  con 
Vulsive  grasp,  from  which  it  was  with 
difficulty  extricated.     The  spasms  were 
princijially   noticed    in   the  muscles  of 
the  face,  extremities,  and  body;  those 
of  respiration  were  not  apparently  af- 
fected ;  there  was  no  premonitory  scream 
or  expiratory  sound,  no  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  nor    stertor.       As    the    attack 
passed  ofl",  a  very  copiious  perspiration 
■would   burst  out  over  the   head,   face, 
and   neck,   continuing  for  some  time, 
and   saturating  the   pillow.     A  heaA-y, 
drowsy   state   succeeded,    fi'om    which, 
sometimes,  he  could  not  be  roused  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,   and  often, 
■when  there  had  been  a  succession   of 
■fits,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
day.       When    this    drowsy    condition 
ceased,   diu-ing   a   variable    period    he 
would  remain  curled  up  in  his  bed  sul- 
len andiiTitable,witb  the  saliva  dribbling 
from  his  open  mouth.     After  these  fits 
had  occun^ed  for  a  few  weekB,  vomit- 
ing of  an  obstinate  character  took  place; 
mucus  mixed  with  bile  was  generally 
ejected.      The  boy  became    thin    and 
•weak,  and  was  almost  confined  to  his 
hed,   though   still,  when   a   temporary 
■cessation    of    symptoms    allowed    him, 
lie  would  crawl  down  to  his  accustomed 
place  by  the  fire. 

He  died  Januaiy  26th,  I8'51,  smking 
quietly  a  short  time  after  a  paroxysm 
•of  pain. 

Exa'^ination  37  hours  after  death. — 
The  body  ■was  rigid.    The  head  alone 


was  examined.  The  scalp  was  rea,dily 
separated  from  the  skull.  Tiie  bones 
of  the  head  included  in  the  section,  of 
the  skull  were  remarkably  thin,  and 
were  nnirked  over  the  whole  interior 
with  depressions  and  ridges  which  re- 
sembled a  model  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain  ;  some  of  these  fossa;,  near  the 
miudle,  were  ascertained  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  convolutions.  The 
bone  was  so  thin  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  grooves  as  readily  to  allow  the 
transmission  of  light. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
natural ;  its  convolutions  on  tlie  supe- 
rior and  posterior  surface  were  slightly 
flattened;  both  its  grey  and  white  struc- 
ture were  remarkably  firm.  The  ven- 
tricles contained  about  six  ounces  of 
clear  fluid  ;  there  was  no  undue  vascu- 
larity ;  and  their  surfaces,  together  with 
the  se])tum  lucidura,  were  firm.  All  the 
central  organs  of  the  brain  were  ex- 
plored, but  no  traces  of  disease  were 
found.  The  optic  nerves  in  their  whole 
course  within  the  cranium  were  natural. 
Tlie  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  ap- 
jieared  healthy. 

Between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  projecting  slightly  in  the  superior 
fissure,  behind  the  verraiforai  process, 
which  was  flattened  out,  there  was  found 
a  cyst,  tlie  size  of  a  small  apple  (about 
Ih  inch  diameter).  When  it  was  opened, 
a  quantity  of  transparent  yellow  fluid 
escaped,  and  it  collapsed  considerably ; 
the  internal  surface  was  uniform,  pre- 
senting a  soft  semi-transparent  appear- 
ance resembling  jolly,  and  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  vascularity ;  small 
vessels  were  seen  ramifying  in  its  thick- 
ness at  various  points,  and  at  one  or 
two  spots  a  minute  effusion  of  blood  bad 
taken  place  into  its  substance.  The 
wall  of  the  cyst  was  about  a  line  thick, 
and,  owing  to  the  softening  of  the  con- 
tiguous substance  of  the  cerebellum, 
could  be  readily  separated,  leaving  a 
ragged  surface :  the  cerebellum  was 
otliervvise  healthy.  The  cyst  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  central  portion  of  the 
cerebellum,  apparently  in  the  inferior 
veriniform  process,  and  had  pressed  into 
the  lobes  on  either  side,  but  more 
especially  the  left ;  with  which,  after 
it  had  been  separated  from  its  connec- 
tion Avith  the  right,  it  was  removed. 

Tliis  case,  in  common  with  all  be- 
longing to  that  class  of  cerebral  disease 
which   includes  the  development    and 
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growth  of  bodies  in  the  encepbalon, 
possesses  many  points  of  interest,  hut 
I  can  only  hrietiy  alhide  to  some  of 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms,  as  in- 
dicating the  locality  and  nature  of  the 
disease,  we  see  the  same  want  of  appre- 
ciable relation  between  the  disease  and 
its  effects  upon  the  system  which  is  so 
frequently  noticed  in  affections  of  this 
kind,  and  which  necessarily  causes  our 
knowledge  of  them  before  death  to  be 
so  obscure  and  indefinite.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  sufiBcient  to  warrant  the 
general  conclusion  that  some  organic 
lesion  existed  in  the  encephalon;  but 
the  more  particular  determination,  ujion 
which  rational  and  effective  treatment 
must  depend,  of  what  that  lesion  was, 
and  where  it  was  situated,  involved 
questions  that  were  at  most,  with  oiu' 
pi'esent  knowledge,  hidden  in  tmcer- 
tainty,  and  could  only  be  answered  in- 
definitely. In  the  midst  of  such  uncer- 
tainty, it  becomes  of  great  importance 
to  know  the  true  value  of  particular 
symptoms  with  regard  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  may  be  drawn  from  them  ; 
and  herein,  I  think,  the  special  inte- 
rest of  the  present  case  consists.  It 
implies  also  a  i)hysiological  question  of 
some  importance. 

It  is  by  the  earliest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  best  marked  symptom,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  that  we  are  led  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  the  locality  of  the  growth ;  for,  as 
the  disease  pi'ogrcsses,  symptoms  are 
added  depending  iqjon  neighbouring 
parts  becoming  involved,  or  various 
changes  taking  place  in  the  brain ;  and  it 
is  then  very  difficult — nay,  frequently  im- 
possible— to  separate  the  symptoms  so 
as  to  point  with  confidence  to  the  exact 
situation  of  the  disease. 

The  existence  of  an  affection  of  a 
special  sense  as  the  earliest  symptom 
led  me  with  some  confidence  to  consider 
the  disease  as  originating  in  the  track 
and  localities  assigned  to  that  sense, 
and  to  search  for  it  there  after  death. 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  find 
nothing  in  these  situations,  feeling  that 
the  value  of  a  prominent  and  impor- 
tant symptom  in  this  relation  was 
thereby  depreciated.  The  symptom  of 
amaurosis,  taken  in  reference  to  the 
localisation  of  the  disease  in  those 
parts  where  the  sense  of  vision  is 
thouglit  to  originate,  was  in  this  case 
deceptive.  How,  then,  can  the  amau- 
rosis   be    accounted  for?      This   is    a 


question  of  much  difficulty,  and  one 
which  I  cannot  at  present  solve  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Pressure  will  not 
account  for  it.  We  know  that  this 
symptom  accompanies  the  development 
of  tumours,  and  many  other  diseases  of 
tlie  brain,  where  no  direct  communica- 
tion of  such  disease  with  the  organs  of 
vision  can  be  traced.  It  is  usual  in 
such  cases  to  offer  an  exj^lanation  by 
remarking  that  the  connection  of  the 
hrain-fiVires  of  such  parts  with  the 
thalami,  the  geniculate  or  quadrigeminal 
bodies,  will  afford  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  but  this  is  merely  offering, 
in  most  cases,  a  probable  explanation 
which  requires  more  extended  and  accu- 
rate observation  to  confirm  or  refute. 
It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  the 
question  open  than  to  hinder  inquiry 
by  an  incomplete  explanation.  In  con- 
nection with  the  frequency  of  amau- 
rosis, as  one  of  the  symptoms  noticed 
with  tumours  existing  in  or  about  the 
cerebellum,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Andral,  in  36  cases  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  various  sources,  found  that 
it  existed,  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
state,  in  six  only. 

The  symptom  which  pointed  most 
coiTectly  to  the  region  of  the  disease  was 
the  severe  occipital  pain  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  depend  on  such  evidence. 
]\Iore  important  than  the  locality  of 
the  disease  was  the  question,  of  what 
was  its  nature  ?  About  this  there  was 
greater  obscurity,  the  relation  between 
the  disease  and  its  symptoms  affording 
no  evidence  upon  which  to  form  a  con- 
clusion. A  conjecture  was  all  that 
could  be  made;  and,  considering  the 
age  and  general  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient, I  surmised,  from  the  comparative 
frequency  of  the  diseaee,  that  tubercle 
might  exist  in  the  brain :  the  result 
proved  the  conjecture  wrong.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  observe  that 
Abercrombie  mentions  a  disease  he  met 
with,  and  regarded  as  nearly  analogous 
to  tuberculous  disease,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  cysts  containing  albuminous 
matter  or  fluid,  in  a  pure  state  :  in  some 
cases  (even  of  long  standing)  the  fluid 
was  found  serous.  He  cites  ibiir  cases,* 
one  of  wliich — a  woman,  aged  <>0 — re- 
sembled the  present  case  as  regards 
some  of  the  symptoms,  its  duration,  and 
the  position  of  the  cyst.     I   am  sorry 


*  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  4th 
edit.  p.  175,  Cases  90,  91,  and  92. 
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that    I   could  not   examine  tlie   fluid 
coutftiued    in    the    cyst,    owiufj  to   its 
esca])e ;    lor  the  presence   of  iilbunieu 
would,  I  think,  have  loft  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  the  present  disease  with  that  ! 
mentioned  by  Abercrombie.     It  is  an  j 
interesting  consideration  how  far  these  | 
formations    are    simple   cysts,    having 
their    structure  and  contents  nioditied 
hy  the  organ  in  or  near  which  tliey  are 
developed,  or  by  a  strumous  diathesis. 

The  existence  of  tubercle  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  cases  referred  to 
above.  I  regret  tliat,  in  tlie  jn-esent 
case,  I  was  prevented  making  a  further 
examination,  wliich  might  have  cleared 
up  tliis  point.  The  soft  vascular  ap- 
pearance of  the  interior  of  the  cyst 
closely  resembled  that  observed  in  the 
sacs  surrounding  tubeiculous  matter 
which  is  undergoing  softening  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  I  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  comparison  a  short  time 
afterwards,  when  examining  a  tubercu- 
lous tumour  removed  from  the  back  of 
a  girl. 

Briefly,  then,  to  review  the  symptoms 
in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the 
parts  after  death,  it  may  be  said  tliat 
the  affection  of  vision,  with  the  head- 
ache, probably  indicated  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  :  the  pain  in 
the  forehead,  followed  by  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  nose,  was  an  indepen- 
dent disorder,  originating  in  inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  frontal  or  other  sinuses,  from 
cold ;  the  occvn-rences  of  convulsions 
and  obstinate  vomiting  wei'e  ju-obably 
owing  to  the  irritation  from  softening 
taking  place  around  the  cyst,  and  the 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  ventricles. 


OS  A  PECULIAR  PEOPERTT    OF  ETHEB  AlTD 
SOME  OILS.      BY  M.  SCHONBEIN. 

The  author,  in  pursuing  his  researches 
upon  Ozone,  found  that  he  co'ild  replace 
phosphorus  by  etlier,  essence  of  turpen- 
tine, and  oil  of  citron.  On  introducing  a 
small  quantity  of  ether  into  a  flask  filled 
■with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  and  stir- 
ring it  from  time  to  time,  he  found,  after 
a  lapse  of  four  months,  that  the  etlier  had 
acquired  new  properties.  Although  it  did 
not  cliange  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  it 
bleached  indigo,  converted  phosphorus 
into  phosphorous  acid,  sot  free  iodine  from 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  reduced  per-  into 
protosalts  of  iron.  It  transformed  the 
yellow  into  the  red  pru=si:ito  of  potash, 
and  converted  sulphuret  into  sulphate  of 
lead,  &c.,  &c. — Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale, 
Septembre,  1851.  X 


DR.  RAMSBOTHAM'S   REPORT  OF 
CASES 

THAT  OCCrUKED  IN  THE  EASTERN 
DISTKICT  OF  THE 

ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 
[Continued  from  pa^e  619.] 


DiRiNG  the  year  18 IG.  there  were 
delivered  in  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Royal  ■Maternity  Charity,  muler  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  i'.  H.  Rams- 
bo  tham, 

1782   Women,  — of  ivhichcase: 

18  were  twins—  one  in  every  9  cases : 
of  these  in  fi  cases  both  heads  pre- 
sented; in  11  the  presentations  were 
liead  and  breech,  or  inferior  extremi- 
ties; and  in  one  case  one  foetus  pre- 
sented with  the  breech,  and  the  other 
transversely.  In  5  of  these  cases  the 
children  were  both  boys,  in  5  both  girls, 
and  in  8  one  girl  and  one  boy. 

806  children  were  males. 

904  children  were  females. 

17-40  were  presentations  of  some  part 
of  the  head  ;  of  which  4  were  face  pre- 
sentations—one in  every  487  births. 

44  were  presentations  of  the  breech, 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities — 
one  in  about  every  40-9  cases;  of  these 
12  were  twins. 

7  were  transverse  presentations — one 
in  about  every  257  birtlis:  of  these  1 
was  a  twin;  2  were  premature,  one  of 
them  being  putrid  ;  and  the  otliers  were 
at  full  time.  In  all  the  cases  the  opera- 
tion of  version  was  performed,  and  of 
the  7  children  two  were  born  living, 
the  twin  being  one  of  them. 

In  8  cases  the  placenta  was  partially 
implanted  over  the  os  uteri — one  in 
every  504  cases.  In  all  of  tliein  the 
children  were  turned,  2  of  them  being 
still  born ;  and  of  the  mothers,  1  died 
of  fever  14  days  after  delivery. 

5  were  complicated  with  dangerous 
haemorrhage  before  delivery,  not  the 
result  of  placental  presentation — one  in 
about  every  ;35()  cases.  In  4  cases  the 
cliildreu  were  born  naturally,  sometime 
alter  the  membranes  were  artificially 
broken,  2  living,  2  dt  ad.  and  in  the 
remaining  case,  after  very  profuse 
haemorrhage,  the  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  putrid  child  by  turning,  and  died 
6  hoiirs  afterwards. 
In  9  cases  the  placenta  was  retained 
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within  the  uterus,  either  by  atony,  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  or  by  morbid  adhesion  between 
the  phicental  and  the  uterine  surfaces, 
so  as  as  to  require  the  introduction  of 
the  band  for  the  purpose  of  removal — 
one  in  every  198  cases.  With  all 
these  there  was  more  or  less  hae- 
morrhage, and  one  woman  died  two 
hours  after  delivery,  never  having  rallied 
from  the  effects  of  one  very  profuse 
gush  of  blood. 

1  was  complicated  with  alarming 
haemorrhage  after  the  natural  expulsion 
of  the  placenta. 

1  woman  was  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy of  her  fourth  child.  She  had 
always  had  lingering  labours,  and  in 
this  instance  was  threatened  with  con- 
vulsions. 

1  woman  was  delivered  by  the  long 
forceps,  which  were  required  in  conse- 
quence of  contraction  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis;  the  child  was  still-born. 

1  was  delivered  by  the  short  forceps  of 
her  13th  cliild.  She  bad  a  narrow  pel- 
vis, and  had  always  had  lingering 
labours  ;  child  still. 

1  was  complicated  with  puerperal 
convulsions,  which  came  on  before 
delivery.  The  child  was  living,  and  the 
mother  had  one  tit  after  its  birth. 

In  1  case  premature  iabour  was  in- 
duced by  the  administmtion  of  ergot, 
and  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  at 
the  close  of  7^  mouths  of  utero-gestation. 
It  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  con- 
tracted pelvis,  and  the  child  was  born 
alive. 

6  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
month,  or  from  puerperal  causes — being 
one  in  every  2'.)7  cases;  only  3,  how- 
ever, as  a  consequence  of  labour;  or 
one  in  every  594  cases. 

1742  children  were  born  living. 
58  were  still-born — being  one  in  about 
every  31  bii-ths. 

Of  the  Deaths, 

1  was  two  hours  after  the  removal  of 
an  adherent  placenta.  The  woman  lost 
nearly  a  ipiart  of  blood  very  suddenly, 
and  never  rallied  from  it. 

1  was  14  days  after  delivery  by  turn- 
ing, after  the  artificial  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  under  partial  placental 
presentation;  the  cause  of  death  being 
fever. 

1  was  in  consequence  of  sudden  and 
violent  haemorrhage,  bi-ought  on  by 
passion,  and  ceasing  suddenly.   I  found 


her  sinking  14  hours  afterwai'ds,  and 
delivered  by  turning.  She  survived 
the  operation  8  hours. 

1  was  from  confirmed  phthisis,  four 
hours  after  the  birth  of  a  G  mouths' 
foetus. 

1  was  from  apoplexy,  23  days  after 
labour,  and  three  days  after  the  attack. 

I  was  from  angina  pectoris,  two  hours 
after  delivery,  the  woman  having  been 
subject  to  it  for  six  years.  There  was 
trifling  haemorrhage  before  dehvery, 
but  none  afterwai'ds. 

Of  the  still-born  children, 

II  were  premature  (of  these  5  were 
putrid). 

12  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly 
so. 

14  were  breech  presentations,  of  which 
3  M'ere  premature,  1  was  putrid  at  full 
time,  and  4  were  premature  and  putrid. 

.5  were  transver.se  presentations,  of 
which  1  was  ])remature,  and  1  prema- 
ture and  putrid. 

1  was  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

2  were  delivered  by  forceps. 

2  were  mider  partial  placental  pre- 
sentation. 

3  were  after  dangerous  accidental 
hfemorrhage. 

1  was  under  lingering  labour. 

1  was  monstrous. 

1  was  under  face  presentation. 

1  was  after  the  mother  had  suffered 
a  fright. 

1  was  the  second  child  of  twins. 

3  were  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so ; 
head  presenting,  not  putrid,  nor  de- 
livered by  art. 


CASE    OF  OYARIAN   TUMOUK, 

WITH 

EE5IAEKS  ON"  TREATMENT. 
By  W.  H.  BAiiTBBiaGE,  Esq.,  F.K.C.S. 


Sir, — The  following  is  the  substance 
of  a  communication  sent  to  me,  descrip- 
tive of  a  case  of  ovarian  tumour.  As  it 
involves  points  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, 1  deem  it  desirable  to  pubhsh 
it,  together  with  my  answer. 

Having  previously  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  this  subject, 
1  would  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  regret  for  liaviug  remained 
so  long  silent,  as  1  feel  that  my  medical 
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brethren  arc  justly  entitled  to  tlie  results 
of  those  cases  which  have  svihserjiiently 
come  under  ray  own  immediate  care  and 
management. — I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  very  laitht'ully, 
W.  H.  Bainbrigge. 
3,  Islington  Square,  Liverpool. 

The  history  of  her  case  was  as  follows : 
— She  first  discovered  a  tumor  in  the 
inguinal  region,  which  appeared  gradu- 
ally to  extend  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
She  states  that  she  has  been  tap])ed 
seven  times,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
the  performance  of  paracentesis  is  now 
more  frequent :  the  last  oi)eration  hav- 
ing been  performed  only  four  weeks  ago; 

that  she  had  been  seen  by  Dr. , 

who  i)ronounced  her  disease  ovarian ; 
that  the  tapping  never  diminished  the 
tumour  on  the  riglit  side.  Emaciation 
was  beginning,  but  her  general  health 
appears  good. 

I  thought  this  a  favourable  case  for 
the  operation,  trusting  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  had  possessed  the  best 
opportunities  of  judging  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  case. 

An  incision  was  made  throngh  the  ab- 
dominal coverings,  and  the  dissection 
very  carefully  made  until  a  white 
glistening  substance  was  discovered, 
which  certainly  looked  like  the  cyst 
of  an  ovarian  dropsy.  It  was  not  laid 
hare  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  adhesions  around  it. 
A  portion  of  lint  was  introduced,  and 
strapping  appHed.  This  was  removed 
this  morning  (the  fourth  day) ;  the  ad- 
hesions seemed  to  be  perfect.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  part  was  so  altered  from 
inci))ient  granulation  that  no  cyst  could 
be  seen,  although  we  easily  felt  what 
•was  supposed  to  be  the  sac. 

The  trocar  was  inti-oduced,  and  nearly 
a  pailful  and  a  half  of  transparent 
straw  coloured  fluid  escaped,  very  un- 
like the  contents  of  an  ovarian  cyst. 
After  the  flow  a  fluctuating  swelling,  as 
large  as  a  child's  head,  was  seen  at  the 
right  side,  upon  whicli  the  operation 
had  no  effect.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  con 
tained  in  a  cyst.  I  v.as  afraid  of  keep- 
ing the  wound  open,  feeling  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  case,  and  therefore 
closed  it. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  perform  tiie  operation  on 
the  tumour  now  remaining,  the  nature 
of  which  is  periectly  clear;  and  whe 
ther,  supposing  the  clear  fluid  evacuated 


to  have  been  contained  in  a  larger  cyst 
the  operation  on  the  smaller  will  have 
any  eti'ect  upon  it?  If  any  thing  be 
done  it  must  be  done  quickly,  as  there 
will  soon  bo  re-accumulation,  and  the 
dilficulty  of  diagnosis  will  again  recur. 

To  W.  H  Bainbrigge,  Esq- 
Liver/iool. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  and  agreeably  to  your  re- 
quest reply  to  it  at  once.  The  case  you 
have  described  is  very  interesting,  and 
not  an  unusual  one.  If  tiie  cyst  you 
have  tapped  is  really  ovarian,  the 
tumour  which  became  apparent  on  the 
right  side,  from  the  drawing  off  so  large 
a  portion  of  Huid  "  as  a  pailful  and 
a  half,"  is  in  all  probability  a  smaller 
sac,  and  is  contained  within  the  one 
already  evacuated  ;  for  I  have  never  yet  - 
met  with  a  case  in  which  right  and  left 
ovarian  dropsy  existed  simultaneously, 
nor  do  I  think  such  an  incident  pro- 
bable. 

Assuming,  tlien,  that  your  case  is  one 
of  ovarian  dropsy  unconnected  with  other 
disease,  what  you  should  have  done 
was  to  have  left  open  the  aperture  made 
into  the  larger  cyst,  when  thus,  by 
setting  up  a  new  action,  and  eventually 
a  suppurative  discharge,  the  smaller 
tumour  would  soon  have  disappeared ; 
I  am  as  satisfied  of  this  fact  as  that  I 
am  now  writing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing 
exists  in  reality  as  a  unilocular  ovarian 
cyst;  smaller  ones  are  always  to  be 
found  within  the  cavity,  or  rather,  are 
surrounded  by  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
one  most  largely  developed,  and  if  sup- 
puration is  once  set  up  in  the  latter,  by 
the  means  wliich  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  ex])lain  to  the  profession,  the 
former  soon  detrenerate  and  slough  off. 
I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
drawn  out  from  the  original  opening 
portions  of  sac  of  sufficient  size  to  form 
the  outer  wall  of  a  cyst,  quite  as  large 
as  the  second  tumour  you  describe — 
viz.,  "  as  large  as  a  child's  head."  The 
only  question  as  to  j'our  present  case, 
is,  whether  you  liuve  tapped  an  encysted 
or  a  common  dropsy  ?  whether,  the  tro- 
car passed  into  tlie  ovarian  sac  or  into 
the  abdomen  ?  It  is  possible,  and  not 
unfi-equently  happens,  that  an  ovarian 
cyst  may  be  co  existent  with  dropsy  of 
the  abdomen ;  if  this  should  prove  to 
he  so  in  your  case,  you  acted  wisely  in 
immediately  closing  up  the  wound  into 
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the  abdomen,  and  you  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  relieve  your  patient. 
If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
puncture  was  made  into  au  ovarian  sac, 
and  the  tumour  whicli  now  remains  is 
similar  in  character,  it  is  a  most  favour- 
able case  for  the  operation  and  treat- 
ment I  have  advocated,  and  I  should 
entertain  no  fear  whatever  as  to  the 
result. 

I  am  glad  you  adopted  the  mode  I 
recommended  in  the  commencement  of 
your  operation — viz.,  by  cutting  down 
and  exposing  the  cyst  for  some  days 
before  puncturing  it :  this  procedure 
is,  I  am  satisfied,  the  safest  way  of 
going  to  work,  is  far  more  simple  than 
the  plan  I  originally  recommended,  and 
by  thus  securing  permanent  adhesions 
of  the  sac  to  the  abdominal  ])arietes, 
prevents  the  possibility  of  any  commu- 
nication with  the  abdominal  cavity. 

A  case  wldch  I  operated  upon  in  Feb. 
1849  was  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
you  have  now  described.  She  was  a 
patient  of  a  very  intelligent  friend,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  of  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool. 
A  woman  of  middle  age,  the  mother 
of  children,  and  was  so  emaciated  and 
debilitated  at  the  time,  that  we  resorted 
to  the  operation  with  great  hesitation. 
She,  however,  recovered  without  even 
one  bad  symptom,  and  is  now  in  per- 
fect health,  and  capable  of  pursuing  her 
oi-dinary  laborious  avocation — that  of 
washing. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  contem- 
jjlated  the  publication  of  the  above,  and 
other  similar  cases;  and  your  letter  of 
yesterday  strongly  reminds  me  of  the 
duty  I  owe  to  the  profession  that  this 
publication  should  be  no  longer  de- 
layed. 

The  delay,  in  truth,  has  arisen  not 
alone  from  the  urgency  of  my  profes- 
sional labours,  but  also  from  other  im- 
portaiit  matters,  which  have  lately 
pressed  so  seriously  on  my  time  and 
attention  as  to  jircclude  the  possibility 
of  my  doing  justice  to  a  subject  of  such 
great  practical  importance. 

If,  in  the  ju-ogress  of  your  case,  my 
further  advice  can  be  useful  to  you,  you 
may  conmiaud  me  freely. 


PREVENTION  OF  DISOHDERS  AMONG  CATTLE. 

In  the  late  session  of  Parliament  an  act 
was  renewed  for  iinotlier  year  to  prevent 
disorders  among  sheep,  cattle,  and  other 
animal?.  The  original  act  was  passed  two 
years  ago. 


FRIDAY,   OCTOBEE    17,  1851. 

It  has  until  lately  been  hold  as  a  sacred 
axiom  by  British  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, that  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  those  maladies  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  sexual  system,  the 
utmost  reserve  and  delicacy  should  be 
observed,  even  to  the  verge  of  fasti- 
diousness. It  has  also  been  hitherto 
regarded  by  many  as  au  equally  invio- 
lable rule  of  practice,  tliat  no  examina- 
tion of  the  female  organs  should  be 
made,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  tbii'd 
person. 

These  rules  of  conduct  rigidly  adhered 
to  have  at  once  conferred  protection 
and  dignity  upon  those  practitioners 
whose  duty  it  lias  been  to  investigate 
the  diseases  of  women.  Wiiile  such 
salutary  precautions  formed  tlie  safe- 
guard of  tiie  modesty  and  virtue  of 
British  females,  at  tlie  same  time  they 
were  the  grounds  of  that  confidence 
with  which  British  husbands  and  fathers 
entrusted  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
the  care  of  their  medical  attendants. 

It  is,  however,  our  painful  duty  now 
to  confess  before  the  world  that  these 
safeguards  no  longer  exist.  Tlie  dignity 
of  the  profession,  and  the  virtuous  bear- 
ing of  woman,  ai'e  alike  unblushingly 
disregarded.  Doctrines  are  now  pro- 
mulgated, and  practices  are  sanctioned, 
from  which  decency  revolts:  profes- 
sional character  is  thereby  degraded, 
and  female  purity  scandalized. 

We  do  not  make  this  statementwithout 
some  personal  knowledge  of  these  gross 
sins  against  niorality ;  and  our  own  expe- 
rience is  not  without  ample  confirmation 
from  others,  as  openly  recorded  in  medi- 
cal journals,  nay  even  in  the  books  pub- 
lished and  sold  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting such  violations  of  the  rules  of 
common  prudence.     Every  practitioner 
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who  respects  the  rules  of  propriety  ahove 
referred  to,  is  daily  harassed  by  the  reck- 
less assertious  of  certain  speculators  into 
whose  hands  his  patients  may  uuliappily 
have  fallen,  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
terrified  into  the  belief  of  the  existence 
of  uterine  disease,  which,  forsootli,  has 
had  its  seat  only  in  the  imagination  of 
tlie  speculator  himself.  Such  cases  we 
aver  are  common  :  in  the  majority  of 
these,  it  is  true,  timeand  the  judicious 
advice  of  a  more  upright  or  more 
clear-sighted  practitioner  has  destroyed 
the  illusion  on  the  patient's  mind,  and 
}ih  lier  no  alternative  but  to  attribute 
to  ignorance  or  wickedness  the  misuse 
of  the  speculum. 

We  would  not,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion confine  our  observations  to  the 
debatable  field  of  diagnosis,  but,  taking 
up  a  higher,  and  an  ethical  position, 
we  would  enter  our  protest  on  behalf 
of  a  very  numerous  section  of  our  pro- 
fession, against  the  custom  of  indis- 
criminately using  the  speculum  without 
consultation  in  the  cases  of  patients 
who  have  already  been  imder  the  care 
of  other  medical  men  for  the  same 
illness.  Confining  our  remonstrance 
to  this  one  class  of  instances,  we  believe 
evidence  enough  could  be  furnished 
to  condemn,  beyond  all  palliation,  the 
perpetrators  of  such  deeds  of  outrage 
upon  professional  usage.  Tt  is  at  least 
an  act  of  courtesy,  if  not  a  moral  right, 
due  to  the  former  attendant,  that  unless 
some  valid  objection  exists  thereto,  his 
opinion  upon  the  case  should  be  asked, 
before  an  instrumental  examination  is 
made.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  can 
affirm  that  no  question  is  asked  respect- 
ing previous  treatment,  and  if  volun- 
teered by  the  patient  herself,  is  disre- 
garded by  the  speculator,  who  has  to 
find  his  own  account  in  disj)araging 
the  offices  of  another. 

There  has  ever  been  the  same  ten- 
dency in  medical  practice  to  permit 
various  remedies,  plans  of  treatment, 


&c.,  &c.,  to  become  "  the  fashion," — each 
in  its  turn  to  fall  into  oblivion.  Such 
is  now  the  case  with  tlie  use  of  the 
Speculum  in  the  management  of  the 
diseases  of  women.  If,  however,  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
subjects  of  this  class  of  maladies  may 
afi'ord  any  indication,  we  may  pretty 
surely  predict  a  change  in  the  present 
fashion,  and  a  return  to  the  better 
practices  of  past  days.  We  have  heard 
such  reflections  and  expressions  of 
regret  from  the  lips  of  the  victims  of 
speculation,  as  have  given  us  cause  to 
rejoice  that  we  had  not  ourselves  in- 
cun-ed  their  justifiable  indignation,  or 
thereby  placed  our  character  in  the 
hands  of  the  injured. 

It  is,  indeed,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  this  latter  point  tliat  we  have 
been  induced  to  direct  attention  pro- 
minently to  this  subject.  We  desire 
most  earnestly  to  caution  those  of  our 
less  experienced  brethren  who  may  be 
disposed  to  fall  into  the  speculating  sys- 
tem as  a  ready  means  of  introduction  to 
practice,  to  be  much  and  vigilantly  on 
their  guard  how  they  submit  their  fe- 
male patients  to  ocular  inspection,  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  consultation,  or 
of  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  Such 
precautions  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  dis- 
regarded by  men  who  have  acquired  a 
rejiutation  for  professional  skill,  or 
moral  integi-ity;  but,  even  suah  as  these 
liave  before  now  suflfered  irrepai'ably 
in  character  from  the  machinations  of 
evil-disjiosed  and  peijured  enemies. 
How  much  more  necessary,  then,  is  it, 
tliat  those  who  are  not  so  firmly  placed 
should  secure  themselves  against  the  de- 
signs of  the  possible  destroyers  of  their 
fair  names.  Tliis  warning,  we  are  well 
assured,  is  not  given  without  reason : 
there  are  many  in  the  profession,  who, 
in  adopting  this  practice,  have  had 
occasion  to  regret  a  non-observance  of 
the  precautions  above  given. 
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We  lately  published  the  sixteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Bene 
voLEXT  FuN'D ;  but  we  did  not  at  the 
time  specially  advert  to  its  financial 
condition,  and  the  comparative  number 
of  cases  which  have  annually  received 
relief  from  it.  It  appears  from  a  table 
before  us,  that  the  subscriptions  to  this 
fund  have  progressively  increased  since 
its  estabUshment  in  1835-6  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  and  that  in  the  last  year  they 
exceeded  by  fifty  ]iounds  those  of  any 
preceding  year.  The  donations  have  as 
■usual  been  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions. In  J  849-50  they  amounted  to 
J629.  3s.,  and  during  the  last  year 
they  fell  to  ^188.  15s.  6d.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  fifty  cases  were 
relieved  in  1S50-51,  and  forty-five  in 
1849-30. 

The  prosperity  of  this  fund  must 
undoubtedly  depend  on  the  annual 
subscriptions,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
matter  to  excite  surprise,  that  in  a  pro- 
fession numbering  iu  England  and 
Wales  at  least  ten  thousand  members, 
the  annual  subscriptions  in  the  six 
teenth  year  of  its  existence  have  not 
exceeded  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
Is  it  that  there  is  indifference  to  the 
cause  of  charity, — that  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  dispensing  it, — or 
that  the  annual  claims  on  medical 
practitioners  from  other  causes  are 
already  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  the 
majority  of  them  from  listening  to  an 
appeal,  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
which  they  cannot  deny?  We  believe 
that  the  latter,  coupled  with  the  hard 
struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  is 
the  real  cause  of  this  want  of  support. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  fund  is  in  great  part  due  to  the 
over-crowded  state  of  the  profession 
and  its  pauperization  by  the  eager 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  its  members 


of  ill-remunerated  appointments.  We 
know  of  no  plan  to  suggest  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  fund,  than  a  direct 
appeal  to  every  practising  member,  to 
contribute  annually  the  small  sum  of 
five  shillings,  or  "  even  half-a  crown. 
This  would  not  be  felt  in  the  year's 
income  of  each,  while  it  would  realize  a 
large  annual  subscription.  When  men 
eagerly  compete  with  each  other  for  a 
paltry  stipend  of  twenty  pounds,  as  the 
annual  salary  for  arduous  medical  ser- 
vices in  a  Poor  Law  Union,  it  is  not  to  be 
ex])ected  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
contribute  freely  their  guineas  or  even 
halfguineas  in  subscriptions  for  a 
chaiitable  object  of  this  nature. 


We  have  received  from  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
a  prospectus  of  the  course  of  medical 
education  required  from  those  who  pro- 
pose to  become  graduates  of  that  Univer- 
sity. The  prescribed  course  appears  to 
be  simple  and  satisfactory.  We  sub- 
join an  outline  of  the  regulations  of  this 
Canadian  University  for  1851-2  : — 

"  The  only  degree  in  medicine  con- 
fen-ed  in  this  University  is  that  of 
M.D.,  for  which  the  following  are  the 
requisites : — 

"  A.— Having  taken  a  degree  in  arts 
in  this  University,  or  in  a  University 
or  College  the  degrees  of  which  are 
recognised  by  this  University,  or  hav- 
ing passed  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion. 

"  B. — Having  attained  the  age  of  21 
years. 

"  C— Having  been  engaged  in  me- 
dical studies  not  less  than  four  years ; 
having  attended  not  less  than  two 
courses  of  lectures,  each  of  six  mouths' 
duration,  on  each  of  the  subjects  marked 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  one  six  months' 
course  on  each  of  the  subjects  marked 
5,  (),  8,  and  9  ;  and  one  three  iiionths 
course  on  the  subject  marked  7,^iu  tliis 
University,  or  in  an  University,  College, 
or  School  of  iMcdicine,  recognised  by 
this  University. 

"1.  Practical  anatomy,  with  disaeo- 
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tions;     2.    Anatomy   and   ph3-siology: 

3.  Principles  and  practice  ot  medicine; 

4.  Principles  and  practice  of  snrgery ; 

5.  Materia  medica  and  pharmacy  ;  6. 
Chemistry;  7.  Practical  chemistry; 
8.  Midwifery  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children;  9.  Medical  jurispru- 
dence. 

••  One  year  at  least  must  Le  spent  in 
attending  lectures  in  this  University ; 
and  certificates  for  attendance  upon 
more  than  four,  or  less  than  two  of  the 
above  subjects  iu  one  yeai',  will  not  be 
receired. 

••  D. — Having  attended  the  medical 
and  surgical  practice  of  a  recognised 
hospital  for  eighteen  months,  and  me- 
dical and  surgical  clinical  lectures  dur- 
ing six  months  of  the  above  time. 

"  E. — Having  passed  examinations 
in  all  of  the  above  subjects. 

•'  F. — Having  performed  the  ap 
pointed  exercises,  consisting  of  a  thesis 
on  some  medical  subject,  chosen  by  the 
candidate,  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  and  the  peribrmance  upon 
the  dead  subject  of  such  capital  ope- 
rations as  may  be  required  by  the  exa- 


T\"e  shall  be  glad  to  receive  for  pub. 
lication  the  questions  submitted  to  the 
candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree,  in  the 
examination  which  is  now  taking  place- 


It  would  appear  that,  under  the  Ho 
moeopathic  system,  medicines  are  ap- 
portioned ou  one  scale  and  fees  on 
another.  The  idea  of  a  homoeopathist 
charging  for  invisible  and  imponderable 
drugs  is  preposterous ;  but  it  is  surely 
unfair  to  the  public,  that  while  medi- 
cines are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the 
charges  for  attendance  are  carried  to  a 
maximum.  The  general  principle  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  a  man  practising  ho- 
moeopathically  should  take  just  as 
much  as  he  can  get.  We  are  not  awai'e 
that  any  regular  scale  of  fees  has  been 
hitherto  adopted  in  any  country,  in  this 
branch  of  pseudo-medical  practice. 


*  Fees. -Matriculation,  ^ei.  5s.;    M.D.   de- 
gree, jtf7.  10s. 


An  Americ  an  contemporaiy  announces 
that  a  homoeopathic  physician  of  Bos- 
ton made  nine  visits  to  a  gentleman  out  • 
of  the  town,  for  which  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented of  500  dollars  ;  and  he  remarks, 
that  had  one  of  tlie  most  talented  and 
skilfid  members  of  the  regidar  medical 
profession  cliarged  one  hundj-ed  dollars 
for  the  same  number  of  visits,  he  would 
have  been  denounced  as  an  extortioner ! 
"  No  order  of  practitioners  ai'e  so  pro- 
verbial for  enormous  charges  as  tliese 
homoeopathists,  nor  are  people  willing 
to  pay  others  so  generously.  A  love  for 
novelty  is  the  only  solution  of  tliis  mar 
uia  of  paj'ing  for  nothing." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  aU  the 
world  over,  irregular  practice  is  far 
more  costly  to  the  public  than  regular 
practice.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  can, 
however,  be  acquu'ed  only  as  the  result 
of  dearly- bought  experience. 

P0IS0NI>'G  BY  ircrSHEOOMS. 

Two  ofllcers  of  the  Belgian  Cuirassiers, 
quartered  at  Bruges,  died  lately  in  that 
city  under  circumstances  which  ought 
to  be  made  known  as  publicly  as  possible. 
They  were  in  perfect  health  on  Monday 
last.  On  Tuesday  they  dined  in  their 
quarters,  and  ordered  some  mushrooms 
dressed  in  some  favom'ite  sauce  for  diimer, 
of  which  they  both  partook.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  they  were  both  taken  ill  with  a 
horrible  and  agonizing  coHc,  which  before 
night  became  so  alarming  that  medical  as- 
sistance was  sent  for,  when  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors  that  the  sufferers 
had  been  poisoned  by  mushrooms.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  save  them,  but  without 
effect  ;  after  suffermg  the  most  horrible 
agonies  the  whole  night,  diu"ing  wliich  one 
of  them  injiu-ed  liimself  from  the  violence 
of  his  convulsions,  they  both  expired  to- 
wards momiug.  So  great  was  the  iute- 
rest  taken  in  the  fate  of  these  distin- 
guished officers  that  nearly  the  whole  town 
assisted  at  the  funeral ;  tlie  crowd  was 
imme  ise,  and  most  of  their  comrades 
wept  bitterly.  But  the  most  fearful  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  case  is,  that 
the  poison  of  the  mushroom  is  really  con- 
tained in  the  true  Agaricus  canifjestris,  or 
common  mushroom,  after  a  certain  stageof 
growth. — Belyian  Paper. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management 
of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  of  Aortic 
Aneurism,  with   especial  reference  to 
the   Treatment   of  those   Diseases   in 
India.     By  Norman  Chevi'es,  M.D., 
Civil  Assistant-Surgeon,  Chitta<;-Gng, 
Bengal ;  Member,  and  fornierly  Alem- 
ber  of  the   Council,  of  the  Patholo- 
gical  Society   of  London.     8vo.   pp. 
145.     Calcutta:  Lepage.     1851. 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface 
will  in  some  measure  indicate  tlie  ob- 
ject of  this  work,  although  it  will  afford 
little  or  no  estimate  of  its  scope,  which 
is  much  wider: — 

"  The  scantiness  of  the  information  which 
has  been  coUected  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in 
reality  prevail  among  the  native  and  Eiu-o- 
pean  inhabitants  of  India,  might  tend  to 
create  a  belief  that  diseases  of  the  circula- 
tory system  are  of  such  extreme  rarity  in 
this  country  as  not  to  deseiTe  a  place  in 
our  literature.  The  facts,  however,  which 
are  contained  in  a  section  of  Professor 
Webb's  noble  work — the  'Pathologia  In- 
dica' — sufficiently  prove  that  every  modifi- 
cation of  disease  affecting  the  vascular 
eystem  is  hable  to  become  established  in 
India,  both  in  the  native  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  experience  of  Mr.  Webb  con- 
vinces him  that  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
eystem  are  very  common  in  India.  He 
regards  carditis  as  a  prominent  featine  in 
the  general  pathology  of  the  country,  and 
would  appear  to  infer  that  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart  may  be  even  more  preva- 
lent in  India  than  it  is  in  Europe. 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  statements  of 
others,  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  my 
ovni  limited  observations  and  opportunities 
of  research,  lead  me  to  adoj^t,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  intermediate  opinion — that'  dis- 
eases of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  circu- 
latory system  are  of  comparatively  imfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  this  coimtry,  and  to 
inchne  to  the  prevailing  belief  that  cases  of 
eiternal  aneurism  are  extremely  rare." 

The  practical  ]mtliological  informa- 
tion that  this  work  conveys  is  not  limited 
to  India, — it  will,  indeed,  he  found  to 
te  of  service  wlierever  men  exist  or 
medicine  is  practised. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the 
*'  various  adaptations  in  the  cardiac  appa- 
ratus,   and   of  the  several   lesions   in    the 
lungs   and   abdominal   organs,  which  are 
commonly  attendant  upon  organic  heart- 


disease,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  not 
as  mere  fortuitous  coincidences  dependent 
upon  accident  or  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  but 
as  deliberate  actions  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  fixed  and  definite  pathological 
laws,  and  are  to  be  anticipated  as  almost 
certain  and  direct  consequences  of  the  ori- 
ginal lesion,  which  are  only  varied  and 
modified  by  the  really  accidental  comphea- 
tion  of  inflammatory  affections,  and  of 
other  diseased  conditions,  with  that  pri- 
maiy  change"  (p.  6). 

The  author  sketches  the  chief  of 
these  adaptations,  with  the  alterations  iu 
the  condition  ot  other  organs  which  are 
generally  found  to  attend  them. 

The  second  chapter  lays  down  six 
leading  indications  of  treatment,  and 
the  following  chapters  enter  into  the 
separate  consideration  of  each  of  these. 
We  here  quote  the  indications  as  ex- 
l)ressed  by  Dr.  Che  vers : — 

"  1.  To  dimmish,  if  possible,  the  val- 
vular or  other  immediate  causes  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

"  2.  To  endeavour  to  i-emove  all  causes 
of  impediment  to  the  circulation  existing  in 
the  lungs,  abdominal  organs,  and  capillary 
system  generally. 

"  3.  To  lessen  vascular  distension,  by  re- 
ducing the  bulk  of  the  circidating  fluid, 
without  impoverishing  the  system. 

"4.  To  sustain  or  restore  the  power  of 
the  heart,  and  to  reduce  the  capacity  of 
its  dilated  cavities. 

"  5.  To  equalise  the  circulation,  and  to 
maintain  free  vascular  action  on  the  surface 
by  regidating  the  temperature,  clothing, 
&c.,  and  to  provide  due  access  of  pure  and 
well-oxygenized  air. 

"  6.  To  remove  and  avert  nritation  and 
excitement  of  the  neiwous  system,  and  to 
procure,  as  far  as  possible,  rest  and  tran- 
quillity of  body  and  mind"  {p.  12). 

In  acting  up  to  the  first  indication, 
the  author  points  out  that  it  is  only  in 
recent  or  acute  disease  that  active 
treatment  is  admissible ;  in  old-stand- 
ing heart-disease  the  obstacle  will  hold 
its  position  to  the  end,  the  only  chance 
of  successful  palliation  lying  in  efforts 
to  adapt  the  condition  of  the  entire  cir- 
culatory system  to  the  existing  obstacle. 

Dr.  Chevers  holds  out  more  encou- 
ragement as  to  the  results  of  treatment 
in  recent  cases  than  is  often  enter- 
tained, but  not  more  than  the  close 
clinical  observation  of  acute  endo-  or 
Ijcricarditis  has  taught  us  is  perfectly 
justified  by  experience.  Onr  own  case- 
book would  coulirui  the  following  re- 
uuirks : — 
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"  We  have  strong  grounds  for  the  con- 
yiction  tlmt  Cbriuous  sub-endoeardial  de- 
posits may,  under  I'avourable  ciffuuistanceu 
of     constitution    and    treatment,    become 

almost    completely    absorbed The 

partial  diminution,  and,  in  some  instances, 
tlie  entire  cessation,  of  endocardial  bruits 
during  the  decline  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  tlie  reappearance  of  these  sounds  after 
the  damaged  oriGces  have  become  altered 
in  calibre  and  form  by  tlie  progress  of 
interstitial  changes,  is  a  distinct  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  considerable  absorbent 
power  is  exerted  while  the  effused  fibrin  is 
fitUl  recent  ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  accumidation  of  fresh 
deposits  (i^)robably  under  a  continual  recur- 
rence of  cardiac  excitement)  that  obstruc- 
tive diseasebecomespcrmaneutlyestabhshed. 
Upon  the  whole,  1  beUeve  that,  in  persons 
of  unbroken  constitutions,  where  the  fluids 
are  healthy  and  the  circidation  can  be 
kept  tranquil,  fibrinous  deposits  beneath 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  lieart  and  arte- 
ries have  a  natural  tendency  to  undergo 
absorption,  leaving  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant traces  of  theu*  existence." 

Uuder  similar  circumslances  to  those 
mentioned  by  the  author,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  remedial  measures  to  which 
he  refers — viz.  mercury,  iodine,  &c. — 
we  have  found  both  the  endocardial 
and  tlie  pericardial  murmurs  disapjiear 
after  acute  rheumatic  heai-t-disease;  and 
repeated  examinations  after  long  inter- 
vals have  proved  the  permanency  of  the 
cure :  we  have  also  more  frequently 
watched  the  disappearance  of  morbid 
sounds,  and  have  experienced  the  dis- 
aijpointmcnt  of  their  subsequent  reap- 
pearance as  ulterior  deposition  and 
changes  of  calibre  took  place.  In  some 
cases  where  morbid  sounds  utterly  va- 
nish, it  remains,  however,  doubtful  how 
far  tiiey  may  have  been  owing  to  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood  and  mus 
cular  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  conse- 
quent relative  change  in  the  normal 
calibre  of  the  cardiac  orifices,  rather 
than  to  any  material  or  organic  in- 
jury done  to  the  valves  by  inflammatory 
deposit. 

Dr.  Chevers  in  the  next  place  speaks 
of  the  efiects  of  pericarditis,  and  of  its 
treatment,  the  observations  upon  which 
are  judicious  and  practical.  We  here, 
however,  confine  our  notice  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  infoiTJiation  which  they 
afford  relative  to  the  diseases  of  India. 
The  author  states  that — 

"  Extremely  prevalent  as  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is  in  Bengal,    our  recorded 


facts  illustrating  the  associal  ion  of  ju'ricar- 
ditis  and  endocarditis  with  this  nH'cction  in 
liuHn  are  singularly  few.  In  only  tlu-cc  of 
Mr.  Webb's  cases  of  lieart-thsease  is  rheu- 
matism mentioned  to  have  existed  :  it  may, 
however,  have  been  operative  in  some  of 
the  other  instances It  appears  cer- 
tain, in  two  of  the  cases,  the  rheumatism 
was  not  contracted  in  India.  The  cardiac 
disease  became  fully  developed  and  proved 
fatal  in  only  one  case,  and  this  was  not  by 
any  means  a  good  typical  instance,  as  the 
chronic  rheumatism  from  which  the  man 
suffered  was  evidently  of  syphilitic  origin. 
These  tliree  patients  were  Europeans.  In 
fact,  I  am  not  acciuainted  with  any  recorded 
cases  of  rheuniatic  carditis  occurring  in  a 
native.  Such  records,  however,  may  pro- 
bably exist"  (p.  35). 

The  author  cites  other  authorities 
wlio  also  point  out  the  rarity  of  rheu- 
matic cardiac  disease  in  India,  where 
rheumatism  is  very  frequent. 

In  discussing  tliis  part  of  lus  subject, 
Dr.  Chevers  analyses  and  refutes  Mr. 
Simon's  theory  of  the  source  of  the 
valvular  concretions  in  the  mere  depo- 
sition of  fibriue  from  the  circulatory 
blood,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  inflamma- 
tory origin.  The  author  satisfactorily 
shows  the  valvular  disease  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  interstitial  disease.  We  con- 
cur in  the  views  of  Dr.  Chevers,  and 
are  somewhat  surprised  that  a  doubt 
should  liave  arisen  on  this  question  in 
tlie  mind  of  any  pathologist  who  has 
had  opportunities  of  closely  examining 
either  acute  or  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart. 

The  following  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  fidfilment  of  the  second  indica- 
tion— that  of  removing  the  impediment 
to  the  systemic  circulation — should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  look  to  medicine  for  greater 
assistance  than  it  is  her  province  to 
afford,  in  thetreatment  of  chronic  heart- 
disease  : — 

"  Confirmed  organic  heart-disease,  abso- 
lutely insusceptible  of  cure  as  it  is,  and  as 
it  must  ever  contmue  to  be,  carries  with  it 
the  redeeming  pomt  that,  in  its  ordinary 
forms,  the  victim's  hfe  is  allowed  a  more 
lengthened  respite  than  is  the  case  in  other 
descriptions  of  destructive  chronic  disease 
with  which  we  are  acquauited,— a  respite 
which,  it  is  true,  is  fraught  with  some 
amount  of  suffering,  great  need  of  self- 
denial,  and  many  perils  ;  but  during  which, 
if  tlie  self-denial  be  rigorously  maintained, 
while  tlie  som-ces  of  peril  are  carefully 
avoided,  the  suffering  may  be  in  a  great 
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measure  mitigated,  and  the  term  of  exist-  | 
«nce   be   prolonged  to   a   degree   the   full 
limits  of  which  are  probably  far  more  ex- 
tended than  we  are  at  present  aware  of" 
(p.  47). 

Death  iu  these  cases,  the  author  ob- 
serves, results  most  frequently  from 
causes  of  permanent  obstruction  exte- 
rior to  the  heart, — e.  g.,  "  malformation 
of  the  chest  and  spine  ;  organic  disease 
of  tlie  bronchial  tubes  and  lung-sub- 
stance ;  large  aneurisms  of  the  aorta ; 
stricture  or  obliteration  of  that  vesael ; 
a  generally  diseased  condition  of  the 
entii'e  systemic  arterial  tracts  ;  organic 
disease  of  the  great  abdominal  vis- 
cera, attended  with  interruption  to  the 
fi-eedom  of  tlieir  capillary  circulation  ; 
general  dilatation  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem; obliteration  of  the  great  venous 
trunks." 

Dr.  Che  vers  devotes  some  space  to 
the  consideration  of  each  of  these  exter- 
nal causes  of  obstruction,  and  the  mea- 
sures by  which  their  eifects  may  be 
palliated.  We  may  observe  that  the 
author's  observations  are  so  concise  and 
strictly  practical,  that  they  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  clinical  stu- 
dent as  well  as  to  the  practitioner  not  en- 
joying  extensive  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing heart  disease. 

The  third  indication,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Che  vers,  is  "to  lessen  vascular  disten- 
sion by  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  circu 
lating  fluid  without  impoverishing  the 
system."  This  indication,  the  author 
observes,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
a  superabundance  of  blood  is  alone 
suflicient  to  produce  disturbance  iu  the 
action  of  a  healthy  heart. 

The  leading  symptom  in  cases  of  di- 
latation and  hypertrophy — palpitation 
— Dr.  Chevers  also  remarks,  is  evidently 
owing  as  much  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  enters  the  faulty  ventricle  as  to 
the  obstacle  that  opposes  the  free  empty- 
ing of  tlie  cavity. 

The  means  by  which  this  indication 
is  to  be  fulfilled  are — 1,  systematic  re- 
striction in  the  quantity  of  fluid  and 
solid  ingesta;  2,  the  production  of  dia- 
phoresis; 3,  diuresis;  and  4,  the  occa- 
sional, not  periodical,  employment  of 
small  blecdiugs  :  large  depletion  the 
author  justly  reprobates. 

In  the  fuKilmeut  of  the  fourth  indica- 
tion—" to  maintain  or  restore  tbo  power 
of  the  heart,  and  to  reduce  the  capacity 
of  its  dilated  cavities" — consists  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  manage 


ment  of  cases  of  heart-disease.  Dr. 
Chevers  in  the  first  place,  adopting  the 
views  of  Dr.  Ridge,  proceeds  to  combat 
the  generally  received  opinions  vnth. 
regard  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the 
existence  of  which  moi'bid  condition,  as 
commonly  understood,  he  does  not  ad- 
mit. The  state  of.  hypertrophy  the 
author'  regards  as  entirely  secondary, 
and  consisting  in  a  compensatingchange, 
the  result  of  increased  effort  to  over- 
come an  obstruction.  Dr.  Chevers  states 
that  he  never  saw  a  heart  so  hypertro- 
phied  that  the  cavity  was  smaller  thau 
natural ;  he  lias  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  the  heart  is  susceptible  of 
being  rendered  too  muscular  and  too 
powerful  from  mere  hypernutrition.  Ob- 
struction, the  author  remarks,  is  the 
pi'ime  exciting  cause  of  all  true  muscu- 
lar enlargement  of  the  heart. 

"  The  heart,  struggUng  against  a  cause  of 
temporary  or  permanent  unpedimcnt,  is  ob- 
served to  become  at  first,  and  to  remain 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  more  or  less 
strengthened,  to  resist  the  retarding  and 
other  injurious  efiects  of  such  impedi- 
ment ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  cause  of 
obstruction  or  embarrassment  persists  and 
becomes  aggravated,  the  hypertrophy  or 
provisional  strengthening  of  the  heart  evi- 
dently dechnes,  while  the  essential  result 
of  this  impecUment — dilatation — advances  ; 
until  at  length  the  hypertrophied  muscle, 
which  has  resisted  so  vigorously  and  so 
well,  fails,  either  by  imperceptible  dt^grees 
or  almost  at  once,  and  thus  terminates  the 
energetically  contested,  but,  from  the  first, 
unequal,  struggle  between  the  fixed  disease 
and  Nature's  beautiful  but  imperfect  repa- 
rative provision  against  it. 

"  This  being  tlie  almost  imiform  history 
of  its  origin  and  decline,  is  it  rational  to 
believe  that  hypertrophy  can  ever  become 
excessive  F"  (p.  90). 

Admitting  the  justice  of  the  author's 
remarks,  as  giving  the  true  history  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  general,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  return  an  answer  in 
the  negative  to  the  question  here  put. 
We  have  had  some  considerable  experi- 
ence iu  pathological  observation,  as 
afforded  in  the  wards  and  dead-house  of 
one  of  the  largest  meti-opolitan  hospitals, 
and  our  belief  remains  unaltered,  that 
we  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  state 
of  hypertrophy  has  exceeded  the  limits 
of  mere  compensation,  and  even  some 
in  wbich  the  cavity  of  tlie  ventricle  was 
smaller  than  natural  on  the  loft  side. 

Dr.  Clievers  considers  that  the  rela- 
tion of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  to  apo- 
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plexy  is  frequently  the  reverse  of  what 
is  usuiilly  supposed, — that  the  violeut 
cardiac  aotiou  is  sometiines  an  effect 
and  not  a  cause  of  the  cerehral  disease. 
In  tliis  view  we  thhik  most  pathologists 
will  concur  :  the  oiiposite  has  we  believe 
been  too  exclusively  adojited. 

The  autlior  traces  with  much  care 
and  precision  the  relations  of  hypcr- 
trojjhy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  to 
various  other  morbid  conditions,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
treatment,  under  which  head  he  otiers 
the  following  sound  and  judicious  re- 
flections:— 

"  If  the  principles  which  I  have  adduced 
be  sound, — and  I  believe  that  in  all  their 
leading  features  they  are  undeniable, — they 
lead  irresistibly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
corollary  that  the  administration  of  digi- 
talis and  other  sedatives,  either  upon  occa- 
sions of  great  emergency  or  systematically, 
is,  upon  principle,  inadmissible  in  the 
treatment  of  cardiac  disease,  as  well  as  in 
some  forms  of  pulmonary  affection." 

In  this  opinion  we  do  most  heartily 
concur ;  we  have  frequently  seen  harm, 
md  have  seldom  seen  good,  arise 
irom  the  administration  of  digitalis  in 
chronic  lieart  disease.  Sedatives  geue- 
lally,  and  digitalis  especially,  are  not 
tie  remedies  where  ])Ower  is  wanted,  as 
in  cases  of  heart-disease : — the  con- 
dition either  being  an  obstruction  to 
te  overcome  by  increased  action  of 
tbe  heart,  or  a  diminished  power  of 
tlie  heart  requiring  aid  to  enable  it 
to  impel  the  blood  onwards.  Digitalis 
in  such  cases  is  a  remedy  potent,  in- 
deed, for  evil,  bnt  capable  of  effecting 
little  enough  of  good.  It  certainly  has 
a  direct  influence  in  retarding  or  de- 
pressing the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  this  not  always  within  con- 
trollable limits.  But,  as  Dr.  Chevers 
veiy  ti'uly  remarks, — 

"  a  slow  pulse  in  cardiac  disease  is  always 

a  most  unfavourable  symptom The 

etate  of  the  pidse  which  is  most  desirable 
in  confirmed  obstructive  disease  is  a  small, 
firm,  quick,  and  regular  beat, — the  evidence 
that  obstruction  is  still  compensated  by  a 
weU-maintained  contractile  power  of  the 
ventricles,  and  that  the  cavities,  still  re- 
maining of  tolerably  small  capacity,  propel 
the  blood  through  its  sti-aitened  course 
with  increased  rapidity.  A  man  with  slow 
pulse  in  heart-disease  is  hable  to  fall  dead 
suddenly  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  de- 
pressing circumstance  or  cause  of  over 
distension  of  the  heart.     It  is  impossible 


that  ho  can  have  small  and  strong  ventri- 
cles, which  arc  t.lie  only  valid  safegimrds  in 
cardiac  obstruction"  (p.  110). 

The  measures  that  are  demanded  by 
the  fifth  indication  involve  suggestions 
upon  clothing,  climate,  &c.,  which  are 
well  deserving  of  notice — but  our  s]>ace 
is  limited.  We  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  tbe  last  general  indication,  in  the 
discussion  of  wliich  the  author  offers 
many  very  valuable  suggestions,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  tbe  nature  and  treat- 
ment oi angina,  the  use  of  opium  in  this 
form  of  disease,  and  the  influence  of 
bodily  exercise  on  cardiac  disease. 

Dr.  Chevers  here  throws  out  a  hint  of 
the  advantages  (and  we  may  say  bless- 
ings) that  would  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cases  of  chronic  heart-disease. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of 
tbe  treatment  of  cardiac  disease,  the 
author  points  out  that  these  several  in- 
dications must  be  observed  and  com- 
bined into  one  therapeutic  system  ;  that 
the  adoption  of  either  one  or  more  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  constitutes  a 
treatment  glaringly  defective  or  posi- 
tively injurious.     He  adds  : — 

"If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  the 
means  requu-ed  in  a  plan  of  systematic 
treatment,  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
adherence  to  any  one  of  oiu*  indications 
singly,  it  would,  I  believe,  be  in  that  of 
gradually  and  systematically  diminishing 
and  keeping  down  the  quantity  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  by  measures  from  which 
evei-y  mode  of  active  and  violent  depletion 
was  excluded"  {p.  133). 

The  work  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
the  general  principles  of  treatment  in 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  in  which  the 
same  practical  knowledge  of  the  disease 
and  its  treatment  is  exhibited  as  in 
those  parts  that  have  preceded. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  descrij> 
tion  of  this  work  now  given,  that 
it  does  not  set  before  the  student 
a  complete  and  minute  description 
of  all  the  varieties  of  disease  of 
tlie  heart,  and  of  the  almost  endless 
variatioiis  which  refinement  has  re- 
corded of  their  auscultatory  signs  ;  but 
it  presents  to  the  clinical  student  and 
to  the  physician  a  general  view  of 
the  most  important  and  most  frequent 
forms  of  cardiac  obstructive  disease, 
with  an  admirable  digest  of  their  patho- 
logy and  treatment.  Although  small  in 
its  dimensions,  it  is  truly  a  great  work. 
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It  is  the  result  of  many  years'  most 
diligent  attention  directed  to  this  class 
of  diseases.  It  embraces  largely  every 
relation  or  bearing  possessed  by  the 
topics  of  which  it  treats.  Its  sugges- 
tions as  to  treatment  are  evidently  tlie 
fruits  of  experience  reaped  not  only  in 
the  study,  but  also  at  the  bedside.  It  is 
clearly  written,  and  contains  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  most  valuable  prac- 
tical information.  It  may  justly  claim 
a  place  on  our  library  shelves,  next  to 
the  admirable  treatise  by  Dr.  Latham  ; 
still  more,  it  may  be  as  frequently  con- 
sulted with  almost  as  much  advantage 
to  the  practitioner  and  benefit  to  the 
patient.  To  every  practical  observer  of 
cardiac  disease  we  would  say, — read  this 
work. 


I. — Observations  on  the  Clinical  History 
and  Pathology  of  one  form    of  Fatty 
Degeneration  of  the  Heart  :  being  the 
substance  of  a  Paper  read  before  the 
Brighton   and  Sussex  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society,  Oct.  4th,  184H. 
II. — On  the    Pathology   and  Treatment 
of  Valcular  Disease  of  the  Heart,  and 
its   Secondary    Affections :    being   the 
Gulstonian  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  Feb., 
1851.       By    Edward    Latham    Ob- 
MEROD,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c. 
Our  readers    are    already    acquainted 
with  the  value  of  Dr.  Ormerod's  contri- 
butions to  the  pathology  of  diseases  of 
the   heai-t,  from  the   previous   appear- 
ance of  the   lecture   and  papers  above 
named,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
It  affords  us  much  satisfaction  to  state, 
that    the    usefulness  of  Dr.  Ormerod's 
researches     will    be     henceforth    aug- 
mented, since  they  are  now  republished 
in  the  separate  form  of  pamphlets. 

We  have  in  these  publications  a 
complete  history, — pathological,  thera- 
peutical, and  literary, — of  a  large  and 
important  class  of  maladies.  Although 
published  in  the  humble  form  of  pam- 
phlets, these  researches  merit  a  close 
and  diligent  study  by  the  physician. 
We  receive  them  as  the  promise  of  still 
greater  results  from  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Ormerod,  not  doubting  that  he  will 
industriously  emulate,  and  ultimately  in 
some  degree  approach,  the  well-earned 
fame  of  his  relative  Dr.  P.  ^I.  Latham, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
Englisii  cardiac  pathologist  of  the  pre-< 
sent  or  of  the  past  generation. 


^roccjtjing?  of  Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

De.  Muephy  in  the  Chair. 

Monday,  Oct.  11, 1851. 


The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  con- 
taining the  following  resolutions,  were  read 
and  confirmed : — 

"  I.  That  the  practice  of  homoeopathy, 
or  the  prescribing  medicines  in  what  are 
caUed  '  infinitesimal  doses,'  under  a  pre- 
tence that  they  are  useful  in  tiie  cure  of 
disease,  is  founded  in  palpable  error,  is  a 
delusion  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  a 
deception  on  the  public,  and  manifestly 
dangerous  to  its  welfare. 

"Tl.  That  the  Fellows  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  cannot  honourably  hold 
any  professional  communion  with  homceo- 
pathists. 

"  III.  That  consequently,  any  Fellow 
of  tliis  Society  who  shall  hereafter  prac- 
tise nomoeopathy,  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly meet  in  consultation  any  professed 
homcBopathist,  will  thereby  render  himself 
unworthy  of  the  fellowsiiip  of  this  So- 
ciety." 

Treatment  of  Diseased  Joints. 
Mr.  Gat  produced  a  patient  upon  whon: 
he  had  carried  out  his  principle  of  treating 
diseased  joints,  and  another  from  whom  he 
had  excised  the  os  calcis,  and  preserved 
the  use  of  the  foot  comparatively  unal- 
tered. The  particular  method  followed  by 
Mr.  Gay  in  the  preceding  case  was  detailed 
by  him  ui  a  late  number  of  the  Medical 
Gazette. 

Aneurism  of  the  Aorta. 
Mr.  Weeden  Cooke  exhibited  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  aorta  of  a  patient  who  had 
died,  whilst  labouring  under  this  com- 
plaint, in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and 
been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wak'ey.  He 
was  an  American,  and  had  been  advised  a 
sea  voyage  by  a  physician  in  his  own 
countiy,  who  imagined  that  the  symptoms 
he  complained  of  were  the  indications  of 
secondary  syphilis. 

The  President,  Dr.  Muepht,  then  deli- 
vered the  following  address  : — 

Gentlemen,— A  very  short  time  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
I  did  not  suppose  that  I  should  have  to 
address  you  this  evening.  I  have  been 
reminded,  however,  that  my  respected  pre- 
decessor, your  late  President,  had  opened 
the  previous   session  with  an  interesting 
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paper,  and  that  I  should  follow  so  good  an 
example.  1  have  iindertakon,  therefore,  at 
a  very  short  notice,  to  bring  forward  a 
qnestion  of  practieal  interest,  trusting  to 
your  indulgence  for  the  incomplete  form 
that  I  am  obliged  now  to  submit  it  to  your 
attention. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  Dura- 
tion of  Pregnancy --the  subject  tlint  1  pro- 
pose for  your  consideration — permit  me 
very  briefly  to  advert  to  one  or  two  topics 
of  interest  to  tlie  Society.  And  first,  1 
may  congratulate  you  on  tlie  prospect  that 
the  difficulties  wliicli  are  in  our  way  are 
likely  to  be  removed ;  tlie  clouds  that 
threatened  our  financial  horizon  are  iast 
disappearing ;  the  appeal  which  has  been 
made  has  been  warmly  responded  to  by  the 
Fellows  of  this  Society,  and,  in  obedience  to 
its  resolutions,  several  contributions  have 
been  sent  in,  others  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Society's  exchequer ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  add  that  there  have  been  only  eighteen 
dissentients  among  the  whole  number  of 
Fellows. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  your  pro- 
perty in  Bolt  Court  has  been  let  to  an  eli- 
gible tenant  ;  so  that  tlie  prosperity  of  this 
ancient  Society,  and  the  success  of  those 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  in- 
crease its  strength  and  to  concentrate  tlie 
intellectual  power  of  our  profession,  will 
not  be  impeded  in  their  progress. 

Another  subject  has  also  occupied  the 
attention  of  your  Coiuicil,  one  which,  in 
common  with  the  profession  generally,  they 
have  looked  upon  with  much  anxiety.  They 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  submit  for  your 
approval  certain  resolutions  which  they 
deem  essential  to  arrest  an  evil  which 
threatens  to  attain  a  dangerous  magnitude. 
They  iiave  proposed,  and  you  have  agreed 
to,  a  decided  and  public  expression  of  opi- 
nion respecting  homceopathy.  You  have 
agreed,  also,  on  the  course  which  this 
Society  expects  from  its  Fellows  when,  in 
ordinarj-  professional  intercourse,  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  professors  of 
this  new  mode  of  practice. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  assure  you  that  in  all  the 
sentiments  these  resolutions  have  expressed 
I  fully  agree;  that  I  shall  act  upon  them  in 
their  fidl  extent ;  and,  while  I  have  the 
honour  to  occupy  this  chair,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  render  them  as  efficient  as  it  is  in 
my  power.  It  has  happened,  however, 
that  my  name  has  been  brought  before  the 
profession,  and  of  com-se  before  you,  in  a 
manner  that  I  could  not  have  supposed.  I 
feel  it,  therefore,  a  duty  towards  you,  when 
I  find  myself  much  misrepresented,  to  cor- 
rect at  least  these  mistakes,  and,  holding  the 
position  with  which  you  have  honoured 


me,  to  give  you  every  explanation  of  my 
views.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  you  will  par- 
don a  slight  digression  respecting  certain 
charges  that  have  been  made  against  me, 
of  which,  if  I  were  guilty,  I  should  resign 
this  chair, 

I  have  been  charged,  in  the  first  place, 
with  meeting  a  homoeopath  m  consultation. 
To  that  charge  1  have  ah-eady  replied,  and 
I  now  again  rc])eat,  in   the  terms  of  your 
resolution,  I  never  have  knowingly  met  a 
homoeopath  in    considtation  ;    ancl  I  may 
further  add  I  never  will,  and  that  for  the 
simplest  of  all  reasons — viz.  that  a  consul- 
tation is  impossible  between  two  holding 
princi]iles    of    practice    diametrically    op- 
posed.    I  have  been  asked  to   meet  them  : 
I  have  invariably  refused.    To  another,  and 
to  me  equally  serious  charge,  I  have  not  as 
yet  given  any   public  reply.     It  is  stated 
that  I  have  given,  in  a  certificate,  an  opi- 
nion as  to  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  could 
not  be  true;  that,  if  true,  my  opinion  would 
have  the  eSect  of  injuring  the  reputation 
of  a  most  respectable  member  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  that  I  am  bound  to  retract  the 
words  I  have  used.    In  reply  to  this  charge, 
I  beg  to  state  that  my  opinion  has  been 
most  completely  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented.    I  am  now  in  correspondence 
with  a  gentleman  upon  that  question,  and 
I  trust  to   liave  it   in  my  power  to  place 
before  the  profession,  and  before  you,  what 
my  opinion  really  was  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
disease.  I  beg,  also,  distinctly  to  say  that,  in 
giving  that  opinion,  I  never  intended  that 
it  should  be  interpreted  injm-iously  to  the 
gentleman  alluded  to.     It   could  only  be 
made   to    do    so   by  straining  it  from  its 
proper  meaning  ;  and  I   am   sorry  to  add 
that,  although  1  would  most  wdlinglyhave 
given  tliat  gentleman  any  explanation   of 
my  certificate  necessary   to  exonerate  him 
from  such  charges,  and  me  from  such  mis- 
representation, the  tone  of  his  correspond- 
ence impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that 
he  did  not  desire  anytliing  of  the  kind  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  same  spirit   that  in- 
fluenced tlie  accusation  that  I  metahomoeo- 
path  in  consultation  seemed  to  jirompt  the 
desire  of  proving  that  I  had  given  an  un- 
tenable opinion,  and  of  course  a  false  certifi- 
cate. From  the  correspondence  which  I  have 
in  my  possession,  I  distinctly  state  that  my 
opinion  has   been  totally  misrepresented'; 
and  further,  that,  unless  by  the  grossest 
misrepresentation,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
signify  any  want  of  skill,  or  attention,  or  judg- 
ment, onthepartofthegentleman  referred  to. 
My  opinion  that  a  retained  portion  of  pla- 
centacausedhydatids presumed  that  the  pla- 
centa was  morbid,  that  it  v.as  of  necessity 
adherent,  and  that  it  could  not  be  com- 
pletely removed.     I  conjectured  that  the 
disease  winch  rendered  it  so  was  the  same 
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as  that  which  afterwards  appeared ;  but  in 
that  opinion  I  may  have  erred,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  of  tlie  facts  of  the  case, 
some  of  which,  I  beheve,  were  ascertained 
subsequently  to  my  visit. 

While  I  state  this,  I  trust  that  the  Society 
wUl  discriminate  between  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment, and  an  admission  that  my  opi- 
nion was  imder  any  circumstances  abso- 
lutelv  erroneous, — that  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  true.  In  the  correspondence  to 
which  I  allude  I  have  explained  what 
that  opinion  was,  and  I  still  adhere 
to  it  as  being  quite  witliin  the  Umits 
of  truth.  It  was  formed  upon  the  facts 
which  were  placed  before  lue,  and  if 
afterwards  other  facts  were  obtained  which 
would  have  completely  changed  that  opi- 
nion, I  can  only  say  I  had  them  not.  My 
opinion  may  have  been  coirect,  or  it  may 
have  been  incon-ect,  but,  whether  it  were  the 
one  or  the  other,  I  assert  that  it  conveyed 
no  imputation  injm'ious  to  any  one's  pro- 
fessional reputation.  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
scious, therefore,  with  regard  to  both  these 
charges,  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  either  of  them. 

I  trust  the  Society  will  pardon  this 
allusion  to  a  merely  personal  matter.  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  trespassing  upon 
them,  did  I  not  feel  it  a  duty  to  remove 
from  their  minds,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power 
to  do,  the  erroneous  impressions  that  have 
been  in  circulation.  With  regard  to  homoeo- 
patliy  itself,  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  it 
now  that  I  always  held  :  I  believe  that  the 
professed  homoeopathist,  like  the  professed 
mesmei-ist,  the  professed  hydropathist,  pur- 
sues this  practice  with  the  same  object  and 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  professed 
charlatan  who  sells  his  cures  under  a  thou- 
sand disguises.  With  such  men,  homce- 
pathy  becomes  a  form  of  quackery  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  assumes  the  garb  of 
a  science.  The  quack  who  sells  lus  piUs  or 
his  mixtures  is  comparatively  a  harmless 
person, — those  of  the  pubUc  who  have  faith 
in  what  he  tells  them  are  alone  deceived  ; 
they  beheve  in  liis  secret  cure  on  the  faith 
of  his  word  or  his  advertisement,  and  if 
they  please  to  act  so  foolishly,  they  do  so 
at  least  with  their  eyes  open.  They  are 
asked  to  trust  a  secret  remedy,  and  they  do 
so.  But  the  charlatan  who  entangles  them 
in  the  intricacies  of  a  pseudo-science,  who 
bewilders  them  in  the  subtleties  of  the 
absurd  dogma,  "  siniilia  similibus  curan- 
tur,"  and  presents  to  tliem  his  infinite- 
simal dose  as  the  ultimate  result  of  his 
scientifie  inquiries, — such  a  man  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  a  much  greater  evil  just  in  ])ro- 
portion  as  the  scientific  garb  he  assumes  is 
calculated  to  deceive  even  the  judicious  and 
rellccting. 

When,  therefore,  you  find  the  professed 


hjmceopathist,  surroimded  by  his  pubUca- 
tions,  by  his  dogmata,  liis  infinitesimal 
pharmacy  as  mfinitesimal  in  mind  as  in 
matter,  in  science  as  in  atoms,— when  you 
find  such  a  one  waging  war  against  legiti- 
mate medicine — when  further  you  find  them 
undertaking  to  cui'e  the  most  violent  in- 
flammations, the  most  dangerous  fevers, 
and  even  sui'gical  accidents,  homosopathi- 
cally, — I  would  say, — 

Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto. 

But,  while  I  hold  such  sentiments,  I  do 
feel  that  much  caution  and   great    discri- 
mination  should   be  observed  in  affixing 
such  a  title  to  a   professional   brother.     I 
feel  that  it  would  lead  to  an  abuse  fuUy  as 
great  as  homoeopathy  itself,   if  this  stigma 
were  affixed  without  just  cause.     I  can  well 
unagine  that  there  are  in  the  profession 
perfectly  honest  members,  who  think   that 
there  must  be    somicthing  m  homceopathy 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  that  in  the  heap 
of  chatf  some  valuable  grains  of  wheat  may 
be  found  which  have  not  hitherto  attracted 
observation,  who  are  embarrassed  by  facts 
difficidt  to  exjjlain,  and  who   may  be  dia« 
posed    to    order  unusually    smaller   doses 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  prescribe,  and   consequently  may  look 
like  homceopathists.  I  should  be  disposed  to 
exercise  great  caution  in  putting  such  men 
in  the  same  category  as  theformer.  I  do  not 
think  that  such  an  act  would  in  the  least 
degree  aid  us  in  suppressing  homceopathy. 
On  the   contrary,   I  would  fear    that  the 
operation  of  another   principle,    one   that 
acts  powerfully  on  the  human  mind,  would 
be  the  means  of  givmg  it   unexpected  sup- 
poi't.     An  obstinate  and  dogged  resistance 
to  an  act  of  injustice  might  make  the  mere 
inquirer    into    what    homceopathy    is,   its 
warm  advocate;    it  might  make  him  do 
what  perhaps  he  never  intended,  and  give 
the  weight  of  his  name  and  his  influence  to 
the  abuse  that  he   woidd   have  otherwise 
discountenanced.      The   spirit   of  inquiry 
natural  to  the  human  mind  renders  these 
men  anxious  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of 
the    benefit   received,  and    whether  they 
adopt  the  belief  that  homoeopathy  is  only 
another  name  for  an  expectant  treatment, — 
for  in  fact  doing  nothing, — or  whether  they 
think  that  minute  doses    of  medicine   fre- 
quently repeated  are  more  efficient  than  a 
full  dose  of  the  same  agent ;  in  cither  case 
such  men  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  quacks.     They  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  homceojjathic  professors  to  whom 
I  have  alluded.     I    may  err   altogether  in 
my  jiulgment,  but  I  cannot  tliink  it  either 
just  or  prudent  to  hold  up  to  public  repro- 
imtion   men  equally   educated  as   we    have 
been,  who  have  thVougli  life  observed  the 
same    honoiu-able    course    that    ve    have 
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marked  out  for  ourselves — being  in  every 
respec-t  worthy  members  of  our  profession, 
because  they  inuy  hapjien  to  order  an 
UJiusually  small  dose  of  medicine.  1  sliould 
rather  say,  wait  until  you  have  stronger, 
more  decided,  clearer  evidence  of  the 
homoeopathic  demeutia  ;  until  you  fiud  an 
open  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of 
homoeopathy  as  the  foundation  of  their 
practice,  and  an  admission  that  they  have 
become  converts  to  these  novel  doctrines. 
Theu  is  tlie  time  for  us  to  act  with  decision 
and  elfeet. 

I  feel  it  the  more  necessaiy  to  urge  upon 
the  Society  the  importance  of  combining 
prudence  with  decision,  caution  with 
energy,  because  it  is  obvious,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spread  of  tliesc  false  doc- 
trines, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
supported,  tlie  profession  is  excited  to  the 
most  intense  degree.  They  are  just  in  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  medicine  as 
Other  bothes  of  men  liave  been  in  respect 
to  religion  ;  there  is  a  danger  that  they 
may  be  blinded  by  tlieir  zeal,  and,  in  their 
desire  to  suppress  this  heresy,  may  most 
unwittingly  use  a  means  that  only  gives  to 
it  strength.  No  doctrines,  however  untrue, 
were  ever  yet  suppressed  by  persecution, 
or  by  any  procedure  that  in  the  least  degree 
approaches  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
would  give  to  falsehood  the  same  aid  in  its 
propagation  that  providence  in  its  wisdom 
found  necessary  for  truth,  we  have  only  to 
make  a  few  martyrs,  and  the  thing  is  accom- 
plished. If  we  make  one  mistake  in  this 
respect, — if  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto 
maintained  a  high  reputation  are  unjustly 
held  up  to  pubhc  odium  because  they  were 
guilty  perhaps  of  ordering  an  imusually 
small  dose  of  medicine — we  certainly  do  not 
convince  them  of  their  error,  but  we  do 
what  appeal's  to  me  a  great  deal  worse,  we 
give  the  homceopathist,  the  professed  dog- 
matist, the  apostle  of  a  new  faith  in  medi- 
cine,— that  is,  to  turn  every  chemist's  shop 
into  a  pocket  medicine  chest, — we  give  him 
a  most  powerful  aid,  when  we,  as  it  were, 
authorise  him  to  claim  such  men  as  their 
supporters. 

In  making  these  obseiTations  I  wish  not 
to  be  misunderstood :  I  do  not  mean  to 
shelter  the  secret  homceopathist,  or  to  say 
that  any  such  should  not  be  called  upon  at 
once  to  declare  their  faith,  to  make  their 
election  :  my  object  is  rather  to  caution  the 
Society  against  the  abuse  that  might  be 
made  of  its  honest  intentions.  You  know 
that  professional  character  is  the  only  pro- 
perty that  a  professional  man  has  ;  deprive 
him  of  that,  and  you  deprive  him  of  every- 
thing. If  this,  then,  be  true,  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  shoidd  be  jealously  alive  to 
every  attempt  that  is  made  to  single  out 
any  of  our  pi-ofessioual  brethi-en  as  objects 


for  attack  or  accusation.  Wo  should  be 
perfectly  clear  that  the  charge  is  true,  and 
that  on  tlie  clearest  evidence,  before  wo 
decide  against  him. 

I  think  also  that  we  should  be  cautious 
in  acting  upon  charges  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  tlie  public  journab.  The  accusa- 
tion that  is  made  in  a  public  journal, 
whether  medical  or  otherwise,  is  founded 
ujion  evidence  in  possession  of  that  journal 
alone.  The  print  has  it  in  its  power  to 
bring  forward  just  so  much  of  the  evidence 
as  it  pleases,  and  no  more ;  it  may  tell  the 
truth  but  not  the  whole  truth,  and,  con- 
sequently our  brother  may  be  accused, 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  on  ex  parte  evi- 
dence alone.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
accused  has  the  power  of  reply — the  press 
is  open  to  him,  he  can  defend  himself. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  fiction,  of 
which  any  one  who  ever  attempted  a  reply  to 
a  pubhc  journal  must  have  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness. Imagine  for  a  moment  a  sen- 
sitive author  replying  to  the  critiques  of 
tlie  Foreign  Quarterly,  or  an  unfortunate 
Irishman  answering  the  sarcasms  of  the 
Times,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  reply.  The  pubhc  are  well  aware 
of  this,  and  generally  appreciate  correctly 
the  castigations  of  the  pubhc  press.  It  is 
only  when  these  attacks  are  recognised  by 
societies,  whether  pubhc  or  jirivate,  that 
they  become  serious,  and  are  calculated  to 
do  mischief.  Wliile,  however,  I  think  that 
caution  is  necessary,  lest  we  might  sanction 
or  give  credence  to  a  groundless  charge, 
I  do  not  complain  because  a  journal  may 
please  to  adopt  such  a  course.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  sacred  in  this  country ;  and 
altliough  an  editor  may  use  that  liberty 
a  little  too  freely, — although  after  liis  own 
peculiar  fashion  he  may  hold  a  solemn 
court,  and  condemn  you  without  a  hearing, 
—still  the  injury,  although  great,  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  object  he'  has 
m  view.  The  honest  editor  (I  do  not 
speak  of  those  that  may  have  sinister 
motives)  wishes  to  drive  the  money-changers 
out  of  the  temple  of  medicine,  and,  not 
being  the  fac-simile  of  his  great  Master,  he 
lashes  right  and  left  without  regarding 
whom  he  may  strike.  If,  unhappily,  the 
innocent  are  found  in  company  with  the 
guilty,  they  receive  the  same  cliastisement. 
I  do  not  complam  of  this:  we  must  be 
more  careful  with  whom  we  associate  : 
but  I  do  feel  strongly  on  the  duty  of  all 
public  bodies  and  pubhc  societies  (who  are 
the  guardians  of  om-  profession)  to  act 
with  great  caution  and  chserimination 
when  such  charges  form  the  basis  of  their 
proceedmgs. 

I  trust  the  Society  will  pardon  these 
observations.  I  have  taken  the  hberty  to 
express  my  sentiments  freely  on  this  im- 
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portant  subject.  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  thus  trespassing  upon  their  attention 
had  I  not  a  painful  experience  of  the 
miscliievous  effect  of  false  accusations, — 
did  I  not  know  the  injury  that  must  be 
done  to  the  profession  if  its  members  are 
Kable  to  sucli  charges  on  trifling  grounds, — 
if  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  by  these  means 
vre  -were  giving  to  homoeopathy  an  im- 
portance that  it  does  not  merit ;  that  we 
were  helping  it  to  a  position  which  I  trust 
it  may  never  attain, — I  should  not  have 
ventiu-ed  thus  to  address  you. 

"When  I  commenced  my  remarks  I  m- 
tended  them  to  be  brief :  I  fiud,  however, 
that  they  have  occupied  more  of  your  time 
than  I  liad  anticipated.  I  must  not  there- 
fore trespass  on  the  space  allotted  to  me 
by  a  lengthened  discussion  on  tlie  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy.  I  have  another  reason 
also  for  not  wishing  to  do  so  at  present. 
The  duration  of  pregnancy  is  a  subject 
wliich  I  wished  to  bring  before  the  Society 
at  a  much  later  period,  when  it  woidd  be 
in  my  power  to  arrange  the  facts  that  are 
in  my  possession,  and  embody  my  views 
more  perfectly  than  I  can  now  do.  On  a 
future  occasion  I  trust  to  be  able  to  bring 
this  subject  again  forward.  At  present  I 
shall  submit  to  the  Society  a  very  brief 
outline  of  the  method  that  I  have  pursued, 
and  its  results  in  the  attempt  to  resolve 
this  difficult  problem ;  and  I  do  so  tlie  more 
wilhngly  because  it  is  so  completely  in  the 
power  of  others  by  adopting  the  same 
method  to  assist  in  its  solution. 

There  are  two  questions  to  decide.  Is 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  a  fixed  or  a 
variable  period  ?  and  if  we  decide  that  it 
is  variable,  what  are  the  limits  of  its  varia- 
tion ?  You  are  aware  that  the  most  usual 
mode  of  calculating  the  term  of  pregnancy 
is  bv  dating  from  the  last  appearance  of 
the  menses  to  the  time  of  delivery  ;  the 
gross  result  thus  obtained  is  afterwards 
corrected  by  deducting  as  many  days  as  is 
supposed  necessary  to  avoid  error  as  the 
exact  time  of  conception.  Those  who  be- 
Ueve  that  conception  may  take  place  at 
any  time  between  two  menstrual  periods, 
generally  deduct  half  the  period,  taking  the 
middle  point  as  tl.c  commencement  of 
gestation.  If  it  be  28  days  they  date  from 
the  14th  day  after  tlie  last  catamenia ;  so 
that  the  possible  ciTor  is  diminished  one 
half  Those  who  assume  that  conception 
only  takes  place  at  a  menstrual  period 
date  either  from  the  last  catamenia  or  that 
whicli  should  have  followed  only  for  con- 
ception. Tliis  estimate  is  again  compared 
with  tlie  period  of  quickening,  and  thus  a 
result  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary 
practical  purposes  is  obtained.  This 
method,  however,  fails  in  the   precision 


necessary  for  legal  evidence,  and  hence 
the  profession  have  anxiously  sought  for 
another  mode  to  determine  the  exact  time 
that  conception  occurs.  Some  women  ai-e 
known  to  have  peculiar  sensations  at  the 
time  of  conception,  by  M'hich  they  are 
conscious  that  it  has  taken  place.  Dr. 
ilontgomery,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
signs  of  pregnancy,  relates  several  such 
instances,  wliich  iix  the  duration  at  280 
days.  Again,  certain  cases  fall  under  the 
notice  of  those  in  extensive  practice  by 
wliich  the  date  of  conception  is  determined 
by  the  date  of  intercourse ;  that  is,  the 
evidence  of  a  single  intercoiu'se  being  cer- 
tain, the  time  of  conception  is  equally 
certain.  Sir  Charles  Clarke  and  others 
mention  such  instances,  and  give  280  days 
as  the  period  of  pregnancy.  Hence,  on 
the  strength  of  this  testimony,  many  are 
disposed  to  look  ujjon  the  duration  of 
pregnancy  as  a  fixed  period, — viz.,  280 
days.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  assumption,  because 
these  cases  form  a  very  small  number, 
and,  if  the  rule  were  different,  might  easily 
form  exceptions  to  that  rule  v.ithout  in  the 
least  disturbing  it.  Hence  it  lias  appeared 
to  me  that  statistics  might  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  question,  and  for  this 
pur[)ose  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  me  to  endeavour  to 
resolve  it,  or  at  least  to  aid  in  its  resolution. 
Some  years  since,  when  forming  a  registry 
of  obstetric  cases  at.  University  College 
Hospital,  it  occun-ed  to  me  that  it  might 
be  made  a  means  of  determining  this  ques- 
tion, when  a  sufSciently  large  number  of 
cases  were  obtained.  Tlie  following  method 
was  adopted  : — When  a  letter  for  attend- 
ance was  apphed  for,  an  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  tlie  catamenia,  the  age  of  the  applicant 
at  its  commencement,  its  period,  audits  last 
appearance.  The  applicant  could  have  no 
idea  of  the  object  of  these  inquiries,  and 
therefore  could  liave  no  motive  for  decep- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  last  question,  its 
cessation,  some  could  only  give  the  month, 
some  were  too  irregular  to  date  from,  and 
some  were  precise  as  to  the  date.  Those 
that  were  irregidar  were  excluded  :  for  in- 
stance, some  wiio  were  nursing  either  had 
no  change  or  a  very  irregidar  one ;  others 
had  been  always  irregular  before  pregnancy, 
and  tlicrefore  could  not  be  depended  on  ; 
and  again,  with  some  the  catamenia  had 
evidently  continued  after  conception.  Such 
cases  being  omitted,  those  that  remained 
were  noted  ;  and  when  labour  took  place, 
tlie  time  of  delivery  was  also  recorded.  The 
interval  between  the  two  dates  gave  what 
miglit  be  called  the  gross  duration  of  preg- 
nancy. The  period  so  obtained  was  after- 
wards coiTccted  so  as  to  make  as  near  an 
approach  to  accuracy  as  possible. 
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On  a  former  occasion,  when  drawing  up 
a  report  of  the  obstetric  practice  of  Uni- 
versity  College  Hospital,  a  table  of  18G 
cases  was  formed,  in  which  the  duration  of 
pregnancy  is   given.     In   those   cases  the 
corrections    were   made   in    the    following 
manner :— If  the  period  exceeded  280  days, 
and  the  woman  had  given  the  exact  date 
when  she  was  last  unwell,  an  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  catamcnia  ; 
but,  to  avoid  error,  the  whole  menstrual 
interval    was    deducted    from    the    gross 
amount.     For  instance,  if  the  whole  dura- 
tion were  328  days,  and  the  mterval  of  the 
catamenia  28  days,  the  last  number  was 
subtracted  from   the  former,  leaving   300 
days  as  the  true  period.     It  was  assumed 
that  the  woman  might  be  wrong  as  to  the 
exact  date,  and  therefore  it  was  safer  to 
consider  that  conception  occurred  just  be- 
fore the  catamenia  which  had  been  arrested. 
In  the  present  inquiry  a  method  slightly 
different  has  been  adopted.     280  days  is 
assumed  to  be  the  true  period  of  pregnancy, 
and  every  case  that  can  be  made  to  fit  is 
included  under  the  table  of  280  days  ;  if  it 
cannot,   the   correction   is  made   thus : — 
Wlien  the  month  only  is  given,  the  date  is 
taken  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  ;  if 
the  precise  date  is  given,  it  is  assumed  to 
be  correct,  and  the  menstrual  interval  being 
deducted,   the   result   is   presumed  to   be 
accurate.      For  example,  if  from  the  last 
appearance  of  the  catamenia  (say  April  10) 
to   Febniary   10,   include   306   days,    the 
true  duration  of  pregnancy  would  be  306  — 
28  =  278  days  :  thus  reducing  every  case  of 
extended  pregnancy  to  its  lowest  number 
consistently  witli  truth. 

Four  tables  liave  been  formed,  containing 
collectively  965  cases. 

Ist.  Those  cases  in  which  the  duration 
of  pregnancy  is  above  280  days. 

2d.  Those  that  are  exactly  that  period. 

3d.  Those  between  260  and  280  days. 

4th.  Those  below  260  days. 

The  first  table  (above  280  days)  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  includes  303  cases. 

The  second  (280  days)  378    „ 

The  third  (between  260  and 
280  days)         .         .         .         .    201     „ 


882 


The  fourth  (below  260  days), 
which  must  be  considered  pre- 
mature deliveries 

Making  altogether    . 


83 


965 


These  tables  give  support  to  those  formed 
some  years  back,  in  proving  that  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy  is  not  a  fixed  period,  but, 
just  as  in  the  lower  animals,  it  varies  within 
certain  limits.  What  those  Umits  are  is 
the  important  question  to  determine.     I 


have  taken  260  days,  or  37  weeks,  as  the 
shortest  period,  because  I  have  attended 
cases  that  have  given  birth  to  mature  chil- 
dren at  that  period.  1  do  not  wish  as  yet 
to  speak  absolutely  as  to  tiie  longest  period, 
because  the  first  table  ttiat  I  have  formed 
is  yet  under  examination,  and  requires  the 
corrections  tliat  I  have  alluded  to.  At 
some  future  opportunity  I  shall  bring  be- 
fore tlie  Society  the  results  in  a  more  per- 
fect form.  At  present,  I  shall  only  quote 
an  instance  of  very  protracted  gestation 
which  I  think  may  be  considered  as  accu- 
rate. 

Mary  Abbot,  set.  40,  living  at  39,  Gough 
Street,  Gray's  Inn  Roiid,  applied  for  a  letter 
to    the   hospital,  January   3,    1849.      The 
catamenia  had  commenced  at  11,  and  con- 
tinued regularly  every  four  weeks.      She 
was  pregnant  of  her  foiirth  child,  and  the 
menses    appeared   last   in    the    month    of 
March  18^18.      She   states  that  whenever 
pregnant,  "  she  always  feels  ill,  the  morning 
sickness  being  very  bad,  and  a  death-like 
feeling  of  faintuess  and  sinking  frequently 
recurring"  by  which  symptoms  alone  she 
has  always  been  able  to  say  she  was  preg- 
nant.     She  perfectly  remembers   her  last 
pregnancy,  and  the  particiilars  respecting 
it.     The  menses  ceased  in  the  beginning  of 
jMarch,  or,  she  says, "  more  propei'ly  in  the 
last  days  of  February."     It  was  not  more 
than  a  month  fi-om  this  period  that  slie 
began  to  be  sensible  of  the  same  feelings  of 
faintness  and  sickness  habitually  present  in 
former  pregnancies.     It  was  accompanied 
with  much  pain  iii  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
and  a  sense  of  weight  and  bearing  down. 
Having  applied  for  advice,  she  was  foimd 
to  suffer  from  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  womb,  for  which  she  was  treated. 
The  symptoms  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  pregnancy  -vere  therefore 
rendered  doubtful ;  it  was  left  undecided, 
the  woman  still  suffering  the  same  sickness 
and  faintness,  until  August,  wlien  she  felt 
the  child  distinctly  move.     At  the  same 
moment  she  felt  very  faint,  and  nearly  fell 
down :   "  she  thought  she  was  going  to  die." 
From  this  time  the  progressive  enlargement 
left  no  doubt  that  she  was  pregnant,  and 
she  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
she  was  not  confined  in  December.     Her 
neighbours  made  sport   of  her,  and  had 
their  jokes,  teUing  her  the  child  was  waiting 
for  its   teeth,   &c.      This   made  her  very- 
unhappy.      At  length   she  was   confined, 
March   17,  1850,  of  a  girl,  to  her  great 
rehef,   as   she  actually  believed  that   she 
would  never  be  confined.      In  this  case, 
therefore,  if  conception  be  dated  from  the 
last  day  in  March,  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy would  be  351  days  ;  and  if  we  deduct 
the  catamenial  period,  28  days  (which  in 
this  case  would  evidently  be  erroneous), 
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Still  the  duration  would  be  351-28  =  323 
days.  Compare  this  with  the  time  of 
quickening  (Axogust).  From  the  last  day 
in  August  to  the  I7th  March  would  be  six 
months  and  a  half;  or  from  the  middle  of 
August,  seven  months.  Pregnancy  was 
therefore  prolonged  two  months  longer 
than  is  usual  after  quickening. 

There  are  other  cases  that  I  might  quote 
in  which  pregnancy  was  extended  three 
"weeks  and  a  montli  beyond  280  days  ;  but 
I  fear  to  trespass  further  on  your  attention. 
I  shall  only  eay  that  these  results,  as  far  as 
they  have  gone,  convince  me  that  the  period 
of  gestation  is  not  fixed  ;  and  I  have  great 
reason  to  thuik  that  it  sometimes  extends 
inuch  beyond  the  term  that  is  generally 
supposed. 

I  beg  that  the  Society  will  pardon  this 
imperfect  paper — imperfect  because  I  did 
not  expect  tliat  I  should  have  to  address 
you  thus  early  ;  but,  being  called  upon,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  trusting  to  your 
uniform  kindness  to  forgive  whatever  you 
3Jiight  see  amiss. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD 

PATHOLOaTCAL  SOCIETY. 

June  1851. 

Mr.  MiTCHEii;  read  the  notes  of  a  case  of 
Mollifies   Ossium, 

in  a  woman  aged  34,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
liidsdale  Ironworks,  a  widow,  the  mother 
of  throe  children,  and  of  scrofulous  aspect. 
She  enjoyed  good  health  until  six  years 
!ago,  when  she  had  her  last  child,  shortly 
after  which  she  began  to  feel  pains  in  her 
sternum,  with  weakness  there.  The  ster- 
nmn  gradually  became  prominent,  and  is 
BOW  almost  aiigvdar  at  its  centre.  About  a 
year  after  she  became  unwell,  she  was 
••attacked  with  pain  and  weakness  in  her 
back,  at  first  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
■dorsal  vertebrae,  the  spines  of  which  soon 
began  to  curve  backwards,  and  shortly  after- 
wards in  her  tliighs  and  legs.  Two  vears 
■ago  she  was  compelled  to  walk  with  tlic 
help  of  crutches,  but  for  tlie  last  year  has 
not  been  able  to  leave  her  bed.  The  thigli 
and  leg  bones  are  now  almost  bent  double 
Upon  themselves,  but  by  jiressurc  or  exten- 
sion can  be  straightened  again.  When  they 
are  brought  into  their  natural  position  she 
experiences  great  pain,  and  cannot  bear 
■them  to  continue  long  in  that  posture. 
The  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  fingers  are  also 
m'^rc  or  less  aHeeted  with  the  same  disease. 
The  disease  apjioars  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  a  scrofulous  taiut^  as  her  brothers 


have  died  of  phthisis.  Her  appetite  is  bad, 
pulse  90,  tongue  clean,  secretions  natm-al 
except  that  the  urine  is  pale  and  very  phos- 
phatic.  The  treatment  consists  principally 
in  administering  nourisliing  diet,  with 
tincture  of  iron  and  occasional  aperients. 

Dr.  HVMBLE  read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Cases  treated  in  the  New- 
castle Fever  House  dnring  the  lest  year. 
Having,  during  the  year  ending  30th 
April,  1851,  had  charge  of  the  Eever  Hos- 
pital, owing  to  the  continued  indisposition 
of  Dr.  Bidman,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  cases  admitted  xmder  my  care  : — 

They  numbered  in  all  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  ;  of  which  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen were  cases  of  continued,  and  two 
were  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  They  occurred 
chiefly  during  the  winter  months,  seventy- 
seven  having  been  admitted  during  the  five 
months  commencing  with  December  last. 
The  deaths  also,  with  one  exception,  oc- 
curred during  the  same  period.  Of  the 
cases  of  scarlet  fevei",  one  was  mild,  but 
the  other  was  of  the  congestive  character, 
requiring  the  free  administration  of  stimu- 
lants in  order  to  combat  the  typhoid 
symptoms  which  early  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  cases  of  continued  fever  (sixty-seven 
male,  and  fifty   female)    were  ushered   in 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  di-sease, 
such  as  languor,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite, 
chilliness  frequently  passing  on  to  shiver- 
ing,  headache,    &c.     Tsine   of  them   were 
mild,  not  having  presented  lu-gent  symp- 
toms in  any  part  of  their  course.     Thii'ty- 
four   (fifteen   male    and  nineteen   female) 
were  characterised  by  severe  aching  pain 
in  the  bones,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy 
symptoms,  and  by  a  relapse  wliich  took 
place  in  eight  on  the  13th  day,  two  on  the 
14th,  twenty-two  on  tlie  15th,  one  on  the 
ITtli,  and  one,  to  be  afterwards  alluded  to, 
on  the  18th  day.    In  general,  tliis  came  on 
after  convalescence  had  commenced,  and  it 
did  so  in  spite  of  every  precaution  which 
coidd  be  devised  against  it.     A  family  of 
six    were   admitted    consecutively ;      and 
those  first  seen  havmg  each  had  a  relapse, 
an  opportunity   was  afforded  of  watching 
the  others  with  more  tlian  usual  care,  in 
order  to  ]irevent  tlie  occurrence  of  anything 
calculated  to  jiroduce  it.     One  of  thcra  (a 
boy)  became  convalescent,  and  was  orilered 
to  keep  his  bed  until  the   usual  period  of 
relapse  sliould  have  passed  over.     This  was 
accomj)lished  with  considerable   difficulty, 
as  he  felt  himself  perfectly  well ;  but,   on 
the  evening  of  tlie   15th  day,  tlie  relapse, 
or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  second  attack 
of  fever,    came   on.     In  otliers,    admitted 
from   the  same  neighbom-hood,  in  whom 
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the  first  attack  was  unsubdued  on  the  15th 
day,  a  very  siiddeu  and  well-inui-ked  exa- 
cerbation of  all  the  symptoms  oceurred. 
These  eases  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  met  with  during  the  extensive  epi- 
demic which  prevailed  in  1817-8 ;  aud  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  oceurred  dur- 
ing tlie  wiuter  months,  when  a  large  im- 
portation of  Irish,  fresli  from  their  native 
wilds,  seems  to  have  taken  place.  These 
poor  creatures,  many  of  them  totally  in- 
cajiable  of  speaking  anything  but  Erse, 
weiv  huddletl  together  in  great  numbers 
in  a  few  lodging-houses  situated  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  timely  sepai-ation  of  each  case  as 
soon  as  it  showed  itself  that  tlie  disease 
was  kept  ui  check,  and  prevented  from 
assuming  a  more  formidable  appearance. 
In  one  family  fever  seemed  to  have  been 
occasioned,  or  at  any  rate  aggravated,  by 
the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life ;  two  of  the  childi-en,  aged  nine  and 
eleven  years,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
extreme  old  age,  with  all  the  other  symp- 
toms so  graphically  described  as  belonging 
to  the  famine  fever  of  Ireland  Four 
cases,  after  presenting  the  usual  symptoms 
of  continued  fever  for  several  days,  took 
on  the  character  of  regular  ague — in  one 
after  twelve  days,  where  the  type  was 
tertian,  and  in  three  after  ten  days,  in 
which  it  was  quotidian. 

In  the  great  majority  convalescence  was 
gradual ;  an  improvement  in  tlie  abdomi- 
nal excretions,  a  diminution  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  of  heat  of  skin,  accom- 
panied by  a  gentle  moisture  on  the 
surface,  being  its  usual  concomitants :  in 
fact,  in  six  oidy  was  it  suddenly  ushered 
in,  and  in  these  the  forei'unner  was  exces- 
sive diaphoresis.  In  giving  a  further 
account  of  the  cases,  I  shall  proceed  with 
an  analysis  of  the  various  groups  of  symp- 
toms which  presented  themselves  : — 

1.  Symptoms  affecting  the  brain  and 
nervoua  system. — In  niuety-tliree  of  the 
cases  headache  was  present  with  more  or 
less  severity  :  in  some  it  amounted  merely 
to  imeasmess,  accompanied  by  vertigo  or 
timiitus  annum,  but  in  general  it  was 
complained  of  as  being  very  severe.  Epis- 
taxis,  followed  by  considerable  rehef,  oc- 
curred in  three  of  these  cases.  In  twenty, 
delirium  was  present :  it  was  generally  of 
the  low,  muttering  character ;  but,  m  a 
few  instances,  the  patients  were  so  violent 
as  to  require  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint. 
Sleeplessness  was  found  m  six  ;  complete 
deafness  in  six ;  and,  in  many  cases,  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  with  a  tendency  to  stupor, 
were  the  prominent  symptoms.  No  case 
of  convulsions  occurred  :  subsultus  tendi- 


nimi  was  also  rjire,  but  general  tremulous- 
ness  Wiiii  frequently  met  witli. 

2.  Sj/Dipt/jtiiis  uffectiny  the  respiratory 
and  circulatmy  organs. — The  respiratory 
functions  were  much  interfered  with,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  severe  cases  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  praecordial  oppression,  which 
was  present  more  or  less  in  all,  the  acts  of 
inspiration  frequently  amoimted  to  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  in  the  minute,  aud  this  with- 
out any  aeeoinpanying  lesion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
or  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Thirty- 
six  cases  (twenty-two  male,  and  fourteen, 
feinale)  suMered  from  pain  of  chest  and 
cough,  accompanied  by  mucous  expectora- 
tion, and  the  ordinary  rales  incUcative  of 
the  presence  of  bronchitis.  In  several 
these  symptoms  had  existed  for  some  time 
25revious  to  the  accession  of  fever,  while  in 
others  they  came  on  after  admission  to 
the  hospital.  Pneumonia  was  found  a 
comphcation  in  thi-ee  cases  :  these  were  aU 
male,  and  exhibited  the  usual  symptoms  of 
the  disease  in  addition  to  those  of  fever. 
One  case  proved  fatal :  he  was  in  a  dymg 
state  when  admitted,  having  been  pre- 
viously ill  for  a  month.  In  each  of  the 
other  cases  the  inflammation  was  confined 
to  one  Imig  :  one  of  them  was  accompanied 
by  dehrium,  but  both  eventually  recovered. 
One  case  of  pleurisy  was  met  with  in  a 
man  who  had  led  an  irregular  hfe,  and 
whose  constitution  was  in  consequence 
much  shattered  :  he,  however,  recovered. 
The  pulse  presented  great  variety  both 
to  quickness  and  strength  :  in  a  few  it  was 
not  much  accelerated ;  but  in  general  it 
averaged  fi'om  100  to  130.  In  one  instance 
it  was  extremely  irregular,  but  ceased  to  be- 
so  with  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, wliich  took  place  suddenly  on  the- 
ocem'rence  of  copious  perspiration.  It 
continued  regular  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  the  hospital,  although  he  had  a 
relapse,  when  it  rose  in  frequency  to  120  in 
the  minute.  In  the  worst  cases  it  reached 
14(1,  and  in  one  it  amounted  to  152 ;  the 
respiration  at  the  same  time  being  28. 
These  symptoms  were  accompanied  by  a 
copiom;  eruption  of  the  rose  rash,  and  the 
case  eventually  did  well. 

3.  Symplums  affecting  the  digestive  and 
abdominal  orgam. — The  teeth  in  eleven' 
cases  were  thickly  coated  with  sordes  ;  the 
tongue  in  108  was  more  or  less  furred  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.  In  thO' 
relapsing  cases  the  fiu*  was  generally  moist 
and  white,  or  rathera  dirty  brownish-white, 
becomuig  darker  as  the  disease  progressed :, 
it  was  also  occasionally  adliesive.  In  fifty- 
five  the  tongue  was  also  parched  ;  in  nine 
of  these  the  dryness  was  confined  to  the 
centre,  the  edges  being  at  the  same  time 
moist  and  whitish,  leaving  a  dark-brown 
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streak  extending  backwards  from  the  top. 
In  two  it  was  red,  smooth,  and  di-y,  never 
presentmg  any  fur  whatever  :  in  the  nine 
mild  cases  ah-eadj  mentioned  it  continued 
moist  and  clear  tlu-oughout. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  proved  very  trou- 
blesome in  twelve  cases :  these  symptoms 
■were  generally  accompanied  by  epigastric 
tenderness  :  hiccough  was  present  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  two  cases :  abdominal 
pain,  of  a  gasping  character,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  tenderness,  was  met  with  in  a 
few  instances  ;  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
iTght  iliac  region  being  complained  of  in 
six  cases.  In  forty-seven  the  bowels  were 
confined  on  admission  ;  in  forty-eight  they 
were  naturally  moved  ;  and  in  twenty  they 
had  been  previously  acted  on  by  medicine. 
In  four  diarrhcoa  was  present ;  and  in  nine 
it  occiu-red  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease.  The  evacuations  were  observed 
to  be  dark-coloured  and  offensive  in  six- 
teen, and  light-coloui'ed  in  five  of  the  cases  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  were  very  sUghtly 
disordered,  departing  little  fi-om  the  natu- 
ral appearance.  Seven  suffered  from  hae- 
morrhage from  the  bowels :  m  four  this 
accompanied  diarrhoea  ;  in  two  it  occurred 
with  great  violence  without  any  apparent 
connection  with  existing  symptoms ;  and 
in  one  it  seemed  to  be  dependent  on  exten- 
sive typhous  disorganization  of  the  small 
intestine.  The  patients  having  been  gene- 
rally able  to  give  notice  of  their  wants  to 
the  attendants,  involuntary  discharges  of 
faeces  and  urine  were  met  with  in  only  four 
cases,  which  aU  eventually  recovered.  The 
urine  was  usually  found  more  scanty  than 
natural ;  but,  excepting  in  three  cases  in 
which  jaundice  supervened,  and  in  which 
it  was  loaded  with  biUous  matter,  it  did 
not  present  any  deviations  from  its  normal 
condition  calling  for  especial  notice.  These 
attacks  of  jaundice  were  all  foimd  among 
the  relapsing  cases,  and  were  not  severe ; 
the  stools  as  well  as  the  urine  being  loaded 
with  bile  throughout  their  course.  In  one 
instance  it  was  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  ; 
and  menor  hagia  had  also  existed  for  thir- 
een  weeks  previous  to  admission.  Another 
case  of  menorrhagia  was  met  with,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  relapsing  class ;  and 
although  the  hrcmorrhage  was  so  severe  as 
to  place  her  life  in  imminent  danger  for 
some  days,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
usual  relapse  further  than  to  protract  its 
appearance  to  the  18tli  day. 

4.  Sijinpioms  affecting  the  surface  of  the 
body. — The  skin  in  tlie  great  majority  pim- 
gently  hot  and  dry  ;  in  a  few  it  did  not 
exceed  the  natixral  temperature,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  hot  and  moist  during  the  con- 
tmuance  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  In  five 
the  rose  rash  was  a  prominent  symptom  : 
in  four  of  these  it  was  of  a  bright  rose- 


coloiu",  and  in  one  of  a  more  dusky  red ;  in 
three  it  was  accompanied  by  reclness  and 
soreness  of  the  internal  fauces  ;  and  in  the 
whole  number  by  general  tremulousness 
and  deUrimn.  In  one  case  alone  was  there 
an  eruption  of  petechise  observed,  and 
sudamina  were  not  noticed  in  a  single  in- 
stance, although  the  skin  was  always  care- 
fully examined.  Two  patients  had  slough- 
ing of  the  skin  and  soft  pai-ts  covering  the 
sacrum, — one  superficial,  and  the  other 
deep. 

5.  Ages,  mortalttij,  and  duration. — Of 
the  males,  there  were — aged  sixty-one,  one 
case  ;  fifty,  and  under  sixty,  four  cases ; 
forty,  and  under  fifty,  nine  cases ;  thii'ty, 
and  under  forty,  seven  cases  ;  twenty,  and 
under  thii'ty,  twenty-five  cases ;  ten,  and 
under  twenty,  seventeen  cases  ;  and  under 
ten,  three  cases  :  in  aU,  sixty-six.  Of  the 
females,  there  were — aged  seventy,  one  case; 
sixty,  and  under  seventy,  two  cases  ;  fifty, 
and  under  sixty,  four  cases ;  forty,  and 
imder  fifty,  three  cases ;  thirty,  and  mider 
forty,  three  cases ;  twenty,  and  under 
thirty,  twenty-three  cases  ;  ten,  and  under 
twenty,  sixteen  cases  ;  and  one  case  at  nine 
years  ;  fifty-three  in  aU.  These  last  include 
the  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty. 

Four  males  and  two  females  died :  of  the 
former,  one  died  at  the  age  of  fifty -three, 
one  at  forty-tlu'ee,  one  at  twenty-seven,  and 
one  at  niueteen  years ;  of  the  latter,  one 
died  at  fifty,  and  the  other  at  twenty  years. 
From  these  statements  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  took  place 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thu-ty  years, 
eighty -one  out  of  one  hiuidred  and  nine- 
teen having  occmTed  during  tliis  period, 
and  that  the  average  mortahty  was  greatest 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty. 

Of  the  deaths,  three  occvu-red  from  idio- 
]5athic  fever,  and  thi'ee  from  comphcations  ; 
one  with  bronchitis,  one  with  pneumonia, 
and  one  with  peritonitis. 

The  average  duration  of  the  fatal  cases 
was  twenty-three  days,  and  of  their  resi- 
dence in  the  hospital  ten  days.  The  average 
duration  of  the  cases  which  recovered  was 
thirty-fom*  days,  and  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  hospital  twenty-seven  days.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  obtained  in  only 
two  of  the  cases,  in  one  of  which  there  was 
found  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  witli  serous  effusion  mider  the  arach- 
noid, at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
lateral  ventricles.  The  nuicous  membrane 
of  the  ihum,  and  also  of  the  colon,  was 
much  congested,  but  no  ulceration  was 
apparent.  In  the  other  case  most  exten- 
sive typhous  disorganization  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ilium  had  taken  place ; 
twenty-eight  ulcerations,  of  varjung  depth, 
havuig  been  foimd  scattered  over  a  surface 
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of  five  feet  eight  inches  of  the  intestine, 
beginning  at  the  ilio-coUc  valve.  Tlie  mu- 
cous membrane  at  the  commeneenient  of 
the  colon  also  participated  in  the  disease, 
being  ulcerated  in  the  iumiediafe  vicinity  of 
the  valve,  and  deeply  conge^^tcd  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  diseased  intestine 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  a  more  lengthened  account  of 
the  case  will  be  found  in  the  pi'occediiigs  of 
that  evening. 

G.  Treatment. — As  a  preliminary  step, 
cacli  patient  who  coidd  bear  it  was  on  ad- 
mission placed  in  a  warm  bath  for  a  few 
minutes ;  this  had  the  eU'ect  not  only  of 
cleaning  the  skin,  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  the  class  of  patients  admitted,  and 
tiiereby  favom-ing  the  production  of  dia- 
phoresis, but  also  of  reheving  the  aching  of 
the  bones  so  frequently  complained  of. 
After  this,  the  administratiou  of  a  brisk 
purgative  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
fm-tiier  exliibition  of  mild  laxatives  as  re- 
quired, the  continued  use  of  mild  diajjho- 
retic  medicines,  and  the  occasional  ap])lica- 
tion  of  blisters  and  leeches,  formed  the 
general  basis  of  the  treatment  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease ;  the  carefid  exliibition 
of  ammonia,  wine,  with  quinine  and  otlur 
tonics,  being  had  recourse  to  at  the  more 
advanced  period.  In  fifty-two  cases,  in 
which  stimulants  were  necessary,  ammonia 
was  given  alone  in  four.  Wine  was  given 
three  times  a  day  in  tliirty-three,  and  every 
tlu-ee  hom-s  in  fourteen.  In  the  latter 
cases  the  two  were  generally  combined : 
brandy  was  only  found  reqiusite  in  two 
cases.  The  lancet  was  not  liad  recourse 
to  in  a  single  case.  Bleeding  had  been 
performed  in  several  instances  previous  to 
the  admission  of  the  patients,  but  with  no 
good  etl'ect,  the  convalescence,  when  re- 
covery was  the  result,  being  invariably 
more  tedious  than  when  an  opposite  plan 
of  treatment  had  been  pursued.  In  one 
of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  the  sufferer  had 
been  bled  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  ounces 
by  a  man  whom  he  called  "  a  kuid  of  a 
quack,"  being,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  an 
Irish  tinman,  who  twice  attempted  to  bleed 
a  patient  subsequently  admitted,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt,  as  "the  blood  would  not 
come."  The  case  which  proved  fatal  owing 
to  extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  ileum  had  been  bled  previous 
to  admission,  and  I  am  induced  to  ttiink, 
fi'om  a  comparison  of  this  case  with  one 
of  greater  virulence  in  the  hospital  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  others  wliich  have 
come  under  my  notice  from  time  to  time, 
that  bleeding  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  in- 
jurious, either  by  furthering  the  deposition 
of  the  typhous  product  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  by  weakening  the  powers  of  the 
system,  so  as  to  render  it  unable  to  guide 


the  process  of  ulceration  consequent  upon 
sucli  deposition  to  a  licalthy  termination. 

When  the  tongue  was  found  loaded  with 
a  dense  ilirty-white  or  brown  fur,  small 
doses  of  blue  pill  with  ipecacuanha  were 
given  three  times  a  day,  with  the  cfTect  of 
rapidly  improving  the  alvine  evacuations, 
of  cleaning  the  tongue,  and  of  inducing  a 
simultaneous  subsidence  of  tiie  febrile  symp- 
toms. In  two  of  such  cases  slight  ptyalism 
was  produced,  but  in  general  it  was  not 
fomid  necessary  to  push  the  remedy  so 
fai-. 

Great  benefit  was  expciieneed  from  fre- 
quent sponging  with  tepid  water  and  vine- 
gar whenever  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skiu 
existed,  a  gentle  moistiu-e  being  thereby 
induced. 

In  the  treatment  of  headache,  the  steady 
and  constant  apphcation  of  cold  to  the 
head,  in  conjunction  with  the  remedies 
already  specified,  was  found  of  great  benefit, 
and  it  was  rarely  found  necessary  to  have 
recom-se  to  leeches ;  in  nine  of  such  cases 
only  were  they  used.  In  one  of  the  cases 
of  deUrium,  which  was  so  violent  as  to 
requii-e  the  use  of  the  straight- v.aistcoat, 
great  benefit  accrued  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  cold  douche,  with,  in  the 
intervals,  the  constant  apphcation  of  cold 
cloths  :  m  fact,  this,  with  the  ( x  eption  of 
a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  U(  ck,  and  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  bowels  was  the 
only  treatment  the  case  required,  and  con- 
valescence commenced  on  the  fifth  day  sub- 
sequent to  his  admission.  This  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  treatment  in  similar  cases, 
the  same  plan,  with  slight  variations  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  having  been  in- 
variably adopted.  In  cases  in  which  sleep- 
lessness was  present  great  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  the  cautious  exlubition  of  ano- 
dynes. 

The  complications  with  bronchitis  were 
treated  with  the  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  blisters  in  the  early  stages, 
followed  by  ammonia,  with  decoction  of 
senega  when  necessary  ;  in  a  few  instances 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  preface  the  use 
of  the  last-named  remecUes  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  emetics,  in  order  to  remove  any 
accumidation  of  mucus  existmg  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  remedies  used  in  tho 
comphcations  with  pneumonia  wei'e  blis- 
ters, followed  by  a  combination  of  ealomel, 
opium.,  and  antimony,  in  addition  to  the 
ordmaiy  febrifuge  measures. 

The  cases  of  violent  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels  occurring  without  typhoid  symp- 
toms were  reheved  by  frequently  repeated 
doses  of  acetate  of  lead  with  opium,  and,  in 
the  case  supervening  upon  sj-mptoms  of 
typho  !s  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine, 
tan  ic  a  id  was  gi\-en  in  ten-grain  doses 
ev>.'rj-  three  houi's,  with  the  ellect  of  almost 
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immediately  arresting  the  hsemorrhage.  In 
this  case  cliarrhcea  came  on,  and  continued 
for  a  length  of  time,  but  was  ultimatelj' 
Bubdued  after  the  employment  of  Tarious 
astringents.  The  abdomen  had  been  bhs- 
tered,  and  the  fi'ee  exhibition  of  wine  in 
order  to  support  his  strength  had  been 
resorted  to ;  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
taking  daily  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash.  The  bowels  were  afterwards  kept 
open  with  doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  ; 
the  typhoid  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  he  eventually  recovered  after 
an  iUness  of  upwards  of  thirteen  weeks. 
The  chlorate  of  potash  was  also  given  in 
four  cases  exhibiting  the  worst  symptoms 
of  typhus,  with  great  benefit  in  each  in- 
stance. 

In  the  case  comphcated  with  monorr- 
hagia so  severe  as  to  threaten  life,  the 
tannic  acid  was  given,  and  after  a  very 
few  ten-grain  doses  the  hsemorrhage  en- 
tirely ceased.  In  such  cases  this  remedy 
appears  to  me  to  possess  great  advantages 
over  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  liable  to 
produce  deleterious  effects  if  continued 
for  any  length  of  time. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  year's  prac- 
tice, it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  recovered,  and  sis 
died,  being  an  avei-age  mortality  of  one  in 
19fth,  or  a  fraction  more  than  five  per 
cent.,  and  if  the  two  cases,  in  which  all 
prospect  of  benefit  fi'om  treatment  had 
ceased  before  admission,  are  deducted,  the 
mortality  will  appear  as  only  one  in  29i, 
or  rather  less  than  Sg  per  cent. 


ACADElilY  OF  MEDICINE,  PAEIS. 
Sept.  16  and  23,  1851. 

On  Therapeutic  Processes,  the  principle  of 
action  m  tvliick  is  similar  to  thai  of  im- 
permeable varnishes. 
M.  Robeet-Latoub  submitted  a  note  in 
which  he  compared  the  various  forms  of 
impermeable  varnish,  for  topical  use  in 
inflammations,  whether  internal  or  external. 
He  enumerated  for  this  pm-pose  fatty  mat- 
ters as  employed  in  coryza  and  catarrh  ; 
the  tissues  and  plasters  also  frequently 
used  in  these  complaints ;  mercurial  oint- 
ment applied  to  the  abdomen  iji  peritonitis 
and  erysipelas,  as  well  as  those  used  to  con- 
trol the  eruption  of  small-pox ;  the  oiut- 
ments  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of 
silver  employed  in  the  two  last  diseases  ; 
the  application  of  oils,  ointments,  plasters, 
in  gout  or  rheumatism,— to  all  which  the 
author  attributed  a  controlling,  not  a  sus- 


pending, power,  over  the  action  of  the  air 
on  the  skin.  In  so  far,  therefore,  M.  Robert 
Latour  claims  a  great  superiority  for 
completely  impermeable  coverings,  espe- 
cially of  collodion,  over  aU  these  appli- 
cations. 

Passing,  then,  to  another  class  of  facts, 
the  author  alluded  to  the  advantages  of 
Professor  Yelpeau's  dextrine  apparatus, 
and  Dr.  Seutin's  starch-bandages  in  the 
treatment  of  fi'actures  ;  the  utility  of  these 
he  considered  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  effects  of  tlie  exclusion  of  the  air  in 
preventing  or  subduing  inflammation. 

The  benefits  that  have  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  fi-om  compi'cssion  in  certam 
local  inflammations,  e.  g.,  orchitis,  M. 
"Robert-Latour  considered  to  be  owing  to 
the  impermeabihty  of  the  dressings. 

The  dressing  of  wounds  by  occlusion, 
and  the  advantages  of  subcutaneous  inci- 
sions, the  author  also  regai-dedas  instances 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fi-om  the 
prevention  of  the  contact  of  air  with 
inflamed  surfaces.  The  essential  and  ini- 
tifd  phenomenon  of  inflammation,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Latovu*,  consists  in  the  exaggera- 
tion of  animal  heat  in  a  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed space,  while  the  redness  and 
swelling  are  but  the  result  of  dilatation  of 
the  blood-globules,  the  inevi*^able  physical 
consequences  of  this  increased  temperature. 
Observing  the  rapid  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  parts  covered  with  an  impermeable 
varnish,  the  author  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  action  of  tlie  air  on  the 
skin  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  calo- 
rification, and  therefore,  to  be  rational, 
the  treatment  directed  against  uiflamma- 
tion  shoidd  be  that  which  attacks  the  veiy 
som'ce  of  the  disease. 

M.  Robert-Latour  concluded  by  pointing 
out  the  objections  and  difiiculties  attending 
the  apphcation  of  collodion,  and  stated  tliat 
these  may  be  obviated  by  adding  a  fifth 
part  of  its  weight  of  turpentine  deprived 
of  its  essence  by  evaporation,  and  five  or  six 
drops  of  castor  oil  in  thu-ty  grammes 
(=  about  seven  drachms,  Eng.).  This 
combmation  forms  a  varnish,  which,  without 
losing  its  unpermeability,  acquires  a  sup- 
pleness and  elasticity  wliich  is  wautmg  n\ 
ordinary  coUodion. 

Action  of  Ipecacuanha  in  large  doses. 

A  REPOET  was  read  on  an  essay  by  M. 
Dchoux  on  tliis  subject.  The  author  had 
endeavoured  to  show  by  experiments  upon 
animals,  and  by  its  trial  ui)on  man  in  somt> 
instances,  the  nature  of  the  topical  action  of 
ipecacuanha  ;  he  proved  tliat  the  external 
application  of  this  medicine,  indei)endently 
of  its  irritating  influence,  has  a  different 
action  when  applied  externally  from  that 
which  it  exhibits  wlien  taken  into  the  sto- 
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mach ;  that  in  the  former  case  it  simply 
exerts  an  irritant  action  similar  to  many 
other  substances,  whilst  its  emetic  opera- 
tion, according  to  M.  Delioux,  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  its  active  principle  (emetine). 

New  mode  of  applying  the  Ohsletric 
Forceps  at  the  brtni  of  the  Pelvit. 

Dr.  II  ATI N  read  a  paper  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  mode  of  applying  the  forceps  accord- 
ing to  his  proposal  dirt'ered  from  that  in  com- 
mon use ;  1st,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  a  free 
choice  of  tlie  hand  on  the  branch  which 
shall  be  first  introduced  ;  2iidly,  both 
branclu»s  are  guided  by  tlie  same  hand  ; 
3rdly,  the  whole  hand  is  passed  as  far  as 
possible,  instead  of  only  four  fingers  being 
introduced  into  the  vagina. 

This  mode  of  applying  the  forceps,  the 
author  asserted,  simphhes  and  facilitates 
the  operation,  and  atfords  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  fully  examining  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  head  ;  at  the  same  time  it  seom-es 
the  right  application  of  both  blades  without 
injury  to  the  uterus  or  fcetal  head. 

Employment  of  Iodine  in  Abscesses. 
M.  BoxNATONT  related  two  cases  which 
exhibited  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  injec- 
tion of  iodine  in  chronic  abscesses. 
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PAaffedenic  Ulceration  of  the  Vulva. 
M.  HuGCiEE  presented  a  specimen  of  this 
form  of  disease,  which,  in  his  published 
researches,  he  has  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  ulceration  with  which  it  has  been 
coufoimded. 

A  woman  suffering  under  lupus  of  the 
external  generative  organs  had  been  several 
months  under  the  care  of  M.  Yemois. 
The  us'oal  modes  of  treatment  had  all 
failed;  the  ulceration,  continuing  its 
ravages,  had  destroyed  all  the  vestibule,  a 
part  of  the  nymphse,  half  of  the  urethra, 
and  had  extended  to  the  soft  parts  on  the 
pubis.  Five  months  since,  tliis  patient 
came  under  the  care  of  M.  Huguier,  who, 
seeing  the  inutihty  of  previous  treatment, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  spread, 
determined  upon  an  operation.  By  means 
of  a  bistoury,  all  the  disease  was  removed  ; 
the  entire  uretlira  was  sacrificed,  the  inci- 
sions having  been  carried  to  the  sub-pubic 
ligament ;  a  part  of  the  recto-vaginal  sep- 
tum was  also  removed.  Haemorrhage  was 
but  trifling.  The  cure  was  perfect.  The 
loss  of  the  urethra  did  not  impair  the 
functions   of   the  bladder.      Cicatrisation 


was  completa  in  twenty  days.  Two 
months  aflcrwards  she  had  died  from  an 
iliac  abscess,  with  caries  of  the  bone. 

M.  Huguier  presented  the  genitals  of 
this  patient ;  no  trace  of  lupus  could  be 
discovered ;  the  cicatrices  were  perfectly 
healthy.  M.  Huguier  stated  that  he  had 
fivquently  performed  the  same  operation 
with  equal  success. 

Necrosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  after  Erysi- 
pelas. 
M.  Labbey  related  the  following  sin- 
gular case:— In  a  patient,  fifty-two  years 
of  age,  the  scalp  having  become  detached 
by  suppuration,  intlammation  of  the  bone 
followed,  and  was  productive  of  necrosis 
and  sepai-ation  of  the  entire  bones  of  the 
arch  of  the  skulL  The  patient  had  not 
presented  any  signs  of  disorder  of  the 
cerebral  system,  although  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  covered  only  by  integu- 
ment, so  tliat  the  movements  of  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  brain  were  perceptible. 

*#*  A  parallel  to  tliis  case  was  seen  in 
that  of  a  patient  in  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
who,  having  been  too  vigilantly  watched, 
to  permit  his  executing  his  suicidal  inten- 
tions in  any  other  way,  laid  the  back  of  his 
head  on  the  fire,  and  completely  charred 
the  scalp,  destroying  the  vitality  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  skull.  The  arch  of  the 
cranium  became  detached,  and  was  de- 
posited by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  while  the 
patient  was  living  in  Bethlehem  for  several 
years  with  only  membranous  and  tegu- 
mentary  covering  to  his  brain. 
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New  Proof  in  support  of  the  Hallerian 
Doctrine  of  Muscular  Irritability.  By 
M.  Beown-Sequaed. 

M.  Bbown-Sequard  observed  that,  inas- 
much as  the  opponents  of  Haller  had  per- 
sisted in  denying  the  independence  of  the 
irritability  of  muscular  fibre  with  regard  to 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  important  that 
such  facts  as  occur  in  support  of  the 
opinion  of  that  illustrious  physiologist 
should  be  recorded.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, the  author  observes,  tliat,  at  the 
end  of  five  or  six  days  after  the  division  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  an  animal,  that  it  is 
incapable  of  inducing  muscidar  contrac- 
tion, however  energetic  may  be  the  excitant 
that  is  employed.  The  muscles  themselves, 
on  the  contrary,  retain  their  irritabiUty 
much    longer — indeed,   indefinitely.       M. 
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CASE  OF  ORGANIC  CONSTRICTION  OF  "^HE  PYLORUS. 


BrowTi-Sequard  had  kept  a  rabbit  twenty- 
one  months  after  diviiion  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and  has  seen  irritability  remain  in 
the  paralysed  muscles  during  the  remainder 
of  the  animal's  life.  It  could  not  be  urged 
in  this  instance  that  reunion  of  the  divided 
ends  of  the  nerve  had  taken  place,  since 
the  nerve  itself  had. been  entirely  removed 
from  its  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  its  division  in  the  muscles. 

Several  years  ago,  M.  Brown-Sequard 
Lad  related  an  experiment  which  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  irritability  in  the 
muscular  fibre  as  an  organic  endowment, 
independently  of  nervous  influence.  He 
divided  the  sciatic  nerve  of  one  side  in  two 
rabbits  and  two  guinea-pigs.  Ten  days 
afterwards  he  satisfied  himself  that  no  move- 
ment followed  the  galvanisation  of  the 
sciatic  nerve ;  but  the  muscles  contracted 
forcibly  when  brouglit  between  the  two 
conductors  of  the  pile.  This  ascertained, 
the  aorta  was  tied  below  the  origin  of  the 
renal  arteries  ;  and,  three  hours  afterwards, 
the  galvanic  pile  was  again  used  :  no  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  followed.  The 
ligature  having  been  relaxed,  the  muscles 
again  became  irritable — the  sciatic  nerve 
had  in  no  degree  regained  its  property.  It 
■was  evident,  from  tliis  experiment,  that  the 
blood,  or  rather  nutrition,  was  the  source 
of  the  irritability  of  the  muscles. 

M.  Brown- Sequard  has  recently  per- 
formed another  experiment  more  decisive 
still  than  the  above.  The  experiment  was 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  important  point.  In  the  ex- 
periment related  the  ligature  was  not 
loosened  until  the  muscular  irrilabili'^y  had 
disappeared  ;  in  the  new  experiment,  the 
autlior  had  not  only  waited  the  disajipcar- 
ance  of  irritability,  but  had  observed  the 
supervention  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Tliis 
experiment,  then,  had  shown  that  the 
muscles,  deprived  of  the  influence  of  their 
cerebro-spinal  nerves,  ai-e  capable  of  being 
restored  to  their  state  of  irritabOity  under 
the  action  of  nutrition. 

Case  of  Organic  Constriction  of  the  Pijlo- 
rus,  with  Atrophy  of  its  Tunics — Atrophy 
of  the  Liver — Numerous  Inorganic  Con- 
strictions of  the  Colon.    By  M.  CH.iECOT. 
A  man,  aged  sixty-four  years,  of  tempe- 
rate habits  and  good  general  health,  began, 
about  eighteen  months  since,  to  experience 
vomiting  two  hours  after  each  meal.     The 
matter  vomited  consisted  of  the  food  mixed 
with  mucus.     After  a  year,  there  occurred, 
on  three  or  four  occasions,  a  vomiting  of 
black  matter  resembling  eoot.     Since  then 
the  matters  vomited  have  consisted  gene- 
rally of  food  and  mucus  ;  and,  occasionally, 
of   a    chocolate    or    coffee-coloured    eub' 
Btance. 


At  the  outset  of  the  disease  the  patient 
suffered  from  obstinate  constipation.  Ema- 
ciation and  debility  followed.  Acute  paina 
were  also  felt  in  the  abdomen,  u-radiating 
from  the  stomach,  aggravated  by  pressure, 
worse  before  and  during  vomiting,  but 
never  entirely  absent.  The  abdomen  -was 
large,  sometimes  dull  on  percussion  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  at  these 
times  palpation  could  detect  a  gurgling  in 
the  region  of  the  stomacii.  This  the  pa- 
tient himself,  was  sensible  of  when  agitated, 
or  when  he  attempted  to  reach  to  a  dis- 
tance. At  other  times  the  abdomen  was 
sonorous,  and  the  gurgling  was  not  per- 
ceived. The  former  condition  was  usually 
observed  if  the  vomiting  had  not  occurred 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  patient 
could  from  the  first  predict  their  return : 
when  the  second  condition  would  exist,  a 
third  or  intermediate  state  was  observed 
by  the  patient,  in  which  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  and  the  superior  portion  of  the 
epigastric  region  was  sonorous  :  the  umbi- 
lical region,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the 
left  iliac  region,  was  dull  and  resistant  to 
the  finger  in  percussion.  The  extent  of 
this  dulness  varied  somewhat  with  the  full 
or  empty  state  of  the  intestines.  The 
border  of  the  Uver  could  not  be  detected  by 
percussion,  on  account  of  a  fold  of  intes- 
tine which  gave  a  resonance  to  the  right 
hypochondrium.  The  usual  dulness  over 
the  liver  was  not  observed,  leading  to  the 
suspicion  that  tliis  gland  was  diminished 
in  size.  The  m-ine  presented  no  change. 
Two  months  before  death  cedema  and 
ascites  appeared ;  and,  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  latter,  the  vomiting 
had  entirely  ceased.  The  habitual  consti- 
pation gave  place  to  frequent  diaiThcea; 
the  tongue  became  red,  and  the  mouth 
aphthous ;  the  limbs  and  trunk  greatly 
emaciated ;  the  epigastric  pains  incessant 
and  more  violent.  He  died  on  the  3d 
Sept.  1850. 

The  following  was  the  diagnosis  fonned 
during  life  : — 1.  An  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  alimentary  matter,  in  the  pyloric  region, 
probably  a  carcinomatous  tumour  ;  2.  En- 
largement of  the  stomach  ;  3.  Diminution 
in  the  si^e  of  the  liver ;  4.  Obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  probably 
also  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  tumour.  There 
existed  also  the  indications  of  spontaneous 
coagidation  of  the  blood  in  tlie  iliac  veins. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  the  sto- 
mach was  not  found  to  be  so  large  as  had 
been  supposed  during  life,  having  become 
collapsed  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  At  the 
pylorus,  a  constriction  so  close  and  resisting 
was  observed,  that  it  resembled  the  ligature 
of  a  thin  cord.  The  small  intestines 
were  all  much  contracted  in  their  caUbre. 
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The  colon  was  at  several  places  contracted 
over  an  extent  of  three  or  fonr  inches  :  this 
constriction,  liowovcr,  yielded  to  forcible 
dilatation.  The  tunics  of  the  stomach 
were  hvpertropliied ;  its  capacity  twice 
that  of  ordinary  ;  tiic  mucous  membrane 
was  pale,  and  presented  several  grey  spots 
where  the  membrane  was  thinned,  espe- 
cially near  tlic  ]iylorus,  which  admitted  a 
pen  with  dilUculfy  ;  the  mucous  membrane 
was  thinned  at  this  pouit.  and  the  muscular 
coat  had  entirely  disappeared.  The 
pylorus,  duodenum,  and  liver,  were  con- 
nected by  old  adhesions.  The  liver  was  of 
about  half  its  usual  size,  its  colour  nearly 
normal,  its  structure  friable,  and  presented 
less  than  usual  fat  when  examined  by  the 
microscope.  Other  viscera  presented  no- 
thing unusual.  The  heart  and  large  vessels 
were  all  healthy. 

The  author  added  some  remarks,  in 
which  he  referred  the  constriction  of  the 
pylorus  to  the  results  of  peritonitis,  the 
ti'aces  of  which  remained. 

TYansmission  of  Srahies  from  Animals  to 
Man. 
M.  BouHoriGNOX  related  experiments 
whicli  proved  the  non-communicabdity  to 
the  human  skin,  not  only  of  scabies  by  its 
acari,  but  also  of  the  attendant  eruptions 
which  appear  on  the  mteguments  cf  ani- 
mals. 


IQospital  anti  Ii'.firmarg  tiepoits. 
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Large  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Lower  Jaw — 
Partial  Excision  of  the  Jav; — Recovery. 

Theodosia  Mosely,  set.  25,asingle  woman, 
not  in  strong  health,  was  admitted  into  the 
London  Hospital,  in  June  1851,  under  tlie 
care  of  Mr.  CurUng,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  growth  springing  from  the  lower  jaw 
on  the  right  side.  It  extended  from  the 
canine  tooth  as  far  back  as  the  ascending 
ramus,  affecting  tlie  alveolar  process  and 
bone  below  to  a  short  distance  from  the  base, 
and  forming  a  red  fungous-lookmg  sweUing 
which  projected  into  the  mouth  and  caused 
a  swelling  externally.  The  disease  pre- 
Tented  mastication,  and  slight  bleeding 
took  2)lace  occasionally  from  the  surface. 
It  had  not  caused  much  paui,  but  shooting 
sensations  were  sometimes  experienced. 
The  morbid  growth  was  first  observed 
about  Christmas  time,  and  appeai-ed  after 
I  a  gum-boil.  It  had  steadily  increased 
since. 


The  patient  readily  gave  her  consent  to 
an  operation,  and  as  it  was  determined 
that  an  attemiit  should  be  made  to  remove 
the  disease  without  taking  away  the  wliole 
of  the  base  of  the  jaw,  a  proceeding  likely 
to  prove  tedious,  the  patient  was  narco- 
tised by  ether,  the  ellects  of  which  being 
more  j)ermanent  than  those  of  chloroform, 
it  was  hoped  would  last  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  tlie  operation. 

June  2Gth. — Ether  was  administered  by 
Dr.  Parker,  and  the  patient  continued  to 
iuhale  it  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
she  was  sulTiciently  under  its  influence. 
Mr.  Curhng  made  a  semi-circular  incision, 
which  commenced  about  an  inch  below  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  extended  beyond 
and  above  tlie  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
flap  was  dissected  up,  so  as  to  expose  the 
tumour.  The  facial  and  two  or  three  other 
arteries  which  bled  freely  were  instantly  tied. 
The  jaw  in  front  of  the  disease  was  divided 
as  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  base 
by  means  of  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  the  tongue 
being  at  the  same  time  protected  by  a  piece 
of  gutta  percha  introduced  at  the  mouth. 
The  ascending  ramus  beyond  the  disease 
was  partially  sawn  through,  and  the  bone 
then  grooved  with  a  Hey's  saw  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  base,  so  as  to  connect 
the  two  sections,  tlieobject  being  to  remove 
the  disease  leaving  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
base.  Mr.  Curhng  completed  the  division 
of  the  jaw  lengthwise  with  a  strong  pau*  of 
curved  cutting  pliers  constructed  for  the 
purpose  by  Weiss,  but  in  doing  so  the 
narrow  strip  of  t!ie  base  of  the  bone  was 
fractured.  Anaesthesia  lasted  during  the 
whole  of  the  operation.  An  hour  after- 
wards, when  all  bleeding  had  ceased,  Mr. 
Cui'lingcarcfully  adjustedthc  fractured  ends 
which  had  become  displaced  by  muscular 
action,  and  secured  them  in  connection  by 
a  sUk  ligature.  The  wound  on  the  face 
was  then  closed  with  eight  sutures.  The 
patient  was  allowed  nutritious  food  in  a 
fluid  state.  She  recovered  favourably  from 
the  operation.  A  gi-eat  part  of  the  external 
wound  healed  immediately.  A  month  after 
the  operation  a  small  exfohation  from  the 
ii-actured  part  was  extracted  from  a  sinus  in 
the  wound,  and  another,  also  small,  was 
removed  from  the  mouth  with  the  ligatiu-o 
which  had  secured  tlie  broken  ends.  The 
wounds,  both  externally  and  in  the  mouth, 
had  qidte  healed  by  the  first  week  in 
August,  when  she  was  sent  into  the  country 
for  the  improvement  of  her  general  health. 
She  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital,  September 
11th,  and  was  then  in  good  health.  The 
jaw  was  miited,  and  quite  firm  on  the 
right  side,  and  she  was  able  to  masticate 
without  difliculty  on  the  other.  The  morbid 
growth  was  examined  niieroseopically,  and 
found  to  be  of  a  fibrous  character. 
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Remakes. — In  the  operation  above  de- 
Bcribed,  Mr.  Curling  endeavoured,  by  leav- 
ing a  strip  of  bone  in  order  to  pre-erve  tlie 
continuity  of  the  jaw,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
placement and  dragging  of  the  bone  by 
muscular  action  which  commonly  occurs 
after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw.  The 
disease  inside  the  bone  having  extended 
nearer  the  base  than  outside,  the  strip  left 
was  necessarily  so  slender  that  it  readily 
fractured  when  the  phers  were  used,  but 
the  object  was  afterwards  accomplished 
temporarily  by-  secm-ing  the  extremities  in 
apposition  by  means  of  a  ligature,  and  per- 
manently by  a  bony  union  of  the  fractured 
part. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  patient 
got  fidly  under  the  influence  of  ether,  but 
the  prolonged  anaesthesia  produced  was 
quite  successful  in  saving  her  all  pain  from 
the  operation,  wliicli  necessarily  occupied 
some  little  time,  and  did  not  admit  of  the 
inhalation  being  kept  up,  and  by  keeping 
the  head  as  much  as  possible  turned  over 
to  the  side  operated  on,  no  inconvenience 
arose  from  swallowing  blood.  In  many  of 
the  operations  performed  at  this  hospital, 
especially  in  those  hkely  to  be  tedious, 
narcotism  is  produced  in  the  first  instance 
by  chloroform,  and  the  effect  kept  up 
afterwards  by  the  inhalation  of  etlier,  which 
is  less  depressing  than  chloroform,  and  can 
be  more  safely  administered  for  a  long 
period. 


i^lcliical  Untelligenrc. 


SOCIETY  FOR  BELIEF  OF  WIDOWS  AND  OR- 
PHANS OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IK  LONDON  AND 
ITS  TICINITT. 

A  Half- Yearly  General  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  8th  instant,  in  the  Libraiy,  at  Ko.  5.3, 
Berners  Street,  by  permission  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Cliirurgical 
Society  :  Sir  C.  Mansfield  Clarke,  Bart. 
the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

From  the  minutes  read,  it  appeared  that 
•a  Committee  had  been  appomtcd  to  con- 
sider the  present  position  of  the  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the 
future  investment  of  the  Funds,  as  affected 
by  the  New  Act  regulating  Friendly  So- 
cieties, 13  and  14  Vict.  c.  115. 

The  Report  of  flic  Committee  was  read, 
containing  the  qiicstions  submitted  to 
counsel  on  the  subject,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Upton,  Solicitor  to  tlic  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, with  the  answers  thereto,  and  re- 
commending that  the  Society  should  not 
restrict  the  amount  of  its  annual  grants 


made  to  Widows,  either  of  old  or  of  new 
members,  within  the  simi  of  £30  allowed 
for  Friendly  Societies  investing  with  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  under  the 
New  Act ;  but,  that  all  investments  should 
be  made  in  the  new  3^  per  cent,  annuities  ; 
tliat  £2000  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sum  now  dejjosited  with  the  Commissioners 
and  invested  in  the  names  of  new  Trustees, 
to  form  a  fund  for  the  futui'e  grants  to 
Widows  of  new  members  ;  and  that  such 
fmad  should  be  increased,  and  the  old  fund 
diminished,  as  the  relative  demands  upon 
each,  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  foimd  to 
requu'e. 

These  recommendations  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  adopted. 

it  the  recommendation  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  the  sum  of  £20  was  voted,  as  a 
donation,  to  a  widow  who  was  not  eligible 
to  receive  the  usual  relief,  her  husband  not 
havmg  been  a  member  for  two  years  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  Laws  of  the  Society.  It  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Upton  ;  and  Members  are 
to  be  invited  by  circular,  to  communicate, 
under  cover,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Walsh,  any  alterations  which  they  may 
have  to  suggest. 

A  ballot  took  place  for  the  election  of 
Officers.  The  six  senior  Directors,  viz.,  Drs. 
Uurrows  and  Ferguson,  Messrs.  Wormald 
and  Lucas,  Law  and  Sterry,  having  retired 
in  rotation,  Drs.  Little  and  Hamilton  Roe, 
Messrs.  Walne,  T.  H.  Fisher,  WUliam  Self, 
and  Hanks,  were  elected  Directors. 

Thanks  were  cordially  voted  to  the 
President,  Sir  Charles  Clarke. 

STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND 
MARRIAGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  GENERAL  abstract  of  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  registered  in  England  during 
the  year  184:9,  has  just  been  published,  and 
returned  to  Parhament.  From  tliis,  the 
12th  :innual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral, it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
man*iages  registered  in  England  during 
that  year  was  141,833 :  what  the  population 
then  was  is  not  stated,  but  some  idea  of 
the  proportion  is  given  by  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  by  the  cen.sus  in  1851,  it  was 
shown  to  be  17,922,768  ;  in  1841, 
15,914,148.  Of  the  marriages  rcgistei-cd 
in  the  year  1849,  123,182  were  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  ; 
4,199  in  registered  places  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  8,662  by  the  ministers  of  other 
Christian  denominations.  There  remain 
53  marriages  of  Quakers,  229  of  Jews,  and 
5,558  which  took  place  afc  the  superinten- 
dant  registrar's  office.  The  number  of  inen 
who  signed  the  marriage  register  with 
marks  was  44,027  ;  of  women  who  did  so, 
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65,135.  There  were  married  6,650  men, 
and  21,105  women  not  ol'  full  age  ;  19,6'17 
widowers,  12,594  widows.  Tliere  were  also 
contracted  between  widowers  and  widows 
6,tit2  marriages ;  between  widows  and 
baeliclors  (),1()2  ;  between  widowers  and 
spinsters  13,155  ;  and  between  bachelors 
and  spinsters  116,134.  The  number  of 
marriages  registered  in  the  tpiarter  ending 
the  last  dav  of  Marcli  was  28,429  ;  June, 
S5,844  ;  September,  33,874  ;  December, 
43,736.  The  abstract  of  births  for  the 
same  period  shows  a  total  (exclusive  of  still- 
bom)  of  578,159 — 295,158  of  them  males, 
283,001  of  them  females.  Of  illegitimate 
bu-ths  there  were  registered  39,334—20,049 
males,  19,285  females.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  440,853— males  221,801, females 
219,052.  Of  these  deaths  there  were  re- 
gistered in  tlie  quarter  ending  the  last  day 
of  March,  105,871  ;  June,  102,153  ;  Sep- 
tember, 135,235 ;  December,  97,594. 

THF  CHOLEEA  IX  THE  CANARIES. 

Letters  just  received  announce  that  the 
cholera  has  ceased  in  these  Islands,  no  case 
having  occurred  at  Palmas  since  the  6th  of 
August.  The  other  Islands  have  entirely 
escaped  the  disease  throughout.  How  is 
this  to  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  epi- 
demic influence  ? 

THE  YELLOW  FE'\'EE. 

This  disease  has  abated  in  the  various  sea- 
port towns  of  South  America  which  had 
been  attacked  by  it,  and  it  is  announced 
that  it  has  altogether  ceased  at  Oporto. 

COUNTY  AND  BOROUGH  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

A  RETURN  to  Parliament  has  been  recently 
printed,  showing  that,  in  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  December  last,  a  sum  of 
£216,328.  6s.  7d.  was  received  on  account 
of  county  and  borough  lunatic  asylums  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  expenditure  in 
the  period  amounted  to  £194,007. 19s.  l^d-, 
and  on  the  31st  of  December  the  balance  in 
hand  was  £28,515.  3s.  3|d.,  on  which  day 
there  was  £6,214.  15s.  lOjd.  due  to  the 
treasurers. 

ILLEGIBLY-WRITTEN  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

That  well-managed  and  useful  work  for 
apothecaries,  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  details  a  case,  attended  with 
fatal  results  from  the  miserable  hand-writmg 
of  a  pliysician.  The  jm-y  of  inquest  ren- 
dered the  following  verdict,  viz.,  "  that  the 
said  Henry  J.  Kowland  came  to  his  death 
by  a  seated  disease  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  which  disease  was  matured  from  disor- 
ganization of  the  stomach,  produced  by 
over-doses  of  worm-seed  oil,  as  prescribed 
by  the  family  physician.  The  jury  deemed 
it  but  justice  to  state,  that  no  blame  should 


be  attached  to  David  A.  Shultz,  in  tho 
employmeut  of  Robert  Shoemaker,  drug- 
gist, in  causing  death  of  said  child'"  With- 
out copying  the  whole  article,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  tluit  the  prescription  was  so 
illegibly  written,  tho  only  thing  that  could 
be  made  out  of  it  was  an  article  thiit  proved 
destructive.  Physicians  are  prone  to  be- 
come exceedingly,  if  not  reprchcnsibly, 
careless  in  the  hun-ied  scrawls  they  too 
often  make  in  their  recipes.  The  wonder 
is  that  so  few  accidents  occur  from  that 
source.  Nothing  but  tho  familiarity  of  aa 
apothecaiy  with  the  peculiarity  of  some 
obscure  cliirography,  in  certain  cases,  saves 
both  hfe  on  one  side  and  reputation  on  the 
other.  Lawyers  proverbially  write  so  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  read — but  as  their 
notes  relate  to  fees,  each  scrawl  is  tolerably 
well  deciphered  before  payment  ;  whereas 
the  physician's  obscm'c  abbreviations  are 
taken  for  gi-anted  to  be  some  ill-flavoured 
drug,  which  is  swallowed  mthout  a  mur- 
mur— it  may  be  for  life  or  death. 

We  perceive  the  Journal  above  alluded 
to  is  violently  opposed  to  the  reform  now 
going  on,  of  writing  prescriptions  in  English. 
Reluctantly  as  the  editors  part  with  the 
old  system,  they  must  yield,  or  by  and  by 
be  left  behind. — Boston  Medical  Journal. 

CHEAP   THERMOMETERS  FOR  MEDICAL  USE. 

Advertisements  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  medical  journals,  announcing  for 
medical  use  box-wood  thermometers,  at  the 
low  price  of  one  shilling,  and  eighteeu- 
pence.*  These  instruments,  considering 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up,  are 
undoubtedly  marvellously  cheap ;  but  we 
must  remind  our  readers  that  a  thermo- 
meter to  be  useful  for  medical  purposes 
must  be  correct.  The  result  of  our  experi- 
ence is,  that  the  tubes  of  Bennett's  shilling 
thermometers  generally  contam  some  por- 
tion of  air,  and  that  they  are  incorrect  by 
one  or  two  degrees.  Out  of  three  eighteen- 
penny  thermometers,  we  found  one  only 
correctly  graduated  and  the  tube  entirely 
free  from  air. 

Freedom  from  air  in  the  tube  is  shown 
by  the  column  of  mercury  falhng  through 
and  filling  the  whole  length  when  the 
instrument  is  inverted  ;  while  correctness 
of  graduation  is  known  by  comparison  with 
a  good  thermometer.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature should  not  be  above  120^  for 
conmion  puqjoses. 

FRIGHT  PRODUCING  DEATH. 

It  is  important  that  the  following  extra- 
ordinary etfects  of  friglit,  upon  a  strong 
unreasoning  animal,  should  be  preserved 
for  future  reference.     "  A  horse  belonging 

*  At  Bennett's,  65,  Cheapside. 
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to  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer,  of  Franklin,  Mass., 
was  grazing  in  the  yard  near  the  fence, 
•when  the  elephants  belonging  to  Barnmn's 
Menagerie  were  passing  along.  The  horse 
did  not  observe  them  until  they  were  quite 
close  to  him,  when  looking  up  and  seeing 
the  huge  animals,  he  started  back  in  fright, 
ran  to  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  yard,  stood 
for  a  moment  quivering,  then  dropped  dead. 
He  was  literally  frightened  to  death.  The 
extreme  aversion  of  horses  to  animals  larger 
than  themselves  is  nothing  new,  but  this  is 
probably  the  first  instance  of  such  a  re- 
markable result." — Boston  Medical  Journal. 

EPIDEMIC    CHOLERA     AND    DTSENTEET    ON 
THE   CONTINENT. 

Intelligence  from  Prague,  dated  Sept. 
11th,  informs  us  that  the  cholera  had  ap- 
peared there  with  considerable  severity. 
Death  is  said  to  have  followed  the  attack 
within  a  few  hours.  The  hospitals  were 
cron-ded  with  patients. 

An  epidemic  cholera  had  also  appeared 
in  the  Commune  of  Avesne-le-Corate. 

At  Blois,  severe  enteritis  and  dysentery 
had  been  prevalent  at  the  end  of  August. 
A  local  cause  of  insalubrity  in  a  manufac- 
tory of  "  anim  d  black,"  is  pointed  out  as 
existing  in  that  town. 

A  species  of  dysentery  is  also  reported  to 
have  committed  ravages  in  the  Commune  of 
Nivillac  (Morbihan)  :  upwards  of  seventy 
deaths  from  tliis  cause  had  occurred  out  of 
a  population  of  three  thousand. 

Dysentei-y  is  likewise  reported  to  have  been 
Tery  fatal  in  the  Canton  of  Gruemcne  (Loire 
Inferieui'e) .  The  number  of  patients  is 
stated  at  three  hundred,  the  deaths  one 
hundred,  by  the  1st  of  August.  The 
greatest  mortality  was  among  iniants,  who 
form  one  third  of  its  victims. 

Cholerine  has  been  very  prevalent  at  St. 
Omer,  but  has  yielded  readily  to  remedial 
measures  taken  ia  the  outset. 

EOYAL   college    OF   SURGEONS. 

GrENTLEMEN  admitted  members  on  the 
10th  inst. : — Messrs.  T.  B.  Farncombe — 
G.  R.  Navlor— G.  Atkin— R.  C.  Graves— 
O.  S.  Evans— T.  WiUis— E.  Pearl— G. 
Scott— R.  Cockerton— J.  B.  Butcher— M. 
O.  Larmutli. 

apothecaries'   HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  cci'tiiieatcs  to  prac- 
tise, on  Tlnirsday,  91  h  October,  1851:  — 
Samuel  Bowen  Partridge,  jS^ewport,  Mon- 
mouthshire—James Doubleday,  Black- 
friars  Road. 

OBITUARY. 

M.  DE  Saviont,  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  an  eminent  zoologist,  died 


at  Versailles,  on  the  6th  October,  from  an 
attack  of  paralysis.  He  accompanied  the 
French  into  Egypt,  and  published  some 
valuable  researches  on  entomology  and 
other  branches  of  natural  history. 


MALIGNANT  TUMOITE  ARISING  FROM  PERI- 
OSTEUM  OP  LEFT  TIBIA — REMOVAL  OF 
THE  LIMB.  CASE  REPORTED  BY  DR. 
J.  M.  W.VREEN. 

The  patient  was  a  mechanic,-  52  years  ot 
age  :  liis  general  liealth  has  always  been 
good  ;  knew  of  no  hereditary  tendency  to 
carcinomatous  disease  ;  exhibited  none  of 
the  appearances  of  the  diathesis. 

About  twenty-three  years  ago,  he  struck 
the  liook  of  a  heavy  ox-chain  against  ante- 
rior aspect  of  left  tibia  at  about  its  middle. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury, 
noticed  a  "  swelling  as  large  as  a  kernel  of 
com,"  which  he  was  confident  was  not  like 
the  swelling  of  an  ordinary  bruise,  being 
much  harder,  not  discolom-ed,  and  exces- 
sively tender.  This  gradually  increased, 
until,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  it  was  as 
large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  It  so  continued  for 
twenty  years,  never  painfid,  but  always 
excessively  tender. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago,  while  driving 
a  nail,  the  hammer  glanced  and  struck 
partly  on  the  skin  bone  and  ]3artly  on  the 
tumour.  The  pain  from  the  blow  was 
excruciating,  continuing  for  twenty-foiu: 
hours,  when  it  gradually  subsided  and  he 
went  about  his  business,  but  was  subject 
to  twinges  of  pain  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours  for  two  or  three  months,  the  average 
amount  being  greater  at  night. 

Two  or  tliree  months  after  the  blow,  he 
noticed  a  gradualenlargement  of  thetumour, 
which,  in  18  months,  had  grown  to  the 
size  of  a  large  orange.  The  increase  of 
pain  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  growth.  At 
this  time,  the  whole  of  his  limb  below  the 
tumoiu'  was  swollen  and  oedematous,  the 
tumour  itself  very  red — at  apex,  a  bright 
crimson,  the  integument  covering  it  very 
thin  and  tense. 

From  a  slight  accidental  abrasion,  granu- 
lation now  shot  out,  bleeding  freely  at  the 
shghtest  touch.  About  a  week  after,  the 
tumour  was  removed  by  a  surgeon,  and 
portions  of  the  tibia,  to  which  it  proved  to 
be  adherent,  chipped  off.  The  wound 
healed  in  throe  months,  and  remained 
sound  for  a  year.  Then,  a  little  to  tlic  out- 
side of  the  cicatrix,  a  swelling  was  noticed 
of  the  diameter  of  a  penny.  This  followed 
precisely  the  same  course  as  the  preceding 
tumour,  altogether  resembling  it,  except  in 
size  and  situation,  behig  a  little  more  on 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  leg,  and  a  little 
larger. 

The  appearance  of  the  tumour  was  as  fol- 
lows just  previous  to  removal  of  Umb,   Six 
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inches  above  malleolus,  on  outer  aspect  of 
left  tibia,  and  apinii-ently  acUierent  to  it, 
was  a  lobulated  tumour,  ei<jlit  and  three 
quarter  inches  in  circumference,  two  inclies 
in  height.  It  was  somewhat  cont-trictcd  at 
its  base  by  the  integument  tln-ougli  which 
it  had  extruded,  as  if  forced  up  from  be- 
neath. Just  to  inside  of  its  base  was  a 
hard  tmnor,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  large 
ahnond,  which  he  said  vci-y  much  resembled 
the  original  tumour  of  twenty-thi-ee  years 
ago.  This  had  been  about  six  months 
in  acquiring  its  present  size. 

Ten  days  ago,  apex  of  large  tumour  be- 
came sloughy,  and  so  continued.  Integu- 
ment at  base  was  reddened,  and  the  tender- 
ness was  greatest  at  that  spot.  When  the 
limb  was  at  rest,  the  pain  was  slight ;  after 
exercise,  much  increased.  Patient  kept 
about  his  business  till  within  ten  days. 

No  other  tumor  observed  externally ; 
none  felt  through  abdominal  parietes  ;  uo 
apparent  enlargement  of  inguinal  glands. 

Dr.  Warren  removed  the  limb,  above 
the  knee-joint,  by  the  circidar  method. 
On  sawing  the  tibia  longitudinally,  after 
removal,  it  was  foiuid  that  the  original 
tumom*  was  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone.  Its  size  was  about  that  of  a 
walnut ;  it  was  quite  fu'm,  white  and  fibrous 
in  appearance  ;  springing  from  one  side  of 
it  was  the  lai'ge  fungous  growth  described 
above.  —  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences. 

ON  ATEOPIXE  AND  DATUEINE. 

/'  Du.  Planta  has  carefully  examined  these 
two  alkaloids,  and  has  found  them  to  be 
very  similar.  Both  crystallize  in  slender, 
coloui-ed  needles  ;  are  imchanged  by  expo- 
8ure  to  the  air  ;  inodorous  ;  heavier  than 
water ;  soluble  in  alcoliol ;  less  so  in  ether, 
and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water.  One 
part  of  atropine  requires  for  its  solution 
299  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature ;  and  according  to  M.  Geizer,  datu- 
rine  requires  288  parts  of  cold  and  72  parts 
of  wai-m   vater.     Both  alkaloids  liquefv  at 

j         88°  to  90°  Cent.  (=  190°  to  195°  Fahr.) 

I  without  losing  weight  or  suffering  decom- 

position. At  a  higher  temperature  they 
are  partly  volatilized,  and  partly  decom- 
posed. Their  watery  solution  possesses  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction.  By  their  combi- 
nation with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  neutral  compounds  are  formed,  which 
may  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup  without  showing  signs  of  crystalli- 
zation. These  salts  dissolve  readily  in 
alcohol  and  in  water ;  they  do  not  dissolve 
with  facility  in  ether.  Ammonia  and  pot- 
ash, and  their  carbonates,  precipitate  their 
concentrated  solutions,  and  redissolve  the 
precipitate   by   addition    of  excess.      The 

j    \    bicarbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  do  not 

(produce  any  change.     Chloride  of  gold  oc- 


casions  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
sUghtly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlo- 
ride of  platinum  gives  a  pulverulent  preci- 
pitate with  muriate  of  atropine  ;  this  pre- 
cipitate aggregates  into  a  resinous-like  mass 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  ]\Iuriate  of 
daturine  also  gives  a  precipitate  with  chlo- 
ride of  platinum,  but  only  when  the  solu- 
tions are  concentrated,  and  the  precipitate 
is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Clilo- 
ride  of  mercury  produces,  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  these  salts,  a  white  precipitate, 
very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  salts 
of  ammonia  :  hydrargyro-iodide  of  potas- 
sium, a  white,  solid,  caseous  precipitate, 
with  muriate  of  atropine.  The  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  causes  a  still  firmer  con- 
sohdation  of  the  mass.  Iodide  of  potassium 
has  no  eflect  upon  the  same  salt.  M. 
Planta  has  not  determined  the  action  of  the 
two  last  reagents  witli  miu'iate  of  daturine. 
Sulphocyanuret  of  potassium  has  no  action 
upon  the  salts  of  these  allcaloids.  Tincture 
of  iodine  produces  a  brown  precipitate. 
Tannic  acid  and  tincture  of  gaUs  produce, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  flaky  precipitate. 
Nitropicric  acid  causes  a  yellow  precipitate. 
The  analysis  of  these  two  alkaloids,  by  M. 
Planta,  gives  for  each  the  same  formula — 
Q34  jj:5  2^0''. — Journal  de  Chimie  Aledtcale, 
Septembre  1851.  x 

TTJMOFR   OF   EIGHT    AEM,    EEQriRING  AM- 
PUTATION AT  THE  SHOULDEE-JOINT. 

Dr.  j.  Mason  Waeeen  exiiibited  a  tu- 
mour apparently  of  a  mahgnant  nature,  and 
stated  the  case,  which  was  as  follows.  The 
patient  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  had  always  been  healthy  until 
last  April,  when  he  had  a  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  kidneys,  imattended  with 
pain,  which  lasted  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  In  June,  the  present  tiimour  ap- 
peared as  a  small  hard  lump  under  the 
skin  of  the  arm  near  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle.  This  had  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  nearly  encircled  tlie  arm, 
extending  imder,  and  raising  up,  the  bi'a- 
chial  arteries  and  nerves.  The  motions  of 
the  arm  were  not  much  affected  by  its 
pressure,  but  latterly  it  had  taken  on  a 
more  rapid  increase,  and  the  active  portion 
of  it  was  somewhat  painful.  Dr.  Tewks- 
bury,  of  Portland,  considered  the  case  a 
critical  one,  demanding  the  removal  of  the 
tumour  or  the  arm,  and  directed  the  pa- 
tient to  Dr.  W.  After  a  very  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  tumour,  which  was  quite 
firm  and  moveable,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  the  tumour  cut  into,  and  if  found 
to  possess  the  character  of  a  mahgnant 
growth,  that  the  arm  sho'old  be  removed 
at  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  operation   was    done  on    the    I5th 
February,  and  on  the  tumoiu*  being  incised. 
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*11  the  gentlemen  present,  viz.  Dr.  Eay  of 
Kentucky,  Di-s.  Thomdike,  Minot,  Wil- 
liams, Foltz,  Brown,  Stone,  and  Grore,  co- 
incided ^'itli  Dr.  W.  in  regard  to  its  having 
the  appearance  of  a  carcinomatous  growth. 
The  bleeding  from^it,  which  was  quite  free, 
was  therefore  stanched  with  a  bit  of  sponge, 
and  the  removal  of  the  arm  proceeded  with. 
This  was  done  by  an  anterior  and  a  poste- 
rior flap,  the  former  bemg  made  from  with- 
out inwards,  by  means  of  a  scalpel,  in  order 
to  have  a  more  regular  wound,  and  the 
better  to  avoid  impinging  on  the  timiour. 
The  subclavian  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the 
first  rib,  was  so  effectually  compressed  by 
Dr.  Williams  that  scarcely  any  blood  was 
lost. 

The  patient  is  now  doing  well.  On  the 
20th  of  Januaiy,  he  had  a  discharge  of 
bloody  urine,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
confined  position  in  wliich  he  had  remained, 
on  his  back,  and  which  had  produced  a 
severe  pain  in  the  loins.  He  seemed  to 
attach  but  Httle  importance  to  it,  and  in 
fact  it  soon  ceased.  Dr.  Thorndike,  who 
has  chaige  of  him,  reports  that  he  is  ra- 
pidly recovering. 

The  tumour,  on  dissection,  presented  a 
most  lardacjous  appearance,  and,  under  the 
microscope,  showed  much  fibrous  tissue,  in 
which,  after  much  investigation,  cancer- 
cells  were  distinguished. — American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS  EECEIVED 

rOR  REVIEW 
DURlNa  THE    LAST   TWO  WEEKS. 

Manual  of  Human  Physiology  for  Students. 

By  J.  M.  Cottle,  M.D. 
A  Collection  of  Facts  illustrative  of  the 

Morbid   Conditions   of  the   Pulmonary 

Artery.      By   Norman   Chevers,   M.  D, 

Chittagong. 
On  Im]woving  the  Condition  of  the  Insane. 

By  Henry  Monro,  M.B.  Oxon. 
Hints  on  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums.    By  D.  C.  Campbell,  M.D. 
Summaiy  of  Suggestions  for  Additions  on 

the  Law  of  Lunacy,  &c. 
Phillips's  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 

Londinensis,  1851.     By  J.  D.  Smith. 
Bradshaw's  Companion  to  the  Continent, 

&e.     By  Edwin  Lee,  Esq. 
A  Letter  to  R.  K.  GrevUle,  LL.D.  in  Reply 

to  Professor  Balfom-.     By  J.  J.  Griffin. 
Journal   de   Chimic   Mechcale.       No.    10, 

Octobre  1851. 
Comptes  Rendus.    No.  12,  22e  Septembre. 

AMERICAN  PUBMCATIOyS. 

The  New  York  Register  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy.  By  C.  D.  Griswold,  M.D. 
No.  9  (Vol  2). 

New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences.  By  J.  S.  Piu-ple, 
M.D.    September  1851.  i 


Boston    Medical    and    Surgical    Journal. 

September  1851. 
The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

April  and  July,  1851. 
British   American   Medical   and   Physical 

Journal.     September  1851. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
Dtirinr/  the  tFeek  ending  Saturday^  Oct.  11. 


Births. 
Males.. . .    74! 
Females. .  674 


1415      I 


Deaths. 

Males 494 

Females..  459 

953 


Causes  of  Death. 

AllCauses   953 

Specified  Causes 946 

1.  Zi/motic  (or  Epidemic,  Kndemic, 

Contaipous )  Diseases. . . .     242 
Sporadic  Piseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  ('ancer,  &c 45 

2.  Brain,   Spinal    Marrow,   Nen'es, 

anil  Senses   97 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 44 

5.  Lun?s  and  orifaus  of  Respiration     111 
fi.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 72 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidnevs,  &c 16 

8.  Childbirth, DiseasesofUterus.&c.      10 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Aare 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes: 


Small-pox ig 

Measles 14 

Scarlatina    55 

Hoopina:-cough  ....  11 

Diarrhoea 46 

Cholera 4 

Typhus 60 

Dropsy 16 

Hydrocephalus....  19 

Apoplexy 19 

Paralysis 24 


Convulsions 31 

Bronchitis  38 

Pneumonia 55 

Phthisis    132 

Lungs   8 

Teething 15 

Stomach  5 

Liver 11 

Childbirth    5 

Uterus 4 


Remarks. — Tlie  total  number  of  deaths  was 
31  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  41st  wpek 
of  teri  previous  years.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  return  is  the  progressive  increase 
in  the  deaths  from  Scarlatina. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

.Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  2974 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer*   ,  54'6 

Self-registering  do.''   Max.  0-0    Min.35- 

••  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  '42.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Meteorolooical.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  6«  al>oi>e  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Relcombe.— We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 

the  Remarks  on  Treatment  when  convenient. 
Mr.   llanicl's  letter  has  come  to  hand.     It  shall 

be  referred  to  the  writer  of  the  article. 
The  papers  of  Dr.  Ballard,  Dr.  F.  Renaud,  Dr. 

Hannover,   Mr.   Barlow,  an-1   Or.    Bclcombe, 

are  in  type,  and  will  be  published  as  speedily 

as  possible.  ,      i,     i  • 

The  I  ntroductorv  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Liver- 

pool  School  of '.Medicine  will  be  inserte.l  next 

week.  ..,  ,     •        »  J 

Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison's  letter  will  be  inserted. 
Dr.  Hull.— The  paper  is  under  consideration. 


Houliou  iilctiifal  ilpa^rtU* 
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CHARACTERISTICS   OP   THE    SUC- 
CESSFUL   TEACHER   AXD 
SUCCESSFUL  PUPIL; 

BEIXG  THE  INXnODrCTOEY  LECTURE  DELI- 

VEBED   AT  THE  OrENING  OF  THE 

lilYERPOOX  MEPIOAL  SCHOOL 

FOE    THE    SESSION 

1S51-52. 

By  R.  Hibbebt  Tatlor,  M.T). 
Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Having  been  requested  to  deliver  the  In- 
troductory Lecture  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  the  medical  school,  I 
williiigh"  undertook  the  task  ;  but  in  ad- 
dressing n\yself  to  its  performance,  I  foimd 
the  patli  beset  with  many  obstacles.  I  do 
not  seek  to  shelter  myself  under  the  plea 
of  incapacity,  feeling  assm-ed  that  to  per- 
form the  duty  creditably  does  not  demand 
the  possession  of  any  very  brilliant  talents; 
nor  do  I  aim  to  invoke  your  synipatliy,  by 
the  expression  of  a  wish  that  it  had  been 
confided  to  abler  hands  than  mine ;  know- 
ing that  you  will  as  kmdly  accept,  as  it  is 
cheerfidly  oiFered,  my  humble  endeavours 
to  fulfil  your  wishes.  The  difficulties  to 
wliich  I  have  alluded  sprung  not  from  these 
sources,  but  lay  rather  in  the  perplexity 
wliieh  I  felt  as  to  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able and  interesting  subject  on  wliich  to 
address  you. 

The  able  and  eminently  practical  dis- 
course of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Inman,  en- 
titled "  Directions  for  Medical  Study,"  and 
delivered,  on  a  like  occasion  with  the  pre- 
sent, two  years  ago,  has  shut  me  out  from 
that  important  avenue  of  thought ;  while 
the  no  less  interesting  address,  on  "  The 
Tendency  of  Medical  Studies  to  produce 
Infidelity  and  Immorahty,"  with  wliich 
Dr.  Nevins  opened  our  last  session,  has 
dfiban*ed  me  from  another  inviting  path, 
which  I  might  otherwise  have  felt  inchned 
to  pm-sue.  There  still  lay  open  to  me,  it 
may  be  said,  many  fair  fields  in  medical 
literature  and  science,  from  whose  teeming 
produce  I  might  have  gathered  some 
■wholesome  friuts  for  your  acceptance ;  but 
I  have  withheld  my  foot  from  entering 
them — remembering  that  themes  fraught 
■with  interest  to  those  already  instructed  in 
our  profcjsson  might  not  prove  of  equal 
■value  to  those  who  are  just  entering  upon 
its  study  ;  and  as,  in  an  introductory  lec- 
1  tnre,  such  as  this,  tlie  interest  of  tlie  pupil, 
rather  than  of  the  teacher,  is  to  be  kept  in 
XLViii.— 1247.     Ocf.  24,  1851. 


view,  I  have  preferred  inviting  your  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  wliicli  eqiwUy  concerns 
them  both  ;  and  the  consideration  of 
wliii'h,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  kindness, 
may  tend  to  unite  us  more  cordially  toge- 
ther in  entering  upon  the  labours  of 
another  session. 

Holding  the  office  of  teacher  in  this 
school,  and,  as  such,  occupying  the  respon« 
sible  position  of  an  instructor  of  youth, 
I  have  often  been  led  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship which  subsists  between  teacher 
and  ])upil,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
reciprocal  duties.  There  are  qualities  in  a 
teacher  which  tend  to  arouse  a  pupil's 
energy,  to  command  his  respect,  to  encou- 
rage his  perseverance,  and  to  win  his 
regard ;  and  these,  I  huniblj  conceive,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  instructor  to  cultivate 
in  liimself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
There  are  also  quahties  and  habits  in  a 
pupil  which  are  not  less  pleasing  to  his 
instructor  than  beneficial  to  himself,  aud 
these  it  no  less  becomes  him  to  acquii'O 
aud  to  practise.  To  tliis  subject,  viewed 
in  reference  to  some  of  its  mutual  rela- 
tions, I  now  propose  directing  your  atten- 
tion. The  theme  is  a  difficult  one,  not  less 
from  its  extent  than  from  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  we  may  suppose  to  exist 
with  regard  to  many  of  its  details.  I 
shaU  therefore  content  myself  at  present 
with  oflering  a  few  suggestions  descriptive 
of  some  of  those  quahties  which  it  appears 
to  me  shoidd  characterise  a  teacher,  and 
also  indicating  some  of  those  habits  which 
I  would  wish  to  see  springing  up  and  de- 
veloping themselves  in  the  youth  who  fre- 
quent this  school  as  pupils. 

In  enteruig  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
subject,  or  the  qualities  of  a  teacher,  I 
woidd  beg  to  disclakn,  in  limine,  aU  inten- 
tion of  setting  myself  up  as  the  instructor 
of  my  colleagues.  Some,  from  thefr  years 
and  long  experience  in  tuition,  are  much 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  handle  the 
subject  proposed  for  our  cousideration, 
while  all  are  equally  competent  with  myself 
to  form  an  opinion  regarding  it.  Neither 
would  I  be  mismiderstood  as  meaning  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  the  manner  in 
which  their  instinictions  have  been  hitherto 
conveyed,  or  in  any  degree  to  msinuate 
that  they  do  not  individually  possess  those 
qualities  which  I  may  deem  essential  to  a 
successful  teacher.  The  opinions,  which  I 
state  must  be  regarded  as  simply  my  own, 
and  as  expressive  of  the  spirit  and  temper 
in  which  I  would  wish,  individually,  to 
fulfil  the  office  of  teacher,  and  they  are  to 
be  received  and  judged  of  accor(hng  to 
their  merits.  I  ask  for  them  no  considera- 
tion beyond  what  they  are  worth,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  freely  concede  to  others  the 
right  to  exercise  upon  the  subject  that  in- 
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dependence    of    thought    which    I    hare 
claimed  for  myself. 

The  "  wise  man"  informs  tis  that  it   is 
well   to    be  zealously  affected    in  a  good 
cause ;  and  experience  confirms  the  truth 
of  the  admonition  ;  inasmuch  as  we  find 
that  tlie  most  effective  mode  of  awakening 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  others,  in  any  pur- 
suit which  we  woidd  recommend  to  their 
notice,    is    to    be   ourselves   thorourjhly   in 
earnest.     Gifted  by  nature  with  numerous 
and  varied  sympathies,  more  or  less  lively 
according  to  our  different  temperaments, 
the  siglit    of   strong   emotion  in    another 
tends  to  awaken  a  corresponding  feeling  in 
ourselves  ;  so  that,  from  the  zeal  and  ardour 
exhibited  by  the  pupil,  we  may,   to  a  cer- 
tam  extent,  safely  predicate  how  far  sucli 
qualities  are  possessed  by  the  teacher.     In 
lookmg  back  to  our  own  student  days,  wc 
can  recaU  the  different  feelings  awakened 
in  our  minds,  and  the  various  impressions 
produced  on  our  characters — some  lasting 
as   life  itself— by  the  instructions  of  the 
teachers  through  whose  hands  we  succes- 
sively passed ;  the  kindling  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  awakened  by  one — 
the  calm  resolution  to  face  every  difScidty, 
and  painfully   climb  the  steep   ascent   of 
science,  inspired  by  another — and  the  utter 
indifference,   if  not  loatliing   repugnance, 
with  which  we  gladly  escaped  from  the  didl 
prelections   of  a  third.     I  do  not  say  that 
in  each  and  all  of  such  examples  the  suc- 
cess or  the  failure  is  to  be  wholly  attributed 
to  the  teacher,   and  that  nothing  is  due  to 
the  character,  and  tastes,  and  habits  of  the 
student ;  but  this   I  may  safely  aver,   that 
a  pupil's /r«^  impressions  of  a  new  subject 
of  study,  the  interest  which  he  feels  in  it, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursues  it,  will 
be  materially,  and   perhaps   lastingly,  in- 
fluenced by  the  ardour    and  earnestness 
displayed  by  the  teacher.     Example,  we  all 
know,  is  better  tlian  precept ;  and  there 
are,  in  the  ranks  of  science,  as  in  those  of 
war,  officers  of  the  "go-on,"  as  well  as  of 
the   "  come-on"    class — those   who   would 
urge  their  subalterns  to  efforts  which  they 
do  not  themselves   exemplify,  as   well  as 
those  who  not  only  point  the  way,  but  are 
themselves  ever  foremost  in  the  van.     The 
student,  as  the  soldier,  will  quickly  leani 
to  distinguish  between  these  leaders,  and, 
like  his  comrade  in  war,  will  follow  with 
alacrity,  or  hang  back  in  suspense,  as  the 
one  or  tlie  other  claims  his  obedience. 

Among  the  various  intellectual  features 
which  zeal  and  energy  of  pm-pose  may  ex- 
liibit,  there  is  not,  perhajis,  one  more  use- 
ful to  tlie  possessor,  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  or  in  eommuTiicating  uistruc- 
tion  to  others,  or  which  tends  more 
strongly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  pujjils, 
than  the  power  which  some  men  exliibit  of 


concentrating  their  minds,  fully  and  exclu- 
sively, upon  the  subject  immediately  before 
them.  He  who  is  able  to  discard  from  his 
thoughts  every  disturbing  and  impertinent 
idea,  and,  keeping  his  mental  eye  fixed 
upon  the  object  in.  view,  manifests  in  its 
pursuit  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  ardoiu* 
amounting  to  a  temporaiw  absorption,  is 
sm-e  to  acquii'e  a  command  over  both  his 
subject  and  his  audience  which  it  is  worth 
any  effort  to  obtain.  Tliis  mental  power 
formed  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  bril- 
liant prelections  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  will  probably  be  found,  more  or  less, 
to  distinguish  the  intellectual  efforts  of  all 
)uen  of  genius.  But,  although  allied  with 
genius,  and  a  frequent  characteristic  of 
such  gifted  spirits,  it  is  not  denied  to 
humbler  intellects  :  it  is  a  quality  of  mind 
which  we  may  cultivate  in  oiu'selves,  and 
ajiply,  with  profit  and  success,  in  directing 
the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  others.  I  speak 
with  all  the  more  feel'jig  and  confidence  on 
the  subject,  from  beiag  able  to  trace,  in  my 
own  mind  and  character,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  enduring 
influence  exerted  upon  it  by  the  instruc- 
tions and  example  of  a  preceptor  of  early 
youth,  wlio  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  qualities  wliieh  I  have  attempted  to 
describe.  The  lapse  of  time  may  indeed 
dim  our  memories  of  the  past,  and  growing 
years  tend  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  om" 
youthful  zeal,  but  stdl  these  lessons  of  early 
days  are  not  forgotten,  nor  their  deep  im- 
pressions, graven  as  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
totally  obliterated ;  and  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  many  who  now  hear  me  will,  I 
am  sure,  confirm  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  well- 
known  proverb,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined." 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  quality  which 
must  distinguish  the  successful  teaehei- — 
namely,  a  full  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject-matter  of  his  tuition. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  superfluous 
to  hazard  such  a  statement  as  this  ;  for 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  one  teach  what 
he  docs  not  himself  know.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  it  is  no  inicommon  thing  to 
find  the  chair  of  the  instructor  occupied 
by  one  who  ought  rather  to  assume  the 
lilace  of  the  student,  or  who,  at  least,  has 
set  out  on  the  erroneous  principle  that  the 
best  way  to  learn  a  subject  is  to  begin  to 
teach  it.  In  some  instances,  no  donbt, 
this  method  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful ;  and  he,  who  at  the  begimiing  was  only 
one  lesson  ahead  of  his  pupils,  has  ulti- 
mately qualified  himself  to  bo  a  competent 
and  successful  instructor;  but  such  in- 
stances arc  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  :  and 
no  one  can  honestly  and  conscientiously 
offer  himself  as  a  teacher  who  does  not  feel 
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that  his  pretensions  rest  upon  a  surer  basis 
tlian  tlio  })ivcnriou3  qualificaliou  of  being 
only  a  little  less  ignorant  than  his  pui^ils. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  a  fool 
may  ask  in  a  sentenee  a  question   whieh  it 

»  would  take  a  philosopher  many  i)ages  to 
answer;  anil  in  like  manner,  a  ])U])il  at  the 
outset  of  liis  eareer,  in  a  new  Held  of  study, 
may  propound  a  dillieulty  to  his  preeepti)r, 
which  eould  only  be  simplified  to  the  mind 
of  the  enquirer  by  one  who  was  thoroughly 
versant  with  the  subject.  In  order  to  con- 
vey clear  notions  to  otiiers,  we  nuist  hare 
clear  notions  ourselves ;  and  lie  is  best 
qualified  to  unfold  the  principles  and  prac- 
tical details  of  any  science  wlio  has  most 
tiioroughly  mastei-ed  it  himself.  We  are 
all  aware,  either  by  the  observation  of 
oiu'selves  or  from  om*  experience  of  others, 
of  the  disposition  which  exists  in  many 
minds  to  rest  satisfied  with  imperfect 
knowledge ;  and,  either  from  hidolcnce  or 
inditlerence,  to  come  short  of  that  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  informatioii  which  tlieu' 
abilities  and  opportunity  might  enable 
tbem  to  acquire.  Teachers,  as  well  as 
pupils,  are  not  exempt  from  this  failing, 
and  to  the  former  pertains  the  duty  of 
commending  to  the  latter,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  benefits  which  result  from 
adopting  an  opposite  and  moi'e  self-denying 
course. 

IVothing  can  tend  more  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  pupil  than  the  conviction 
that  his  instructor  is  thoroughly  versant 
with  his  subject,  nor  will  anything  form  a 
better  stimulus  to  his  labour  than  the 
reasonable  hope  that,  by  the  use  of  the 
same  means,  he  may  attain  to  a  knowledge 
as  ample  and  profound  as  he  sees  ex- 
liibited  by  his  master.  With  teacher  as 
with  pupil,  the  aim  must  be  high,  if  either 
woidd  attain  to  eminence  in  the  especial 
object  of  study ;  and  the  instructor  who 
is  satisfied  with  a  mediocrity  of  knowledge 
ha*  no  reason  to  complain  if  liis  pupUs 
aiev^er  rise  above  his  o\va  dreary  level. 

Fuhiess  of  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
frequent  possession  than  a  corresponding 
aeccuracy  of  information  ;  for  while  exten- 
sive reading,  and  a  retentive  memory,  will 
supply  us  with  the  former,  the  attainment 
of  the  latter  demands,  in  adchtion,  much 
painful  and  self-denying  labom*.  Reading 
may  make  the  full  man,  and  speaking  the 
ready  man  ;  but  he  who  would  add  to  this 
two-fold  cord  the  perfect uig  bond  of  accu- 
racy, must  subject  his  mind  to  the  imwel- 
come  discipline  of  patient  thought, — 
analyzing  its  various  contents,  reducing 
them  to  order,  and  assigning  to  each  idea 
its  appropriate  place  and  respective  value. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  quahtics  already 
indicated  as  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
successful  teacher,  and  the  value  of  which, 


I  think,  none  will  deny,  I  will  venture  to 
add  two  others,  one  of  an  intellectual  and 
the  other  of  a  moral  aspect,  which  aro 
scarcely  less  important  and  necessary.  The 
Jirsl  is  paiience  in  cunveying  inslruc/ion, 
and  the  second  is  (he  employment  of  aim- 
plicity  of  lanyiiaye. 

I'atience,  we  know,  is  a  cardinal  virtue, 
and  in  no  circumstances,  perhaps,  is  it 
called  into  livelier  exercise  than  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  Where  the  pupil  is 
docile  and  intelligent,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  teacher  are  received  and  a])prchended 
as  quickly  as  they  can  be  conveyed,  we 
may,  indeed,  find  little  occasion  for  its 
wholesome  restraint ;  but  lot  (he  subject  of 
oiu'  labours  be  idle  or  obdurate,  or  denied 
by  nature  that  aptness  of  comprehension 
whieh  is  bestowed  upon  otliers,  and  prove 
unwilling  or  unable  to  admit  into  his  mind 
those  truths  which  appear  so  simple  and 
clear  to  om*  own,  we  shall  find,  that  to 
achicTe  the  victory  and  attain  the  end  in 
view  there  is  need  of  patience.  And  ia 
looking  back  to  our  own  student  days,  we 
may  gather  many  motives  for  patience  as 
teachers  from  the  memory  of  our  former 
experience  as  pupils.  We  can  recall  the 
lightness  and  frivolity  of  youth,  our  im- 
patience of  restraint,  and  the  chiBculty 
which  we  found  in  apjilying  om*  minds 
steadily  to  any  subject  of  study ;  the  im- 
practicable appearance  presented  at  first 
sight  by  some  new  branch  of  science,  and 
the  almost  hopeless  despair  with  which  we 
may  have  turned  again  and  agaui  from  the 
repvignant  task  of  mastering  its  techni- 
cahties.  These,  and  many  smiilar  remem- 
brances, which  recall  the  difficidties  we 
have  ourselves  contended  with,  must  awaken 
our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
we  instruct,  as  well  as  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  kind  words  and  patient  forbearance 
of  those  teachers  by  whom  we  were  chiefly 
animated  and  encoin-aged  to  vanquish  these 
difficulties. 

Various  branches  of  science,  and  Medi- 
cine not  less  than  any,  prove  distasteful  to 
the  youny  student,  from  the  hard  terms  in 
which  many  of  their  facts  are  expressed, 
and  the  new  and  complex  ideas  which 
meet  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career. 
Much,  therefore,  will  depend  upon  the  pa- 
tient explanations  of  his  instructor,  and 
the  plain  simplicity  of  his  language,  whether 
the  pupil  is  at  once  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened, or  learns  to  find  in  those 
hard  terms,  when  fully  imderstood,  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  meaning  which  he  did 
not  suspect,  and  which  tends  to  fix  them 
indehbly  in  his  memory.  Nor  let  it  bo 
supposed  that  in  thus  adapting  ourselves 
to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  others, 
there  is  any  departure  from  real  dignity, 
or  ought  of  which  a  highly  cultivated  jn- 
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telligcnce  has  reason  to  be  ashamed.  The 
most  exalted  minds,  like  the  most  perfect 
contrivances  of  human  skill,  are  ever  the 
simplest  in  their  structure  and  operations  ; 
and  Dr.  Watts  viewed  it  as  no  derogation 
to  his  lofty  intellect,  to  descend  from  the 
heights  of  severest  pliilosophy,  that  he 
might  accommodate  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion  to  the  capacity  of  infant  minds. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  part  of  my  subject,  and  in  doing  so 
■woidd  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  question 
Tchich,  it  hiimbly  appears  to  me,  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  from  the  instructors 
of  youth,  in  om*  Colleges  and  Schools  of 
Medicine,  than  it  has  usually  received. 
/  allude  to  the  intercourse  maintained  by 
the  teacher  vnth  his  pupil,  and  the  influence 
exerted  upon  him  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
lectnre-rooni. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  to  regard  the 
•tiident  as  simply  the  occupant  of  the 
class-room,  —  to  view  the  duties  of  the 
lecturer  as  limited  to  this  circumscribed 
boundary, — and  to  consider,  that  when  the 
pupil  is  removed  from  these  precincts  of 
learning,  he  is  placed,  not  only  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  instructor's  anthorify,  but 
alienated  even  from  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence. I  am  incHned  to  view  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  When  a  lecturer  has 
to  do  merely  with  a  promiscuous  assembly, 
svich  as  we  see  gathered  around  him  of  an 
evening,  in  our  Mechanics'  Institutes  or 
Collegiate  Schools,  no  dovibt  his  duties 
usually  terminate  with  the  conclusion  of 
his  address  ;  and  he  is  neither  supposed 
nor  required  to  exercise  any  influence  over 
his  audience,  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  brief 
hour  which  has  brought  them  together. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  our  schools 
of  medicine :  the  jjupils  attendant  upon 
our  prelections  are  daily  the  same  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  for  a  succession  of  months, 
and  they  look  up  to  us  as  their  guides  and 
instructors  in  preparing  for  an  honourable 
and  most  responsible  profession.  No  doubt 
they  regard  us,  in  some  measure,  also,  as 
examples  of  what  a  Medical  Practitioner 
ought  to  be  in  the  walk  and  converse  of 
daily  life ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  desi- 
rable that  we  should  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but  out 
of  it,  whatever  influence  we  possess,  in- 
tellectual or  moral,  wliich  is  likely  to 
elevate  their  eharacfors  as  men,  while  it 
adds  to  their  quahfications  as  Medical 
Practitioners. 

I  feel  that  in  making  these  observations 
a  question  has  been  opened  at  once  delicate 
and  difficult ;  for  while  all  who  hear  me 
will  probably  accord  with  the  sentiments 
expressed,  various  opinions  will  be  held 
as  to  the  mode  and  manner,  and  even  the 
possibility,   of  giving  them   effect.      The 


lecturer  may  do  much  to  obtain  a  moral 
influence  over  his  pupil  by  gaining  a  hold 
upon  his  affections,  and  this  he  may  ac- 
complish by  many  little  acts  of  kindness 
and  attention, — by  inviting  his  confidence, 
by  sympathising  with  his  ditficulties,  and 
by  entering  into  his  fature  hopes  and 
prospects  in  the  world ;  in  short,  by  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  student  in  the 
character,  not  merely  of  his  instructor, 
but  of  his  friend.  When  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  the  pupil  may  be  invited  to 
his  house,  where,  in  the  unreserved  inter- 
course of  social  and  domestic  life,  he  may 
cultivate  that  acquaintance  with  his  cha- 
racter and  disposition  wliich  it  is  difB- 
cidt  to  obtain  in  the  more  distant  and 
formal  etiquette  of  the  class-room.  And, 
above  all,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
the  privacy  of  his  retu-ement,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  his  public  duties,  the  instructor 
may  seek  to  reaUze  before  his  pupil,  those 
principles,  and  that  conduct,  which  he 
would  desire  him  to  follow  ;  and  thus  bring 
to  bear  upon  him,  at  all  times,  the  silent 
but  impressive  influence  of  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  few  preceding  remarks  T  have 
addressed  myself  chiefly  to  those  who 
occupy  the  position  of  Teachers  ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to  in- 
dividualize some  of  those  features  of  cha- 
racter, the  possession  of  which,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  appears  to  me  necessary  to 
form  a  sucessfiil  instructor  of  youth.  Let 
us  consider  now,  with  equal  brevity,  some 
of  those  qualities  which,  with  the  same 
limitation,  ought  to,  and  must  be  fomid, 
in  the  successful  student. 

I  confess,  that  to  this  portion  of  my 
theme  I  turn  vrith  peculiar  pleasure.  How 
many  delightful  memories  of  our  early 
years  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
student ;  and  how  many  kindly  sympathies 
does  it  awaken  towards  those  who  are  now 
entering  upon  that  important  period  of 
then*  liveS;  Nor  is  the  interest  diminished 
by  the  recollection  that,  in  a  certain  and 
wider  sense,  we  all  are  students  still ; 
occupying,  it  may  be,  different  stages  on 
the  path  of  knowledge,  for  in  the  growth 
of  the  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  body,  there 
is  the  age  of  infancy,  and  manhood,  and 
mature  years ;  or,  to  compare  it  to  the 
progress  of  tlie  natural  day,  there  is  the 
dawning  light,  the  brilliancy  of  noon,  and 
the  mellowed  lustre  of  evening.  But, 
whether  engaged  in  gathering  wisdom  from 
the  instruction  of  others, — or  exorcising 
our  matiu-er  faculties  in  reading  for  our- 
selves the  book  of  nature, — or,  out  of  tlie 
fulness  of  a  weU-stored  mind,  hnimrting 
tlie  result  of  long  ye.irs  of  patient  tliought 
and  observation,— we  are  students  still, — 
and   hope  to   bear  the   honourable   name 
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while  life  is  spared,  and  opportunity  af- 
forded us  to  adnmce  in  knowledge. 

To  e-iich  ])Upil  present,  us  being  iu  this 
sense  one  of  us,  I  now  therefore  turn,  and 
entreat  his  attention  to  a  few  of  tliose 
qualities  which  I  hope  will  distinguish hin\ 
while  a  member  of  tliis  School,  and  the 
benefieial  conseqiiences  of  which  he  will 
reap,  not  merely  in  present  success,  but  in 
the  wholesome  influence  which  they  will 
exert  upon  his  future  years. 

And  foremost  m  the  rank  of  student 
qualities  I  would  signalize  diligeuce  and 
perseverance.  The  race,  wc  iU'c  told,  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
It  is  not  sudden  flights  of  sjaeed,  or  short 
and  nnsustained  eflbrts  of  strength,  which 
will  in  general  obtain  the  victory  ;  but  far 
oftener  the  prize  is  gi*aspcd  by  him  who 
slowly,  but  siu-elyjpui-sues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  and  putting  forth  whatever  vigour 
he  possesses,  presses  forward,  unrelaxingly, 
to  the  goal. 

In  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  as  of 
material  wealth,  it  is  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  which  maketh  rich ;  and  lie  who 
suffers  not  a  day  to  pass  without  yielding 
its  tribute  to  his  growing  store,  will  find,  at 
the  close  even  of  a  smgle  year,  that  he  has 
accumulated  great  riches.  Even  genius 
itself  uuisl  submit  to  the  dull  monotony  of 
labour,  and  share,  in  this  respect,  the 
ordinary  lot  of  mortals.  Hear  the  testi- 
mony of  one,  expressed  in  lus  own  graphic 
and  nervous  phraseology,  who  himself  exem- 
plified, in  an  eminent  degree,  w'hat  genius, 
linked  with  unremitting  diUigence,  could 
accomplish  :  I  mean  the  late  Dr.  Chal- 
5EEES.*  "  It  is  by  dint  of  steady  labour — 
it  is  by  giving  enough  of  application  to  the 
work,  and  having  time  enough  for  the 
doing  of  it — it  is  by  I'egular  painstaking, 
and  the  plying  of  constant  assiduities, — it 
is  by  these,  and  not  by  any  process  of 
legerdemam, — that  we  secm-e  the  strength 
and  staple  of  real  excellence.  It  was  thus 
that  Demosthenes,  clause  after  clause,  and 
sentence  after  sentence,  elaborated,  and 
that  to  the  uttermost,  his  immortal  ora- 
tions. It  was  thus  that  ISewton  pioneered 
his  way,  by  the  steps  of  an  ascending  geo- 
metry, to  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  ; 
after  which  he  left  this  testimony  behind 
him.  that  he  was  conscious  of  uotlmig  else 
but  a  habit  of  patient  thinking,  w^hich. 
could  at  all  distinguish  him  from  other 
men."  As  an  additional  quickener  to  his 
diUgence,  let  the  pupil  consider  also  the 
importance  of  this  period  of  his  existence  ; 
the  moments  as  they  fly  are  dre-eminently 
to  him  "golden  sands,"  of  iuestinmble 
value,  if  riglitly  employed  ;  but  if  suflered 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmkrs,  by 
W.  Ha.nna,  LL.D.,  vol.  iii.,;p.  11.  Edinburgh  : 
1851. 


to  run  to  waste,  or  squandered  upon 
luiworthy  jjursuits,  it  will  prove  to  him  a 
loss,  which  the  labom's  of  a  lifetime  can 
seldom  retrieve. 

Eut  while  he  is  diligent,  let  liim  seek 
further  to  have  a  me/hod  in  his  diligence. 
There  is,  we  are  told,  "a  time  for  every- 
thing ;"  and  he  will  tui-n  that  precious  but 
fleeting  gift  to  best  account  who  appor- 
tions to  each  passing  hour  its  own  peculiar 
and  appropriate  work.  Indecision  and 
want  of  method  as  to  the  employment  of 
time  is  a  source  of  mucli  daily  waste  ;  let 
the  pupil,  therefore,  wisely  and  conside- 
rately arrange  the  periods  for  study  and 
for  recreation,  and  having  laid  down  liis 
plan,  see  that  it  is  faithfully  and  vigo- 
rously adhered  to.  It  is  by  the  adoption  of 
such  common-place  and  routine  methods  as 
these  that  real  excellence  in  knowledge  is 
obtained ;  and  didl  and  monotonous  as 
they  may  seem,  and  u-ksome  as  they  may  be 
felt  at  firsts  let  me  assure  my  young  friends 
that  the  consciousness  of  daily  progress 
will  speedily  reconcile  them  to  any  self- 
sacrifice  which  this  system  demands. 

But  to  diligence  and  method  in  liis 
work  the  student  must  add  perseverance  ;■ 
mdeed  the  one  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  other ;  for  what  is  perseverance,  but 
only  a  continuity  of  diligence  ?  Rome,  we 
know,  was  not  built  in  a  day ;  and  the 
noblest  monuments  of  human  skill  and 
genius,  whether  intellectual  or  physical, 
have  been  slowly  raised  to  then"  jjroud 
elevation  by  many  apainfidandrc-iterated 
effort.  It  is  not  the  violence  of  the  blow^ 
but  its  frequent  repetition,  wliich  carves  the 
obdurate  stone,  and  moidds  the  unyielding 
metal.  Do  not,  then,  allow  yourselves  to 
be  discom-aged  by  ditRculties  ;  nor,  in  con- 
templatmg  any  effort  to  be  made,  acbuit 
the  word  impussible  into  your  vocabulary. 
What  man  has  done,  man  may  do !"  was 
the  aspiring  maxim  of  a  celebrated  Ameri- 
can Divine,*  and  one  which  he  seemingly 
reduced  to  practice  in  whatever  hs  at- 
tempted. Of  tliis  be  assm-ed,  that  you 
wiU  rarely  meet  with  difliculties  in  your 
career  as  students,  whether  in  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  engage  your  attention,, 
or  in  your  own  minds,  but  what  may  be 
overcome  by  the  exercise  of  a  resolute  and 
persevering  spu-it.  Therefore,  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  tlie  confidence  of 
success,  and  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'' 

Another  feature  iu  the  student's  charac- 
ter, of  great  miportance,  is  regiilaritg  of 
attendance  upon  the  means  of  instruction, 
1)1  acquiiTug  knowledge  from  the  tuition  of 
others,  and  especially  if  it  is  conveyed  in 


*  Rev.  Timothy    Dwight,    LL.D.,    President 

of  Yale  CoUese. 
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the  foiin  of  stated  lectures,  which  are  each 
more  or  less  portions  of  a  system,  the 
pupil,  who  has  a  due  regard  to  his  own 
benefit  will  not  allow  any  break  to  occur 
in  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  He  may, 
indeed,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  loss  by 
private  study,  and  such  an  excuse  is  some- 
times urged  for  the  neglect  of  regular 
attendance  upon  lectures ;  but  he  who 
thus  reasons,  will  be  found  in  general,  to 
consult  rather  his  own  ease  and  con- 
venience than  his  real  profit.  The  fact  of 
his  attendance  upon  lectures  is  in  itself  a 
profession  of  his  ignorance,  as  well  as  of 
his  desire  to  be  informed ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  desultory  and,  per- 
haps, careless  reading  of  a  young  student, 
can  supply  the  place  of  the  condensed  and 
methodised  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  lectures  of  one  who  is  thoroughly 
master  of  his  subject. 

Besides,  if  the  pupil  once  absent  himself 
fi'om  liis  class-room  fi'om  au  insufficient 
cause,  in  all  probability  the  neglect  will  be 
repeated  on  the  plea  of  some  equally 
trifling  excuse ;  and  thus  are  gradually 
formed  those  habits  of  idleness  which  have 
paralyzed  the  efi"orts,  and  blighted  the  pros- 
pects, of  many  a  youth  of  promise.  The 
beginning  of  evil,  whether  in  small  things 
or  great,  is  like  the  letting  out  of  waters, 
and  the  stream  which,  at  its  head,  a  pebble 
might  have  stopped,  becomes,  as  it  swells 
in  its  course,  a  sweeping  and  resistless 
torrent.  Let  me  exhort  my  young  friends 
then,  to  be  regular  in  their  visits  to  the 
class-room,  nor  siiifer  anytliing  short  of  a 
very  m-gent  cause  to  divert  them  from  this 
good  resolution. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  to  be  deriv- 
ed to  himself  from  regular  attendance,  it  is  a 
duty  which  the  pu])il  owes  to  his  teacher. 
The  lectures  to  which  he  hstens  have  been 
prepared  for  his  instruction  at  the  cost  of 
much  painful  labour  both  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  nothing  can  prove  more  dis- 
couraging to  the  teacher  than  the  exhibi- 
tion of  listlessncss,  or  indifference,  on  the 
part  of  a  pupil,  or  to  find  the  place  vacant 
in  the  class-room  which  he  ought  to  fill. 

Under  the  present  head  I  might  have 
appropriately  introduced  some  remarks 
regarding  the  importance  of  taking  notes  of 
the  lectures  which  he  attends,  a  practice 
which  the  pupil  ought  never  to  neglect,  for 
the  most  retentive  memory  is  too  faitlilcss 
to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  minute  detail. 
I  might  also  have  made  a  few  obsei'vations 
upon  the  character  of  the  reading  with 
which  tlie  pupil  ought  to  accompany  the 
hearing  of  lectures,  and  the  manner  in 
wliicli  it  should  be  pursued ;  but  these, 
and  other  matters  of  practical  detail,  liavc 
been  so  well  handled  in  one  of  the  intro- 
ductory discourses  already  refeiTed  to,  that 


I  shall  not  detain  you  by  their  further 
consideration ;  more  especially,  as  tho 
object  proposed  in  this  openmg  lecture  has 
been  rather  to  invite  your  attention  to  cer« 
tain  general  principles,  leaving  the  details, 
which  are  requisite  in  reducing  them  to 
practice,  to  be  filled  in  by  each  individual, 
according  as  circumstances,  and  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  may  suggest.  Let  us 
turn,  therefore,  to  consider  briefly  another 
feature  of  greatest  moment  in  the  chai*acter 
of  a  successful  student  :  I  mean,  the  cuU 
tivaiion  and  maintenance  of  habits  of 
thought. 

The  following  maxims  were  early  im- 
]>ressed  upon  my  own  mind,  and  I  have 
found  their  practical  value  continually  to 
augment  through  many  ])ast  years  of  stu- 
dent hfe ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  entering  upon  a  similar  career,  I  now 
repeat  them.  They  are  these, — ''  Observe 
carefully ;"  "  Read  littlp ;"  •'  Think  much." 
It  is  not  enough — and,  indeed,  I  may  say, 
that  it  is  of  httle  avail — that  the  pupil 
hstens  to  the  prelections  of  his  teacher,  and 
aftei-wards  paces  the  wards  of  au  hospital, 
regarding  with  curious  eye  the  ravages 
which  disease  has  wrought,  if,  when  he  has 
simply  heard  and  seen,  he  considers  that 
his  work  is  done.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  then 
commenced,  and  the  materials  which  he 
has  gathered  by  in  the  eye  and  ear 
must  be  subjected  to  the  analysis  of  patient 
thought. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  adage  asserts,  that 
once  to  wi'ite  is  twice  to  read,  I  feel  assured 
that  he  who  resolutely  thinks  over  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  which  he  has  heard, 
or  the  detaUs  of  a  case  of  disease  wliich  he 
has  witnessed,  will  have  acquired  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matter  of 
each,  than  can  be  gained  by  any  amount  of 
reading  or  writing.  Books  we  cannot 
always  cany  about  with  us,  and  writing 
materials  require  a  suitable  opportmiity  for 
their  employment ;  but  the  brain — that  ac- 
tive instrmnent  of  thought — is  ever  at  hand, 
and  dm'ing  the  waking  hours  of  health  is 
ready  to  put  forth  its  swift  and  versatile 
powers  at  the  magic  touch  of  our  volition, 
Soiiie  pupils  may  be  disposed  to  think 
that  the  more  they  can  see  in  the  way  of 
their  profession  so  much  the  better  ;  and 
no  doubt,  when  the  mind  is  fitted  by  pre- 
vious instruction,  to  know  both  how  and 
what  to  observe,  and  these  observations 
arc  made  the  subject  of  after-thought,  he 
cannot  see  too  much  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  at  every  stage  of  tlie  pupil's  career, 
and  the  young  student  will  find  that  a  little 
knowledge  carefully  considered  is  of  more 
real  value  to  him  than  any  amount  of  in- 
discriminate leaming,  gathered  in  through 
all  the  avenues  of  sense. 

In  mecUtating  upon  what  ho  sees   and 
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hears  of  practiail  detail,  the  pupil's  object 
must  be  to  deduce,  from  these  observa- 
tions, certain  general  principles  appUcable 
to  the  varying  circumstances  and  emergen- 
cies of  iiealth  and  disease  ;  and  these  ho 
can  only  work  out  for  hnuself  by  the  culti- 
vation of  a  constant  liabit  of  reflection. 
Nor  let  him  be  discouraged,  in  seeking  to 
attain  this  habit,  by  the  ditlicnlty  wliicli 
he  encounters  in  restraining  tlie  roving  of 
his  mhid,  and  in  comj)elUng  his  thoughts  to 
run  in  the  channel  of  his  wishes.  "No 
doubt  it  is  diiilcult,  and,  like  all  other 
habits  of  n>al  value  and  utility,  which  arc 
so  often  opposed  to  our  natui-al  inclina- 
tions, is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  exci'- 
cise  of  a  certain  portion  of  self  denying 
effort.  To  be  able  to  tliink,  not  vaguely 
and  cursorily,  but  closely  and  well,  is  to 
bold  in  our  power  the  mightiest  instru- 
ment which  nature  has  conferred  upon  us 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and  often, 
it  must  be  admitted,  the  only  difference 
which  we  can  discern  between  a  wise  man 
and  a  fool  is  this, — that  the  one  has  reflected 
upon  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  while 
the  other  has  not. 

The  last  circumstance  to  wliich  I  shall 
advert  as  chai-acteristic  of  the  successful 
student,  is  one  which,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  described  as  necessarily  appertaining  to 
him,  although  it  wiU  assvn-edly  distinguish 
the  conduct  of  every  one  who  has  a  due 
regard  for  his  own  interest  and  benefit.  I 
mean,  choosing  for  his  intimate  companions 
those  who  are  wiser  and  better  than  himself. 

Solomon  tells  us,  that  "  he  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise  ;"  and  although, 
in  the  promiscuous  communion  of  the  class- 
room, tlie  pupil  must  necessarily  be  brought 
into  contact  witli  many  who  do  not  possess 
this  character,  it  is  by  no  means  needful 
that  he  should  seek  to  unite  himself  to  any 
such  by  the  ties  of  familiar  friendship. 
*'  Show  me  a  man's  friends,"  as  some  one 
has  well  and  Avisely  remarked,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  man  is  himself."  Our 
character  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse,  is  deeply  and  lastingly 
influenced  by  the  character  of  those  whom 
we  adopt  for  our  associates ;  and,  as  the 
bent  of  man's  depraved  nature  will  ever 
induce  him  to  follow  the  evil  rather  than 
the  good,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment,  to 
his  comfort  now,  and  his  peace  hereafter, 
that  he  should  sedulously  eschew  whatever 
would  tend  to  lead  him  astray,  while  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  daily  life  whatever 
he  feels  would  kindle  his  ardour  and 
strengthen  his  resolution  in  following  what 
is  good. 

There  is  no  calamity  which  can  overtake 
a  young  student,  the  results  of  which  I  so 
much  dread,  as  his  falhng  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  associates ;  it  conduces  to 


idleness,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  and 
too  often,  alas !  precipitates  him  down  that 
fatal  descent,  the  end  of  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  these  startling  words,^"  The 
companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 
Let  me  t  lien  counsel  my  yovuig  friends,  as 
they  value  tlieu-  reputation,  their  peace, 
and  their  liappincss,  to  walk  with  the  wise. 
Eut,  in  addition  to  a  judicious  selection  of 
companions,  let  me  urge  the  pupil  who  is 
zealous  for  distinction,  to  aim  at  a  lofty 
standard  of  attainment.  It  is  the  quaint 
but  pithy  remark  of  an  old  writer,  that  "  he 
shoots  highest  who  aims  at  the  stars." 
Grovelling  pursuits,  and  an  indolent  con- 
tentment with  humble  mediocrity,  will 
never  raise  hiin  to  tliosc  heights  of  excel- 
lence to  which  he  shoidd  aspire ;  nor  let 
him  be  discouraged,  if,  while  esclauuing  in 
the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  "  meliora  peto  pro- 
boque,"  he  shoidd  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge,  that  in  science,  as 
in  morals,  "  deteriora  sequor." 

While  dihgcnt  in  the  jjrosecution  of  liis 
strictly  professional  studies,  let  him  not 
wholly  forget  the  light  and  adornment  to 
be  derived  irom  some  acquaintance  with 
the  science  and  literature  of  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  To  qualify  himself, 
indeed,  for  the  duties  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner is  and  ought  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  labours ;  but  the  fulfilment  of  this 
purpose  is  not  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  those  subordinate  accomplish- 
ments which  ai-e  becoming  a  gentleman, 
and  a  member  of  an  intelhgent  social  com- 
mimity.  The  study  of  mechcine,  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
learned  professions,  holds  out  inducements 
to  the  acquisition  of  varied  knowledge  ;  for, 
independently  of  the  benefit  of  a  previous 
general  education  so  much  to  be  deside- 
rated before  entering  iipon  the  study  of  any 
special  pursuit,  the  mere  professional  cur- 
riculum wliich  is  required  for  a  degree  de- 
mands anacquauitancewith  several  branches 
of  science — as  Botany,  Chemistry,  aud  Na- 
tural History— which  may  usefully  and 
agreeably  engage  the  leism'e  hours  of  the 
practitioner  m  after  years. 

I  woidd  not  be  misunderstood  as  recom- 
mendhig  to  the  pupil  to  distract  his  mind 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  variety  of  superficial 
notions,  or  to  devote  to  subjects  wholly 
foreign  to  his  profession  any  important  part 
of  that  precious  time  which  he  will  find 
only  too  short  for  all  he  has  to  learn ;  but 
I  do  recommend  him,  both  as  pupil  now 
and  practitioner  hereafter,  to  cidtivate  a 
taste  for  general  knowledge.  For  the  lack 
of  this  source  of  mental  interest  and  en- 
lightenment, we  see  many  in  riper  years 
sink  down  to  the  character  of  the  mere 
professional  dnidge,  whose  ideas  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  records  of  cases,  and 
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•whose  fancy  cannot  soar  beyond  his  potions 
and  his  pills. 

But  further,  and  finally,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  practice  of  a  profession  which 
has  for  its  object  the  mitigation  of  human 
sufiering, — which  introduces  liLin  mto  the 
privacy  of  domestic  hfe,  and  lays  open  to 
his  view  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  feUow  men,— let  the  student 
ctiltivate  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  position,  and  a  humble  reliance  upon 
Almighty  Power,  to  sustain  and  guide  liim 
in  the  deUcate  and  difficult  path  which  it 
will  often  be  his  lot  to  pursue. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom,  per- 
haps, in  touchmg  upon  the  subject  of  the 
medical  profession  in  addresses  such  as  this, 
to  hold  up  to  the  student  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  its  pleasures,  its  houours,  and  its 
rewards,  and  to  conceal  from  his  view  the 
trials,  the  difficulties,  and  the  discourage- 
ments, in  which  he  will  probably  be  called 
more  largely  to  share.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  are  dependent  solely  upon  their  prac- 
tice for  support,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  career,  especially  at  the  outset,  is 
often  attended  with  much  that  is  painful : 
the  drudgei"}'  which  must  be  undergone, 
both  of  body  and  mind  ;  the  trials  to  which 
a  man  of  sensitive  feehngs  will  be  subjected, 
from  the  rudeness  of  one,  the  meanness  of 
another,  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  thii'd ; 
and  the  doubtful  anxiety  in  which  he  may 
long  be  held  as  to  whether  he  will  succeed 
at  all  in  earnmg  a  subsistence ; — these,  and 
many  other  kindred  particulars  wliich  I 
forbear  to  enumerate,  constitute  a  burden 
which  many,  I  am  persuaded,  would  never 
have  taken  up,  had  they  known  beforehand 
how  heavy  it  was  to  bear.  And  even  in 
more  prosperous  circumstances,  when  the 
avocations  of  the  practitioner  bring  Mm 
chiefly  in  contact  vrith  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  and  the  pecuniary  gains  have  be- 
come more  abundant,  there  is  stiU  much 
anxiety  to  be  endured,  although  it  may 
arise  from  other  causes  than  tliose  which 
gave  it  birth  m  his  earlier  struggles ;  while, 
as  servant  of  the  public,  he  must  be  ever 
ready  at  its  call  to  sacrifice  his  case,  and  to 
peril  his  hfe,  in  ministering  to  those  who 
may  demand  his  aid. 

But,  having  glanced  at  the  shade,  let  us 
also  look  at  the  sunshine ;  for  the  picture 
has  a  bright  side  as  well  as  a  dark  one ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  many  sunilar  cu'cumstances, 
what  the  poet  has  so  gracefully  sung  holds 
equally  true : — 

*'  The  gloomiest  day  hatU  gfleatns  of  lig^ht ; 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it, 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  niijht 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 
*•  Despair  is  never  quite  despair, 

Nor  life,  nor  death,  the  future  closes ; 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 
Will  hope  and  fancy  twine  their  roses." 


Yes :  the  picture  is  not  all  gloom,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  its  pleasm-es,  it» 
honours,  and  its  rewards,  even  in  this  Hfe, 
such  as  every  man  possessed  of  an  en- 
lightened and  rightly-constituted  mind  is 
alile  to  appreciate ;  although  to  the  selfish, 
the  covetous,  and  the  man  of  mere  worldly 
ambition,  they  may  ofttimes  appear  of  but 
little  value. 

It  ofiers  not  wealth  in  golden  streams, 
but  it  presents  the  fan*  prospect  of  an 
honourable  competence,  and  abundant  op- 
portunity of  growing  rich  in  deeds  of  bene- 
volence. The  ennuie  and  the  coronet  are 
not  likely  to  adorn  the  person  or  grace  the 
brow  of  the  medical  pi-actitioncr ;  nor  does 
he  seek  the  honours  which  wait  upon  fame 
and  pubhc  applause ;  but  in  his  secret  and 
silent  ministrations^ — in  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  and  by  the  couch  of  death — his 
office  invests  lum  with  truest  dignity ; 
while,  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  his 
patients,  he  may  enjoy  a  reputation  which 
the  wise  commend,  and  his  own  conscience 
approves.  What  the  world  calls  pleasure 
may  not  attend  his  steps,  and  his  unobtru- 
sive path  oft  hcs  through  scenes  of  sufiering 
and  of  woe  ;  but  is  there  no  pleasure,  think 
you,  in  seeing  the  tear  of  gratitude  tremble 
in  the  sick  man's  eye,  whom  he  has  soothed 
by  his  kindness,  and  benefited  by  his  skill ; 
in  watchuig  tlie  glow  of  health  kindhng 
once  more  upon  some  pallid  cheek ;  or  the 
weary  step  of  weakness  givmg  place  to  the 
elastic  movements  of  returning  vigour? 
Yes  :  medicine  has  its  rewards,  more  to  be 
prized  than  any  that  wealth  can  jim'chase, 
or  a  world-wide  fame  bestow ;  and  I  envy 
not  the  man  who  is  insensible  to  their 
value,  nor  deems  them  worthy  of  his  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain. 

Guided,  then,  by  these  principles,  and 
cxemphfying  that  conduct  wliich  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  and  animated  by 
the  hope  which  happdy  prevails  m  every 
youthful  bosom,  let  the  pupil  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  his  profession  now,  and 
anticipate  the  practice  of  its  active  duties 
hereafter;  and,  in  looking  back  from  the 
close  of  a  busy  earthly  career,  and  forward 
in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  he 
will  enjoy  tlie  peace  which  flows  from  the 
conviction  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain, 
neither  spent  his  strength  for  nought. 


lETTSOMIAN   PEOFESSOBS  0¥  THE  StEDICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  FOK  1851-2. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  held  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  Hancock  and  Dr.  Forbes  Win- 
slow  were  elected  Lettsomian  Professors  for 
the  Session  1851-2,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  and  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees,  whoso  term  of 
office  expires. 
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By  Edwaijjj  Ballard,  M.D. 

Late  Physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  Royal  General 
Dispensary,  &c. 

[Continued  from  pap^e  281.] 


Dilatation  of  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts 
— calculus  of  the  gall  bladder — Dis- 
eases of  the  pancreas — infiammation — 
.  cancer  —  displacement  —  Diseases    of 
the  spleen — displacement — signs  of  en- 
larged  spleen — congestion — inflamma- 
tion—  cancer — hydatid     disease  — 
Diseases  of  the  kidney — displacement 
—  signs   of  renal   enlargement  ^pye- 
litis— hydronephrosis — cysts    of   kid- 
ney —  cuncer  —  tubermlons  disease — 
calculi  —  atrophy,  ^-c.  —  Diseases  of 
the  ureter—  Enlargement  of  the  supra- 
renal capsule. 
Dilatation  of  the  gall  bladder,  when 
moderate  in  extent,  and  when  the  liver 
itself  does  not  descend  below  the  mar- 
gin of  tlie  ribs,  may  only  present,  as   a 
visible  sign  of  its  existence,  a  deficiency 
of  depression  beneath  the  margin  of  the 
right  false    ribs.      When    gi-eatly   en- 
larged,   however,    the  fulness    of   the 
abdomen   may,   as  in  hepatic   disease, 
become  general,  and  then  there  may  be 
added   a  special  bulging  of  the  lower 
ribs  upon  the  right  side,  as  well  as  a 
comparatively  greater    fuhiess    of  the 
whole  right  side  of  tlie   abdomen.     It 
produces    also   a    palpable    superficial 
tumour,  whose  situation  will  vary  with 
its  size,  and  with  the  position  and  size 
of  the  liver.     When  the  liver  has  not 
materially  extended  beyond  the  margin 
of  the   ribs,  the  tumour  is   perceived 
either  as  a  rounded  projection  beneath 
them,    or,    where    the    edge    of     the 
liver  can  be  felt,  deviating  from  its  even 
lower  margin.     When  small,  it  is  com 
monly   situated  somewhere  above  the 
level    of  the    umbilicus,    and    almost 
always  to  the  right  of  the  median  line, 
but  where  there  is  much  enlargement  or 
descent  of  the  liver,  whether  from  the 
abuse  of  stays  or  from   chest  disease, 
the  gall  bladder  of  course  descends  with 
it,  and  may  be  found  forming  a  tumour 
below  the  navel  and  at  the  middle  line. 
Unless  care  be  taken  in  determiuinsr  its 


relations,  tlio  nature  of  a  tumour  here, 
witli  the  characters  about  to  bo  noted, 
might  be  mistaken.  Its  size  varies  from 
being  only  just  percejitiblc  to  one  which 
may  occujiy  a  large  part  of  the  abdomen. 
It  may  e.\teud  from  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  into  the  right  lumbar  or  iliac 
region,  and  into  the  umbilical  and  epi- 
gastric regions  on  tbe  one  hand,  while 
it  may  almost  reach  to  the  pelvis  on  the 
other.  When  not  veiy  greatly  distended, 
the  tumour  may  be  readily  defined  to 
be  pyriform  in  shape,  the  widest  part 
downwards,  and  it  may  often  be  em- 
braced between  tbe  finger  and  thumb. 
Its  margin  will  feel  evenly  rounded,  and 
its  surface  even,  smooth,  and  pohshed.  It 
sometimes  presents  a  considerable 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  fingers,  but 
is  mostly  more  or  less  elastic,  and  is, 
when  large,  soft  and  fluctuating ;  the 
readiness  with  wbich  the  fluctuation  is 
felt  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  of  the 
tissues  intervening  between  it  and  the 
hand.  Gentle  and  continued  pr*>ssure 
may  occasionally  overcome  the  obstacle 
to  the  exit  of  its  contents,  and  it  will 
consequently  be  felt  to  subside  under 
the  hand;  but  although  the  temptation 
to  squeeze  it  be  great,  and  the  convic- 
tion perhaps  firm  that  such  pressm'e 
would  be  effectual  to  empty  the  sac,  yet 
to  give  way  to  this  feeling  might  result 
in  the  rupture  of  the  bladder,  thinned 
by  the  distension  it  has  undergone.  The 
position  of  the  tumour  does  not  vaiy 
with  the  altered  position  of  the  patient^ 
remaining  the  same  after  he  has  been 
lying  for  any  length  of  time  upon  his 
left  side.  Occasionally,  howevei-,  though 
the  tumour  does  not  lessen  or  disappear, 
it  may  change  its  place  a  little.  It  has 
been  occasionally  observed  to  be  most 
apparent  when  the  patient  lies  upon 
the  back,  becoming  less  so  on  his 
assuming  the  erect  or  sitting  posture. 
Percussion  over  the  dilated  gall  bladder 
elicits  a  dulness  continuous  \\ith  the 
superficial  dulness  of  the  liver ;  where 
it  lies  in  contact  with  intestine  con- 
taining air,  the  "  humoric  sound"  may 
be  elicited,  but  to  ascertain  this  the 
examination  must  be  repeated  at  dif- 
ferent times  dming  the  day,  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  force.  A  dilated  gaE 
bladder  may  open  by  ulceration  like  an 
abscess  upon  the  mucous  or  serous  sur- 
faces of  the  abdomen,  in  which  case 
subsidence  of  the  tumour  will  occur. 
Distended  gall  bladder  is   capable  cf 
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being  confounded  with  abscess  and 
hydatids  of  the  liver.  It  is  distinguish- 
able from  abscess  by  its  quicker  forma- 
tion, its  circumscribed  and  easily 
defined  form,  and,  when  it  fluctuates,  by 
this  sign  occurring  throughout  its  ex- 
tent, and  often  appearing  coincidently 
with  the  tumour  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  hepatic  abscess  presents  indura- 
tion as  a  character  of  its  tumour  prior 
to  its  fluctuating ;  the  soft  and  fluctuat- 
ing spot  is  mostly  sun-ounded  by 
induration,  and  there  is  oedema  of  the 
integuments  where  pointing  is  about  to 
occur.  Itis  also  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver,  which 
may  produce  a  circumscribed  tumour  in 
the  same  situation ;  it  is  distinguished 
from  this,  however,  by  its  quicker 
growth,  its  pyriform  shape,  and  per- 
haps by  its  more  perfect  fluctuation. 
The  hydatic  iremitus,  if  present,  will 
sliow  tiie  existence  of  the  parasites,  but 
it  will  not  follow  even  when  this  is 
ascertained  that  the  hydatid  disease  is 
in  the  liver,  as  the  gall  bladder  itself 
may  in  rare  instances  contain  them. 

Dilatation  of  the  hepatic  and  common 
bile  ducts  has  been  knowTi  to  produce 
swelling  and  tumour  occupying  the 
epigastric  and  right  hypochondriac 
regions,  extending  below  the  umbilicus, 
and  manifesting  very  distinct  fluctuation 
at  the  most  prominent  part,  a  little  be- 
low the  ensiform  cartilage  and  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 

Ca/cultis  of  the  gall  bladder  is  not 
indicated  by  any  of  the  signs  of  enlarge- 
ment. "When  the  bladder  reaches  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  when  at  the 
same  time  the  calculi  are  numerous  and 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  thin,  it  is 
possible  that  some  calculous  grating 
may  be  felt  on  pressure,  or  heard  diu'- 
ing  strong  expiration  on  application  of 
the  stethoscope.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation may  occur,  and  both  pus  and 
calculi  be  discharged  upon  the  surface, 
or  at  the  iimbilicus.  They  may  also 
make  their  way  into  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  and  be  discharged  by  vomiting 
or  stool.  A  single  largo  calculus  has 
has  been  observed  to  found  a  solid  and 
firm  tumour  apparently  in  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  through  which  it  has  made 
its  way  from  the  gall  bladder  by  ulce- 
ration. 

Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 
The  depth  at  which  the  pancreas  lies 
^om  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdo- 


men renders  the  determination  of  its 
])hysical  condition  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  often  quite  impossible.  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  organ,  however,  are  some- 
times to  be  discovered,  where  emacia- 
tion lias  proceeded  to  some  extent,  but 
in  order  to  be  reached  by  the  fingers 
the  stomach  must  be  empty,  and  the 
bowels  recently  and  fully  evacuated. 
Sometimes  these  enlargements  are  best 
felt  when  the  patient  is  jilaced  on  the 
hands  and  knees. 

Inflammation  of  the  pancreas  may 
produce  a  ])alpable  tumour,  deeply 
seated  and  obscurely  felt  at  the  epi- 
gastrium, but  commonly  no  evidence  of 
this  condition  is  afforded  by  physical 
examiiiatiou.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
observed  when  abscess  has  occurred. 

Cancer  has  been  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
the  pancreatic  tumours  which  have  been 
recorded.  When  involving  the  duo- 
denum, pyloric  extremity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  meso-colon,  •  there  maybe 
local  projection  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  tumoar 
is  only  evident  to  the  touch.  It  is 
generally  situated  deeply  somewhere 
above  the  umbilicus  and  near  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  body,  but  when  very 
large  has  extended  crosswise  to  the 
right  or  left  hypochondrium,  or  the 
riglit  or  left  flank.  It  may  not  always 
but  only  occasionally  be  felt,  according 
to  the  state  of  fulness  of  the  stomach 
and  colon.  Its  form  may  be  rounded 
or  flattened,  and  its  inferior  border  may 
sometimes  be  distinctly  circumscribed  ; 
its  surface  may  be  moderately  smooth, 
or  obscurely  knotty  or  iiregular :  in  all 
cases  its  fixity  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk  is  remarkable.  In  most  cases 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  regular  pulsation 
synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole, 
and  giving  to  the  hand  the  idea  of  a  hard 
substance  being  forced  up  by  the  beat- 
ing of  the  aorta  behind  it.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Sandwith  the  pulsa- 
tion was  evident  below  the  cartilages 
of  the  left  false  ribs,  in  consequence  of 
the  splenic  artery  being  involved  in  the 
disease.  An  arteriid  bellows  murmur 
is  also  commonly  audible  over  the  seat 
of  jndsation.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Fletcher's, 
this  was  heard  in  the  recumbent  posture 
only,  but  was  inaudible  when  the 
l)ationt '(tas  placed  semierect :  the  epi- 
gastric pulsation  was  diminished  at  tiie 
same  time,  and  there  was  no  bi-uit  audi- 
ble over  the  s])ine.  The  position  of  the 
stomach  and    colon    in   front  of  the 
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tumour  will  occasion  resonance  over  its 
scat.  Where  cancer  of  tlie  pancreas 
involves  tlie  tissues  surrounding  llie 
vena  porta;  and  vena  cava,  there  may  bo 
so  mucli  ascites  as  entirely  to  obscure 
the  evidence  of  even  considerable  en- 
largement. 

When  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  dis- 
placed downwards  by  the  abuse  of  stays, 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  liver 
elongated  in  the  same  direction,  the 
latter  may  exhibit  over  its  dulncss  a 
jialpable  tumour  due  to  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  between  it  and  the  hunbar 
curve.  I  have  known  such  a  tumour, 
apparently  of  the  liver,  to  pulsate  for- 
wards and  to  transmit  to  the  ear  both 
sounds  of  the  heart.  The  tail  of  the 
pancreas  may  be  the  displaced  part, 
uescemVing  with  a  displaced  spleen,  so 
as  to  give  the  organ  a  vertical  direction  ; 
the  position  of  the  spleen  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  palpation,  and  wliere  symp- 
toms of  strangulation  coincide  it  is  well 
to  recollect  that  this  displacement  of 
the  pancreas  may  accompany  it,  and  be 
the  strangulating  cause.  In  all  pro- 
bability, however,  it  would  he  too  much 
concealed  by  the  distended  intestinal 
convolutions  to  be  recognised  in  its  new 
position  by  any  physical  signs. 

Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

Displacement  of  the  spleen  is  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  Wherever  it 
may  be,  its  dulness  will  on  the  most 
careful  and  repeated  exploration  be 
found  wanting  over  its  accustomed  seat. 
If  the  displacement  be  upwards,  its  dul- 
ness will  be  found  higher  up  on  the  side 
of  the  chest,  as  occurs  when  pressure  is 
exerted  on  it  by  gaseous  or  fluid  accu- 
mulations in  the  abdomen.  When  dis- 
placed downwards  it  may  be  found  as  a 
palpable  tumour  as  low  even  as  the  left 
iliac  region,  and  unless  adherent  in  its 
new  situation  will  be  moveable,  and 
may  even  alter  its  position  somewhat 
with  changes  iu  the  posture  of  the 
patient. 

Signs  of  enlarged  spleen. — According 
to  the  size  and  position  of  the  organ, 
there  will  be  visible  more  or  less  fulness 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abdo 
minal  wall,  palpable  also  to  the  hand 
passed  over  the  left  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  fulness  may  engage  the  left 
hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions, 
and  the  left  lower  ribs  may  be  bulged 
outwards.  When  very  large,  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen  may  protrude,  the  j»ro- 


mincnce  of  the  left  side  still  visibly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  right.  The  pro- 
minence of  the  wall  may  be  rendered 
still  more  api)areutby  the  gravitation  of 
tlie  tumour  on  j)lacing  the  jiatient  on 
the  hands  and  knees.  On  measurement, 
the  leftside  of  the  trunk  will,  according 
to  the  height  of  tlie  tumour,  be  equal  to 
that  of  tlie  right,  or  may  exceed  it. 
According  to  tlie  size  of  the  organ  also, 
the  movements  of  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  and  of  the  lower  ribs  will  be 
restrained.  When  only  enlarged  to  a 
small  extent,  the  spleen  produces  no 
palpable  tumour,  but,  as  it  increases,  its 
lower  extremity  is  to  be  felt,  on  pressing 
upwards  beneath  the  margin  of  the  ribs 
a  little  posterior  to  the  vertical  line  of 
the  nijijile,  as  a  rounded  surface  which. 
is  perceived  to  be  somewhat  moveable. 
The  regular'  increase  of  the  spleen  in  all 
directions  renders  it  practicable  to 
infer  from  the  portion  felt  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  organ.  Where  there  is 
much  more  enlargement,  the  tumour  it 
occasions  is  perceived  resisting  the  hand 
as  far  forwards  as  the  median  line,  and 
downwards  as  far  as  the  ilium,  and  to 
be  placed  very  superficially.  When 
very  large,  it  may  lie  obliquely  across 
the  abdomen,  and  even  be  felt  in  the 
right  flank  and  iliac  fossa,  as  well  as  in 
the  corresponding  regions  on  the  left 
side ;  the  descent  and  altered  position  of 
the  organ  arising  from  gravitation  per- 
mitted bj^  the  character  of  its  ])eritoneal 
attachments.  It  is  also  readily  move- 
able by  the  hands,  and  its  weight  may 
be  estimated  by  causing  it,  on  altering 
the  position  of  the  patient,  to  rest  upon 
them.  Its  form  is  mostly  cblong,  and 
its  surface  smooth.  Its  anterior  edge, 
which  is  commonly  very  easily  defined, 
is  sharpish,  and  mostly  feels  notched  and 
fissm-ed,  the  fingers  being  capable  of 
being  introduced  beneath  it.  I  have 
known  it  descend  quite  into  the  pelvis, 
and  extend  upwards  from  it  as  high  as 
to  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  its  upper  margin  being  jialpable 
and  irregularly  lobulated.  In  this  case 
it  resembled  an  ovarian  enlargement. 
I  have,  however,  never  known  it  rise  as 
high  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  left. 
The  resistance  to  the  baud  occurs  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  palpable  tumour, 
and  is  never  crossed  by  a  yielding  por- 
tion. The  consistence  of  an  enlarged 
spleen  varies :  it  commonly  feels  quite 
baixl,  but  sometimes  gives  rise  over  its 
extent  of  resistance  to   a  sense  of  flue- 
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tuation,  on  mauipulating  in  the  manner 
employed  to  elicit  this  sign  in  ascites. 
It  is  distinguished,  however,  from  the 
fluctuation  of  fluid  by  a  push  given 
with  the  flat  hand  to  the  tumour  on 
one  side  being  perceived  on  the  oppo- 
site as  the  impulsion  of  a  solid  body. 
According  to  the  height  to  which  an 
enlarged  spleen  rises  into  the  chest,  it 
destroys  the  tactile  vocal  vibration,  and 
may  raise  the  seat  of  impulse  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart  as  high  as  the  fourth 
intercostal  space.  A  pulsation  may  be 
occasionally  felt  in  a  splenic  tumour  as 
in  a  hepatic  tumour,  by  communication 
from  the  aorta  behind  it.  In  cases  of 
moderate  enlai'gement  it  can  only  be 
detected  by  percussion,  which  will  be 
dull  over  ail  the  parts  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  wall.  Wlien  there 
is  palpable  tumour  and  the  organ  is  not 
displaced,  its  dulness  will  extend  up- 
wards to  the  left,  to  become  continuous 
with  that  over  the  natural  seat  of  the 
spleen,  no  intestinal  resonance  ever 
intersecting  it.  Sometimes  the  dulness 
rises  high  up  upon  the  wall  of  the  chest. 
A  continuous  venous  murmiu'  is  some- 
times heard  over  an  enlarged  spleen  ;  a 
common  seat  of  it  is  at  the  right  edge 
of  the  tumour,  below  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage. In  a  case  in  which  I  observed  it, 
it  was  increased  in  loudness  with  each 
inspiration  and  each  systole  of  the  heart, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  palpable 
thiill.  I  have  also  met  with  a  murmur 
accompanying  each  arterial  pulse  in  the 
left  iliac  region,  where  the  enlarged 
organ  has  extended  so  low  as  this. 
Where  splenic  enlargement  encroaches 
upon  the  left  chest,  it  destroys  the 
respiratory  murmur  over  its  situation, 
■while  an  exaggerated  breath  sound  may 
become  audible  over  the  infra-clavi- 
cular and  supra  scapular  regions.  It  is 
very  common  for  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  to  be  coincident  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver;  the  former  cannot 
then  take  so  oblique  a  position  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  done,  and  a  non- 
resistant  sulcus  may  be  Iclt  between  the 
organs,  which  will  allow  a  finger  or 
more  to  lie  in  it,  and  which  is  resonant 
on  percussion.  I  have  sometimes  found 
this  sulcus  absent,  and  the  edge  of  the 
liver  overla])ping  and  obscuring  the 
anteiior  edge  of  the  spleen ;  in  this  case 
the  abdomen  has  presented  a  tumour 
reaching  quite  across  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  line  of  union  of  the  two 
organs  may  tlien  be  judged  of  by  careful 


palpation  of  the  lower  edge,  when  two 
notches  may  be  felt, — that  to  the  right 
being  the  interlobular  notch  of  the  liver, 
and  the  next  to  it  passing  towards  the 
left  being  the  result  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  edges  of  the  two  organs.  En- 
largement of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
may  be  confounded  with  an  enlarged 
spleen :  it  may  be  distinguished  by  trac- 
ing its  dulness  to  be  continuoiis  into 
the  right  hypochondrium,  and  by  trac- 
ing down  its  lower  edge,  by  percussion 
and  palpation,  in  a  curve  towai'ds  the 
right  side. 

Congestion  of  the  spleen  often  pro- 
duces only  such  an  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment as  is  discoverable  by  percussion, 
but  where  it  has  been  frequently  re- 
peated, and  become  chronic,  or  accom- 
panied by  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue,  it 
is  indicated  by  signs  of  great  Enlarge- 
ment. In  simple  congestion,  rapid 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  aa 
measured  by  percussion,  may  be  noticed 
under  the  operation  of  remedies.  Where 
the  organ  has  become  gi-eatly  increased 
by  congestion,  palpation  should  be 
gently  performed,  and  not  repeated  un- 
necessarily, since  it  becomes  sometimes 
so  soft  as  to  burst  under  tritliug  pres- 
sure, or  even  sometimes  spontaneously. 
The  resistance  oflered  by  muscular  con- 
traction often  renders  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  consistence  of  the  tumour. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  may  ter- 
minate in  abscess,  which  is  commonly 
unrecognised  until  it  has  burst  and 
evacuated  its  contents,  which  it  may  do 
into  any  of  the  situations  where  hepatic 
abscess  may  burst.  It  has  been  known 
to  burrow  between  the  layers  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  point  and 
burst  at  the  umbilicus.  When  burst- 
ing into  the  serous  sacs  it  will  produce 
the  same  signs  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  similiU'  amount  of  liquid  in  the 
same  situation. 

Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  a  rai'e  affection, 
in  which  the  enlargement  is  less  regular 
than  in  the  other  forms  of  disease,  the 
form  of  the  organ  being  more  or  less 
altered.  It  may,  indeed,  not  be  ma- 
terially enlarged  at  all,  but,  when  it 
does  form  a  palpable  tumour,  its  sur- 
face will  bo  found  to  be  uneven  and 
nodulated,  and  on  percussion  the  out- 
line of  the  dulness  will  not  represent 
the  oval  form  of  other  simpler  kinds 
of  erdargement. 

Hydatid  disease  of  the  spleen  cannot 
often  be  distinguished  from  the  develop- 
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ment  of  hydatids  in  the  folds  of  perito- 
neum about  the  organ,  especially  in 
the  gastro-splenic  ligament.  Its  irre- 
gular I'orin,  however,  will  distinguish 
it  from  the  ordinary  enlargements, 
while  it  is  distinguishahle  from  caneer 
by  the  greater  evenness  of  the  surface, 
or,  if  the  latter  jyreseut  elevations,  by 
the  greater  similarity  in  tlieir  size. 
"When  present,  the  hydatie  fremitus  will 
be  distinctive. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

Displacement  of  the  kidney. —  I'his 
may  occur  independently  of  disease  of 
the  organ  itself.  As  iu  displacement 
of  the  spleen,  its  didness  will  be  wanting 
in  its  natural  situation,  unless  it  be 
conjoined  with  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  or  liver,  or  of  the  suprarenal 
capsule.  One  form  of  displacement  I 
hare  already  alluded  to  in  which  it 
produced  a  palpable  moveable  tumour 
on  the  left  side,  partly  covered  by  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs.  A  more  common 
displacement,  however,  is  that  towards 
the  pelvis,  and  tlie  organ  may  form  a 
tumour  by  Ipng  entirely  in  the  iliac 
fossa ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  it  is 
only  the  lower  end  of  the  organ  which 
can  be  felt  there.  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  organ  can  sometimes  be  felt,  and 
enables  the  observer  readily  to  recognise 
the  nature  of  the  tumour;  its  position, 
however,  is  in  these  cases  commonly 
altered  ;  the  upper  portion  of  tiie  organ 
is  depressed,  and  the  hilus  is  felt 
directed  upwards.  Healthy  kidneys, 
which  lie  low  enough  in  the  loins  to  be 
manipulated,  may  be  occasionally  so 
loosely  connected  by  their  surrounding 
cellular  attachments  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  moved  np  and  down  by  the 
observer  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  so 
along  the  side  of  the  spine. 

Signs  of  renal  enlargement. — In  the 
minor  degrees  of  enlargement,  such  as 
occur  in  congestion  and  some  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  no  external 
sign  is  presented  to  tlie  eye  ;  but  careful 
palpation,  as  directed  for  the  discovery 
of  the  healthy  organ,  will,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  discover  the 
lower  part  of  it  broader  and  more  pro- 
minent than  in  health,  and  sometimes 
descending  to  a  little  lower  level.  When, 
however,  the  kidney  is  more  enlarged, 
as  in  pyelitis,  cancer,  &c.,  it  may  come 
to  occupy  no  small  part  of  the  entire 
space  devoted  to  the  abdominal  organs. 


It  then  ]n-oduces  visible  enlargement  of 
the  alidomen,  which  may  present  itself 
as  a  fulness,  or  bulging,  in  the  scat  of 
the  affected  kidney, — in  the  Hank,  lumbar 
region,  and  iliac  fossa,  or  even  pro- 
truding tlie  lower  ribs :  general  abdo- 
minal enlargement  may  be  conjoined. 
The  lumbar  enlargement  is  best  seen 
on  comparing  the  two  sides,  as  the  pa- 
tient sits  on  a  chair,  or  leans  on  the 
hands  and  knees ;  it  is,  however,  the 
last  direction  in  which  bulging  occurs, 
on  account  of  tlie  greater  density  and 
resistance  of  the  tissues  which  constitute 
the  abdominal  wall  on  this  side  of  the 
kidney,  and  may  be  absent  even  in 
great  enlargement.  When  tlie  enlarge- 
ment is  great  it  is  not  luicominon  to 
see  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen 
enlarged  on  the  aflected  side.  The 
bulging  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  not 
only  visible,  but  may  be  felt,  and  its 
limits  tolerably  traced,  by  sliding  the 
hand  over  the  surface ;  and  on  pressure 
a  palpable  tumour  becomes  perceptible 
in  the  same  situation.  It  may  extend 
forwards  as  far  as  to  the  median  line, 
or  even  beyond  it ;  upwards  it  may 
become  lost  far  under  the  ribs,  while 
downwards  it  may  enter  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  be  traceable  backwards  to  the  spine. 
It  is  fixed  to  the  loin,  is  readily  de- 
finable anteriorly  and  inferiorly.does  not 
present  a  sharp  edge,  but  is  oval  or 
rounded  in  its  genera]  contour,  some- 
times presenting  an  indentation  at  its 
anterior  part.  The  consistence  and 
character  of  the  surface  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  enlargement.  A  yielding 
portion  is  commonly  received  at  some 
period  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour, 
which  sometimes  is  so  marked,  either 
lying  vertically  along  the  tumour  or 
crossing  it  more  or  less  obliquely,  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  idea  that  there  ai-e  two 
tumours  in  place  of  one.  This  is  due  to 
the  intestine  which  lies  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  deception  is  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  noticed  as  of  more  rare 
occuiTence  m  the  case  of  tlie  liver. 
A  renal  tumour  sometimes  pulsates. 
The  dulness  on  percussion  extends  over 
all  the  surface  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  enlarged  kidney,  posteriorly,  late- 
rally, and  in  fi'ont,  where  it  encroaches 
ujjon  the  resonance  of  the  moveable 
intestine.  The  colon,  however,  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  organ,  is  not  pushed 
aside,  but,  according  to  its  degree  of 
gaseous  fulness,  produces  a  resonant 
note  in  front  of  the  tumour.     On  aus- 
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cultating  over  the  organ,  the  gaseous 
sound  of  this  portion  of  the  bowel  may 
also  be  heard. 

Pyelitis,  with  consequent  purulent  dis- 
tension of  the  kidney,  which  occurs  in 
calculus  of  the  organ,  jn-esents  in  its 
advanced  stages  the  signs  of  large  renal 
tumour,  at  first  resistant,  tense,  and 
somewhat  elastic,  but  becoming  softer 
without  losing  its  ready  definition :  at 
length  it  fluctuates,  the  fluctuation 
being  at  first  deep-seated  and  obscure, 
but  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
distinct.  It  does  not  vaiy  at  all  with 
the  position  of  the  patient.  The  en- 
largement once  i^erceived  steadily  ad- 
vances, assuming  the  oval  form,  the 
surface  being  smooth  and  even  at  first, 
but  presenting  at  its  full  growth  mode- 
rate elevations.  When  large,  it  can 
extend  even  to  the  iliac  fossa  and 
hyjiogastrium.  It  sometimes  produces 
visible  fulness  of  the  loin.  There  is  no 
discolouration  of  the  surface  externally. 
The  dulness  of  the  tiunour  is  sometimes 
separated  from  that  of  the  liver  by  the 
resonance  of  the  transverse  colon,  but 
in  other  cases  their  dulness  is  con- 
tinuous, the  renal  tumour  adhering  to 
the  liver  and  pushing  away  the  colon. 
The  dulness  may  extend  downwards  as 
low  as  to  Poupart's  ligament,  while  the 
liver  or  spleen  are  so  far  pushed  upwards 
that  their  dulness  is  made  to  encroach 
on  the  resonance  of  the  chest. 

Hydronephrosis  produces  the  same 
signs  as  pyelitis,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  organ,  with  the  exception  of  the 
character  of  the  distending  liquid,  being 
similar  in  the  two  diseases.  The  tu- 
mour may  attain  the  large  size  of  the 
uterus  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  its  surface  always  presents  marked 
rounded  elevations.  The  tumour  is 
of  slower  gi-owth  than  that  from  purvi- 
lent  distension.  Tbe  diagnosis  must 
mostly  be  made  upon  other  grounds 
than  those  arising  out  of  the  physical 
examination. 

Cysts  of  the  kidney  may  be  cither 
simple  or  hydatid.  A  simple  cyst  nuiy 
exhibit  all  the  signs  of  enlargement  of 
the  kidney.  Like  other  tumours,  it  may 
appear  divided ;  and  even  fluctuation, 
apparent  enough  in  one  direction,  may 
be  inappreciable  in  another.  It  may 
be  so  large  as  to  cause  protrusion  both 
of  the  lower  ribs  and  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  It  does  not  present  the  lobu- 
lated  form  of  hydronephrosis  or  pyelitis. 
Hydatid  disease  occupies  its  position  in 


the  lumbar  space,  and  presents  most  of 
the  characters  of  the  ordinary  fluctuat- 
ing tumours  of  the  kidney  ;  the  only 
physical  sign  by  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  them  being,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  perception  of 
the  hydatic  fremitus. 

Cancer  of  the  kidney  may  appear  first 
as  a  tumour  in  the  light  hypochondriac 
region ;  and,  in  its  advanced  stages,  it 
commonly  occupies  a  little  liigher  level 
than  that  from  pyelitis,  although  it  may 
exteTid  quite  as  low  towards  the  pelvis. 
Like  other  forms  of  disease,  it  may  ap- 
pear as  two  distinct  masses.  It  often 
ap])ears  rather  as  a  tumour  gi-owing 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  livej* 
(when  on  the  right  side)  than  as  one  of 
the  kidney;  in  other  cases  it  can  be 
traced  by  the  hand  slid  over  the  surface 
as  pa'jsing  beneath  it ;  the  margin  of 
the  liver  being  felt  as  a  softer  substance 
in  front  of  the  tumour,  and  overlapping 
it.  Its  surface  is  in-egularly  tubercu- 
lated ;  the  elevations  being  larger  than 
those  of  jjyelitis  or  hydroneplirosis,  and 
proiecting  far  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  enlarged  organ.  It  is  solid  and 
elastic  to  the  touch  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, obscurely  fluctuating,  especially 
when  nuu;h  blood  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. It  may  produce  fulness  in  the 
loin,  and  enlarged  veins  are  more 
common  in  connection  with  it  than  with 
other  renal  tumours.  The  dulness  on 
percussion  may  rise  as  high  as  the  sixth 
lib  on  the  left  side,  extending  down- 
wards from  this  point  to  the  crista  ilii. 
When  it  is  thus  large  it  causes  encroach- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  chest, 
and  coiTesponding  physical  signs. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  the  kidney  very 
rarely  arrives  at  a  size  sufficient  to  form 
a  renal  tumour. 

Calculi  of  the  kidney  have  been  said 
to  give  rise  to  a  fremitus  or  sense  of 
crepitation  on  pressure  ;  but  although, 
both  as  a  palpable  and  stethoscopic 
sign,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  and 
sought  for,  yet  it  is  evidently  of  very 
rare  occurrence. 

Atrophy  of  the  kidney,  such  as  occurs 
from  granular  disease,  is  marked  by  a 
diminished  extent  of  the  natural  renal 
dulness ;  but,  so  diflicult  is  this  to 
detect  at  the  bed-side,  that  tlie  sign  be- 
comes virtually  valueless. 

Kenal  diseases,  accompanied  by  en- 
largement, are  capable  of  being  con- 
founded with  diseased  conditions  of 
other  organs  whose  physical  signs  have 
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been  described,  the  cause  of  which  is 
mostly  a  similarity  in  the  situation  of 
the   tumour.      Ou    the  rii^lit  side    the 
difficulty   lies   in   distiiifjuishing    renal 
tumoins  from  enlargements  of  the  liver 
and  t^all-bl udder ;  and,  on  the  left  side, 
from  enlar^'ements  of  the  spleen.     The 
former  is  hy  fiir  the  most  diHieult,  since 
the  liver  is  little  less  fixt'd  than  the  right 
kidney,  and  is  very  commonly  the  seat 
of  the  same  form  of  disease;    besides 
which,  the  renal  timiour  may  be  entirely 
obscured  by  an  enlai'ged  liver  overlap 
ping  it.     The   distinction  ujion  which 
the   greatest  i-eliinice  is  to   be  placed, 
and  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
will   be  found  applicable,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  signs  whicli  palpation,  per- 
cussion,   and     auscultation,     severally 
afford  of  the  presence  of  a  portion  of 
the  colon  in  front  of  the  tumour.     It  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  this  sign  is  pre- 
sent in  hepatic,  or  absent,  at  one  time 
or  another,  in  renal  tumour.     Careful 
palpation,  also,  will  commonly  enable 
the  observer  to  trace  back  to  the  spine 
the  renal  enlargement,  while  the  fingers 
can  be  insinuated  between  it  and  the 
ribs,  and  sometimes  detect  the  edge  of 
the  overlapping   margin   of   the  liver. 
Its  more  superficial  character  will  also 
aid  in   distinguishing   a   dilated    right 
kidney  from  the  hydatid  tumour  of  the 
liver,  which  otherwise  greatly  resembles 
it.     The  capability  of  its  being  traced 
back  to  the  spine  by  the  hand  and  by  per- 
cussion will  also  distinguish  a  fluctuat- 
ing tumour  of  the  kidney  from  that  of  a 
distended  //all  bladder ;    in  addition   to 
whicli,  the   very  superficial  jiosition  of 
the  latter,  and  its  smoothness  and  pyri- 
form  shape,  are  distinctive  characters. 
From    an   enlarged  spleen  it  is  distin- 
guished by   its  anterior  margin  being 
rounded,   in  place  of  being  sharp  and 
notched — by  the  position  being  vertical 
in  jilace  of  tending  to  the  oblique — and 
by  its  fi.xity  posteriorly  in  the  loin,  in 
place  ot  a  more  anterior  position  and 
more  or  less  mobility,  and  by  the  reso- 
nance of  the  colon  anteriorly,  &.c. 

Thickeniiuj  and  dilatation  oj  the  ureter 
may  occasionally  be  ]ierct'ived  by  care- 
ful and  deep  palpation  over  its  course. 
"When  distended  with  urine,  the  tumour 
Las  been  observed  to  have  an  elastic 
feel,  and  its  contents  to  be  capable  of 
being  discharged  by  pressure  into  the 
bladder.  When  not  thus  distended,  it 
is  perceived  to  be  hard,  cord  like,  and 
somewhat  moveable.     It  has  been  no- 


ticed to  pulsate  also,  by  transmission  of 
impulse  from  the  iliac  artery. 

I  he  suprarenal  capsule  may  be  so 
much  enlarged  as  to  produce  palpable 
tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  kidney, 
displacing  this  organ  and  oecu])ying  its 
seat.  This,  however,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  A  case  is  recoi-dcd  by 
Eayer  in  which  the  colon  occupied  its 
normal  position  in  front  of  the  tumour, 
whicli  thus,  from  its  physical  signs, 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
kidney. 

42,  Myddelton  Square. 

[To  be  continued.] 

DE.  EAMSBOTHAM'S   REPORT   OF 
CASES 

THAT  OCCUERED  IN  THE  EASTEEN 
DISTRICT  OF  THE 

ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 
[Coiitinued  from  page  668.] 


During  the  year  iJ^^-tT  there  were  deli- 
vered in  the  eastern  district  of  the  Royal 
^Maternity  Charity,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham, 

1 740  women — oJ"  which  cases 

21  were  twins — one  in  about  eveiy 
8-S  cases;  of  these,  in  10  cases  both 
heads  presented;  in  8  the  presentations 
were  liead  and  breech,  or  inferior  ex- 
tremities ;  in  1  both  were  breech  ;  in  1 
the  first  fcetus  presented  with  the  head, 
and  the  second  with  the  shoulder;  and 
in  1  the  first  presented  footling,  and  the 
second  with  head,  hand,  and  foot;  in  7 
of  these  cases  the  children  were  both 
boys ;  in  8  both  girls ;  and  in  0  one 
gill  and  one  boy. 

93i^  children  were  males. 

829  children  were  females. 

1731  were  presentations  of  some  jjart 
of  the  head ;  of  which  4  were  face  pre- 
sentations— one  in  about  every  441'8 
births. 

3-S  were  presentations  of  the  breech 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities — - 
one  in  about  every  53-0  births ;  of  these, 
1 1  were  twins. 

3  were  transverse  presentations — one 
in  every  .j80  coses;  of  these,  1  was  the 
second  of  twins,  and  passed  alive, 
doubled  at  full  time ;  the  other  2  were 
both  turned  at  full  time — 1  living,  1 
still. 

In  1  the  placenta  was  entirely,  and  in 
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2  partially  implanted  over  the  os  uteri 
— one  ill  every  582  cases.  In  all  three 
iustauces  the  children  were  tm-ued,  and 
they  were  all  still-horn.  Each  of  tlie 
mothers  lost  a  cousiderahle  quantity  of 
blood,  hut  they  all  recovered. 

6  were  complicated  with  dangerous 
hjemorrhage  before  delivery — not  the 
result  of  placental  presentation ;  one  in 
every  291  cases.  AH  the  children  were 
born  naturally  after  the  artificial  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes — 4  dead,  2  living. 
All  the  mothers  recovered. 

In  8  cases  the  placenta  was  retained 
within  the  uterus,  either  by  atony  or 
iiTegular  contraction  of  the  uteriue 
fibres,  or  by  morbid  adliesion  between 
the  placental  and  uterine  surfaces,  so  as 
to  require  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
for  its  removal — one  in  about  every 
218'3  cases.  One  of  these  cases  was 
after  the  induction  of  premature  labour; 
and  with  all  of  them  there  was  more  or 
less  haemorrhage:  but  the  women  all 
recovered,  and  none  of  the  other  cases 
presented  any  peculiarity. 

3  were  complicated  with  alarming 
bsemoiThage  after  the  natural  e.N^pulsion 
of  the  placenta — one  in  every  582  cases. 
All  of  them  terminated  favourably. 

2  women  were  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy—one  in  every  873  cases.  In  one 
of  the  cases  perforation  was  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
a  dead  foetus  through  a  snjall  pelvis;  in 
the  other  there  was  extreme  rigidity  of 
the  OS  uteri,  together  with  a  tumour  in 
the  pelvis,  the  contents  of  which  were 
first  evacuated  by  a  trocar.  It  was  the 
woman's  first  child,  and  she  had  been  in 
labour  four  days  when  delivered.  She 
had  a  slight  attack  of  hysteritis  after 
delivery,  but  recovered  perfectly,  though 
slowly.  In  a  few  months  a  tumour  ai>. 
peared  at  the  right  side  of  the  lower 
abdoTnen,  for  which  she  was  received 
under  my  care  into  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  whicii  was  evidently  ovarian. 
This  has  remained  in  the  same  con- 
dition, without  increasing,  until  this 
date.  The  woman  lias  not  been  ])reg 
nant  again,  and  neither  tumour,  enlarge- 
ment, nor  thickening  of  structures,  can 
be  detected  by  the  vagina.  Slie  has  the 
appearance  of  a  per.son  in  health,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rather  prominent 
abdomen. 

1  woman  was  delivered  l)y  the  long 
forcejis,  in  consequence  ol  slight  con- 
traction of  the  pelvic  brim.  'J'lie  child 
was  living,  and  the  mother  recovered. 


3  were  delivered  by  short  forceps,  1  iu 
every  582  cases  ;  2  of  them  in  conse- 
quence of  failing  uterine  action,  and 
tlie  other  from  a  tumoiu'  in  the  vagina 
impeding  the  jiassage  of  the  head.  All 
the  children  wei-e  born  living,  and  all 
the  mothers  recovered.' 

2  were  complicated  with  puerperal 
convulsions,  I  in  every  873  cases.  In 
one  case  the  child  was  tm-ned,  after  the 
mother  had  been  iu  fits  for  21  hours. 
They  ceased  immediately  upon  delivery, 
and  the  patient  did  well.  In  the  other 
case  the  child  was  born  naturally,  and 
this  woman  also  recovered.  Both  chil- 
dren were  still-born. 

In  1  premature  labour  was  induced 
in  consequence  of  contracted  pelvis;  the 
child  was  still-born,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  placenta  from  the 
uterus  by  the  hand.  The  mother  reco- 
vered. 

5  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
month,  or  from  puerperal  causes — being 
one  in  349"2  cases;  only  3  of  them, 
however,  as  a  consequence  of  labour; 
or  one  in  every  582  cases. 

1705  children  were  born  living. 

62  were  still-born — being  one  in  28-5 
births. 

Of  the  Deaths, 

I  was  from  colla]jse  three  hours  after 
delivery,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

1  was  from  pelvic  intlammatioa  15 
days  after  delivery.  The  woman  had 
had  a  lingering  labour  with  a  first 
child. 

1  was  from  peritonitis  on  the  9th  day 
after  the  delivery,  by  turning,  of  a  still- 
born transverse  fcEtus. 

1  was  on  the  third  day  from  low  fever 
brought  on  by  want. 

1  from  clironic  phthisis  a  week  after 
delivery. 

Of  the  stillborn  children, 

20  were  })remature :  of  these  9  were 
putrid,  0  were  twins,  and  5  were  the  off- 
spring of  mothers  who  had  never  given 
birth  to  a  living  child.  In  one  case 
premature  labour  had  been  artificially 
induced. 

8  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly 
so. 

9  were  breech  presentations;  of  these 
2  were  premature,  and  1  was  prematiu-e 
and  putrid. 

1  was  a  transverse  2)resentation. 

2  weie  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

1  was  under  comjilete  placental  inv- 
sentation. 
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2  were  under  partial  placental  pre- 
sentation. 

4-  were  after  dangerous  accidental 
hseniorrliuge. 

3  wore  uuder  lingering  labour. 

4  were  monstrous :  of  those  3  were 
premature,  one  of  them  having  two 
heads,  four  arms,  and  two  legs. 

AVith  2  the  funis  prolapsed  by  the  side 
of  the  liead. 

]  was  after  the  mothei*  had  suffered 
a  severe  shock  from  fright. 

•2  wore  under  convulsions. 

3  were  at  full  tune,  or  neai'ly  so ; 
head  presenting,  not  putrid,  nor  de 
livered  by  art. 


ON   THE 

EFFECT   OF  CHLOEOFORM 
IN  PRODUCING  A  FORM  OF  MUS- 
CULAR CONTRACTION 
an.axogous  to  that  of  eigoe  m  oetis. 

By  Wm.  Frederick  Barlow,  M.R.C.S. 

Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital. 

Thk  influence  of  chloroform  on  the 
brain, thespinal  cord,  the  sentient  nerves, 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  muscular 
fibre,  emliraces,  as  I  need  not  say,  some 
of  tiie  most  interesting  and  important 
physiological  and  pathological  questions; 
and  despite  the  observations  made  upon 
the  subject  it  abounds  in  matter  for 
fresh  enquiiT. 

My  present  object  is  to  ask  attention 
to  a  special  mode  of  action  of  cliloro- 
form  on  ihe  muscular  fibre,  which  seems 
to  me  highly  illustrative  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  rigor  mo.vti&'. 

Tt  has  been  showu  by  Nysten,  in  bis 
ingenious  researches,  ihat  a;  long  time 
intervenes,  as  a  general  rule,  i>etwcen 
dissolution  and  this  peculiar  rigid 'ty, 
during  which  time  the  muscles  I'emain 
irritable  ;  and  that  the  rigor  does  not 
a])proach  until  the  muscular  irritability 
is  either  completely  or  nearly  extin 
guished.  Tiiis  is,  of  course,  a  main 
fact.  All  kinds  of  muscular  action 
prove  the  irritability  of  muscles,  e.Kcept 
rigor  mortis  ;  this,  on  the  contrai7.  is  a 
form  of  contraction  wliich  prevails  not 
until  muscular  irritabiHty  is  lost.  After 
excessive  voluntary  action,  such  as  that 
of  tlie  hunted  animal,  which  though 
exhausted  to  the  utmost,  still  runs  for 
life,  and  forces  to  contraction  muscles 


become  almost  too  languid  to  respond 
elVectmilly  to  any  stimulus,  however 
violent, rigor  mortis  has  been  commonly 
noted  to  ensue  with  unusual  rapidity. 
As  Nysten  .says,  "c'ost  parccque  Taction 
vitale  du  lievre  que  le  chasseur  a  force 
est,  ])Our  ainsi  dire,  epuisue  jjar  une 
fatigue  excessive,  quo  cet  aiiimal  se 
roidit  en  mouraut.*  So,  too,  extreme 
involuntary  muscular  contraction  has 
been  known  to  lead  to  the  swiftest 
possible  death-rigor.  And  it  is  very- 
probable  that  the  exhaustion  of  mus- 
cular irritability  after  death  by  gal- 
vanism would  be  found  to  hasten  the 
phenomenon. 

These  things  considered,  what  would 
seem  more  probable  than  that  any 
agent  possessing  the  power  of  lessening 
or  destroying  muscularirritability  should 
liave  also  the  property  of  expediting 
rigor  mortis '? 

Now  nothing  so  rapidly  and  efiectually 
subdues  this  irritability "^as  chloroform  ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  animals 
destroyed  by  it  have  become  almost 
instantly  rigid.f  I  have  watched  frogs 
die  most  speedily  from  its  vapour,  and 
in  these,  after  death,  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce muscular  action  by  a  galvanic 
force  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  powerfully  operate;  in  this  state 
rigidity  rapidly  came  on.  Death  by 
chloroform  is  peculiar;  it  is  most  rapid, 
but  in  every  sense  most  absolute ;  let 
it  be  compared  to  other  forms  of  dissolu- 
tion wliich  leave  the  muscles  unimpaired 
in  irritability,  and  wherein  rigor  mortis 
is  long  deferred.  Do  human  subjects  who 
die  of  chloroform  stitien  witli  unusual 
rapidity '?j  It  is  most  important  that 
this  question  should  be  answered.  This 
case  may  be  imagined :  a  person  might 
be  destroyed  by  chloroform,  and  being 

*  Recherches  de  Physiologie  et  de  Chernie 
patliolog-iques,  p.  40.i. 

t  Ur.'  Tyler  Smith  has  described  this  circum- 
stance as  it  occurred  in  tro.^s.  In  some  experi- 
,;*>eatsof  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  the  like  event  was 
obsfc''^'^'^-    I^''-  ^"0""  informed  me   that  he  has 


note  from   Dr^  ..^        ■         ,  ,       ,  -,  ■ 

found  that  by  iniu'"*'"?  chloroform,  ether,  or 
alcohol,  into  the  aorta  i,"^  cats  and  r,-»l)bits  imme- 
diately after  death,  the  irn'*^'^''",^'  "'  ^^^  muscles 
was  instantly  destroyed  an>.  '-'^''  post-u.ortem 
ri^'idity  came  on  within  about  i.,"*^  '""'"tes,  and 
lasted  for  an  unusual  time."— Sec  .  "•:, '"f . .^'°'; 
of  Mkdical  Gazette,  p.  626;  and  i  *"'''•  " 
my  Obsei  vations  on  tlie  .Muscular  Contrac  '°"^ 
which  occasionally  happen  after  Death  bv  Cho-  ' 
lera,  AIkd.  Gaz;,  18.^0. 

i  Tlii.-s  would,  I  suppose,  e:reatlv  depend  on 
the  quantity  which  circulated  before  death. 
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found  Y\g\d,  a  medical  practitioner  might 
consequently  infer  that  death  must 
necessarily  have  hajjpcned  some  hours. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  many  kinds  of 
medico-legal  inquiry  the  time  of  dis- 
solution is  a  pnncipal  point  on  which 
acquittal  or  conviction  turns.* 

How  long  miglit  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased have  remained  warm  is  an  oc- 
casional question  raised  in  investiga- 
tion, But,  luider  other  circumstances, 
the  inquiry  might  he, — how  long  may 
rigor  mortis  he  deleirecl?  oi-,  how  rapidly 
may  it  happen?  It  would  he  as  well 
to  ask  ignorance  itself  as  a  medical 
■witness,  considering  the  too  neglected 
subject  of  rigor  mortis  for  the  first 
time. 

But  let  me  proceed  to  the  experi- 
ments, which  are  very  simple : — 

I.  I  took  a  frog  and  wrapped  it  in 
■wet  lint,  quite  covering  every  part  except 
one  of  the  lower  extremities.  This  I 
put  into  a  glass  tube,  at  the  bottom  of 
"n'hich  were  a  few  drops  of  chloroform, 
so  that  the  limb  was  i'reely  exposed  to  its 
vapour,  which  was  of  course  prevented 
from  escajiing.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the  limb  was  in  a  state  of  most  perfect 
rigidity,  and  looked  much  as  in  con- 
firmed rigor  mortis.  Then  I  withdrew 
the  leg  and  micovered  the  animal.  It 
was  somewhat  drowsy  fronr  the  nar- 
cotic ;  but  yet  it  was  obscurely  conscious, 
and  crept  languidly  along,  trailing  after 
it  the  rigid  limb,  which  looked  like  a 
dead  thing  attached  to  a  living.  The 
part  was,  I  need  hardly  state,  quite 
anaesthetic  and  lost  to  volition. 

II.  I  repeated  the  experiment  with 
the  same  result,  so  far  as  producing 
rigidity  was  concerned;  but  the  animal 
was  so  aflected  as  to  be  unconscious. 
Soon  after  it  appeared  about  to  rally, 
but  breathed  at  very  distant  intervals, 
and  in  the  end  rela])sed  and  died. 

in.  A  frog  was  decapitated,  stripped 
of  its  skin,  and  exposed  to  chloroform 
vapour.  The  muscles  gradually  sAartcd 
into  full  view,  the  toes  became  out- 
stretched and  separate,  an'A  perfect  rio-i- 
dity  ensued  in  less  tlia'i  four  minutes^ 

IV.  A  frog  was  exposed  after  the 
same  manner  to  tlie  vapour  of  ether. 
The  result  v;as  similar,  but  more  gra- 
dually efx'ected.  It  was  observed  that 
the  Jliuscles  on  both  sides  were  symme- 

*  Dr.  A.  Taylor  was  very  latrly  examined  on 
this  matter  at  a  most  important  criminal  trial, 
the  issue  of  which  was  very  much  determined  by 
his  able  evidence. 


tricaUy  influenced,  precisely  as  they  are 
always  in  rigor  mortis. 

In  these  experiments  the  heart  re- 
mained still  pulsating  after  the  removal 
of  tlie  head ;  and  the  chloroform  to 
some  extent  circulated  through  the 
blood,  though,  from  the  haemorrhage 
and  shock  sustained,  feebly.  But  the 
continuance  of  the  circulation  was  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  jaroduction  of 
that  influence  of  chloroform  on  tlie  fibre 
which  I  would  here  exemplify:  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  believe  rigidity  to  be 
retarded  even  by  a  slow  and  feeble 
blood-current.  In  the  followiug  in- 
stances the  heart  was  removed,  after  de- 
capitation, before  tlie  chloroform  was 
employed,  in  oider  to  show  more  fully 
tlie  direct  influence  of  this  agent  on  the 
muscular  fibie.  The  spinal  marrow 
was  also  destroyed  previous  to  the 
trials. 

V.  A  frog — the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
and  hear:  being  removed — was  divested 
of  its  skin  completely.  I  then  placed 
one  of  the  lower  extremities  in  a  glass 
tube  and  exposed  it  to  the  va])our  of 
chloroform.  It  became  almost  instantly 
rigid,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  body 
continued  as  lax  as  possible.  It  is  of 
consequence  to  note  that  the  vapour 
acted  far  more  rapidly  in  this  instance 
than  in  a  former  one,  in  which  the  same 
part  of  the  perfect  animal,  with  the  blood 
still  circulating  through  it,  was  similarly 
treated. 

AT.  The  same  experiment  was  re- 
peated, and  with  the  anticipated  conse- 
quence. It  was  curious  to  watch  the 
distinct  movements  induced  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  rigidity.  First  one 
toe  was  extended,  then  another,  then 
the  next,  and  so  forth,  until  the  web  of 
the  foot  was  put  wholly  on  the  stretch. 

The  c-hange  of  position  which  may  be 
fou.Vid  to  take  place  from  the  occurrence 
of  rigidity  is  very  remarkable;  and  its 
degree  is  greatly  or  altogether  owiug  to 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  iirita- 
bility  is  destroyed,  and  the  rapidity  and 
violence  wherewith  the  rigor  happens. 
In  the  following  experiment,  wlieroin  a 
jierfect  frog  was  exposed  to  chloroform, 
that  the  degrees  whereby  rigidity  ap- 
proaches might  be  watched,  the  altera- 
tion of  attitude  was  extremely  striking. 
In  order  that  such  alteration  may  be 
seen  to  tlio  full,  the  hind  legs  of  the 
animal  should  bo  flexed  daring  the  pe 
riod  of  its  liecomiug  rigid. 
Yil. — A  frog  was  exposed  to  some 
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chloroform  vapour:  soon  it  became 
unconscious  ;  but,  on  narrowly  observ- 
ing it  througli  tlie  glass  covering  under 
which  it  rested,  1  could  every  now  and 
then  see  th«  faintest  ])ossible  respira- 
tory movement,  and  also  traco  occa- 
sional, languid  beatings  of  tlie  heart. 
Soon  the  latter  were  hardly  diseeruihle 
from  their  weakness,  and  the  circula- 
tion must  have  been  brought  to  extreme 
feebleness;  and  then  I  observed  a  sHght 
movement  of  a  lower  extremity,  quickly 
repeated,  which  gave  notice  of  the 
commencement  of  rigor  mortis.  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  pulsations  were  alto- 
gether imperceptible,  and  probably  had 
ceased,  and  the  manifestation  of  rigidity 
became  much  plainer.  Peculiar,  slow 
movements  were  seen  from  time  to 
time;  and  it  might,  at  least,  have  been 
thought  that  tlieir  effect  in  altering  the 
posture  of  the  frog  would  be  insignifi- 
cant. But  it  was  far  otherwise :  soon 
tJie  extensors  became  quite  rigid,  and 
so  contracted  that  the  bent  legs  be- 
came straightened  to  tlie  utmost;  and 
the  toes,  wliich  lay  side  by  side,  were 
seen  to  diverge  and  expand  to  full 
tension  the  web  between  them.  The 
head  was  drawn  upwards,  and  the  spine 
arched  as  in  ojiisthotonos.  The  whole 
position  would  have  seemed  clianged  by 
some  one  sudden  and  violent  si^asmodio 
action,  had  it  not  been  noted  accurately 
to  be  the  aggregate  effect  of  movement 
following  movement. 

I  have  only  perfoiToed  one  or  two  ex- 
periments on  warm-blooded  creatures, 
with  the  view  of  producing  the  same 
kind  of  muscular  contraction  after  the 
cessation  of  the  circulation. 

VIII.  A  recently  killed  sparrow  was 
stripped  of  its  skin,  and  exposed  to 
chloroform  vapour.  I  was  prevented 
from  observing  the  effect  of  the  trial  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ,  but,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  I  found  tlie 
bird  most  completely  rigid. 

IX.  The  leg  of  another  destroyed 
sparrow  was  exposed  to  chloroform 
vapour  :  it  became  rigid  in  about  three 
minutes. 

X.  A  mouse,  decapitated,  deprived 
of  its  skin,  and  suspended  in  the  vapour 
of  chloroform,  was  made  quite  rigid  in 
about  ten  minutes.  A  very  gradual  but 
most  evident  alteration  of  the  position 
happened,  and  the  spine  was  arched 
foi-wards  in  a  striking  manner. 

In  performing  these  experiments  I 


have  suspended  the  animals  in  a  glass 
jar  where  I  wished  to  affect  all  tlie  mus- 
cles, and  employed  a  common  test  tubo 
where  I  only  desired  to  influence  those 
of  a  limb.  Tiie  vajiour  of  about  half  a 
draelim  of  eiiloroform  will  be  quite 
sufficient  so  to  impregnate  the  air  of  a 
closed  quart-jar  as  to  bring  about  the  con- 
dition described  ;  but  tlie  celerity  with 
wliicli  it  happens  bears,  of  course,  a  due 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  vapour, 
which,  when  mucli  concentrated  in  a 
test-tube,  will  be  found  to  act  very 
rajiidly. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  form  of  contraction  thus  pro- 
duced by  chloroform  is  to  be  well  distin- 
guished from  that  rigidity  of  muscle 
whicli  commonly  takes  place  from  the 
administration  of  this  agent  during 
surgical  operations.  The  former  im- 
plies the  loss  of  irritability,  whilst  the 
latter  distinctly  denotes  its  presence ; 
the  former  is  always  a  persistent,  whilst 
the  latter  is  oftentimes  a  most  transient 
act;  in  the  former  the  fibres  are  seen  to 
be  affected  universally  and  alike,  whilst 
in  the  latter  the  action  is  often- extremely 
partial ;  the  former  is  constant,  and  can 
be  produced  at  will,  whilst  tlie  latter  is 
of  uncertain  event,  and  cannot  be  occa- 
sioned at  the  wish  of  the  experimenter; 
the  former  is  a  purely  physical  effect, 
whilst  tlie  latter  is  frequently  of  psy- 
chical ovigm,  being  due  to  the  emotions 
of  dreaming,  or  delirium,  or  of  the 
waking  state.  But  jt  is  superfluous  to 
pursue  the  obvious  contrast;  for  life 
and  death  are  not  more  different  than 
these  two  kinds  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion. 


MONUMENT   TO   JENKEE. 

A  ciRcrLAR  has  been  sent  to  this  country, 
from  England,  inviting  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  others,  to  contribute  towards 
the  construction  of  a  bronze  monument  to 
the  memorj'  of  that  distinguished  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race,  Dr.  Edward 
Jenner,  to  be  erected  in  London.  The 
circular  is  admirably  drawn  up,  and  the 
appeal  certainly  powerful  ;  but  if  the 
monimient  could  be  in  one  of  our  own  cities, 
or  a  duplicate  of  it,  more  enthusiasm  would 
be  felt  about  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
subject  has  been  brought  before  tlie  Suffolk 
District  Medical  Society,  and  steps  will 
probably  be  uumediately  taken  to  obtain 
the  aid  which  is  requii'cd. — Boston  Medical 
Journal. 
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TEIDAY,   OCTOBER   24,  1851. 

An  inquiiy  of  a  very  painful  nature  lias 
been  instituted  during  the  last  week  at 
the  BiKiiixGHAM  General  Hospital, 
rega.rdiiig  the  alleged  professional  mis- 
conduct of  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons of  the  Institution. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Gutteridge,  a 
Surgeon  of  Birmingham,  and  a  Gover- 
nor of  the  Hospital,  felt  himself  irre- 
sistibly compelled  by  moral  considera- 
tions to  raise  what  amounted  to  a  charge 
of  manslaughter  against  a  professional 
bi'other.  He  published  this  charge  in 
a  pamphlet  about  six  weeks  since,  and 
the  document  has  no  doubt  been  widely 
ciixulated  iji  Birmingham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Baker  is  simply  ac- 
cused in  veiy  plain  language  of  having 
improperly  operated  on  a  young  female 
for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  cyst  when 
tapping  should  have  been  resorted  to. 
We  are  told  that  adhesions  existed,  and 
that  the  cyst  was  violently  dragged 
from  the  abdomen  by  the  rash  operator. 
The  inexpressible  pain  which  Mr.  Gut- 
teridge must  have  inflicted  on  his  feel- 
ings in  bringing  such  a  serious  charge 
against  another,  when  he  himself  was 
not  present  at  the  operation,  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  described, 
especially  when  he  thus  closes  his 
gi-aphic  account  of  the  case  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  public  in  general,  and  the 
Birmingham  Hospital  in  particular : — 

"  The  scene  has  been  described  to  me 
by  pei*sons  who  were  present :  they  say 
that  no  language  they  could  fiud  would 
adequately  describe  the  harrowing  spec- 
tacle, ^len  inured  to  trying  scenes, 
and  exercised  in  the  dreadful  duties  of 
operative  surgery,  were  hoiTor- stricken 
at  the  hideous  barbarity  which  they  saic 
perpetrated.  There  lay  the  ghastly  suf- 
ferer— if  sufferer  she  can  be  called — who 


endm-ed  all  these  inflictions  while  in  a 
state  of  suspended  consciousness  from 
chlorofoi'm, — there  lay  a  tender  young 
woman,  apparently  lifeless,  witii  her 
belly  cut  open,  and  weltering  in  her 
blood.  She  did  not  die  on  the  table; 
she  lived  till  the  nest  day." 

After  reading  sucb  an  exciting  de- 
scription as  tbis,  we  can  imagine  the 
anxiety  of  women,  young  and  old,  to 
become  inmates  of  the  General  Hospital 
at  Birmingham !  In  the  first  page  of 
his  pamphlet,  Mr.  Gutteridge  professes 
to  be  instigated  by  a  desire  "  to  reinstate 
the  credit  and  repute  of  the  hospital;" 
and  he  probably  contemplated  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of 
Governors,  when  he  had  thus  candidly, 
and  upon  hearsay  statements,  laid  bare 
to  public  gaze  the  hideous  barbarities 
practised  by  one  of  the  surgeons,  and 
coolly  witnessed  without  remonstrance 
by  the  others. 

In  another  case  Mr.  Baker  is  charged 
with  liaving  improperly  tied  the  carotid 
artery  for  what  he  considered  to  be  an 
aneurismal  tumour  of  the  arteria  inno- 
minata.  He  proposed  the  "  distal  deli- 
gation"  of  the  two  great  arteries.  "  He 
tied  the  carotid  artery,  and  killed  the 
man." 

Here,  again,  is  an  overflow  of  profes- 
sional charity : — 

"  In  all  these  cases,"  observes  Mr. 
Gutteridge,  mildly, "  there  is  an  absence 
of  those  qualities  without  which  a  re- 
morseless experimentalist,  brandishing 
the  knife,  is  more  mischievous  than  a 
wild  Indian  running  amuck  with  liis 
tomahawk,  while  there  is  present  au 
amount  of  mind  of  which  the  maddened 
savage  is  bereft,  and  which  constitutes 
the  reckless  surgeon  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. He  intentionally  perils  lui- 
man  life  where  the  principles  of  science 
and  experienced  counsellors  forbid  him ; 
and,  with  just  skill  enough  to  break  into 
the  bloody  house  of  life,  in  scorn  of  all 
the  restraints  of  conscioucc.  pi-uiieuce, 
and  humanity,  slays  the  unha/ipy  crea- 
tures conunitted  to  Ids  charge." 

These  published  statements,  wliicli 
bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of   gross 
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exaggeration,  have  naturally  induced 
the  Goveruoi-s  to  institute  a  very  rigo- 
rous investigation  into  the  charges. 
The  report  of  the  evidence  covers  ten 
closely-printed  columns  of  the  Birming- 
ham Journal.  We  are  unable  to  find 
space  even  for  an  abstract  of  the  in- 
quiiy  ;  but,  as  the  chai-ges  thus  raised 
by  one  professional  man  against  another 
ai-c  likely,  unless  refuted,  to  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  jirofessional  cha- 
racter generally,  we  think  it  right  to 
append  to  these  remarks  the  conclu- 
sions at  which,  after  due  inquiry,  the 
Weekly  Board  have  aiTived  : — 

"  Fii-stly. — The  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Gutteridge  against  Mr.  Baker,  as  stated 
partly  in  the  pamphlet  and  partly  before 
the  IJoard,  were — That  Mr.  Baker,  in 
the  month  of  May  last,  performed  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy  upon  Kachael 
Mayou,  a  single  woman,  stated  by  Mr. 
Gutteridge  to  be  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age  (but  who  was  in  fact  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of 
age),  "  without  a  knowledge  being  iai- 
paiiied  to  her  of  the  veiy  great  risk  she 
ran,"  and  "  she  even  appeared  to  have 
the  operation  perfonned  upon  her  with- 
out her  consent  at  all;"  and  that  no 
communication  of  the  nature  and 
danger  of  the  operation  was  made  to 
the  pai-ents  of  the  patient. 

'•  Secondly. — That  the  operation  was 
performed  unscientifically  and  im])ro- 
perly,  and  that  she  died  from  maltreat- 
ment ;  and  this  part  of  the  charge  was 
accom])anied  by  a  statement  in  the 
pamphlet  of  circumstances  which  were 
said  to  have  occun-ed  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  which  will  be  hereafter  ad- 
verted to. 

"  Thirdly. — That  the  operation  was 
perfonned  against  the  opinion,  if  not 
against  the  protest  of  the  other  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital. 

"  First  Ch.^rge. — As  i-egards  the 
first  charge,  the  Weekly  Board  are  of 
opinion  it  lias  been  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished that,  from  the  communications 
made  to  the  parents  of  the  patient,  and 
the  patient  herself,  by  Mr.  Baker,  Dr. 
Bell  Fletcher,  the  chaplain,  and  the 
nurse,  that  the  parents  and  the  patient 
■were  fully  informed  of  the  natvu-e  and 
danger  of  the  operation,  and  that  it  was 
performed  with  their  consent.     It  fur- 


tlier  appears  that  the  chaplain  afforded 
religious  consolation  to  the  patient,  with 
especial  reference  to  tho  serious  charac- 
ter of  tlie  operation.  It  was  also 
acknowledged  by  the  parents  that  they 
expressed  no  dissatistaction  respecting 
the  opei-ation  imtil  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Gutteridge's  pamphlet,  about  four 
months  after. 

"  Second  Charge. — As  regards  the 
second  charge,  the  Weekly  Board  are 
of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  ovario- 
tomy was  performed  with  great  skill, 
care,  and  humanity,  and  that  the  death 
of  the  patient  could  not  be  attributed 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  uncertainty 
which  is  known  to  exist  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  capital  operations.  The 
surgical  and  medical  evidence,  and 
authentic  statistics,  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  Board,  have  proved  that 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy  has  of  late 
years  attracted  great  attention  in  the 
profession,  has  been  more  favourably 
received  than  formerly,  and  has  been 
attended  with  increasing  success. 
Ample  proof  of  these  results  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  and  authorities 
referred  to.  Much  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  merit  of  tapping  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  ovariotomy,  and 
whether  ta])ping  ovight  not  to  have  been 
resorted  to  in  this  ease  ;  but  the  Board 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  into  this 
part  of  the  subject  after  the  opinion  they 
have  above  expressed. 

"  Third  Ch.\rge. — With  reference  to 
the  charge  that  the  operation  was  per- 
formed against  the  opinions  of  the  other 
medical  and  surgical  officers,  it  appears 
to  the  Weekly  Board  that  Mr.  Baker 
did  not  take  means  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  his  colleagues,  and  in  formal 
considtation  obtain  their  opinion  npon 
the  operation  previously  to  its  being 
performed.  The  board  regi'et  that  this 
course,  though  not  required  by  the 
statutes  and  rules  of  the  hospital,  was 
not  adopted  in  a  case  of  such  difficulty 
and  importance  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
board  are  not  pre2>ared  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  cases  in  which  a 
surgeon  would  be  justified  in  taking 
iqion  himself,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
take  upon  himself,  with  the  consent  of 
the  patient  and  friends,  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  operation,  even  against  the 
opinion  of  his  colleagues.  The  Board 
are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  as  the 
patient  might,  if  the  operation  had 
succeeded,  have  been  restored  to  good 
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health  (as  in  authenticated  cases  laid 
before  the  Board),  that  the  operation 
•was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  justi- 
fied. The  Weekly  Board  are  also  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Gutteridge  has  failed 
to  substantiate,  as  he  alleges  in  his 
pamphlet,  "  that  Mr.  Baker  proceeded 
to  the  operation  in  high  contempt  of  the 
united  opinions  of  the  senior  surgeons 
and  his  wary  colleagues."  It  appeared 
to  the  Weekly  Board  that  Mr.  Baker, 
by  the  course  of  examination  he  pur- 
sued, wished  to  show  that  at  the  time 
the  ojieration  was  perforaied  he  con- 
sidered he  had  the  sanction  or  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Crompton,  and 
Mr.  Amphlett,  from  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Wood,  and  by  assistance  rendered 
for  the  moment  by  j\Ir.  Crompton  and 
Mr.  Amphlett,  and  by  all  these  gentle- 
men being  present;  but  the  Weekly 
Board  do  not  consider  that  the  circum 
stances  which  took  jalace  established 
that  conclusion.  The  Board,  at  the 
same  time,  state  that  Mr.  Gutteridge 
failed  to  substantiate  his  charge  that 
the  above  gentlemen  "  by  standing 
aloof,  gave  the  most  emj^hatic  protest 
against  the  Avhole  proceeding."  Mr. 
Gutteridge  states  in  his  pamphlet,  "The 
operation  was  commenced,  and  some 
little  advance  being  made,  it  was  dis- 
covered there  was  adliesion  of  the  cyst 
to  the  surrounding  parts.  It  was  now 
suggested  the  operation  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  opening  that 
had  been  made  should  be  closed.  If 
this  had  been  done  all  might  have  been 
well.  But  no ;  with  his  characteristic 
wilfulness,  and  against  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  Mr.  Baker  perse- 
vered. After  raking  among  her  entrails 
for  a  long,  dreary,  dismal,  agonising 
hour,  he  dragged  out  the  cyst,  but  not 
before  such  a  vast  quantity  of  blood 
had  been  lost  as  made  it  expected  she 
would  raomentaiily  expire.  The  scene 
has  been  described  to  me  by  persons 
who  were  present ;  they  say  that  no 
language  tl)ey  could  find  would  ade- 
quately describe  the  harrowing  spectacle. 
Men  inured  to  trying  scenes,  and  exer- 
cised in  the  dreadful  duties  of  operative 
surgery,  were  horror-stricken  at  the 
hideous  barbarity  they  saw  perpetrated. 
There  lay  the  ghastly  sufferer,  if  sufferer 
she  could  be  called,  who  endured  all 
these  inflictions,  while  in  a  state  of 
suspended  consciousness  from  chloro- 
form— there  lay  a  tender  young  woman, 
apparently  lifeless,  with  her  belly  cut 


open  and  weltering  in  her  blood.  She 
did  not  die  on  the  table ;  slie  lived  till 
the  next  day."  Mr.  Gutteridge  entirely 
failed  in  proving  that  any  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  operation  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  opening  closed; 
and  with  respect- to  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  was  pei-formed, 
and  the  circumstances  which  he  has 
detailed  as  accompanying  it,  and  his 
charges  against  Mr.  Baker,  of  barbarity 
and  cruelty,  the  Weekly  Board  are 
unanimou^jly  of  opinion  that  aU  and 
each  of  the  above  allegations  and  charges 
are  utterly  without  foundation. 

"  Fourth  Cil\rge. — That  he  had 
rashly  and  cruelly  ti-eated  a  poor  old 
man,  by  improperly  tying  the  carotid 
artery  in  a  case  which  he  took  for 
aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata. 
The  evidence  in  tliis  case  showed  that 
the  symptoms  during  life  were  of  a 
nature  to  render  it  uncertain  what  was 
the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease.  Had  it  been  aneurism,  as  the 
symptoms  led  Mr.  Baker  to  suppose, 
the  operation  would  have  been  a  proper 
one ;  but  from  the  discrepancies  in  the 
surgical  evidence,  the  Board  think  Mr. 
Baker  would  have  taken  a  better  course 
in  not  performing  the  operation  with- 
out tlie  concurrence  of  his  colleagues. 
The  operation  was  very  skilfully  per- 
formed, and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  imputing  rashness  or  cruelty. 

"  With  i-espect  to  the  question  of 
consultations:  the  Board  think  that  it 
will  be  advisable  to  request  the  Medical 
Board  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted,  in  order  that  the 
opinions  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
officers  may  be  ascertained  in  a  more 
formal  manner  tlian  at  present,  and 
that  the  regulations  agreed  upon  should 
be  laid  before  the  Weekly  Board. 

"  The  Weekly  Board  cannot  close 
this  report  without  unanimously  ex- 
pressing their  strongest  condemnation 
of  ]\Ir.  Gutteridge's  conduct  towards 
the  governors  and  subscribers,  in  not 
having  communicated  to  the  Weekly 
Board  the  circumstances  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  one  of  the  surgical  offi- 
cers had  misconducted  liimself,  as  soon 
as  those  circumstances  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  before  he  brought  them 
before  the  public,  interspersed  witli 
virulent  attacks  u])on  that  gentleman's 
l)rofcssional  and  jirivate  character,  which 
he  lias  failed  to  substantiate. 

"  The  Weekly  Board  are  unwilling  to 
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separate  without  recording  their  una- 
nimous opinion  that  Mr.  Baker  is  en- 
titled to  retain  the  full  confidence  of  the 
governors  and  subscribers. 
"(Signed) 

•'  Dartmouth,  Chairman. 

"This  report  will  be  submitted  to 
the  governors  and  subscribers,  at  a 
special  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
the  31st  instant." 

It  ismuch  to  be  regretted  that  such  seri- 
ous charges  should  have  been  made  upon 
such  frivolous  and  untenable  grounds. 
We  know  nothing  of  ^Ir.  Gutteridge, 
Mr.  Baker,  or  the  Governors  of  the 
General  Hospital,  and  can  therefore 
give  an  unbiassed  opinion  from  a 
perusal  of  the  evidence.  The  worst 
enemy  of  the  chaiity  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  effectual  plan  to 
damage  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
than  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Gutteridge 
on  this  occasion — namely,  to  rake  up 
charges  of  bai-barity  and  cruelty  upon 
hear-say  statements.  The  reputation  of 
no  hospital  surgeon  would  be  safe  if  the 
colouring  given  by  an  over-heated  ima- 
gination were  allowed  to  influence  the 
description  of  an  operation. 


i^ebUtos. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and 
Injuries  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the 
Prostate    Gland,    and    the    Urethra. 
By  T.  D.  Cross.  M.D.,  Professor  of 
SurgeiT  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, kc,  kc.     8vo.  pp.  726.     Phila- 
delphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea.     Lon- 
don :  Delf     1851. 
The  author  of  this  treatise  infonns  us 
that  he  has  for  many  years  felt  the  want 
of  a  full  and  comprehensive  account  of 
the  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  Bladder, 
prostate  gland,  and  urethra.     The  only 
British  works  of  this  character,  of  which 
mention  is  made  by  Dr.  Crois,  ai'e  those 
of  Su-  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Coulson,  but 
these  he   observes   are  mere   outlines. 
The  present  treatise  is  intended  to  fill 
up  the  void  that  he  considers  exists  in 
^        medical  literature.     The  following  ana- 


lysis may  sliow  how  far  this  object  is 
attained : — 

An  "  Introduction,"  consisting  of  Hve 
chapters,  contains  tlie  anatomy  of  the 
perineum,  urinaiy  bladder,  prostate 
gland,  and  urethra;  with  a  brief  chap- 
ter on  the  mine,  its  physical  properties, 
and  morbid  varieties. 

Part  ]  ti-eats  of  diseases  of  the  blad- 
der ;  including,  malformations  and  im- 
perfections ;  injuries  of  the  bladder; 
inflammation  ;  chronic  lesions;  nervous 
aflections  ;  heterologous  fonuations ; 
fungus,  erectile,  and  other  morbid 
growths  ot  the  bladder ;  worms  in  the 
bladder  ;  serous  cysts  and  hydatids- ; 
foetal  remains  in  the  bladder;  hair  in 
the  bladder ;  air  in  the  bladder  ;  ha-mon.-- 
hage ;  retention  of  the  in-iue ;  incon- 
tinence of  mine  ;  hernia  of  the  bladder ; 
urinary  deposits;  stone  in  the  bladder; 
and  foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder. 

Part  2  includes  the  diseases  of  the 
prostate  gland — viz.,  wounds,  inflamma- 
tion, abscess,  ulceration,  hyperti-ophy, 
atrophy,  sciiThus,  encephaloid,  colloid, 
melanosis,  tubercle,  cystic  disease,  hae- 
morrhage, calculi,  phlebolites. 

Part  3  embraces  the  diseases  and 
injmies  of  the  urethra — e.  g.,  maltbrma- 
tions  and  impei-fectious,  laceration, 
stricture,  polypoid  and  vascular  tumoiurs, 
neuralgia,  haemon-hage,  foreign  bodies, 
infiltration  of  urine,  luinary  abscess, 
fistula,  false  passages,  lesions  of  the 
gallinaceous  crest,  and  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  Cowper's  gland. 

From  the  enumeration  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work,  it  is  seen  that  gonorr- 
hoea! and  syphilitic  diseases  do  not  find 
a  place  therein.  With  these  exceptions, 
j  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  Dr.  Cross 
has  pertbrmed  for  the  urinaiy  organs 
"  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  Law- 
rence and  Mackenzie  for  the  eye,  Hope 
for  the  heart,  Budd  for  the  liver,  and 
Curling  for  the  testis." 

We  must  not,  however,  dismiss  so 
large  and  important  a  work  with  a  mere 
statement  of  its  contents :  we  must,  by 
a  few  extracts,  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  more  closely  of  its  character. 

The  following  introductory  obseiTa- 
tious  to  the  section  on  sciniuis  of  the 
bladder  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  authors  erudition,  and  serve  to 
evince  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  collect- 
ing the  materials  of  his  work  from  the 
labours  of  other  writers,  as  well  as  from 
the  stores  of  his  own  clinical  observa- 
tions : — 
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«'ScirrhiU3  of  the  bladder,  properly  so 
called,  is  of  such  infrequent  occurrence  that 
many  pathologists  have  been  induced  to 
deny  its  existence.  Mr.  Travers,  in  a 
valuable  paper  on  maUgnant  diseases,  in 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London,  re- 
marks that  he  has  never  met  with  true 
scirrho-cancerous  ulceration  of  this  viscus. 
Mr.  Howship,  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie, 
and  Mr.  Coidson,  in  their  works  on  the 
urinary  organs,  hardly  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Mayo,  in  Ms  '  Outlines  of  Pa- 
thology,' is  equally  silent ;  and  so  is  Mons. 
Begin,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  article 
on  cancer,  in  the  '  Dictionnau-e  de  Medecine 
•t  Chirurgie  Pratiques.'  Similar  testimony 
is  borae  by  Dr.  Walshe,  in  his  excellent 
and  learned  paper  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  Cyclopffidia  of  Practical  Surgery,  pub- 
lished' imder  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Costello,  of  London.  From  all  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion is  exceedingly  rare.  I  have  myself 
witnessed  only  one  case  of  it  in  a  practice 
of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  G.  L. 
Bayle,  of  Paris,  in  his  Posthumous  Trea- 
tise on  Cancerous  Maladies,  speaks,  it  is 
true,  of  tliis  aifection  at  considerable 
length,  describing  its  symptoms,  diagnostic 
characters,  causes,  and  pathological  effects  ; 
but,  as  he  has  given  no  cases  of  it,  vre  are 
left  m  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  reaUy 
scirrhus  or  some  other  disease.  That  the 
lesion  is  occasionally  propagated  to  tliis 
organ  from  neighboiiring  structures — as  the 
recttun  and  prostate  gland  in  the  male,  and 
the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female — is 
famihar  to  every  physician.  My  own  prac- 
tice has  furnished  me  with  a  number  of 
instances  of  it  in  both  sexes"  (p.  239). 

To  illustrate  the  author's  practical 
opinions  we  quote  the  following  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  external,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  perineal,  division  of  stricture 
of  the  urethra : — 

"The  operation  is  by  no  means  free 
from  danger,  and  requires  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  for  its  successful  execution. 
None  but  a  madman  or  a  fool  wovild  at- 
tempt it  unless  he  Imd  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  in- 
struments. Of  all  tlie  operations  of  sm-- 
gery  this  is  the  least  to  be  coveted' '  (p.  649) . 

Dr.  Cross  docs  not  express  this  strong 
opinion  without  some  grounds.  He  has 
himself  performed  it  in  one  case  in 
which  the  patient  was  ranch  relieved 
for  a  time ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
neglect  to  use  the  catheter,  a  relapse 
gradually  occurred,  and  the  symptoms 
became  as  bad  as  they  had  been  before. 


In  another  case  which  the  author  wit- 
nessed, "  several  hours  had  been  spent 
in  idle  efforts  to  reach  the  '  ladder ;  the 
operation  was  abandoned  in  despair; 
the  patient  was  unbound  and  put  to 
bed,  and,  in  two  days  after,  he  was  car- 
ried to  his  grave.  ■  Such  a  case  needs 
no  comment ;  it  speaks  for  itself,"  and, 
adds  the  author,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
it."  A  third  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Cross,  in  which  the  operation  was 
followed  by  violent  rigors,  with  severe 
inflammation  of  the  parts ;  and  the  pa- 
tient was  in  a  critical  position  for  some 
days.  The  wound  did  not  completely 
heal  by  the  adhesive  process,  and  seve- 
ral fistulous  openings  existed  when  the 
patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Cross,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  operation. 

The  accompanying  comment  by  the 
author  must,  in  fairness,  be  given  at 
the  same  time  : — 

"  Fortimately  such  an  operation  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  required.  It  was .  cer- 
tainly not  necessary  in  one  of  the  cases 
referred  to  above.  It  is  only  when  the 
strictxu-e  is  situated  in  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  tube,  and  is  impermeable 
to  the  bougie,  catheter,  or  lancetted  stylet, 
that  it  can  ever  be  proper.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  be  far  preferable  to 
puncture  the  bladder — the  only  resort,  ac- 
cording to  some,  when  the  disease  is  at- 
tended with  retention"  (p.  650). 

The  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  a 
new  and  dangerous  operation  thus 
formed  by  so  experienced  and  learned 
a  surgeon  as  the  author  of  this  work, 
may  wisely  be  admitted  among  the 
proofs  that  great  caution,  to  say  the 
least,  should  be  observed  in  selecting 
the  cases  in  which  this  proceeding  is 
to  be  adopted  as  the  only  means  of 
cure. 

A  close  examination  of  this  treatise 
proves  it  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  compilation  or  reproduction  of 
seattei-ed  facts  from  the  surgical  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  The  author  lias  mani- 
festly brought,  to  long  experience  and 
clinical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases 
of  which  his  work  treats,  an  extensive 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  American, 
TJritish,  and  foreign  medical  literature. 
Tlic  result  has  been  the  production  of  an 
elaVtorate  and  comprehensive  treatise  on 
a  class  of  diseases  the  information  re- 
garding whicli  has  certainly  not  before 
been  so  efficiently  collected  as  in  the 
work  now  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 
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Memorials  of  James    Mackness,    Esq.,  i 
MD.      Edited     by    the    Autlior   oi" 
"  Brampton  Rectory,"  &e.    SiiiiiU  8vo. 
pp.  2()5.     Loudon :    Clmixhill  ;  and 
Hatchard.     1851. 

U'ha  I'  a  volume  possessing  any  interest 
should  have  been  composed  out  of  the 
materials!  ati'orded  by  the  ordinary 
events  of  the  life  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, may  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  biogi-aphical  histoiy 
is  em})hatieally  the  philosophy  that 
teaches  by  example.  The  importance  of 
this  ])hilosophy  is  truly  acknowledged 
by  all,  although  its  study  be  neglected  by 
many.  As  it  is  forcibly  expressed  by  a 
profound  writer : — "  Man's  sociality  of 
nature  evinces  itself,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  said,  with  abuudiint  evidence  by 
this  one  fact,  were  there  no  other :  the 
unspeakable  delight  he  takes  in  bio- 
gra|)hy.  It  is  written,  '  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man;'  to  which 
study  let  us  candidly  admit,  he,  by  true 
or  by  false  methods,  applies  himself, 
nothing  loath.  '  Man  is  perennially  in- 
teresting to  man  ;  nay,  ifwe  look  strictly 
to  it,  there  is  nothing  else  interesting.' 
How  inexpressibly  comfortable  to  know 
our  fellow  creature ;  to  see  into  him, 
understand  his  goings  forth,  decipher 
the  whole  heart  of  his  mystery;  nay,  not 
only  to  see  into  him,  but  even  to  see 
out  of  him,  to  view  the  world  altogether 
as  he  views  it ;  so  that  we  can  tlieore- 
tically  construe  him,  and  could  almost 
practically  personate  him  ;  and  do  now 
thoroughly  discern  both  what  manner 
of  man  he  is,  and  what  manner  of  thing 
he  has  got  to  work  on  and  live  on  !"•- 

Such,  indeed,  is  almost  the  only  merit 
of  the  "  Memorials"  now  before  us ;  they 
jjresenttous  a  fair  picture  of  tlie  real 
man  as  he  lived  and  moved  among  us. 
The  authoress  has  preserved  the  salient 
points  of  character,  and  has  composed 
an  interesting  narrative  of  difficulties 
surmounted  by  pei'severance,  amid  sick- 
ening hopes,  anxieties  and  troubles;  of 
bodily  suft'ering  endured  with  patience 
and  submission  ;  and  of  provincial  cele- 
brity ultimately  achieved  ; — a  narrative, 
which  if  the  events  were  in  every  case  re- 
corded, would  form  the  biogi-aphy  of  the 
nia,iority  amongst  us.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
may  not  have  been  one  of  the  mightiest 


*  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  by  Thos. 
Carlyle.    Vol.  iv.,  p.  1. 


men,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  earth,  that 
his  biography  may  not  be  useful  now 
that  his  eai'tlily  race  is  I'un.  Every  man 
in  his  own  sphere  has  influences,  eithex* 
for  good  or  evil,  of  some  sort.  This  is  a 
fact  too  often  unknown  or  forgotten ; 
but,  novertlieless,  an  indisputable  and 
irrevocable  fact — the  word  or  the  deed 
that  has  gone  forth  of  us,  forms  an  atom 
more  or  less  potent  in  tlie  inscrutable 
world  of  God's  Providence;  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  act  as  those  who  shall  give 
account,  or  of  whom  account  shall  be 
taken,  whetlier  or  not  we  are  willing  to 
surrender  it. 

It  has  seldom  been  without  some 
good  result  that  the  life  of  a  good  man 
has  been  written.  It  has  been  said 
that  "  the  good  a  man  does  dies  with 
him,  his  evil  deeds  live  after  him."  This 
saying,  however,  falls  short  of  the 
truth  ;  for  both  good  and  evil  live  after 
the  doer,  and  siu'vive  in  the  common 
aggregate  of  happiness  or  woe,  truth  or 
falsehood,  that  posterity  inheiits.  Na 
true  or  good  deed  ever  failed  to  reach 
its  suitable  position  in  the  harmonious 
whole  of  beauty  and  order ;  no  falsity 
or  sin  ever  rested  until  it  reached  its 
final  doom  :  while  in  the  meantime  it 
has  served  to  swell  the  mass  of  mun- 
dane misery  and  wrong. 

Let.  then,  the  example  here  set  before 
us,  with  the  natm'al  eloquence  of  affec- 
tionate partiality,  be  to  us  a  beacon  to 
ibllow  what  is  good,  and  shun  what  is- 
evil.  Dr.  Mackness  was  not  merely 
one  of  the  countless  myriads  who 
have  bravely  toiled  along  the  up-hiU 
path  of  a  professional  life,  but  he  was 
one  who  strove  to  adorn  the  medical 
character  by  literary  and  scientific  ac- 
quirements; he  was  ever  a  student,  not 
only,  be  it  remembered,  of  God's  works,, 
but  also  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God. 
Indefatigable  in  the  duties  and  interests 
of  his  calling, — skilful,  kind,  vigilant, 
sagacious, — he  was  beloved  as  a  physi- 
cian, respectable  as  an  author,  devout 
as  a  Christian,  and  perfect  in  his  pri- 
vate relations. 

Imperfect  as  we  all  are,  we  can  but 
ill  afford  to  spare  one  who  had  so  few 
failings.  But,  while  we  may  not  doubt 
the  Wisdom  which  is  to  us  inscrutable 
in  his  removal,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  good  will  result  from  the  memory 
of  an  earnest  and  faithful  labomer  dili- 
gently doing  the  work  that  was  set  him 
to  do. 

We  commend  this  "memorial"  most 
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sincerely  to  our  readers'  attention ;  al- 
though we  must  add  our  wish  that  the 
Tnatter  had  beeu  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  a  less  warmly  interested  editor  than 
is  here  before  us  ;  we  think  that  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Mackuess 
might  have  proved  more  service- 
able to  the  members  of  his  profes- 
sion had  it  been  drawn  by  a  profes- 
sional hand.  There  are  in  every  life 
many  circumstances  of  little  import  to 
others,  wliich  nevertheless  appear  im- 
portant to  those  immediately  interested ; 
while  general  results  and  influences, 
less  obvious  to  the  actors,  are  observed 
by  the  looker-on. 


^^lOCCfDing^  of  ^ocictifS. 

ISTEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD 

PATHOLOaiCAL  SOCIETY. 

August  1851. 


De.  Charlton  communicated  the  following 
Cases  of  Purulent  Infection. 

The  cases  we  are  about  to  brmg  forward 
this  evening  are  not  so  much  remarkable 
on  account  of  their  individual  pecuHarities 
as  for  the  connection  that  may,  we  think, 
be  traced  between  them  as  resulting  from  a 
single  cause.  It  is  now,  we  beUeve,  gene- 
rally acknowledged  tliat  erysipelas  and 
puerperal  fever  may  be  reciprocally  pro- 
duced ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Murphy, 
of  University  College,  they  are  convertible 
diseases,  which  may  be  conveyed  either 
directly  from  patients,  or  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  medical  attendants  and  nurses. 
We  have  met  with  numerous  examples 
where  a  surgeon,  after  attending  a  case  of 
erysipelas,  has  been  terrified  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  several  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  in  the  females  he  attended  in  cliild^ 
birth ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  often 
been  recorded  that  the  nurses  and  attend- 
ants on  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  have  been 
attacked  with  dangerous  and  fatal  ery- 
sipelas. That  erysipelatous  contagion  was 
the  cause  of  death  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases 
we  have  here  to  record,  there  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt ;  but  the  converse  proposi- 
tion, that  the  puci-jieral  condition,  or  rather 
purulent  infection  after  delivery,  produced 
erysipelas  and  rhcmnatic  fever  in  the  other 
parties  alTected,  will  be  less  easily  proved, 
though  we  own  ourselves  to  be  convinced 
cf  such  having  been  the  case. 

As  the  full  record  of  all  the  various  symp- 
totaB  observed  in  the  eight  cases  here  alluded 


to  would  occupy  too  much  of  tlie  time  of 
the  Society,  we  have  endeavoured  to  abbre- 
viate the  details,  and  to  present  only  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  each  case. 

Mrs.  M.  let.  31,  of  full  habit  and  power- 
ful  frame,  was  confined  on   the    17th   of 
December,  1850,  of  a  healthy  child.     Her 
confinement  was  unattended  with  any  ab- 
normal symptoms,  except  that  the  lochial 
discharge  was  for  a  considerable  time  ex- 
tremely fetid ;  and  she  suifei*ed,  as  she  had 
done  for  two  mouths  before  her  confine- 
ment, from  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.     She  soon  I'ccovered  so  far  as  to 
get  down  stairs,  when,  about  the  end  of 
December  or  the  beginning  of  .January,  she 
was  attacked  with  shiveriugs,  and  became 
much  depressed  in  spirits.     She  attributed 
the  rigors    to   having   stood  in  a  passage 
exposed  to  a  di-aught  of  air  from  an  open 
door.     Twenty-four  hoius  after  the  rigors 
first  came  on,  copious  perspiration  followed, 
and  the  feverisli  symptoms  partially  sub- 
sided.    The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  now 
became  veiy  tender,  and  a  large  swelling 
formed  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  molars  of 
the   right    side ;    tliis  did   not   suppurate, 
though  for  some  days  it  ajjpeared  as  if  it 
would  do  so,  and  then  gradually  subsided. 
As  it  disappeared,  and  about  a  week  after 
the  first  rigor,  another  suuilar  attack   of 
shivering,  depression,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
occurred.     Eight  days  after  this  she  began 
to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  tliigh  and 
in  the  back,  and  soon  after  a  copious  men- 
strual discharge  came  on,  though  she  still 
was  suckling  her  infant,  and  had  a  plentiful 
supply  of  milk.     Mrs.  M.,   however,  had 
always  menstruated  regularly  while  suckhng 
her  children.     The  pain  in  the  right  thigh, 
which  was  not  accompanied  with  any  per- 
ceptible swelhng,  continued  for  some  days, 
and  shortly  after  she  complained  of  pain  in 
the  left  side  immediately  below  the  ribs, 
extending  back  from  thence  to  the  spine. 
This  was  soon  accompanied  \vith  cough  and 
shortness  of  breath,  and  the  pulse  rose  to 
120.     The  pain  abated  under  tlie  internal 
administration  of  calomel,  antimony,  and 
opium,  with  blisters  applied  to  the  affected 
part ;  but  the  affection  then  shifted  to  the 
left  thigh,  and  after  remaining  fixed  there 
for  a  few  days  more,  it  migrated  to  the  left 
arm,  and  then  in  a  clay  or  two  ceased  alto- 
gether, while  the  secretion  of  milk  was  gra- 
dually ari'csted  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1851,  the  pulse 
again  rose  ;  she  perspired  copiously  during 
that  and  the  following  day,  and  complaijied 
of  great  debility  and  loss  of  appetite.  At 
this  time  it  was  observed  that  she  had  a 
remarkably  heavy,  sunken  look,  and  was 
depressed  in  spuits.  On  retiriug  to  rest 
about  10  P.M.  on  the  7th  of  Febru:n-y,  she 
suddenly  fell  dowu  on  the  bed  in  what  was 
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at  fii'st  supposed  to  be  a  state  of  syncope : 
the  pulse  became  extremely  small ;  the 
respii-ation  slow  and  laboured,  though  not 
absolutely  stertorous  ;  and  there  were  fre- 
quent relapses  into  syncope.  Stimidants 
were  now  administered,  but  could  only  be 
swallowed  by  ludf-teaspoonfiJs  at  a  time, 
as  otherwise  thoy  constantly  got  into  the 
trachea,  and  produced  threatcnings  of  as- 
phyxia. The  bead  and  neck  were  covered 
■with  copious  perspiration.  About  one  A.M. 
she  vomited  a  quantity  of  undigested  food, 
and  after  that  was  less  faint.  Paralysis  of 
the  left  leg  and  arm  was  first  observed  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  twenty  hours  after 
the  first  attack,  previous  to  which  time  she 
Lad  moved  both  arms  and  both  legs  freely. 
The  subsequent  symptoms  of  this  case  were 
those  of  apoplexy ;  the  left  arm  and  leg 
never  recovered  their  power ;  and  tliough, 
by  active  treatment,  the  inmiediate  danger 
was  obviated,  she  lingered  in  a  most  melan- 
choly condition,  both  as  to  mind  and  body, 
for  five  months,  when  she  simk  apparently 
from  debility  without  any  fi-esh  apojilectic 
seizure.  AVe  have  been  particular  in  the 
details  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  this  case, 
because  at  our  first  seeing  the  case  about 
mid-day  on  the  8th  of  February,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  was  probably  some  purulent  in- 
fection remaining  in  the  system  after  deli- 
very, till  the  more  decided  apoplectic  i^he- 
nomena  supei-vened  some  hours  later. 

The  condition  of  Mrs.  M.  requii-ed,  of 
covu'se,  the  closest  attendance  fi-om  all  par- 
ties ;  but  due  attention  was  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  to  the  due  ventilation  of  the  large 
airy  apartment  in  which  she  lay. 

On  the  14th  of  February  one  of  Mrs. 
M.'s  children,  at.  6,  who  bad  never  been  in 
his  mother's  sick  room,  was  attacked  with 
sore  throat  and  high  fever,  with  vomiting 
and  headache.  It  was  thought  that  he  was 
about  to  take  scarlet  fever ;  but  after  seve- 
ral days  the  symptoms  subsided,  though  he 
remained  unusually  weak  and  dehcate  for 
some  time  after. 

The  mother  of  Mrs.  M.,  Mrs.  B.,  at.  54, 
a  woman  of  very  strong  constitution  and 
great  powers  of  enduring  latigue,  had  passed 
twelve  days  and  nights  at  the  bed-side  of 
her  daughter,  hardly  taking  any  sleep 
dm-ing  that  period.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  or  about  the  19th  of  February,  Mrs. 
B.  began  to  complain  of  sore  tliroat,  witli 
swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  with 
much  restlessness,  and  some  tendency  to 
low  wandering  delirium  during  the  night. 
There  was  also  severe  pulsating  pain  of  the 
head,  a  furred  tongue,  and  an  exceedingly 
fcetitl  breath,  followed  by  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. These  symptoms  soon  assumed  the 
form  of  erysipelas,  the  inflammatory  action 
commencmg  about  the  riglit  car  and  over 


the  mastoid  process  of  that  side,  and  thence 
passing    over    the    scalp    and  towards  tho 
neck.     Mrs.  B.  was  ill  for  about  a  fort- 
night, when  the  iullammation  subsided,  and 
she  slowly  recovered  her  strength.     During 
her    illness,   tlie   husband   of  Mrs.  M.,    a 
strong,    healtliy   man,    of  almost   gigantic 
frame,  and  who  had  hitlierto  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health,  had  taken  the  place  of  Mrs. 
M.'s  mother  in  attending  on  his  wife.    From 
the  commencement  of  Mrs.  M.'s  illness  he 
had  rarely  enjoyed   a  night   of  refrcsliing 
sleep,  and  had,  as  niiglit  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, suflered  intense  mental  agony  and 
anxiety.     About  the  17th  of  February,  or 
nearly  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  B.  first  be- 
came ill,  he  began  to  complain  of  swelhng 
and  pain  in  the  I'ight  side  of  the  fauces,  sa 
as  to  make  the  act  of  deglutition  diflleidt :. 
the  fauces  on  that  side  were  red,  but  there 
was  little  fever  or  loss  of  appetite.     By  the 
21st   of  February   his   throat   was   much 
better,  and  he  resumed  his  attendance  on 
his  wife,    and  remained  for  nearly  forty- 
eight   houi's    at   her   bed-side,    lifting    her 
repeatedly,  and  shifting  her  position,  as  she 
was  extremely  restless,  and  seldom  remained 
more  than  a  few  minutes  without  requn-ing 
to  be  moved.     At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
became   completely   exhausted,    and    now 
complained  of  jjain  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the   fauces,   which    on   examination   were 
found  to  be  red  and  swollen  as  before.    lie 
now  became  extremely  alarmed  about  him- 
self, and  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  would  not  recover.     There  was  at  this 
time   but  little  fever,  but  deglutition  was 
almost  impossible,  and  the  countenance  was 
depressed   and  anxious,  and  the  skin  as- 
sumed  an   imusuaUy  earthy  aspect.     On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  February,   the 
bowels  being  slow,  an  enema  was  ordered 
for  him.     Shortly  after  it  had  been  admi- 
nistered he  became  dreadfully  agitated  and 
alarmed  at  the  idea  that  he  had  made  use 
of  the  same  instrument  that  had  been  em- 
ployed for  administering  injections  to  Mrs.. 
M.,  and  told  his  medical  attendant  that  he 
had  undoubtedly  imbibed  some  poison  from 
this  source.*     Being  assured  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  he  became  calmer,  and  said 
that  a  great  load  had  been  taken  oiS  his 
mind,  and  that  he  should  now  get  better, 
for  that  his  sore-throat  was  entu-ely  gone, 
and  that   he  coidd  now  swaUow  without 
difiiculty.     In  the  night  of  the  25th,  how- 
ever, high  fever  came  on  ;  the  respirations- 
were  doubled  in  frequency  ;  the  pidse  was 
140,  full,  but  very  compi'cssible ;  and  the 
restlessness  was   greater  than   ever.      He 
now  said  that  he  ielt  no  pain  whatsoever, 
and  no  longer  exhibited  any  anxiety  abou< 


*  During  this  period  of  anxiety  he  had  scv^ 
rigors,  aiut  was  cvtrcinely  restless. 
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Lis  condition,  and  even  expressed  surprise 
at  his  being  so  extremely  restless.  The 
fauces  were  of  a  livid  leaden  hue,  but  exhi- 
bited no  signs  of  gangrene ;  the  tongue  was 
furred,  and  the  breath  extremely  foul ;  the 
skin  was  rather  hot ;  there  was  frequent 
retching  and  nausea  ;  the  respiration  much 
hurried  ;  and  the  peculiar  leaden  or  earthy 
discolouration  of  the  skin  was  more  strongly 
marked :  there  was  hkewisc  intense  thirst. 
The  cliest  was  most  carefully  examined,  but 
not  the  slightest  abnormal  change  could  be 
detected  in  the  lungs  or  heart.  He  liad 
but  httle  cough,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  occasioned  by  a  thick,  ropy  mucus, 
which  waa  secreted  about  the  fauces.  On 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  bowels  not 
having  been  opened  all  that  day,  giss.  of 
castor-oil  was  given,  which  produced  three 
liquid  and  somewhat  light-coloured  stools. 
From  this  time  Mr.  M.  became  deadly  cold ; 
the  skin  was  covered  with  cold  perspira- 
tion ;  the  pidse  continued  at  140  and  150, 
but  became  gradually  smaller  and  smaller, 
in  spite  of  all  restoratives  that  were  used, 
tUl  it  was  no  longer  felt  at  the  wrist,  and 
he  sank  at  12  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  February. 

About  the  20th  of  March,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
M.,  aged  33,  who  had  been  in  close  attend- 
ance on  the  invahd,  and  likewise  vipon 
Mrs.  B.,  was  attacked  with  sweUing  and 
pain  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  In  two 
days  after  this  a  well-marked  rheumatic 
afiection  came  on  ;  the  ankles  and  knees 
swelled,  there  was  fever  and  intense  ]3ain 
on  moving  the  affected  jomts,  with  copious 
acid  perspirations.  The  affection  was  of 
the  kind  termed  synovial  rheumatism  by 
Dr.  Watson,  and  amended  after  five  days' 
use  of  lemon  juice ;  but  it  was  more  than 
a  month  before  Mrs.  E.  was  restored  to 
health. 

One  of  the  nurses,  after  five  days'  attend- 
ance upon  Mrs.  M.,  was  in  hke  manner 
attacked  with  swelhug  and  pain  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  followed  by  a  complete 
rheumatic  affection,  which  was  both  moi'e 
prolonged  and  more  severe  than  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  E, 

A  young  girl,  set.  18,  was  engaged  to 

assist  the  nurses  in  their  arduous  task,  and 

frequently  assisted  in  changing  the  linen, 

and  in  moving  Mrs.  M.  from  one  bed  to 

another.     At  that  time  she  had  a  shght 

scratch  or  cut  on  one  finger,  which,  two  or 

three  days  after  she  commenced  her  duties, 

inflamed,  and  tliis  was  attended  with  low 

irritative  fever.     The  hand  and  arm  swelled 

immensely  ;     suppuration   came    on    very 

slowly,  but  a  good  deal  of  pus  was  evacu- 

tod    when    incisions    were    made.       She 

Mutually,  after  nearly  five  or  six  weeks 

t*MUness,  recovered,  but  was  left  in  a  con- 

^^^n  of  extreme  debility. 


The  woman  who  waited  vipon  this  girl 
for  about  ten  days  was  seized  a  few  days 
after  going  home  with  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  with  pain  of  the 
hack  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  with  mus* 
cular  pains  over  nearly  all  the  body ;  she 
had  low  fever  for  about  ten  days ;  pulse 
from  80  to  90  and  rather  weak,  and  she 
regained  her  strength  very  slowly. 

The  house  where  this  melancholy  cata- 
logue of  diseases  occurred  was  a  large  and 
airy  building,  situated  in  an  elevated  spot. 
The  impression  first  made  upon  our  minds 
on  seeing  Mrs.  M.,  and  which  was  also  the 
opinion  of  her  usual  medical  attendant, 
was  that  the  patient's  symptoms  arose 
fi'om  purulent  infection  after  delivery. 
The  gradual  progress  of  these  cases  has 
been  well  described  by  Puzos,  and  by 
SediUot,  nor  have  they  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  English  writers.  In  many  instances, 
the  poison,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  tends 
to  form  deposits  of  pus  in  various  organs, 
and  particularly  in  the  pelvis  near  the 
broad  hgaments  of  the  uterus,  from  whence 
they  sometimes  point  externally  in  the 
groin,  or  discharge  themselves  into  some 
viscera.  The  case,  however,  soon  ran  on 
into  genuine  apoplexy ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  poison  stiU  remained  in  the 
system,  and  infected  many  of  those  about 
the  patient.  Mrs.  M.s'  case  was  one  of 
those  described  by  Mr.  Travers,  and  others, 
and  especially  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
M.  B.  G-aDwey,  in  his  excellent  observations 
on  asthenic  or  unhealthy  inflammations. 
In  nearly  all  the  patients  the  afiection 
began  with  pain  and  swelhng  of  the  throat, 
and  then  branched  off'  into  the  various 
forms  of  erysipelas,  erysipelatous  sore- 
throat,  and  rheumatism. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Mrs.  M.  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  paralysed 
thigh  ;  the  veins  were  evidently  inflamed, 
and,  in  fact,  the  medical  attendant  described 
it  to  me  as  a  complete  attack  of  phlegmasia 
dolens.  Was  this  the  last  effort  of  the 
poison  which  had  so  long  been  circulating 
in  her  system  ? 

Dr.  White  exhibited  specimens  of 
Briffhi's  Disease   of  the   Kidneys  and  old 
adhesion  of  the  Pericardium, 

The  patient  from  wliom  they  were  taken 
was  a  tailor,  at.  31,  who  had  led  a  very 
dissipated  life  some  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  with 
some  patches  of  rupia  syphilitica  on  his 
body,  was  greatly  emaciated  and  broken 
clown,  ap]iearcd  to  be  unusutilly  stupid  and 
slow  in  his  intellect,  and  complained  of  the 
debility  with  giddiness,  headache,  thirst, 
and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the 
feverish  excitement  dependent  upon  syphi- 
litic poison  and  dissipation.     He   said  he 
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lacl  always  been  in  very  good  health  up  to 
»  month  before  his  admission.  Some  light 
nourishing  aliments,  and  gentle  stimulants 
with  ;ui  ajK-rient,  were  ordered,  but  on  tho 
eeoond  day  he  had  beeome  partially  eoma- 
tose.  When  roused  he  coidd  speak  i-ation- 
ally,  b>it  dozed  over  again  as  soon  as  he  was 
left  alone.  Suspecting  that  there  might  be 
5"enal  tliscase,  aiul  tliat  the  head  symptoms 
depended  upon  blood  vitiated  with  lu-ea, 
his  urine  was  examined,  and  found  to  be- 
come almost  solid  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  from  the  great  amount  of  albumen  it 
contamed,  while  the  microscope  showed 
imequivocal  signs  of  the  detritus  of  Bright's 
disease.  Blisters  were  immecHately  placed 
over  his  loins  and  neck,  and  sharp  purga- 
tives administered,  but  without  avail,  as 
the  coma  became  complete,  and  he  died  on 
the  fifth  day  after  his  admission. 

The  kidneys  were  extremely  small,  and 
prcsenterl  very  fine  examples  of  the  old  and 
atrophied  kidney  of  long  coutinued 
Bright's  disease.  The  })cricardium  was 
also  found  completely  adherent  to  the 
heart  by  old  and  fine  adhesions,  evidently 
of  many  years'  duration;  the  heart  itself  was 
neither  enlarged  nor  otherwise  diseased. 

It  was  curious,  that  with  kidueys  which 
must  have  been  diseased  for  so  many 
months,  if  not  years,  that  he  should  never 
have  experienced  any  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms.  On  looking  at  the  kidneys,  a 
mere  anatomist  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  a  jierson  could  have  lived  so 
long  with  them,  for  the  true  secreting 
structure  was  almost  gone.  The  case 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  insi- 
dious and  masked  progress  of  the  form  of 
renal  disease ;  running  on  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  degeneration  without  symp- 
toms, and  terminating  by  what  may  be 
termed  serous  apoplexy,  without  dropsy  or 
any  of  those  marked  symptoms  which 
enable  an  ordinary  observer  to  detect  the 
true  cause  of  the  malady.  The  total  adlie- 
siou  of  the  pericai'dium  to  the  heart  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  injurious  to 
the  due  performance  of  the  heart's  duties, 
as  has  indeed  been  often  found  to  be  the 
case  wl;ere  the  adhesion  is  complete  in  all 
parts,  with  the  layer  of  lymph  very  thin 
and  membranous. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Fife  communicated  the  par- 
ticulars of  a 

Fatal  Case  of  Injury  to  the  Brain. 

He  had  been  requested  by  a  surgeon  to 
make  an  autopsy  on  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived a  punctured  v.ound  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  from  the  point  of  a  small  walking 
stick.  Tlie  man  had  betrayed  few  or  no 
symptoms  of  the  wound  luiving  extended 
further  than  the  orbit,  until  the  fifth  day 
\  after  the  accident,  when  slight  coma  set  in. 


and  nothwithstanding  treatment,  he  sunk 
on  the  0th.  On  examination  of  tho  wound 
after  death,  it  was  foiuul  to  have  passed 
upwards  througli  tlie  fcthmoid  and  its 
cribriform  plate,  into  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  brain,  extending  as  far  as  to  the  centre 
of  the  optic  thalamus.  Except  for  a  few 
lines  around  the  course  of  tho  wound  the 
substance  of  the  brain  was  perfectly 
healthy,  presenting  no  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion or  softening,  which  ho  supposed  must 
have  been  the  reason  for  the  surprising 
exemption  from  all  symptoms  of  injury  to 
the  brain,  for  so  long  a  period  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  wound. 

Mr.  Denham  communicated  the  follow- 
ing case  of 

Foreign  body  in  the  Larynx, 

and  exhibited  the  specimen. 

On  the  3rd  or  dth  of  July,  1851,  I  was 
sent  for  to  visit  a  child  in  North  Street, 
South  Shields,  who  was  reported  to  have 
swallowed  a  piece  of  boudie.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  hoase  I  found  the  patient  sitting  on 
a  woman's  knee,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
croup  :  the  mother  said  the  little  girl  came 
in  and  told  her  she  had  swallowed  some- 
thing. I  at  once  passed  my  finger  down 
behind  the  epiglottis  into  the  larynx,  trac- 
ing along  each  side,  thinking  I  would  feel 
any  foreign  body  if  impacted  in  tlie  glottis. 
I  failed  in  detecting  the  piece  of  ware  :  I 
then  pressed  the  trachea  between  my  fin- 
gers, and  was  quite  satisfied  that  it  rhd  not 
exist  there  :  under  these  circumstances  I 
unfortunately  concluded  that  it  must  be 
the  croup,  to  which  the  symptoms  bore  a 
strikuig  analogy.  An  emetic  was  given 
immediately,  leeches,  a  blister  to  the  chest, 
and  calomel  and  antimonials  were  adminis- 
tered without  any  benefit. 

Mr.  Callender  (whose  patient  the  Uttle 
girl  was),  visited  her  on  his  return  home 
from  Jarrow ;  he  seemed  inclined  to  per- 
form tracheotomy,  from  which  I  strongly 
dissuaded  him,  as  it  was  merely  on  the 
supposition  of  a  foreign  body  being  in  the 
windpipe  that  could  require  tins  pro- 
cedure. The  dyspnoea  grew  gradually 
more  urgent,  and  the  child  died  16  hotirs 
after  the  accident. 

We  made  a  post-mortem  examination  on 
the  following  evening  :  the  lungs  were  much 
congested,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  Avere 
fiUed  with  mucus,  but  no  false  membrane 
was  to  be  seen.  We  cut  off  the  trachea  and 
larynx  to  examine  carefully  for  tho  ware  :  it 
was  not  visible  at  the  chink  of  tlie  glottis, 
but  on  passing  down  the  blowpipe  Mr. 
Callender  found  the  laiwnx  completely 
obstructed  by  a  piece  of  porcelain  or  china 
of  a  triangidar  shape :  it  was  quite  below 
the  level  of  the  vocal  chords,  which 
accounts  for  my   not  finding   it  with  my 
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finger.  I  may  remark,  that  my  reason  for 
thinking  it  was  a  case  of  croup  received 
support  from  the  child  denying  to  me  that 
it  had  swallowed  anything,  also  from  the 
statement  of  a  woman  who  had  the  little 
girl  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
viz.,  that  the  cluld  had  no  ware  in  her 
mouth,  but  a  clothes'  pin,  whicli  she  was 
sucking. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  voice  was  not 
lost  with  so  large  a  substance  between 
the  vocal  chords  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
shiUing,  with  an  arc  removed  from  each 
side,  but  it  cannot  completely  have  filled 
up  the  glottis,  as  she  articulated  her  words 
distinctly. 

Mr.  GiBB  exliibited  a 

Rupture  of  the  Heart, 
taken  from  a  sailor  boy,  who  was  brought 
into  the  Infirmary  half  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes  after  havnig  fallen  from  the  top  of 
a  ship's  mast.  His  fall  was  unbroken,  and 
he  alighted  on  the  side  of  his  chest.  He 
was  picked  up  stunned,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  recovered  his  senses.  He  com- 
plamed  greatly  of  his  chest,  and  was  pale 
and  cold.  When  admitted,  his  skin  and 
lips  were  blanched,  his  pulse  was  iiTe- 
gular  and  almost  imperceptible,  he  was 
partially  insensible,  tlu-owing  himselfabout 
and  panting  for  breath.  All  tlie  symptoms 
denoted  injury  to  some  internal  organ 
along  with  hfcmorrhage.  His  ribs  and 
limbs  were  hurriedly  examined  on  the 
stretcher,  but  as  no  injury  to  them  coidd 
be  found  he  was  sent  to  bed,  and 
ordered  stimulants  and  warmth.  When 
denuded  of  his  clothes  and  placed  in  bed, 
he  lay  quiet  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and 
raising  himself  shghtly  on  liis  arm,  died 
suddenly. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  three  gills 
of  partially  clotted  blood  were  found  in  the 
pericardium,  with  an  irregular  laceration  of 
the  left  auricle  into  it.  The  laceration  was 
a  quarter  of  an  mch  in  length,  ajid  was 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  ear  of  the 
auricle  with  the  ventricle.  The  laceration 
was  sufficiently  large  to  have  filled  the 
pericardium  with  blood  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  There  was  no  injury  to  any  other 
part  of  his  body. 

The  patient  lived  an  hour  after  the  rup- 
ture of  the  heart,  during  which  period  the 
pericardium  must  have  been  completely 
filled  with  blood. 

rem-  in-door  patients  of  the  Newcastle 
Infirmarj',  and  the  cast  of  a  fifth,  present- 
ing a  most 
Interesting  series  of  cases  of  Aneurism, 

were  exhibited  to  the  Society  for  examina- 
tion.    The  first  was   a   patient  of  tJU'  J. 


Fife's,  with  a  subclavian  aneurism  of  the 
left  side.  The  tumour  was  oval,  and  pro- 
jected immediately  above  the  clavicle,  occu- 
pying the  subclavian  space,  and  loeahzei 
betwixt  the  sterno-mastoid  on  one  side, 
and  the  trapezius  muscle  on  the  other.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  half  a  small  egg, 
and  pulsating  strongly  could  be  easily  emp- 
tied of  its  blood.  Sir  J.  Fife  proposed  to 
tie  the  subclavian  in  the  first  part  of  its 
course,  but  the  patient  refused  to  have  an 
operation  performed.  A  murmur  was 
heard  on  compressing  the  tumour  with  the 
stethoscope,  but  on  very  light  application 
of  it  nothing  but  the  double  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  audible. 

The  second  was  a  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  mnominate  arteiy,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Greenhow.  The  patient,  a  pitman, 
set,  31 ;  liad  had  severe  pains  in  his 
right  arm  and  side  of  neck  for  eighteen 
months.  The  pains  had  been  treated  by 
bhstering  and  by  internal  medicines,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  rheumatic. 
Tlu'ee  weeks  before  his  admission  into  the 
Infirmary,  a  small  tumefaction  was  one 
day  observed  at  the  right  sterno-clavicular 
articulation,  which  increased  very  rapidly 
during  the  course  of  a,  few  hours,  and 
extended  as  a  pidsating  tmnour  Qiroject- 
ing  considerably)  so  high  up  the  neck  as 
to  impede  the  opening  of  the  jaw.  When 
admitted,  however,  the  tumom*  had  become 
much  smaller,  and  has  continued  to  slu'ink 
gradually.  When  shown  to  the  Society 
the  tumour  was  round,  about  the  size  of 
half  an  ordinary  orange,  pidsated  strongly, 
could  be  partially  emptied  of  its  blood  when 
pressed  upon,  had  dislocated  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  forwards,  and  was  gra- 
dually corroding  it  and  the  adjoining  sur- 
faces of  the  ribs  and  sternum.  Ko  mm-- 
mur  could  be  heard  in  the  tumour,  except 
the  double  sound  of  the  heart.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  false  aneiunsm,  the  result  of 
the  bm-sting  of  a  true  one  into  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  with  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  effused  blood, 
and  the  locahzation  of  the  fluid  contents  by 
a  sac  which  is  shrinking. 

A  cast  of  the  third  case  was  shown. 
It  was  also  an  innominate  aneurism  of 
great  size.  Tlie  tumour  extended  on 
the  right  side  from  near  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  down  to  the  third  rib,  was 
11  inches  across  from  side  to  side,  pro- 
jecting from  the  neck  to  a  distance  of 
three  and  four  inches.  The  clavicle  and 
t  wo  first  ribs  were  completely  corroded  and 
divided  into  two  pieces  ;  eaeli  pulsation 
threw  the  shoulder  outwards  as  if  it  was 
part  of  the  parictes  of  the  tumour.  The 
man  was  a  middle-aged  sailor,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Heafh,  at  the  Infirmary,  and 
when  first    admitted    a    patient    was    in 
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ixactly  the  same  condition  as  the  last  case. 
e  lived  for  nearly  three  years,  and  the 
liutopsy  revealed  the  innominate  artery  to 
be  dilated  and  diseased  at  its  origin  from 
the  aorta,  as  well  as  where  it  expanded 
into  the  immense  aneurismal  sac.  The 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  heard  very  dis- 
tinctly in  the  tnmour  from  the  first,  and  a 
deep  *  faint  soulUe,  heard  most  distinctly 
at  the  scapula,  was  also  most  generally 
audible. 

The/ourth  case,  a  pitman,  tet.  51,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Bulman  in  the  Infirmary, 
presented  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  A  shght  elevation  extendhig  from 
the  left  edge  of  the  sternimi  half  way  over 
to  the  shoulder,  and  from  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  clavicle  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
third  rib,  marked  its  position.  The  eleva- 
tion pulsated,  was  dull  on  percussion,  gave 
ovit  no  murmiu"  in  addition  to  the  double 
soiuid  of  the  heart,  which  was  particularly 
clear.  A  few  flying  pams  about  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm,  with  a  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  head,  sometimes  fixed  there  for  some 
weeks,  were  the  only  symptoms  of  the 
aneiu-ism  for  more  than  a  year.  It  began 
to  project  ix  weeks  ago.  The  heart  is  siu*- 
prisingly  quiet,  and  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  giddiness,  and  the  before  men- 
tioned pains,  he  has  no  other  complamt. 

The  f/tk  case  was  one  of  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  aorta  in  a  middle-aged  pilot, 
a  patient  of  Dr.  Cargill's  in  the  Infirmarj-. 
No  external  tumoiu"  marked  its  presence  ; 
the  usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease 
supervening  occasionally,  with  intervals  of 
comparative  freedom  from  everj'  other 
symptom,  but  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
tightness  in  the  chest,  were  the  general 
symptoms.  Marked  dulness  over  the  right 
edge  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum  and  the 
adjoining  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third 
ribs,  an  impvilse  there  similar  to  that  of  the 
heart,  shght  fremitus  :  both  sounds  of  the 
heart  had  a  double  murmur,  that  with  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  being  the  most 
distinct,  were  the  principal  physical  signs. 
He  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
there  was  evidently  some  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  and  disease  of  the  aortic  valves 
along  with  the  aneurism. 

Dr.  HrMBLE  and  Mr.  F.  W.  If.  WiLSOX 
presented 

Two  Aneurismal  Sacs, 
both  taken  from  cases  of  sudden  death. 
Both  were  aneurisms  of  the  descending 
aorta  with  large  apertures  leading  from 
vessels  greatly  diseased  with  atheromatous 
deposit.  The  sac  of  each  was  large,  and 
formed  partially  of  the  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  surrounding  structiu-es, 
and  in  one  case  by  the  greatly  corroded 
bodies  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrfe.     One 


patient  died  the  day  succeeding  the  burst- 
ing of  the  aneurism  into  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  the  otiier  by  a  simOar  catastrophe 
into  the  chest. 

]Mr.  Gibson,  of  Birtlcy,  related  the  fol- 
lowing case  of 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung. 
Wm.  Mawson,  at.  48,  iron-puddler  at 
Birtlcy  Iron  Works,  sallow  complexion 
and  intemperate  habits.  Had  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  in  consequence  of  these  habits 
and  his  migratory  cliaracter. 

After  recovery  from  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  he  was  seized  with  severe  pain  on 
left  side  of  chest,  urgent  dypsncea,  and 
cough  ;  respirations  40  in  a  minute.  There 
was  dulness  of  percussion  at  the  lower  por- 
tion of  left  side  of  chest,  with  consitlerable 
bulging.  The  upper  portion  of  the  chest 
of  same  side  was  more  resonant  than  usual. 
On  usuig  the  stethoscope,  there  were  crepi- 
tating rales,  with  bronchophony  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lung — there  was  no  cego- 
phony, — and  on  changing  his  posture  from 
the  sitting  posture  to  the  horizontal,  the 
dulness  on  percussion  and  bulging  disap- 
peared. 

He  was  ordered — Hyd.  Clilorid.  gr.  iij. ; 
Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ss.  ;  Pulv.  Digitahs,  gr.  j. ; 
Conf.  Rosfc,  q.  s.  Fiat  Pilula.  Mitte  duode- 
cim,  quorum  capiat  unum  quarta  qq. 
hora.  Admoveatur  emplastrum  amplum 
lateri  sinistri  thoracis. 

From  this  inflammatory  attack  with 
effusion,  he  recovered  in  the  course  of  eight 
days,  got  out  and  walked  about  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  for  a  fortnight,  and  consider- 
ing his  habits  and  privations  he  was  or- 
dered a  beef-steak  and  a  gill  of  porter,  or 
ale,  daily. 

He  was,  however,  after  exposing  himself 
on  a  wet  day,  again  seized  with  pain  in 
the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  pulse  quick  and 
feeble,  surface  covered  with  cold  and 
clammy  perspu-ation  ;  tongue  moist ;  coun- 
tenance anxious  ;  a  most  intolerable  expec- 
toration of  fetid  matter,  greenish- wliite  in 
colour,  consisting  of  hard  (cartilaginous 
like)  flakes  m  a  tliinner  fluid,  resembling 
very  much  in  colour  the  rice-coloured  eva- 
cuations of  cholera. 

Notwithstanding  the  administration  of 
the  chloruie  mixture  of  Dr.  Watson,  wliieh 
I  had  determined  on  using  on  reading  an 
article  by  Dr.  Probart,  (Vide  Art.  17,  in 
13th  Vol.  of  Ranking's  Abstract,)  and  wine 
and  jiorter  ad  libitum,  he  sank  on  the  fifth 
day  after  this  attack. 

No  physical  examination  could  be  made 
of  the  chest  during  tliis  attack,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  chest  and 
his  great  depression.  On  inspection,  how- 
ever, I  discovered  that  the  surface  which 
had  been  bhstered  was  of  an  unhealthy  dark 
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colour,  and  tliat  there  were  spots  over 
second,  fom"tli,  and  fifth  ribs  much  darker 
in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  chest. 

Had  permission  only  to  open  cliest. 
Post-mortem  eight  hours  after  death  : — 
Body  extremely  emaciated ;  on  opening 
the  thorax,  the  left  lung  was  entirely 
wanting,  the  second  and  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs  very  carious ;  the  cavitv 
of  the  left  side  held  about  a  pint  of 
the  fluid  previously  described  as  expec- 
torated ;   right  lung  much  congested. 


g-loucestershire  medical 
Ajs^d    surgical    association. 


Proceedings  at  the  Q»arterly  Meeting  held 
at  Cirencester,   October  9,  1851. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Meeting  were  read,  and  also  an  article  in 
the  Lancet  of  August  2,  1851,  page  112,  in 
relation  to  those  proceedings. 

The  Seceetary  stated  that  he  had 
several  letters  from  members  who  were 
unable  to  attend,  which  he  proposed  to  read, 
when  those  points  were  brought  under  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  letters  referred  ;  that 
one  of  them  being  appUcable  to  the  present 
stage  of  their  business,  he  would  proceed  at 
once  to  read  it.  He  then  read  part  of  a 
letter  fi*om  Mr.  Rumsey  of  Gloucester, 
which  concluded  with  recommending  a 
resolution  to  the  meeting.  The  Secretary 
said,  as  Mr.  Rumsey  was  absent,  he  would 
himself  propose  the  resolution,  as  it  met 
his  entii'e  approval. 

The  resolution  being  read,  Sir.  Watts 
of  Frampton,  and  Mr.  Good  lake  of  Pains- 
wick,  immediately  rose  to  second  it.  Mr. 
Warnee  of  Cirencester  suggested  some 
verbal  alteration,  \\hich  was  acceded  to. 

Dr.  CoLLiNGS  RoBiNSOx  inquired 
whether  Mr.  Stokes,  the  late  President,  .to 
whom  the  resolution  applied,  was  a  homoeo- 
pathist.  The  Secretary  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  stated  that  in  one  of  his 
letters,  which  he  lield  in  liis  liand  to  read 
as  the  business  of  the  day  advanced,  Mr. 
Stokes  distinctly  says,  "  I  am  no  homoeo- 
pathist." 

The  President  then  put  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously, — "  That 
our  late  worthy  President,  not  liaving  fuUy 
completed  the  ])eriod  of  his  services  at  the 
time  when  tli6  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
him  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Asso- 
ciation regrets  that,  in  tlie  discharge  of  the 
concluding  duties  of  the  day,  lie  should  have 
been  exposed  to  unjust  and  hasty  censures, 
with  respect  to  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Adrian  Stokes ;  and  they  feel  assm-ed  that 


those  censures  could  have  originated  only 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  of  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  that  this  meeting  desires  to 
record  its  entire  approval  of  Mr.  Stokes's 
conduct  as  President,  and  its  thanks  for 
the  interest  he  unifoi-mly  manifested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society." 

Dr.  CoLLiNGs  Robinson  then  addressed 
the  meeting  on  tlie  resolutions,  of  wliich 
notice  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Brodkes. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  Dr.  Brookes 
shoidd  not  have  been  present,  and  stated 
that  he  had  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Brookes,  whose  professional  engagements 
caused  his  absence,  to  bring  the  resolutions 
before  the  meeting.  He  declared  his  fidl 
approbation  of  the  principles  of  tliose  reso- 
lutions, althougli  he  hked  those  framed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  better  :  he  would,  however,  submit 
to  tlie  meeting  those  of  wliich  notice  had 
been  given  ;  and  after  urging  the  necessity 
of  tlieir  adoption,  he  proposed  the  first, 
viz.: — "That  the  reporters  for  Medical 
Journals  be  ehgible  for  admission  to  all 
meetings." 

It  was  observed  by  several  members,  that 
the  ehgibility  of  reporters  for  admission 
had  never  been  doubted.  Mr.  WiLTON 
said,  that  they  had  been  admitted  when- 
ever proposed,  and  were  always  considered 
admissible  when  the  members  present 
desired  it. 

On  this  representation,  Dr.  Collings 
Robinson  abandoned  tliis  resolution,  and 
proceeded  to  propose  the  next,  viz.  : — 
"  That  there  are  tlu-ee  classes  of  practi- 
tioners wlio  ought  not  to  be  members  of 
this  Association  : — 1st,  real  homoBopatliic 
practitioners ;  2nd,  those  who  practise 
homcEopathy  in  conjunction  with  other 
symptoms  of  treatment ;  and  3rdly,  1  hose 
who,  under  various  pretences,  meet  in  con- 
sultation, or  liold  profe.ssional  intercourse 
with  those  who  practice  homoeopathy." 

After  some  pause,  the  President  inquired 
whether  any  gentleman  would  second  the 
resolution  just  moved.  No  answer  being 
returned,  after  some  further  time  the  Pre- 
sident said,  "  As  Dr.  Robinson's  resolu- 
tion is  not  seconded,  it  is  lost." 

The  letters  received ,  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  subject  of  those  resolutions  were  there- 
fore not  read ;  and  immediately  on  the 
President's  decision.  Dr.  Collings  Robin- 
son lianded  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  throe 
resolutions,  which  he  said  he  should  bring 
forward  at  the  next  meeting  at  Clieltenluun. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  tliem  :  — 

1st.  That  tlie  practice  of  houiceoiiathy, 
or  the  prescribing  mecUcines  in  what  ia 
called  "infmitesimal  doses,"  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  are  useful  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  is  founded  on  palpable  error,  is  a 
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<lelusion  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  a 
•deception  on  the  public,  and  manifestly 
dangerous  to  its  welfare. 

2nd.  That  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation cannot  honourably  hold  any  pro- 
fessional communion  with  homosopathists. 

3rd.  That  consequently  any  member  of 
this  Association  who  shall  hereafter  prac- 
tise liomoeopathy,  or  who  shall  knowingly 
meet  in  consultation  any  professed 
honueopathist,  will  thereby  render  himself 
unworthy  of  the  membership  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 


BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  PAEIS. 


On  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus. 

M.  BorLARD  read  a  paper  on  tliis  subject, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society 
of  Paris,  when  he  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions  : — "  The  result  of  oui-  dissec- 
tions has  placed  us  constantly  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  and  on  reading 
for  the  fii-st  time,  after  having  finished  oui- 
researches,  the  descriptions  of  this  anato- 
mist, and  on  looking  at  the  plates  which 
he  lias  published  ;  and  afterwai'ds  on 
studying  the  same  memoir  by  Dr.  Snow 
Bei-'k  (Philos.  Trans.,  IS'iG)  we  were  greatly 
siu'prised  to  find  om-selves  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  latter  author." 

M.  Boulard  also  states  that  the  nerves 
do  not  enlarge  dui'ing  pregnancy  ;  tliis 
conclusion  being  drawn  from  the  dissections 
of  a  uterus  taken  from  the  body  of  a  girl, 
twelve  ycai's  of  age,  and  of  another  uterus 
from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  durng 
parturition.  On  comparing  the  two  they 
did  not  present  any  appreciable  difference 
in  size.  He  further  remarks — "We  have 
never  found  either  ganglia  or  plexuses  on 
the  uterus.  Indeed,  it  is  sufficient  to  cast 
tlie  eyes  over  the  walls  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
after  the  removal  of  tlie  peritoneum,  to 
recognise  how  easily  the  muscular  fibres, 
the  veins,  the  lymphatics,  &c.,  could  be 
mistaken  as  nerves  and  gangha,  especially 
when  the  preparation  has  been  macerated 
for  some  time." 


BABVEIAW  SOCIITT — LIST  OF  OFPICEES  FOR 
THE  ENSUING-  SESSION. 

Presidents — Dr.  James  Bird,  Henry  Obre, 
Esq.;  Treasurer — Dr.  Joseph  Ridge  ;  Hon. 
Secretary  —  Dr.  R.  Hutchinson  Powell; 
Members  of  Council — Dr.  Chowne,  Dr. 
Richard  Quain,  H.  B.  Norman,  Esq.,  ex 
officio  members  inclusive. 


ililc^ftal  Glials  and  Inquests. 

CORNWALL  SUMMER  ASSIZES. 
Befoee  Loed  Campbell. 


Trial  for  Murder  by  Contused  Wounds 
and  Fracture  of  the  Cranium — Evidence 
of  the  use  of  a  Weapon  from  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Wounds — Identity  of  Human 
Hair — Mode  of  dlstinyuishitig  it,  micro- 
scopicalty  and  physioloyically,  from  the 
Hair  of  Goats  and  other  Animals. 

A  TRIAL  for  murder,  which  lately  took 
place  at  the  Cornish  Assizes,  before  Lord 
Campbell,  involves  some  curious  and  novel 
medical  features  in  respect  to  inferences  of 
the  production  of  wounds  by  weapons,  and 
the  employment  of  the  microscope  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  and  identifying 
human  hair. 

The  prisoner,  Elijah  Teague,  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  William  Kendall,  by 
striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  hammer. 
The  prisoner  was  a  young  man,  about  20 
years  of  age ;  and  the  deceased,  who  had 
married  the  pinsoner's  mother  (a  widow), 
was  about  67  years  of  age.  They  had  lived, 
on  the  whole,  for  fom-  years,  happily  to- 
gether ;  bvit  about  three  months  before  this 
event,  in  conseqvience  of  the  ill  health  of 
the  mother,  and  her  inability  to  attend  to 
her  son  as  well  as  her  husband,  the  prisoner 
went  to  live  at  a  neighboiu-ing  farmer's,  of 
the  name  of  Grose.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19tli  of  April,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  deceased  rode  to  a 
neighbouring  town  on  a  pony,  which  had 
been  shod  in  the  usual  way.  At  a  quarter 
past  eight  the  same  evening,  he  was  seen 
by  a  witness  retm-ning  home.  He  was 
riding  a  hght  bay  pony,  at  a  little  jog-trot. 
He  was  quite  sober,  appeared  perfectly 
well,  and  said,  m  answer  to  a  question, 
that  he  was  returning  from  market.  At 
the  pace  at  which  he  was  going,  he  was 
then  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hoiu-  from  his  home.  The  widow  of  de- 
ceased deposed  that  she  had  been  married 
to  him  four  years.  About  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  April  she  was 
going  to  Grose's  house,  and  her  son,  the 
prisoner,  accompanied  her,  but  turned 
back,  at  lier  request,  to  drive  some  sheep 
out  of  a  field.  She  saw  no  more  of  hun 
until  her  retiu-n  to  her  own  house  in  about 
an  hour.  He  (the  prisoner)  was  then 
standing  in  the  passage  of  the  house,  and 
when  asked  whether  deceased  had  retimied, 
said  he  had,  and  that  he  was  in  the  parlour. 
Upon  going  to  the  door,  the  prisoner  pre- 
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vented  her  from  entering,  saying,  "You 
must  not  see  him,  for  the  old  mare  has 
thrown  liim,  and  it  would  frighten  you." 
She  then  fetched  her  neighbours,  the 
Groses,  but  on  returning  to  the  house 
found  the  door  locked,  and  the  prisoner 
absent.  The  prisoner  did  not  return  until 
twelve  or  one  o'clock  :  he  said  he  had  been 
for  a  doctor.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  she  was  informed  that  her 
husband  was  dead. 

The  deceased  was  seen  by  the  Groses  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  then 
apparently  sittuig  up  or  leaning  back  in  an 
elbow-chair  in  the  par  loin*.  He  was  dead, 
and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  was 
stiff.  There  was  a  wound  in  his  forehead, 
but  no  covering  on  liis  head.  He  had  his 
clothes  on.  A  witness  deposed  that  the 
prisoner  overtook  him  on  his  way  towards 
Kendall's  house  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  19th  of  April,  about  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  and  told  him  that  the  deceased 
had  been  kicked  in  the  forehead  by  a  mare. 
It  was  fiu-thcr  proved  that  there  was  no 
blood  on  the  deceased's  clothes  ;  and  that  a 
hammer  was  found  with  two  white  hairs 
upon  it.  The  hammer  was  rusty,  but 
there  were  no  marks  of  blood  upon  it :  the 
end  of  the  hammer,  which  was  ■wide  and 
rough,  corresponded  to  the  wound  in  the 
forehead  of  the  deceased.  On  the  hedge 
where  the  hammer  was  fovind  there  were 
two  or  three  bits  of  goat-skin.  The  hat 
of  the  deceased  was  found  in  the  lane  near 
■where  some  spots  of  blood  were  seen  on 
the  road,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  a  blow 
or  other  injury  upon  it. 

We  here  give  the  medical  evidence  : — 
John  Motle. — I  am  '&  surgeon  practis- 
ing at  Chace water,  which  I  have  done  15 
or  16  years.  I  recollect  Elijah  Teague 
coming  to  my  house  on  the  night  of 
Satiu-day,  the  19th  of  April,  at  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  after  12  o'clock.  He  request- 
ed me  to  visit  his  father-in-law,  the  old 
Mr.  Kendall,  who  he  supposed  had  received 
a  kick  from  the  old  mare,  whilst  in  the  act 
of  fettering  her.  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
had  not  seen  his  mother  ?  I  told  him  "  I 
had  been  from  home  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
had  not  seen  her  myseK ;  nor  had  I  heard 
of  her  having  called."  He  said  "Then  I  sup- 
pose she  is  gone  to  Truro."  He  again 
spoke  of  my  visiting  Mr.  Kendall :  I  told 
him  I  had  a  previous  engagement,  but  that 
I  would  come  over  and  see  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  said,  "  I  hope  you  will ;  he 
appears  to  be  stunned,  and  has  a  sUght 
cut  m  the  forehead."  He  then  indicated 
in  my  forehead  the  supposed  place  of  mis- 
chief, and  drew  his  finger  down  the  right 
side  of  the  forehead  towards  the  temple. 
Supposing  it  to  be  a  shght  case,  I  told  him 
to  go  home  and  apply  a  cloth,  wetted  with 


cold  water,  to  the  wound.     I  gave  him  no 
other  instructions  :  1  did  not  desire  him  to 
put  Kendall's  feet  in  warm  water.     If  it 
had  been  a  serious  wound  I  could  not  have 
gone  at  that  time,  but  should  have  directed 
him  to  call  on  another  person.      When  I 
told  him  to  apply  a  wet  cloth  he   said  he 
was  afraid  to  go  home  ;  that  he  had  locked 
the  old  man  in  ;  and  he  added,  to  the  best  of 
my  behef,  that  he  had  the  key  in  liis  pocket, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  that  expression.     He 
asked  me,  if  Mr.  Kendall  died,  whether  the 
old  mare  would  be  knocked  in  the  head  or 
not  ?     I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know.     He 
said  he  kept  a  school  at  Mount  Horam. 
He   asked  me  if  there   had  not    been  an 
election  of  Guardians  for  Tniro  Union  ? 
He  then  said  that  he  hud  half-a-score   of 
voting  papers  brought  to  liim  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  them  up  for  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  unable  to  write 
(I  presume).     He  asked  me  if  my  father 
had  been   elected.      I   told  him  not   for 
Kenwyn  parish,  but  for  Kea :  he  -was  a 
candidate  in  both.      There  was  no  more 
conversation  about  Kendall.     Between  five 
and  six   o'clock  I  again  saw  him  at  my 
house :  he  said  "  Mr.  KcndaU,"   or  "  old 
Kendall,  was  dead,"  adding  that  he  wished 
me  to  come  over.     I  unmediately  came  to 
him  at  the  door.     He  asked  me  how  I  in- 
tended going  over  ;  if  to  walk,  his  brother's 
trap  would  bring  him  back.     When  I  got 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lane,  having 
passed  tlu-ough  the  croft,  I  met  the  prisoner 
and  John   Cocking ;    the  latter  drew  my 
attention  to  sundry  spots  of  blood  m  the 
road — in  the  outer  lane.    I  can  show  where, 
in  the  map,  with  a  pencil.     Without  stop- 
ping at  that  time  to  examine  the  spots,  I 
rode  on,  and  found  Mr.  Kendall  (the  de- 
ceased) sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  east  end  of 
the    kitchen.      I  went  into    the  parlour, 
where  I  found  the  body — the  head  resting 
on  a  chair  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
room,  the  legs  stretched  diagonally  across  the 
room  towards  the  door.     The  body  was  re- 
clining, the  legs  stretching  out,  the  hands 
lying  near  the  groin,  with  some  coats  over  it. 
Removing  the  upper  coat  I  recognised  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  saw  a  wound  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead.     It  had  the  appearance  ex- 
ternally of  being  two,  but  in  i-eahty  it  was 
only  one  wound — inflicted  by  more  blows 
than   one.      The  wound  was   of  nearly  a 
circular  figure,  with  a  band  of  integument 
passing  vertically  across  it :  the  band  was 
a  little  or  nothing  bruised :  on  the  right 
side  of  it  there  was  much  contusion,  lace- 
ration,  and   breaking   through,    so    as    to 
enable  me  to  insert  my  finger  on  the  right 
side  of  it  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.     On  the 
left    side   it   was  very  mucli  bruised  and 
jagged,  but  the  integument  was  not  broken 
through.    By  integument  I  mean  the  fleshy 
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covering  of  the  skull,  which  was  broken 
through.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  to 
Elijah  league  and  Cocking,  tliat  the  wound 
could  not  liave  been  given  by  the  kiek  of 
a  horse,  and  I  think  so  now  :  it  was  intlicted 
by  some  heavy  instrument.  When  I  eamo 
the  next  day  I  was  sliown  a  hammer,  and 
this  wound  could  have  been  intlicted  by 
that.  A  wheelwright  named  Hocking  iirst 
drew  my  attention  to  it,  and  Kickard,  a 
pauiter,  secondly ;  when  I  first  saw  the 
hammer,  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  garden 
hedge.  I  examined  it,  taking  it  otl'the  hedge 
Biyself,  and  compared  it  witli  the  wound, 
having  previously  taken  a  hair  from  it,  and 
had  the  horses'  shoes  removed  andexamiued. 
The  wound  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  small  end  of  the  hammer.  The  room 
was  rather  disorderly.  The  horses'  shoes 
— the  hind  ones  of  tlie  mare,  and  the  fore 
one  of  a  young  colt — at  prisoner's  brother's 
request,  1  examined  with  the  wound.  They 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever.  T/ie  ham- 
mer produced  is  the  one,  and  the  small  end 
inflicted  the  injuries  in  my  opinion.  Pre- 
vious  to  the  inquest  I  made  an  examination 
of  the  wound.  After  removing  the  integu- 
ment I  made  a  diagram  of  the  wound,  and 
before  I  removed  any  of  the  bone.  The 
diagram  produced  is  the  actual  size  and 
shape  of  the  wound.  I  then  removed  61 
larger  pieces  of  bone,  and  from  40  to  50 
smaller  pieces.  I  then  made  a  second 
diagram  after  the  bone  was  removed,  and 
now  produce  it.  There  were  no  fissures 
radiating  from  it.  I  examined  that  par- 
ticidarly,  and  there  were  none  whatever. 
From  this  I  infer  that  the  blows  were  sharp 
and  forcible.  The  womid  was  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  deep  from  the  surface  of  the 
skull,  after  the  bone  had  been  removed. 
The  large  blood-vessel  of  the  brain  was  not 
broken — the  longitudinal  sinus  ;  and  I  w  as 
astonished  at  first  to  see  so  httle  blood  in 
the  road,  and  so  large  a  wound.  I  tliink 
the  wound  was  produced  by  two  or  more 
blows,  and  any  one  of  them  would  have 
caused  death  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
did  cause  death.  The  first  blow  would 
have  produced  immediate  tmconsciousness 
and  insensibihty,  and  the  deceased  could 
not  have  spoken  five  miuutes  after,  in  my 
opinion.  He  might  have  continued  to 
breathe  two  hours,  or  a  much  shorter  time. 
When  I  first  took  that  hammer  I  found  a 
thort,  white,  stiff  hair  at  its  small  end.  I 
have  examined  that  hair  with  a  microscope  ; 
it  is  while  :  I  liave  it  here.  In  my  judg- 
nient-^andl  have  examined  it  with  a  micro- 
scope of  250  Ihiear  power,  and  afterwards 
withaGOO  hnear  power — it  is  a  human  hair; 
I  thought  so  too  when  I  saw  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  It  has  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristics of  a  human  hair,  es|  ecially  with  re- 
•pect  to  the  bulb,  and  it  looks  like  a  cane. 


I  have  compared  hair  taken  from  the  eye- 
brow of  deceased  with  this,  and  tlicy  agree. 
I  took  tlie  luiir  myself /row  deceased's  eye- 
brotr.  They  agree  exactly.  Some  of  them 
are  of  a  darker  colour,  but  there  are  others 
quite  as  hght.  The  room  was  rather  disor- 
dered, as  1  have  stated.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room,  near  deceased's  feet,  there  was  a 
tub  contauiing  water,  which  was  not  soiled. 
There  was  a  broad  wet  spot  on  the  floor 
underneath  the  deceased's  feet,  and  in  the 
ncighboin-hood  of  the  tub  ;  there  was  a 
slight  shading  of  blood  on  one  side  of  it ; 
there  was  one  small,  dark,  coagulated  spot 
of  blood,  towards  the  back  of  the  room. 
The  shoes  of  deceased  were  near,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  shoe  on  the  left  foot 
was  a  small  spot  of  blood  ;  it  appeared  to 
have  fallen  down  upon  the  shoe.  On  the 
inside  of  the  right  one,  near  the  heel,  I 
found  a  small  quantity  of  dark,  coagulated 
blood,  mixed  with  sand.  The  clothes  of 
deceased  I  examined  ;  they  were  unspotted 
with  blood,  and  not  disordered,  neither 
were  they  soiled.  I  obsen'cd  in  liis  coat 
some  furze  prickles.  I  afterwards  went 
with  Cocking  and  Teagne  to  the  spot  where 
prisoner  alleged  the  accident  had  taken 
place.  I  there  saw  five  isolated  spots  of 
dark  coagidated  blood— about  two  table- 
spoonfids  altogether.  They  were  of  an  oval 
or  circidar  figure — the  collection  of  spots, 
I  mean.  The  prisoner  said  nothing.  He 
told  me  what  he  had  done  with  deceased. 
From  the  size  and  position  of  the  spots  of 
blood,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  coa- 
gulated and  nearly  cold  before  they  were 
put  there  ;  because  I  lifted  one  of  the  spots 
from  ofi'  the  road  with  my  knife,  without 
leaving  any  stain  imdemeath.  I  put  my 
knife  imdemeath  horizontally.  If  the  blood 
had  flown  from  a  fresh-made  wound,  the 
sand  or  mould  underneath  would  have  ab- 
sorbed it,  or  a  portion  of  it.  The  road 
material  was  stone,  with  earthy  matter  ;  and 
not  verj-  much  dust  existed  where  I  saw 
the  spots  of  blood.  Between  the  spot  and 
the  house,  the  road  was  covered  with  the 
same  materials,  but  finer.  The  prisoner  told 
me  he  took  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  by 
placing  his  arms  underneath  the  old  man's  ; 
and  that  he  pidled  or  dragged  him  from 
the  place  into  the  house.  The  deceased 
was  not  particularly  large — between  7  and 
8  stone  perhaps.  The  ground  between  the 
spot  and  the  house  did  not  present  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  old  man  having  been  drag- 
ged along  the  night  before :  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  body  having  been  dragged  along 
whatever.  In  the  state  of  the  road  there 
must  have  been  those  traces.  I  desired  the 
blood  to  be  covered  with  gates  and  furze, 
which  was  done.  On  the  Monday  morning 
I  went  again  to  the  house,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  jury,  stripped  the  body :  therft 
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■were  no  marks  of  violence,  except  on  the 
head.  I  apphed  the  horses'  shoes  to  the 
■wound  iu  a  variety  of  ways,  and  there  was 
no  correspondence  in  the  least.  The  left 
hind  shoe  of  the  mare  is  four  inches  by 
three  ;  the  colt's  smaller,  but  the  same 
width  across  the  heel.  At  the  inquest  I 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  Tuesday  I 
observed  spots  of  blood  mixed  with  water 
on  the  wall — the  fi-ont  wall  at  the  east  end 
of  the  kitchen,  between  three  and  fom"  lieet 
high.  There  were  some  spots  of  pure 
blood  on  the  table— an  ordmary  kitchen 
table.  They  were  rather  recent  spots,  and 
might  have  been  animal  blood.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  fetter  of  the  mare  ;  it  would 
not  produce  such  a  woimd  in  the  forehead, 
I  think. 

Cross-examined: — When  I  went  first  I 
did  not  recognise  bim  till  the  coat  over  the 
face  had  been  removed.  There  are  few 
vessels  iu  the  forehead,  except  the  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  and  they  are  small ;  therefore, 
if  the  longitudinal  sinus  were  not  broken, 
there  would  not  be  much  blood.  It  was  a 
woimd  caused  by  more  tlian  one  blow.  A 
stone  with  two  unequal  projections,  and  a 
hollow  between  them,  might  cause  such  a 
■wound.  I  would  not  swear  that  it  did 
not :  such  a  thing  might  be  possible  some- 
times, but  is  hardly  probable.  Fractured 
■wounds  differ  from  the  shape  of  the 
instruments  they  are  caused  by.  An 
instrument  very  frequently  produces  a 
fractm*e  larger  than  itself,  but,  I  think, 
not  smaller ;  and,  if  larger,  it  would  depend 
on  the  force  with  which  the  blow  was 
inflicted.  [Much  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion was  irrelevant,  and  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  Mr.  Moyle's  competency, 
as  we  thought :  we  do  not  give,  therefore, 
all  the  questions  and  answers.]  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Beck's  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence ? — I  am.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  whose  work  on  the  subject  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  that  "  we  may  be  often  in 
doubt  whether,  in  lacerated  or  contused 
wounds,  a  weapon  has  been  used  or  not  ?" 
— Various  thuigs  are  called  weapons,  and  I 
donotthinkDr.  Taylor  infalhble.  Dr.Taylor 
eays  "  a  medical  witness  is  rarely  in  a  posi- 
tion to  swear  with  certainty  that  a  contused 
wound  in  the  head  must  be  produced  by  a 
weapon,  and  not  by  a  fall."  Do  you  agree 
with  that,  and  do  you  think  yourself  jus- 
tified in  saying  tliat  the  wound  ia  deceased's 
head  was  caused  by  a  blow,  and  not  by  a  fall? 
—It  h  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course, 
like  Dr>  Taylor's.  Apply  yom'  mind,  if 
you  please,  to  the  question,  and  say  whether 
you  coincide  in  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion  that 
in  a  great  number  of  eases  it  is  difficalt  to 
pronounce  whetlu^r  a  wound  is  produced  by 
a  blow  or  a  fall  ?— .It  luay  be  so.  Will  you 
tell  the  jury  why,  in  jour  opinion,  this 


wound  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
a  fall  ? — Because,  in  my  opinion,  it  w  not 
probable  that  ike  bone  would  have  been 
driven  to  so  great  a  depth,  and  I  should  have 
found  radiating  fractures :  the  absence  of 
those  fractures  indicated  to  my  mind  that 
great  force  had  been  employed.  And  could 
not  greatforcebe  produced  by  a  fall — in  fact, 
precisely  the  same  amount  ? — That  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  body, 
whether  it  was  small  or  lai^e  ;  it  would  de- 
pend partly  on  that,  and  on  the  height  from 
which  the  body  fell.  After  some  more 
questions  to  the  same  effect, 

Mr.  CoLLiEB,  the  counsel  for  prisoner, 
said — I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether,  if  a 
man  fell  from  his  horse,  his  riding  slowly  or 
rapidly  at  the  time  would  make  a  great 
difference  ? — Surely. 

Mr.  CoiMES. — Of  course  it  would.  Now 
did  you  take  up  a  stone  in  the  road  and 
say  "  I  think  that  stone  might  have  pro- 
duced the  injury,  only  there  is  no  blood  on 
it  ?" — I  did  not.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — 
I  wOl.  Now  I  ask  you  again  whether,  in 
the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  you  did  not 
take  up  a  stone  near  the  place  and  examine 
it  ? — I  took  lyj  several,  but  I  made  no  such 
observation  :  I  took  tliem  up  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  seeing  whether  there  were  any 
stains  of  blood  or  not. 

By  the  Judge  : — I  made  no  observation 
as  to  whether  they  ■would  correspond  with, 
the  womid.  By  Mr.  Collier  : — It  i& 
not  mipossible,  but  most  improbable,  that 
an  injury  would  be  caused  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse  without  producmg'  radiating  frac- 
tures :  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  face 
would  also  be  injured.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  occuning  in  this  town,  in  which  a 
person  fell  from  a  horse,  and  smashed  his 
forehead  without  damaging  his  nose.  The 
infliction  of  such  an  injury  would  de]>end 
on  the  dii'ection  in  which  it  was  iniiicted 
and  the  height  of  the  stone.  There  wa» 
no  blood  on  the  hammer.  I  heard  that 
several  persons  had  examined  it  before  I 
did,  but  I  took  it  off  the  hedge  myself.  Rick- 
ard  was  one  of  the  two  persons  who  pointed 
it  out  to  me,  and  I  immediately,  on  re- 
moving it  from  the  hedge,  perceived  two 
hairson  it.  The  cross-examination  was  then 
continued  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  hair 
found  being  that  of  a  human  being's  eye- 
brow, and  was,  for  the  moat  part,  unim- 
portant. 

Alfred  Loed. — I  am  the  clergyman  of 
the  district  in  which  WiUiam  Kendall's 
house  stood,  in  the  parish  of  Kenwyn.  I 
was  present  on  Monday  at  the  post-mortem 
examination,  and  also  at  the  inquest.  I  was 
formerly  a  medical  man,  and  nine  years  in 
practice.  I  received  my  education  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  T  practiced  nine 
years.    I  was  ijrcsent  at  the  examination 
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(niado  by  Mr.  Moyle)  of  the  wound.  I 
came  to  the  same  conclusious  as  he  lUd.  I 
was  present  when  the  haunuer  was  taken  oil' 
the  liedge  by  Mr.  Moyle,  and  1  saw  him 
take  a  hair  from  the  hanmier.  1  know  the 
spot  whieh  the  prisoner  pointed  out  as 
where  he  found  the  body,  and  the  road 
between  it  and  the  house.  It  was  rather 
dusty  on  the  21st,  and  the  weather  was 
rainy  on  the  Siuiday.  I  observed  no  traeks 
of  a  body  having  been  dragged  idoug  the 
road.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  body  liad 
been  dragged  aJoug  on  the  Saturday,  those 
tracks  woidd  not  have  been  effaced  on  the 
Siuiday.  Eaiu  would  have  alfected  them. 
Cross-ej-ainitied : — It  is  seven  years  since 
I  practised,  but  I  have  admhiistered  assis- 
tance to  my  parishioners  extensively  in 
Scilly  and  other  places.  It  is  my '  opinion 
that  the  wound  would  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  fsdl.  I  wiU  not  swear  that  it  coidd 
not  have  been  so  produced;  but  I  should 
say  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  I  should 
replj',  as  to  a  kick  with  the  shoe  of  a  horse, 
in  the  same  maimer :  I  thmk  it  was  im- 
possible for  it  to  have  been  thus  produced, 
but  I  wiU  not  swear  it  was  not.  With  re- 
gard to  the  shoes,  the  womid,  if  it  had  been 
inflicted  by  one  of  them,  woidd  liave  extend- 
ed over  a  larger  surface,  and  been  driven 
deeper  into  the  skull.  It  woidd  ;dso  have 
broken  the  transverse  section  or  portion 
of  the  bone  whicli  existed  between  the 
two  wounds.  A  stone,  with  one  blow,  and 
having  two  projections,  would  hardly  have 
produced  such  a  wound,  because  of  the 
section  spoken  of  before.  If  with  two  pro- 
jections, it  must  have  been  driven  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  The  womid  was 
very  deep,  and  the  portion  of  the  skull  was 
driven  in  deeply.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  wound  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  one  blow  or  one  fall.  A  fall  would  not 
lUiVe  come  with  sufficient  force  to  have 
comminuted  the  bone  and  penetrated  with 

RSUch  force.  I  give  this  as  a  decided  opi- 
nion. I  have  no  criterion  to  estimate  the 
difference  between  a  fall  and  a  blow,  but 
any  one  of  common  sense  could  distinguish 
them.  There  is  a  concentration  of  power 
in  the  case  of  a  blow  which  a  fall  could 
-Lurcely,  in  my  opinion,  cause. 

Richard  Couch. — I  am  a  Member  of 
I'lie  College  of  Surgeons,  and  hve  at  Pen- 
zance. I  have  been  for  10  or  12  years 
past  employed  in  using  the  microscope, 
and  have  experimented  many  times  on 
i  human  hair.  The  liuman  hair  differs 
.  from  that  of  other  animals  in  a  manner 
I  easily  appreciable  by  a  person  who  has 
I  been  accustomed  to  examine  it ;  and  I  have 
I  been  accustomed.  I  had  a  hair  given  me 
'by  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Chaoewater,  in  the  latter 
Ipart  of  July.  I  examined  it  microscopically 
j  under  a  variety  of  powers,  so  as  to  satisfy 


myself.  I  had  no  doubt  from  the  first,  but 
examined  it  under  a  variety  of  powers  to  . 
be  ]ierfectly  satisfied.  I  have  examined  it 
again,  and  found  it  had  been  bruised  or 
partlii  divided,  as  if  xqiieezed  between  two 
blunt  substances  :  tliis  made  me  think  there 
was  sometliing  strange,  but  still  from  the 
first  1  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  the 
hair  from  a  h  .man  being's  eye-brou). 

Cross-examined  :  —  The  hah"  of  every 
animal  I  have  examined  differs  from  that 
of  a  human  being  materially,  and  that  dif- 
ference enables  nie  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
tliat  tins  was  a  liuman  hair.  Tlie  hair  of 
the  head  dillers  from  that  of  tlic  eye-brow  : 
this  was  one  of  the  latter.  It  was  white 
and  secondary  hair  which  grows  with  age  : 
I  speak  of  that  which  comes  from  the  eye- 
brow of  an  old  subject.  I  know  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  prevaihng 
among  scientific  men  as  to  the  formation  of 
human  hau* :  some  say  it  is  composed  of 
two  parts — some  of  one  only.  A  difference 
exists  in  the  hau'  of  a  living  and  dead  per- 
son ;  that  of  the  latter  would  probably  be 
shrivelled,  and  would  require  immersion  in 
oil  or  water  to  restore  it :  there  is  also  a 
distuiction  between  the  hau*  of  young  and 
old  persons — tlie  internal  and  soft  substance 
of  the  hair  of  the  latter  woidd  become  har- 
dened and  horny  ;  but  I  think  there  is  httle 
difference  between  the  hair  of  persons  of 
the  same  age.  I  am  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Porter's  work,  of  Bristol,  on  the  subject. 
There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  medidlary 
portion  of  the  hair  in  persons  not  of  the 
same  age,  but  not  in  pei'sons  of  the  same 
age.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  year  the 
work  you  are  quoting  from  was  pubhshed, 
because  the  researches  on  the  subject  to 
which  I  refer  have  been  brought  down  to 
1848 ;  and  suice  that  period,  during  the 
last  two  years,  minute  microscopical  obser- 
vations have  been  made.  I  am  aware  that 
a  controversy  is  still  pending  as  to  whether 
the  hair  of  a  negro  is  hair  or  wool.  I  have 
myself  examined  the  hair  of  a  negx'o  :  it  is 
surrounded  with  scales,  which  are  just  as 
apparent  in  the  hair  of  a  person  who  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  comb  as  in  the 
negro's.  There  was  a  controversy  among 
scientific  men  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe 
there  is  none  now  :  the  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  it  is  hair.  The  hair  oj  the  eye-brow 
is  generally  conoidal  or  pyramidal  — 
broader  at  its  base  than  at  its  apex,  and  is 
very  elastic  ;  the  hair  of  the  whiskei"s,  after 
it  has  escaped  from  tlie  skin,  contracts,  and 
it  is  nearly  ecjual  in  diameter  throughout : 
there  may  be  a  shglit  difference  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  but  not  afterwards. 
The  hair  of  the  wliisker  does  not  come  to 
a  point.  I  have  not  microscopically  ex- 
amined the  ditt'erence  bet  ween  trimmed  and 
cut  whiskers,  and  those  of  natural  growth. 
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By  the  Judge  .- — All  hair  differs — the 
hair  of  one  animal  from  that  of  another. 
By  a  microscope  of  600  linear  power,  hair 
can  certainly  be  pronounced  to  be  human 
or  not :  I  could  not  by  an  insti'ument  of 
lower  power  determine  the  point  satisfac- 
torily ;  but  by  tliis,  human  hair  can  most 
certainly  be  discriminated  from  that  of  any 
animal ;  and  the  liair  of  the  eye-brow  would 
present  a  perceptible  difference  from  that  of 
the  beard  or  wliisker. 

The  prisoner  made  a  statement,  at  the 
inquest,  of  Ids  proceedings  on  the  night  on 
wluch  the  deceased  died,  and  this  was,  in 
many  respects,  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
proved  in  the  case,  and  showed,  to  say  the 
least,  very  extraordinary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had  not  really  been  guilty 
of  causing  the  death  of  the  deceased. 

The  defence  rested  upon  tlie  allegation 
that  it  was  not  distinctly  proved  that  the 
wounds  in  the  forehead  which  caused  death 
had  been  produced  by  a  blow  or  blows 
with  a  hammer.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  left  the  jury  to  infer  that  the 
wounds  might  have  been  caused  by  an 
accidental  fall  on  a  pointed  stone,  or  by  a 
kick  from  a  horse.  The  hammer  was  not 
concealed.  There  was  no  blood  about  it : 
if  it  had  been  washed,  the  hairs  would  have 
been  washed  away,  and  none  found  on  it. 
There  was  rust  on  the  hammer,  but  no 
evidence  of  any  rust  being  found  in  the 
skin  of  the  wound.  As  to  the  hairs  on  the 
hammer,  it  was  contended  that  they  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  bits  of  goat- 
skin exposed  on  the  hedge,— or  they  might 
have  been  the  hairs  of  some  other  person, 
and  not  of  the  deceased. 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  half  an 
hour,  returned  a  verdict  oi  Not  Guilty. 

*#*  Setting  aside  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  this  remarkable  case,  the  only 
one  requiring  medical  examination  is  the 
origin  of  the  wound  on  the  forehead.  The 
answer  to  this,  however,  necessarily  in- 
cluded the  question  whether  the  prisoner 
was  or  was  not  guilty  of  this  act  of  homi- 
cide, because,  if  the  wound  was  really  pro- 
duced by  a  weapon,  no  other  hand  but  the 
prisoner's  could  have  inflicted  it.  The 
prisoner  himself  suggested  that  the  wound 
had  been  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  niare, 
although,  if  innocent,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  his  making  any  suggestion  on  the 
subject.  The  description  of  the  wound 
renders  it  impossible  to  sujppose  tliat  it 
was  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  end  its 
insulated  and  duplex  cliaracter,  togetlier 
with  its  depth,  the  comminuted  state  of  the 
bone  in  two  different  spots  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  forehead,  and  the  absence  of  any  marks 
of  injury  to  the  face,  are  facts  which  render 


it  extremely  ditficult  to  assign  these  wounds 
to  an  accidental  faU  on  a  stone. 

One  of  the  medical  witnesses,  Mr.  Moyle, 
who  ap]}ears  to  have  given  his  evidence 
with  great  care,  considered  that  the  woxind 
was  produced  with  the  small  end  of  the 
hammer  found  in  the  hedge.  His  reasons 
for  this  opinion  were,  that  the  weapon  fitted 
the  wound, — that  it  would  have  accounted 
for  its  great  deptix,  its  confined  nature, 
and  the  comminuted  state  of  the  bone. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  was  no  blood  «n 
the  hammer,  although  on  the  right  side  of 
the  wound  there  was  much  contusion  and 
laceration,  and  such  a  breaking  through  as 
to  enable  him  to  insert  his  finger  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  an  inch.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  was,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  two  short  stiff  white  liairs  adhering 
to  the  small  end  of  tlie  hammer,  one  of  which 
i:)resented  a  bruised  or  squeezed  appearance 
under  the  microscope.  These  hau-s  were 
compared  with  some  taken  from  deceased's 
eye-brow,  and  considered  to  be  identical 
with  tliem  ;  the  witnesses  entertained  no 
doubt  that  tliey  were  human  hairs. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  in  evidence, 
we  have  been  informed  that  both  eye-brows 
were  involved  in  the  contused  wound  on 
the  forehead.  It  is,  however,  singular  that 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  blood  was  found 
on  tlie  weapon. 

As  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
prisoner,  and  which  probably  led  to  his 
acquittal,  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  there 
was  an  entu'e  absence  of  motive  for  such  an 
act  on  his  part, — that  there  was  no  hiug  in 
wait  for  the  deceased  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
prisoner,  by  a  mere  accident,  appears  to  have 
returned  to  the  houseat  his  mother's  request, 
after  having  accompanied  her  a  short  dis- 
tance. On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  tlie 
suspicious  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  the  facts 
did  not  so  clearly  fix  the  act  of  murder 
upon  him  as  to  induce  the  juiy  to  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  Scotland  the 
verdict  would  probably  have  been,  Not 
proven. 


PBELIMINAET  EXAMINATION  IN  CLASSICS 
AND  MATHEMATICS  AT  ArOTHECAKIES' 
UALL. 

We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  publish  the 
papers  submitted  to  the  candidates  onthe 
first  day's  examination.  The  oral  exami- 
nation was  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  the  present  week.  It  was  optional 
wi'tli  the  candidates  to  take  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  in  Greek,  or  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon ;  but  about  forty  candidates 
preferred  tiie  lattt>r.  Ninety-tlirce  gentle- 
men presented  themselves  at  this  examina- 
tion. 
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SIS  PAPERS  ON  THE  CLASS  OF  MEDICAL 
LITEKAXrBE  MOST  NEEDED  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DAT.  ADDRESSED  TO  MEDICAL 
STUDENTS.  BY  HORACE  DOIJELL,  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS. 

>-o.  III. 
The  state  of  the  medical  world  in  the  pre- 
sent   aye — additional    evidence    of    the 
necessities  of  medical   science — popular 
toleration  of  quackery  and  inconsistency 
of  medical  meti  explained — the  means  by 
which  we  gain  acquaintance   with   pro- 
cesses and  causes — the  means  by  which 
the  deficient  knowledge  in  medical  science 
may  he  supplied — apparent  objections — 
ansuer  to  these  based   upon  history. 
We  have  watched  the  dawn  of  reason  upon 
tiie   science    of    medicine,    and    seen  the 
clouds  of  superstition  with  which  its    sky 
was  overcast  gradually  driven  back  to  tlie 
horizon,  and    tinally  dissipated,    when  the 
sun  of  enhghtenment  rose   higher   in  the 
heavens  ;  we  have  watched  the  morning  of 
our  science,  in  its  dim   grey   light,   open 
slowly  into  day  ;  many  storms  have  broken 
the   siuilight,    many    shadows    iallen  and 
threatened  to   obliterate  it   for   ever,   but 
these  have  passed  away,  and  the  early  da}' 
has  become  bright  and  beautiful,  the  light 
of  reason  and  enhghtenment  have  brouglit 
to  view  the  new  buds  just  rising  from  the 
roots  of  knowledge,  and  declaring  that  the 
spring-time  of  our  science  has  arrived.  This 
is  the  state  in  which  we  find  the   woi-ld  of 
mechcal  science  in  oiu*  own  day,  and  the 
great  question  is  now  before  us.     We  are 
looking  into  life — the   gi-eat  duty  of  that 
life  as  regards   our  professions   hes  freely 
opened  to  our  view — the   task  which  an 
honourable  and  praiseworthy  ambition  has 
set  before  us. 

As  yet  I  have  trusted  to  reason  alone  to 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
needed  by  our  profession,  and  it  is  meet 
that  we  shoidd  pause  here,  to  consider  if 
my  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence, by  that  evidence  wliich  testifies  to 
the  necessities  of  each  age,  as  it  passes  in 
tlie  circle  of  time  ;  viz.,  the  current  cry  in 
the  world,  and  the  objects  of  our  daily 
observation  ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  we 
shall  find  that  these  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  reason  has  conducted  us. 
Wliy  have  we  seen  so  long  the  reign  of 
quackery  tolerated  and  upheld  ?  Wliy 
have  we  heard  so  much  of  all  the  "pathies" 
with  which  society  lias  been  noisy ;  of 
"hydropathy,"  of  its  numerous  disciples 
and  its  benefits,  boasted  so  highly  for  a 


period  and  then  forgotten  ?  Why  have  wo 
seen  so  many  converts  to  "  mesmerism," 
as  a  cure  for  diseases  ?  Why  have  wo 
heard  of  certain  remedies,  professed  to 
cure  wliolo  hosts  of  maladies  of  contrary  • 
natures  ?  Whj'  do  we  hear  of  "  homoeo- 
pathy," and  see  its  disciples  increase  so 
rapidly  as  they  have  done  of  late?  Why 
do  wo  see  men  who  have  studied  their 
profession  declare  that  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  a  farce,  and  our  power  over  disease 
a  mere  fantasy  ?  Why  do  we  see  en- 
lightened men  treat  similar  cases  on  oppo- 
site principles  ?  except  tliat  the  causes 
and  processes  of  disease,  and  the  means  of 
arresting  or  removing  them,  are  so  littlo 
understood,  it  is  proof  sufficient  that  we 
are  wanting  m  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  disease,  and  it  behoves 
us  deeply  to  consider  how  this  knowledge 
may  be  supplied.  I  proceed,  but  with 
great  diffidence,  to  answer  this  difficult  aud 
abstruse  question. 

The  knowledge  we  so  much  need  has 
been  seen  to  consist  in  an  acquaintance  with 
the  processes  concerned  m  the  production 
of  changes  found  in  disease,  and  aa 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  to  which 
these  processes  are  due ;  also,  we  requu'e 
to  know  the  means  by  which  these  may  be 
arrested  or  removed.  It  is  of  the  two  for- 
mer points  that  I  speak  first,  the  lattci' 
being  deferred  to  a  future  page. 

Let  us  look  mto  our  own  minds,  to  con- 
sider the  nature  of  this  required  mforma- 
tion.  In  the  first  place  it  consists  of  pro- 
cesses, that  is  to  say  of  actions  ;  and  in 
most  instances  a  process  will  consist  •  of 
many  simultaneous  actions.  Now,  with 
but  little  trouble,  we  may  recollect  many 
processes  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  thus  in  our  minds,  as  I  before  said,  we 
may  consider  the  nature  of  this  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  our 
acquaintance  with  processss  is  not  like  that 
we  have  with  objects  of  sense — we  shall 
find  tliat  we  have  seen,  heard,  or  felt — we 
have  in  some  way  been  made  aware  by 
sensation  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
process ;  we  have  seen  the  matters  con- 
cerned in  the  change,  we  have  perceived 
those  existing  before  and  after  the  process, 
but  the  process  itself  has  been  too  subtle, 
or  too  eomphcated,  or  too  minute,  or  too 
rapid,  or  too  something,  with  the  notion  of 
which  we  excuse  ourselves  for  not  observing 
it ;  while  the  truth  is,  that  it  could  not  be 
observed  because  it  was  not  an  object  of 
sense,  and  by  continuing  in  the  same  con- 
templation of  these  famihar  matters  we 
shall  at  length  find  that,  in  truth,  the  no- 
tion we  gain  of  a  process,  the  ac«^uauitance 
we  obtain  with  it,  is  through  an  act  of  in- 
duction, from  the  facts  concerned  iu  tUo 
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change,  not.  by  observation,  wliich  is  sensa- 
tion. I  may  illustrate  this,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness,  by  some  simple  examples. 
We  throw  two  bodies,  one  a  stone,  the 
other  a  piece  of  cork,  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing water — the  one  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
the  otlier  floats  on  the  surface— and  the 
level  of  tlie  water  rises  in  the  vessel.  Here 
we  may  observe  the  state  of  the  vessel  and 
of  its  contents  before  the  operation,  the 
descent  of  the  one  body  and  the  ascent  of 
the  other,  and  the  rising  of  the  water  iu 
the  vessel.  These  are  the  objects  of  sense, 
the  facts  concerned  in  the  process  which  we 
can  observe ;  but  the  process  by  which  the 
change  is  effected  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
other  means  than  an  act  of  reason,  by  a 
review  of  the  exact  facts,  and  by  an  induc- 
tion from  them.  To  take  another  example  : 
if  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassuim  be 
dropped  on  some  crystals  of  bichloride  of 
mercmy,  then*  colom*  is  changed  from  an 
opaque  white  to  a  bright  scarlet ;  aU  that 
observation  can  teach  iu  this  matter  are  the 
facts  : — first,  the  presence  of  white  crystalsof 
bichloride  of  mercury  ;  secondly,  the  addi- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
water ;  thirdly,  tlie  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  ci-ystals  from  white  to  scarlet ; 
fourthly,  the  result  of  the  change,  viz., 
the  formation  of  cliloride  of  potassium. 
But  the  process  by  which  tlie  change  was 
effected  conld  not  be  observed,  and  must  be 
detected  by  induction.  Again,  if  we  take 
a  bladder  filled  with  cold  air,  and  expose  it 
to  heat,  it  bm-sts  ;  all  that  observation  can 
teach  us  in  this  case  is  the  existence  of 
the  bladder,  that  it  is  filled  with  cold  air, 
that  heat  is  apphed,  and  that  after  a  short 
time  the  bladder  bursts  and  its  contents 
escape,  that  the  air  is  elevated  in  tempera- 
ture and  occupies  a  larger  space  tlian  it  did 
before  the  operation.  Careful  observation 
can  teach  us  all  this,  for  these  are  facts, 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  process  by 
wliieh  the  change  takes  place  can  only  be 
obtained  by  assembling  these  facts,  and 
reasoning  upon  tliem. 

It  woidd  be  tedious  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  a  principle  so  self-evident.  I  shall 
therefore  assume  it  to  be  admitted  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  pro- 
cesses cannot  be  gained  by  observation,  and 
may  be  gained  by  reason.  And  we  wiU 
now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  causes  ;  the 
means  by  which  wo  gain  an  acquaintance 
with  the  causes  of  processes.  It  is  evident, 
^hat,  as  all  change  is  the  result  of  some  pro- 
cess, the  cause  of  the  process,  and  the  cause 
of  the  change  it  effects,  will  be  the  same ; 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall 
speak  of  causes  as  causes  of  change,  not  of 
processes.  The  cause  must  precede  its 
effect ;  therefore,  iu  the  case  of  change,  we 


may  see  the  tiling  before  the  change  takes 
place,  and  we  may  see  it  m  its  changed 
condition  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  cause  of 
change  and  the  change  at  the  same  time  : 
it  follows,  therefore,  tliat  we  must  resort  to 
some  other  source  than  observation  to 
learn  the  cause  of  any  change  presented  to 
us.  And  let  us  again  look  into  our  own 
minds,  and  observe  to  what  source  we  have 
ordinarily  resorted  dn  discovering  causes 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  wiU 
be  found  that,  as  in  the  case  of  processes 
and  then*  nature,  it  is  to  reason,  and  not 
to  observation,  that  we  look  for  the  disco- 
very of"  cause.  Thus,  to  take  a  familiar 
examjile,  the  way  in  which  we  discover  the 
cause  of  a  shadow.  Now  tliis  matter  is  so 
simple  and  so  famihar  tliat  at  first  thought 
it  will  appear  that  we  learn  the  cause  of 
shadow  through  om*  senses  alone,  by  obser- 
vation ;  but  more  careful  thought  will  show 
us  that  it  is  not  so  :  e.  g.  From  a  level  sur- 
face of  the  earth  we  observe  a  body 
rising  perpendicularly,  as  a  tree  for  instance, 
and  if  the  light  come  from  either  side, 
the  opposite  will  be  in  shade,  and  a  shadow 
of  the  perpendicular  body  will  be  seen  upon 
the  earth  on  that  side,  while  the  other  side 
and  all  around  is  light.  Observation  will, 
in  this  case,  teach  us  just  so  much  as  this, 
— first,  that  there  is  a  level  surface  of  the 
earth ;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  tree  rismg 
from  one  part  of  it ;  thirdly,  that  there  is 
hght,  and  that  the  light  comes  from  one 
particular  point ;  fourthly,  that  tlie  side  of 
the  tree  turned  towards  the  point  from 
which  the  light  comes  is  enlightened ;  fifthly, 
that  the  opposite  side  is  not  enhghtened  ; 
sixthly,  that  the  portion  of  earth  between 
which  and  the  light  stands  the  tree  is  also 
dark  ;  seventhly,  that  all  surrounding  parts 
of  the  earth  are  light.  Having  these  facts 
presented  in  connection  by  observation,  the 
induction  leading  to  the  discoveiy  of  the 
cause  is  almost  forced  upon  the  mmd,  and 
we  at  once  conclude  that  if  the  tree  were 
not  there,  there  would  not  be  the  shadow, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  tree  is  the  cause  of 
the  shadow.  But  observation  without  rea- 
son could  not  possibly  teach  this.  Obser- 
vation can  only  tell  that  while  tlic  tree 
stands  there,  there  is  a  shadow,  antl  that 
where  that  shadow  is  not,  there  is  light; 
but  it  cannot  take  the  next  step,  short  as 
it  seems,  and  say  that  light  would  be  where 
darkness  is  if  the  tree  were  removed ;  be- 
cause, as  we  before  stated,  while  the  effect 
is  an  object  of  sense,  the  cause  as  such  can- 
not be  ;"  and  while  the  cause  is  an  object  of 
sense,  the  effect  as  such  cannot  be :  the 
only  means  of  apinvciatiug  the  two  in  con- 
nection is  through  reason.  To  take  a 
second  example— the  cause  of  sound.  If 
we  strike  a  drum  with  a  chiun-stick,  obser- 
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vation  may  acquaint  us  with  tho  fact  that 
the  stick  struck  the  drum,  aUo  with  the 
fact  that  we  heard  a  sound  ahnost  imme- 
diately ;  and  in  this  case  the  cause  and 
effect  follow  so  rapidly,  that  they  seem  to 
be  connected  by  observation.  But  the  link 
between  the  stroke  and  the  soimd — that  is 
to  say,  all  which  constitutes  them  cause  and 
effect — is  supplied  by  reason,  and  cannot 
proceed  from  any  other  source.  I  might 
continue  to  present  examples  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  end  of  time ; 
but  as  they  are  as  familiar  as  they  are  nume- 
rous. I  need  not  lose  time  by  their  recital. 
I  shall  therefore  consider  it  granted  tliat 
the  cause  of  any  process  by  which  a  change 
is  worked  cannot  be  learned  by  observation, 
but  may  be  learned  by  reason. 

It  has  now  been  shewn  and  illustrated, 
that  whiie  the  existing  conditions  of  parts 
or  things  can  be  learned  by  observation,  the 
processes  by  which  such  conditions  are 
brouglit  about,  and  the  causes  of  these 
processes,  can  only  be  learned  by  reason. 
It  is  evident  that  this  principle  applies 
equally  to  the  most  complicated  cases,  and 
to  the  simple  examples  which  hare  been 
employed  for  convenience  in  demonstra- 
tion. Therefore  we  have  theoretically  an- 
swered the  first  part  of  the  question  pro- 
posed ;  for  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  "  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  pro- 
cesses of  disease  may  be  supphed  by  induc- 
tive reasoning."  I  am  well  aware  tliat  even 
upon  a  careful  view  of  the  subject  there 
appear  to  be  many  grounds  open  for  objec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who 
see  these  grounds, — who  do  not  agree  with 
my  conclusion, — should  refer  to  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages  as  a  testimony  to  the 
fruitlessness  of  philosophy  appHed  to  medi- 
cal science :  it  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
offer  some  answer  to  these  objections  ;  and 
in  doing  so  I  hope  to  bring  evidence  which 
■will  testify  to  the  correctness  of  my  conclu- 
sion, because  I  have  formed  it  upon  the 
basis  of  the  very  past  experience  to  which 
I  am  refen-ed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  medical  science  which  I 
have  given,  I  referred  to  one  epoch  under 
the  name  of  "  the  philosophical  period," — 
a  space  of  tune  extending  from  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Pythagorean  Society  500  years 
B.C.  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alexanda-ian 
Library  320  years  B.C.  This  short  period 
of  180  years  was  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Hippocrates;  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Democritus ;  all 
of  whom,  except  Socrates,  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
pursuance  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  if  they 
■were  imsuccessful  in  the  application  of  phi- 
losophy to  medicine,  it  may  appear  pre- 
Bumptuous  to  suppose  tliat  its  application 


is  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  present  day  t 
but  let  us  pause  before  making  such  a  con- 
clusion, to  consider  if  it  would  be  just.  I 
have  referred  to  men  of  higli  genius— ^to 
great  philosophers  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  laden  with  the  accumulated 
honour  of  more  thim  twenty  centiu'ies — 
honoui'  richly  merited  by  men  who  were 
the  first  to  think  boldly,  to  labour  sedu- 
lously for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  make  public  the  results  of  their 
meditations.  13ut  because  men  of  nobl© 
genius  and  industry  applied  their  powefs  to 
an  attempted  advancement  of  science,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  attempt  was  rightly 
made ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made — the 
state  of  knowledge  at  that  time — tlie  op- 
portunities ofl'ered  to  men  of  improving  the 
understanding  and  directing  the  current 
of  the  thoughts, — we  shall  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  miraculous  had  these 
philosophers  proceeded  successfully  in  theii* 
application  of  reason,  and  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  most  deeply  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  labours  of  the  philoso- 
phers whose  names  I  have  quoted  were  all 
but  fruitless  in  then*  application  to  the 
sciences.  Thus  Prof.  Whewell  says, — "  The 
methods  and  forms  of  pliilosophising  wliich 
we  have  described  as  employed  m  the  Greek 
schools  failed  altogether  in  their  application 
to  physics.  No  discovery  of  general  laws — 
no  explanation  of  general  phenomena,  re- 
warded the  acuteness  and  boldness  of  these 
early  students  of  nature.  Astronomy,  which 
made  considerable  progress  dm-ing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sects  of  Greek  philosophers, 
gained,  perhaps,  something  by  the  authority 
with  which  Plato  taught  the  supremacy  and 
universality  of  mathematical  rule  and  order; 
and  the  truths  of  harmonics,  which  had 
probably  given  rise  to  the  Pythagorean 
passion  for  numbers,  were  cidtivated  with 
much  care  by  that  school.  But  after  these 
first  impulses  the  sciences  owed  nothing  to 
the  pliilosophical  sects,  and  the  vast  and 
complex  accumidations  and  apparatus  of 
the  Stagirite  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
any  theoretical  truths."  "Tliis  assertion 
hardly  requires  proof,  since,  in  the  existing 
body  of  science,  there  are  no  doctrines  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Aristotelian 
school.  Real  truths,  when  once  established^ 
remain  to  the  end  of  time  a  part  of  the 
mental  treasure  of  man,  and  may  be  dis- 
cerned through  all  the  additions  of  later 
days.  But  we  can  point  out  no  physical 
doctrine  now  received  of  whidi  we  trace 
the  anticipation  in  Aristotle  in  the  way  in 
which  we  see  the  Copernican  system  anti- 
cipated by  Ai-istarchus,  the  resolution  of 
the  heavenly  appearances  into  circular  mo- 
tions suggested  by  Plato,  and  the  numerical 
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relations  of  musical  intervals   ascribed  to 
Pjthagoras."* 

"Thus  the  Aristotelian  physics  cannot 
be  considered  as  othei-wise  than  a  complete 
failure.  It  collected  no  general  laws  from 
facts  ;  and  consequently,  when  it  tried  to 
explain  facts,  it  had  no  principles  whicli 
were  of  any  avail.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  scliools  of  philosophy  ;  they 
arrived  at  no  doctrines  from  which  they 
could  adduce,  by  sound  reasoning,  such 
facts  as  they  saw."t  And  this  failure  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  was  as  complete  in  its 
appUcation  to  medical  science  as  to  the 
more  exact  sciences  to  wliich  Prof.  Whewell 
particidarly  I'efers.  But,  although  physical 
science  received  so  little  advancement  from 
the  labours  of  these  renowned  philosophers 
of  the  Greek  schools,  in  succeeding  ages 
vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  tliese 
very  sciences  through  inductive  philosophy. 
Why,  then,  I  would  ask,  may  not  medical 
science  receive  some  part  of  its  much-needed 
improvement  from  the  same  source  ?  If  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  philosophy  in  other 
departments  of  science  was  no  argvnnent 
against  the  success  of  the  philosophy  of 
later  years,  the  failure  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  medical  science  is  no  argument 
against  tlie  success  of  philosophy  in  the 
present  day. 

[To  be  continued.] 


iHeliical  Intelligence.' 


THE  PETER  AT  OPOETO. 

Lettees  of  the  date  of  Oct.  6  contain  the 
following  announcement : — The  Board  of 
Health  continue  eveiy  third  or  fourth  day 
to  report  one  case  of  yellow  fever,  at  which 
no  alarm  appears  to  prevail  throughout 
the  city.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  alarm 
has  at  all  prevailed  from  tlie  first  among 
the  mhabitants.  Perhaps  in  former  years 
as  great  a  prevalence  of  fever  has  actually 
existed  hei*e  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September ;  and,  considering  tlie  intense 
heat  and  the  continued  drought  during  the 
months  of  Jidy,  August,  and  September, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fever  to 
some  extent  should  have  existed.  But  it 
is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  cases  of 
fever  in  general  have  been  more  than  in 
corresponding  seasons  of  other  years,  when 
the  Bcason  has  been  actually  of  a  milder 
nature  :  certainly  it  is  beyond  all  question 
or  doubt   that  the  majority   of  cases   re- 

*  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Whewell,  M.A.,  vol.  i.  u.  68,  Parker, 
1837. 

t  Ibid, 


ported  as  "  yellow  fever"  have  had  all  th* 
symptoms  and  tendencies  thereof,  with  the 
exception  that  they  have  been  of  a  very 
modified  nature,  have  not  been  considered 
contagious,  and  have  not  been  at  all  fatal 
where  the  disease  was  attended  to  in  time, 
and  the  proper  remedies  administered.  The 
number  of  deaths  which  have  ensued  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  30  or  40  at  most, 
and  that  in  a  city  of  120,000  inhabitants. 
The  cases  of  fever  throughout  have  in  ge- 
neral been  confined  to  one  district,  near  to 
the  shipping. 

POETEAIT  OF  DE.  THOMAS  TOTING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Officers,  the 
Eev.  the  Cliaplain,  and  other  Governors 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  held  in  the  Board 
Eoom  of  the  Hospital,  on  Thursday,  Oct. 
9th,  1851,  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  Chair- 
It  was  proj^osed  by  Dr.  Naime,  se- 
conded by  Thomas  Tatum,  Esq.,  and  re- 
solved— 1.  That  a  period  of  tweniy-thi*ee 
years  having  now  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians to  St.  George's  Hospital,  it  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  this  meeting  tliat  a  suitable 
memorial  should  be  ]5laced  within  the  walls 
of  the  Hospital,  in  testimony  of  thcgi-ateful 
respect  and  admiration  with  vrliich  the  vast 
attamments  and  high  professional  character 
of  this  illustrious  physician  will  ever  be 
regarded  by  the  friends  and  governors  of 
the  Institution. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Page,  seconded 
by  Prescott  Hewett,  Esq.,  and  resolved' — 
2.  That,  in  pursuance  of  tiie  foregoing 
resolution,  Mr.  Thomas  Brigstocke  be  com- 
missioned, with  the  kind  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  Hudson  Giirney,  Esq.,  to  make 
a  full-sized  copy  of  the  original  portrait  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  now  at  Keswick  Hall, 
Norwich ;  and  that  such  painting,  when 
completed,  be  presented  to  the  Governors 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  with  a  I'equest 
that  it  may  find  its  fitting  place  on  the 
walls  of  the  Board  Eoom. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Eev.  the  Chap- 
lain, seconded  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  and 
resolved — 3.  That  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  E.  Keate,  Esq.,  the  Rev. 
the  Chaplain,  and  Dr.  Pitman,  be  formed 
for  carrying  the  foregoing  resolution  into 
eflect. 

It  was  proposed  by  Charles  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  seconded  by  Prescott  Hewett,  Esq., 
and  resolved— 4. 'That  Dr.  Pitman  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  he  be  em- 
powered to  receive  subscrip(:ions,  not  ex- 
ceeding £1.  Is.,  under  each  Sf-parate  name, 
from  the  Governors  and  other  friends  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  who  may  bi>  desirous 
of  taking  part  in  the  proposed  tribute  tO 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Yoiuig. 
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queen's  COII-EGE,  BIEMINGUAM — 
FELLOWSnirS. 

The  Queen's  College  at  Birmiiigliam  has 
reeently  obtained  powers  under  a  Supple- 
mental eharter  to  eleet  such  members  of 
the  College  as  may  distinguish  themselves 
during  their  studies,  and  who  subsequently 
obtain  a  diplonui  in  uiedieine  anil  surgerv, 
or  beeouie  graduates  in  medicine,  law,  or 
arts,  Fellows  of  the  College.     The  autho- 
rities of  the  College  intend  to  confer  tliis 
honour  in  the   first  instanee  upon  such  of 
the  earlier  members  of  the  institution  (the 
Royal  School  of  Medichie)  as  the  Principal 
and  Council  may  determine  to  be  eligible, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter.     Dr.  Barker,  of  Bedford,  and 
Dr.   Kodcn,  of  Kidderminster,   have  been 
elected  Fellows.     These,  with  Mr.   G.  B. 
Massen,  a  AVarncford  medallist,  and  Resi- 
dent ifcdical  Officer  of  the  Stafford  In- 
iimiary,  are  the  first  three  members  of  the 
jirofession  selected  for  tlus  distinction  under 
the  new  charter. 

Amongst  other  privileges,  the  Fellows 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Governors,  to  free  admission  to  the  medical 
and  general  Ubraries,  to  the  musemu,  dis- 
secting room,  to  the  lectures  of  the  proles 
sors,  and  to  dine  in  the  College  Hall. 


HEDICAl  BEITETOLENT  COLLEGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Leamington  and  Warwick,  held  at 
Leamington,  October  9th,  1851,  Dr. 
Jeaffresox  in  the  Chair,  the  following  re- 
solutions were  passed : — 

First, — Proposed  by  Mr.  Prichard,  and 
seconded  by  ]\Ir.  Boulton,  "  That  the  Es- 
tablishment of  an  Asylum  for  Distressed 
Medical  IVIen  or  their  Widows,  and  a  School 
for  the  Education  of  their  Sons,  is  an  object 
"worthy  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
profession,  and  has  strong  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  pubhc." 

Second, — Proposed  by  Dr.  Homer,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hiron,  "That  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Leamington 
and  Warwick  forming  this  meeting,  pledge 
themselves  by  all  available  means  to  assist 
in  the  accompUslmient  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  and  earnestly  exhort  their  pro- 
fessional brethren  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  country  to  aid  them  in  carrying  it 
out." 

Third,— Proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  "That  a 
Local  Committee  be  formed,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operating  vdtli  the  Central  Committee 
in  London,  and  of  receiving  Subscriptions 
and  Donations  from  the  Profession  : — Dr. 
Jeaflfreson,  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Boidton, 
Dr.  Homer,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr, 


Blenkinsop,  Mr.  Babington,  Mr.  Hiron, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Prichard." 

Fourth, — Proposed  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
and  seconded  by  ^fr.  Busby,  "  That  Dr, 
JeattVeson  be  reciuested  to  accept  the  office 
of  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Prichard  that  of 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the 
Local  Committee." 

Subscriptions  and  donations  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  tlie  Local  Ti-easurer, 
or  by  any  member  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Jeaffreson,  annual £11 

Ditto,       donation 11 

Mr.  IMiddlcton,  annual      ....  1     1 

Mr.  Jones,           ditto 11 

Mr.  Babington,  ditto 11 

Ditto,       donation 2     0 

ilr.  Blenkinsop,  annual     ....  1     1 

JMr.  Boulton,       ditto 11 

Dr.  Homer,          ditto 11 

Dr.  Franklin,  annual 11 

Dr.  Niddrie,        ditto 11 

Mr.  Busby,          ditto 1     1 

Mr.  Hitchman,    ditto 11 

Mr.  Hiron,          thtto 11 

Mr.  Birt,             ditto   .     .     .     .     !  1     1 

Mr.  Prichard,     ditto 11 

Ditto,       donation 2     0 

exceept  feom  minute  of  meeting  op 

THE  FACULTr  OF    PHYSICIANS  AND   SUE- 
GEONS     OF    GLASGOW,     HELD    IST   SEPT., 

1851. 
"  The  Faculty  having  had  their  attention 
called  to  certain  resolutions  by  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Ediubm-gh,  in  reference  to 
homcEopathy,  and  heard  the  opinion  of 
their  Covmcil  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred  at  last  meeting,  do  now  in  con- 
formity with  that  opinion,  expi*ess  their 
concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  views 
taken  by  the  Royal  Colleges,  as  specially 
detailed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  ;  but  as  none  of  the 
Fellows  or  Licentiates  of  Faculty,  so  far  a>s 
known  to  them,  have  hitherto  professed  or 
countenanced  this  system,  they  consider 
any  further  notice  of  the  subject  on  their 
part  in  the  meantime  imnecessarv." 

UNITEESITT  OF  OXFORD  MEDICAL 
INSTSUCTION. 

The  new  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine- 
(Dr.  Ogle),  proposes  to  conunence  his  next 
com-se  of  instruction  at  the  Radcliffc  Infii'- 
mary,  at  1  o'clock  ou  Saturday,  IS'ov.  1. 
Those  students  of  medicine  (non-academics) 
who  desire  to  attend  these  lectures  wiU  be 
required  to  exhibit  the  written  consent  of 
the  parties  to  whom  their  services,  as  pupils, 
are  legally  due.  All  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  inquiry  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Infinnary,  any  morning,  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  1. 
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JBDSTAlfCIAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  EOTAL  COL- 
LEGE OF  STJEGEONS. 

Feom  a  report  just  published  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expeuditiu-e  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  from  ^Midsummer  day 
1850,  to  Midsummer  day  1851,  it  appears 
that  the  former  amounted  to  £9623. 8s.  lOd. 
from  the  following  sources  of  income — viz. 
Court  of  examiners,  £8220.  17s.  ;  fees  on 
admission  to  the  fellowship,  £126  ;  certifi- 
cate of  having  received  the  diploma,  £5.  5s. ; 
fees  on  admission  to  Council  and  Court  of 
examiners,  £63  ;  sale  of  Hsts  of  members, 
catalogues,  &c.,  £186.  15s. ;  dividends  on 
investmentsin  government  securities,£1021. 
lis.  lOd. ;  making  a  total  of  £9623.  8s.  lOd. 
The  disbursements  amounted  to  £9215. 
IBs.  lOd.,  and  may  be  divided  \mder  the 
following  heads — viz.  (CoUege  department), 
fees  to  council,  coiu-ts  of  examiners,  audi- 
tors, diploma  stamps,  hsts  of  members, 
law  expenses,  salai-ies,  wages,  coals,  &c., 
£5720. 15s.  7d.  Museum  department :  cata- 
logues, specimens,  spirit,  bottles,  student- 
ships, salaries,  wages,  &c.,  £2277.  16s.  lid. 
Iiibrary  department,including  piirchase  and 
binchng  of  books,  salary.  See.,  £4:59.  19s.  Id. 
Miscellaneous,  inclucUng  taxes,  insurance, 
fumitxu-e,  &c.,  £562.  18s.  7d. ;  repairs  and 
painting,  £22.  8s.  4d.  ;  under  deeds  of 
trust,  including  oration,  lectures,  prizes,  &c. 
£172.  Os.  4d.  Total,  £9215.  I83.  lOd. 
From  the  report  in  question,  it  appears 
that  the  incidental  income  amounts  to 
£8601.  17s.,  and  the  permanent  income  to 
£1029.  lis.  lOd. ;  the  incidental  expendi- 
ture to  £5146.  9s.,  and  the  permanent  ex- 
penditure to  £4069.  9s.  lOd. 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMEXT — LONDON  HOS- 
PITAL. 

De.  Peeeiea  has  been  a})pointed  Phy- 
sician to  the  London  Hospital,  in  ])lace 
of  Dr.  Frampton,  who  has  resigned.  There 
is  consequently  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Assistant-siu'geon. 

OBITUAEY. 

On  the  I5th  inst.,  aged  61,  Daniel  Mac- 
namara,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Uxbridge,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  aged  28,  Robert  R. 
CruceCx,  Surgeon,  Shepton  Mallett. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 

During  the  Week  ending  Salurdag,  Oct  18. 

Births.  i  Deaths. 

Males....   773  Males....  499 

Females..  670  Females..  482 


1443 


981 


Causes  of  Death. 

All  Catises  

Specified  Causes 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 
Contap:ious)  Diseases. . . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

5.  Lung's  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  .Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 

8.  Childbirth,  l.)iseasesor  Uterus, &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

to.  Skin 

n.  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  A?e 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


981 


229 

39 

97 
86 
129 
68 
14 
9 


The  following:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Small-pox 16  I  Crmvulsions 22 

Measles 15  ,  Bronchitis  53 

Scarlatina    43    Pneumonia 55 

Hoopin2:-cough 14    Phthisis    138 

Diarrhoea 42  1  Lun^s    5 

Cholera 1    Teething 4 

Dropsy ,„    Stomach  8 

Hydrocephalus....  34  | '^'^'^'^ " 

Apoplexy 26  j  Childbirth    6 

Paralysis 14  i  Uterus 2 

Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
130  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  42d  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOaiCAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Heig^ht  of  the  Barometer  29'72 

,,         ,,         ,,         Thermometer'   52'8 

Self-registerinff  do.'>   Max.  O'O    Min.  31" 

*  From  12  observations  daily.        *■  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  '48.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

MF.TEOROLOorcAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  4»  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPOJfDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Brown  for  his  Two 
Cases  of  death  from  Scarlatina.  They  shall 
have  early  insertion. 

Studftis.— inquiry  should  be  made  at  the  Pub- 
lishers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison." The  letter  will  be  inserted. 

Dr.  Hull.— We  will  t.ike  an  early  opportunity  of 
publishing  the  remarks  on  Mesmerism. 

The  paper  containing  a  Report  on  the  Scarbo- 
rough Sea-bathing  Infirmary  has  reached  us. 

The  Examination  Questions  of  the  Unlvi>rsity  of 
St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary E.xaniination  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society, 
will  be  published  next  week. 

Communications  from  Mr.  Wilton,  Dr.  Watson, 
and  Mr.  J.  Pretty,  have  been  received. 

1/  is  requested  that  Proofs,  when  corrected,  be 
returned  addressed  to  tlie  prirders,  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Ogilyy,  57,  Skiuaer  Street, 
Saowhill,  London. 


HouDou  iBctJirai  0a;ctrf. 
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;  INTHODUCTORY  LECTTIRE^ 


PBIIVEBEI>    AT    THB     LOXDON     HOSPITAL, 

©X  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  STBDICAL 

SESSION, 

On  October  1st,  1851.' 

By  De.  Fbasee, 
Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital. 


Gentlesten, — The  Lecturers  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  Medical  School  have  confided 
to  me  the  pleasing  duty  of  welcoming  you 
this  day  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1851-52,  being  their  6t)th  anniversary. 

To  the  senior  students  the  day  will  recal 
past  successes  fairly  won,  and  honours 
bnUiantly  achieved.  To  the  junior  stu- 
dents the  day  will  be  one  "  big  with  fate'" 
To  all,  the  day  may  be  a  means  of  refresh- 
ing old,  and  creating  new  friendships  ;  but, 
at  least,  let  this  meetmg  be  an  earnest  of 
the  kind  feeUng  and  unanimity  which 
should  ever  characterise  the  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  par- 
tiality— of  which,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  admit  that  I  am  not  entirely  free — 
I  must  congratulate  you  on  having  selected 
this  school  as  the  place  of  your  future 
studies,  so  satisfied  am  I  that  the  teaching 
of  men  who  draw  their  information  from 
the  exhaustless  mine  contained  in  the 
wards  of  this  large  and  well-managed  hos- 
pital cannot  fail  to  be  most  valuable,  and 
admirably  qualified  to  make  you  learned 
and  successful  practitioners. 

I  would  warn  the  junior  student  that 
there  is  no  "  royal  road"  to  eminence  in 
the  medical  profession,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  expect  to  attain  fame  as  a  student,  or 
success  as  a  practitioner,  by  a  mere  routine 
of  attendance  on  lectures  and  partial  study, 
but  that  he  must  "  ever  have  his  cup  at  the 
well,"  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
day  ;  otherwise  he  may  be  soon  outstripped 
by  more  aspiring  competitors. 

In  attaining  and  in  sustaining  your 
position,  you  will  requii'e  inexhaustible 
patience,  untiring  zeal,  a  sound  judgment, 
quickness  of  decision,  firmness  of  mind, 
coolness  of  temper,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and,  lastly,  a  devoted 
readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  at 
the  shrine  of  public  duty — in  short,  a  total 
abnegation  of  self. 

Tou  must  have  also  a  clear  perception 
of  the  important  moral  duties  which  ne- 
cessaiily    devolve    upon    each    individual 
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member  of  tlie  profession ;  for,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  be  faithful  to  your 
pui'pose,  and  to  have  no  misgivinga  as  to 
tiic  trutlifuluess  of  your  high  calling,  you 
will  fail  in  creating  liappiness  to  yourselves, 
and  can  scarcely  hope  to  add  to  the  welfare 
of  others. 

A  scejjtic  will  be  wanting  in  precision  of 
purpose  :  he  may  view  with  admiration  the 
glorious  fabric  of  medicine,  raised  by  the 
patient  industry  of  his  forefathers,  but, 
like  a  cathedral  to  the  atheist,  no  holy 
emotions  will  be  inspired.  Therefore, 
imlcss  you  believe  with  the  amiable 
Cabanis,  that,  "  To  study  and  practise  me- 
dicine properh',  it  is  necessary  to  view  it 
as  a  matter  of  high  importance,  and,  before 
we  can  do  so,  we  must  have  full  behef" — 
you  ought  to  pause,  even  on  the  threshold. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  quest  o  vexatte 
of  what  is  the  best  preliminary  education 
for  aspirants  to  the  medical  profession, 
but  I  rejoice  with  those  wlio  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  classical  tuition  ;  for,  apart 
from  the  practical  use  of  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages  may  tm- 
doubtedly  be,  the  perusal  of  the  ancien* 
authors  in  the  original  tongue  is  an  inward, 
constant,  and  lasting  enjoyment. 

Wliatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  the  need  of  a  kuowledge  of 
the  dead  languages,  there  can  be  none  as 
to  the  necessity  for  you  to  possess  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  tlie  modern  languages, 
and  of  logic  and  mathematics.  The  latter 
teaches  you  not  to  form  conclusions  with- 
out sufficient  data,  or  rather  the  art  of 
makuig  correct  deductions.  Logic  teaches 
you  to  be  precise  m  your  terms,  and  to  be 
most  careful  in  applying  a  fixed  meaning 
to  every  word  employed  in  your  speech  and 
writings. 

To  a  defective  education  in  these  points 
we  may  attribute,  in  the  writings  of  many 
talented  medical  men,  an  utter  disregard 
to  arrangement,  lucidity  of  style,  or  close- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  an  unphilosophic 
readiness  to  assunie  as  facts,  and  gene.'alise 
on,  the  crude  and  often  careless  observa- 
tions of  themselves  or  others. 

Be  assured,  that  the  man  of  equal  na- 
tural abihties  who  possesses  a  competent 
knowledge  of  science  and  language,  ancient 
and  modern,  has  a  most  decided  advantage 
over  his  less  fortunate  conteniporaiy.  The 
public  believe  you  learned— you  liave  to 
sustain  their  ideal  standard  of  excellence. 

Assuming  that  you  possess  the  neces- 
sary q\ialities,  you  may  look  fonvard  with 
satisfaction  to  the  day  when  you  wUl  be 
legally  invested  with '  the  attributes  of  a 
medical  man— viz.,  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  health,  prolonging  and 
rendering  lite  more  comfortable ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  learned  Graubius,  you 
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become  "  the  guardian  of  life  and  health 
against  death  and  disease."  You  become 
the  poor  man's  friend  and  benefactor — you 
seek  his  bed  of  sorrow,  to  soothe  pain  and 
sickness,  if  not  to  enjoy  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  whispering  words  of  hope  of 
returning  health ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  say  to  him  : — 

"  The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 
Had  never  sure  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 
To  comfort  those  that  mourn." 

In  the  performance  of  your  duties,  you 
will  have  to  declaim,  with  the  eloquence  of 
truth,  against  ignorance  and  prejudice — to 
expose  tlie  evils  of  the  physical  education 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  point 
to  the  means  for  their  removal — in  short, 
to  come  boldly  foi-ward  to  sustain  the  great 
sanatory  movement,  wliich,  to  tlie  honour 
of  our  profession,  has  been  advocated,  and 
its  success  mainly  obtained,  by  tlie  efforts 
of  one  medical  man — Mr.  Walker. 

Now  ought  to  begin  an  enliglitened  in- 
vestigation into  the  laws  of  hygiene,  this 
science  bemg  only  in  its  infancy.  AVliat 
encouragement  have  tlie  members  of  the 
medical  profession  (the  only  men  really 
qualified)  to  pursue  this  useful  branch. 
None,  but  thcu"  own  feelings  of  universal 
philanthropy.  The  Government  filch  us  of 
our  opinior.s,  and  then  give  the  executive 
to  their  own  creatures. 

There  are  a  few  rules  which  may  be 
daily  practised,  connected  with  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  our  patients,  and  our  profes- 
sional brethren.  To  your  patients  be 
frank,  kind,  and  generous  ;  but  let  those 
feehngs  be  tempered  by  firmness,  and  never 
forget  your  self-dignity,  and  keep  in  mind 
the  quaint  observation  of  Bacon  :* — 
"  Pliysicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing 
and  conformable  to  tlie  Immour  of  the 
patient,  as  they  press  not  tlie  true  cure  of 
the  disease ;  and  some  others  are  so  regular 
in  proceeding  according  to  art  for  the  dis- 
ease, as  they  respect  not  sufficiently  the 
condition  of  the  patient."  Let  me  espe- 
cially beseech  you  to  avoid  an  overweening 
anxiety  for  tlie  "  bubble"  popularity  :  let 
no  desire  for  this  vulgar  and  easily  attained 
prize  induce  you  to  give  car  to  dispai-aging 
reports  of  your  fellow-labourers.  Tlie 
public  is  too  ready  to  do  this.  When  such 
an  attempt  is  made  in  your  jircsence, 
silence  the  party  emphatically. 

When  we  reflect  f  liat  in  medicine  there 
are  so  many  unsettled  opinions,  none  save 
the  most  gifted  may  attempt  to  erect  theni- 
eelves  uito  medical  dictators  ;  for,  where 
truth  is  so  difficult,  how  nnich  of  error 
may  there  be ! 

The  whole  scope  and  aim  of  the  medical 
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profession  is  the  production  of  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  individual  happiness 
and  public  good.  In  prosecution  of  this 
object  the  medical  man  necessarily  makes 
large  sacrifices  of  his  valuable  time  in 
public  institutions  as  well  as  in  private 
practice,  and  often  without  reward  or  gra- 
titude ;  neither  has  he,  Uke  other  men,  the 
senate  or  a  coronet  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance. To  do  this  willingly,  under  dulling 
circumstances,  a  man  must  have  his  mind 
imbued  with  the  highest  moral  sentiments, 
and  cannot  be  a  follower  of  the  cold  and 
heartless  philosophy  which  would  wish  us 
to  believe  that  all  the  glorious  aspii'ations 
of  the  human  mind  perish  in  the  grave. 

The  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine 
concerns  the  whole  human  race,  and  its 
universality  will  do  more  for  the  extension 
of  civilisation  and  universal  brothci-hood 
than  at  present  we  can  conceive  ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  we  were  to  trace  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  been  produced  to  man- 
kind by  the  membei's  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  tliis  o-iward  movement,  they 
would  bear  comparison  with  the  best  deeds 
of  the  many  selfish  and  ungrateful  legis- 
lators, tlie  greatest  military  commanders, 
the  most  pious  Churchmen,  or  the  most 
generotis  of  lawyers  :  the  latter  is  indeed  a 
vara  avis. 

I  would  now  address  the  senior  students, 
and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  make  my  remarks 
suggestive,  rather  than  enter  into  details. 

What  is  health  ?  what  is  disease  ?  are 
the  first  questions  which  a  student  with  a 
reflective  mind  is  likely  to  ask. 

Before  we  can  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  hcaltli,  and  what  is  meant  by 
disease,  we  ought  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  life  and  organization  ;  but  as  this  would 
lead  me  into  metaphysics,  and  far  beyond 
my  bounds,  I  sliaU  content  myself  with 
observing  that  many  of  the  writers  on  tliis 
subject  have  much  retarded  our  progress 
m  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  life  to 
mind. 

In  the  writings  of  Paracelsus  to  Descartes, 
including  Tray,  Darwin,  Leibnitz,  Priestley, 
IlaUer,  Buffon,  Needham,  Maupertius, 
Robinet,  Blumenbach,  Gassendi,  Cuvier, 
Lawrence,  we  have  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  life,  and  whatever 
name  they  have  given  to  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  life — viz.,  "  ani- 
mating principles,"  "  vital  principles," 
"  indivisible  atoms,"  "  spermatic  powers," 
"  organic  particles,"  "  organic  germs," 
"  formative  appetencies,"  "  formative  pro- 
pensities," "  formative  powers,"  "formative 
nisuses,"  "  jirc-existing  monades,"  "semina 
rcrum,"  "  plastic  natures,"  "  occult  quali- 
ties," "certain  unknown  chemical  affinities," 
each  and  all  of  them  require  something 
more,  and  this  is,  "  the  great  final  cause." 
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Take,  for  example,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  tiiat  "  life  is  gniduall)'  acquired 
by  organization  :"  this  still  leaves  unex- 
jjlained  why  and  how  life  in  acquired  by 
organization  ?  Those  who  endow  "  atoms  " 
or  "globules"  with  an  inherent  power  to 
select  that  portion  of  a  plant  or  animal  for 
which  it  is  fitted,  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer— Who  endowed  them  ? 

Let  us  then  return  to  the  original  ques- 
tion, what  is  health  ?  Health  may  be 
pictured  in  a  man  who  can,  without  mental 
or  bodily  pain,  walk  fortli  in  tlie  early 
dawii  of  balmy  morn,  and  survey,  on  the 
one  side,  the  mountains,  cloliied  with  the 
forests,  it  may  be,  of  a  thousand  years, 
whose  towering  rocks  proclaim  to  the 
geologist  their  conqiarative  ages  ;  tlie 
lichens,  plants,  and  mountain  shrubs,  show 
to  the  botanist  the  jiresent  climatology  of 
the  locality.  The  goat,  cliamois,  or  more 
placid  sheep,  excite  wonder  in  the  mind 
of  the  naturalist,  he  knowing  tliat  in  proxi- 
mate spots  fossils  are  found  of  annuals 
differing  entirely  in  character  and  habits, 
inferring  wonderful  past  changes  ou  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  On  the  other  side, 
he  sui-veys  extending  plains,  fertilized  by 
the  glistening  river,  whose  velvet  banks 
give  herbage  to  comitless  herds  of  cattle ; 
the  distant  horizon,  bounded  by  shadowy 
hills,  whose  deep  glens  and  dells,  darkening 
in  the  distance,  shew — 

"  Deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells," 
"Where  heavenly,peiisive  contemplation  dwells." 

But,  apart  from  this  feeling,  which  requires 
reflection  to  comprehend,  and  reason  to 
conneeiD  the  various  laws  and  order  of 
natural  phenomena,  there  is  that  priceless 
pleasm-e,  common  alike  to  the  prince  and 
the  peasant,  freshest  perhaps  in  the  latter, 
arising  from  the  simple  sensation  of  "  I 
live." 

The  physiologist,  however,  demands  a 
closer  definition.  Liebig  says — "Health  is 
that  condition  of  the  body,  where  there  is 
on  equilibrium  among  all  the  causes  of 
waste  and  supply,  and  tluis  animal  life  is 
recognised  as  the  natural  action  of  both, 
and  appears  as  an  alternating  destruction 
and  restoration  of  the  state  of  equilibrium." 
Carpenter  says,  in  succinct  and  exphcit 
terms-^"  Health  may  be  said  to  be  that 
Btate  in  w^liich  the  various  actions  of  life 
^i'e  normally  or  regularly  performed." 

Adeion  says — "Health  exists  when  all  the 
action.s  of  the  body  are  executed  with  ease 
rand  liberty,  and  when  there  is  a  complete 
accomplishment  of  all  the  faculties,  and  a 
hope  of  their  full  continuance." 

Brown  says — "  Health  is  the  result  of  the 

eqiiable  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  fluids 

ou  the  excitable  solids." 
yow  what  is  disease  ?     We  picture  to 


ourselves  the  effects  of  disease  in  the 
pallid  aspect  of  the  exhausted  sufferer  who, 
looking  languidly  forth  from  his  curtained 
casement,  sighs  for  tlie  restoration  of  his 
past  and  not  forgotten  energy  of  mmd  and' 
body,— thinks  of  the  past  pleasures  of  tho 
cliase,  tlie  moor,  or  it  n\ay  be  of  a  mossy 
bank,  with  a  volumo  of  Marmontel  hi  his 
hand. 

Here,  also,  tlie  physiologist  requires 
something  more  explicit  :  — 

Liebig  says — "It  is  disease  when  the 
sum  of  the  vital  force,  which  tends  to 
neutralize  all  causes  of  disturbance,  is 
weaker  than  the  acting  cause  of  disturb- 
ance ;  therefore,  every  abnormal  supply  or 
wa>te  in  all  parts,  or  in  a  single  pai't  of 
the  body,  is  disease." 

The  vital  force  above  alluded  to  is  stated 
by  Liebig  to  be  a  "  collection  of  phenomena 
produced  by  physical  decompositions  and 
combinations  in  the  body  :  as  in  the  closed 
galvanic  circuit,  in  consequence  of  certain 
changes  which  an  morganic  body,  a  metal, 
undergoes,  when  placed  in  contact  with  an 
acid,  a  certain  something  becomes  cog- 
nizable by  our  senses,  which  we  call  a 
current  of  electricity  ;  so,  in  the  animal 
body,  in  consequence  of  transformations 
and  changes  undergone  by  matter  pre- 
viously contributing  a  part  of  the  organism, 
certain  motion  and  activity  are  produced, 
which  we  call  life  or  vitality." 

Carpenter  says — "Disease  is  a  disturb- 
ance or  irregvdarity  in  the  actions  of  life." 

Adeion  says — "Disease  exi  ts  when  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  executed  with 
difficulty  and  pain,  when  there  is  a  per- 
version of  the  faculties,  and  an  appearance 
of  decay." 

Laennec  says — "  Disease  is  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  texture  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  in  the  composition  of  its  fluids,  and 
in  the  regularity  of  its  functions." 

Brodie  says — "  Disease  is  the  derange- 
ment of  one  or  more  of  the  animal  func- 
tions, in  many  instances  attended  with  au 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  body." 

Another  says — "  Disease  is  an  arrestment 
or  interruption  in  the  function  of  one  or 
more  organs  of  the  body,  producing  gene- 
rally an  abnormal  state  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  and  often  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  molecular  struetm-e  of  the 
texture  and  organs  of  the  body." 

Cabanis  says — "  Les  impressions  doulou- 
reuses  constituent  la  maladie,  comme  les 
impressions  agreables  constituent  le  bien- 
etre  et  la  sante." 

Dr.  Gregory  says,  in  his  elegant  Lati- 
nity,  "  Morbus  adest,  quum  corpus  tantum 
a  statu  sano  deflexerit,  ut  soUtse  actiones 
vel  prorsus  impechantur  vel  tcgrc  aut  emu 
dolore  perficiantur,  et  morbus  non  est 
unus,   et    sunplex   cventus,    vel   rautatio, 
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qualem  in  rebus  inanimatis  contemplari 
solemus  et  effectum  vocare ;  sed  series, 
ssepelonga,talumeventuumvelmutationem; 
quarum  alise  aliis  causae  videntur  esse." 

How  none  of  these  possess  the  qualities 
of  a  logical  definition.  They  are  not  uni- 
versal, they  do  not  agree  with  the  one 
thing  alone,  and  are  not  "  proper  and 
peculiar  to  the  one  tiling  defined."  Nor 
will  they  include  all  ca-ses  of  either  state. 

Tlie  terms  health  and  disease  do  not 
really  admit  of  a  strict  definition,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  relative  terms  only, 
and  that  between  the  two  supposed  ex- 
treme points  an  infinite  series  of  gradations 
may  arise.  Men  may  attempt  to  define  by 
broad  distinctions  these  extreme  points  ; 
but  natui'e  resists  abrupt  delineations,  and 
will  not  always  bend  to  suit  the  arrange- 
ments of  man.  Hence  the  difiiculty  of 
detecting  the  early  changes,  whether  they 
be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  disease,  arises 
from  the  abnormal  gradually  becoming 
engrafted  on  the  normal  action,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  saj', 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
We  cannot  hope  to  remove  this  obstacle 
to  advancement  until  we  know  more  of 
the  normal  conditions  of  the  liunian  body, 
or  in  other  woi'ds,  of  the  origin  of  life. 

How  far  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
causes  will  help  us  in  our  treatment  of 
disease  we  can  scarcely  say. 

The  dogmatists  hold  that  a  knowledge  of 
causes  constitutes  true  medicine  ;  whereas 
the  empirics  depend  on  facts  alone,  caring 
nothing  for  causes. 

You  must  not,  therefore,  expect  in 
medicine  demonstrations  equally  clear  as 
in  the  exact  sciences.  This  may  appear  a 
defect ;  but  you  are  to  remember  that  you 
have  to  do  with  an  organism  differing  from 
all  others  in  possessing  an  intellectual  and 
moral  principle.  Who  can  define  the  in- 
fluence of  mind  upon  matter  ?  What  the 
imagination  may  effect  in  curing,  or  in 
destroying  ?  The  physical  as  well  as  moral 
powers  vary.  No  one  individual  resembles 
exactly  another  in  health ;  why,  then, 
should  they  in  disease  ? 

We  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
influence  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  climate, 
— which  includes  temperature, — humidity, 
barometric  pressure,  the  seasons,  the  pre- 
vious habits  and  diseases  of  the  patient,  liis 
profession  or  trade,  and,  lastly,  his  moral 
and  intellectual  o)'ganization.  The  myste- 
rious connection  of  mind  with  matter  hin- 
ders us  veiy  often  from  arriving  at  a  clear 
demonstration  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
"  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc"  is  to  be  con- 
tinually guarded  against :  but  from  a  series 
of  similar  cases,  after  the  employment  of 
similar  remedies,  always  terminating  in 
health,  we  calculate  upon  certain  efl'ects, 


and  although  we  cannot  demonstrate  the 
cm'e  of  the  disease,  nevertheless  we  see  the 
patient  recover. 

The  various  theories  wliich  have,  during 
past  ages,  reigned  in  the  medical  schools 
are  quoted  as  proofs  of  the  instability  of 
medicine  as  a  science. 

We  are  taunted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Herodicus,  Hipprocates,  Asclepiades,  The- 
mison,  Galen,  the  Ar^  school,  Paracelsus, 
Hoffman,  Staal,  Boerhaave,  Cuhen,  Brown, 
and  others.  Now  there  is  a  greater  resem- 
blance than  appears  at  first  sight.  No  one, 
as  a  whole,  is  true ;  but  an  amalgamation 
may  yet  be  made,  and  firm  principles  de- 
duced. 

The  very  variability  of  disease  gives  a 
charm  to  the  study  and  practice  of  physic  ; 
for  there  is  an  unceasing  call  upon  the  in- 
tellect to  divine  and  explain  the  changes 
which  hourly  occur  in  individual  cases. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  art  of  medicine  is, 
therefoi'c,  more  in  appearance  than  real. 

In  our  debates  we  dispute  more  upon 
how  such  and  such  an  effect  is  produced, 
all  agreeing  that  the  event  really  does 
happen. 

In  other  sciences  are  there  no  doubts 
and  difficulties  ?  And  as  to  our  sister  f  rofes- 
sions,  I  tliink  that,  what  with  the  discre- 
pancies, contradictions,  doubts,  and  dissen- 
sions in  the  church,  and  the  torpid  adhe- 
rence to  precedent,  vvliether  this  be  right  or 
wrong,  with  all  its  glorious  uncertainty, 
behind  which  the  law  is  entrenched,  and 
also  the  changeableness  of  civil  government, 
we  may  fairly  challenge  superiority,  and 
claim  a  more  pliilosophical  position  th^ia 
either. 

There  is  still  one  most  important  subject 
to  which,  if  I  did  not  seriously  advert,  I 
should  fail  in  my  duty  :  I  mean  "  clinical" 
or  "  bed-side  instruction."  At  tlie  bed-side 
the  real  and  practical  apphcation  is  to  be 
made  of  all  the  knowledge  obtauied  from 
books  and  teachers ;  for  they,  in  tlieir 
perorations,  as  well  as  in  books,  are  obUged, 
from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  to  de- 
scribe each  disease  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
entity ;  but  at  the  bed-side  you  will  have  to 
learn  the  endless  eompUcations  and  varieties 
in  disease.  At  tlie  bed-side  you  will  liave 
to  test  the  different  theories  whicli  have 
been  propounded,  and  the  various  thera- 
peutic agents  which  have  been  described. 
In  doing  so,  you  will  have  to  attain  the 
valuable  power  of  diagnosis.  This  must 
be  tlie  work  of  your  own  individual  exer- 
tions. It  cannot  be  taught ;  it  must  be 
acquired.  You  will  have  to  learn  that  it  is 
easier  to  describe  a  disease  than  to  cure  it, 
and  that  reasons  are  easier  given  than  suc?> 
cessful  remedies.  You  will  have  to  learn  to 
avoid  doing  either  too  much  or  too  little, — 
that  is,  to  assist  and  not  oppose  Natiu-e  in 
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her  operations :  if  she  acts  too  slowly,  to 
accelerate ;  if  too  rapidly,  to  retard.  You 
will  Itave  to  acquire  a  knowlcdfjo  of  tlic 
moral  t  roatiiicnt  of  your  patients  ;  for  on  a 
proper  appliofttioii  of  this  depends  a  vast 
deal  more  of  your  sueeessful  treat  nient  than 
you  ean  imagine,  until  you  liave  watelied 
the  inlluenee  wliieh  your  look,  word,  or 
deed,  wdl  produce  ou  the  suifci-er.  Re- 
member tJiat  it  is  better  to  eneourage  than 
discourage;  that  faitli  and  ho}x^  united 
may  work  marvels  when  juded  by  medicine, 
especially  in  idiopathic  diseases,  although, 
even  in  organic  atfections,  their  influence  is 
not  siuaU.  You  will  learn  that  drugs  may 
sometimes  be  discontinued,  and  tliat  the 
cure  is  to  bo  completed  by  attention  to  air, 
eiereise,  and  diet. 

To  diaguose  between  real  and  feigned 
diaease  is,  in  the  army  and  navy,  a  most 
important  branch  of  study ;  and  even  iu 
private  practice  this  knowledge  is  often  re- 
quired. 

AVe  are  often  called  upon  to  visit  cases, 
which,  after  careful  investigation,  we  can 
only  explain  by  infei-riug  a  perversion  of 
the  moral  sense.  The  patient  will  make 
the  most  unfounded  statements  as  to  his  or 
iier  cure  ;  and  if  the  medical  man  has  not 
been  olten  at  the  bed-side,  he  may  make 
grievous  mistakes  by  following  closely  the 
statement  of  the  patient,  and  either  do 
harm,  or  get  laughed  at.  Neither  will  it 
do  always  to  show  that  we  are  perfectly 
*'  wide  awake."  At  the  bed-side  you  have 
also  to  acquire  your  power  of  prognosis ; 
for  this,  like  diagnosis,  cannot  be  taught, 
and  thau  which,  if  given  correctly,  nothing 
is  more  starthng  to  the  bystanders  :  if  you 
say,  this  case  will  die, — this  case  will  hve, 
you  are  looked  upon  as  a  prophet. 

In  short,  you  learn  at  the  bed-side  tliat 
theory  and  practice  are  two  very  different 
things  ;  or,  iu  other  words,  that  medicine 
studied  in  the  closet  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  practised  at  the  bed-side. 

I  must  say  that,  with  a  few  commendable 
exceptions,  the  pupils  at  this  hospital  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  sufficiently  the  value 
of^  and  the  necessity  for,  medical  cUnical 
instruction.  Many  of  them  are  never  to  be 
seen  in  the  medical  wards.  Perliaps  those 
absenting  themselves  may  argue  that  there 
is  nothing  interesting  to  be  seen  in  those 
wai'ds, — notliing  that  appeals  directly  to 
the  senses  or  to  the  imagination.  I  have 
only  to  say  that  such  reasoning,  if  acted 
upon,  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
It  is  true  that  cases  of  acute  disease — such 
as  pneumonia,  cei-ebritis,  peritonitis —are 
less  common  than  chronic  cases ;  but  the 
pathologist  and  the  physiologist  know  that 
most  important  observations  are  to  be  made 
upon  those  eases  of  chronic  disease  ;  that 
iu  them  the  slow  progress  of  remedies  in 


arresting  disouc,  aead  in  restoring  health, 
is  to  be  watched  ;  and  that,  also,  thej'  cxMa- 
stitutc  nine-tentJis  of  a  general  ])racticc. 

If  no  more  powerful  reason  can  be  «<1-  ■ 
duee<l  to  promote  atlendnnee  in  the  medieal 
wards,  a  suilieient  one  exists — to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  auscultation  and  jierciissifwi, 
— two  branches  wldcii  can  be  cilectiveiy 
acquired  only  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital  ; 
for  no  half  measures  in  this  subject  wifl 
suffice  ;  no  solitary  case  listened  to  onoe^ 
and  perha]D8  soon  forgotten,  will  give  know- 
ledge to  the  pupil ;  but  it  must  be  a  sac- 
cession  of  ])arallel  eases,  heard  and  listened 
to,  so  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  draw 
aural  comi^arisons.  ITie  various  soxmds 
must  be  heard  to  be  understood  ;  for  as  well 
might  we  hope  to  learn  music  by  the  striking 
of  a  single  chord,  as  to  comprehend  auscal- 
tation  from  a  few  hasty  thoracic  intona- 
tions. 

In  illustration,  I  can  imagine  no  more 
paiufid  position  for  a  practitioner  ignorant 
of  auscultation  to  be  placed  in  than,  after 
having  been  treating,  for  months  perliapg, 
a  patient  for  enlarged  liver,  a  man  who, 
not  having  misused  his  time,  can,  by  apply- 
ing his  ear  to,  and  by  a  few  taps  with  the 
pomts  of  his  fingers  on  the  chest,  at  onee 
say, — Why  this  is  a  ease  of  pleuritic  effia- 
sion  pressing  downwards  the  diaphragm, 
and  consequently  giving  an  appearance  of 
enlargement  to  the  liver,  which  organ  is 
quite  healthy. 

3rd.  To  those  gentlemen  who  are  ontfce 
eve  of  completing  their  studies,  I  would 
say— 

"  Be  mindfuf  of  the  wreaths  your  arms  have  won* 
Yom-  g:reat   torefathers'     glories,    and    your 
own."* 

But  be  mindful  also  that  your  labouro 
as  students  of  nature  are  not  over,  that 
you  have  reached  the  outskirts  only  of  a 
vast  field,  upon  which  much  work  may  y«fc 
be  bestowed.  To  tell  you  what  has  been 
done  is  not  my  province,  but  I  may  bestow 
a  few  words  on  what  has  not  been  done. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  made  of 
late  years  in  minute  anatomy,  where  are  to 
be  arrested  our  furthei"  advances  ?  By  md 
of  the  compound  microscope,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  trace  the  ultimate  origm  of 
being,  or  of  those  forces  operating  in  the 
minute  cells  of  organic  structures. 

We  may  be  able  to  show  in  detail  tfee 
resemblance,  both  in  physiological  land 
pathological  products,  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  also  the  similarity 
in  the  functions  tliroughout  all  organic 
nature,  leading  us  to  look  forward  to  a  per- 
fect unity  in  science. 

It  is  established  that  most  animal-tissneB 


*  Iliad,  Book  8th,  line^l2. 
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are  developed  from  cells,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  elementary  cells  of  vegeta- 
bles, yet  it  is  not  proved  that  aU  ai'e ;  at 
least,  there  are  anomalies  to  be  explained. 

Neither  is  it  settled,  "  whether  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  be  cell  or  nucleus,  or  vf  hich  is 
fii'st  formed,  or  whether  '  maeilaginous  gra- 
nules' produce  by  their  juxtaposition  a 
cytoblast  of  definite  form,  aroiuid  which  a 
vesicular  membrane  forms  a  closed  cell,  so 
that  cell  produces  cell."  How  much  also 
is  yet  to  be  done  by  aid  of  the  microscope 
in  organic  chemistry.  This  is  compara- 
tively a  new  science,  and  there  is  no  fore- 
seeing the  progress  which  physiology  and 
pathology  may  make  from  its  successful 
study. 

We  may  ask — how  is  muscular  fibre 
formed  ?  It  appears  to  be  cyUndi-ical,  but 
is  it  an  elongated  cell  ?  or  is  it  a  coalescence 
of  cells  ?  Is  the  thickening  of  tlie  wall  of 
the  secondary  muscle  cell  a  thickening  of 
the  cell  membrane  itself?  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  cartilage, — or,  is  it  a  secondary 
deposit  upon  the  inner  surface  ? 

Crystallization  is  curious  and  wondrous 
enough,  but  when  we  come  to  compare  its 
phenomena,  and  see  its  similarity  with 
the  attractive  power  which  cells  manifest, 
we  are  lost  in  amazement. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  a  Car- 
penter, and  many  other  pliysiologists,  there 
is  much  to  be  done  before  we  can  fully 
comprehend  the  laws  which  govern  the 
daily  phenomena  of  life.  The  functions  of 
several  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body 
are  still  "subjudice." 

As  regards  respiration,  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs  for  air  is  not  ascertained ;  the 
estimates  of  the  various  experiments  dif- 
fering most  widely.  It  is  also  contended 
by  some,  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  a  proof  of  actual  secretion.  The 
cause  even  of  the  respii-atory  movements  is 
not  settled.  Neither  is  it  certain  whether 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
relax  and  contract  during  expii'ation  and 
inspiration  resjDectively. 

Tlie  existence  of  a  set  of  capillaiy  vessels, 
which  at  the  schools  we  are  taught  tq  be- 
lieve, is  doubted  by  many ;  they  believing 
that  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  arte- 
ries pass  insensibly  into  those  of  the  veins. 
Those  who  bi'lieve  tliat  there  are  capillaries, 
suggest  that  their  contractile  coat  regulates 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels.  The  state  of  the 
circulation  in  the  skull,  so  long  as  the  bony 
wall  is  perfect,  is  still  undetermined  ;  some 
contending  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
cannot  contain  more  blood  at  one  time  than 
at  another  ;  others  contend  the  brain  is 
subject  to  the  same  variation,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  its  vessels, 
as  the  other  organs  of  tlie  body. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  indammation,  whether 


the  state  of  the  blood  be  an  effect  or  a 
cause  of  inflammation,  is  still  undecided. 
Notwithstanding  the  writings  of  Bell, 
Flourens,  Desmoidins,  Marshall,  and 
others,  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  patho- 
logy of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  may 
yet  be  greatly  elucidated.  In  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
pale  band  seen  in  the  nervous  fibres  is  the 
proper  nervous  fibre,  and  that  tlie  white 
substance  is  only  a  sheath.  We  are  not 
certain  of  the  exact  functitins  of  many  of 
the  nei-ves,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
conclusiveness  with  which  some  vivo-sective 
experimentahsts  have  written.  Even  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  have  not 
been  fully  recognised ;  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that,  during  some  recent  experi- 
ments in  France,  made  upon  bodies  shortly 
after  being  guillotined,  no  rellex  move- 
ment could  be  excited  by  pinching  or  other 
modes  of  mechanical  stimulation. 

Of  absorption,  there  are  various  opinions  ; 
many  disbelieve  that  the  brain  and  the 
bones  possess  absorbents.  Many  think 
that  the  veins  bear  the  chief  office  in 
absorbing,  and  that  neither  the  lymphatics 
nor  the  skin  have  any  such  power.  The 
opmion  of  Yerhezan,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct communicatloi;  between  the  stomach 
and  the  bladder.  Is  not  explained  by  any- 
thing we  know  of  absorption.  The  rapid 
manner  In  which  fluids  sometimes  pass  from 
the  stomach  to  the  bladder  is  not  explained 
by  absorption.  A  ligatm-e  on  the  pylorus 
does  not  prevent  this   disappearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  investigations  of  a 
Letlieby  in  toxicological  chemistry,  we 
have  much  to  learn.  "We  are  not  certain 
whether  there  are  any  acids,  naturally,  In 
the  stomach.  In  "diabetes,"  we  know  not 
whether  the  secretion  of  sugar  is  from  some 
cause  "  sul  generis,"  or,  whether  there  Is 
some  previous  state  of  the  system  by  which 
the  digestive  powers  are  so  altered  as  to 
secrete  sugar.  Can  sugar  be  formed  only 
from  substances  ui  which  it  has  previously 
been  present  ?  or  may  it  be  produced  from 
substances  In  which  it  had  7iot  been  pre- 
viously by  chemical  tests  detected  ?  The 
cause  of  the  sensation  of  hvniger  and  thu'st 
is  unknown ;  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  requu'os  further 
chemical  observation. 

Von  Humboldt  asks — "  WHio  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  we  yet  know  with  preci- 
sion that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
not  oxygen,  or  that  thousands  of  gaseous 
substances  affecting  our  organs,  may  not  be 
mixed  with  the  nitrogen  ?"*  Witli  all  the 
learning  and  labour  of  a  Pereirn,  wo  are 
unable  to  explain  the  "  modus  operandi" 
of  many  of  our  remedies ;  but  we  value  not 

*  Cosmos  :  Sabine's  Trans.,  page  33. 
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the  less  the  gigantic  inaas  of  information 
given  to  iia  by  that  gentleman  in  liis  valu- 
able works,  and  tlie  incitement  he  gives  to 
pur.-* lie  that  most  important  department  of 
medicine — "  thcrapeuties." 

With  all  tlie  investigation  of  a  Davics, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  auscultation 
and  percussion.  Look  also  to  the  domain 
of  surgery,  where  daily  imiirovements  are 
being  made  by  Luke,  Adams,  and  Curling, 
especially  in  the  application  of  nicclianics 
to  surgical  purposes.  AUhough  tlie  pnic- 
ticid  department  of  ophthalmic  surgery  is 
far  advanced,  and  the  knowledge  we  already 
possess  of  tiie  laws  of  vision  is  a  tine  illus- 
tration of  the  appUcation  of  optics  to  the 
explanation  of  the  physiology  of  vision, 
yet  there  is  much  to  be  explained.  The 
mode  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  ditiereut  distances  of  obje(;ts — how  it 
is  that  an  object,  whose  image  is  reflected  on 
the  retina  inverted,  should  appear  to  the 
mind  erect— how  we  see  objects  singly 
only,  although  we  look  upon  them  with  two 
eyes,— are  phenomena  of  vision  unsatis- 
factorily explained. 

When  we  consider  the  extraordinarj- 
effects  which  the  fidl  development  will  have 
upon  science,  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Grove,* 
l)r.  Carpenter,  and  others,  on  the  correla- 
tion of  physical  forces, — we  see  that  we  are 
only  on  the  tlu-eshold  of  the  temple  of 
science,  and  that  we  know  not,  nor  can  we 
conceive,  what  further  advancement  may 
yet  be  made  by  the  mind  of  man. 

"The  various  affections  of  matter  which 
constitute  the  main  objects  of  experimental 
physics,  viz.,  heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemical  affinity  and  motion,  are  all 
con-elative,  or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence; 
that  neitlier  taken  abstractedly  can  be  said 
to  be  the  essential  or  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  others,  but  that  either  may  as  a  force, 
produce  the  others  :"— such  enquiries 
although  not  strictly  medical,  "  may,"  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  says,  '"afford  a  precision  to 
physiological  doctrines  winch  they  have 
never  before  possessed,  and  open  up  a  vast 
number  of  new  lines  of  inquiry  which  pro- 
mise an  ample  harvest  of  results,  not  only 
valuable  in  a  scientific  view,  but  hkely  to 
be  fertile  in  application  to  various  depart- 
ments of  the  therapeutic  art." 

These  brief  illustrations  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  your  studies,  extensive  though 
they  may  have  been,  are  far  from  being 
completed,  and  that  in  the  language  of 
Humboldt, — "What  is  perceived,  is  far 
from  exhausting  what  is  perceivable."t 

[To  be  continued.] 


*  Mr.  G.  shortly  explains  his  views  in  his 
Essay,  at  page  13. 

t  Cosmos:  Sabine's  Translation,  vol,  iii.  pt.  i. 
page  23. 


SINGULAR  DEFECT  AND  IMPOTENCE  OP 
MEMORY  AFTER  PARALYSIS. 

A  FAR.MKR  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  when  fifty  years 
of  age,    had    a    paralytic    fit,    in   the  year 
1839 ;  since  that  time  lie  never  recovered 
the  use  of  the  aifected  side,  and  stdl  la- 
bours under  a  painful  hesitation  of  speech. 
His  memoi-y  seems  to  be  good  for  all  parts 
of   speech    except   noun-substantives   and 
projier  names  ;   the  latter  he  cannot  at  all 
retain  ;  and  this  defect  is  accompanied  by 
the   following    singular    jieculiarity :    that 
he  perfectly   recollects  the  initial  "letter  of 
every  substantive  or  proper  name  for  which 
he  has  occasion  in  conversation,  though  he 
cannot  recall  to  his  memory  the  word  it- 
self.     Experience,    tlierefore,    has    taught 
him  the  utility  of  having  written  in  manu- 
script a  list  of  the  things  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  calling  for  or  speaking  about,  including 
the  proper  names  of  his  children,  servants, 
and   acquaintances :  all    these   he    has  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  in  a  little  pocket  dic- 
tionary, which  he  uses  as  follows  :  —if  he 
wishes  to  ask  anything  about  a  cow,  before 
he  commences  the  sentence  he  turns  to  the 
letter  C,  and  looks  out  for  the  word  "  cow," 
and  keeps  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  on  the 
word  until  he  has  finished  the   sentence. 
He  can   pronounce  the  word  cow   in  its 
proper  place,  so   long  as  he  has  his  eyes 
fixed   upon  the  wi'itten   letters  ;  but    the 
moment  he  shuts  the  book  it    passes   out 
of  his    memory,    and   cannot   be   recalled, 
although  he  recollects  its  initial,  and  can 
refer   to  it  when  necessary.     In  the  same 
way  when  he  comes  to  Dublin,  and  wishes 
to  consult  me  (for  my   name  is  among  the 
indispensable   proper   names   in    his    dic- 
tionary), he  comes  with  his  dictionary  open 
to  the  hall    door,    and  asks   to   see   Dr. 
Graves  ;    but   if  by  accident  he  has   for- 
gotten his  dictionary,  as  happened  on   one 
occasion,  he  is  totally  unable  to  teU  the 
servant  what  or  wliom  he  wants.     He  can- 
not recollect  his  own  name  unless  he  looks 
out  for  it,  nor  the  name  of  any  person  of 
his   acquaintance  ;  but   he  is  never  for  a 
moment  at  a  loss  for  the  initial  which  is  to 
guide  liim  in  his  search  for  the  word  he 
seeks. 

His  is  a  remarkably  exaggerated  degree 
of  the  common  defect  of  memory,  observed 
in  the  diseases  of  old  age,  and  in  wliich 
the  names  of  persons  and  things  are  fre- 
quently forgotten,  although  their  initials 
are  recollected.  It  is  strange  that  sub- 
stantives or  proper  names,  words  which 
are  the  first  acquired  by  the  memory  in 
childhood,  are  sooner  forgotten  than  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  other  parts  of  speech,  which 
are  a  much  later  acquisition. —  Dr.  Graves, 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Med.  Science. 
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CASE   OP 

AlfEUEISM   OF  THE   HEAET 

THEOUGH    THE    APEX     OE    THE 

LEFT  VENTBICLE. 

Bx  FRiNK  Eexaud,   M.D. 
Manchester. 


Catttebine  Cain,  28  years  old,  had  been 
drinking  aud  quaiTelling  with  two  other 
women  on  the  18th  of  Febniavy.  On 
leaving  the  public-house  some  disagree- 
ment arose  about  a  little  money,  when 
one  of  the  women  caught  Cain  by  the 
throat  with  her  left  hand,  and  gave  her 
a  blow  over  the  left  malar  bone  with 
her  right.  She  then  struck  her  under 
the  right  eye.  Cain  began  to  "  scream 
and  shout,"  walked  a  few  paces,  stag- 
gered and  fell,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  was  dead.  A  jjost-mortem 
examination  led  to  the  discovery  of  an 
apoplectic  effusion  of  blood,  in  quan- 
tity about  a  fluid  ounce,  whicli  was 
dark-coloured  and  firudy  coagulated, 
and  distributed  in  the  sub-araclinoid 
cellular  tissue  and  m.eshes  of  the  pia 
mater,  around  the  medulla  oblongata. 
This  coagulum  extended  a  little  way 
along  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  middle  cerebral  fissure. 
A  small  coagulum  also  extended 
through  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the 
lateral  ventricles.  There  was  no  bruis- 
ing or  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the 
Vrain. 

The  pericardial  surfaces  were  firmly 
adherent.  The  heart  api)eared  larger 
thaa  usual,  and  somewliat  irregular  in 
its  outline.  The  left  ventricle  was 
Bypertrophied,  and  at  its  apex  there 
■was  a  rounded  opening  tln-ougli  which 
a>  small  bullet  wovdd  pass.  This  com- 
municated with  an  aneurismal  tumour 
capable  of  containing  from  three  to  four 
onnces  of  fluid.  With  the  exception  of 
a  little  jell j'-like  coagulum,  the  sao  was 
empty.  The  opening  through  the  ven- 
tricle was  well  rounded,  and  had  a 
tendinous  looking  nuu'giu.  The  aneuris- 
mal sac  was  dense  in  texture,  and 
upwjirds  of  two  lines  in  thickness  at  the 
wjjperpaat  nearest  the  ventricle,  where 
the  muscular  libros  of  the  heart  wore 
paa1.ially  expanded  on  its  inner  surface. 


The  valves  of  the  heaii,  and  coats  of  the 
arteries  were  healthy,  and  but  little 
blood  was  found  in  the  heart. 

The  lower   lobes  of  the  lungs  were 
oedematous.     The  spleen  was  enlai^ed 
to  about  thrice  its  natural  volume.  The 
stomach  contained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  half-digested  food.     The   abdo- 
minal viscera  generally  were  gorged  with 
dark  venous  blood,' but  were  otherwise 
healthy,  with  the  single  exopptioa  of  the 
uterus.     Tills  organ  had  been   subject 
to  chronic  irritation,  and  a  low  form  of 
inflammation,  suflicient  at  some  Ibrmer 
time  to  have  caused  effusion   of  lymph, 
which    had   agglutinated    tlie   oviducts 
and  obliterated  their  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties.    The  ovaries  were  tightly  bound 
down  with  these  bands,  several  of  which 
stretched    from  different    parts  of  the 
uterus  and  appendages  to  the  omentum, 
mesentery,   and    peritoneum,   covering 
the  bowels.     In  one  ovary  there  was  an 
apoplectic  clot  of  some  standing  and  of 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.     In   tlie  other 
ovary  a  somewhat  similar  clot  existed, 
also    a    false    corpus     luteum    which 
appeared  two  or  three  weeks  old,  and  a 
second  apoplectic  effusion,  quite  recent, 
into  a  Graffian  vesicle  whicli  was   dis- 
tended to  the  size  of  a  walniit.     The 
uterus  was  that  of  a  pereon  who  had 
not  borne  a  child. 

It  so  happened  that  no  histoiy  of  tliis 
woman's  symptoms  coiild  be  gathered. 
The  person  with  whom  she  lodged  for 
six  weeks  jirior  to  her  death  said  she 
never  complained  of  being  ill,  and 
appeared  in  good  health.  In  this 
respect  there  is  some  similarity  between 
the  present  case  and  that  of  Talma  tlie 
French  tragedian,  reported  by  M.  Biett 
in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  "  Repertoire 
geuerale  d'anatomie  et  de  ])liysiologie 
pathologique."  lu  his  case  the  peri- 
cardium was  adhei-ent  throughout,  and 
the  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and 
filled  with  laminated  ooagula.  The 
muscular  fibres  were  atteniiated.  and  in 
part  expanded  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tumour.  During  his  liletime  it 
gave  him  no  inconvenience,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  commenced  two  or 
three  years  before  his  death,  whilst  mak- 
ing some  physical  exertion  in  enacting 
Hamlet.  According  to  the  nccoiuit  of 
his  parents,  he  at  this  time  felt  a  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
a  feeling  of  "  malaise"  which  lasted  two 
or   three    days,    but  afterwards  disap* 
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peered.     He  iiltimateiy  died  of  stricture 
in  the  intestines. 

The  present  instance  is  the  most 
perfect  I  have  met  with,  either  in  works 
on  pathological  anatom}-,  or  amon<Tst 
the  cases  which  have  been  col- 
lecti'd,  anauged;  and  reported  hy  Mr. 
Thunihiiiu,  in  tlie  ;Jlst  vol.  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  * 


DR.  RAMSBOTHAM'S   REPORT  OF 

CASES 

THAT  OCCrERED  IN  THE  EASTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  THE 

ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 
[Continued  from  paje  713.] 


Dcbtnct  the  year  1848  there  were  deli- 
vered in  the  eastern  district  of  the  Koyal 
^Maternity  Charity,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham, 

1904  women— of  which  cases 

21  were  twins — one  in  about  every 
93-5  cases ;  of  these,  in  14  cases  both 
heads  ]»resented ;  in  6  the  presentations 
were  head  and  breech,  or  inferior  ex- 
ti-emities ;  and  in  1  case  the  first  foetus 
presented  with  the  head,  and  the  second 
transversely.  In  7  of  these  cases  the 
children  were  both  boys;  in  9  both 
girls ;  and  in  .5  one  gu-1  and  one  boy. 

1  was  a  triplet,  the  presentations 
being  head,  feet,  and  head,  and  the 
children  all  gii-ls.  The  two  first  were 
born  living,  the  third  still— all  at  full 
time.  Two  of  these  placentae  were  united 
closely  together;  the  other  was  quite 
distinct  and  sejjarate. 

lU(i.S  children  were  males. 

924  children  were  females. 

19:36  vv'ere  presentations  of  some  part 
of  the  head ;  of  which  3  were  face  pre- 
sentations— one  in  every  062-6  births, 
and  one  was  an  ear  presentation. 

43  were  presentations  of  the  breech 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities — 
one  in  about  every  40-2  births ;  of  these, 
C  were  twins,  and  ]  was  a  triplet. 

6  were  transverse  presentations — one 
in  about  every  248-4  births ;  of  these,  1 
was  a  twin,  and  1  was  complicated  with 
pai-tial  placental  presentation.  In  all 
the  operation  of  version  was  performed. 

*  The  morbid  preparations  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Infirmary. 


In  2  the  placenta  was  entirely,  and  in 
1  partuilly  implanted  over  the  os  ntori 
—one  in  every  (i.'^.4 C.  cases.  In  all  tiiree 
instances  the  cliildren  were  turned,  and 
all  the  women  lost  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  before  delivery:  2  of  them 
died  ;  1  from  loss  of  blood  twelve  hours 
alter  labour,  the  otiier,  seven  days  after 
h-om  hysteritis;  and  2  of  the  children 
were  still-born. 

0  were  complicated  with  dangerous 
hajmorrhage  before  delivery— «of  the 
result  of  placental  presentatmu ;  one  in 
every  327 -3  cases.  All  these  children  were 
born  naturally  some  time  after  the  arti- 
ficial rupture  of  the  membranes— 2 
living,  4  dead. 

In  10  cases  the  placenta  was  retained 
within  the  utenis,  either  by  atony  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  or  by  morbid  adhesion  between 
the  placental  and  uterine  surfaces,  so  as 
to  require  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
for  its  removal— one  in  every  196-4 
cases.  With  all  of  them  there  was  more 
or  less  haDmorrhage;  and  1  of  the 
women  died  nine  days  afterwards,  of 
peritonitis. 

8  were  complicated  with  alarming 
haemoiThage  after  the  natural  expulsion 
of  the  placenta — one  in  evei-y  245-o 
cases.     The  women  all  recovered. 

5  women  were  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy—one  in  every  392-8  cases.  In  one 
of  these  the  ear  presented,  with  pro- 
lapsed funis,  and  the  other  four  cases 
presented  no  peculiarities.  The  women 
had  all  small  pelves ;  and  the  children 
were  all  dead  before  the  operation  was 
peribrmed. 

1  was  delivered  by  the  long  for- 
ceps,  in  consequence  of  slight  con- 
traction of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the 
child  being  still-born. 

2  were  delivered  by  short  forceps,  and 
in  both  cases  to  terminate  lingering 
labour  from  deficient  uterine  action — 1 
in  every  982  cases. 

4  were  complicated  with  true  puer- 
peral convulsions — one  in  every  491 
cases,  and  one  of  these  died.  In  all 
the  cases  the  fits  ceased  upon  deli- 
veiy.  Three  of  the  children  were  still- 
bora. 

14  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
mouth,  and  all  from  puei-peral  causes — 
one  in  every  140-3  cases. 

1918  children  were  born  living. 

69  were  still-bom — being  one  in  28-8 
births. 
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Of  the  Deaths, 

1  was  from  convulsious.  The  woman 
had  :24  fits  before  deliveiy,  but  none 
afterwards.  She  continued  comatose  for 
two  days;  appeared  to  be  recovering; 
but  died  on  the  8th  day,  suddenly,  with- 
out a  reciu'rence  of  the  fits. 

5  were  from  hysteritis — one  on  the 
4th,  one  on  the  6th,  one  on  the  7tli, 
and  two  on  the  9th  day  after  delivery. 
In  one  case  the  woman  got  up  and 
walked  about,  two  hours  after  delivery, 
and  was  immediately  seized  with  shiver- 
ing ;  in  two  others  the  disease  followed 
the  operation  of  turning ;  in  one  the 
removal  of  an  adherent  placenta ;  and 
in  the  fifth  it  was  not  a(!Counted  for. 

4  were  from  peritonitis — one  on  the 
3d,  one  on  the  8th,  and  one  on  the  9th 
day  after  labour.  Jn  one  case  the 
Tvoman  was  suffering  from  general 
dropsy  at  the  period  of  labour ;  in 
another  the  placenta  was  retained ;  and 
two  cases  were  not  accounted  for. 

1  was  from  acute  bronchitis,  on  the 
6th  day. 

1  was  from  muco-enteritis — the  wo- 
man having  drunk  gin  and  porter  soon 
after  labour. 

1  was  12  hours  after  delivery,  under 
placental  jiresentation. 

1  was  from  hsemon-hage,  occurring 
seven  days  after  delivery. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  year, 
1848,  we  lost  9  patients  of  the  disease 
which  has  obtained  the  generic  name 
"  puerperal  fever  " — 5  from  hysteritis, 
and  4  from  peritonitis.  This  is  by  far 
the  lai'gest  number  of  women  who  have 
sunk  in  any  one  year  from  these  dis- 
eases, in  tiie  Eastern  District  of  this 
Charity  since  I  have  been  attached  to 
it;  and  I  was  first  appointed  in  1824. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was 
the  year  in  wliich  the  Asiatic  cholera 
raged  so  fearfully  throughout  theeastern 
part  of  London  ;  and  it  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the 
autumn  that  these  deaths  chieHy  oc- 
curred. The  year  that  stands  next  in 
mortality  from  these  causes  in  my 
tables,  is  18;$."),  when  there  were  thi-ee 
deaths  from  peritonitis,  and  two  from 
hysteritis;  and  in  this  year,  the  in- 
fluenza, which  showed  itself  after  the 
departure  of  the  cholera,  at  its  first 
visitation,  was  epidemic  and  very  fatal. 
I  have  uiiivorsiiUy  remarked,  indeed, — 
what  we  might  have  a  priori  expected. 


— that  when  any  epidemic  disease  of  a 
low  type  was  prevalent,  both  have 
puerperal  maladies  been  more  than 
usually  frequent,  and  also  that  the 
convalescence  of  puerperal  patients  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  protracted 
and  tedious  at  those  times. 

Of  the  still-bom  children, 

10  were  premature:  of  these  6  were 
putrid. 

7  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly 
so. 

18  were  breech  presentations :  of  these 
2  were  premature ;  1  was  putrid,  and  5 
were  premature  and  putrid. 

5  were  transverse  presentations. 

•5  were  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

1  was  under  entire  placental  presen- 
tation. 

1  was  under  partial  p*lacental  presen- 
tation. 

4  were  from  dangerous  accidental 
haemorrhage. 

1  was  uuder  lingering  labour. 

2  were  monstrous. 

"With  3  the  funis  prolapsed  by  the 
side  of  the  head. 

With  1  tlie  funis  was  tightly  coiled 
rouud  the  neck. 

With  1  the  mother  was  labouring 
under  acute  pleuritis. 

With  2  the  mothers  were  nearly 
moribund. 

With  1  there  was  diseased  placenta. 

2  were  after  an  accident  to  motlier. 

2  were  after  the  mothers  had  suffered 
from  fright  or  passion. 

1  was  a  face  presentation. 

3  were  each  the  second  of  twins. 
1  was  the  third  of  triplets. 

3  were  under  puerperal  convulsions. 


ON  THE  PREPAHATION   OF   MEECrEIAL 
OINTMENT. 

M.  FoiTRNiER  states  that  he  has  adopted 
the  following  process  for  ten  years.  The 
mercury  is  triturated  in  an  iron  or  marble 
mortar,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  larcl,  to 
which  a  small  portion  of  wax  lias  been 
added.  The  remainder  of  the  lard  is  to  be 
added  in  portions  in  a  melted  state,  as  the 
previous  quantities  become  solidified.  This 
method  gives  a  good  ointment  in  the 
course  of  an  hour.  In  the  whiter  season 
suet  may  lake  the  place  of  the  wax.  The 
success  of  the  process  depends  more  upon 
the  mode  of  its  performance  than  upon 
the  addition  of  wax  or  suet. — Journal  de 
Chimic  Mi'dicale,  Soptembre,  1851. 
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IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  INSANE. 

By  Henhy  Monro,  M.B.,  Oxon, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUese  of  Physicians,  Author 

of  "Remarks on  Insanity,"  &c.  &c. 


In  my  last  observatious  on  improving 
the  ]u-e3eut  conditiou  of  the  insane,  I 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  injury  in- 
flicted ujion  poor  but  respectable  pa- 
tients by  liaving  no  other  asylum  offered 
to  them,  tlirough  the  dire  distress  of 
their  disease,  than  County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums or  general  hospitals  I'or  the  poor. 
I  suggested,  as  a  remedy,  the  establish- 
ment of  asylums  for  the  middle  classes, 
to  be  commenced  by  the  aid  of  charity, 
and  carried  on  byself-su])porting  means.* 
This  was  a  subject  which  affected  only 
a  class.  The  matter  to  which  I  would 
now  draw  attention  is  one  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  chai'acter,  and  one 
which  I  have  found,  by  the  experience 
of  many  years,  peculiarly  to  require 
remedy.  1  feel  that  no  one  can  truly 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  case  so 
much  as  those  who  have  had  personal 
experience;  and  therefore,  however  im- 
perfectly I  may  be  able  to  support  my 
ai'gument,  I  shall,  without  flinching, 
endeavour  to  explain  what  I  feel  so 
strongly.  The  matter,  however,  which 
I  would  now  discuss  aflects  not  only 
the  happiness  of  the  patient,  but  the 
honour  and  serenity  of  mind  of  his 
medical  advisers :  I  allude  to  a  sufficient 
inspection,  by  those  in  authority,  of  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylums. 

There  are  lying  before  me  at  the 
same  moment  the  two  documents  from 
which  I  make  the  following  extracts. 
They  both  of  them  interest  me,  because 
they  touch  upon  matters  which  have 
weighed  much  upon  my  mind.  The 
first  awakes  my  sympathy,  as  being  the 
work  of  honest  men  endeavouring  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  insane  in  a 
bold  and  fearless  manner, — and  I  say 
this,  notwithstanding  my  behef  that 
many  of  their  ideas  are  impracticable 
and  Utopian.  The  second  carries  with 
it  no  weight,  as  being  the  production  of 
an  anonymous  writer ;  and  its  general 
tone  does  not  excite  my  sympathy,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter   of  the  inadequate 

*  Vide  Psychological  Journal,  Oct.  1851. 


nature  of  the   present  inspection    of 

asylums.  Of  each  I  must  say — ro  (j.fv 
6()dais  tfTTf,  ro  5'  Tjna^fu. 

Tlie  first  is  an  extract  of  the  alleged 
Lunatics'  Friend  Society,  containing  a 
summary  of  suggestions  for  additions  to 
the  law  of  lunacy.  A.nongst  many 
other  matters,  it  states  that  nothing  but 
a  weekly  or  fortnightly  inspection  can 
be  adequate  to  prevent  the  abuses  which 
still  exist  in  private  asylums ;  it  goes 
on  to  say — "  nor  can  any  less  frequent 
inspection  do  efiicient  justice  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  detention  of 
persons  alleged  to  be  insane."  The 
summary  moreover  urges  that  these  in- 
spections should  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons living  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

The  second  extract  is  from  a  letter 
signed  "  E.  B.,''  and  published  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal (Oct.  1,  1851),  in  which  the  writer 
complains  of  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  visits  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lu- 
nacy— of  there  being  no  appeal  from 
their  decision — of  tlieir  being  utterly 
unable  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  patients,  however  long 
their  visits  may  be ;  and  it  ends  with 
these  words — "  I  presume  to  observe, 
that  the  law  establishing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Lunacy  is  neither  useful  nor 
can  be  useful ;  it  often  promotes  strife, 
it  often  engenders  bitter  feelings,"  &.c. 
&c. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
alleged  Lunatic  Society  in  thinking  that 
an  ins]iection  of  private  asylums  ap- 
proaching in  frequency  to  what  they  de- 
mand, is  necessaiy  to  meet  the  evils  to 
which  private  asylums  are  prone.  I 
say,  in  consequence,  that  the  present 
mode  of  visitation  is  unequal  to  the 
work  intended,  and  cannot  do  justice  to 
all  persons  concerned — proprietor  and 
Commissioner,  as  well  as  patient — till  it 
is  rendered  more  adequate  to  its  work. 
But  I  repudiate,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  theory  that  the  inspection  should 
be  conducted  by  ordinary  neighbours, 
however  respectable  their  class;  for  I 
beUeve  ordinary  neighbours  to  be  in- 
competent: "  7<e  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 
I  say,  instead  of  this,  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Commissioners.  If  tliey  are  the 
shepherds,  let  them  be  equal  to  the 
wants  of  their  flocks;  if  they  are  the 
supreme  authority — the  "  star-chamber" 
— and  proj)rietors,  medical  officers,  &c., 
are  to  be  their  subordinates  only  (and 
J  rejoice  in  this  last  fact  as  the  only 
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hetdthy  and  safe  mode  of  proceeding), 
]et  them  obtain  the  confidence  of  their 
lieutenants  by  being  in  a  condition  to 
proTe  their  competency,  by  physical 
power  as  well  as  moral  intention  (which 
latter  they  haye),  and  all  will  go  well. 

I  agi-ee  with  "  E.  B.,"  when  he  com- 
plains that  the  present  board  is  inade- 
quate really  to  know  the  habitudes  and 
wants  of  the  patients.  Will  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  differ  with  him  on 
this  point?  But  I  differ  from  him  when 
he  desires  to  do  away  with  the  board, 
as  I  look  upon  it  as  the  great  antidote  to 
the  evils  to  which  the  prioate  system  is 
constitutionally  and  of  necessity  prone- 
I  would  say  to  him,  increase  the  reme- 
dies in  proportion  to  the  exigencies : 
"  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  at  contra  audentior 
ito."  Do  not  attemjit  to  ignore  the 
exigencies  and  remove  the  remedies. 
If  you  have  had  any  experience  of  the 
conduct  of  asylums  before  and  since 
this  board  has  been  in  operation,  do  not 
attempt  it ;.  humanity,  common  sense, 
ordinary  business-like  habits,  say  No ! 
And  if  these  appeals  did  not  speak  thus 
to  you,  the  convictionsofan  enlightened 
age  would  render  your  attempts  abor- 
tive. 

I  differ  from  him  again  wiien  he  calls 
the  board  a  star-chamber ;  for  I  know  by 
long  experience  that  its  members  are 
freely  open  to  reason,  kindly  disposed  to 
fairness  of  judgment  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  and  a  body  whom  I  should  wish 
to  meet  every  three  weeks  rather  than 
every  three  months;  because  they  are 
the  surest  relief  amid  those  difficulties 
which  must  continually  oppress  honovn-- 
able  minds.  I  differ  from  him  again 
when  he  looks  on  their  visits  as  pro- 
moting strife  and  engendering  bitter 
feelings ;  for  my  own  experience  has 
made  me  look  to  their  visits  as  appeas- 
ing difficulties;  and  I  can  say  this  not- 
withstanding my  conviction  that  their 
judgment  is  sometimes  inaccurate,  and 
Dotwithstanding  my  acquaintance  witli 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
their  visits,  superficial  matters  of  com- 
paratively small  moment  will  often 
excite  that  interest  and  attention  wliich 
greater  mattere,  more  hidden  from  view, 
fail  to  do.  Tliis,  however,  is  only 
one  of  tlie  evils  wliich  makes  me  sny 
again,  if  they  are  the  sliej)herds,  let  them 
be  equal  to  the  wants  of  their  flock. 

And  what  are  these  wants?  Wluit 
ought  we  to  expect  of  the  Commission? 
Is  it  to  be  only  a  body  of  men  who  will 


listen  to  comj^laints  only  when  they  are 
expressed,  or  able  to  be  expressed ;  or  a 
body  competent  to  seek  out  and  detect 
the  infirmities  they  are  bound  to  re- 
medy  ?  Surely,  in  the  guardians  of  the 
insane,  who  often  will  not,  and  more 
often  cannot,  speak  for  themselves,  the 
latter  degree  of  cfire,  and  not  the  for- 
mer, is  requisite.  Let  all  those  who  feel 
assured  that  medical  proprietors  cannot 
any  longer  occupy  at  the  same  time  the 
place  of  judge,  jury,  advocate,  and  pri- 
soBer  at  the  bar, — that  they  must  not, 
in  short,  be  their  own  judges, — let  all 
who  feel  assured  that  the  Commissiou 
of  Lunacy  has  done  good  service,  and 
that  they  could  do  much  more,  and  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  if  they  were 
only  equal  in  physical  force  to  these 
exigencies,  join  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease this  board. 

But  I  will  argue  this  matter  more  in 
detail,  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  experience  of  many  years, 
f  may  influence  those  not  conversant 
with  the  bearings  of  the  question. 

Wliat  sort  of  supervision  ought  we  to 
expect  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy? 
There  is,  I  presume,  in  the  present  day, 
no  occasion  to  advocate  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  supreme  care  of  the  insane  in 
disinterestedhands;  and  this  cspeciallyin 
the  case  of  private  asylums.  Intelligent 
philanthropy  has  stifled  opposition  on 
this  head.  But  the  question  which  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  is  mooted,  is,  what 
sort  and  degi'ee  of  inspection  is  rightly 
to  be  expected  in  private  lunatic  asy- 
lums? If  we  settle  this,  no  doubt  all 
will  agi'ee  that  the  workman  must  be 
equal  to  liis  work, — the  Commissioner 
to  what  he  undertakes.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  expected  of  the  Commissiouei-s  by 
the  public?  Some(notmuch  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  Commis- 
sioner's duties)  may  be  content  with 
this  analogy — viz.  that  he  occupies  the 
place  of  a  general  over  his  soldiers,  or 
rather  an  inspector  of  schools  or  of 
prisons  over  their  several  departments 
(proprietors  and  medical  men  holding 
the  place  of  subordinate  officers):  that 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  him  is  to  look 
to  general  interests,  and  to  entnist  all 
mattei-s  of  detail  to  those  under  him. 
This  loose  mode  of  arginnent  might  do 
jiretty  well,  were  the  circumstances  at  all 
analogous.  But  are  they  so?  In  th» 
aiTny,  common  interests  unite,  and  simi- 
larly actuate  the  superior  and  subaltern 
ofhcer.   In  uatioual  schools  and  prisons, 
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private  motives  are  coinimrativt'ly  inad- 
missible. So/ar  considered,  the  ius|)eo- 
tiou  of  public  asylums  iiiif,'lit  liavo  some 
analogy  to  tliese  iustauces,  but  surely 
not  to  that  of  private  asylums.  True, 
common  interests  likewise  unite  the 
Commissioners  with  proprietors  of  seu- 
sitive  and  refined  minds — namely,  phi- 
Janthropy  and  the  good  of  the  insane. 
But  how  is  it  in  the  caj^e  of  those  su])er- 
intendeuts  who  ai'e  iuduenced  as  nnicli 
(if  not  morel  l^y  )irivatt>  gain  as  genera] 
pliilanthropy  ?  The  interests  of  supe- 
jior  and  inferior  officer  are  now  opposed, 
and  coiisequently  a  very  dift'erent  sort  of 
inspection  is  reijuired.  I  woidd  be  far 
from  saying  that  we  cannot  in  very 
many  cases  trust  to  the  full  exercise  of 
tlie  high  motives  just  alluded  to.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  proprietors,  &c., 
ai'e  not  as  capable  of  being  actuated 
by  high  motives  as  any  other  body  of 
oflBter.-<  similarly  eircumstanced ;  but  the 
dissimilarity  of  tlieir  circumstances  has 
compelled  the  public  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  special  guard  must  he 
raised  against  the  operation  of  the  less 
worthy  motives,  and  that,  for  safety's 
sake,  we  must  provide  in  disti'ust  when 
self-interest  is  so  unavoidably  opposed 
to  general  philanthropy. 

But,  besides  the  difference  of  position 
between  the  various  officers  in  the  cases 
above  named,  the  difference  of  condi- 
tion of  the  body  on  wliom  they  are  to  act 
makes  a  clear  distinction :  a  soldier,  a 
prisoner,  or  a  scholar,  notwithstanding 
their  subordinate  state,  ai-e  capable  of 
making  au  appeal  to  the  higher  officer 
in  one  way  or  other;  the  insane,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  cannot,  and  often  will 
not  s]ieak  for  themselves. 

Is  there  any  one,  however,  who  has 
thought  on  these  matters,  who  would  be 
content  that  the  relation  between  a  Com- 
missioner and  a  patient  should  only  be 
"the  same  as  that  between  a  private  sol- 
dier and  a  general  officer,  or  a  scholar 
and  an  inspector  of  schools?  Has  the 
enrolment  of  the  one  the  same  cause  for 
anxious  investigation  as  the  confine- 
ment of  the  other  ?  Does  the  continu- 
ance of  a  soldier  in  the  army,  or  a 
scholar  in  a  school,  rcjuire  the  same 
heedful  watching  as  the  continuance  of 
a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  Does 
not  the  most  common  observation  tell 
ns  that  the  judicial  office  is  constantly 
required  in  the  one  case,  and  seldom  in 
the  other,  and  that  a  Commissioner  must 


be  something  more  than  a  general  ntper- 

visor. 

liut  1  do  not  arrive  at  this  conehi- 
sion  from  general  theories,  but  fvam 
constantly  occurring  experience.  I 
will  state,  therefore,  a  few  of  the  oeea- 
sions  where  a  general  supervision  do€B 
not  answer,  and  where  a  mucli  mors 
ft'equent  xnsitation  than  at  preaent 
occurs  is  needed  ;  and  will  not  only  aak 
the  ]iublii'  whether  they  esteem  it  to  be 
needed,  but  ask  them  which  needs  it 
most — tiie  patient,  the  medical  pi»- 
prietor,  or  the  commissioner  himself? 

1.  Frequent  visits  are  necessary  to 
free  the  minds  of  patients  of  injurious 
anxiety. — It  frequently  occurs  that  a 
patient,  insane  only  on  a  few  points, 
and  who  can  argue  very  well  on  most 
subjects — who  is  clear-headed  enough  to 
know  that  a  private  gain  is  obtained  h^ 
the  proprietor  out  of  his  residence  in 
the  asylum — cannot  be  persuaded  that 
justice  will  be  done  to  him,  and  that  he 
will  be  released  as  soon  as  his  discharge 
can  be  permitted  witli  any  propriel^. 
No  amount  of  kindness  or  reasoning  on 
t)ie  part  of  those  connected  with  the 
asylmn  can  remove  his  suspicions. 
And  are  we  to  wonder  at  this,  when 
the  patient  knows  not  into  whose  hands 
he  has  fallen,  but  knows  the  circum- 
stances of  his  residence  ;  and  more  tlian 
t!iis,  when  the  patient  cannot  believe 
himself  to  be  the  least  ailing  in  mind, 
and  thinks  (as  most  do  who  are  not 
getting  well)  that  conspiracies  are  raised 
against  him,  and  that  he  is  the  vic- 
tim of  injustice  from  the  first,  dis- 
trusting friends  and  medical  men  alike? 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  often 
very  useful  to  be  enabled  to  say—"  The 
Commissioners  will  soon  be  here  ;  you 
know  they  are  a  board  who  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  no  motive  but  justice  to  ail: 
believe  confidently,  therefore,  that  you 
cannot  he  ill-used  with  impunity." 
Upon  this,  patients  cling  to  the 
prospect  of  seeing  them :  they  do  feel 
in  some  degi-ee  assured,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, trust  their  medical  men  and 
attendants  more,  and,  by  degrees,  ob- 
tain that  ease  of  mind  so  necessaiy  for 
a  ciu-e.  I  gi'ant  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  some ;  but  many  are  capable  «£ 
appreciating  the  merits  of  the  ease. 
Day.  however,  after  day  passes  by,  and 
no  Commissionei's  come :  then  begiias 
the  question,  when  will  these  my  judges 
be    here?    The    long   delay  occasions 
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anxiety  and  doubts  most  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  patient's  mind,  but  to  the 
medical  man's  character  for  truthfulness. 
Three  montbs  may  easily  pass  away ; 
and  more  than  this,  the  interval  of  five 
mouths  may  not  be  brightened  by  their 
long-desired  visit.      The   patient    may 
come  and  go  easily  without  seeing  any 
Commissioner,  and  often  does  I     Is  this 
satisfactory,   when  the  Commissioners 
are  esteemed  the  ultimate  judges,  and 
ought  to  be  so?     Would  the  Commis- 
sioner himself  feel  more  satisfied  than 
the  medical  man,  could  he   know  the 
anxiety    his    delay    had     occasioned  ? 
And  yet  it  is  not  his  fault :  he  is  bound 
to  ^isit  only  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
it  is  veiy   desirable   that  these   visits 
should  be  made  at  very  uncertain  inter- 
vals:   thus  three  months    must  occur 
between  some  of  the  years  visits,  and 
often  four,  five,  not  to  say  six  months, 
may  occur.   It  may  be  said  by  some  (and 
especially  by  those  whose  great  object 
it  is  to  keep  up  the  tradition  that  mys- 
terious codes    of  moral  discipline  are 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
treat  the  insane)  that  it  is  very  impru- 
dent, on  the  part  of  a  medical  officer,  to 
argue  in  this  way  with  his  patient ;  that 
quiet  reserve  is  necessary ;  that  reason- 
ing is  well  enough  for  the  sane,  but  not 
for  the  insane ;  that  there  is   a  broad 
and  distinct  line  between  them ;   and 
that  those  on  one  side  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  that   which  those  on  the 
other  side  desire  so  much,  and  take  so 
much   consolation  from.     But  I  repu 
diate  such  doctrines  in  treatment,  when 
they   are   expressed  as  a  general  rule, 
however  much  I  may  see  theii*  neces- 
sity occasionally.    Great  discretion,  and 
the  most  clear  distinction  of  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  each   case,  is 
required   on  such   subjects    as    these; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  common  sense  is 
a  far  better  guide  than  would-be  learned 
dogmas.     Tlie  more  we  advance  really 
in  the  study  of  tlie  insane,  the  more  we 
shall  find  out  the  absurdity  of  precise 
definitions,  and  the  useful   nature    of 
common  sense,  humanity,  and  moral 
influence.     The  line  between  sanity  and 
insanity — between    those     inside    and 
outside  of  asylums — or  rather  between 
those  who  are,  and  those  who  ought  to 
be  confined — continually  lessens  as  we 
advance  in  the  investigation  of  mental 
phenomena;  and  I  attribute  the  gieatly 
increased  ratio  of  recoveries  in  the  pre- 


sent day,  in  great  measure,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  comprehensive  views,  and 
the  surrender  of  narrow-minded  theories. 
Ask  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
ordeal,  if  they  do  not  remember,  as  one 
of  the  bitterest  circumstances  of  their 
lot,  the  being  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
those  rules  which  control  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and,  if  the  fact  of  being 
treated  with  common  sense  and  kind- 
ness, as  if  they  were  still  moral  agents, 
has  not  been  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  curative  points  of  their  sad  his- 
torj'.  Unrestricted  confidence  between 
patient  and  physician  may  be  often  in- 
jurious, I  grant,  but  the  contrary  ex- 
treme is  far  worse. 

We  are  but  still  making  strides  out 
of  that  deep  chaos  of  ignorance  and 
gloom  amid  which  our  ancestors  wan- 
dered when  they  sought  to  relieve  in- 
sanity. True,  we  have  escaped  from 
those  dark  scenes, — when  the  absurd 
theory 'existed,  that  chains,  darkness, 
and  the  scourge,  were  necessai-y  for  the 
relief  of  the  fully  distracted  mind, 
though  sympathy  and  every  moral 
relief  was  still  pennitted  and  deemed 
essential  for  Aay  distracted  minds, — and 
when,  worse  than  this,  this  line  between 
these  two  classes  was  settled  by  some 
gi'ave  young  physician  whose  mind  was 
irremediably  prejudiced  by  mysterious 
dogmas : — tiiie,  we  can  all  of  us  thank 
God  that  we  are  free  from  those  scenes 
of  living  burials,  so  deep,  so  far  removed 
from  the  hope  of  any  resurrection  to  all 
that  they  once  loved  again  ; — true,  we 
can  hardly  endure  to  contemplate  such 
awful  ideas  now  in  this  age  of  light — 
that  even  in  tragedy  we  could  not 
endure  such  hopeless  misery — that  our 
sympathetic  eye  turns  sickening  away, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  penetrate  the 
gloom ; — but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
cannot  be  esteemed  really  free  from  the 
paths  of  ignorance  till  we  view  the  effect 
of  moral  agents  sufficiently,  and,  forget- 
ting all  rigid  lines  of  demarcation,  look 
on  insane  phenomena  as  full  of  varying 
degi-ees,  and  differing  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sane  by  a  most  impercep- 
til)le  gradation.  But  I  must  apologise 
for  this  digression,  and  proceed  with 
my  argument. 

2.  Frequent  visits  are  necessary  to 
free  the  mind  of  the  proprietor  in  doubt- 
ful matters  of  discharge.  —  To  give  a 
second  case  indicating  the  necessity 
of  more  frequent  visits,  it  continually 
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occurs  that  the  medical  adviser  has 
a  bona  Jide  desire  for  the  jiulgmcnt 
of  tlie  (-'ommissioners.  Such  a  case 
of  perplexity  as  the  follQwing  arises, 
wherein  only  a  perfectly  unprejiuliced 
judge  can  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  : 
— A  patient  gradually  recovers  from  a 
very  insane  condition,  and  continues 
pretty  well  for  some  time ;  there  are 
a  few  points  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation wl)ich  show  that  health  of  mind 
is  not  fully  restored  ;  hut  still  his  con- 
tinuance in  a  lunatic  asylum,  amid  the 
disti-essiug  scenes  of  acute  insanity,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  questionable. 
The  medical  ])roprietor  can  hardly 
avoid  feeling  biassed  one  way  or  the 
other  in  this  dilemma;  for  the  points  of 
the  argument  before  him  ai-e  these  : — 
I  doubt  whether  the  patient  should 
remain ;  I  know  that  it  is  for  my  own 
advantage  that  he  should  remain  (these 
two  facts  must  almost  of  necessity  arise 
before  his  mind — it  is  useless  to  pre 
tend  that  the  second  is  wholly  forgot- 
ten) ;  but  the  third  point  is  very  difle- 
rently  settled  by  difierent  minds ;  for 
the  sensitively  refined  mind  says  at  this 
juncture,  "He  shall  leave  me ;"  wliile 
the  less  refined  man  says,  "  1  will  keep 
him."  Both  verdicts  are  biassed :  the 
one  dreads  self  interest  too  much — the 
other  dreads  it  too  little.  It  will  be 
said,  the  good  and  upright  man  should 
neither  give  way  to  the  one  or  the 
other  phase  of  feeling  :  he  should  leave 
out  of  consideration  all  matters  excejit 
his  patient's  good.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  right  course  to  pursue,  and  wh  t  all- 
good  men  aim  at ;  but  it  is  Utopian  to 
believe  that  it  generally  exists  with  any 
degree  of  real  meaning.  Much  more 
probable  is  one  of  the  two  conditions 
just  given ;  and  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion as  men's  minds  are  not  sensitively 
refined,  the  verdict  of  detention  will 
arise.  This  may  appear  a  strongly 
drawn  and  improbable  dilemma,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  common  one ; 
though  the  liabits  of  thought  in  many 
people  have  become  so  habitual,  and  so 
unconsciously  arrived  at,  that  many  of 
theii"  own  motives  and  impulses  escape 
their  detection.  In  such  a  case,  then, 
as  this,  the  amval  of  the  Commissioners 
is  a  boon,  and  their  prolonged  absence 
a  source  of  trouble,  which  is  felt  in 
proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
superintendent. 

3.  Frequent  visits  are  wanted  to  settle 
matters  of  unavoidable  disagreement  be- 


tween patients  and  their  ordinarg  super- 
intendents and  advisers. — Besides  tlio 
(juestion  of  discharge,  questions  about 
kindness  of  treatment,  the  degree  of 
liberty  permissible,  and  other  matters  of 
daily  conduct,  may  sometimes  arise,  and 
will  arise,  very  ))robably,  in  proportion 
as  superintendents  show  an  anxiety  to 
be  kind;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  patients  will  continually,  while 
they  appreciate  the  kindness,  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  not  only  trying  to 
manifest  indiiference  to  kindness,  but 
in  making  charges  against  a  superin- 
tendent for  his  very  kindness,  'i'liey 
are  singularly  like  capricious  children 
in  this  respect,  and  cause  much  doubt 
and  anxiety  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  them  in  charge  ;  and  liowever  de- 
sirous such  persons  may  be  to  rule  by 
good  will,  tliey  are  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  hiding  a  kind  intention  under 
the  a])pearance  of  such  firm  resolution 
as  may  sometimes  bear  the  aspect  of 
sternness.  In  such  cases,  where  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  only  in- 
creases discontent,  and  where  nothing 
apparently  will  produce  satisfaction,  it 
is  a  relief  to  him  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Commissioners,  while  he  continues 
the  course  which  he  judges  to  be  best: 
and  it  is  far  better  that  he  should  do  so; 
for  it  is  good  for  the  patient  that  he 
should  feel  that  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent  is  not  easily  subject  to 
change,  or  his  authority  to  be  over- 
turned. 

Should  any  propiietor  or  superin- 
tendent feel  that  such  questions  do  not 
arise  in  their  case,  and  lay  any  flattering 
unction  to  their  soul  on  that  account,  I 
should  feel  sorry  for  them  rather  than  the 
contrary ;  for  I  believe  that  such  diffi- 
cult circumstances  as  I  speak  of  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  a  system  of  selfish 
reserve  with  patients,  by  not  allowing 
them  such  a  favour  as  even  to  listen  to 
their  complaints,  &c. ;  and  I  believe 
such  circumstances  are  increased  by 
anxious  desire  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
for  a  patient:  but  whilst  I  believe  this, 
I  cannot  but  hold  that  more  danger 
to  the  patient  arises  from  the  too  severe 
than  the  too  indulgent  system. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  evils  which 
arise  out  of  the  present  inadequate  mode 
of  visiting,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  is,  that  these  evils  are  felt 
the  more  in  proportion  as  the  superin- 
tendent is  anxious  to  fulfil  his  duty 
lightlv.     It  is   comparatively  easy  to 
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aToid  the  i^ji-nof  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  escape  animadvei-sion  from  without. 
Nothing  b;^  direct  misconduct  would  en- 
aore  the  one  or  theother.  Indeed,  direct 
misconduct  won'd  not  ensare  the  latter 
amd  more  dreaded  evil  (puhlic  animad- 
■rersion),  unless  accidental  circumstances 
CMirpelled  it  into  notice.  It  is  difficult, 
lnowever,  to  escape  free  from  the  cli  al- 
ienee of  conscience;  and,  as  matters 
are  at  j^resent,  I  believe  that  many 
men  of  i-eliued  feelings  would  refuse  to 
XHidertake  the  proprietorship  of  private 
asylums,  unless  the  circumstances  of 
faunily  connection,  &c.,  almost  compelled 
them  into  this  course.  There  is  some- 
thing so  terrible  to  a  sensitive  mind  in 
the  possibility  of  his  motives  being 
misinterpreted,  and  his  actions  mis- 
judged,— and  that,  especially  in  a  case 
where  all  the  world  are  inclined  to 
suspect  him,  and  where  his  less  con- 
scientious colleagues  often  deserve  sus- 
Ijicion, — that  no  wonder  he  withholds 
his  steps  before  he  enters  upon  ground 
whic4i  has  so  much  the  nature  of  a  quick- 
sand :  and  thus  the  event  is,  that  those 
who  are  really  best  suited  to  this  anxious 
and  responsible  work  are  excluded.  On 
the  other  hand,  coiild  he  feel  that  he 
had  a  competent  superior  to  rely  upon, 
for  fi-eeing  him  from  aspersion,  and 
assisting  him  in  ditSculties,  he  would 
no  doubt  feel  the  ground  sufficiently 
seciu'e  to  invite  him.  We  read  that 
rulers  are  not  only  to  he  a  terror  to  the 
evil-doer,  but  also  are  for  the  praise-  of 
those  who  do  well;  therefore,  however 
mneh  we  may  feel  that  the  comfort  of 
a  good  conscience  is  sufficient,  we  are 
authorised  in  saying  that  few  things 
are  more  encom-aging  to  a  proprietor  or 
superintendent,  than  to  hear  his  work 
duly  appreciated  and  justly  praised  by 
those  placed  over  him  :  but  tliis  cannot 
he  fully  realized  until  he  knows  them 
to-  be  competent  judges.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  departments,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  insane  it  is  peculiarly  felt.  For, 
owing  to  popular  agitation,  popular 
suspicions,  and  lack  of  contidence-  on 
the  subject  of  private  asylums,  praise 
and  blame  must  bear  almost  a  morbid 
degree  of  importance.  A  person  may 
so  easily  be  grievously  injured  without 
pity,  and  so  grievously  injure  others 
without  detection,  that  until  more 
healthy  principles  are  instilled  into  the 
system,  fruits  of  morbid  growth  must 
appear. 
Esmove  the    opprobrium  from   the 


associations  of  a  mad-house,  if  you  wish 
the  care  of  the  insane  to  progress ; 
make  this  branch  of  the  profession  a 
channel  agi-eeable  to  men  of  the  highest 
sense  of  honour.  Do  not  adopt  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  saying  that  mad- 
houses must  bear  the  opprobrium,  if 
they  produce  the  profits.  1^  not  thus 
demand  a  secondary  class  of  men,  and 
refuse  the  highest  class.  l>o  not  trust 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  honourable 
names  enrolled  in  this  branch  of  our 
j)rofession  ;  for  sin-ely  it  is  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  that  honour  should  be 
shed  upon  a  work  by  individuals  en- 
gaged in  it,  rather  than  iliat  the  work 
should  be  worthy  to  cont^  honour  on 
the  individuals. 

4.  hreifumi  visitation  is  necessary  to 
free  the  mind  of  the  Commissioner  of 
those  inaccuracies  of  judgment  which 
rare  visitation  engenders. — But  before  I 
conclude  the  narrative  of  evils  out  of 
rare  visitation,  I  will  mention  one  which 
these  reflections  on  the  morbid  im- 
portance of  praise  and  blame  naturally 
suggests,  and  which  affects  the  rela- 
tion between  commissioner  and  super- 
intendent, rather  than  the  patient, 
although  the  relation  between  patient 
and  commissioner  is  by  no  means  free 
fi'om  being  injured  by  it.  This  evil  is 
of  a  general  nature :  it  conceras  not  the 
committal  of,  discharge  of,  or  conduct 
towards,  a  patient  directly;  it  is  not 
likely  to  arouse  public  feeling,  as  it  has 
no  heroic  terrors  envelojiing  it ;  but  it 
is  a  petty  annoyance,  which  it  will  be  well 
to  have  removed.  T  mean  the  fact,  tliat 
rare  visits  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
inaccuracy,  imreality,  or  rather  super- 
ficiality of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
(jommissiouer  in  matters  of  detail,  which 
is  always  undesirable,  and  sometimes 
annoying,  and  entails  an  appearance  of 
caprice  which  is  far  from  intended,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  Take  the  following 
example  of  the  results  of  a  general  and 
inaccurate  visitation  : — Alarge  asylum  is 
kept  in  good  oider — clean,  comfortable, 
and  suitable  to  the  patients'  condition. 
The  Commissioners  visit  it,  say  in 
January;  they  remark  upon  its  cleanli- 
ness, &c.,  very  satisfactorily,  in  February 
the  superintendent  thinks  he  will  try  to 
raise  the  whole  status  of  the  place  ;  it  is 
veiy  large,  he  can  only  begin  with  a 
jiart ;  this  part  is  completed  in  March; 
the  Commissioners  come  again,  are 
struck  with  the  sui>eriority  of  tiie  re- 
newed part,   their  eye  falls  upon  the 
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part  not  j'Ot  renewed,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  i-emark  (kind  nnd  unim- 
portant most  probably)  that  siu-h  rooms 
want  attention.  The  superintondentcau 
not  of  course  do  otherwise  than  take  the 
kind  remark  in  good  part,  but  still  he 
feels  it  arose  rather  out  of  the  contrast 
of  the  old  and  new,  than  from  any  real 
imjierfection ;  he  feels  that  the  judg- 
ment in  the  two  cases  did  not  bear  a 
just  proportion;  that  he  had  almost 
better  have  left  the  house  as  it  was. 
However,  his  own  inherent  sense  of 
•what  is  right  is  his  guide,  and  he  goes 
on  in  liis  undertaking.  Now.  though 
no  material  harm  is  done,  still  it  would 
have  been  very  advisable  that  the  Com- 
missdoner  should  have  been  in  the  posi- 
tion to  sympathise  with  the  superin- 
tendent more  ;  in  other  words,  to  really 
understand  all  the  bearings  of  the  case. 
The  Commissioners  are  not  in  fault,  the 
supej'intendent  is  much  less  in  fault; 
the  mishap  arises  from  the  paucity  of 
visits,  and  wa.nt  of  accurate  observation: 
that  accurate  observation  so  desired  by 
the  well-disposed,  so  stirring  to  the 
indiflerent,  and  so  needed  by  the  ne- 
glectful. 

But  this  inaccuracy  of  judgment, 
or  rather,  insufficiency  of  acquaint 
ance  with  the  merits  of  a  case,  does 
not  fail  to  injure  the  Commissioner 
in  his  relation  to  the  patient.  For  also 
when  visits  have  had  a  long  interval, 
those  charges  so  frequently  uoted  down 
against  proprietors,  those  threats  of  legal 
vengeance,  &c.  which  none  can  avoid, 
change  theircoiu'se,  and  are  now  directed 
against  the  Commissioners:  indignant 
remonstrances  about  this  long  neglect 
(which  is  often  morbidly  tliought  to 
have  a  personal  application)  are  heard, 
and  contempt  for  their  judgment,  when 
the  medical  addser  or  others  refer  to  it, 
is  not  unfrequent. 

I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  trouble 
my  reader  with  any  more  eases  of  the 
evils  of  rare  visitation,  as  I  fear  I  have 
already  occupied  too  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. But,  before  I  conclude,  I  would 
have  it  observed,  that  in  this  nan-ation 
of  the  evils  of  rare  visitation,  I  have  not 
alluded  to  any  of  those  possible  evils 
whicli  possess  much  more  dramatic 
eflfect,  and  are  far  more  alarming  in 
their  character,  than  those  which  I  have 
mentioned— I  mean  the  ovils  of  direct 
misconduct,  cruelty,  &c.,  on  the  part  of 
proprietors  and  super'itendents.  I 
have  purposely  abstained  from  them,  as 


my  wish  is  not  to  show  what  might  result 
in   the  case    of  evil-minded    men,  but 
wliat  must  result  in  the  case  of  men  with  . 
tlio   best   intentions.      I  abstain    from 
such  discussions,  because  1  believe  (as 
things  are  at  present)   that  the  public 
are    excited    more   than    enough    with 
possible  evils, — that  such  bodies  as  the 
alleged    Lunatics'    Friend    Society    do 
not  allow  me  opportunity  to  speak  on 
such  subjects;    because  I  believe   that 
the  increased  enlightenment  of  the  age, 
— the  happy  circumstance  of  neglect  and 
misconduct  being  so  unfashionable  as 
tlieyare, — the  fear  of  public  indignation, 
— and  the  degree  of  inspection  wliich 
already  exists,  are  arguments  sufficient 
to  render  gross    misconduct  infrequent 
and  impossible,  even  amongst  those  who 
cannot  appreciate  any  high  motives  of 
action.     But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  and  if  gross  misconduct  did   fre- 
quently occur,  I  would  not  dilate  on  such 
arguments  for  increased  visitation,  for 
they  would  be  too  apparent  to  make  it 
necessary  to  expatiate  upon  them,  and 
foreign  to  my  purpose  in  writing  these  re- 
marks ;   the  great  object  which  I  have  in 
wi-iting  them  being,  to  ensure  the  best 
treatment  for  the  patient,  and  to  free 
honourable    minds  from    unjust    sus- 
picions. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  observe,  that 
when  I  demand  that  the  Commissioners 
should  be  in  a  position  to  be  conversant 
witli  the  habitudes  and  wants  of  each 
individual  patient,  I  do  not  require  by 
any  means  so  much  as  may  at  first 
sight  appeal-.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  under  their 
charge  are  fatuous  and  imbecile  per- 
sons; that  out  of  an  asylum  of  50 
insane,  there  are  not  probably  above 
8  or  9  who  would  require  much  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  to  expend  much  on  the 
remainder  would  be  to  throw  it  away 
altogether.  And  thus,  though  many 
thousands  may  be  vuuler  the  charge  of 
our  commissioners,  not  above  twice  as 
many  hundreds  would  be  objects  of 
much  individual  care  and  anxiety. 
Now  this  fact  makes  the  case  of  com- 
plete supervision,  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  work  for 
which  the  commission  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  responsible,  possible,  if 
only  an  enlarged  staff  was  organized. 

1  will  conclude  this  letter  witli  this 
remark, — that  this  increased  visitation 
which  I  have  jn'oposed,  this  taking  of 
the  legal  responsibility  incurred  by  the 
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detention  of  patients  in  private  asy- 
lums off  tlie  shoulders  of  the  inferior 
officers,  and  placing  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  superior,  will  do  good  service,  and 
that  it  will  enable  the  medical  officer  to 
attend  to  his  own  biisiness  without 
interniption,  and  diversion  of  attention. 
As  things  are  at  present,  the  so  termed 
mad  doctor  is  as  much  of  a  lawyer  as  a 
physician, — he  has  to  think  of  his  posi- 
tion in  a  court  of  law,  as  much  as  of  the 
cure  of  his  patients.  The  continuance 
of  this  the  medical  man  ought  not  to 
desire ;  and  should  his  love  of  display, 
and  interest  in  dabbling  with  otlier  pro- 
fessions, cause  him  to  desire  its  con- 
tinuance, let  him  remember  that,  among 
other  things,  the  public  are  tired  of  his 
presence  in  law  courts,  and  wish  him 
well  back  again  at  the  bedside  of  his 
patient.  His  opinion  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  as  regards  the  consignment 
and  discharge  of  patients,  &c.  ;  his 
evidence  will,  of  course,  be  required  in 
litigated  cases.  But  it  will  be  good  for 
all  parties,  when  his  civil  resjjonsibi 
lities  weigh  less  upon  him,  and  his 
professional  and  moral  occupy  as 
much  as  possible  his  sole  attention. 
Surely,  to  be  watching  the  use  of  reme- 
dial agents — to  be  raising  the  hopes  of 
his  despairing  patient  by  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  firm  control — to  be  exercis- 
ing the  duties  of  blessed  charity  in  that 
course  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  is 
far  more  the  duty  of  the  physician  than 
to  be  acquiring  readiness  and  confidence 
tinder  cross-examination,  and  mixing 
himself  up  with  the  difficulties  of  legal 
life. 

INCEPHALOID  TUMOUE  BETWEEN  THE 
KECTUM  AND  BLADDEB,  WITH  THE  SAME 
DISEASE    IN  THE  LIVEE. 

Dr.  Jackson  reported  the  case  which  he 
had  recently  observed,  and  which  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  M.  S.  Perry.  The 
patient  was  64  years  of  age,  had  i'ormerly 
been  a  seafaring  man,  but  for  many  years 
had  led  a  very  sedentary  life.  Subject  to 
hemorrhoids,  and  habituaUy  costive  ;  but 
otherwise  healthy.  Last  Februaiy  there 
came  on  pain  in  defecation,  and  often  so 
urgent  as  to  require  opiate  injections. 
Large  doses  of  cathartic  medicine  required 
at  first  ;  but  about  the  month  of  April 
diarrhcea  came  on,  and  continued  almost 
■without  intermission  until  death.  Exten- 
sive sloughing  look  place  about  the  months 
of  May  and  J  uiic,  and  with  nnioh  relief  to 
pain,  though  there  continued  mucli  tenes- 
mus;  dfj.  involuntary.     In  May  and  June, 


hemorrhage  occurred  frequently,  and  to 
such  an  amount  as  to  threaten  hfe. 
Patient  also  suffered  much  from  dysuria, 
became  greatly  reduced,  and  gradually  sank 
under  the  disease,  but  without  any  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  Uver. 

On  dissection,  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
was  foimd  to  be  filled  by  an  extremely  soft 
and  well-marked  encephaloid  mass  ;  partly 
white,  but  more  or  less  coloured  by  blood, 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  effusion. 
In  the  midst  of  it  was  a  cavity  one  and  a 
half  inch  in  diameter,  and  formed  perhaps 
from  such  an  effusion :  the  inner  surface 
being  generally  smooth,  and  of  a  deep 
browTi  colour,  but  having  some  old  coagula 
adhering  to  it.  The  rectum  had  sloughed 
entirely  away,  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
inches  ;  commencing  just  above  the  anus, 
and  involving  the  whole  circumference,  ex- 
cept for  a  narrow,  ii'regular,  thin  strip. 
The  edges  of  the  intestine  were  soft  and 
much  discoloured,  but  not  at  all  carcino- 
matous ;  tlie  mucous  sui-face  just  above 
the  disease  being  healthy  ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  last  circumstance  that  the  tumour  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  externally  to 
the  intestine.  The  large  intestine  contained 
throughout  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft 
faeces.  Bladder  somewhat  reticulated  upon 
the  inner  surl'ace,otherwise  not  remarkable. 

The  fiver  contained  great  numbers  of 
carcinomatous  masses,  geueraUy  tinged  by 
effused  blood,  though  some  were  of  a  pearly 
white  colour.  Hemorrhagic  tendency 
strongly  shown,  though  there  were  no 
large  effusions.  The  most  unusual  appear- 
ance in  this  organ  was  the  formation  of 
cysts,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  au  inch 
in  diameter  ;  some  contained  clear,  yeUow 
serum,  and  were  lined  by  a  serous-looking 
membrane  ;  others  contained  almost  pure 
blood,  viscid  and  very  dark  ;  but  genei*ally 
there  was  a  mixture  of  blood  and  serum. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  cyst  in  the  pelvic  mass, 
the  inner  surface  was  often  smooth,  and  of 
a  dark  brownish  colour,  as  if  formed  from 
the  effused  blood,  with  same  opaque  bidT- 
eoloured  deposit,  wliich  under  the  micro- 
scope was  found  to  be  fat ;  other  cysts 
were  lined  by  a  white  encephaloidsubstance, 
or  by  a  mixture  of  this  and  effused  blood. 
In  one  or  two  places,  there  was  found,  to 
the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch, 
a  very  delicate,  yellowish,  lax,  cellular 
tissue,  infiltrated  with  serum,  but  quite 
defined,  and  without  a  trace  of  encephaloid 
or  effused  blood ;  an  appearance  not  very 
unlike  what  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
brain  after  an  old  apoplectic  effusion. 
Intervening  structure  healthy,  as  usual  in 
these  cases.  Organ  not  enlarged.  No 
peritoneal  adhesions  ;  nor  was  any  further 
disease  found  in  the  other  organs. — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER   31,  1851. 

We  elsewhere  insert  the  Classical 
and  ^latberatiticdl  questions  proposed 
for  the  first  day's  examination  of  medi- 
cal students  by  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society.*  Our 
object  in  printing  these  papers,  is  to 
show  to  those  who  are  now  commenc- 
ing their  medical  studies,  that  although 
tliis  examination  is  at  present  volun- 
tary, they  must  not  expect  to  escape 
from  a  searching  inquiry  into  tlieir 
general  knowledge  of  classics  and 
mathematics.  As  we  announced  in  our 
last  number,  ninety-three  gentlemen 
presented  themselves  at  this  examina- 
tion, and  of  these,  sixty-nine  passed. 
The  rejections  were,  therefore,  about 
one-fourth,  or  nearly  twenty-six  per 
cent.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  jjroportion  the  number  presenting 
themselves  for  examination,  bore  to 
those  whose  names  are  now  for  the 
first  time  registered  as  students  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Pro^ancial  Schools. 
The  examination  aj^pears  to  have 
included  not  merely  first  year's  men, 
but  other  students  desirous  of  escaping 
the  technical  examination  in  medical 
Latin  at  the  termination  of  their 
studies. 

Of  the  69  students  who  passed  their 
examination,  33  were  Provincial,  and 
36  only  are  enumerated  as  residing  in 
London,  or  connected  with  London 
schools.  Of  the  36  metropolitan 
students,  the  names  of  24  only  are 
assigned  to  particular  schools;  and  of 
these,  there  were  from  St.  George's 
Hospital  5 ;  Guy's  Hospital  5 ;  St. 
Bartholomew's  3 ;  Middlesex  3 ;  London 
Hospital  2 ;  St.  Thomas's  2 ;  Univer- 

*  See  page  780. 


sity  College  2  ;  King's  College  1 ;  West- 
minster Hospital  1. 

Tlio  fact  that  60  gentlemen,  just 
beginning  their  medical  education  were 
able  to  pass  this  examination  satis- 
factorily is  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  it  holds  out  a  good  prospect  for  the 
reform  and  ini))rovement  of  the  status 
of  future  medical  jiractitioners. 


On  former  occasions  we  have  strenu- 
ously advocated  theinterests  and  claims 
of  the  Assistant  Surgeons  of  the  British 
Navy,  and  have  asserted  their  right  to 
the  accommodation  and  position  to 
which,  by  their  profession,  as  well  as  by 
th(nr  naval  rank,  they  are  justly  enti- 
tled. The  subjoineddocuments,recently 
issued  by  the  Director  General,  lead 
us  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the  full 
privileges  of  Assistant  Surgeons,  as 
ward-room  officers,  will  before  very  long 
be  conceded  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Admiralty.  We  may  mention  also,  that 
at  a  recent  visit  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  to  Her  Majesty's  steam- 
sloop  Virago,  at  Devonport,  theii-  lord- 
ships directed  that  a  full-sized  cabin 
should  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
assistant-surgeon  of  that  vessel.  All 
opposition  to  so  just  and  reasonable  a 
demand  must  ultimately  vanish,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  the  circumstance 
now  mentioned  as  an  indication  of  a 
change  of  conduct  towards  these  ill-used 
officers. 

The  following  orders  from  the  office 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Navy  are  highly 
important,  both  to  science,  and  to  the 
officers  whom  they  concern : — 

DIEECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY. 

(Circular.) 
,  Admiralty. 

Sir, — Having  deemed  it  advisable  to 
require  journals  from  the  assistant 
surgeons  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  established  for  the 
sm-geons  under  whom  they  serve,  and 
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also  from  assistant  surgeons  in  charge 
of  stores,  in  addition  to  tliose  they  now 
Bend,  I  have  given  directions  for  a  sup- 
ply of  the  hhiiilv  journals  in  questioa  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  several  naval 
hospitals  and  depots  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  be  furnished  to  the  assistant 
SlU'geous  ou  their  application  for  tiic 
same.  You  are,  therefore,  to  make  the 
necessary  demands  accordingly,  and 
to  give  a  receipt  for  what  you  may 
obtain. 

In  keeping  up  these  journals  you 
must  e.X-hibit  your  talent,  industry,  and 
neatness,  and  nn  reason  short  of  serious 
illness  will  he  admitted  as  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  this  important  part  of  your 
duty,  which  must  be  certified  by  the 
surgeon. 

The  journals  are  to  be  transmitted 
with  those  of  the  surgeon  (to  whom  they 
must  be  delivered  in  the  event  of  your 
leaving  the  ship),  or,  when  there  is 
no  surgeon,  by  any  other  safe  convey- 
ance by  which  expense  shall  not  be 
incurred. 

Your  are  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  this  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
,  Director  General,  &c. 

,  Assistant  Surgeon,  H.M.S. 

ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 

1.  Every  assistant  surgeon  serving 
tinder  a  surgeon  is  to  keep  a  journal,  in 
which  he  is  to  enter,  in  brief  but  con- 
cise terms,  every  circumstance  affecting 
the  health  of  the  crew. 

2.  In  this  journal  he  is  daily  to  note, 
in  a  tabular  form,  carefully  iniled,  and 
similar  to  that  which  follows,  the  mini- 
mum, maximum,  and,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  tlie  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  temperature  of  the  deck  on 
which  the  men  are  berthed,  and  the 
stoke-hold  in  steamers  when  under 
steam  ;  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
winds,  the  kind  of  weather,  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  ship,  or  latitude  and 
longitude ;  and,  if  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  heiglit  of  barometer,  together 
with  any  unusual  meteoric  phenomena 
that  may  be  observed. 

3.  He  is  also  to  note  when  the  issu^ 
of  fresh  and  salt  provisions  to  the  ship's 
company  takes  place ;  when  lemon  juice 
is  issued,  and  when  its  use  is  discon- 
tinued. 

4.  When    infectious    or    contagious, 


epidemic  or  endemic,  diseases  make 
their  appearance  on  board,  he  is,  by  a 
careful  investigation  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  first 
cases,  to  give  an  account  of  their  origin 
— of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
contracted — of  their  progress  and  de- 
cline ;  meutioning  whether  they  were 
communicated  to  other  ships,  or  ex- 
tended to  the  shore,  and  aJso  the  means 
taken  to  cure  or  eradicate  them. 

5.  He  is  to  place  on  record  the 
names  of  men  killed,  drowned,  or 
seriously  injured,  specifying  the  cause 
of  death,  nature  of  the  wound,  au.d  how 
inflicted;  and  also  the  names  of  men 
invalided,  sent  sick  to  hospital,  or  to 
any  other  place  out  of  the  ship. 

0.  When  boats  are  detached,  in 
unhealthy  localities,  he  is  to  endeavour 
to  obtain,  and  to  place  in  his  journal, 
a  nominal  list  of  the  men  sent  in  them,, 
stating  the  time  of  their  departure  and 
return,  and  also  the  influence  which 
the  climate,  the  weather,  or  other  agen- 
cies ajipear  to  have  had  u.pou  them. 

7.  He  is  carefully  to  observe  and 
detail  the  effects  produced  by  particiilar 
locahties  on  the  health  of  the  men, 
whether  resulting  from  exposure  6n 
board  or  ou  shore,  on  duty  or  on  leave, 
or  from  over  indulgence  in  articles  of 
food  or  drink.  For  ftuther  details  re- 
quired to  be  noticed  occasionally  in 
these  journals  the  assistant  surgeons' 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  30th, 
31st,  32d,  33d,  34th,  and  the  40th  ar- 
ticles of  the  surgeons'  instructions. 

8.  He  is  to  keep  a  copy  of  the 
surgeon's  daily  sick  book,  h'om  which 
yearly,  on  the  31st  December,  or  up  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  ship,  he  is 
to  make  out  and  to  insert  in  his  journal 
a  nosological  table,  according  to  the 
form  now  in  use  for  the  quarterly  re- 
turns. 

9.  As  these  journals  are  in  some 
respects  intended  to  supply  the  deficit 
or  loss  of  the  surgeon's  accounts,  the 
surgeon  is  to  afford  the  assistaut-sur- 
geon  eveiy  facility  for  obtaining  the 
details  necessary  for  their  completion; 
but,  as  they  are  further  and  more  espe- 
cially intended  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  director-general  to  form  an  oyiiniou 
of  the  ability,  zeal,  and  the  attention  to 
his  professional  duties  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  every  assistant-surgeon  is  most 
distinctly  to  understand  that,  unless 
his  journal  be  sent  into  office  in  a  cre- 
ditable manner,  it  will  effectually  pre^ 
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vent  the  director  general's  iTcomraend- 
ing  him  to  tlieir  lordships  for  any 
special  appointment,  or  for  promotion. 

N.B.  When  the  first  table  has  been 
completed,  and  the  remarks  arc  written 
out,  the  assistant  surgeon  must  make 
out  for  himself  the  forms  for  succeeding 
mouths.  It  is  calculated  that  two  or 
tlu'ce  pages  will  suffice  for  recording 
tlio  events  of  the  month ;  but  occa- 
sionally, according  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter  to  be  commuuicated,  more 
space  may  be  required :  the  journal  may 
then  be  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  fook 
cap  paper  of  a  large  size. 

Each  journal  to  include  about  one 
year. 

Naval  medical  officers  enjoy  ad  van" 
tages  and  opportunities  for  scientific 
inquiry  which  are  not  possessed  by  the 
surgeons  of  any  other  class  of  vessels, 
nor  of  any  other  position  or  station  on 
shore.  By  the  rejiorts  which  will  hence- 
forth be  required  of  him,  the  Assistant 
SURGEON  has  more  definite  duties 
assigned  to  him — liis  profession  be- 
comes more  strictly  and  exclusively 
his  pm-SLiit;  at  the  same  time  lie  is 
made  conscious  that,  while  he  is  aiding 
in  the  advancement  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, his  own  promotion  and  prospects 
in  life  are,  in  a  great  measure,  depen- 
dent upon  the  manner  in  which  his 
journal  is  kept. 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  requu'e- 
menis  should  be  met  by  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  performance  of  these 
newly-assigned  duties.  How  any  accu- 
rate record  of  facts  or  opinions  can  be 
made  in  a  noisy  midshipmen's  berth,  is 
not  very  obvious ;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that,  unless  the  assistant-sur- 
geon becomes  a  ward-room  officer  from 
the  time  of  joining  his  ship,  the  orders 
of  the  Director  General  cannot  be  car- 
ried out. 


It  would  seem  that  in  England  it  is  a 
matter  of  insuperable  difficulty  to  trace 
the  limits  by  which,  in  medical  aifairs, 


liberty  is  separated  from  license.  In 
France,  however,  the  enforcement  of  a 
wholesome  restriction  is  not  regarded 
as  tyranny — and  certainly  no  European 
people  know  better  than  Frenchmen 
what  is  tyranny. 

In  London  it  is  thought  wise  that  no 
let  or  hindrance  should  be  presented  to 
the  adoption  of  any  pseudo-medical  prac- 
tice by  any  individual, — whatever  may 
have  been  his  previous  pursuits  or  defi- 
ciencies of  education.  Thus,  a  grocer 
has  been  allowed  to  administer  the 
most  potent  drugs  with  impunity, 
although  a  fatal  result  followed  his  rash- 
ness. 

In  Paris  quite  another  view  is  taken 
of  such  recklessness  and  presumption. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Parisian 
Tribunals  have  inflicted  heavy  fines, 
and  long  imprisonment,  upon  persons 
who  dared  only  to  vend  di'ugs,  without 
a  license  in  phannacy. 

In  England  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  a  law  was  obtained  to  restrain 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  one  common 
poison ;  and  even  now  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  procure  conviction  from  a  jury  for 
the  infringement  of  that  law.  In  Paris, 
punishment  is  summarily  executed  upon 
those  who  venture  to  sell  poisons  of 
any  kind,  without  proper  authoidty, 
and  upon  those  also,  who,  as  vendors 
of  poisons,  do  not  keep  them  safely 
under  lock  and  key. 

In  England  the  government  realize 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  fi'om 
the  sale  of  stamps  upon  patent  medi- 
cines. In  France  the  Tiibunals  inflict 
heavy  fines  upon  those  persons  who 
sell,  or  treat  disease  with  secret  reme- 
dies. 

It  is  not  hai'd  to  say  on  which  side  is 
the  greater  share  of  wisdom — that  in 
which  the  liberty  is  accorded  to  poison 
or  be  poisoned  accorchug  to  individual 
fancy — in  which  disease  is  virtually 
looked  upon  by  the  legislature  as  an 
occurrence  to  be  made  the  most  of  in  a 
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pecuniary  point  of  view  by  any  means 
whatever — or,  that  which  defends  the 
helpless  fi-om  the  tricks  of  unprincipled 
men,  and  which  in  all  medical  questions 
looks  upon  the  salus  populi  as  being 
truly  the  suprema  lex. 


The  authority  of  Professor  Gregory,  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  now 
jiublicly  cited  by  operative  mesmerists 
in  support  of  the  grossest  impositions. 
At  a  recent  display  at  Hungerford  Hall, 
the  Mesmeric  Professor,  a  M.  Lassaigne, 
asserted,  as  usual  at  such  exhibitions, 
that  the  phenomena  to  be  witnessed 
were  the  effects  of  electricity,  in  support 
of  which  statement  he  quoted  Professor 
Gregory.  In  order  that  all  might  seem 
fair  and  open,  certain  persons  were 
chosen  as  jurors;  a  Mr.  Brewster,  who 
was  said  to  be  son  of  Sii-  D.  Brewster, 
a  Mr.  Knox,  and  a  Mr.  Fleming.  A 
great  variety  of  the  usual  marvels  were 
performed.  We  quote  one  which  was 
calculated  more  especially  to  impose 
upon  the  audience,  and  give  a  colouring 
to  the  pretended  manifestation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

"  Mdlle.  Bernard  having  taken  her 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  platfonn,  the 
professor  intimated  that  he  should  first 
exhibit  the  effects  of  clairvoyance  on 
the  mariner's  compass.  But  before 
throwing  the  lady  into  a  state  of  coma, 
he  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
jurors  closely  to  the  fact,  that,  before 
receiving  the  magnetic  influence,  she 
might  closely  approach  that  instrument 
without  any  effect  being  discernible. 

"  Mdlle.  Bernard  was  then  led  to  the 
table,  followed  by  the  jurors,  and  })laccd 
in  close  contiguity  to  the  compass ;  but 
no  motion  whatever  was  perceptible. 
Tlie  professor  then  made  a  few  rapid 
passes,  and  in  the  course  of  about  ten 
seconds  the  subject  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  the  required  experi- 
ments. The  first  in  order  was  to  lead 
her  up  to  the  table,  and  by  her  head 
being  moved  from  right  to  left  the 
needle  ot  the  compass  most  obediently 
followed  in  the  same  direction.     This 


singular  fact  was  attested  by  the  jurors, 
who  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  closely  observing  the  same." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of  the 
performers,  however ; — 

"  Upon  the  jury  being  questioned  as 
to  their  opinion  upon  what  they  had 
witnessed,  two  of  them,  Mr.  Brewster 
and  Mr.  Knox,  declared  that  they  still 
had  their  doubts  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  seen,  but  that  they  were  un- 
able, although  using  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, to  detect  any  collusion  between 
the  pi'ofessor  and  other  parties." 

Such  must  be  the  result  not  only  of 
public  exhibitions,  but  also  of  private 
performances,  when  fairly  scnatinized 
by  competent  judges.  These  wonderful 
feats  are  then  displayed  in  their  genuine 
characters,  either  of  fraud  or  of  common 
psychical  manifestations.  Under  which 
category  to  place  the  above  experiment 
upon  the  mariner's  compass  would  not 
"be  a  very  arduous  undertaking.  Had 
•  the  parties  undergone  a  strict  search  it 
is  probable  that  the  discove]7  of  a  con- 
cealed magnet  would  have  explained 
the  mystery.  The  lecturer,  however, 
and  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  audience, 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  jierfonnances  and  the  residts. 


A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
By  James  Copl.^nu,  M.D.,  i'.R.S., 
&c.,  &c.  Part  XV.,  being  Part  VI.  of 
Vol.  III.  Longmans.  1851. 
The  preceding  pai't  of  this  gi-eat  work, 
extending  to  the  letter  S,  appeared  in 
1849,  and  in  that  now  before  us  we 
have  a  series  of  articles  imder  the  same 
letter,  ending  with  "  Spinal  Column," 
which  is  not  brought  to  a  completion. 
There  remain,  therefore,  the  subjects  to 
be  treated  under  more  than  the  additional 
seven  letters.  As  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, will  not  occupy  so  much  space  as 
many  of  their  predecessors,  we  shall  not 
hold  out  so  gloomy  a  prospect  as  that  of 
multiplying  the  last  interval  exactly  by 
seven.  \\e  hold  the  author  of  so  vast  and 
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laborious  an  undertaking  in  too  great 
respect  to  be  able  to  doubt  for  one 
nionicut  bis  anxiety  to  complete,  witli- 
out  loss  of  time,  his  contract  witb  the 
medical  public ;  but  in  urging  tlie 
anxious  expectations  of  the  early  sub- 
scribers to  bis  Dictionary,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  aullior  has  lound  tiiue 
for  the  publication  of  a  monograph  on 
Apoplexy,  in  the  interval  that  has 
elajtsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
preceding  }iart  of  his  Dictionary.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  the  value  of  the  work  would 
inevitably  sutler  from  precipitancy  in 
completion. 

Part  VI.,  contauis  the  conclusion  of 
scirrhous  and  other  tumours  ;  scrofula 
and  tubercles ;  scurvy ;  serous  and 
synovial  membranes ;  shock,  vital  or 
nervous;  skin  ;  sleep  and  sleeplessness; 
small-pox;  softening  of  structure; 
spasm;  spinal  column. 

The  article  Scirrhous  Tumours,  pre- 
sents tlie  latest  researches  of  Lebert, 
Bennett,  aud  AValsbe.  Scrofula  and 
Tubercle,  oeeuj^y  thirty-seven  pages, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  must  have  suf- 
fered considerable  condensation  to  con- 
vey a  fair  abstract,  within  that  space,  of 
all  that  has  been  written  thereon,  wortli 
reading.  Wlien  we  quote  from  the 
appended  bibliogi'apby,  the  names  of 
W.  Addison,  Hughes  Bennett,  Glover, 
B.  Phillips,  T.  Addison,  Barthez,  Ril- 
liet,  Lebert,  Scberer,  Tyler  Smith,  &c., 
&c.,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  satis- 
fied that  Dr  Copland  has  embodied 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  latest 
investigators;  and  when  these  are 
added  to  a  very  long  catalogue  begin- 
ning with  Hippocrates,  some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  immense  amount 
of  mere  reading  or  reference  that  Dr. 
Copland  must  have  performed  in  the 
composition  of  each  article.  We  would 
not  stop  hei-e, — each  article  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  character  of  an  original 
essay. 

The  consideration  of  Scurvy  extends 
over  sixteen  of  these  closely  printed 
pages,  with  a  bibliography  covering 
more  than  one  page.  Diseases  of  the 
skin  engage  attention  through  eleven 
pages  ;  Smallpox,  in  thirty-one  ;  Spinal 
Column,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  this 
part,  eleven  pages.  The  remaining 
ai-ticles  are  also  each  treated  at  consi- 
derable length. 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  compliment 
to  the  author  to  offer  our  opinion  upon 


the  manner  in  which  each  subject  is 
handled.  We  may,  liowevcr,  remark 
that  the  utility  displayed  in  the  articles 
contained  in  tliis  part  increases  our 
desire  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 


A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica.  By 
P.  II.  UossK,  A.L.hJ.,  &c.,  assisted  by 
lliCHAUi)  IIiLi,,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  OOB, 
witli  coloured  illustrations.  Lon- 
don: Longmans,     is.il. 

Ar.THouGu  not  exclusively  addressed  to 
the  medical  profession,  there  is  much 
in  this  book  whicli  concerns  one  im- 
portant branch  of  science,  akin  to 
medicine,  namely,  natural  liistory. 
There  is  a  freshness  as  well  as  vigour 
in  the  style  of  the  author,  which  show 
that  he  is  not  merely  writing  from 
actual  observation,  but  with  a  strong 
enthusiasm  in  favoiu-  of  his  subject. 
Natural  history,  as  it  is  here  treated,  is 
not  mere  necrology — the  dry  bones  of 
science,  but  a  living  and  animated  lec- 
ture of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the 
animals  described. 

We  remember  a  story  of  a  prodigy  of 
a  school-boy,  who,  when  asked  by  his 
uncle  "  What  is  natural  histoiy  ?"  de- 
fined it  under  the  words,  "  Keeping 
rabbits."  Mr.  Gosse  shows,  in  an  equally 
ridiculous  light,  that  the  science  as  it 
is  viewed  by  many  collectors  and 
students  is  a  science  of  dead  things — 
of  dry  skins  fuired  or  featliered, 
blackened,  shrivelled,  and  stufled  with 
hay.  The  scales,  plates,  and  feathers  of 
the  animals  are  accurately  counted, 
tlie  shrivelled  and  stiffened  forms  are 
copied, — the  limbs,  members,  aud  or- 
gans are  measured,  and  the  results 
are  minutely  recorded  in  thousandths 
of  an  incl).  The  author  has  studiously 
avoided  this  dull,  mechanical,  and 
uninteresting  mode  of  dealing  with 
created  things;  and  in  his  diary,  he 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  uses  of  the  animals  which  come 
before  him,  with  occasional  botanical 
notices  of  tropical  plants. 

The  style  of  the  author  reminds  us 
of  that  of  White  of  Selborne,  and  Mr. 
Gosse's  book  very  much  resembles  the 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular 
work  of  that  author.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  as  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive volume,  not  merely  to  those  who 
make  a  special  pursuit  of  natural  his- 
tory, but  to  professional  readers  gene- 
rally. 
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The  Spine  :  its  Curvatures  and  other 
Diseases,  their  Symptoms,  Treatment 
and  Cute;  to  which  are  added  some 
Remarks  on  Paralysis.  By  Charles 
Verbal,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  the  Cure  of  Distortions, 
Portland  Road,  Regents'  Park;  &c 
8vo.    pp.  234.      London:  Churchill. 

The  suggestions  of  the  author  of  this 
treatise  with  regard  to  therapeutic 
measui'es  are  stamped  with  some  evi- 
dence of  independent  observation,  and 
of  honest  study  of  the  plans  of  other 
writers.  Mr.  Verral  is  chiefly  known 
to  the  profession  as  the  advocate  of 
the  "  prone"  method  of  treating  spinal 
disease.  He  does  not,  however,  con 
confine  himself  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  any  one  plan,  but  avails  himself 
of  all,  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  cases.  The  recumbent 
posture,  muscular  exercise,  mechani- 
cal support,  friction,  &c.,  are  all  and 
each  in  turn  laid  under  contribution 
to  remedy  that  state  of  muscular  debi- 
lity that  originates  in  and  attends 
spinal  deformity.  Among  the  mecha- 
nical means  of  support  employed  by 
Mr.  Verral,  we  may  point  particularly 
to  the  apparatus  that  he  has  himself 
contrived  for  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases. 


^tocceijingg  of  ^cietif$. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

October  18th,  1851. 

Dr.  E.  W.  MiTEPHT,  Peesident. 


Aural  Polypus  Forceps. 
Mr.  Habvey  exliibited  a  new  polypus  for- 
ceps, for  removing  the  disease,  when  of  the 
** gelatinous"  variety,  from  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  The  instrument  resembled 
in  principle  Assellini's  artei-y  forceps,  but  was 
provided  at  the  bite  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
interlocking  teeth,  wliile  one  leg  was  pro- 
longed and  fitted  to  a  handle  measuring 
about  3  inches.  Mr.  Harvey  had  found  t}ie 
forceps  very  useful  for  applying  the  steady 
traction  requisite  to  prevent  the  fracture  of 
the  polypus,  and  the  disagreeable  con- 
sequences which  might  result  therefrom. 

Therapevtic  Properties  of  Creosote  in  the 
Treatment  of  Diarrhcea. 
A  communication  on  this  subject  was  read 


by  Mr.  B.  W.  Richaedsoit.  As  we  ahall 
shortly  present  tliis  paper  in  full  to  our 
readei's,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
give  in  this  place  an  ab.stract  of  it. 

The  next  paper  of  importance  submitted 
to  the  society  was  by  Mr.  Dendy — 

On  the  Affinities  and  PropJiylaxis  of  Variola. 

The  author  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  disease  has  been  so  long  veiled, 
and  then  alluded  to  a  sermon,  preached  iu 
1722,  to  prove  that  the  devil,  when  he  smote 
Job  with  sore  boils,  was  the  fii-st  vai-iolous 
moculator.  In  the  present  day,  even,  after 
inumerable  discussions,  there  is  still  an  ex- 
treme discrepancy  of  opinion  regarding  the 
varieties  of  pock,  as  well  as  the  nature,  de- 
gree, hmitation,  and  value  of  prophylaxis. 
The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  ^^ariola  and 
its  affinities  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  prophylaxis  ;  for,  if  it  were  proved 
that  the  several  species  of  pock  are  but  -vir 
rieties  of  the  same  genus,  the  subject  cf 
vaccine  influence  woiild  be  extremely  simpli 
— the  substitution  of  a  simple  for  a  severe 
form  of  malady.  But  supposing  an  original 
identity,  there  arises  the  question,  by  what 
influence  or  transmission  has  vaxjcinia  lost 
its  epidemic  character,  while  it  retains  its 
prophylaxis, — varicella  retaining  the  former 
and  losing  the  latter ;  while  the  most  modi- 
fied variola  retains  both,  althoiigh  shorn  of 
its  secondary  fever  ?  Varicella,  fi-om  the  ab- 
sence of  prophylaxis,  is  not  a  disease  of 
much  importance,  nor  does  it  belong  to  the 
category  uicluded  in  the  paper.  Bartlett 
carefully  variceUated  seven  chUdi-en  not  pre- 
viously pi'otected,  but  failed  to  produce 
any  effect.  Bateman  and  Bayer,  howevar, 
had  a  different  behef.  In  its  most  con- 
fluent form,  however,  varicella  has  never 
been  known  to  produce  variola,  nor  haa 
the  latter  disease  ever  been  noticed  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  varicella ;  and 
even  if  inoculation  be  practised  during  its 
prevalence,  the  varicella  wdl  proceed  un- 
changed ;  whereas  the  synchronous  insertion 
of  variolous  and  vaccine  matters  mutually 
influence  each  oth^r  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  succession  of  crops  of  variceUous 
vesicles,  and  their  purely  vesicidar  and  uni- 
locular character,  even  when  confluent  or 
very  deeply  seated,  mark  its  dissimilarity. 
The  varioloid  disease  is,  however,  of  much 
greater  importance.  This,  Mr.  Dendy  said, 
is  the  diminutive  of  variola;  their  essence 
is  the  same ;  and  he  therefore  calls  it 
variella ;  for,  although  its  vesicle  may 
dwindle  in  its  birth,  or  pass  at  once,  about 
the  7th  or  9t,h  day,  to  the  crust,  yet  if  its  pus 
or  lymph  in  extreme  attenuation  be  used 
to  inoculate  with,  sooner  or  later  the  true 
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TariolouB  pustule  will  bo  produced.  The 
follow  iug  is  liis  classiiication ; — 

Variola—  8mall-pox. 

Variola  pnpularis — Horn-pock. 

Inoculated  variola — In  a  previously  Tocci- 

nated  person. 
Variella— Casual  variola  in    a    previously 

vaccinated  person. 
Vaccinia — Cow-pock. 
Vaccinia  spuria — The  pustnle  of  grease  or 

udder  sores,    or   heterogeneous    or   foul 

matter,  often  attended  by  bulla;,  rupia, 

or  erys'P^'''^^- 
Vaccinella — Imperfect,  or  abortive  Taccine. 

(  Lenticular,  chiefly  in  children. 
Varicella  <  Conoid,  swine-pock. 

f  Globosa — hives — the  closest  af- 
finity to  variola  in  form,  as  it  lias  a  par- 
tial disc  ;  but  none  of  these  produce  fuU 
variola  by  inoculation. 

To  be  capable  of  transmission  and  prophy- 
laxis, the  pock  must  be  circular,  umbihcated, 
and  ccUular,  having  a  hard  base,  and  con- 
taining lymph.  If  such  be  not  the  case, 
even  during  the  crusting  of  the  false  vaccine, 
not  only  variola  but  vai'iella  may  impart  the 
modified  form  of  eruption.  Mr.  Dendy 
next  examined  the  degree  of  affinity  between 
variola  and  the  disease  which  he  calls  variella, 
the  nature  of  grease,  and  the  various  udder 
sores,  and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
question  as  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
vaccinia  over  variola.  Of  this,  he  asserted, 
there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  considered 
the  statement  made  by  Jenner  and  Aikin, 
that  vaticination  was  a  perfect  preservative 
from  small-pox,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
prejudice  against  it.  It  has  been  disproved 
by  Mr.  Esthn,  who  has  seen  a  fatal  case  of 
small-pox,  the  sufferer  having  been  vacci- 
nated by  Jenner  liimseh".  Mr.  Marson  also 
has  said  that  several  persons  operated  on  by 
Jenner  have  been  admitted  since  into  the 
Small-pox  Hospital.  Nevertheless,  the  mor- 
tality from  smaU-pox,  amounting  formerly, 
in  the  British  isles,  to  40,000  annually — 
one-tenth  of  the  total  obituary — has  been 
so  greatly  abated  in  consequence  of  vacci- 
nation and  the  diminution  of  variolous  foci, 
that  the  author  indulged  a  hope  that  tlie 
disease  may  be  ultimately  ainiihilated.  Vari- 
ella may,  pei'haps,  occm-  in  5  cases  out  of 
100,  giving  a  prophylaids  of  95  per  cent. ; 
the  disease  also,  when  it  occm-s,  being 
much  milder  than  inoculated  small-pox 
without  vaccination.  The  mortality  of  this 
modified  disorder,  as  recorded  by  Thompson, 
was  about  3  in  71  ;  by  Dr.  Gregory's  report 
about  6  or  7  per  cent. :  while  of  1300  un- 
protected persons  500  died  of  variola.  Mr. 
Grove,  of  Wandsworth,  states  that,  during 
the  six  mouths,  from  September  to  last 
March,  there  were  126  cases  of  small-pox 
in  that  parish,  of  whom  66  had  been  vacci- 


nated, 1  Imd  had  small-pox,  and  58  were  im- 
protected.  Of  the  66  none  died,  and  all  had 
the  disease  mildly  ;  of  those  nonvaccinated 
16  died  ;  a  large  luuiiber  had  the  distemper 
in  its  worst  and  nu)st  perilous  form,  and 
several  will  be  disfigured  for  life.  Mr.  Wad- 
ding! on,  of  Margate,  adds  confirmatory 
evideuee.  Sniall-j)ox  was  epidemic  in  Mar- 
gate twenty-five  years  ago  :  33  children  died, 
not  one  of  whom  liad  been  vaccinated. 
Mr.  Dendy  next  alluded  to  cases  wliich  were 
totally  insusceptible  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
which  he  contrasted  with  those  which  mani- 
fested extreme  susceptibility.  lie  remarked 
that  it  is  essential  tliat  the  vaccine  bud  or 
germ  have  a  congenial  soil,  uncontaminated 
by  another  poison,  which,  like  a  weed, 
might  choke  its  healthy  growth.  Even  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  specific  malaria, 
children — though  the  disease  be  not  actually 
developed — are  rendered  especially  insus- 
ceptible of  vaccination.  In  asthenic,  stru- 
mous, or  cachectic  systems,  the  vesicle 
will  be  blighted  early,  or  it  will  burst  out 
into  excess  or  depravity  of  action,  some- 
what like  the  double  or  monster  blossom.^ 
It  becomes  a  disease  more  resembling  grease 
or  udder-sores,  and  its  prophylaxis,  of 
course,  fails.  Hence  the  advantage  of  a 
preparation  of  the  system  ;  for  it  is  in  these 
depraved  diatheses  that  variola  so  often  be- 
comes confluent,  mahgnant,  and  bloody,  or 
terminates  fatally,  even  before  the  eruption 
would  have  appeared.  The  natural  predis- 
position to  infection  is  effected  by  a  change 
in  the  crasis  of  the  fluids.  According  to 
the  acnteness  or  intensity  of  the  agents 
that  effect  this  in  the  system  will  be  also 
the  degree  or  extent  of  elaboration  of  tlie 
system.  In  the  mild  form  of  vaccine, 
tliis  depuration  is  effected  by  the  mere 
efHorescence  of  an  areolated  vesicle,  the 
visible  sign  of  the  constitutional  influence. 
In  the  severer  variola,  the  process  of 
elimination  is  multiform — diarrhcsa,  hee- 
matm'ia,  ceUular  oedema  and  effusion,  and 
indui-ation  and  suppm-ation  of  glands, 
tiie  more  malignant  torm  being  attended  by 
the  buUse  of  pemphigus,  termmating  in 
ragged  ulcers,  or  deep  abscess  under  the 
crust.  Modified  variola  or  varieha  is  not  a 
mule,  as  it  is  reproductive,  and  may  be 
communicated  like  perfect  variola,  both  by 
malaria  and  by  inoculation.  It  may  also 
induce  the  specific  fever,  without  eruption, 
in  children  and  in  nurses,  who  are  pro- 
tected in  a  higher  degi-ee.  Its  inoculation 
for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  the  author  be- 
lieved, would  produce  fuU  variola,  marked 
by  true  variolous  symptoms,  and  he  thought 
it  might  do  so  at  once.  In  several  isolated 
cases,  in  which  some  years  ago  he  practised 
its  uioculation,  there  were  both  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  fevers,  the  first  a  slight 
erythism  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  prior 
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to  the  general  eruption,  and  the  other  on 
the   maturation   of  the   pustule.       When 
occurring    casually,    the  first  eruption    of 
varieUa  is  on  the  hands,  of  variola  usually 
on    the  face   and   breast.      An   argument 
against  the  identity  of  variola  and  vaccinia 
will  be  found  in  their  running   a   parallel 
course,  or  in  the  one  overcoming  the  other, 
variola    being   generally   the   victor   when 
inoculated  simultaneously.     This  draws  at- 
tention to  the   question   of  incubation   or 
latency  of   a  germ.      The  poisonous   atom 
wiU  sometimes  he  in  the  system  for  months 
and  years.     Rabies  has  occurred  fourteen 
months  after  infection  ;  syphilis  may  pro- 
duce secondary  or  tertiary  symptoms  years 
after  primary  disease  has  subsided.      The 
incubation  of    variola  may   be,    therefore, 
somewliat   undefined ;    nevertheless,    from 
experiments,  a  fair  conclusion  may  be  formed 
as  to  the  usual  period  of  this   incubation, 
when  vaccine  prophylaxis  may  be  induced  ; 
and  from  these  the  author  judged,  that,    if 
on  the  third  day,  before  the  onset  of  ere- 
thism, rigor,  and  headache,  perfect  lymph 
be  inserted,  prophylaxis  is  almost  certain, 
assuming  three  or  fo'ir  days  for  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms    before   the   variolous 
point  or  papula  appears.     The  vaccine  vesi- 
cle will  then  be  eight  or  nine  days  old,  the 
areola  will  be  becoming  indurated,  and  ere- 
thism  will    exist.       It    is   probable,    Mr. 
Dendy  said,  that  in  this  fever  against  fever 
the  essence  of  prophylaxis  really  exists.     If 
under  this  influence  the   variolous  papula 
proceeds,     it     will  resemble    umbilicated 
varicella  or  horn-pock.     If  the  vaccuie   be 
used  two  days  later,  especially   if  there  be 
bronchial  or  pulmonary  symptoms  present, 
it  will  be  useless.     The  papula  may  be  just 
apparent,  but  it  will  be   blighted.      There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule.     A 
woman  was  delivered,    says   Dr.    Hennen, 
whUe  suffering  from  confluent  variola  ;    the 
infant    was   vaccinated    a   few   hours  after 
birth.     The  mother  died  on  the  11th  day  ; 
the    infant   had  true  vaccine,    and   hved. 
Eruptive  disease  is  most  virulent  and  peri- 
lous in  warm  cHmates,  and  secondary  variola 
is  not  infrequent  there.     In  the  temperate 
countries,   however,     the    author    beheves 
the  occurrence  of  variola  to  be   most    rare 
after  complete  vaccination,  especially  if  Dr. 
Bryce's  mode  has  been  adopted.      His  col- 
league, Mr.  George,  who  has  had  most  ex- 
tensive  experience,    has  seldom  or  never 
seen  variella  where  five  o-  six  perfect  vesicles 
have  been  produced  ;  and  he  thinks,  there- 
fore,   that   there  is  no  proof  of  limitation 
of   influence.     Mr.  Dendy    beheves,    that 
quaUty  is  better  than  quantity  ;    that  one 
perfect  vesicle  is  preferable  to  a  crop  of  pale, 
undefined  vesicles.     If,  therefore,  there  be 
two  or  three  perfect  vesicles,  with  annular 
and  indurated  aroolcc,  combined  with  ere- 


thism of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  an 
followed  by  spotted  or  pitted  cicatrices,  cor- 
responding with  the  cells  of  the  vesicles, 
the   impregnation  and  prophylaxis  are  as 
complete  as  from  variola  against  themfluence 
of  malaria.     Spurious  variola,  varicella,  and 
variolous    horn-pock    may ,   stiU   occur  by 
inoculation.      The   occurrence  of   variella 
from  exposure  to  variolous  malaria,  in  vac- 
cinated children,  cannot  be  above  4  per  cent. 
The  inoculated  small-pox  has  seldom  been, 
Mr.  Dendy  believes,  followed  by  a  secondary 
disorder.     The  case  of  Louis  XYth  is  an 
exception.     The  cases  of  secondary  variola 
are  marked  by  extreme  severity,  especially 
in  adults  ;  the  fever  will  be  acute  or  typhoid, 
and  precede  the  eruption  of  variella.     The 
cases  of  three  children  were  given,  one,  the 
youngest    unvaccinated,  caught  smaU-poi, 
and  died  ;  the  second  cliild,  well  vaccinated 
two  years   previously,    escaped  altogether : 
and' the  eldest,  who  was  deeply  pitted  with 
small-pox,  had  a  severe  secondary   attack, 
and  also  died.     These  children  all  slept  in 
the  same  bed.      The  nurse,    vaccinated  in 
infancy,  had  a  severe,  but  soon   subsiding 
attack  of  variella.     Other  similar  cases  were 
adduced  from  other  authors.     From  all  this, 
we  learn   that   prophylaxis  is    not  a   rule 
without  exceptions,  either  in  its  direct  or 
subsequent  influence.     With  respect  to  the 
question  of  hmitation  of  influence,  by  some 
it  has  been  referred  to  au  abstract  law    of 
time.     Copland  affirms  that  vaccination  is 
more  prophylatic  than  variolation  for  four- 
teen years ;  and  Dr.   Gregory  has  referred 
to  the  extreme  rarity  of  variella  or  modified 
variola,  until  fifteen  years  after  vaccination 
was  generally  adopted.     Mr.  Dendy  believes 
that    the   first   opinion  may   be  extended 
throughout  the  life.      He  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  law  of  limitation.     That  some 
occult  change  has  been  effected  either  in  the 
vascular,  nervous,  or  glandidar  system,  is 
certain,    whether  we  adopt  the    chemical, 
animal,  or  fungoid  pathology.     A  sporule 
of  a  fungus  may  be  sown  or  planted  in  the 
cutaneous  tissue,  as  a  vegetable  seed  in  the 
earth,  or  rather  as  a  bud  is  grafted  beneath 
the  bark.     The  cotyledon  may  thus  be  un- 
folded, and  the  developed  germ   is  thrown 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  terrestrial  or 
cutaneous,  and  is  there  displayed,    either 
as  a  flower  or  as  a  pock,  m  all  its  charac- 
teristic forms  and  colours.     If  the  germ  be 
diseased,  or  if  the   soil  be  uncongenial  or 
infertile,  an  imperfect  efflorescence  wiU  en- 
sue ;  a  blighted  or  a  bloated  flower  will  be 
displayed.     The  soil  may  be  naturally  in- 
fertile, or  it  may  be  impoverished  by  over- 
stimulation, as  in  the  area  within  the  circle 
of  the  ring-worm,   or  of  those   vegetable 
pccentricities  termed  "the  fairy  ring;"  both 
bemg  the  result  of  fungoid  sporule  spread- 
ing in  a  circle.    To  complete  the  analogy. 
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the  vints  has  poisoned  the  blood  and  throwii 
out  its  Howcr  on  the  surface.  It  has  thus 
done  its  duty,  and  the  system  is  thus  both 
protected  and  depurated.  Tlie  existence  of 
the  sporules  was  sought  to  be  ascertained 
in  crusts  obtained  from  Mr.  Alarson,  of  the 
Small-pox  Hospital.  Mr.  Dendy,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Grove,  of  Wandsworth, 
dissolved  them  in  liquor  potassa^,  after 
which  black  points,  which  were  considered 
to  be  the  sporides,  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  notion  of  a  law  of  hmitation  is  not 
conclusive.  Some  concurrent  or  casual 
causes  may  still  be  the  explanation  of 
secondarv  diseases.  A  want  of  balance  be- 
tween the  antagonising  influences  certainly 
exists  ;  a  concentrated,  intense,  or  virulent 
form  of  epidemic  may  overwhelm  or  saturate 
a  system  that  woidd  have  resisted  success- 
fully a  miltler  influence ;  or  a  system  re- 
duced by  disorder,  or  any  other  depressing 
cause,  would  yield  to  an  attack  of  disease 
which  in  a  healthy  stiJite  might  have  passed 
by  unheeded.  The  proof  of  suecessfid  vac- 
cination is  not  hypothetical ;  it  is  displayed 
in  the  perfect  vesicle  and  the  constitutional 
excitement.  If  these  requisites  be  fulfilled, 
the  author  beheves  we  shall  have  little  need 
to  re-vaccinate,  or  to  discuss  fm-ther  the 
vague  question  of  hmitation. 

Mr.  HuKT  read  a  paper  on 
The  Skin  as  a  Diagnostic  of  the  General 
Health. 

The  author  commenced  by  observing 
that  the  subject  uatiu-ally  divided  itself 
into  two  parts,  viz. : — 1.  The  indicatious 
presented  by  the  healthy  skin.  2.  Those 
presented  by  the  skin  in  a  state  of  disease. 

Having  alluded  ciu-sordy  to  the  former, 
by  pouiting  out  some  of  the  indications 
presented  by  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  skin  as  to  smoothness  or  roughness, 
moisture  or  dryness,  temperature  and 
colour,  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  constitutional  indications  presented  by 
the  diseased  skin,  confining  his  remarks 
to  a  single  topic,  viz.,  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness of  development,  which  characterized 
respectively  the  various  orders  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  arranged  by  Dr.  Willan.  To 
explain  this  point  more  fully  and  forcibly, 
lie  placed  the  first  seven  orders  of  Willan 
in  a  new  rotation,  selecting  two  diseases 
as  types  of  each  order,  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  subject,  as  follows : — 

Types. 
C   Urticaria. 


Orders. 
Exanthemata 


k 


2.  BuUee 

3.  Vesicula; 


.  Pustuleo 


^  Erythema. 

(  Erysipelas. 

(  Pomjjholyx. 

f  Eczema. 

^  Herpes. 

("  Ecthyma. 

\  Impetigo. 


e    -n       1  (   Lichen. 

5.  Papulae  I    p^^^ig^ 

r.    o  (    Lepra. 

G.  Squamie  [    Pityriasis. 

7.  Tubercula  f    ^''"^- 

(    Lupus. 

The  first  threeof  these  orders,  viz.,  Exanthe- 
mata, Bulla",  and  Vesicula,  were  described 
as  comprising  for  the  most  part  diseases  of 
i-apid  evolution  or  devcloi)ment ;  the  last 
three,  viz.,  Papula,  Squama,  and  Tuber- 
cula, as  containing  diseases  of  slow  deve- 
lopment ;  the  order  Pustnla-  taking  an  in- 
termediate position  in  this  respect.  On  this 
basis  the  author  proposed  to  establish  a 
theory,  for  the  support  of  which  he  pro- 
duced many  curious  facts  relating  to  the 
artificial  production  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease,  as  well  as  facts  connected 
with  the  development  of  spontaneous 
eruptions. 

The  theory  consisted  in  regarding  erup- 
tions as  defensive  efforts  of  nature,  tending 
either  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  poisonfl, 
or  to  eliminate  them  when  absorbed ; 
those  poisons  or  injurious  agents  which  are 
most  actively  mischievous,  being  most 
rapidly  eliminated  or  repelled :  exciting  the 
blush  {Exanthema),  the  bhster  {Bulla), 
or  the  vesicle  {Vesicula),  those  which  are 
less  rapidly  destructive  exerting  a  slow  and 
feeble  effort  at  elimniation,  as  observable 
in  the  pimple  {Papula),  the  scales 
{Squama),  or  the  tubercle  {Tuberculum)  ; 
while  those  poisons  which  are  of  interme- 
diate intensity  of  action  originate  the 
pustular  fonn  of  eruption. 

Taking  seven  diseases  as  so  many  tyjjes 
of  these  orders  respectively,  the  author 
observed  that  their  average  duration  wlien 
unchecked  by  treatment,  was  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  this  theory  of 
development.     Thus — 

L'rticaria  continues  usually  a  few  hours  only. 

Erysipelas a  few   days. 

Herpes  twice  as  long. 

Ecthyma a  few  weeks. 

Lichen  as  many  months. 

Lepra  as  many  years. 

Lupus  for  the  whole  life. 

Each  eruption  shewing  the  relative  degree 
of  intolerance  of  the  poison  manifested  by 
the  system,  and  thus  becoming  a  signal  of 
danger.  Mr.  Hunt  contended  that  if  this 
theory  prove  to  be  true,  it  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  prognosis,  the  pathulogr/y 
and  the  therapeutics  of  cutaneous  disease  ; 
assisting  the  prognosis  by  determining  how 
long  the  disease  might  be  expected  to  last ; 
the  pathology,  by  pointing  out  the  sudden 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  its  relative  acti- 
vity or  destructive  power ;  the  therapeu- 
tics, by  suggesting  long  perseverance  in 
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one  judicious  plan  of  treatment  in  the  dis- 
eases at  the  bottom  of  the  Hst,  and  by  indi- 
cating some  error  of  treatment  when  the 
cure  of  those  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
chain  does  not  proceed  at  a  rate  corre- 
sponding with  their  natural  rapidity  of 
development. 

These  positions  were  illustrated  by  allu- 
sions to  the  action  of  external  agents  in  the 
production  of  various  eruptions,  as  weU  as 
to  internal  sources  of  cutaneous  disease  ; 
and  among  other  important  facts  it  was 
stated  that,  while  the  diseases  included  in  the 
first  four  or  five  orders  were  producible  by 
external  agents,  with  a  readiness  diminish- 
ing from  above  downwards,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  establish  the  eruptions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  (Lupus,  Acue,  Lepra, 
Psoriasis,  &c.,)  by  any  external  application 
whatever. 

Tlie  aiithor  conchided  by  remarking, 
that  amidst  the  general  obscurity  in  which 
cutaneous  pathology  was  involved,  it  was 
sometimes  a  relief  to  follow  a  faint  and 
feeble  light,  in  the  hope  of  its  leading  to 
further  discoveries  ;  and  that  this  was  the 
highest  character  he  claimed  for  the  obser- 
vations to  which  the  Fellows  had  so  kindly 
listened  on  the  present  occasion. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PAEIS. 
Oct.  7th  and  14th,  185V. 


The  Influence  of  Pregnancy,  the  Puerperal 
Stale,  and  Lactation — uj^on  the  Deve 
lopment  and  Progresi  of  Phthms. 
M.  GrEisoLLE  read,  in  his  own  name,  and 
those  of  MM.  Louis  and  Bricheteau,  a 
report  on  a  work  by  Dr.  Dubreuilh,  of 
Bordeaux.  M.  Grisolle  obser\'ed  that  he 
had,  in  1849,  presented  a  work  which  went 
to  prove  that  pregnancy,  so  far  from  arrest- 
ing the  march  of  phthisis,  tended  to  its 
precipitation ;  that  laboiu*  and  the  puer- 
peral state  do  not  hasten  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, but  prolong  it,  provided  that  the 
disease  is  not  already  far  advanced.  Dr. 
Dubreuilh's  memoir  furnished  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  these  opinions.  In 
the  thirteen  observations  collected  by  M. 
Dubreuilh,  phthisis  had  been  declared 
during  the  three  first  months  of  gestation. 
Four  women  had  been  in  good  health  at 
the  time  of  conception,  whilst  eight  others 
had  presented  more  or  less  definite  symp- 
toms of  disease  for  a  long  time  before. 
Contrary  to  what  would  have  been  looked 
for  on  the  ordinary  ^aew  of  these  cases,  the 
symptoms  of  phthisis,  instead  of  improving, 
became  more  confirmed.  In  no  case  was 
the  alleged  suspensive  power  of  pregnancy 


upon  phthisis  obssrved;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  always  to  perform  the  part  of 
aggravating  that  malady.  According  to 
M.  Grisolle,  the  cases  are  more  comtnoa 
wliere  the  first  signs  of  phthisis  coincide 
with  the  commencement  of  gestation,  than 
where  pregnancy  follows  on  the  fii'st  symp- 
toms of  disease.  Women  in  whom  the 
development  of  phthisis  is  decided  are  less 
disposed  to  become  pregnant.  M.  Dubreuilh 
had  made  the  same  observations.  M.  Dela- 
fond  had  also  noted  a  similar  fact  in  ani- 
mals. Pregnancy  does  not  modify  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  phthisical  disease.  M.  Du- 
breuilh states  tlie  opinion — in  wliich,  how- 
ever, M.  Grrisolle  does  not  concur — that 
in  the  last  week  of  gestation  pregnancy 
interrupts  the  progress  ot  disease.  Excep- 
tional cases  only  are  admitted  by  M.  GnsoUe. 
It  is  rarely,  he  remarks,  that  phthisis,  com- 
plicated with  pregnancy,  oifers  those  re- 
missions or  suspensions  which  occur  ia 
ordinary  phthisis. 

M.  Dubreuilli  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  parturition  and  the  puer])eral 
state  precipitate  the  termination  of  phthisis 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  allowed  by  M.. 
Grisolle,  who  asserts  that,  except  where 
the  disease  is  for  advanced,  an  actual  sus- 
pension of  phthisis  may  follow  on  partu- 
rition. 

Dr.  DuBBEXriXH  has  observed  that  partu- 
rition is  generally  easy  in  phthisical  pa- 
tients ;  at  the  same  time  he  states  that 
lactation  is  attended  with  injury  both  to 
mother  and  child  in  the  phthisical  patient. 

New  Instrument  for  remedying  Malposi- 
tions of  the  Uterus. 
Dr.  Alexis  Faveot  submitted  an  inge- 
nious contrivance,  which  consisted  of  an 
empty  bladder,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  and  when  there  to  be  distended 
with  air  from  another  bladder,  connected 
externally  by  a  tube  and  stopcock  to  the 
former.  By  gradually  filling  the  bladder 
in  the  rectum,  the  displacement,  especially 
retroversion,  is  restored  efiectually,  and 
without  pain. 

Oct.  14th. 

SubsiitidioH  of  lodated  Oil  for  Cod-liver 

Oil. 

M.  Champoulllox  gave  the  following 
results  of  his  experiments : — 

102  phthisical  patients  were  treated  with 
cod-hver  oil.  Of  these,  51  were  in  the  first 
stage  ;  of  wliich  21  were  cured :  37  were  in 
the  second  stage  ;  of  wliich  9  were  cured ; 
3  died  :  14  were  in  the  tliu*d  stage ;  of 
tliese,  6  were  cured  ;  4  died. 

75  other  phthisical  cases  were  treated 
with  iodated  oil.  In  none  of  these  did  any 
amelioration  take  place  :  in  many  the  dis- 
ease was  aggravated. 
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The  Mechamsm  of  Intestinal  Strangwlation. 
by  D'vertictita. 

M.  SIaloaigmv  rend  a  report  on  an  essay 
by  M.  Pixrisc,  in  wliich  the  author  treated 
of  the  strangulation  formed  by  a  diverticu- 
lum having  become  twisted  around  one  or 
more  folds  of  tl»e  intt^slines.  M.  Pariso 
pointed  out  two  forms  of  this  accident, — 
one  in  wliich  a  single  fold  of  a  diverticidum 
causes  strangidation  through  its  estremity 
bccoraing  distended  by  gases,  and  thereby 
preventing  its  liberation.  Tlie  second  va- 
riety consisted  in  a  double  fold  of  a  diverti- 
culum around  the  intestine. 

The  appendices  being  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  the  author  observed 
that  these  strangulations  are  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  right  iliac  region.  AVith 
regard  to  treatment,  the  author  suggested 
the  purcturing  the  end  of  the  diverticulum 
as  a  means  of  relaxing  the  constriction 
after  the  perfonnance  of  gastrotomy. 

Anainia  treated  by  Tramfuaion  of  Blood. 

M.  MoNNiRET  related  a  case  of  anaemia 
occurring  in  a  yoimg  woman,  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  in  whom  the  diseased  condi- 
tion had  arrived  at  its  worst.  The  debility 
was  extreme ;  the  decolouration  of  every 
part  complete ;  and  all  the  usual  signs  of 
a  disordered  circulation  aggravated  in  the 
liigliest  degree.  Tonics  and  fidl  diet  were 
Uacloss.  The  symptoms  became  worse  and 
worse  ;  syncope,  vomiting,  agitation  ;  pulse 
imperceptible  ;  incessaait  urgent  thirst,  &c. 
&c.  In  short,  the  patient  resembled  a 
corpse,  and  death  seemed  imminent. 

jVI.  Monuerct  very  slowly  injected  about) 
three  pints  of  defibrinated  blood, — i.  e.,  tlio 
serosity  and  globules.  The  pulse  i-apidly 
rose,  and  became  fidl.  In  about  ten  hours 
afterwards,  however,  the  improvement  va- 
nished, and  the  patient  sank  rapidly. 

M.  Monnerct  proceeded  to  consider  the 
question,  whether  the  patient's  rapid  death 
■was  owing  to  the  disease  or  to  the  trans- 
fusion. M.  Monnerct  attributed  the  result 
to  the  progress  of  the  anaemia  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  observed  that  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  fluid  injected  was  very 
different  from  living  blood  ;  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  cadaver  of  normal  blood :  the 
foreign  blood  having  but  little  relation  to 
the  vessels  into  which  it  was  forced. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PAEIS. 
Oct.  6,  1851. 

Influence  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerves  and 
Spnial  Cord  upon  the  Dilatation  of  the 
Pupil. 
M.  Julius  Budge,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  and  SI.  Augusts  Waxlee, 


communicated  a  statement  of  their  re- 
searclies  upon  the  nervous  system.  The 
first  part,  now  submitted,  relates  to  the 
action  of  the  cervical  portion  ofthe8ympa« 
thetic  nerve  and  of  a  part  of  the  spintd  cord 
on  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

M.  Waller  had  observed,  a  long  time 
since,  that,  when  a  nerve  is  divided,  the 
distant  portion  becomes  disorganised,  so 
that  the  change  may  be  detected  by  the 
microscope,  wliile  the  central  portion  re- 
tains its  normal  state  during  a  considerable 
period.  Extending  the  same  method  of 
experiment  and  examination  to  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  the  autlior  had  found  tliat  the 
nervous  centre  of  tlie  cervical  sympathetic 
cord  was  in  some  part  below  the  second 
ganglion,  that  the  clirection  of  the  cord  is 
from  below  upwards.  The  division  of  the 
sympathetic  cord  in  the  rabbit  (in  which 
animal  it  is  a  simple  cord),  the  lower  por- 
tion was  always  found  to  have  preserved 
its  integrity,  while  the  upper  portion  waa 
disorganised.  As  the  upper  portion  of  the 
divided  nerves  preseiwe  with  theu'  normal 
structure  the  same  endowments  as  at  the 
time  of  their  division,  the  authors  have 
galvanised  the  inferior  part  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve  without  exciting  any 
pain.  The  same  experiment  performed  on 
the  recently-divided  nerve  had  shown  that 
the  strongest  mechanical  or  galvanic  irrita- 
tion had  failed  to  produce  the  shghtest 
impression.  The  experiments  of  Miiller 
and  other  physiologists  have  proved  that 
the  ganglia  do  not  arrest  tlie  sensitive  im- 
pressions ;  it  remained  only  to  recognise 
the  purely  motor  or  nutritive  function: 
this  has  been  done  by  the  following  expe- 
riments :  — 

Scarcely  had  a  few  revolutions  of  the 
machine  been  made,  than  already  an  enor- 
mous dilatation  of  the  pupd  on  the  same 
side  took  place,  giving  irrefragable  evidence 
of  the  function  of  the  motor  functions  of 
the  sympathetic  cord  of  the  sympathetic. 
This  result,  so  remarkable,  of  galvanising 
either  the  separated  sympathetic  trunk  in 
the  rabbit,  or  the  re-united  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  in  the  dog, 
cat,  &e.,  is  as  invariable  as  contractions  of 
the  Hmb  from  iiTitation  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  experiment  dis- 
covers the  motor  endowment  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck,  it  explains,  also,  the 
cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupQ,  after 
the  section  of  the  nerve,  shown  fii'st  by 
Petit  in  1712,  and  which  has  remained 
until  now  a  barren  fact  in  physiology  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that,  since  irritation  of  this 
nerve  produces  contraction  of  the  pupd, 
the  contraction  after  section  of  the  nerve 
can  only  be  the  result  of  pai-alysis  of  the 
dilator  muscle  of  the  impil,  in  the  same 
manner  that  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of 
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the  hand  leave  the  hand  closed  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexors. 

For  additional  evidence  it  suffices  to 
galvanise  the  third  pair  in  the  rabbit  dur- 
ing life,  or  immediately  after  death.  By 
this  means  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is 
obtained.  In  thus  galvanising  the  sympa- 
thetic and  the  third  pair,  the  alternate 
constriction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
may  be  obtained  as  surely  as  by  the  action 
of  physical  agents. 

In  acting  upon  these  two  nerves,  MM. 
Budge  and  Waller  have  alwajs  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  the  action  of  galvanism 
on  the  former  always  produces  a  gradual 
and  contmued  expansion  of  the  pupil,  which 
occupies  some  moments  in  attainmg  its 
maximum,  like  most  nerves  placed  under 
the  influence  of  the  sympatlietic,  while  the 
return  to  the  original  state  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  dilatation  is  equally  slow.  The 
irritability  of  this  nerve  is  pi-eserved  a  long 
time  after  death.  With  the  third  pair,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  seen  that  the  con- 
traction is  almost  instantaneous,  tliat  the 
return  to  the  former  state  is  equally  sud- 
den, and  that  this  nerve  loses  its  irritability 
after  it  has  been  frequently  excited,  and 
that  after  death  this  property  is  rapidly 
lost. 

In  order  to  reach  the  source  of  the  motor 
power  of  the  sympathetic,  the  authors  had 
galvanised  the  nerve  in  the  rabbit  without 
dividing  it,  merely  isolating  it  from  its  con- 
nections. On  the  first  ganghon,  and  on  the 
entire  cord,  to  the  last  cervical  gang- 
lion, dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  produced. 
Uo  result  followed  the  galvanisation  of  the 
ganglia  or  cord  below  this  point. 

To  ascend  still  higher,  the  spinal  cord  in 
a  rabbit  was  denuded  from  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  dorsal  region  to  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  neck.  On  galvanising  the  mid- 
dle of  the  exposed  portion,  dilatation  of 
the  pupU  was  rapidly  produced.  The  part 
of  the  spinal  cord  possessing  this  property 
■was  that  inclosed  between  the  first  cervical 
and  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  which 
they  have  designated  the  ci/io-s;;j?ia/ centre. 
The  maximum  effect  is  obsei-ved  about 
the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae. 
When  the  two  cervical  sympathetics  are 
intact,  galvanisation  of  the  ciho-spinal 
centre  influences  both  eyes ;  but  when  one 
of  these  is  divided,  dilatation  does  not  take 
place  on  that  side  from  galvanisation  of  the 
centre.  When  both  sympathetics  are  di- 
vided in  the  neck,  the  pupils  of  both  eyes 
remain  undilated.  When  the  spinal  cord 
remains  entire,  galvanisation  of  one  side 
only  produces  dilatation  equally  iu  both 
eyes.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  two  halves  be  separated 
by  pieces  of  glass,  irritation  of  one  side 
affects  only  the  corresponding  eye.     If  the 


cilio- spinal  centre  be  removed  in  its  to- 
tality, and  the  poles  of  the  battery  be 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  dura  mater 
of  the  spinal  canal,  the  power  of  dilating, 
tlie  pupil  is  found  to  be  situated  only  at 
the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

Those  causes  which  diminish  muscular 
irritabihty  after  death  diminish  the  power 
of  the  cilio-spinal  centr'e  over  the  pupUs. 
Cceferis  paribus,  irritation  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row produces  effect  only  immediately  after 
death.  After  death  the  power  over  the 
eye  is  lost  successively  from  the  extremities 
to  the  centre  of  the  cilio-sjjinal  region. 

As  a  sequel  to  these  researches,  the  au- 
thors propose  to  examine  the  influence  of 
the  intra-cranial  portions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  upon 
the  movements  of  the  iris. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 
Oct.  17,  1851, 


T/ie  Treatment  of  Spinal  Curvatures  and 
Thoracic  Deformity  uroduced  by  Disease 
of  the  Pleura  and  Lungs. 
M.  Debout  read  a  report  on  a  work  by  M. 
Pravaz,  m  wliicli  the  author  stated  suc- 
cessful results,  in  these  defonnities,  from 
the  employment  of  compressed  air  baths, 
conjoined  with  special  gymnastics.  Several 
plaster  casts  were  exhibited  in  illustration. 
The  reporter  proposed  that  the  work  by 
M.  Pravaez  be  deposited  in  the  Society's 
archives,  and  the  author  admitted  a  cor- 
responding member. 

M.  Mascaeel  submitted  an  essay  on. 
The  Etiology  of  Tetanus,  which  the  au- 
thor had  traced  in  several  instances  to 
the  influence  of  cold.  The  same  author 
also  related  a  case  of  calculus  in  the  nasal 
fossa-,  the  result  of  an  injury  which  had 
fractured  the  bones,  and  one  portion  had 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  concretion  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  calculus  had 
been  removed,  but  was  not  yet  analysed. 

M.  HuGUiEE  presented  a  specimen  of 
Caries  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  wliich  had 
been  followed  by  disease  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  causing  hernia,  cerebri,  para- 
lysis, and  death. 

M.  GossELiN  related  tlie  case  of  a  man 
who  had  swallowed  a  tobacco-pipe  for  a 
wager  ;  the  pipe  had  caused  great  distur- 
bance of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  u-as 
voided  by  the  rectum,  but  in  its  passage 
through  the  aUmentary  canal  it  had  caused 
inflammatiou  and  ulceration  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent,  that  the  patient  died  five  days  after- 
wards. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Session  1851-52. 


Wb  understand  that  the  several  Com- 
mittees of  this  Society,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate specially  subjects  of  important  gene- 
ral and  scientifie  interest — such  as  "  The 
facts  connected  with  small-pox  and  vacci- 
nation," "  The  condition  of  common  lodg- 
ing houses,"  "  Epidemic  diseases  occurring 
in  hospitals,"  &c.  &c.— are  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries 
assigned  to  them. 

The  new  field  of  special  investigation 
entered  upon  by  the  Epidemiological  So- 
cieiy  is  rich  and  extensive ;  and,  in  order 
that  a  corresponding  harvest  of  important 
results  may  be  gathered  in,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  t!ie  Society  should  receive  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  professiona 
and  general  ))ublic. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
wiU  be  opened  by  an  address  from  Dr. 
Babington. 

The  foUo^ving  are  the  dates  of  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  of  tlie  Epidemiological  So- 
ciety. Half-past  eight  precisely  : — 1851 — 
Monday,  Nov.  3d,  Dec.  1st.  1852— Mon- 
day, Jan.  5tli,  Feb.  2d,  March  1st,  April 
5tli,  May  3d,  .June  7th,  July  5th,  August 
2d.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Koyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  53,  Berners  Street. 


©orrcgponDciuc. 


COEEESPOITDENCE  BETWEEN  DE.  MUBPHT, 
ME.  COOPEE,  AND  DH.  HANKING,  BELA- 
TITE  TO  THE  NOEVTICH  CONSULTATION. 

[  We  have  received  for  publication  from 
Dr.  B.  W.  Murphy,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  Universitv  College,  the  sub- 
joined correspondence,  in  reference  to  a 
case  in  which  he  was  lately  consulted.] 

In  consequence  of  some  misrepresentations 
that  have  been  in  circulation,  respecting  an 
opinion  tliat  I  had  given  on  a  case  at  Nor- 
wich, I  have  been  obliged  in  my  address 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  to  allude 
to  it,  and  to  refer  to  my  correspondence  on 
the  subject  in  support  of  my  statements. 
A  sense  of  duty,  therefore,  obliges  mo 
(although  reluctantly),  to  pubUsh  that 
correspondence,  which  I  now  do  without 


any  further  comment  than  is  necessary  to 
render  it  intelligible. 

May  1st,  1851,  I  received  a  message 
by  electric  telegraph  from  Dr.  Bell  of 
Norwicli,  to  see  with  him  the  case  referred 
to.  Having  consulted  with  him  on  the 
best  course  to  adopt,  I  gave  him,  at  his  re- 
quest, a  certificate  stating  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  its  cause,  as  I  supposed,  and  my 
opinion  of  the  treatment  as  related  to  me. 
Soon  after  my  return  to  London  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  which 
instituted  the  subsequent  correspondence. 

No.  L 

College  Street,  Norwich, 
May  2,   1851. 

Sir, — You  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  sum- 
moned to  Norwich  yesterday  by  a  homoeo- 
pathic practitioner  in  this  city  to  visit  Mrs. 
G.,  who  has  been  a  patient  of  mine  for 
some  years,  whom  I  attended  in  her  last 
labour  about  six  months  ago,  which  was 
accomplished  in  every  way  naturally  and 
satisfactorily,  and  from  which  she  reco- 
vered witliout  an  untoward  symptom,  her 
convalescence  being  more  rapid  than  usual. 
She  has  now  aborted  at  about  the  third 
month,  and  has  expelled  portions  of  a 
placenta  with  numerous  hydatids. 

Will  you  have  the  courtesy  to  inform 
me  if  the  subjoined  certificate  is  a  correct 
copy  of  one  you  gave  as  your  undoubted 
opinion  of  her  case,  and  its  treatment. 
Waiting  your  immediate  reply,  which  I 
shall  esteem  a  favour. 

I  remain,  &c.,   &c., 

W.  CooPEE. 

Copy  of  Certificate. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  G.  has  sufiered  from 
extreme  and  long-continued  haemorrhage, 
the  resvdt  of  an  hydatid  degeneration  of 
the  placenta.  It  seems  to  me  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  may  nave  arisen  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  placenta  retained  after  Mrs. 
G.'s  previous  labour,  wliich  became  thus 
disorganised.  The  treatment  that  has 
been  adopted  was  judicious,  nor  do  I  think 
that  anything  has  been  omitted  that  was 
necessary  for  her  safety.  The  great  danger 
of  such  cases  is  the  difficulty  of  detaching 
the  morbid  mass  from  the  uterus,  as  the 
haemorrhage  that  continues  durmg  the 
separation  may  completely  exhaust  the 
patient  before  it  is  expelled. 

(Signed)     Edwaed  Wji.  Muepht. 

May  1st,  1831. 

12,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
May  3,  1851. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  copy  of  my  written 
opinion  on  Mrs.  G.'s  case  is,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  correct.     I  may  state  that 
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in  the  history  of  her  case  that  I  reeeived, 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  had  been 
necessary  in  Mrs.  G.'s  previous  confine- 
ment to  remove  the  placenta.  I  mention 
this  as  it  does  not  correspond  with  your 
statement  "  that  Mrs.  G.'s  last  labour  was 
acconiphshed  in  every  way  naturally  and 
satisfactorily." 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Tours,  &c., 
Edwabd  W.  Mttepht. 

No.  II. 
College  Street,  Norwich,  May  5, 1851. 

Dear  Sir, — After  your  acknowledgment 
of  the  opinion  given  in  Mrs.  G.'s  case,  in 
your  letter  of  yesterday,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  from  me  again.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  express  my  astonishment  that  you 
should  have  grounded  your  opinion  that  a 
portion  of  placenta  had  been  left  in 
utero  in  Mrs.  G.'s  last  confinement,  upon 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Bell  rather  than  upon 
your  own  judgment,  from  facts  elicited 
from  the  patient  herself,  or  her  friends  ; 
and,  still  further,  supposing  such  had  been 
the  case,  which  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
admit,  that  you  should  have  ventured  an 
opinion  that  has  reflected  discredit  on  the 
practitioner  in  attendance  at  that  time. 

It  is  my  intention  in  my  present  com- 
munication to  deal  merely  with  the  part  of 
your  written  opinion  which  speaks  of  the 
cause  of  my  patient's  present  disease. 
Neither  myself,  nor  any  of  my  professional 
brethren  whom  I  have  consulted,  believe 
your  opinion  to  be  based  upon  a  sound 
principle.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a  few 
further  particulars,  which  you  may  possibly 
not  have  been  acquainted  with. 

Mrs.  G.  once  menstruated  in  the  usual 
■way  after  her  last  confinement,  which  took 
place  six  months  ago ;  from  which  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  to  be  out  of  bed,  attending  upon 
her  dying  infant. 

She  supposed  herself  about  four  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy  when  attacked  by 
her  present  illness.  Since  you  were  con- 
sulted by  Dr.  Bell,  a  blighted  but  distinctly 
recognizable  embryo  had  been  expelled 
from  the  uterus,  and  before  her  present 
attack  the  mamma;  became  flaccid  and  small. 
Did  not  the  alteration  in  the  mammce  mark 
the  period  when  the  ovum  became  blighted.? 

Do  not  the  above  facts  disprove  the  idea 
of  the  present  hydatidous  affection  having 
depended  upon  a  portion  of  placenta  left 
behind  ijt  the  previous  confinement  ? 

Could  she  have  had  a  rapid  and  favour- 
able recovery,  have  gone  into  society,  have 
menstruated  once  in  a  hesilthy  and  natural 
way,  if  anything  had  been  loft  iu  utero  six 
months  ago  ? 


Is  pregnancy  compatible  with  a  portioa 
of  the  placenta  of  the  previous  labour  be- 
coming hydatified  ? 

Do  not  hydatids  more  frequently  origi- 
nate in  a  blighted  ovum,  and  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  form  in  an  unimpregnat-ed  State  P 

As  my  professional  reputation  is  some- 
what at  stake,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
hesitate  to  weigh  these  questions,  and 
favour  me  with  an  answer,  even  if  it  be  to 
the  subversion  of  your  former  opinion, 
I  am,  sir,  yoxirs  obediently, 

W.  CooPEE. 
To  E.  W.  Murphy,  Esq.,  M.D. 

13,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  ^uare^ 
May  7,  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  reflect  discredit 
upon  the  pi*actitioner  in  attendance  upon 
Mrs.  G.,  in  her  last  confinement.  I  am 
sure  your  knowledge  and  experience  m  the 
practice  of  midwifery  must  convmce  you 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  retention  of 
the  placenta  may  take  place  after  delivery 
so  as  to  reqiure  rem.oval,  and  that  an  ad- 
herent portion  may  be  left  behind  in  the 
uterus,  and  yet  the  practitioner  be  in  no  way 
to  blame  for  such  a  result.  I  thought  h, 
probable  such  might  have  happened  in 
Mrs.  G.'s  case,  and  that  the  retained  por- 
tion became  the  nucleus  of  future  disease. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  acquit  m& 
of  any  intention  to  reflect  upon  you. 

With  regard  to  the  astonishment  you 
express  that  I  slioidd  have  grounded  ray 
opinion  upon  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bell, 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  my  pi-actice  in 
consultation  to  receive  the  history  of  the 
case  from  the  gentleman  in  attendance. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  decline  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  on  the  other  points 
touched  upon  in  yom*  letter,  as,  having  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  you  state, 
it  woidd  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Dr.  Bell 
might  just  as  readily  express  astonishment 
that  I  should  have  adopted  your  statement 
as  you  have  done  with  regard  to  his.  I 
may,  however,  mention  that  when  I  saw 
her,  she  was  considerably  larger  than  at 
that  period.  The  fundus  was  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis,  and  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  double  that  size 
before  the  hydatids  had  been  expelled.  I 
have  not  in  my  recoUectiou  any  case  of  four 
months'  pregnancy  in  which  the  uterus 
was  so  large,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
disease  of  the  chorion  increases  so  rapidly 
as  to  produce  such  an  affect  in  so  short  a 
time.  However,  this  ie  merely  matter  of 
opuiion. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  believe  tliat 
I  had  no  intention  what^ever  to  attacJi 
blame  to  you,  nor  did  I  imagine  that  the 
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opinion  which  I  had  given  woiild  be  so 
interpreted. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Yours  very  tnily, 

Edwahd  W.  Mtthpht, 

No.  ni. 

Norwich,  May  8,  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  this  morning 
appears  to  mo  to  be  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  your  reason  for  giving 
the  opuiion  you  did  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  present  disease.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  must  feel  tliat  opinion  to 
Lave  been  somewhat  hastily  formed.  You 
speak  ambiguously  of  the  uterus  beuig 
larger  at  the  time  of  yom*  visit  than  you 
could  account  for,  and  therefore  the  only 
inference  I  can  draw  is,  that  you  still  ad- 
here to  the  idea  of  a  portion  of  the  placenta 
being  retained  at  the  previous  confinement, 
and  that  the  hydatid  growth  was  of  six 
months'  duration  instead  of  four.  I  feel 
you  must  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  ac- 
ciu-acy  of  the  facts  I  have  presented  to 
your  notice  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  case,  or  you  would  not  otill  retain  such 
a  notion.  Sm-ely  it  is  impossible  that  the 
patient  skoidd  have  recovered  her  confine- 
ment so  rapidly,  have  menstruated  once 
regularly,  and  have  conceived  again  with 
an  hydatid  gi-owth  of  nearly  two  months 
in  her  uterus.  Excuse  me  if  I  now  say  a 
few  words  on  the  second  part  of  your 
opinion  on  the  case  as  to  the  judicious 
treatment  piu*sued  by  Dr.  Bell  and  his 
friend. 

Yesterday  three  weeks  was  the  fu'st  time 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Bell  was  sought  in  this  case. 
Mrs.  Gr.  had  then  upon  lier  a  sliglit  uterine 
discharge,  and  believed  herself  thi'eatened 
with  abortion ;  her  symptoms  varied  but 
little  until  Monday,  28th  May  (April?) 
when,  upon  Dr.  BeU  making  an  examina- 
tion per  vaginam,  she  was  t-old  she  had  a 
polypus  of  the  womb,  and  must  imdergo 
an  operation ;  but  on  Tuesday  he  said 
that  it  was  a  false  conception,  and  upon 
an  accession  of  uterine  pains  considerable 
attempts  were  made  at  the  dilatation  of 
the  uterus  by  means  of  an  instrument,  and 
persevered  in  without  success  until  the 
pain  could  no  longer  be  borne.  On  Wed- 
nesday, Dr.  Bell,  becoming  rather  alanned, 
sought  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Mr. 
M'Evoy  ;  it  was  then  perceived  that  some 
hydatidous  placenta  was  being  expelled, 
and  after  many  hours  of  external  and  in- 
ternal manipulation,  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  uterus,  which  I  beheve  was  sub- 
mitted to  your  inspection,  and  which  I 
have  now  in  my  possession,  was  expelled. 
Pardon  me  if  I  express  my  belief  that  you 
were  acquainted   only  partially  with  the 


I  treatment  of  this  case,  as  you  ooidd  not 
have  justified  such  an  amount  of  manual 
interference  without  any  alarming  lucmorr* 
hage  or  exhaustion  to  warrant  it.  If  there 
was  any  amount  of  lia»morrhage  where 
were  the  means  taken  to  restrain  it  ?  No 
plug — no  cold  alfusion  was  used — No !  to 
take  the  patient's  own  words,  there  was  no 
more  Hooding  than  she  shoidd  have  had 
after  an  ordinaiy  labour.  The  first  ex- 
amination, made  by  Dr.  Copeman  and  my- 
self, discovered  an  os  uteri  irregularly 
ddatcd,  tumefied,  and  ragged.  The  vagina 
intensely  hot,  and  painfid  to  the  touch ; 
and  the  jiaticnt  with  a  pulse  of  180  as  near 
as  it  could  be  counted,  with  a  putrid  mass 
still  within  the  utci-us.  As  I  feel  the  tone 
of  both  your  letters  impUed  a  degree  of 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  history 
I  have  given  you  of  this  case,  and  as  I 
dare  say  it  varies  some  little  from  that  you 
received  from  Dr.  BeU,  I  thought  it  better 
to  substantiate  my  report  by  forwarding 
you  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement.  The 
version  of  the  case  given  by  Dr.  Bell,  and 
liis  treatment  of  it,  woidd  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  me  (notwithstanding  the 
mal  aninii  he  has  displayed  in  delighting 
— as  my  patient  relates — in  reverting  con- 
stantly to  the  management  of  the  prac- 
titioner at  the  last  confinement),  had  it  not 
been  jvistified  by  so  good  an  authority  as 
yourself. 

I  am,  sir, 

Youi-s  very  trulv, 

W.  COOPEE. 

12,  Hem:ietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
May  13,  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  my  letter  has 
not  given  you  the  satisfaction  you  desired. 
I  beg  to  repeat  that  my  opinion  in  Mrs. 
G.'s  case  was  not  hastily  fonned.  I  men- 
tioned what  the  nature  of  her  disease  was, 
the  danger  which  attended  it,  and  what 
seemed  to  me,  from  the  history  I  received, 
its  probable  cause.  That  account  is  at 
variance  in  many  points  with  that  which 
you  have  sent  me,  and  so  far  as  my  opinion, 
was  founded  upon  Mrs.  G.'s  previous  his- 
tory, its  correctness  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  account  which  I  received. 
If  the  placenta  were  retained,  if  it  were 
removed,  if  an  adherent  portion  were  left 
behind,  then  it  seems  to  me  probable  that 
such  was  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  no  such  thing  occurred, 
then,  of  course,  it  could  not  be,  and  we 
must  endeavoiu-  to  explain  it  by  supposing 
that  the  ovum  which  entered  the  uterus 
after  the  last  menstrual  period  became 
diseased,  and  that  this  morbid  growth, 
was  the  result,  which  increased  so  rapidly 
as  to  enlarge  the  uterus  to  the  size  it 
usually  is  at  sis  months  gestation.     Such 
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may  have  been  the  ease,  and  if  so  I  was  in 
error  in  assigning  retention  of  the  placenta 
as  its  probable  cause.  But  I  am  sure  you 
must  perceive  that,  when  I  give  an  opinion 
upon  facts  of  which  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge,  I  must  be  guided  by  the  evi- 
dence I  receive,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
great  injustice  to  Dr.  Bell  to  take  your 
statement  of  these  facts,  without  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  justifying  himself. 
I  am  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  creating 
discord  among  my  professional  brethren, 
and  consequently  I  have  declined  to  discuss 
with  you  these  particulars,  neither  have  I 
had  any  communication  with  Dr.  Bell  on 
the  subject.  So  far  as  my  opinion  is 
foimded  upon  previous  history,  its  accu- 
racy depends  upon  the  correctness  of  that 
historj'. 

There  are,  however,  some  facts  that  liave 
come  under  my  notice,  upon  which  I  can 
speak.  I  made  an  examination  of  the 
uterus  in  Mrs.  G.'s  case,  and  I  neither 
found  "  the  os  tincse  tumefied  and  ragged," 
nor  "  the  vagina  hot  and  painful,"  nor 
any  "  putrid  mass  in  the  uterus."  The 
mass  was  an  hydatid  chorion,  which  was  not 
putrid,  and  part  of  wliich  had  been  thrown 
off.  Tlie  lady  had  certainly  a  very  rapid 
pulse,  the  pidse  of  hsemorrhagic  exhaustion, 
and  it  was  most  desirable  for  her  safety  that 
the  whole  should  be  expelled.  Dr.  Bell's 
treatment  {which  was  not  homoeopathtc), 
was  entirely  directed  to  that  object.  You 
are  aware  that  manual  efforts  are  some- 
times made  to  remove  an  hydatid  mass, 
knowing  that  whatever  pain  may  be  caused 
it  is  fully  compensated  by  the  complete 
arrest  of  the  ha3morrhage.  Wlien  I  saw 
Mrs.  G.  the  hsemorrhage  had  ceased,  but 
she  was  so  exhausted,  her  pulse  so  rapid, 
her  countenance  so  bloodless,  that  it  was 
evident  hsemorrhage  had  been  gomg  on  for 
some  time.  She  had  just  the  appearance 
which  this  disease  always  presents,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequently  repeated  dis- 
charges to  which  it  gives  rise.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, some  difficulty  in  understanding  your 
assertion  that  there  was  no  alarming 
hsemorrliagc  until  the  30tlx  April. 

With  regard  to  the  manual  efforts  said 
to  be  used  by  Dr.  Bell,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  justify  "  the  exertion  of  extreme 
force  upon  the  body  from  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  till  one  in  the  morning 
of  the  next, "  but  you  will  pardon  me  in 
expressing  any  opinion  on  tliese  points, 
without  having  also  Dr.  Bell's  statements 
of  these  facts. 

I  wish  at  present,  that  you  would  con- 
sider tliis  communication  to  be  made  to  you 
in  confidence,  as  I  have  not  written  to  Dr. 
Bell,  and  am  extremely  unwilling  to  do  so, 
because  it  must  have  an  effect  that  is 
extremely    injurious    among    professional 


men,  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  useful 
purpose  can  be  accomphshed  by  it.  If, 
however,  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  at 
once  communicate  with  Dr.  Bell,  and  learn 
from  him  liis  explanation  of  the  statement 
you  have  forwarded.  With  regard  to  the 
opinion  I  have  given,  I  see  no  reason  to 
alter  anything  that  I  have  said,  but  merely 
to  explain  that  in  stating  a  probable  cause 
of  the  disease,  I  must  be  guided  by  the 
account  I  receive,  and  either  of  those, 
yours,  or  Dr.  Bell's,  would  be  sufficient  for  . 
the  purpose. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yom's  truly, 
Edwaed    W.   Muepht. 

[These  letters  refer  to  a  statement  to 
which  I  shall  presently  allude.  Mr. 
Cooper  did  not  wait  my  reply,  but  hastened 
up  to  London,  and  I  regret  that  he  chd  not 
think  proper  to  call  upon  me,  which  one 
would  suppose  to  be  a  natural  course  ;  not 
doing  so  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  animus 
that  guided  him,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  special  object 
of  his  visit  was  to  obtain  certificates  from 
other  professional  men  to  prove  that  my 
opinion  coidd  not  be  correct ;  that  it  was  in 
fact  a  pathological  blunder.  If  this  be 
true,  it  shows  Mr.  Cooper's  desire  rather 
to  attack  me  than  to  accept  any  explana- 
tion that  I  could  offer  him,  and  will  justify 
the  suspicions  which  the  tone  of  his  cor- 
respondence excited.  After  a  few  days  I 
received  the  following  note : — ] 

No.  IV. 

10,  Fenchurch  Buildings. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  communication  of  the 
12th  inst.  did  not  reach  me  till  yesterday, 
having  left  Norwich  for  London  on  that 
day.  The  assertion  of  Dr.  BeU  as  to  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  G-.'s  present  disease,  and 
your  confirmation  of  its  extreme  proba- 
bility, has  had  so  prejudicial  an  effect  on 
my  professional  reputation,  that  /  am  in- 
duced to  bring  the  matter  before  the  pro- 
fession generally.  I  must,  therefore,  beg 
of  you  to  make  any  communication  you 
may  think  right  with  Dr.  Bell  upon  the 
subject,  and  consider  that  all  correspon- 
dence which  you  may  have  the  courtesy  to 
hold  with  me  must  be  done  without  any 
confidential  reserve. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
William  Coopeb. 

The  letter  No.  3  inclosed  a  statement 
which  charged  Dr.  Bell  and  another  gentle- 
man with  "  having  attempted  to  dilate  the 
womb  by  means  of  an  instrument,"  and 
with  having  used  extreme  force  ujjon  the 
body  of  Mrs.  G."  Tliis  was  certified  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.     Being  forwarded  to  Dr. 
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Bell,  I  roceivod  from  him  another  etatc- 
meiit  of  a  very  different  kind,  in  whieh  Dr. 
Bell's  treatment  is  sjiven  in  detail,  but  no 
mention  made  of  any  instrument  being 
used.  This  was  also  attested  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  following  words  : — "  The  above 
is  wliat  I  believe  to  be  a  true  statement  of 
the  case  of  my  beloved  wife  as  it  came 
uiider  mj'  own  observation ;  and  I  take 
thi«  opportunity  of  saying  that  whatever 
may  be  tlie  opinion  of  any  concerning  the 
medical  ti-cntment  which  lias  been  followed 
by  those  who  have  had  the  case  under  their 
care,  I  feel  under  the  deepest  obligation  to 
Dr.  Bell  for  his  most  disinterested  care  and 
kindness  ;  and  I  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  belief  that,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  exist,  I  have  the 
greatest  cause  for  thankfulness  to  all  the 
niediial  gentlemen  concerned,  whose  sincere 
object  has,  I  beUeve,  been  to  be  instru- 
mental under  God  in  restoring  my  dear 
wife  to  me."  The  two  statements  appeared 
to  me  contradictory  and  irreconcdeablc. 

Expectmg  from  Mr.  Cooper  some  pubHc 
statement  of  his  case,  I  was  surprised  to 
read  in  the  Lancet,  May  17th,  an  anony- 
mous letter,  making  an  attack  upon  Dr. 
Bell  and  me.  This  letter  was  inserted  in 
the  leading  article,  which  contained  very 
severe  strictures.  To  this  attack  I  replied, 
May  31st.  My  letter  called  forth  others, 
and  among  them  one  fi-om  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  had  evidently  been  under  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  my  meaning  when  I 
stated  in  that  letter  that  the  documents 
sent  to  me  were  "  contradict orj-  and  irre- 
concileable."  In  reply,  I  forwarded  to  the 
Lancet  copies  of  the  dociunents,  with  an 
explanation  ;  but  that  joinmal  concluded 
the  correspondence  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner it  was  commenced.  A  fragment  of  the 
letter  I  had  written  in  explanation  was 
inserted  ;  but  the  chief  part,  and  the  whole 
of  the  documents  sent,  were  omitted, 
stating  that  "  This  correspondence  cannot 
be  continued  :  it  has  already  diverged  into 
questions  quite  distinct  from  the  object 
which  led  to  its  introduction  in  our  cohanus. 
On  the  questions  raised,  we  believe  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  in  the  profession. 
—Ed.  L." 

Notwithstanding  this  determination,  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Ranking  was  inserted  among 
the  notices  from  correspondents,  Sept.  20, 
1851.  Tins  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  corre- 
spondence, not  through  the  pages  of  the 
Lancet,  but  privately.  I  learned  from  it 
many  particulars  with  which  1  was  un- 
acquanited  ;  but  bemg  informed  of  them,  I 
now  feci  it  my  duty  to  place  the  whole  cor- 
respondence before  the  profession. 

Dr.  Banking's  letter  to  the  Lancet  was 
as  follows  : — 


No.  V. 

Sir, — I  am  anxious,  by  the  lielp  of  your 
page:*,  to  inquire  of  i)r.  Murphy  wlu-ther 
he  still  adliercs  to  the  opinion  expci  s.-icd  in 
his  certificate,  given  in  a  late  luil'urtunate 
case,  that  a  portion  of  placenta  remaining 
in  utero  after  a  labour  is  ca])able  of  under* 
going  hydatid  degeneration  ? 

I  hope  Dr.  Murphy  will  excuse  my  asking 
him  this  question,  as  I  am  now  pi-eparing 
a  report  on  midwifery  for  the  next  volume 
of  the  "  Half- Yearly  Abstract,"  and  am, 
unwilhng  to  give  further  publicity  to  an 
opinion  so  opposed  to  that  of  all  eminent 
obstetric  authorities  as  emanathig  from  a 
lecturer  on  midwifery,  without  first  ascer- 
taining that  such  are  Dr.  Mm-phy's  real 
sentiments. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yoiu:  obedient  servant, 
W.  H.  Banking. 

12,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Sept.  25,  1851. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  been  absent  from 
London,  I  did  not  see  yoiu*  letter  to  the 
Lancet  until  some  days  after  its  publica- 
tion. That  joiu-ual  had  professed  some 
time  since  to  close  the  correspondence  oix 
"the  Norwich  Considtation  ;"  and  I  shall 
not  reopen  it  by  replying,  through  its  pages, 
to  you.  Nevertheless,  as  my  silence  might 
be  erroneously  interpreted,  I  send  you  these 
few  Imes  to  correct  what  seems  to  me  a 
misapprehension  on  your  part. 

The  question  to  decide  is  not  precisely 
as  you  have  put  it— viz.,^ "  Whether  a  por- 
tion of  placenta  remaining  in  utero  after 
labour  is  capable  of  undergong  hydatid 
degeneration? — but  whether  a  placenta, 
having  before  labour  undergone  that  change, 
and  being  in  consequence  morbidly  adhe- 
rent to  the  uterus,  is  capable,  alter  deli- 
very, of  continuing  the  disease  in  the  por- 
tion retained  ?  I  do  not  perceive  anv 
impossibility  in  this,  although  I  am  quite 
aware  that  a  retained  portion  of  a  placenta 
otherwise  healthy  could  not  do  so.  The 
cases  of  this  disease  are  so  scattered,  and 
their  histories  so  imperfectly  related,  tiiat 
it  is  difficult  to  quote  a  case  in  illustration  j 
but  that  such  a  cause  of  hydatids  had  been 
ascertained,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  Den- 
man,  Biu-ns,  and  other  writers  of  practical 
experience,  have  mentioned  a  retained  por- 
tion of  placenta  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
hydatids.  Such  an  opinion  is  not,  there- 
fore, so  opposed  to  that  of  "all  eminent 
obstetrical  authorities,"  as  you  imagine. 

In  applying  these  observations  to  the  case 
upon  which  I  was  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion,  from  the  history  of  the  case 
which  was  given  me,  and  the  great  size  of 
uterus,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  Vfus probable 
tliat  u  retained  portion   of    a   previously 
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hydatid  placenta,  which  it  was  impossible 
completely  to  remove,  caused  the  subsequent 
Byiuptouis.  lu  statmg  a  probable  cause  it 
■was  not  intended  to  exclude  other  possible 
causes ;  the  opinion  that  I  formed  rested 
on  the  facts  placed  before  me.  So  far,  then, 
as  the  genersd  question  is  concerned,  "  my 
real  sentiments  "  are — 

let. — That  it  possible  that  a  child  may 
be  bom  at  the  full  term  and  yet  the  placenta 
undergo  hydatiform  degeneration. 

2nd. — That  such  placenta  can  seldom  be 
completely  removed. 

3].cl. —  ihat  it  is  probable  the  retained 
portion  may  continue  the  disease. 

4th. — That  the  usual  com-se  of  hydatid 
degeneration  being  the  destruction  of  the 
ovum  before  it  attains  matm'ity,  abortion  is 
generally  the  result. 

I  am  sure  you  must  perceive  that  with 
such  sentiments  my  stated  opinion  could 
not  bear  the  interpretation  given  to  it,  or 
that  I  in  any  way  intended  to  cast  a  re- 
flection on  Mr.  Cooper's  practice  or  treat- 
ment. I  also  trust  that  you  will  admit  tliat 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
me  are  uncalled  for. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 
Yours  truly, 
E.  W.  Mtjephy, 

No.  VI. 

Norwich,  Oct.  7851. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  the  favor 
of  your  note  this  morning,  but  cannot  feel 
that  the  points  on  which  I  was  anxious  to  be 
informed  have  been  quite  satisfactorily 
answered. 

You  will  excuse  my  repeating  the  question. 
Whether  a  portion  of  placenta  retained  after 
labour  canundergohydatiddegeneration? not 
whether  a  portion  of  ah-eady  hydatigenized 
placenta  remaining  can  further  develope : 
because  in  the  case  alluded  to,  even  grfinting 
(which  no  one  here  does)  that  a  portion  of 
placenta  was  left  at  all  by  Mr.  Cooper,  that 
gentleman  is  prepared  to  swear  on  oath  that 
the  placenta  removed  was  in  every  respect 
healthy.  The  fact,  therefore,  which  you 
have  countenanced  when  you  gave  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Gladstone's 
symptoms  arose  from  a  portion  of  after- birth 
left  in  utero  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  that  a 
portion  of  healthy  placenta  may  remain  and 
become  afterwards  hydatid.  Another  ques- 
tion I  ought  to  have  put  is.  Do  you  consider 
that  with  a  portion  of  placenta  remaining 
in  utero,  fresh  impregnation  could  take  place 
within  six  or  eight  weeks  ?  Perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  there  was  a  fresh  impreg- 
nation, for  you  admit  you  were  obliged  to 
rest  upon  the  dictum  of  ithe  homoeopath  Bell, 
but  I  asBXu^  you  that  ssuch  was  the  case, 
and  the  bhghted  fcetue  was  distinctly  seen 


in  the  midst  of  the  hydatid  masses.  You 
have  therefore  virtually  given  the  profession 
the  opinion  that  not  only  can  retained  pla- 
centa become  hydatid,  but  fresh  impreg- 
nation can  take  place,  and  the  new  placental 
structure  also  become  similarly  transformed. 

When  I  say  all  the  profession  is  against 
you,  I  mean  that  Mr.  Cooper  possesses 
certificates  from  almost  every  physician  of 
eminence  in  London,  as  well  as  from  several 
elsewhere,  all  of  wliich  are'  decidedly  op- 
posed to  your  presumed  opinion.  I  trusfc 
you  will  not  deem  me  impertinent  in  asking 
you  to  reconsider  the  opinion  you  gave  Dr. 
Bell ;  by  it  you  have  not  only  bolstered  up 
the  reputation  of  a  homoeopath,  but  flown 
in  the  face  of  all  honourable  practioners,  as 
weU  as  injured  the  reputation  of  a  highly 
respectable  and  intelligent  siu-geon.  That 
it  has  reaUy  done  the  latter  I  beg  to  assure 
you  is  the  case ;  your  opinion  has  been 
repeatedly  hawked  about  amid  the  small 
gossip  of  the  tea-table,  and  is  the  only  sup- 
port which  can  be  adduced  in  favom-  of  the 
treatment  pursued  in  this  most  lamentable 
case. 

Allow  me  to  sav,  that  by  arpvisal  or  expla- 
nation of  your  opinion  yoii  might  regain  the 
position  you  are  well  nigh  losing  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  profession.  At  the  Brighton, 
meeting  I  was  suiTOunded  by  parties  anxious 
to  hear  about  the  Grladstone  case,  and  the 
condemnation  of  your  share  in  it  was  uni- 
versal, and  given  in  language  which  augm-ed 
ill  for  the  favour  in  which  you  would  be  re- 
garded for  the  future.  Beheve  me,  I  write  m. 
good  part,  for  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  acquamtance,  the  character  you 
bear  for  amiabiUty  and  uprightness  of  m- 
tention  render  me  anxious  that  you  should 
not  in  such  a  cause  allow  your  name  to  be 
tarnished  as  it  has  been. 

I  remaui,  dear  sir, 
Yours  tndy, 

W.  H.  Kaitking. 

12,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Oct.  3,  1851. 

Dear  Su*, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your 
note,  and  have  only  to  regret  that  my  th-st 
con-espondence  upon  Mrs.  Gladstone's  case 
had  not  been  with  you  rather  than  Mr. 
Cooper.  I  have  no  hesitat'on  in  answering 
both  your  questions.  With  regard  to  the 
fust,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  portion  of 
healthy  placenta  retained  after  labour  can 
undergo  hydatid  degeneration,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  so  clear  about  a  placenta  that  had 
previously  undergone  that  change,  if  a  por- 
tion be  left  behind  in  the  uterus.  In  Mrs. 
G.'s  case  I  was  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  it  after  her  delivery,  that  she 
complained  of  painful  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  left  side,  which  continued  afterwards, 
and  that  her  child  had  only  lived  a  fortnight. 
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Putting  all  these  facts  together,  I  inferred 
that  the  placeuta  was  morbidly  adherent  iii 
her  last  confinement  in  consequence  of  this 
disease,  and  that  it  continued  after  her  de- 
livery progressively  to  show  itself.  In  stating 
a  rrlained  portion  of  placenta  as  a  cause,  I 
cannot  perceive  wliy  I  shoidd  be  understood 
to  mean  a  healthy  phicenta  :  /  did  not  so 
rtate  it.  The  very  assumed  fact  that  a  por- 
tion was  left  behind  j)resunies  it  to  have  been 
morbid,  because,  unless  with  very  ignorant 
persons,  no  portion  of  a  healthy  placenta 
could  be  left  behind ;  wliile,  on  the  otiicr 
hand,  the  most  adroit  practitioner  cannot 
always  completely  remove  one  tliut  is  mor- 
bid. The  only  (hfTercnce  between  this  and 
other  cases  of  morbid  adhesion  was  my  sus- 
picion that  the  morbid  cause  was  hydatids. 
In  making  this  statement  I  never  for  one 
moment  intended  to  cast  any  reflection 
upon  Mr.  Cooper's  treatment ;  I  stated  so 
to  him,  and  would  willingly  have  given  him 
any  explanation  of  my  certificate  to  remove 
such  an  erroneous  impression. 

He,  however,  seemed  much  more  anxious 
to  convict  me  of  an  obvious  mistake, — to 
prove  that  the  cause  which  I  assigned  coidd 
not  exist,  and,  as  I  perceive,  lias  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  obtain  tlie  collective  opi- 
nion of  the  jirofession  against  me,  by  plac- 
ing before  them  what  is  really  not  the 
question.  You  will  not  be  surprised  that 
I  should  feci  such  a  course  as  tliis  perfectly 
uncalled  for  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  I 
am  conscious  that  my  certificate,  if  perfectly 
true,  could  cast  no  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Cooper  ;  as  I  have  given  him  every  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  any  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  might  exist  by  an  explanation 
of  my  meaning ;  and  as,  further,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  my  opinion  was  to  reinstate 
Mr.  Cooper  by  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Bell,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  what  respect 
he  is  an  aggrieved  person  ;  still  less  can  I 
understand  his  right  to  adopt  such  a  pre- 
text in  order  to  make  the  appeal  to  the 
profession  he  has  done,  or  to  make  use  of 
my  name  in  a  manner  so  unwarrantable. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  my 
reply  is  equally  easy.  I  do  not  beheve  that 
a  portion  of  placenta  could  remain  in  the 
uterus  together  with  a  subsequent  ovum, 
or  that  a  fresh  impregnation  could  take 
place  while  it  was  there.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  any  evidence  of  abortion  existing 
in  Mrs.  G.'s  case,  there  could  have  been  no 
diseased  placenta  in  the  uterus  at  the  same 
time.  Every  proof  of  abortion  negatives 
th  probable  cause  that  I  assigned  :  these 
proofs,  however,  were  subsequently  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Cooper.  When  I  saw- 
lie  patient  there  was  only  evidence  that  an 
hydatid  mass  existed  in  the  uterus.  I 
could  not  find  any  portion  of  the  mem- 
branes, unless,  indeed,,  a  fragment  of  an 


hydatid  chorion,   so  thick  tliat  it  looked 
more  like  placenta. 

Permit  me  agjiin  to  express  my  surprise 
that  such  an  erroneoue  interpretation  of 
my  certificate  should  be  given  as  to  make 
it  signify  that  "  I  have  virtually  given  the 
profession  the  opinion  tiiat  not  only  a  re- 
tained placenta  became  hydatid,  but  tliat 
fresh  impregnation  can  take  place  and  the 
new  placental  structure  also  became  simi- 
larly transformed."  There  is  nothing  in 
my  certificate  to  warrant  such  a  meaning. 
In  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cooper  I 
distinctly  pointt>d  out  my  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing that  Mrs.  G.  was  pregnant  when  I  saw 
her,  on  the  assumption  that,  if  she  were 
so,  the  cause  could  not  have  been  what  I 
stated. 

When  so  many  errors  have  been  made  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  whole  profession 
should  be  against  me.  I  only  trust  that 
you  will  act  as  I  am  persuaded  your  sense 
of  justice  wUl  dictate;  that  you  will  use  your 
best  endeavour  to  correct  these  erroneous 
impression,  and  remjve  the  odium  that,  as 
I  understand  from  you,  has  been  most  un- 
fau'ly  cast  upon  me. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  evi- 
dently friendly  observations.  I  beg  you  to 
beUeve  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to 
my  feelings  than  "  to  bolster  up  the  repu- 
tation of  a  homoeopath."  I  never  in  my 
life  gave  any  countenance  to  irregular  prac- 
titioners. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Bell,  I  know  nothing 
of  him  more  than  that  he  was  quaUfied  to 
practise.  In  my  intercourse  with  liim  I 
found  him  m  every  respect  a  gentleman. 
WTien  I  met  him  I  did  not  know  he  was  a 
homcBopath  ;  and,  in  our  subsequent  con- 
versation, all  that  I  could  leam  of  his  ho- 
moeopathic tendencies  was  that  he  some- 
times adopted  it.  Dr.  Bell  saemed  to  me 
to  be  just  in  the  same  position  as  some  of 
our  most  respectable  men  here,  nibbhng  at 
homoeopathy  but  afraid  to  bite.  I  had  no 
way  of  judging  of  his  merits  or  demerits 
except  through,  the  press  or  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  the  spirit  of  animosity  was  such  thai; 
I  did  not  feel  authorised  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions of  either  without  a  more  certaia 
knowledge  of  him. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Edwabd  W.  MPBPHir. 


ItEDICAi  JBENETOLENT   FUND. 

Sir, — AUow  me  a  small  space  in  your 
excellent  journal,  first  to  thaiik  you  for  the 
kind  notice  you  have  taken  of  the  Medical 
Benevolent  Fimd,  and  then  to  append  one 
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or  t\ro  observations  with  regard  to  its 
working.  As  respects  the  donation  fund 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  year  1849-50 
was  one  of  special  appeal,  in  which  a  great 
and  successful  effort  was  made  to  bring 
the  donation  fund  up  to  £2,000, — the  sum 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum 
to  be  reached  before  the  income  arising 
from  that  fund  could  be  expended  upon 
annuities.  On  July  1st,  1850,  upwards  of 
£2,150  had  been  invested,  and  four  an- 
nuities were  granted  on  the  1st  of  the 
subsequent  November.  It  was,  however, 
to  be  expected,  that  this  special  and  urgent 
appeal  would  cease,  and  therefore  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  much  should 
tave  been  received  in  donations  in  tlie 
following  year.  But,  as  you  justly  remark, 
the  prosperity  of  the  fund  must  depend 
upon  its  annual  subscriptions ;  and  it  is 
Tery  agreeable  to  remark,  that  for  the  last 
five  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  a 
considerable  annual  increase,  both  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  and  in  the  number 
of  subscribers,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  hope 
for  futurity,  as  well  as  matter  for  con- 
gratulation to  those  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  purely  charitable 
institution.  But,  sir,  you  remark  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  preseut  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  members  of  the 
profession ;  and  you  justly  enquire  into 
the  cause,  asking — "  Is  it  that  there  is 
indifference  to  the  cause  of  chai'ity — that 
there  is  an  objection  to  tliis  mode  of  dis- 
pensing it — or  that  the  annual  claims  on 
mechcal  practitioners  fi-om  other  causes  are 
already  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  the 
majority  of  them  from  listening  to  an  ap- 
peal the  justice  and  propriety  of  which 
they  cannot  deny  ?"  "  We  beUeve  that 
the  latter,  coupled  with  the  hard  struggle 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  the  real 
cause  of  this  want  of  support."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  man  in  this  kingdom,  possessing 
Buch  an  amount  of  statistical  information 
on  this  subject  as  myself, — of  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  to  avail  myself  on  the 
present  occasion ;  but  I  am  soiTy  to  say 
that,  in  the  utmost  extension  of  charity,  I 
cannot  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with 
yourself.  If  your  own  conclusion  were 
correct,  how  is  it  that  the  Benevolent  Fund 
flourishes  at  Bath,  Brighton,  Chichester, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  and  Reading,  and 
that  it  scarcely  meets  witli  support  in  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Preston,  Leeds,  and 
York  ?  That  there  exists  an  objection  to 
the  mode  of  distributing  tlie  charity  is 
certain,  because  there  are  those  who  wish 
it  to  be  apportioned  by  a  regular  meeting 
of  aU  the  subscribers.  Yet  to  adopt  tliis 
plan  would  be  to  destroy  the  privacy  which 
constitutes  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  and  to  superinduce  the 


degrading  necessity  for  a  personal  canvass. 
It  might  be  very  agreeable  to  subscribers, 
who  Jove  the  power  of  giving  their  proxies 
for  a  half-yearly  election  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  quiet,  unobtrusive  character  of 
the  fund  would  be  destroyed.  But,  Mr. 
Editor,  the  direct  appeal  to  which  you 
allude  has  been  made  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
parties  appealed  to  by  a  written  nole  from 
tlie  treasurer  have  forgotten  themselves 
and  then*  character  as  gentlemen,  and  have 
omitted  to  reply  to  such  personal  appeal. 
Most  clieerfully,  most  nobly,  have  some 
responded  to  this  appeal ;  but  the  great 
majority  have  determined  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  misery  uutold  abounding 
in  our  profession — have  determined  to 
forget  the  application,  and,  like  the  priest 
and  tlie  Levite,  to  pass  by  on  tlie  other 
side.  No  doubt  tlie  claims  upon  medical 
men  from  other  sources  are  very  large  ; 
but  no  act  can  justify  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  wants  of  their  own  large  family 
of  professional  brethren;  and  there  are 
few  indeed  who  could  not  spare  an  annual 
contribution  from  sums  which  are  uselesslv 
and  lavishly  wasted  upon  superfluities. 
Mme  is  a  very  hopeful  mind  ;  and,  wliUe  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  facts  as  they  are,  1 
yet  hope  that  by  degrees  the  better  thing 
will  prevail,  and  that  the  voice  of  piu-e  and 
simple  charity  will  prevail  over  those  selfish 
excuses  which  too  surely  constitute  the 
"art  of  evading  a  charitable  subscription." 
I  beg  pardon  for  so  long  trespassing  upon 
your  columns,  but  I  trust  you  will  indulge 
me  by  an  occasional  communication  with 
tlie  profession  through  your  interesting 
jom-nal. — Always,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Newnham, 
Farnham,  Oct.  24, 1851.  Treasurer. 


XECROSIS   FROM   LUCIFER   MATCHES, 

Sir, — My  object  in  the  publication  of 
this  letter  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Provincial  Association  to  the  evils  ai-ising 
from  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches, 
and  request  from  that  body,  or  the  pro- 
fession generally,  such  imformation  as  its 
members  may  have  to  afford.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  ask  the  lengthened  detail  of  cases, 
as  this  would  involve  considerable  trouble, 
but  simply  for  brief  replies  to  the  following 
questions  :  — 

1.  Wliether  any  case  orcases  of  necrosis, 
from  tliis  cause,  have  come  under  the  no- 
tice of  any  member  ? 

2.  After  wiiat  period  of  employment  ? 

3.  Whether  immediately  arising  from 
such  employment,  or  after  any  and  what 
cessation  from  it  ? 

4.  At  what  mauufactory  they  occiu-rcd  ? 
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5.  The  result  of  the  case  ? 

6.  Age  of  tlio  ])atient  and  peculiarities  of 
his  condition :  whether  scrofulous,  or  having 
carious  teeth  ? 

7.  If  any  preventive  measures  are  taken 
at  the  manufactory,  and  what  ? 

My  reason  for  proposing  the  third  ques- 
tion is,  the  necrosis  produced  by  phosplioric 
fumes  may  arise  at  a  considerable  period 
after  removal  from  the  cause.  A  case  is 
related  by  Dr.  Strohl,  of  a  young  woman 
who  had  considted  him  in  June,  1815,  who 
had  been  emi)loyed  five  years  in  a  manu- 
factory of  lucifer  matches  ;  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  dip  the  matches  in  the  pre- 
paration, and  during  all  that  period  she  had 
experienced  no  inconvenience.  She  then 
left  the  estab'ishmcnt,  and  undertook  an- 
other employment.  In  three  months  after- 
wards she  experienced  pain  in  tlie  upper 
jaw,  which  was  succeeded  by  swelling  and 
abscess  of  the  gums.  Eight  teeth  in  suc- 
cession became  rapidly  carious  and  were 
removed.  When  first  seen  by  Dr.  S.  she 
had  been  eighteen  months  away  from  the 
manufactory.  In  many  other  cases  the  pa- 
tients have  left  their  occupation  apparently 
suffering  from  a  trifling  pain  in  the  face, 
though  afterwards  they  have  had  extensive 
disease  of  the  bones.  In  another  case  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Strohl,  a  female,  aged  22,  wlio 
had  been  employed  in  the  same  manufactory 
as  that  last  mentioned,  continued  for  two 
years  in  good  health,  and  untU  two  months 
previous  to  her  quitting  the  occupation. 
Afterwards  the  teeth  became  carious,  and 
a  foetid  suppuration  arose. 

The  fourth  question  is  important  because 
the  cases  wliieh  have  occurred  have  mostly 
arisen  from  particular  manufactories  ;  and 
consequently  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  de- 
ficient ventilation  may  have  an  important 
influence.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  su- 
pervision of  such  manufactories,  on  which 
subject  I  have  addi'essed  a  letter  to  a  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

It  seems  that  the  Austrian  Government 
have  not  thought  this  subject  unworthy  of 
consideration,  but  have  ordained  the  ob- 
sei'vance  of  certain  precautions  which  have 
been  recommended  by  a  medical  com- 
mission. The  health  of  artisans  has  been 
smgularly  neglected  in  England,  where 
benevolent  schemes  are  generally  supported 
•with  equal  zeal  and  munificence.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  that  the  profession  itself  has  been 
wanting  alacrity  to  make  known  the  bane- 
ful results  of  some  forms  of  employment, 
or  has  been  deterred  by  a  fear  of  giving 
offence,  where  patronage  was  concerned. 
Such  fears,  I  need  not  say,  are  altogether 
beneath  the  consideration  of  an  honourable 
and  humane  profession. 

For  the  use  of   those  who  have    not 


already  paid  attention  to  the  necrosis  wliieli 
arises  from  phos])horic  fumes,  I  may  briefly 
notice  some  of  the  authorities  which  may 
be  consulted.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  work 
"  On  Diseases  of  the  Eones,"  alludes  to  this 
affection;  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  work  "On 
Poisons  ;"  tlie  American  Jovrnal  of  Medi- 
cal Science  for  1810,  p.  525  ;  Chambers's 
Edinburgh  Journal,  Jidy,  184G  ;  the  Lan- 
cet, lor  18-47,  vol.  53,  p'.  203  ;  the  Lancet, 
for  1819,  [two  papers,  see  index]  ;  La 
Nourelie  Encyclogra)ihie,  Aout,  1850,  p. 
219.  I  believe  thei-e  are  various  German 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  some  me- 
moirs on  it  have  also  been  addressed  to  the 
French  Eoyal  Acadamy  of  Sciences  ;  one 
by  M.  Eoussel,  in  Februarj',  1816,  and 
anotlier  by  M.  Sedillot,  of  Strasbourg,  in 
March,  1S4G. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Bower  Hakeisok. 
Higher  Brous^hton,  Manchester. 


iWclilcal  Intelltgcnrc. 

UNIVEESITY  OF  ST.  AXDEEWS. 

Medical  Examination  Papers. 

October  1851. 

PIEST  EXAMINATION. 

To  be  Translated  itito  English. 
Caiculosi  vero  his  indiciis  cognoscuntur  : 
difliculter  lu-ina  redditur,  paulatimque, 
interdum  etiam  sine  voluntate,  destLUat  ; 
eadem  arenosa  est  ;  nonnunquam  aut  san- 
guis, aut  cruentum,  aut  purulentum  aliquid 
cum  ea  excernitur  ;  eamque  quidam 
promptius  recti,  quidam  resupinati,  maxi- 
meque  ii  qui  grandes  calculos  habent, 
quidam  etiam  incliuati  reddunt,  colemque 
extendendo,  dolorem  levant.  Gravitatis 
quoque  cujusdam  in  ea  parte  sensus  est : 
atque  ea  cursu,  omnique  motu  augentiu'. 

Auditus  autem  semper  patet :  ejus  enim 
sensu  etiam  dormientes  egemus ;  a  quo, 
cum  sonus  est  acceptus,  etiam  e  somno 
excitamur.  Flexuosum  iter  habet,  ne  quid 
intrare  possit,  si  simplex  et  directiun 
pateret.  Provisum  etiam,  ut,  si  qua 
minima  bestiola  conaretur  irrunipere,  in 
sordibus  aurium,  tanquam  in  visco,  inhae- 
resceret.  Extra  autem  eminent,  quae  ap- 
peUantur  aures,  et  tegendi  causa  factse 
tutandique  sensus,  et  ne  adjectse  voces 
laberentur  atque  err ar en t,  priusquam  sensus 
ab  his  pulsus  esset.  Sed  duros  et  quasi 
conieolos  habent  introitns,  multisque  ciun 
flesibus,  quod  his  natvms  relatus  amplifi' 
eatiu*  sonus. 
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1.  What  compounds  does  nitrogen  form 
■with  oxygen  ? 

2.  What  is  the  constitution  (proximate 
and  ultimate)  of  each  of  the  following  salts 
— Tiz.,  phosphate  of  hme,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  bicyanide  of  mercury  ? 

■3.  In  wliat  condition  does  morphia  exist 
in  opium?  How  is  it  usually  obtained, 
and  what  are  its  chemical  characters  ? 

4.  Describe  the  tnodus  operandi  and  the 
principal  uses  of  tai'tar  emetic. 

5.  Describe  the  medicinal  uses  of  col- 
chicum,  digitahs,  aconitum,  hyoscyamuE, 
and  cannabis  mdica.  Kame,  in  each  case, 
the  part  or  parts  of  the  plant  employed, 
and  the  average  dose  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeial  preparations. 

6.  Write  Latin  prescriptions  (without 
using  abbreviations)  for  a  purgative 
draught  containing  oU  of  turpentine  and 
castor  oU,  and  for  a  tobacco  enema. 

SECOND  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Describe  the  minute  structure  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  bone. 

2.  Describe  the  anatomy  of  the  hip- 
joint,  and  name  the  dislocations  to  which 
it  is  subject. 

3.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
tongue,  and  state  the  functions  of  its  diffe- 
rent nerves. 

4.  Describe  the  course  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  in  the  neck,  and  point  ovit 
its  relations  to  the  adjacent  vessels  and 
nerves. 

5.  Describe  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  its  passage  along  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

6.  Explain  liow  the  movements  in  the 
acts  of  respu-ation,  deglutition,  and  defe- 
cation, are  dependent  on  reflex  action. 

THIED  EXAMINATION. 

N.B.  In  answering  the  practical  ques- 
tions, candidates  are  required  to  specify 
the  mode  of  treatment  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  adopting,  and  the  doses  which  they 
usually  presoribe. 

1.  How  are  active,  mechanical,  and  pas- 
sive congestion,  respectively  produced  ? 
Give  one  or  more  examples  of  each  variety. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  different  forms 
of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of 
the  treatment  which  they  require. 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms,  anatomical 
characters,  and  treatment  of  croup. 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  urticaria  and  prurigo. 

5.  Describe  the  symjjtoms,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  chronic  synovitis. 

6.  Describe  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
carbuncle. 

7.  Give  a  brief  sietch  of  the  symptoms, 
morbid  appearances,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 


ment of  the  princj|)al  itarieties  of  puerperal 

fever. 

List  of  gentlemen  who  had  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  conferi'ed  upon  tliem, 
17th  Oct.,  1851  :— 

R.  Beales,  L  A.C.,  London. 
J.  Drown,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.A.C.,  Islington. 
J.  Cowie,  M.R.C.S.,  Ed ,  Zetland. 
A.  S.  Fogo,  M.R.C.S.,  London. 
C.    Gibson,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.A.C,   New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

F.  Goodchild,  M.R.C.S.,  Middlesex. 
J.  F.  Grace,  M.R.C.S.,  London. 

N.  J.   Highmore,   M.R.aS.   and  L.A.C, 

Bradford,  Wilts. 
E.  Humbv,  M.R.CS.  and  L.A.C,  London. 
C  D.  Kiugsford,  M.R.C.S.,  Middlesex. 
T.  J.  W.   Marsh,  M.R.CS.   and  L.A.C,, 

Surrey. 

G.  MiUer,  M.R.C.S.  and  LA.C,  London. 
J.  P.  Nash,  M.R.CS.,  Calcutta. 

J.  Roulston,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.A.C,  York- 
shire. 

T.  Torney,  M  R.CS.,  Ed.,  Diibhn. 

H.Uwins,M.R.CP.andM.R.C.S.,London. 

J.  Wallmg,  M.R.CS.  and  L.A.C,  Yesland, 
Lancaster. 

H.  W.  Watson,  Arnold,  near  Nottinghanj. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Peeliminaht  Examination. 

October  I8th,  )S51. 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Chap.  Ill 

Ek  5e  TOVTOv  avioravro^  ot  /xev  CfC  totj  avTO/xarov, 
Aef Of T«?,  a  iyiyvmiTKOV  oi  6e  Kai  vjt'  (k^ivov  fyKc\ev<T- 
TOt,  CTrtfietKWfTS?.  Ota  eirj  rj  auopia,  avev  tvj?  Kvpov 
yi'(uju.7js  Kat  fj.evtLi'  Kat,  aTrievat.  Ei?  5e  St;  etire, 
7rpo<TTrotovju.ei'05  <nrcvBeiv  w?  raxLara  TTOpei'ecrflat  ec? 
TTjf  'EXAaSa,  <rTpaTT)yov<;  /xei/  eAecrdat  c\Aov9  wf 
ra.Xi<rTa^  et  fj.7j  ^ovXerai  KX€ap\o^  OTrayeti''  ra  6' 
emrriSeio  ayopaftaflai  (t|  S'  ayopa  7)i"ev  tuj  fiapfiapiKif 
O'TpaTcvfj.aTi)  Kai  <rv(rK€va^€(r6ai.'  eKOoi/jas  5e  Kvpoi' 
aiTfiv  wAoia,  01s  ojrojrAcotev. 

Morning  Examination. 

Translate  the  following  passages  into 
Enghsh  :— 

ViEGII,,  ^NIID,  B00£  I. 

Talia  jactanti  stridens  Aquilone  procella 
Yelum  adversa  ferit,  fluctusque  ad  sidera 

tollit. 
Franguntur  remi :    turn  prora  avcrtit,  et 

uudis 
Dat  latus  :    insequitur  cumulo  prseruptus- 

aquffi  mons. 
Hi  summo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his   uad* 

dehisceus 
TeiTajn  inter  fluctus   aperit:    finrit  sestus 

arenis. 
Tres  Notus  abreptas  in  saxa  iatentia  tor- 

quet : 
Saxa  vocant  Itali,  mediis  qua;  in  fluctibu» 

Araa, 
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Dorsum  imratuie  mari  siimmo.    Tree  Eurus 

ab  alto 
In  brovirt  et  syrtes  urgot,  niiserabile  visu : 
Illiditque  vadis,  atque  aggere  L-ingit  sirenje. 
Unani,  qiue  Lycios  tidumquo  vfliebat  Oron- 

tem 
Ipsius  ante  oculos  iugens  k  vertice  pontus 
In   puppim    lent :    excutitur,    pronuaque 

niaijister 
Volvitur  in  caput :   ast  illam  ter  fluctus 

ibidem 
Torquet   agens   circum,   et   rapidus  vorat 

ajquore  vortex. 
App:ii-eut  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto  : 
Arnia  viriuu  tabulicque,  et  Troia  gaza  per 

uudas. 

Cicero,  Obatio  peo  Milone. 

TJnuni  genus  est  adversuni  infostumque 
nobis,  eoruin  quos  P.  Clodii  furor  rapinis, 
incendijs,  et  omnibus  exitiis  publicis  pavit : 
qui  iit'sterna  etiam  concione  iucitati  sunt, 
ut  vobis  Toce  pr«;irent,  quid  judicaretis : 
quorum  clamor,  si  quis  forte  fuerit,  ad- 
monere  vos  debebit,  ut  cum  civem  retineatis, 
qui  semper  genus  iUud  homiiium,  clarao- 
resque  niaximos  pro  vestra  salute  neglexit. 
Quamobrem  adeste  auimis,  Judices,  et 
timorem,  si  quern  habetis,  depouite. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Chap.  15. 

Aeyw  vfici',  OTt  outw  x^P^  eoTat  ev  toj  ovpai'w  €jrt 
ivi  ofiaf>TaiAi<>  ixmavooiitni,  r)  (ni  ei'CcnjKOi'TafVvea 
itxatotv,  olrives  ov  xp£«"'  ex"""''  Aierai/oias. 

H  Tts  yv^Tj  6pa.\iJLa^  e^ovcra  5e*ca,  €a.v  anoKetrrj 
Spax/Jiav  /aiar,  ovxt  oirTCi  KvYfOv  KaL  crapot  Ti}V 
oiKiai',  Kai  frjTei  erin-eAiD?,  eu»?  orav  evpr; ; 

Kai  eupov(Ta  avyKoXeuraj.  rai;  (^t\as  /cat  Ta<;  yeiTO- 
vas,  Xeyovaa-  'S.vyx.O'PV'^  M'O'  '"■'  eupov  •nji'  SpoxMI'' 
i)v  anoK((Xa. 

1.  Give  the  present  tense,  first  pers.  sing., 
and  the  first  future,  of  the  follo\ving  verbs  : 

t(rrai,   exovtri,    anoKeairi,    onrrei,  iijrei,   cvpTj,    (nry- 
KoXeiTCJ.,  iruyxaprjTf. 

2.  Distinguish  between  w  and  iv,  eis  and 
tit,  ov  and  ov,  riv  and  rjv. 

AlGEBEA, 

4r 

EXTCLID. 

Describe  a  square  upon  a  given  straight 
line. 

Afternoon  ExaminatioTi. 

Translate  into  English  the  following : — 
Virgil,  ^neid,  Book  I. 
Urbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tjrii  tenuere  coloni, 
Carthago,    Italiam     contra,     Tyberinaque 

longe 
Ostia :    dives  opum,  studiisque  asperrima 

beUi; 
Quara  Juno  fertur  verris  magis  omnibus 

unam 
Posthabita  coluisse  Samo.    Hic  illius  anna, 
Hic  cun-us  fuit :  Jboc  regnum  Dea  gentibus 

esse, 
Si    qua  fata   sinant,  jam  tmn    tenditque 

fovetque. 


•  +  2y  =  36}*''^*^^''^^y' 


CiOFRo,  Obatio  pbo  Mixone, 

Est  onun  ha'c,  Judices,  non  scripta,  scd 
nata  lex  :  quam  nou  didieimus,  aeoepimua, 
legimus,  verum  ox  uatura  ii)8ii  arripuimufl, 
hausimus,  txprosaimus  :  ad  quam  non  docti 
eed  facti,  non  instituti,  Bed  imbuti  sumus: 
ut  si  vita  nostra  ui  ahquas  insidias,  si  in 
vim,  si  in  tela  aut  latronum,  atit  inimicorum 
ineidisset  :  omnis  honesta  ratio  esset  exp©- 
dienda;  salutis.  Silent  cnim  leges  inter  arma, 
nee  se  cxpoctari  jubent,  cum  ei  qui  expeo- 
tare  velit,  ante  injusta  po?na  luenda  sit, 
quamjusta  repeteuda.  Etsi  persapienter, 
et  quodammodo  tacite,  dat  ipsa  lex  pot«8- 
tatem  defendeudi:  qusenon  modoliominem 
occidi,  sed  esse  cum  telo  hominis  occidendi 
causa  vetat :  ut,  cum  causa,  non  telum 
quffii-erctur,  qui  sui  defendendi  oausa  telo 
esset  \isus,  non  hominis  occidendi  cauaa 
habuisse  telum  judicaretur. 

1.  Scan  the  first  tln*ee  lines  of  the  quota- 
tion from  Virgil,  marking  all  the  quantities. 

2.  Write  the  first  pers.  sing,  pi-es.  tense 
of  the  following  verbs  : — Coluisse,  sinant, 
didicimus,  arripuimus,  hausimus,  expuessi- 
mu3,  quaererctur,  usus  esset. 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Chap.  X.,  Veeses 
25,  26,  27,  28. 

KaL  iSov  vofUKO^  Tts  afeoTT),  eicTreipafwi'avTOV,  (tat 
\eyijiv,  AiSao-KoAe,  Ti  Troiijtra?  ^tjv  cucovtoi-  K\ripovQ- 
fi.r)(T(jj  ;  6  Se  eiTTt  TTpos  avTOv,  Er  tu)  I'O/ncu  ti  yeypaiT- 
Tai  ;  TTOJS  avaywuiCKtu; ;  6  fie  aTTOKpi.$€L<;  einev, 
AyaTnjo-eis  KvpLOv  Toi'  &fOv  aov .  cf  6Aj)5  r>)?  KapSias 
a-ov  Kai  cf  oAtjs  ttjs  ilnix'O'i  <''<"''  "<"  ^f  °^^^  ■"!' 
L<rxvo?  CTOV  /cat  ef  oArj?  n\<;  Stai/oia^  trou"  /cot  rov 
irAr/o-tOf  aov  tus  aeavTOV.  Etire  6e  auiu),  Opfiw; 
aire/cptfltjs"  touto  TTOiet  Kat.  fjjtn}. 

Give  the  present  tense  and  first  future  of 

the    following  :—a''fo-TT),   yeypaiirax,   ava.yiVU<T- 
(cets,  orrc/cptS7)5,  Trotet,  ^tjcttj. 

Euclid,  Book  I. 
Parallelograms  upon  the  same  base,  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  are  equal  to- 
each  other. 

Aloebea. 
Divide  6j:^— 96  by  3cc-6. 


OBIUUAET, 

Ok  the  12th  inst.,  Henry  Hawes  Fox,  M.D., 
at  Northwoods,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
aged  63. 

On  the  20th  of  August  last,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Charies  Whitefield  Priaulx, 
of  Southampton,  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navj^  aged  48.  He  had  previously  passed 
many  years  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  his 
remains  were  attended  to  the  grave  with 
full  military  honours  by  Captain  Temple 
and  officers'  of  H.  M.  ship  Dolphin,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  principal  siorgeons  and  mercbante  of 
Sierra  Leone. 
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3TJBUBBAN  CEMETERIES  FOE  METEOPOLITAN 
INTERMENTS. 

An  award  has  receritly  been  made  on  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  two 
of  the  Metropohtan  Cemetery  Companies 
for  the  concession  of  their  cemeteries  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Interments  Act. 

For  the  Brompton  Cemetery,  the  sum 
claimed  as  compensation  by  the  company 
was  168,762/.  12s.  8d. ;  the  sum  offered 
in  behalf  of  the  public  by  the  G-eneral 
Board  of  Health  was  43,856/.  For  the 
Niuihead  Cemetei-y  the  sum  claimed  was 
99,349/.  ;  the  sum  offered  was  39,871/. 
On  the  part  of  the  Brompton  Cemetery 
Company  evidence  was  given  to  prove  the 
actual  expenditure  of  107,000/.  for  works, 
and  proof  was  given  that  63,300/.  had  been 
actually  expended  ontheNunhead  Cemetery. 
Both  companies  claimed  compensation  for 
prospective  pi-ofits  on  the  discontinuance  of 
the  practice  of  intramural  interments,  and 
also  compensation  for  compidsory  purchase. 

The  award  of  the  umpire,  Mr.   Barnes 
Peacock,  now  ofBcially   notified,   was   for 
the  two  : — 
Afl    compensation     for    the 

Brompton   Cemetery,    for 

which   168,762/.    Is.    8d. 

was  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  43,836/.  offered 

on  behalf  of  the  public...  £74,921  14 
li'or  the  Nunhead  Cemetery, 

for    which    99,349/.    was 

claimed  by  the  company, 

and  39,871/.  offered  by  the 

Board  of  Health  on  behalf 

of  the  public 42,153    13 


Total £117,075      7 

being  151,036/.  5s.  8d.  less  than  was 
claimed,  and  coming  within  the  rate  of 
the  estimate  presented  by  the  General 
Boai-d  of  Health  to  parliament. 

So  far  as  these  two  cases  go,  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  view  that  the  tradmg 
companies  have  no  claims  to  prospective 
profits,  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
intramural  interments  would  be  discon- 
tinued without  making  any  provision  for- 
the  public,  and  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
which  may  have  been  expended,  whether 
wastefully  or  otherwise,  which  is  to  form  a 
basis  for  compensation,  but  the  actual 
worth  of  the  property,  as  shown  by  the 
dividend  and  the  prices  of  shares  at  the 
time  the  change  was  proposed. 

CENTRAL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
The  visitors  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  have  memorialized  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 


A  NEW  AND  SAFE  CAUSTIC-HOLDEE. 

We  have  had  submitted  to  our  notice,  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  E.  Nash,  of  Coppice 
Row,  ClerkenweU,  a  very  elegant  and  in- 
genious silver  caustic-holder,  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  ever-pomted 
pencil.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
employment  of  a  caustic,  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  restrict  its  appli- 
cation within  definite  hmits.  Tlie  point  of 
the  holder  is  constructed  oi palladium,  upon 
which  the  nitrate  of  silver  exerts  no  chemi- 
cal action.  For  utility  and  elegance,  there- 
fore, we  can  strongly  recommend  these 
instruments  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Caustic-liolders  made  of  palladium  m  the 
ordmary  form  are  also  made  by  Mr.  Nash, 
and  have  the  same  advantage  of  resisting 
the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

PUBLICATION  OF  HOIJCEOPATHIC  WORKS. 

The  profession  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Messrs.  Highley  and  Son,  the  Medical 
Publishers  and  Booksellers  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  have 
declined  the  further  publication  of  the 
Hnmceoi'ithic  Journal,  and  aU  publications 
relating  to  Homceo  pathy. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUBf+EONS. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  under- 
gone the  necessary  examinations  for  the 
diploma,  were  admitted  Members  of  the 
College  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  on  tlie  24th  inst.  : — Messrs. 
George  Money  Swinhoe,  Calcutta — John 
Kearns,  Kilkenny  — WiUiam Barnes  Rainey, 
Spilsby,  Lincohishire — John  Tom  Gabriel, 
Devonport— John  M'Kidd,  Edinburgh — 
Robert  William  Ellis,  Bristol— Thomas 
John  Hughes,  Lampeter,  Cardiganshix-e — 
and  George  William  Paynter,  Austraha. 

APOTHECAEIES'    HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  23d  October,  1851  :— 
Edward  Horatio  Sweke,  Bristol — George 
Atkin,  Sheflield— William  Davey  Haye, 
CaUington,  Cornwall — Thomas  Nash,  Liver- 
pool—Thomas OdeU,  Newport  Pagnell. 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND  M:EDICAL  PEACTICB. 
Few  if  any  of  the  sciences  are  established 
upon  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of  medicine. 
Its  principles  have  their  foundation  in 
natui-e's  laws,  and  arc  consequently  immu- 
table. The  same  elementary  and  funda- 
mental truths  which  were  discovered  and 
proclaimed  two  thousand  years  ago,  have 
lost  none  of  their  value,  but  on  the  con- 
trary have  ever   smce  been  corrobort^tecj 
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daily.  Like  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  they 
have  withstood  the  assaults  of  opposing 
forces  for  ages,  but  are  as  true  to-iluy  us 
ever  they  were.  Not  so  with  opinions  ; 
they  are  ever  changing — taking  their  oha- 
racfer  from  the  eviclence  on  which  tliey  rest 
Thus  have  theories  had  tlieir  origin,  rise, 
and  ft»n.  Thus  have  systems  been  reared, 
cherished,  and  Ihially  abandoned  to  make 
room  for  more  favored  rivals  which  in 
their  turn  are  to  share  the  same  fate.  As 
in  theology,  so  in  medicine,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  errors  there  may  be  foiuid  many 
glorious  truths !  While  the  one  has 
ever  been  receiving  the  united  opposition  of 
a  thousand  and  one  isms,  the  other  has  been 
constantly  opposed  by  as  many  pathies. 
Undoubtedly  every  system  of  medical 
practice  contains  some  truth,  while  all  con- 
tain more  or  less  error.  But  medical  science 
lays  claim  to  all  the  truth  in  every  system. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  theoi-y  of 
Thomson,  "  that  heat  is  life  and  cold  is 
death,"  is  in  certain  cases  hterally  true? 
Wlio  will  deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
that  cliief  of  medical  delusions,  homG?opathy 
— that  "■  similia  similibus  cmantur''  is  ever 
true  ? — that  infinitesimal  doses  are  some- 
times  best  ? — that  diet  and  regimen  are  all- 
important  in  the  treatment  of  disease?  Who 
■will  deny  that  the  same,  with  a  rational  use 
of  water  both  externally  and  mternall}',  is 
often  of  the  greatest  service,  as  in  hydropa- 
thy ?  If  there  was  no  truth  in  these  sys- 
tems of  jDractice,  they  coidd  not  exist  at 
all.  It  is  the  little  truth  they  contain 
which  enables  them  to  eke  out  their  ephe- 
meral existence  as  long  as  they  do.  But 
here  an  important  question  arises.  If  re- 
gular physicians  lay  claim  to  all  the  truth  in 
the  science,  why  is  quackery  so  much  pa- 
tronized as  it  is  ?  This  leads  me  to  speak 
of  medical  practice,  more  particularly  in  our 
own  ranks.  The  faedities  for  entering  om' 
profession  ai'c  so  great,  that  liundrcds  are 
induced  into  it  who  have  neither  mental, 
moral,  or  physical  ability  to  practise  the  pro- 
fession with  any  success.  The  comitry  is 
filled  with  doctors  —  yes,  M.D.s  —  gra- 
duates of  our  best  colleges,  many  of  whom 
can  never  practise  with  credit  to  themselves 
or  with  safety  to  then-  patients.  It  is  done 
in  this  way  :  —  Physicians  are  anxious  to 
have  students  in  tl|£ir  offices,  as  well  for 
the  honour  of  the  thing  as  for  the  sendee 
they  receive  from  them.  The  colleges  are 
anxious  to  swell  the  number  of  their  re- 
spective classes,  in  order  that  their  salaries 
may  swell  in  proportion.  They  graduate 
as  many  as  they  can,  that  their  next  cata- 
logue may  appear  well,  feehng  imder  some 
obhgations,  no  doubt,  to  such  as  have  paid 
for.  one  or  two  com-ses  of  lectures,  remem- 
bering, at  the  same  time,  that  diplomas 
nett  them  from  fifteen  to   thirty  dollars 


each.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  profession  is  so  fidl,  and  why  so  many 
are  unqualified  to  become  guardians  of  the 
public  health.  Tlic  result  is,  that  tliere  are 
more  quacks  with  diplomas  than  there  are 
without  them.  Medical  science  is  charged 
with  all  tlieir  errors,  and  she  is  thus  brought 
into  disrepute.  I  have  seen  many  a  ease 
of  simple  fever,  wliich,  if  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  would  have  terminated  in 
from  twelve  to  twenty  days,  ]irotracted  to 
as  many  weeks  by  the  injudicious  use  of 
powerful  medicines  admmistered  by  those 
who  possess  tlie  highest  authority  to  prac- 
tice attainable  in  our  schools.  When  such 
cases  fall  into  the  hands  of  homoeopathy, 
and  they  forthwith  recover  by  the  curative 
forces  of  nature,  medical  science  has  to 
suffer,  wlide  a  medical  delusion  bears  ofi" 
the  palm.  Who  wonders  that  men,  after 
having  been  drugged  ah'eady  to  death, 
barely  escaping  with  a  broken  constitution, 
should  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  be- 
come advocates  of  homoeopathy  ?  As  much 
as  I  admire  and  value  rational  and  judicious 
practice,  I  had  rather  be  left  in  nature's 
care,  and  take  powders  of  sugar  until  she 
restores  me  to  health,  than  to  lay  on  my 
back  and  swallow  nauseous  drugs  every 
hour,  day  and  night,  for  months  together. 
Of  two  evUs  I  woidd  choose  the  lesser. 
Both  are  aside  from  the  truth,  but  the  for- 
mer is  by  far  the  safer  error.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  many  liighmindcd  and  intelligent 
physicians  among  us,  who  are  alike  an  honor 
to  the  profession  and  a  blessing  to  the  race  ; 
and  I  would  fain  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  reverse  side  of  the  picture. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  war  against  quackery, 
while  so  much  of  it  is  found  among  our- 
selves ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  ignorance 
m  our  profession  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  in  homceopathj  ?  Our  medicines  are 
"edged  tools,"  which,  if  used  by  skdful 
hands,  are  capable  of  doing  much  good, 
while  in  ignorant  hands  they  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  produce  disastrousresults. 
Homoeopathy  is  a  nullity  ;  and  consequently 
is  practised  with  as  much  safety  by  the  ig- 
norant as  by  the  learned.  Nature  performs 
her  task  equally  well  whether  sugar  of  mUk 
is  given  by  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
mucli  better  then  wlien  interfered  with  by 
injudicious  medication. 

Well,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  some- 
times say,  "  a  disease  is  half  cured  when  we 
know  wliat  it  is."  If  so,  how  important  it 
is  in  tliis  case  that  our  diagnosis  be  correct. 
Mine  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  fore- 
going desultory  remarks.  If  I  am  correct, 
the  remedy  is  a  plain  one,  though  perliaps 
not  of  so  easy  an  application  as  might  be 
desired  in  this  our  free  nation. — Boston 
Medical  Journal  for  1851. 
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ACTTB  NEPHHITia  ;   BATEWT. 

Thh  patient  waa  a  woman,  set.  50,  and 
had  been  sick  i'mce  the  summer  of  1849. 
Disease  came  on  with  vomiting,  purging, 
and  excessive  pain  in  tlie  abdomen,  lasting 
more  or  less  for  several  weeks.  Last  Fe- 
bruary, Dr.  Ware  saw  her,  with  much  the 
same  symptoms  ;  there  was  then  also  felt  a 
tumour  below  the  right  hypochoudrium, 
varying  much  in  size  at  dLlferent  times, 
and  usually  very  tender  and  painful ;  whole 
abdomen  occasionally  distended  and  tym- 
panitic ;  she  gradually  sank  ;  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  being  probably  the  nephritis, 
er  a  pneumonia  which  was  found  to  some 
Cfxtent,  though  no  symptoms  referable  to 
cither  disease  were  observed  during  life  ; 
the  urine  not  being  deficient  in  quantity, 
though  for  a  short  time  before  death  it 
deposited  a  tliick  lateritious  sediment. 

On  dissection,  both  kidneys  were  found 
most  extensively  inflamed,  and  the  form  of 
inflammation  very  much  like  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  purulent  deposits  ; 
being  in  distinct  foci,  from  a  fourth  to 
half  an  inch  in  extent,  and  characterized 
by  an  eff'usion  of  thick  pus,  or  by  a  mixture 
«f  pus  and  lymph,  or  by  the  simple 
infiltration  of  lymph ;  the  redness  about 
the  deposits  being  very  limited,  and  evi- 
dently due,  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
extravasation  of  blood.  Where  pus  alone 
is-  found,  proper  abscesses  are  of  com-ae 
formed.  Tlie  intervening  structure  healthy ; 
the  tubular  portions  being  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  affected  ;  mucous  membrane  very 
slightly  affected.  The  idea  of  phlebitis  not 
having  occvuTed,  the  veins  were  not  exa- 
mined. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  were  exa- 
mined carefully  througliout,  and  found  to 
be  quite  healthy.  The  liver,  however,  was 
somewhat diseasedin  structure;  and  though 
not  generally  enlarged,  the  right  lobe  was 
prolonged  downwards  neai-ly  to  the  ihum, 
forming  the  very  distinct  and  moveable 
tumour  felt  during  life.  The  absence  of 
any  disease  in  the  alimentary  canal,  even 
supposing  the  Uver  to  have  been  previously 
affected,  appeared  to  be  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance. 

Another  curious  fact  was  observed, 
and  which  Dr.  Jackson  lias  met  with 
once  before,  though  he  has  never  hoard  the 
possibility  of  it  alluded  to,  and  that  was 
the  existence  of  a  small  distinct  tumom- 
formed  by  the  pylorus,  though  this  por- 
tion, of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  every  other, 
was  healthy,  the  thickness  and  consistence 
being  perfectly  normal.  The  tumour  was 
as  distinct  after  death  as  before,  and  the 
explanation  of  it  was  deteniiined  as  soon  as 
the  abdomen  was  opened. — American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mbteopolis 

During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  25. 

Births.  i  Deaths. 

Males....  8715   |   Males....  512 

Females..  797   i   Females..  465 


1673 


977 


Causes  op  Death. 

All  Caitses   , 

Specified  Causes 

1.  Zymotic  (oT  Epidemic,  Endemic, 
Contae^ious)  Diseases. . . . 
Sporadic  Pisenses,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  (dancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

."i.  Lunsrs  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 

8.  Childbirth, DiseasesofUterns.&c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  i'kin 

n.  Premature  Birth , 

12.  Old  As:e 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

14.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


97T 
970 

268 

37 

126 
43 

109 

48 

17 

5 

6 
1 
0 

43 
2 
25 


The  foUowina:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox 22 

Measles 13 

Scarlatina    67 

Hoopinsr-cougii II 

Diarrhoja 30 

Cholera 1 

Typhus 79 

Dropsy 14 

Hydrocephalus 25 


Convulsions 36 

Bronchitis  43 

Pneumonia 45 

Phthisis    133 

Lunars    8 

Teething: 3 

Stomach  10 

Liver 9 


Apoplexy  . . 


22  !  Childbirth 


Paralysis 27  I  Uterus 


Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  waa 
49  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  43d  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  H-eiffht  of  the  Barometer  30'04 

,,         „        „        Thermometer*   54-5 

Self-registering:  do.''   Max.  O'O    Min.  37-3 

»  From  12  observations  daily.        ^  Sun. 

Raiw,  in  inches,  O'O.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser* 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorolooical. — The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  6*  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K.  R.,  York.— The  Examination  Papers  were 
sent  to  us  officially  for  miblication.  We  have 
no  means  of  obtaining  the  questions  put  at 
the  viva,  voce  examinations. 

Dr.  Barclay's  Report  of  Cases  from  St.  Georo:e's 
Hospital  ha«  reached  us. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  the  Kinjf's 
College  Hospital  Report,  and  Mr.  Dobell's 
continuaticn-paper,  until  next  week. 

The  contributions  of  Dr.  Belrombe  and  Dr. 
Hannover  will  be  published  in  tlie  following 
number. 


Errata.— In  our  last  number,  pagre  719i 
and  throuffhont  the  review,  tor  "  Gross,"  read. 
"  Gross." 


THontion  ^ft»?fai  (P'n%mu 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

DBIIVEHED     AT    THE     LONDON     HOSPITAL, 

Olf  THE  OPENING  OF  TILE  MEDICAIi 

SESSION,, 

Ox  OCTOBBB  IsT,  1851. 

Br  Dk.  Feaskk, 

Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

[Concluded  from  page  747.] 

4th.  The  student  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  hosts  of  quacks  who  infest  and  canker 
erery  department  of  medicine.  He  natu- 
rally asks,  How  is  this  ?  You  paint,  he 
naturally  exclaims,  tlie  charms  of  a  glorious 
profession,  while  I  see  the  canvas  so  be- 
daubed with  false  and  tinsel  colours,  that 
the  true  beauty  of  the  work  is  hard  to  be 
made  out.  I  can  only  say,  by  way  of  reply, 
in  the  words  of  Bacon,  "  The  weakness  and 
creduhty  of  man  is  such,  as  they  often  prefer 
a  mountebank  or  witoh  before  a  learned 
physician;  and,  in  truth, witches  and  impos- 
tors have  always  held  a  competition  with 
physicians."  Also  Cabanis  says,* — "In 
every  countryj  and  throughout. all  time,  we 
see  everywhere  man  embraeing  cliimeras : 
he  is  the  subject  of  the  most  shameful  pre- 
judices ;  he  seeks,  cherishes,  deifies,  and 
adores  them."  You  will  say  this  is  poor 
encouragement  to  study  such  an  arduous 
profession.  I  admit  that  it  is  "  a  great  dis-  | 
couragemcnt ;"  and  therefore  it  is  the  more 
necessary  for  me  to  place  the  truth  before 
you,  in  order  to  uphold  the  wavering,  and 
to  stimulate  the  ardent. 

The  blasting  influence  of  Bacon's  "im- 
postors" on  the  progress  of  science,  and  the 
direct  injury  to  the  public  health  from  their 
malpractices,  is  too  evident  to  warrant  in- 
diHerence  on  any  plea  whatever. 

As  illustrations  of  the  quackeries  of  for- 
mer days,  I  shall  mention  only  one  or  two  : 
but  the  Ust  could  be  continued  "  usque  ad 
nauseam."  "In  the  year  1637  an  order 
was  sent  to  the  College  from  the  Star 
Chamber  to  examine  one  'Leverett,'  who 
said  that  he  was  a  seventh  son  (afterwards 
disproved  by  the  register),  and,  imdertook 
the  curing  of  several  diseases  by  "  stroak- 
ing  ;"  and  in  so  doing,  there  goeth  out  of 
him  so  much  virtue  and  strength,  that  he 
doth  not  recover  it  in  so  many  days." 
"In  1739  Joanna  Stephens  made  known 
her  famous  medicine  for  stone  in  the  fol- 
lowing   words :t— '"My   medicines    are  a 

*  Coup  d'oeil,  p.  188. 

t  Extracted  from  "  Gazette,"  June  19th,  1739. 
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j  powder,  a  decootwn,  and  pills.  Thofwwdm' 
consists  of  egg-shells  and  snails,  both  cal- 
cined. The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling 
some  herbs  togetliop,  with  a  ball,  which 
consists  ol  soap,  swine's  cresses  burnt  to  a 
blackness,  and  honey  and  water.  Thv  pills 
consist  of  snails  calcined,  wild  carrot  seeds, 
bardook  seeds,  ashen  keys,  hips  and  liawea, 
soap  and  honey."  For  tliis  very  notable 
document  poor  John  Bull,  tlu-ough  the 
wisdom  of  his  legislators,  was  made  to  pay 
the  sum  of  £5,000!  We  may  therefore 
fairly  consider  it  as  the  best  paid  prescrip- 
tion ever  written. 

Tar-water  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
remedy  against  poisons, — ahas  poisoned 
bites,  phthisis,  scrofula,  paralysis,  and 
astlima ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  one  of 
our  reverend  friends— the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Berkeley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  in 
1764  wrote  as  follows:* — "From  my  re- 
presenting tar-water  as  good  for  so  many 
things,  some,  perhaps,  may  conclud  that 
it  is  good  for  nothing  ;  but  charity  obhgeth 
me  to  say  what  I  know,  and  what  I  think, 
however  it  may  be  taken.  Men  may  cen- 
sure and  object  as  they  please,  but  I  appeal 
to  time  and  experiment.  I  am  most  sin- 
cerely persuaded,  from  what  I  have  already- 
seen  and  tried,  that  tar-water  may  be  drunk 
with  great  safety  and  success  for  the  cure 
and  relief  of  most,  if  not  all  diseases,  of 
ulcer,  itch,  scald-heads,  leprosy,  the  foul 
disease,  and  all  foul  cases ;  scurvies  of  all 
kinds ;  disorders  of  the  lungs,  stomach, 
and  bowels  ;  gouty  and  nepliritic  ailments  ; 
pleurisies,  peri-pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and 
all  kinds  of  fevers  ;  hysterics,  and  all  ne»- 
vous  cases ;  dropsies,  decays,  and  other 
maladies.  Xor  is  it  in  use  only  in  the  case 
of  sickness :  it  is  also  useful  to  preserve 
health  and  guard  infection,  and  in  some 
measure  even  against  old  age,  as  it  gives 
lasting  spirits,  and  invigorates  the  blood. 
I  am  even  induced,  by  the  nature  and  ana- 
tomy of  things,  and  its  wonderful  success 
in  fever  of  ail  kinds,  to  tliink  that  tar-water 
may  be  useful  against  the  plague,  both  as  a 
preservative  and  a  cure." 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  Sir  Francis 
Wakingham  writes  to  Dr.  Grifford  concern- 
ing  one   Margaret    Kennix  : — "Whereas, 

that  tlie  poor  woman  should  be 

permitted  by  you  quietly  to  practise  and 
minister  to  the  curing  of  diseases  and 
wounds  by  the  means  of  certain  simples,  ia 
the  apphcation  whereof  it  seemeth  God 
hath  given  her  an  especial  knowledge." 

In  the  same  reign,  "Simon  Forman 
boasted  that  he  made  use  of  no  other  help 
for  the  discovery  of  distemper  but  his 
epheraerides;  and  that,  by  the  heavenly 
signs,  aspects,   and   constellations  of    the 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  "  Iris." 
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planets,   he   could    presently   know   every 
disease."     Also 

A  Mrs.  Woodhouse  resided  at  the  same 
time  at  Kuigsland,  who  cured  people  "  be- 
•witched  and  planet-struck,"  and  wliose 
iuowledge  of  the  virtues  of  her  medicines 
may  be  known  by  her  replies.  On  being 
asked,  she  said  "pepper"  was  "cold" — 
Tiolets  and  strawberries  "  cold  and  dry." 
Also,  about  the  same  time,  a  Dr.  Francis 
Anthony,  otherwise  a  very  good  man,  ren- 
dered himself  notorious  by  promidgating 
■as  an  universal  medicine,  his  "Aurum 
PotabUe,"  or  "  potable  gold." 

In  1776  Dr.  Mayerback  was  notorious 
in  London  by  ascertaining,  from  a  sight  of 
the  urine,  the  piimary  cause  of  all  dis- 
eases, and,  consequently,  to  cure  them  in  a 
few  days.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  a 
quaint  writer  of  1714,  John  Bellers,  asks 
*'  Whether  a  set  of  persons  may  not  be 
bred  up,  used  to  taste  m-ine  and  blood, 
and  thus  be  a  means  to  discover  a  more 
distinct  knowledge  of  diseases  ?" 

"Perkins's  Metallic  Tractors"  attracted 
great  attention  in  1799  ;  but  the  deception 
•was  fidly  exposed  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  a  fine 
old  physician  at  Bath,  who  writes— "The 
tractors  have  obtained  such  high  reputation 
at  Bath,  even  among  persons  of  rank  and 
understanding,  as  to  require  the  particular 
attention  of  physicians.  Let  their  merit 
he  impartially  investigated,  in  order  to 
support  their  fame,  if  it  be  well  founded, 
or  to  correct  the  public  opinion  if  merely 
fovmded  on  delusion."  In  pursuance  of 
this  honest  motive.  Dr.  Haygarth  sub- 
mitted five  patients  labouring  under  chronic 
gout  and  rheumatism — one  of  the  diseases 
in  which  the  tractors  were  said  to  be  most 
useful — to  the  operation,  which  is  done  by 
describing  circles,  squares,  triangles,  &c., 
upon  the  part  affected,  by  a  pair  of  false 
tractors,  being  made  of  wood,  and  painted 
to  resemble  the  genuine  metallic  tractors. 
All  the  five  patients  declared  themselves 
better  after  one  or  two  operations !  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  was  obliged  to  use  two 
tenpenny  nails,  disguised  with  red  and 
black  sealing-wax,  the  pieces  of  stick  he 
had  previously  been  in  tlie  habit  of  using 
having  been  borrowed,  and  the  old  nails 
were  quite  successful.  "  Indeed  (says  this 
gentleman),  pieces  of  blacklcad  pencil, 
pieces  of  tobacco-pipes — in  triitli,  anything 
at  hand,  if  mysteriously  applied,  produced 
benefit." 

We  could  easily  show  tliat  the  medical 
heresies  of  our  own  time  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, only  a  revival  of  the  absurdities 
ivliicli  were,  by  our  ancestors,  attributed 
to  witchcraft,  spells,  amulets,  &c.  &c:  ;  and 
it  is  refresliing  lo  observe  that  tlie  mem- 
bers of    our    profession  have    invariably 


taken  the  lead  in  disabusing  the  public 
mind,  by  teacliiug  correct  ideas  as  to  health 
and  disease. 

In  the  year  3612 — a  time  when  church- 
men, and  the  judges  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
were  only  emerging  from  bigotry,  intole- 
rance, and  ignoi'ance — we  have  Dr.  Jolm 
Cotta,  of  Northampton,  saying — "  I  desire 
only  to  moderate  the  generall  madnesse  of 
this  age,  which  ascribeth  unto  witchcraft 
wdiatsoever  faUeth  out  unknown  or  strange 
unto  a  vulgar  sense." 

This  same  gentleman,  in  his  "Disserta- 
tion on  Spells,"  relates  the  following 
"  merrie  historie"  of  an  approved  famous 
speU  for  sore  eyes :— "  By  many  honest 
testimonies  it  was  a  long  time  worn  as  a 
Jewell  about  many  necks,  written  on  paper, 
and  enclosed  in  sUke,  never  failing  to  do 
soveraigne  good,  when  all  other  helps 
proved  helplesse.  No  sighte  might  dare 
to  read  or  open  :  at  length  a  curious  mind, 
wliile  the  patient  slept,  by  stealth  ripped 
open  the  mystical  cover,  and  found  the 
powerful  characters  in  Latin — '  Diabolus 
etfodiat  tibi  oculos,  impleat  foramina  ster- 
coribus.'  " 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  tlie  three 
great  heresies  of  the  present  day — homoeo- 
pathy, mesmerism,  and  hydropathy.  The 
first  we  encounter  is  the  solemn  farce  of 
homoeopathy,  denounced  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicme  in  1836  "  as  a  dan- 
gerous mode  of  treatment,  and  the  off- 
spring of  quackery."  With  the  same 
absence  of  truth  or  usefulness  as  its  sister 
fallacies,  the  alleged  claims  of  its  supporters 
are  exceeding  great  and  mighty.  Hahne- 
mann would  appear  to  have  said — "  I  must 
be  believed  :"  "  I  believe  in  homoeopathy  :" 
"  therefore  homoeopathy  must  be  believed." 
Tlie  mantle  of  egotism  has  descended  upon 
his  successors.  We  have  in  them,  as  in 
him,  the  same  mock  dignity  of  style,  the 
same  illogical  deductions,  and  the  same  de- 
termined defamation  not  only  of  the  doc- 
trines but  of  the  characters  of  medical 
men.  In  proof  of  the  former,  I  shall 
quote  Hahnemann's  own  words  : — "  The 
best  and  true  method  of  cure  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  '■sijnilia  similibus  curan- 
iur,'  which  means,  '  to  cure  in  a  mild, 
prompt,  safe,  and  durable  manner,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  in  each  case  a  medicine 
tliat  will  excite  an  affection  similar  {Oyotov 
n&eos)  to  that  against  which  it  is  em- 
l)]oyed  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  to  select  a 
inedicino  on  consideration  of  the  curative 
symptoms. 

But  the  origin  of  the  system  is  the  doc- 
trine of  signatures,*  which  means  that  on 


*  Kine:  James  I.  ou?Iit  to  be  considered, 
niiioiiir  liis  other  lpariie('  qualities,  as  the  first 
lionioeoimihist,  for  he  says,  "The  art  of  physi- 
cians is  very  imperfect ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  for 
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plants  there  arc  certain  symbols  in  Heating 
the  di^easie  to  be  cured  by  its  aid.  ZS'ow 
ii"  a  liouKcopathie  agent  iiKbiees  eertain 
morbid  etlects  when  administered  to  a 
healthy  person,  how  can  tlie  same,  or  a 
similar  agent,  when  administered  to  a  dis- 
eased person,  induce  an  efl'eet  which  must 
be  already  present,  the  disease  being  tliere  ? 
That  is,  we  cannot  have  tlie  same  ellW't 
produced  whicli  has  already  been  produced. 
Again,  Halmeuiann  says — "  It  is  a  very 
natural  mip/ioxitionthixt  tlie  curative  effects 
of  a  medicine  in  disease,  somehow  or  other, 
depend  upon  its  power  of  dcranguig  the 
functions  of  healthy  individuals."  I  would 
inquire,  liow  is  it  a  "  natural  supposition  ?" 
"We  have,  you  perceive,  upon  this  sheer 
and  baseless  assumption,  the  whole  fabric 
of  homucopathy  raised. 

Dr.  Simpson,  an  early  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, says, — "That  should  an  improper 
medicine  be  given,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  dose  no  positive  evil  will  follow,  as 
the  only  injury  sustained  will  be  from  the 
loss  of  time."  I  would  ask,  if  so  power- 
fid  when  judiciousl}-,  how  is  it  less  so 
when  injudiciously  given  ?  The  same  gen- 
tleman says, —  '  Let  practitioners  of  the  old 
school,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  account 
for  effects,  which  they  cannot  deny,  by 
false  assertions,  study  the  subject  fairly,  and 
they  will  then  assuredly  find  that  tlie 
susceptibility  of  the  animal  frame  lor  its 
specific  irritant  is  a  fact  perfectly  analo- 
gous with  that  of  chemical  solution  for  its 
specific  re-agent,  and  equally  rational." 
This  doctrine  would  truly  bring  the  human 
body  to  resemble  a  laboratory,  and  all  its 
organs   crucibles. 

The  homceopathic  doctrine  infers  in  our 
bodies  tlie  presence  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered our  three  evil  geniuses,  viz., 
sypliLhs,  sycosis,  and  itch.  These,  accord- 
ing to  the  homoeopathic  creed,  have  been 
handed  down  with  a  vengeance  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  seeing  that 
for  two  thousand  years,  acting  upon 
different  organisms,  they  have  produced 
the  ineal(;idable  number  of  diseases  mider 
■which  our  vexed  bodies  labour.  The  ho- 
mcEopathist  takes  no  account  of  anything 
"except  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms." 
They  discard  physiology  and  pathology, 
consideruig  the  labours  of  a  Carpenter,  a 
Hasse,  and  an  Andral,  as  superfluous. 
They  say  virtually,  "  We  regard  not  the 
cause,  we  have  to  do  with  symptoms  only." 
Now,  we  know  that  similar  symptoms  may 
be  present  in  diseases  differing  entirely  from 
each  other,  and  requiring  a  totally  different 
treatment.  It  very  often  hajipens  that  the 
real  local  disease  is  marked  by  some  one 

every  disease,  there  is  in  nature  a  several 
simple"—"  if  they  could  but  tind  it  out,"  he 
jsagaciously  adds. 


general  symptom,  and  if  this  symptom  only 
be  treated  as  tlie  disease,  the  most  disas- 
trous and  fatal  consequences  may  follow. 
The  hidden  annals  of  homoeopathy  eould 
supply  many  melancholy  illustrations. 
For  example,  in  fever  we  may  have  deli- 
rium marking  some  serious  organic  mis- 
chief in  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  &.C.,  the 
brain  being  intact ,  the  liomocopathist  would 
treat  the  delirium  only  !  Pain  in  the  kneo 
in  "  morbus  coxarius ;"  this  would  be 
rheumatic !  Palpitation  of  tlie  heart  from 
disease  of  the  stomach,  or  internal  hscmor- 
rhage ;  here,  the  real  disease  would  be 
totally  overlooked!  In  fact,  the  art  of 
diagnosis  must  ever  remain  imperfect,  and 
indeed  ina])plicable,  with  horaceopathists. 

The  lioniu'opalliist  has  a  specific  remedy 
for  eacli  disease,  no  matter  what  its  c.iuse. 
This  doctrine  has  a  direct  injurious  effect 
upon  true  medicine,  because  it  chokes  fur- 
ther investigation.  As  regards  the  doctrine 
of  infinitesimal  doses,  it  is  so  at  variance 
with  common  sense,  and  so  outrages  all 
our  previous  ideas,  that  we  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  that  part  of 
tlie  subject.  I  may  just  observe,  that  to 
give  true  effect  to  the  system,  and  to  avoid 
ad  countei-acting  external  agencies,  the 
patient  would  requh-e  to  reside  in  a  glass 
case,  or  "  a  crystal  palace."  If  homoeopathy 
be  true,  then  tlie  wonder  ought  to  be,  not 
that  we  in  the  old  scliool  never  cure  a 
patient,  but,  that  we  do  not  kill  outright 
all  that  ever  fall  into  our  hands.  But, 
from  the  records  of  2,000  years,  we  know 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  as  we  know, 
winch  you  may  easily  verify,  that  the  whole 
strain  of  homoeopathic  argumen,ts  are  illus- 
trations of  the  "  petitio  priucipii,"  or  the 
"  pro  causa  non  causa ;"  also,  that  great 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  correct- 
ness of  their  statistics,  thus  stultifying  in 
the  most  vital  part  all  their  arguments. 
Judging  from  the  "  ad  miserieordiam"  reso- 
lutions put  forth  by  the  united  homoeopa- 
thic wisdom,  in  reply  to  the  spirited 
resolutions  expressed  against  homceopa- 
tliists  at  the  late  Brighton  meeting,  they 
have  a  very  pDor  case  indeed,  and  the 
Lancet  vei-y  appropriately  calls  it  their 
"  impotent  rage." 

There  is  only  one  rational  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  which  I  know,  —  tliat  pro- 
pounded, and  I  have  no  doubt  frequently 
acted  upon  by  the  learned  monks  of  the 
school  of  "  Salernum,"  although  I  do  not 
counsel  you  to  follow  the  prescription, 
which  is  taken  from  the  medical  code  of 
tliat  ancient  school,  and  said,  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Notes  on  Naples, "  to  be  the 
longest  professional  prescription  ever 
written  :— 

"  Si  nocturna  tibi  noreat  potatio  vini, 

Hoc  ter  mane  bibas  iterum,  etfuerit  Medicina." 
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The  next  fashionable  fallacy  is  mesmer- 
ism, so  called  from  Mesmer,  a  German 
physician,  who,  in  1772,  was  the  first  to 
bring  it  into  great  notice  ;  although  he  can- 
not claim  to  have  been  the  earliest  in  the 
field,  as  in  1637  we  have  the  boy  "  Lever- 
ett"  making  passes  or  "  strokes,"  as  they 
were  then  called.  This  fallacy,  like  homoeo- 
pathy, was  also  denoimced  by  a  French 
commission,  which  sat  in  1784,  having  for 
one  of  its  most  influential  members  the 
famous  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  com- 
mission has  recorded  several  cases  of  com- 
plete failure,  when  carefully  tested,  in  the 
results  of  the  pretended  science ;  in  truth, 
so  marked  were  the  failures,  that  the  com- 
mission came  to  the  conclusion  that — 
"Compression, imagination,  and  irritation, 
are  the  causes  of  the  effects  attributed  to 
the  new  agent."  I  intended  to  give  you  a 
resume  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  but  time  will  not  allow ;  I  shall, 
however,  draw  your  attention  to  some 
points,  as  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be 
induced  to  examine  further,  to  convince 
yourselves  of  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
system,  and  be  able  to  show  to  your  friends 
and  the  public  that  your  opposition  is 
neither  from  intolerance  or  ignorance. 

In  1775,  Father  HeU,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, employed  the  loadstone,  with 
passes  for  the  cure  of  disease ;  but  in  1780, 
a  Monsieur  Lanterbourg,  a  landscape 
painter,  residing  at  Hammersmith,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  above  to  cure  diseases,  but  he 
despised  both  loadstone  and  passes,  and 
his  mode  is  graphically  described  by  a 
friend  of  the  patient,  who  was  present  : — 
The  person  had  been  lame  for  some  years  ; 
*'  I  know  your  complaint,  sir,"  addressing, 
and  looking  steadfastly  at  the  patient,  "  look 
at  me,  sir."  They  continued  looking  at 
each  other  for  some  minutes,  and  then  M. 
Lanterbourg  inquired  if  the  patient  did 
not  feel  some  warmth  about  his  loins  ?  "  I 
feel  a  warmth  as  if  some  person  was  pour- 
ing boilmg  water  about  my  loins."  M. 
Lanterbourg  continued  looking  at  his 
patient  for  about  three  minutes  more,  and 
then  said — "How  did  you  come  here?" — 
"  In  a  coach,  sii-."  Then  said  M.  Lanter- 
bourg,— *' Discharge  your  coach,  and  walk 
back ;"  which  he  did  four  miles ! 

Mesmer  imitated  Lanterbourg  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  loadstone,  but  continued 
the  passes,  alleging  that  he  had  discovered 
a  new  agent  which  he  called  "  animal 
magnetism,"  and  which  he  describes  as  "  a 
fluid  universally  diffused,  the  vehicle  of  a 
mutual  influence  between  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  the  bodies  of  animated 
beings  :  it  is  so  continued  as  to  admit  of  no 
vacuum ;  its  stability  does  not  admit  of 
illustration ;  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  pro- 


pagating, and  communicating  all  the  im- 
^jressions  that  are  incident  to  motion;  it  is 
susceptible  of  flux  and  reflux.  The  animal 
body  is  subject  to  the  effects  of  this  agent, 
and  these  effects  are  immediately  produced 
by  the  agent  insinuating  itself  into  the 
substance  of  the  nerves." 

"  We  particularly  discover  in  the  human 
body  qualities  analogous  to  those  of  the 
loadstone  ;  we  distinguish  in  it  poles  dif- 
ferent and  opposite." 

"  The  action  and  the  virtue  of  the  animal 
magnetism  are  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated from  one  body  to  another,  animate 
or  inanimate." 

But  even  this  is  not  necessary,  as  Dr. 
Elliotson  reports  that  one  of  his  patients 
could  be  made  to  magnetise  herself. 

"  Though  the  fluid  be  universal,  all  ani- 
mal bodies  are  not  equally  suscepitble  of 
it.  "  ....  "  The  animal  magnetism  is 
capable  of  immediately  curing  diseases  of 
the  nerves."  ....  "  By  means  of  it, 
the  physician  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  health  of  each  individual '* 

Mesmerists  assert,  that  "  their  facts  have 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  men  whose  integrity  and 
honom*  are  unimpeachable,  and  who  can 
have  no  motive  to  delude,  or  to  be  de- 
luded." Admitting  that  the  experiments 
have  been  witnessed  over  and  over  again, 
by  men  of  unimpeachable  honour  and 
integrity,  the  question  still  arises, — were 
those  men  possessed  of  a  cool  and  deliberate 
judgment,  and  capable  of  separating  the 
real  from  the  ideal  ?  Now,  it  is  notorious, — 
we  have  only  to  recal  the  ample  expose 
made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wakley, — that 
the  proofs  have  signally  failed,  when  tested 
properly ;  and  none  but  the  most  unim- 
peachable evidence  should  be  allowed. 

Wliatever  tlie  ca'ise  of  the  alleged  effects 
of  mesmerism  may  be,  whether  a  fluid,  a 
vapour,  a  mineral,  as  some  allege  the  atmo- 
spiieric  air  to  be,  no  one  alleges  that 
Mesmer  invented  it ;  therefore  it  must  have 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  its  effects 
constantly  operating ;  and  therefore  it  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  its  phenomena 
were  witnessed  till  the  last  century.  More- 
over, all  men,  and  animals  also,  ought  to  be 
equally  susceptible,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
a  difference  to  exist  in  the  conducting 
power  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  &c.,  &c., 
in  different  individuals  (unless  there  be 
s])ecial  organs,  which  may  vary  in  power, 
as  in  the  torpedo  ;)  whereas  it  is  known, 
that  none  show  any  of  the  effbcts  until 
they  have  been  edxicated  in  the  effects. 

This  inevitable  conclusion  forces  mesmer- 
ista  to  ex)ilain,  why  so  few  persons  indicate 
the  possession  of  the  power,  by  presuming 
that  the  mesmeriscr  and  the  mesmerised 
must  have  full  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
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power,  and  have  a  desire  either  to  mes- 
merise, or  be  mesmerised  ;  and,  tlierefore, 
if  ;i  faihn-e  arises,  it  is  from  "  I'atmospliere 
d'inerecliilite."  Now,  if  tliis  be  not  a  sub- 
terfuge, I  know  not  wliat  is! 

As  illustrations  of  the  cases  recorded  by 
mesmerists,  T  shall  give  you  the  following  • 
— "  Chardel,  a  physician,  mesmerised  two 
sisters,  with  the  hope  of  checking  a  ten- 
dency to  consixm}ition  which  they  hud 
evinced.  One  evening,  being  in  sleep, 
•wakening,  they,  as  if  prompted  by  a  natural 
instinct,  entreated  their  mesmeriser  to  leave 
them  in  that  state,  oidy  so  far  dcmesmer- 
ising  them  as  to  enable  them  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  be  committed  to  their  own 
self-guidance.  Day  a'ter  day  they  renewed 
their  petition,  for  day  after  day  they  felt 
health  returning  under  the  mesmeric  influ- 
ence. In  other  respects  they  pursued  their 
usual  habits,  and  their  mesmeric  existence 
had  its  alternate  periods  of  sleep  and  wak- 
ing, as  regular  astiioseof  their  natvu-allife. 
At  the  end  of  tliree  months,  their  cure 
appearing  to  be  complete,  Monsieur  Chardel 
conducted  the  sisters  to  a  beautiful  spot  in 
the  country,  where  he  restored  tliem  to  a 
knowledge  of  themselves.  He  describes,  in 
lively  terms,  their  surprise  and  joy  on  re- 
turnmg  to  consciousness.  It  was  winter 
■when  they  entered  the  mesmeric  state,  it 
■was  now  spring  ;  they  wei'e  tlien  looking 
forward  to  an  early  grave,  but  now,  the 
feeling  of  renewed  health,  tinged  with  hope 
and  life  ;  almost  doubting  if  they  did  not 
dream,  they  threw  themselves  into  their 
mother's  arms,  gathered  flowers,  &c.,  to 
convince  tliemselves  that  it  was  a  blessed 
reality.  Not  a  circumstance  of  the  three 
past  months  survived  in  their  memory." 

Townshend  again  relates, — "They,  the 
patients,  turned  round  when  I  did,  and 
inversely  to  myself;    but  my   foot,  when 

presented  to  them, seemed  simply 

to  repel  them."  I  tried  this  witli  the  sister 
of  Tlieodore  :  whenever  I  held  out  my  foot 
she  was  repelled  ;  and  every  time  that  I 
held  out  my  hand  she  was  attracted  towards 
me  ;  and  by  the  alternate  exercise  of  these 
two  influences  she  was  kept  oscillating  to 
and  fro  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock." 
*'  By  mesmerism  we  best  dissect  man,  whe- 
ther mentally  or  physically  ;  and  if  ever 
the  vital  influences  are  to  be  understood,  it 
is  not  by  anatomising  tlie  dead,  and  by 
torturing  the  living,  but  by  observation  of 
our  fellow  beings  when  in  the  state  we  call 
mesmeric." 

"  E.  A.  used  to  speak  to  mc  of  a  kind  of 
Tapour  rising  before  his  eyes  during  mes- 
menzation.  When  questioned  about  this 
in  sleep-waking,  he  declared  that  the  vapour 
proceeded  from  me,  and  seemed  to  pene- 
trate and  pervade  his   frame.      This    he 


asserted  to  be   the  effectual  cause  of  the 
mesmeric  sleep." 

Ujion  such  evidence  wo  are  called  upon 
to  give  assent  to  mesmerism !  Wliat  can 
wo  think  of  those  who  promulgate,  and 
those  who  yield  to  tlu^  belief,  but  that  they 
are  either  enthusiasts,  knaves,  or  fools  ? 
But  it  may  bo  shown  that  the  mesmeric 
l)lienomena  may  arise  from  other  causes ; 
and  it  is  a  maxim  in  physics,  as  also  in 
logic,  not  to  seek  for  hidden  and  occult 
causes  when  the  effects  produced  can  be 
explained  by  obvious  and  admitted  agents. 
Mr.Baird,  of  Manchester,  has  clearly  proved 
"that  the  ordinary  iihenomona  of  mes- 
merism may  be  realized  through  tiie  subjec- 
tive or  personal  mental  and  physical  acts  of 
the  patient  alone." 

Sleep  or  torpor,  with  more  or  less  mus- 
cular rigidity  and  loss  of  sensation,  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  be  seen  in  medical 
practice,  as  in  "catalepsy,"  "hysteria," 
&c.  &c. ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  have  an 
exaltation  of  any  one  of  the  senses  without 
seeking  for  an  occult  cause.  We  know 
that  a  monotonous  action  on  the  visual 
organ,  just  as  a  monotonous  sound  on  the 
aural  organ,  will  induce  sleep.  In  what 
does  this  differ  from  ordinary  sleep,  or  in 
what  does  the  cataleptic  state  differ  from 
the  mesmeric  ? 

Again,  until  it  is  certain,  which  at  pre- 
sent it  by  no  means  is,  that  distinct  fibres 
of  the  brain  are  devoted  to  special  mental 
demonstrations,  how  can  we  believe  in 
phreno-mesmerism  ?  There  are  two  points 
which  must  be  proved  before  the  mesmerist 
can  advance  one  step  in  the  proof  of  clair- 
voyance,— viz.,  1.  That  the  eye  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  vision  ;  2.  That  there  is  a  "  me- 
dium of  mesmeric  sensation." 

How  does  Mr.  Townshend  proceed  to 
establish  those  points  ?  He  says, — "  Re- 
member that  the  connection  between  seeing 
and  the  picture  on  the  retina  has  never 
been  proved.  We  only  know  that  there  is 
a  picture  on  the  retina  because  we  are  able 
to  see."  "  Can  that,  then,"  he  asks,  "  be 
itself  the  cause  of  our  seeing?"  He  adds, 
"The  absurdity  is  manifest." 

In  reply  to  No.  1,  I  would  say,  it  re- 
qiures  no  proof,  because  we  take  this  belief 
as  a  fh'st  principle.  We  oan  no  more  logi- 
cally prove  that  "we  live."  2dly.  Our 
knowing  that  there  is  a  pictm-e  on  the 
retina  is  certainly  not  the  cause  of  our 
seeing  it ;  but  its  being  there  causes  us  to 
know  that  it  is  there — ergo,  to  see  it. 

As  regards  the  "  mesmeric  medium,"  Mr. 
Townshend  goes  on  to  say, — "What  is  the 
medium  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  aU 
that  remains  for  us  in  our  ignorance  to  do 
is  to  gather  as  much  infoi'mation  concerning 
it  as  we  can.     I,  therefore,  by  parity  of 
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reasoning,  may  be  allowed,  from  other 
effects,  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  '  mesmeric 
medium.' 

"  It  is  not  in  any  case  the  eye,  but  the 
medium  which  penetrates  tlie  obstacle. 
The  impulsion  on  the  optic  nerve  is  the 
cause  of  vision  ;  and  if  we  can  find  a  me 
dium  to  transmit  that  impulsion,  athwart 
whatever  impediments,  vision  will  take 
place." 

"  That  which  I  have  now  unequivocnlly 
to  affirm  of  the  '  mesmeric  medium'  is, 
that  it  is  primarily  set  in  motion  by  the 
human  mind."  In  another  place  he  says, 
"  Admit  that  thought  commiinicates  action 
to  surrounding  media  ;  admit  that  the  mes- 
merised are  sensible  to  that  action,  and  all 
that  may  seem  wondrous  in  my  statement 
vanishes." 

It  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with  such  loose 
statements  and  assumptions  :  but  we  must 
say  that  their  reception  would  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  Ihouyht  can  p\it  into  action 
the  "  mesmeric  medium,"  because  "  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  mesmeriser  to  have 
the  object  before  him ;  for  if  he  merely 
suggests  to  his  mind,  this  suggestion  can 
be  conveyed,  through  the  '  mesmeric  me- 
dium,' to  the  mind  of  the  mesmerised." 
We  have,  tlierefore,  a  motion  created  with- 
out muscular  contraction ;  or,  in  other 
words,  power  generated  by  nothing. 

If  we  admit  clairvoyance  to  be  a  fact, — 
viz.,  that  we  can  see  without  eyes, — we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  we  may 
hear,  smeU,  taste,  and  feel,  witliout  their 
respective  organs, — which  would  bring  us 
to  admit  an  existence  without  existence ; 
for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  hfe  without 
our  present  senses.  We  admit  that  it  is  not 
the  eye,  per  se,  or  the  ear,  per  se,  which  sees 
and  hears ;  but  we  deny  that  the  "  tha- 
lami"  or  "coqDora  quadrigemina"  on  the  one 
part,  or  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  on 
the  other  part  (those  portions  of  the  brain 
in  which  we  conceive  those  senses  to  re- 
side), could  see  or  hear  without  the  aid  of 
the  organs  of  vision  and  sound  :  however 
willingly  we  admit  that  the  Power 
which  created  us  might  have  willed  us  to 
see  by  our  ears,  and  hear  by  our  eyes,  or 
hear  and  sec  without  either 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  ad- 
verting to  the  direct  evils  wliich  may  arise 
to  those  parties  generally  predisposed  to 
nervous  diseases,  in  whom  are  provoked 
and  stimulated  physical  as  well  as  moral 
disturbances.  I  also  denounce  the  impiety 
wliich  pervades  many  of  the  passages  m 
the  writings  of  mesmerists. 

Hydropathy,  flic  last  of  the  list,  has  been 
within  a  few  years  dignified  wit li  the  ajipel- 
lation  of  a  science,  and  foisted  upon  the 
ever-credulous  pubUc. 


Observe,  I  Mmit  my  assertion  to  the 
system  said  to  have  originated  with  a  Si- 
lesian  peasant,  and  afterwards  brought  into 
notice  in  England,  cliiefly  by  the  writings 
of  half-pay  captains  and  briefless  barristers. 

I,  and  you  also,  hold  in  high  estimation 
the  beneficial  effects  to  health  of  cleanli- 
ness, regular  and  abstemious  habits,  and 
absence  from  business,  amid  a  fine  locahty  ; 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  physical  as  well 
as  moral  demoralisation  arising  .from  the 
opposite  circumstances. 

We  all  know  it  to  be  essential  to  health, 
that  the  functions  of  the  skin  be  performed, 
and  the  proper  use  of  crater  is  essential  for 
tliis  purpose  ;  and  we  also  know  that  water 
when  properly  applied  becomes  in  many 
diseases  a  powerful  medicinal  agent. 
This  has  been  fully  shown  by  Lanzani  in 
1700 ;  by  Dr.  Jackson  at  the  end  of  last 
century  ;  by  Dr.  Currie,  and  Sir  George 
Magrath  in  1808 ;  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding myself. 

Hippocrates*  fuUy  understood  the  bene- 
fit arising  irom  the  use  of  water.  In  his 
book  on  the  "'use  of  liquids,"  wliile  speakmg 
of  the  regimen  fit  for  acute  diseases,  his 
observations  on  the  water  and  the  bath  are 
such  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  most 
enlightened  modern  physician.  Also  Al- 
bacasis,  a  skilfid  Arabian  physician  of  the 
13th  century,  treated  small-pox  and  other 
diseases  upon  the  cold  water  plan.  Some 
of  his  piitients,  it  is  reported,  who  rehshed 
the  practice,  swallowed  the  "  limpid  beve- 
rage "  in  quantities  that  would  put  to  the 
blush  the  most  unrabid  votary  of  hy- 
dropathy. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  those  disturbhig  causes  which 
exist  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  I  ought 
to  have  classed  with  them,  however,  the 
Chrono-thermalists,  Morisonians,  Hol- 
lowayans.  Father  Pan-,  Kinesipathists,  "  et 
hoc  genus  omne," — but  you  wiU  very  easily 
determine  in  your  own  minds  their  relative 
merits.  How  the  human  mind  can  re- 
ceive and  entertain  absiu-dities  and  incon- 
sistencies wliich  really  ignore  aU  common 
sense,  is  a  mystery  which  metaphysicians 
may  solve,  but  an  ordinary  mortal  like  my- 
self can  only  wonder  and  pity  ! 

By  a  general  survey  you  will  find  that 
homceopathy  is  no  more  than  what,  in  change 
of  air,  diet,  and  exercise,  has  been  prac- 
tised by  legitimate  practitioners  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates,  as  you  will  discai-d 
entirely  from  consideration  the  doctrine  of 
infinitesimal  doses  :  neither  can  hydropathy 
claim  any  novelty,  save  and  cxcejjt  the  ex- 
travagant pretensions   of  its   modcru   de- 


*  Hippocrates,  Adams's  Trans,  vol.   i.  p.  p. 
lOG,  303. 
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luders  and  deliuled.  And  in  what  do  the 
phenomena  of  uiesnicrisni  dillbr  from  the 
powers  of  the  iinaginiition  and  moral  causes 
acting  iipontho  dill'erent  individuals, heahhy 
or  diseased  ?  In  short,  the  "  onus  pro- 
bandi "  is  upon  the  mesmerists  to  show 
in  what  does  mesmeri?m  with  all  its  mys- 
teries differ  from  tlie  ordinary  performancfis 
of  any  seientific  conjuror. 

Gentlemen,  from  whom  are  we  to  expect  a 
remedy  for  the  glaring  evils  of  quackery — 
the  profession,  the  government,  or  the  pub- 
lic? We  are  met  with  coldness  by  many 
of  the  profession,  indifference  by  govern- 
ment, disbelief  by  the  public  as  to  the 
purity  of  our  intentions. 

Those  medical  men  are  indifferent,  because 
they  think  that  quackery  should  be  left  to 
silent  contempt,  and  that  it  will  disappear 
before  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
people.  A  vain  expectation  !  The  argument 
is  bad,  because  we  know  that  the  most 
staunch  abettors,  the  most  devoted  and 
■willing  slaves  to  quackery,  are  persons  who 
have  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  ;  and  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
came  cause,  viz.  education,  operating  upon 
a  different  grade  of  society,  will  produce 
opposite  results.  Others  have  wiJtily  ar- 
gued for  the  letting  quackery  alone,  be- 
cause its  effects  arc  a  real  good  of  tlie  pro- 
fessi<in,  inasmuch  as  "  it  cuts  out  work  for 
the  regular  man." 

As  to  Government,  it  must  idtimately 
interfere  to  prevent  the  shameful  adver- 
tisements, the  disgrace  of  the  age,  of  pre- 
tended nostrums,  by  which  a  superstitious 
dread  of  certain  diseases  is  fostered,  and  a 
fast  amount  of  unnecessary  unhappmess 
induced. — But  as  to  Government  doing 
more,  I  cannot  see  how  ?  No  law  can 
be  enacted  to  force  a  man  to  go  out,  or  to 
hinder  him  from  going  out  of  the  world, 
in  the  way  that  to  him  seemetii  most  fit ! 
Bad  and  often  injiu-ious  in  its  operations 
as  the  law  may  be  as  respects  quackei-y,  it 
was  wisely  intended  to  protect  legitimate 
medical  men  from  an  unfair  charge  of  man- 
slaughter :  but  its  provisions  render  it  most 
difRcult  to  touch  even  the  most  dangerous 
quacks. 

It  is  necessary  that  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence be  proved,  even  in  the  most  flagrant 
cases,  before  a  charg  of  malapraxis  can 
be  sustained.  This  is  difficult  to  do  at  all 
times,  and  one  might  conclude  that  the  pre- 
siding judge  sometimes  favoured  the  quack, 
as,  in  a  recent  case,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  "  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  upon  a 
medical  man,  or  any  other  person,  if  because 
the  patient  he  was  attending  died,  he  was 
to  be  subjected  to  a  charge  of  man-slaugh- 
ter." The  any  other  person  miglit  be  a 
f  Coffinite,  and  therefore,  according  to  this 
reading  of  the  law,  the  quack  is  as  much 
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protected  as  the  legitimate  man.  So  much 
for  the  benefit  we  may  expect  from  the  law  ! 

As  to  the  public,  we  need  not  look  to 
them  for  help,  having  before  us  the  mor- 
tifying spectacle  of  the  most  gifted  men 
offering  themselves  victims  to  sucli  mon- 
strous errors  and  absurdities  which  really 
ignore  all  common  sense,  and  a  belief  in 
which  would  disgrace  tlie  intellect  of  the 
most  illiterate  peasant,  or  the  wandering 
savage :  at  least  the  latter,  if  he  did  yield 
belief,  would  attribute  the  ell'ects  to  the 
influen  e  of  his  god,  and  not,  like  the  nobles 
of  our  land,  and  alas !  also  many  of  the 
clergy,  to  the  alleged  mysterious  discoveries 
of  some  fool  or  impostor. 

That  quackei'y  is  no  new  evU,  wo  have 
the  evidence  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
writes  : — "  Of  all  the  arts,  medicine  is  the 
only  one,  of  which  any  one  may  boast  a 
knowledge,  and  have  immediately  ready 
listeners.  There  is,  however,  no  set  of 
impostors  to  be  more  feared  than  those 
who  falsely  assume  the  character  of  phy- 
sicians. There  is,  notwithstanding,  no  law 
to  punish  so  serious  a  deception.  Those 
impostors  instruct  themselves  at  our  ex- 
pense—their experience  is  gained  at  the 
price  of  our  lives,  and  under  the  cloak  of 
legitimate  medicine  they  have  the  privilege 
of  murdering  with  impunity." 

If  this  remarkable  passage,  written  nearly 
1800  years  ago,  had  been  penned  this  very 
day,  it  could  not  have  been  more  truthful 
or  more  applicable  to  the  present  postiire 
of  medical  affairs. 

Pity  it  is  that  Phny  has  not  handed 
down,  by  his  masterly  pen,  an  account 
of  the  means  used  by  those  "murdering 
impostors,"  otherwise  Hahnemann,  Preiss- 
nitz,  Mesmer,  Morison,  Holloway,  CofBn, 
Dickson,  and  others,  might  be  deprived  of 
the  inglorious  credit  of  being  the  originators 
of  their  several  heresies  and  fallacies ! 

We  see,  therefore,  that  quackery  has 
existed,  and  I  beUeve  will  continue  to 
exist,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and,  there- 
fore, medical  men,  instead  of  "  sitting  with 
folded  hands,"  must  be  up  and  doing,  each 
in  his  own  day  and  generation  fighiing  his 
own  battle.  How  and  when  it  is  to  be 
fought  I  cannot  enter  upon,  but,  to  those 
of  our  time,  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle ; 
for  the  enemy  has  been,  by  our  supineness, 
allowed  to  establish  a  lodgement  in  the 
camp. 

"Oh  I  bright  abodes! 
Oh  glorious  Troy,  the  labour  of  the  gods! 
Thrice  stopp'd  unmoved,  the  monster  in  the  gate. 
And  clashing  arms,  tlirice  warned  us  of  our  fate  j 
But  we,  bv  riiadness  blinded,  and  o'ercome. 
Lodge  the' dire  monster  in  our  sacred  Dome."* 

But  let  us  rejoice ;  for  while  medicine, 
although  it  has  to  contend  against  igno- 

*  The  iEneid,  Book  2d,  line  325.  Pitt's  Trans. 
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ranee   from  without,    and  cunning  from 
Sthin,  is  being  gradually  moulded  nito  a 
Smanent  and   beautiful   structure,   pro- 
Soned  in  all  its  parts,  slow  but  sure  m 
UoZss,  quackery   still   retams  the   same 
foul    shapeless,  headless  trunk,  embracmg 
acalephse-like-the  deluded   victims    with 
Us  BlLy  arms.      Therefore,  be  undaunted 
"  Ma<nia    est  Veritas  et  prscvalebit !     Oa.t 
down"  and  destroy  ^ith   unsparing   hand 
those  harpies  who  prey  on  human  flesh 
Tlproot  them  hke  the  weeds  and  thistle, 
which  suffocate  the  healthy   gram!     bay 
in  the  words  of  the  poet— 
«« Rasp  sordid  monster,  mercenary  slave, 
Th^o'u  church-v^rd  pimp,  and  pander  to  the  grave, 
T»path's  busv  factor,  son  of  desolation  1 
Ty    country's   curse!    and   grievance   of  the 

nation'"  <,  «  «  * 

'•  No  beams  of  soffning  pity  touch  thy  breast. 
Too  vile  a  cell  to  harboiu  such  a  guest. 


facts  ;  and  although  in  the  words  of  an 
eloquent  writer,*— "  We  do  not  behevo 
cur  art  is  perfect,  or  that  a  medical  man 
can,  like  a  god,  work  infallible  cures,— 
that  certainly  is  not  given  to  our  hmited 
faculties,  and  probably  never  will  be.  But, 
we  do  iu  sickness  all  that  human  aid  can 
do  We  cultivate  medical  science  as  all 
other  sciences  are  cultivated,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Bacon,  by  observa- 
tion and  experience." 

Gentlemen,  animated  by  the  fine  senti- 
ment contained  in  the  foregoing  quotation, 
you  may  attain  fame  and  wealth,  but,  what 
18  better  still,  most  assuredly  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  m  your 
day  and  generation  you  helped  to  add 
beauty  and  permanency  to  your  adopted 
I  labour—"  The  Ars  Divina." 


Returning  like  a  victorious  general,  from 
this  onslaught  on  quackery,  you  proceed 
to  restore  tlie  order  and  beauty  laid  waste 
bv  ruthless  and  unscrupulous  invaders. 
You  survey  the  glorious  temple  of  medi- 
cine, and  look  with  feeUngs  of  pride  and 
admiration  upon  the  emblazoned  and  stdl 
uniniured  names  of  the  medical  sages  f.om 
Hippocrates  downwards  to  your  own 
countrymen,-Harvey,  Jenner,  Sydenham ! 
and  you  marvel  at  the  boldness  of  the  men 
who  dared  to  invest  your  sacred  walls ; 
but  you  marvel  still  more  at  the  army  ot 
fools  enhsted  in  such  a  cause. 

Contemptuously    disregard   the    taunts 
and  aspersions  cast  upon  you  by  men  who, 
in  elevating  their  own  wretched  and  ephe- 
meral quackery,  ti7  to  depress  you.     But 
confess  to  be  indignant  at  truth  bemg  cast 
from   its   pedestal,   and   error,   like       the 
molten  calf,"  worsliipped  on  its  sacred  site. 
Confess  that  you  are  indignant  that  edu- 
cated   men    should    be    discredited     and 
ignorant    men    believed.       Confess   to    be 
^sgusted  at  the  too  common  spectacle  ot 
a  father  or  a  mother  displacing  the  friend 
and  medical  attendant  of  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a    century,    and   placing    in    his   once 
honoured,    now    dislionoured    seat     some 
designing  quack  ;  for  whom  they  wdl  make 
any  efforts  to  establish  a  character  for  .kill 
and  talent,  and  indeed  work  in  his  ser^ce 
as  if  it  were  a  most  righteous  cause.     Let 
these    difficulties   and    discouragements-- 
very  disgusting  though  tliey  be-stimulate 
you  to  increased  exertions  !     Each  of  you 
may   individually,   most    certainly   collec- 
tively, advance  tlie   progress  of  m«hcine, 
and  assist  in   giving  to  it  that  place   m 
science  to   whicli  it  is  entitled,  ana  ulti- 
mately must  attain. 

A  master-mind  may  yet  anse,-even  one 
of  you,-quali{ied  to  grasp  and  get.eralize 
on 'the    mass  of   isolated   and   disjointed 


CHAEITABLE   INSTITUTIONe   IN   FRANCE. 

THEEECxistin  France  1,133  administrations 
of  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  es- 
tablished iu  1,130  communes.     The  depart- 
ments  wliich  have  the  greatest  number  are 
the  Vaucluse,  Var,  Haut-Rhin,  Isord,  Seme- 
et-Oise      and    Bouches-du-Rhone -,     those 
which  have  the  tewest  are   the   Seme,   the 
Hautes-Alpes,  Corsica,  the  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
the  Haute-Samie,  and  the  Tarn.      The  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  has  only  two  hospital 
administrations,  but  one  of  them-- that  ot 
Paris— is  so  considerable  from  the  immense 
revenues  at  its  disposal,  by  the  number  of 
estabhshmeuts  wliich  it  directs,  anc  by  the 
number  of  poor   which  it    assists,    that  it 
reckons  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  hospital  assist- 
ance  given  in  the  whole  of  France.     Irom 
1800  to  1845  the  amount  of  donations  ana 
i  legacies   officially   made   to   the  poor  was 
not   less    than  122,000,000f.,    exc  usive   of 
'  sums  given  direct  and  authorized   by  the 
prefects      The  venal  value  of  the  productive 
estates  of  tlie  hospitals  and  almshouses  I3 
estimated  at  500,000,000f.     They  have  alse 
large  revenues  derived  from  other  sources, 
such  as  the  duties  on  the  receipts  of  the 
theatres,  grants  from   the  communes,    &c. 
The  most  considerable  re  venues  ot  the  hos- 
pital  administrations   are    those   ot    1  ari», 
which   are  about  12,690  823f.  ;  of  Lyons, 
2  279  990f.  -,  of  Rouen,  l,136,908f.  ;  and  of 
Marseilles,  l,069,2o7f  The  food  of  the  poor 
stands  for  a  sum  of  22,191,141f.,  of  which 
the  charge  for  wheat  or  bread  is  nearly  one- 
half.     The  number  of  beds  lu  the  hospitals 
and  ahnshouses  in    France   is  126,142,  ot 
which  there  are  15,353  in  ^he^  dcpr -ueiit 
of  tlie  Seine.     The  number  of  patients  m 
the  hospitals  in  1817  was  486,083.  and  in 
the  almshouses  77,053. 


*  Ed.  Medical  Times,  2d  November,  p.  461. 
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(•^vigtrial  (iTommunicntion^. 

DR.   RAMSBOTIIAM'S   REPORT   OF 
CASES 

TQAT  OCCURRED  IN  THE  EASTERN 
DISTIUCT  OF  THE 

ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 

[Continued  from  pa^e  750.] 


Dtbtng  the  year  184!),  tliero  were  deli- 
vered in  tlie  eastern  district  of  the  Royal 
^Maternity  Cliarity,  under  the  superiu- 
teudence  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Jlainsbotham, 

2141  women— of  which  cases 
24  were  twius — one  in  about  every 
892  cases ;  of  these,  in  14  cases  both 
heads  presented ;  in  7  the  ])resentatious 
were  head  and  breech,  or  inferior  ex- 
ti'oinities ;  in  1  both  were  breecli  ;  and 
in  2  cases  one  presented  with  tlie  head, 
and  the  other  transversely.  In  13  of 
these  cases  the  children  were  both  boys ; 
in  9  both  girls ;  and  in  2  one  girl  and 
one  boy. 

1154  children  were  males. 
101 1  children  were  females. 
2106  were  presentations  of  some  part 
of  the  head ;  of  which  3  were  face  pre- 
sentations— or  one  in  every  7G2  births. 
46  were  presentations  of  the  breech 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities — 
one  in  about  every  47  cases;  of  these, 
9  were  twins. 

13  were  transverse  presentations — one 
in  every  106")  cases;  of  these,  2  were 
each  a  twin,  and  1  of  them  was  expelled 
doubled.  Of  the  rest,  1  was  at  seven 
months,  and  the  others  at  full  time; 
and  in  all  tiie  cases  the  operation  of 
turning  was  had  recourse  to  :  1  of  them 
was  the  woman's  ninth  child,  and  in  all 
her  labours  the  foetus  had  pi:=?ated 
transversely. 

In  3  the  placenta  was  entirely,  and  in 
J  partially  implanted  over  the  os  uteri 
— one  in  every  53r)-25  cases.  In  the 
instances  where  tlie  os  uteri  was  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  placenta  the 
children  were  turned ;  all  the  women 
suffered  considerable  loss  of  blood,  and 
1  of  them  died  three  hours  after  deli- 
very: where  the  ])laceuta  was  partially 
over  the  month,  the  membranes  were 
ruptured  aniiicially,  the  flooding  ceased, 
and  the  foetus  was   expelled   by   the 


natural  efforts.  All  the  children  were 
still-born. 

8  were  complicated  witli  dangerous 
iitemorrhago  before  delivery — jiot  the 
result  of  iilacental  presentation;  one  in 
every  267()  eases.  In  all  these  cases 
the  children  were  born  naturally,  after 
the  artificial  rujjturo  of  the  membranes 
— 3  living,  6  dead  (two  of  them  being 
twins).  One  of  the  mothers  died  14 
days  after  delivery. 

In  9  cases  the  placenta  was  retained 
within  the  uterus,  cither  by  atony  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  or  by  morbid  adliesion  between 
the  {)lacental  and  uterine  surfaces,  so  as 
to  require  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  removal — one  in 
every  237"9  cases.  With  all  these 
there  was  more  or  less  haemorrhage; 
1  of  them  was  a  breech  case  at  eight 
months,  the  flooding  was  very  profuse, 
and  the  women  died  six  days  after 
delivery. 

8  were  complicated  with  alarming 
haemorrhage  after  the  natural  expulsion 
of  the  placenta — one  in  about  every 
267-6  cases.  In  all  of  them  the  bleeding 
was  controlled,  and  the  women  reco- 
vered. 

3  women  were  delivered  by  cranio- 
tomy— one  in  every  7]3'6  cases.  The 
first  of  them  under  puerperal  convul- 
sions, the  pelvis  being  small ;  the 
second  patient  also  bad  a  contracted 
pelvis,  and  the  foetus  was  dead  from 
prolapsed  funis ;  in  the  third  case  the 
labour  had  been  very  protracted  from 
distortion  of  the  pelvis-  All  the  women 
recovered. 

1  was  delivered  by  the  long  for- 
ceps, of  a  very  large  living  child. 

4  were  de'ivered  by  the  short  forceps 
— one  in  erery  535-2  cases.  Of  -.these, 
1  was  a  first  labour  in  a  woman  36 . 
years  old,  with  much  rigidity  of  the  soft 
parts ;  the  bauds  of  the  child  presented 
with  the  head  ;  in  1  the  mother  was  at 
the  ])oint  of  death  from  Asiatic  cholera  ; 
1  was  a  case  ol  small  pelvis;  the  other 
a  first  child  with  much  rigidity. 

In  1  premature  labour  was  induced 
in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the 
pelvic  biim,  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
ergot,  without  any  other  means  having 
been  had  recourse  to. 

1  was  complicated  with  puerperal 
convulsions  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  winch  terminated  upon  deliveij 
by  craniotomy,  and  the  woman  reco- 
vered. 
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7  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
month,  or  from  puerperal  causes— one 
in  about  every  306  cases ;  3,  however, 
only  as  a  consequence  of  labour,  or  1 
in  713-6  cases;  for  2  died  of  cho- 
lera, at  that  time  raging,  1  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  1  of  fever. 

2077  children  were  born  living. 

88  were  still-born — being  1  in  about 
every  24-6  births. 

Of  the  Deaths, 

1  was  from  chronic  bronchitis,  a  week 
after  delivery. 

1  was  from  typhus  fever.  The  woman 
had  had  erysipelas  of  the  thigh,  with 
subsequent  abscess,  and  was  getting 
better  when  fever  broke  out  in  the 
house  :  3  of  her  children  died  of  it,  and 
then  she  herself,  on  tlie  12th  day  after 
labour. 

2  were  from  Asiatic  cholera — 1  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  other  three 
days  after  delivery. 

3  were  from  loss  of  blood,  occasioned 
in  the  first  case  by  placental  presenta- 
tion, the  woman  living  only  three  hours 
after  delivery;  in  the  second  by  acci- 
dental lisemorrhage,  the  woman  living 
14  days  ;  and  the  third  by  retained  pla- 
centa, the  woman  living  6  days. 

Of  the  still-bom  children, 

22  were  premature:  of  these  10 were 
putrid. 

11  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly 
so. 

17  were  breech  presentations :  of  these 
2  were  premature ;  2  were  putrid  ;  4 
were  premature  and  putrid ;  and  with 
1  the  funis  prolapsed. 

1 1  were  transverse  presentations,  1  of 
them  being  premature. 

3  were  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

1  was  delivered  by  the  short  forceps. 

3  were  under  entire  placental  presen- 
tation 

1  was  under  partial  placental  presen- 
tation. 

C  were  after  dangerous  accidental 
hoemorrhage. 

3  were  under  lingering  labour. 

I  was  hydrocephalic,  combined  with 
spina  bifida. 

1  was  after  an  accident  to  the  mother. 

1  was  the  second  of  twins. 

With  2  the  funis  prolapsed  by  the 
tide  of  the  head. 

With  2  the  mothers  were  dying  of 
cholera. 


With  1  the  mother  was  dying  of 
bronchitis. 

2  were  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so ; 
head  presenting,  not  putrid,  nor  de- 
livered by  art. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Medicai, 
Gazette  I  remarked  on  the  large  num- 
ber of  women  who  died  of  "  puerperal 
fever"  in  the  year  1848,  and  mentioned 
that  in  that  year  the  cholera  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Lon- 
don. Here,  however,  I  fell  into  a  mis- 
take. The  cholera  was  ravaging  a  large 
part  of  the  continent  in  this  year,  but 
only  showed  itself  in  London  towards 
the  end  of  September.  A  reference 
to  the  tables  of  the  Registrar-General, 
however,  will  sl)Ow  that  tymotic  diseases 
were  very  fatal  throughout  the  whole  of 
1848 ;  in  every  week  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  these  maladies  was  very 
much  gi-eater  than  the  average,  amount- 
ing in  no  few  instances  to  nearly  double ; 
and  the  (jhief  of  these  were  scarlatina, 
typhus,  and  influenza.  It  was  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  1849,  when  the  cholera 
proved  so  fatal  with  us.  In  the  report, 
indeed,  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
it  is  stated  that  "  in  London  there  liad 
been  during  the  five  years  preceding 
[1849]  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
whole  class  of  zymotic  diseases,  the 
mortality  from  typhus  exceeding,  by 
several  hundred  deaths,  the  mortality 
of  any  preceding  year.  The  deaths 
from  scarlet  fever,  also,  were  greatly 
above  the  average ;  and  such  was  the 
mortality  from  influenza,  that,  in  1847 
and  1848,  almost  as  many,  at  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  perished  by  this  disease 
as  by  the  terrible  epidemic  that  followed 
it."  "  These  circumstances  indicated  au 
epidemic  force  extending  over  the  me- 
tropolis and  steadily  increasing"  (pp, 
9,  10).  Puerperal  patients  felt  the  power 
of  this  "  epidemic  force"  in  1848  almost 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
persons. 


apothecaries'  hail. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  30tii  October,  1851 : — 
Charles  Edward  Bowman  Danson,  Pock- 
lington,  York — Edwin  Josiali  Miles,  Gell- 
hii;;hain,  Dorset — William  Boyle  Chavasse, 
Birmingham — R  hard  Nugent,  Antigua — 
William  Owen,  Llaufair,  Montgomeryshire. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  to  PATHOLOGY.* 

By  Feank  Rexaud,  M.D., 
Manchester. 


CASE  OF  STEICTUEE  OF  THE  LOWER  PAET 
OF  THE  ILEUM  FROM  TWO  BRIDLES  OF 
LYMPH. 

Sauah  a.  Shore,  '31  years  of  age,  and  a 
single  woman,  was  exi)osed  to  cold  ten 
days  previously  to  her  death.  This  ex- 
pos(u-e  was  followed  by  })ains  in  the 
abdomen  and  constipation.  Five  days 
from  this,  sickness  and  tympanitic  dis- 
tension of  the  bowels  came  on.  Over 
the  umbilical  region  tliere  was  slight 
pain  on  pressure.  Pulse  104.  In  two 
more  days  stercoraceous  vomitings  en- 
sued, and  continued  with  more  or  less 
intensity,  until  she  gi-adually  became 
comatose  and  died. 

For  the  last  seven  days  of  this  young 
woman's  illness  everything  in  the  way 
of  treatment  that  could  be  devised  was 
resorted  to,  but  without  producing  any 
result.  If  medicines  did  not  aggravate 
the  symptoms,  they  certainly  proved 
quite  inetfectual  to  remove  them. 

From  her  own  account,  she  had  en- 
joyed good  health  up  to  the  time  of  the 
seizure  which  ended  her  existence. 

At  a  post-mortem  examination,  the 
abdomen  was  seen  much  increased  in 
size  from  accumulation  of  solid  luatters 
and  flatus.  There  was  not  any  effusion 
of  recent  lymph,  and  but  trifling  injec- 
tion of  the  vessels.  The  great  omentum 
adhered  firmly  to  the  titertis  and  its  ap 
pendages,  and  to  the  viscera  in  the 
pelvis,  by  numerous  firm  bauds  of  lymph 
of  old  standing.  In  the  right  iliac 
fossa  two  bands  of  lymph  stretched 
from  the  peritoneal  surface  lining 
the  abdominal  walls  to  the  perito- 
neum covering  the  ileum,  about  three 
inches  from  the  termination  of  this 
bowel  in  the  colon.  By  a  contraction 
of  these  bauds  the  gut  was  so  far 
twisted  upon  itself  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete stricture — so  complete,  indeed,  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  would  pass  through, 
even  when  the  bands  of  lymph  had  been 
severed.  The  lougcontinued  traction 
had  caused  a  distinct  narrowing  in  the 
calibre  of  the  gut,   which   had  ended 


*  The  morbid  anatomy  connected  with  these 
cases  is  reserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Man 
Chester  Koyal  Infirmary. 


in  permanent  canalicular  obliteration. 
In  this  respect  the  case  may  be  consi- 
dered a  very  rare  one,  and  witlial  in- 
structive, as  showing  that,  although  an 
operation  during  life  may,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  succeed  in  liberating 
the  gut  from  its  incarcerating  band,  yet 
that  in  every  instance  sucli  a  result  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  integrity 
of  the  calibre  of  the  gut  itself 

In  connection,  also,  with  this  case, 
and  with  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  pa- 
thological anatomy  seems  to  justify  a 
conclusion  not  hitherto.  I  believe,  fairly 
put  before  the  profession  —  viz.  that, 
although  internal  strangulations  or  in- 
carcerations of  bowel  are  common  to 
both  sexes,  yet  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  happen  in  women  ;  or,  to  put  the 
case  in  other  terms,  the  animal  economy 
in  females  furnishes  an  exclusive  source 
of  disease  to  which,  from  a  diflx^rence  in 
organisation,  males  are  not,  neither  can 
be  liable  ;  that,  although  the  result  in 
each  sex  is  the  same,  yet  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  disease  are  differently 
sown,  and  brought  to  a  culminating 
point  by  a  train  of  morbid  phenomena 
that  admits  of  no  parallelism.  In  males, 
wliere  the  strangulating  bridles  consist 
of  lymph,  they  must  be  referred  back, 
for  their  origin,  to  one  or  more  idiopathic 
attacks  of  peritonitis  of  greater  or  less 
intensity.  In  females,  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  my  own  experience  in  patholo- 
gical anatomy,  and  a  perusal  of  the 
cases  recorded  by  others,  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  pentonitis  arises  in 
many  instances  out  of  a  chronic  form 
of  congestive  irritation  to  wliich  the 
generative  apparatus  within  the  abdo- 
men is  liable.  That  this  long-continued 
irritation,  as  manifested  directly  by  pain 
and  tln'obbingiu  the  region  of  the  ovaries 
and  uterus,  and  indirectly  by  lumbar 
irritation,  dysmenorrlioea,  crural  pains, 
&c.,  does  frequently  advance  to  local 
inflammatory  action,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  bauds  of  lymph  that  are 
so  frequently  seen  matting  the  ovaries, 
bj'oad  ligaments,  and  oviducts,  together. 
If,  therefore,  folds  of  bowel  or  portions 
of  omentum  are  in  contiguous  relation- 
ship with  parts  influenced  by  these 
morbid  actions,  it  is  not  contrai'y  to 
rational  pathology  to  infer  that  they 
will  jjartake  in  a  limited  degree  of  the 
same  actions ;  and,  a  bond  of  union 
being  thus  morbidly  constituted,  it  only 
requires  time,  and  the  peristaltic  action 
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of  the  bowels,  to  elongate  the  lymph 
into  a  baud  which,  under  accidental 
circumstances,  may  prove  an  incarce- 
rating medium. 

If  these  premises  be  allowed,  it  fol- 
lows that  females  have  a  liability  to 
internal  incarceration  of  bowel,  borne 
out  by  both  pathology  and  anatomy, 
over  and  above  that  to  which  males  can 
be  the  svibjects.  In  ttie  case  of  C.  Cain,* 
mentioned  in  these  reports  as  havnig 
died  from  apoplexy,  and  having  had 
aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle,  bands  of 
old  lymph  were  found  freely  passing 
from  the  uterine  organs  to  different 
parts  of  the  bowels  In  another  in- 
stance, where  two-tliirds  of  the  ileum 
were  constricted  between  two  bands  of 
l}Tnph,  the  origin  was  at  the  rectum, 
immediately  behind  the  iiterus.  That 
such  persons  can  only  have  suffered 
from  what  is  commonly  recognised  as 
iTterine  initation,  seems  cleai-,  fi'om  the 
fact  of  assertions  being  over  and  again 
made  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  no 
suspicion  of  inflammation  has  been 
hai'boured,  and  no  adequate  treatment 
been  adopted  for  its  subdual. 

ANETTEISM  OF  THE  AECH  OF  THE  AOETA — 
AETEEITIS — GANGEENE  OF  EIGHT  LEG,  &C. 

A  MAN,  aged  about  43  years,  by  occupa- 
tion a  navigator,  in  his  usual  health, 
was  walking  one  morning  to  his  work, 
•when  on  a  sudden  he  felt  a  pain  in  the 
knee  of  such  severity  as  to  cause  him 
to  turn  back  home.  He  accomplished 
this  journey  with  dijEculty,  as  the  leg 
became  numb  and  very  cold  In  an 
attempt  to  warm  the  limb  he  burned 
and  blistered  it  in  two  or  tbi'ee  places ; 
yet  no  pain  was  felt,  neither  heat  com- 
municated- Two  days  afterwards  he 
came  into  the  Manchester  Royal  In- 
firmary. He  appeared  to  respire  with 
some  little  diflBculty,  and  had  a  chronic 
cough.  The  leg  was  oedematous,  and 
passing  into  a  state  of  gangi-ene.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  limb  was  black, 
and  quite  gangrenous;  delirium  camo 
on,  and  continued  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  14  days  after  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  symptoms. 

Post  mortem. — Sub-arachnoid  cellular 
tissue  infiltrated  witii  serum,  and  a 
moderate  eflusion  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.     Lungs  partially  oedematous 


*  Vide  Medical  Gazette  of  laet  week. 


Heart  healthy  ;  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  imme- 
diately in  fi'ont  of,  and  pressing  upon 
the  trachea.  The  size  of  the  aneurismal 
tumour  that  of  a  small  apple,  and 
about  one-third  filled  with  laminated 
coagula.  Atheroma  of  the  aorta  through- 
out its  entire  length,  iliac  arteries  free 
from  deposit.  The  profunda  femoris 
plugged  with  lynjph  at  its  origin;  tho 
plug  about  one  inch  in  length,  and 
terminating  in  a  pencilled  point  at  its 
distal  extremity.  The  femoral  artery 
free.  A  little  below  the  popliteal  space 
the  artery  was  inflamed,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  plugged  with  lymph.  This 
plug  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  iii 
length,  and  terminated  in  the  same 
pencilled  way  as  atready  described 
above.  The  cellular  tissue  around  was 
sloughy,  and  a  small  patch  of  lymph 
was  found  in  the  contiguous  vein.  The 
morbid  appeai'ances  in  tlie  leg  were 
those  generally  found  in  gangrene. 

The  presence  and  position  of  the 
aneurism  sufiiciently  account  for  the 
dyspnoea,  &c.  ' 

The  sudden  manner  in  which  the 
arteritis  was  ushered  in  is  not  so  readily 
explained.  It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  a  small  coagulum,  or  coagula, 
having  become  detached  fi-om  the  walls 
of  the  aneurism,  which  would  then  be 
washed  down  by  the  current  of  blood 
as  far  as  the  arterial  divisions  already 
named.  Here  it  may  have  acted  as  a 
foreign  body,  and,  partly  by  obstructing 
the  circulation,  and  in  jiart  by  e.\citing 
inflammmation  in  a  ))art  already  pre-, 
disposed  to  irregular  action,  have  caused 
spontaneous  gangrene  of  which  the 
man  died. 


CASE  OF  MALIGNANT  POLYPUS,  SPEINGIXet 
FEOM  THE  POSTEEIOE  PAET  OF  THE 
PALATE. 

This  disease  occurred  in  a  boy  15 
yeai's  of  age,  and  first  appeared  as  au 
enlargement  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  which  continued  to  grow,  until, 
at  the  end  of  six.  months,  it  blocked  up 
the  pharynx,  and  pushed  itself  forward 
towards  tlie  front  of  the  mouth.  When 
he  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  the 
tumour  was  so  large  and  closely  im- 
pacted that  the  origin  could  not  be  de- 
tected. As  much  of  it  as  practicable 
was  excised,  fortiie  purpose  of  relieving 
urgent  symptoms   of  suflbcatiou,  aud    * 
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the  operation  gave  great  relief.  The 
tumour,  however,  prew  again  rapidly, 
and  in  less  tlum  a  luontli,  was  larger 
than  before,  so  tliat  lie  eould  searoe 
swallow  a  teaspoouful  of  fluid.  A 
seeoiul  operation  was  determined  on  ; 
but,  in  a  suttbeiitive  lit,  the  boy  died. 
Tlierc  was  perfect  fn^edom  from  ]iain 
■when  the  parts  around  were  quiescent. 

A  j>ost  mortem  examination  revealed 
a  lobulated  and  pale  salmon-coloured 
tumour,  which  had  two  attachments — 
the  one.  not  so  broad  as  a  shilling,  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  rij^'lit  palate 
bone,  and  the  second  from  th  >  ptery 
goid  process  of  tlie  sphenoid  bono.  Jt 
was  curled  over  upon  its  prinei})al  base, 
and  so  occupied  the  posterior  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  and  also  the 
greater  part  of  the  mouth.  It  then 
descended  into  the  jiharynx  for  nearly 
four  inches.  Thus,  though  this  tumour 
or  polypus  may  originally  have  been 
pedieulated.  it  was  now  sessile,  from  all 
the  lobes  being  compressed  so  as  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  containing 
parts.  On  submitting  a  portion,  cut 
from  the  centre,  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation, it  was  found  to  be  made  up  of 
compound  cells,  either  rounded,  oval,  or 
caudate,  each  cell  having  ft-om  two  to 
four  nucleolated  nuclei.  Tesselated 
epithelium  existed  in  abinidance  on  the 
6ur  aces.  To  unassisted  vision  the 
tun  our  had  all  the  appearances  of 
■mah<^nancy,  being  homogeneous  in 
texture,  and  internally  of  a  pale  cream 
colour. 

Although  malignant  polypi  springing 
from  the  palate  are  recognised,  they  are 
yet  sufficiently  rare  to  render  any  apo- 
logy for  the  jiublication  of  this  example 
unnecessary. 

CASE   OP   lyCISED    "WOTIXD    OF    THE    EIGHT 
VENTRICLE  OF  THE  HEAET. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1S4!),  a  man  and  his  wife  were 
quarrelling  in  a  cellar  beneath  a  beer 
bouse  in  Manchester.  Tiie  husbaud 
beat  his  wife,  on  which  she  screamed 
"  Murder  I"  and  so  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  persons  who  were  drinking 
in  the  house  above.  Otie  of  them  re- 
inonstraied  with  the  man,  on  which  he 
ran  back  into  the  cellar,  and  returned 
■with  a  knife  or  chisel.  On  being  again 
called  in  question  for  his  misconduct, 
he  rushed  forward  and  pushed  the 
"Weapon  into  the  left  side  of  his  adver- 
sai-y's  chest,  between  the  seventh  and 
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eighth  ribs,  and  so  inflicted  an  oblique 
wound.  al)out  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  lengtli.  Some  by-standers  advised 
I  he  iunnediate  removal  of  tiie  wounded 
man  to  the  infirmary.  He  answered 
tliat  be  was  not  seiiou.sly  injured.  He, 
however,  consented  to  go.  and  walked  a 
distance  of  tiiirty  live  yards,  when  he 
tottered  and  fell,  and  WaS  carried  the 
rest  of  the  way,  (hi  an-ival,  he  was 
in  a  state  of  pulselessness  and  collapse. 
Brandy  and  opium  partially  served  to 
restore  the  vital  powers;  and,  during 
the  four  hours  he  lived,  he  spoke  twice 
—on  one  occasion  to  complain  of  serere 
pain  in  the  chest. 

At  a  postmortem  examination,  the 
wound,  after  grazing  the  dia])hragm 
and  costal  cartilage,  was  found  to  hare 
penetrated  the  apex  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  jiassing  entirely 
through  its  walls.  The  pericardium 
was  greatly  distended  with  serum  and 
coagulated  blood.  Tlie  wound  in  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  heart  was  oblique, 
so  that  the  blood  had  escaped  during 
successive  contractions  of  the  organ,  as 
throu<(h  a  valvular  opening.  Its  dimen- 
sions corresponded  very  closely  with 
the  integumentary  incision. 

The  principal  points  of  interest  in 
this  case  seem  to  lie  in  the  circumstance 
that,  after  so  grave  a  lesion,  so  great  a 
distance  should  have  b'^en  walked  ;  and 
that  at  the  first  so  little  shock  to  the 
system  should  have  been  experienced. 
In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  both 
these  facts  have  their  value. 
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Paet  II. 

Before  proceeding  further  T  would 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  duplicity 
of  tiie  ovaries.  It  is  known  that  the 
left  ovary  is  larger  than  the  right  in 
several  animals;  and  even  that  one 
ovary  may  become  atit>phied  and 
entirely    deprived     of    its     functi6ns. 
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In  woman  nothing  of  this  kind  occm's  ; 
and  I  concur  with  Huschke,  who  states 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
differeuce  in  their  sizes.  Neitlier  does 
it  appear  iVom  the  observations  of  cor- 
pora lutea  either  after  pregnancy  or 
otherwise,  that  these  bodies  are  found 
more  frequently  in  the  ovary  of  oce 
side  than  the  other.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  ovary  of  either  side  is  specially 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  off 
spring  of  either  sex  particularly-  a 
circumstance  wliich  harmonises  with 
the  sexual  indifference  of  the  genitals 
at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance. 
The  two  following  cases  may  serve  to 
prove  that  each  ovary  is  not  a|)pro- 
priated  to  its  own  sex : — A  woman, 
twenty- thi'ee  years  of  age,  a  priniipara, 
was  delivered  of  twins,  both  female,  on 
the  7th  of  Dec,  and  died  of  metritis  on 
the  15th  of  Dec,  1842.  A  corpus  luteum 
was  found  in  each  ovary.  Another 
woman,  who  died  on  the  3d  Dec,  1841, 
immediately  after  having  given  birtli  to 
male  twins,  presented  also  a  corpus 
luteum  in  each  ovary.  These  cases 
afford  proof  that  twin  births  do  not 
always  result  from  the  discharge  of 
both  ova  from  the  same  vesicle,  as  has 
frequently  been  found. 

The  manner  in  which  the  discharge 
of  blood  occurs  in  the  lower  animals 
induces  us  to  regard  it  as  a  secondary 
phenomenon  in  this  uterine  function. 
Although  a  much  more  prominent  symp 
torn  in  women,  it  also  shows  it  to  be  an 
occurrence  ot  inferior  importance.  This 
is  the  case  both  with  regard  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  man  regarded  in  a  state 
opposite  to  that  of  nature.  Thus  Brierre 
de  Boismont  has  shown  that  menstrua- 
tion appears  later  in  gnls  of  lymphatic 
temperament  than  in  those  of  the  san- 
guineous temperament ;  later  in  delicate 
than  in  robust  healthy  girls;  later  in 
fair  laige  women  than  in  dark  small 
women."-:- 

We  must  here,  however,  as  in  the 
subsequent  remarks,  bear  in  mind  the 
connection  between  tlic  appearance  of 
menstrual  discharge  and  the  commence- 
ment of  puberty.  It  is  sufficiently 
known  that  the  period  of  menstruation 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  external 
circumstances.     In  southern  countries, 

*  The  results  obtained  by  my  friend  Dr.  Karn, 
respecting^  the  time  of  nieiistniaion  in  Denniiiik, 
have  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Tilt  to  the 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  October  1850. 


and  near  the  Equator,  the  function  oc- 
curs early,  coinciding  with  early  puberty 
and  early  sterility.  Whether  tliis  varia- 
tion be  attributable  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  or  to  differences  peculiar  to 
varieties  of  race  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. Menstruation  commences  later 
in  mountainous  regions  than  in  valleys; 
later  in  the  country,  and  in  women  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  who  arc  compelled 
to  work  hard,  than  in  those  who  live  in 
towns,  or,  being  of  the  higher  classes, 
lead  an  indolent  effeminate  life.  Edu- 
cation, the  state  of  heal  h,  and  the  here- 
ditary constitution,  marriage,  &c.,  are 
points  of  no  small  unportance  to  this 
matter.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not 
without  reason  that  Pouchet  considers 
that  menstruation  has  always  occurred 
to  women,  but  that  civilisation  has 
greatly  increased  its  frequency.  We 
may  add  that  menstruation  is  subject 
to  cousideraHe  variety  in  different  indi- 
viduals, with  regard  to  the  number  of 
days  that  it  lasts,  the  length  of  the  in- 
tervals of  its  occuiTence,  the  age  at 
which  it  ceases,  and  with  regai'd  to 
which  uterine  life  is  active.  Althougli 
an  average  time  may  be  «tated,  there 
will  still  be  found  great  variations  as  to 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  men- 
struation in  whole  nation-^  as  well  as 
in  individuals.  The  aoajimt  of  blood 
lost  varies  at  different  times  iu  the 
same  individuals.  The  quantity  is  said 
to  be  greater  nearer  the  Equator,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
knowledge  on  this  point.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  discharge  of  blood 
is  augmented  by  hai'd  work,  motion, 
and  stimulating  food,  that  it  differs  ac- 
cording to  differences  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  at  different  periods  of  the 
twenty  four  hours,*  perhaps  also  with 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  heard 
women  in  the  hospital  remark  that  their 
menstrual  discharge  had  been  dimi- 
nished during  their  stay  therein.  The 
physicians  of  other  hospitals  have  also 


*  The  time  of  nay  at  whi  h  menstruation  com- 
mences is  different.  I  found  that,  out  of  forty- 
four  women,  it  befjan  with  twenty-three  in  the 
morning';  with  three  in  ihe  day-time;  with  five 
in  the  eveniutr;  with  thirteen  in  the  night.  Osi- 
ander  also  states  that  menstruation  (and  pollu- 
tion) occur  most  frequently  in  the  morning. 
Urierre  de  Boismont  found  that,  out  of  a  hundred 
and  ninety-five  women,  menstruation  iippcaied 
with  forty-six  in  the  morning;  with  a  hundred 
and  ten  in  the  day  time  ;  with  ten  in  the  evening  ; 
with  eighty-nine  in  the  night-time.  That  the 
sum  total  is  smaller  than  the  sums  of  the 
four  periods  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  <j] 
some  of  the  cases  have  been  counted  twice. 
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noticed  the  same  fact.  Pidon-^  ft-^tes 
that  nuns  menstruate  irreguhuly,  !>e- 
sornieaux  also  slates  that  tlie  discharge 
is  decreased  or  suppressed  in  })easant 
girls  arriving  at  Paris  lor  the  lirst  time. 
The  same  thing  has  heen  observed  iu 
girls  sent  to  boarding-schools. 

The  discharge  of  blood  proves  to  he 
of  minor  importance  compared  with 
conception  and  ])regnaucy.  Tliis  may 
he  seen  frou)  those  cases  in  which,  in- 
stead of  the  discharge  from  the  uterus, 
a  vicarious  flow  of  blood  has  tnkeu 
place  from  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
pregnancv  liaving  followed  notwith- 
standing.' Sucli  cases  show  that  a  meu- 
sti'ual  flow  of  blood  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  conception.  There  are  also 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  mensti  na- 
tion, the  uterus  being  absent  and  the 
tubes  obstructed ;  whereas  scarcely  any 
case  e.\ists  where menstruaiifju  occurred, 
both  ovaries  being  affected. 

Although  tlie  menstrual  discharge  of 
blood  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
certain  proofs  of  the  commencement  of 
pulierty,  there  ha,ve  been  instances  of 
children  who  have  menstruated  at  much 
earlier  ])eriods,  as  there  are  alsoof  women 
in  whom  the  discharge  has  ajjpeaved 
very  much  after  the  usual  time.  In 
botii  classes  of  cases  corpora  lutea  have 
been  found,  although  only  exceptionally. 
(Tiie  cases  in  which  the  rudiments  of 
other  foetuses  have  been  found  in  the 
ovaries  of  children  are  generally  to 
be  regarded  as  examples  of  super- 
foetation  ) 

^Icnstruation  during  pregnancy  calls 
for  notice  here.  Instances  are  known 
of  women  who  have  not  menstrual  ed 
except  when  pregnant.  The  source  of 
the  blood  in  these  cases  is,  however,  un- 
certain. Generilly,  the  regularity  of 
menstruation  has  a  direct  relation  to 
fertility;  and  if  in  many  cases  absence 
of  men-truation  is  attended  by  sterility, 
there  are  neve;  theless,  on  the  one  hand, 
numerous  instances  of  regular  men- 
struation with  sterility ;  and,  on  the 
oth-^r  hand,  )>erhaps  more  numerous,  of 
irregular  monstruation  with  fertility. 
The  cases  are  most  interesting  of  women 
who  have  giveii  birtli  to  children  with- 
out ever  havin  i  u  enstruated,  or  only 
after  re]iear-i.  labours.  Several  instances 
of  ths  ki  d  arc  on  record,  and  to  these 
I  can  add  the  following,  which  is  the 
more  intere  ting  because  the  organs  of 
g-^'i  M-nion  were  found  perfectly  normal 
after  death : — 


M.  N.,  thirty-si.x  years  old,  was  mar 
ried  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  never 
menstnuited,  nor  experienced  any  of 
the  prodroma  of  meiisiruation.  She 
gave  birth  to  four  healthy  children:  tlio 
first  was  born  in  tlie  twenty-third  year 
of  her  age.  Her  labours  had  been  easy  ; 
the  lochial  discharge  natural,  and  had 
continued  for  three  weeks  after  delivery. 
The  patient  died,  in  April  IH-IS,  of  plcu- 
ritis  and  })eritonitis.  The  uterus  was  of 
the  natural  size  and  form,  but  its  fundus 
lay  backwards,  and  its  anterior  lip  j)ro- 
truded.  The  tubes  and  fimbria;  were 
natural.  The  ovaries  were  small,  wrin- 
kled externally,  and  presented  numerous 
cicatrices.  In  the  left  ovary  was  one 
plain  dark-coloured  scar,  and  two  small 
fibrous  bodies  the  size  of  large  peas.  The 
capsule  of  the  ovary  was  tliick  ;  nothing 
remarkable  was  observed  in  theinterior  ; 
several  Graafian  vesicles  containing  a 
clear  fluid  were  visible. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  another  manner 
to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  men- 
strual flow,  at  the  same  tinie  inquiring 
whether  the  rule  followed  by  medical 
men  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  medi- 
cine during  the  flow  arises  from  an  old 
prejudice  or  be  founded  in  truth.  For 
this  purpose  I  noted  the  mensti'uation 
sixty  times  in  fifty-five  women  who 
were  patients  in  the  Frederick's  Hospi- 
tal. Although  small,  this  number  wiR 
be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  some 
conclusions.  The  number  might  have 
been  increased  by  a  pi-olongcd  exami- 
nation ;  but  in  the  course  of  this,  several 
difficulties  arose  which  restricted  the 
number  of  observations.  In  the  first 
lilace.thcre  were  women  tobe  selected  who 
menstruated  with  uniform  regularity,  as 
was  the  case  with  all  but  seven,  five  of 
whom  will  be  separately  pointed  out. 
Where  this  regularity  was  disturbed  by 
the  medicines  exhibited,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  be  assured  that  the  disturb- 
ance was  the  result  of  the  mecUcinc.aud 
not  accidental.  Secondly,  on  account 
of  the  novelty  of  the  experiments  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  such  a  disturbance 
of  the  health  of  the  patients  as  it  might 
be  difficult  afterv.ards  to  remove.  I 
hope  it  will  be  believed  that  on  this 
point  I  have  taken  the  greatest  possible 
care.  Those  patients  whose  disease  was 
of  a  serious  or  acute  character  could 
not  be  made  the  subjects  of  observation. 
Many  obsoivations  also  were  rendered 
useless  from  its  having  become  rflo^i'site 
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to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  medicines, 
for  fear  of  injiiring  the  health  of  the 
patient.  Finally,  the  nature  of  the  me- 
dicines used  has  limited  the  number  of 
observations,  since  I  made  it  a  point  to 
exhibit  those  medicines  that  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  powerful,  or  at  least 
powerful  for  the  time  or  the  disease  in 
which  they  were  administered.  For 
the  above  reasons  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  number  of  observations  made, 
even  in  the  course  of  a  year,  would  not 
be  great,  although  in  that  space  of  time 
about  a  thousand  female  patients  pass 
through  the  hospital.  Many  of  this 
number  must,  however,  be  deducted  as 
not  being  of  the  mensti'uating  age. 

Before  detailing  these  observations,  I 
may  premise,  with  reference  to  tbe  men- 
struation generally  of  these  patients, 
that  two-thirds  were  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  This  ave- 
rage is  much  higher  than  that  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Karn,  and  only  shows  that 
the  average  cannot  be  obtained  from  so 
small  a  number.  In  two-thirds  of  the 
number,  menstruation  commenced  be- 
tween fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  earliest  age  was  ten,  the 
latest  twenty-three  years.  Five  women 
bad  given  birth  to  one  or  more  childi-en. 
Two  were  man'ied,  but  childless. 

The  ages  at  which  menstruation  com- 
menced may  be  seen  from  the  following 

table: — 

No.  of 
Age.  Cases. 

10  years 1 

12  , 2 

13  «   1 

14  »   8 

15  , 9 

16  „   6 

17  „   6 

18  „   8 

19  „   2 

20  „   5 

21  „   3 

22  „   2 

23  „   1 

The  average  intei-val  that  elapsed  be 
tween  two  subsequent  menstruations 
was,  in  52  cases,  20  days ;  in  half  of 
the  cases,  4  weeks.  The  nimimiun  in 
1  case  was  2  weeks;  the  maximum  in 
1  case  4^  weeks.  The  average  duration 
of  the  discharge  of  the  blood  in  the 
same  number  of  ca^cs  was  not  quite 
5  days ;  the  usual  duration  in  more  tlian 
half  of  the  cases  was  from  3  to  5  days ; 
in  8  cases  it  continued  for  8  days ;  in  '^ 
it  was  of  uncertain  duration :  the  mini- 


mum was  4  days,  the  maximum  8  days. 
The  discharge  was  strong  and  profuse  in 
12  women,  moderate  in  29,  weak  in  7. 
In  7  women  the  menstruation  was  irre- 
gular, eitber  with  regard  to  the  intei-vals, 
duration,  or  strength  ;  in  4  cases 
the  medicines  were  exhibited  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  regular  return  of 
tlie  menstruation  was  repeatedly  ob- 
served. 

The  diseases  for  which  m.edicines  were 
employed  during  menstruation  were  the 
following. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

Fbr.  biliosa 2 

F.  scarlatinosa  ....  2 
F.  rheumatica  ....  4 
F.  biliosa-rheumatiea  .  .  .1 
Rheumatismus  .  ...  3 
Gronalgia  rheumatica  .  .  ,1 
F.  intermittens  .  .  .  .  2 
Angina  biliosa  .  .  .  .  1 
Broncliitis  .  .  .  .  .2 
Pneumonia  .  .  .  .  .2 
Congest]  ones  capitis  .  .  .1 
Veneficium  Ac.  nitrico  .         .     1 

Heematemesis  .  .  .  .  3 
Chlorosis  .  .  .  .  .5 
CEdema  faciei  ....  1 
Tuberculosis  .         .         .         .2 

Irritatio  spinalis  .  .  .  ,  4 
Ansesthesia  .         .         .         .         .2 

Hysteria 10 

Cardialgia 1 

Mania  hysterica  ....  1 
Ischuria  .....  1 
Descensue  uteri  .  .  .  .  1 
Eczema  syphiliticum     .         .         .1 

Scabies 1 

—55 
[To  be  continued.] 


DIAMETEES  OF  THE  FCETAl  HEAD. 
Db.  Hewson  has  lately  measured  the  head 
in  the  cases  of  one  himdred  and  sLxty-sii 
newly-born  children.  Each  measurement 
was  made  with  the  greatest  care,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  birth  of  the 
chUd,  and  registered  at  the  time. 

The  sum  of  the  measurements  of  the 
biparietal  diameter,  was  six  himdred  and 
three  inches  and  eighty-eight  hundredtlis, 
which  gives  a  mean  of  three  inches  and  six 
tenths,  for  tliat  diameter.  The  sum  of  the 
occipito-frontal  diameters  was  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  inches,  and  seventy- 
seven  hundredtlis  ;  the  mean,  four  inches 
and  sixty-eight  liundredths.  Tlie  sum  of 
tho  occipito-mental  diameters  was  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  inches  andeighty- 
tliree  hundredths  ;  the  mean,  five  inches 
and  twenty-eight  hundredths. — PAii.  Med. 
Examiner^  October  1851. 
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DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  H.  S.  Belcombe,  M.D. 
Senior  Physician  to  the  York  County  Hospital. 

A.  B.,  set  (17,  a  fjontlonmn  of  fortune, 
foud  ol  active  iiiul  intellectual  pursuits; 
tem[)erauicut  liiglily  uervous  aud  irri- 
table; habits  of  life  social  and  tempe- 
rate ;  general  health  good ;  not  subject 
to  any  periodical  disease. 

History. — About  two  years  back  be 
befjan  to  complain  of  oppression  of 
breathing  occasionally.  Soon  it  was 
increased  by  going  up  any  ascent ;  no 
other  unpleasant  symptom,  as  to  sleep, 
appetite,  or  any  functional  disturbance, 
occurred.  Many  mouths  thus  elapsed, 
when,  finding  his  ankles  beginning  to 
swell,  he  sought  medical  advice.  His 
professional  friend  soon  discovered  a 
laborious  action  of  the  heart,  the  ob- 
struction more  evident  about  the  tri- 
cuspid valves,  though  the  aortic  valves 
appeared  also  implicated.  A.  B.  was 
averse  to  medicine,  and  pursued,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  plan  of  his  own.  Thus 
he  sought  relief  from  the  use  of  the  sul- 
phui'ous  baths:  then  a  physician  in 
London  wiis  consulted  by  letter;  then 
an  eminent  one  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood :  but  he  did  not  permit  any  pei-- 
severance  ;  nor  could  the  most  avail- 
able medicines  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  be  long  continued. 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  about 
two  mouths  back.  The  anasarca  was 
very  great,  reaching  up  to  the  abdomen  ; 
the  penis  and  scrotum  vei-y  fully  dis- 
tended ;  no  effusion  either  into  the 
thorax  or  abdomen  ;  respirp,tion  nor- 
mal;  appetite  good;  sleep  refreshing, 
though  always  lying  on  the  back ; 
bowels  moderately  open ;  urine  scanty, 
with  a  sedimentary  deposit  of  the 
lithates,  no  albumen ;  pulse  weak  and 
irregular ;  the  valves  of  the  heart 
seemed  principally  affected ;  no  hyper- 
trophy, no  dilatation  ;  sense  of  oppres- 
sion great  on  moving  or  upon  being 
agitated,  which  was  very  easily  effected. 

Puncturing  here  was  of  much  ser- 
vice, reducing  veiy  considerably  the 
enormous  swelling.  Relief  was  also 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  acetate  of 
potash  and  senega :  mild  doses  of  liq. 
opii  sedativ.,  with  Sp.  astheris  sul.  co., 
always  combated  uneasy  feelings,  and 


sootlied  apprehensions  naturally  ema- 
nating from  such  conditions  of  disease. 
His  mind  throughout  was  calm,  col- 
lected, aud  resigned,  and  he  sunk' 
quietly  on  the  morning  of  tSept.  2b. 
There  was  no  examination. 


C.  D.,  a  lady  of  fortune,  beyond  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  active,  intelligent, 
partaking  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
society  with  pleasure  and  temperately. 
Figure  thin  and  spare ;  health  gene- 
rally good.  The  history  is  very  imper- 
fect, as,  when  my  services  were  sum- 
moned, the  illness  of  her  medical  atten- 
dant prevented  my  seeing  him.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  May 
of  this  year  she  applied  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  swelling  of  her  legs,  saying, 
in  her  usual  animated  manner,  "  You 
must  cure  me  shortly,  for  I  want  to  go 
to  the  Exhibition."  Soon,  however, 
more  formidable  disease  was  discovered, 
aud  she  was  placed  under  his  regular 
attendance  and  treatment. 

I  first  saw  her  on  September  16. 
She  was  placed  on  a  couch,  supported 
by  pillows;  the  countenance  was  very 
ghastly;  pulse  small  and  feeble  ;  tongue 
slightly  glazed;  complete  anorexia; 
bowels  irregular ;  urine  very  scanty  ;  a 
slight  mucous  cough  ;  nights  sleepless. 
The  lower  limbs  were  anasarcous  up  to 
the  body  ;  ascites  distinct.  The  actioa 
of  the  heart  very  irregular,  and  confined 
to  a  small  space.  Respiration  easy, 
except  when  disturbed  by  the  cough. 
Serenity  and  tranquillity  of  mind  per- 
fect, but  it  was  evident  her  days  were 
numbered. 

iMild  doses  of  opium  procured  com- 
fortable nights,  also  much  alienating 
the  cough.  The  anorexia  was  some- 
what removed  by  mustard  plasters;  but 
this  was  all  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
she  sunk  quietly  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  Sept 

I  have  been  told  that  the  foundation, 
of  this  severe  disease  could  be  traced  to 
an  attack  of  influenza  two  years  back. 

E.  F.,  set.  57,  a  farmer,  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  active,  industrious,  and 
social,  with  a  propensity  to  indulge  ia 
company — a  notunfrequent  occurrence. 
Health,  up  to  the  period  I  am  to  speak 
of,  very  good. 

He  came  under  my  care  about  the 
middle  of  last  autumn.  His  symptoms 
were  those  of  a  dyspeptic,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  jaundice.     In  a  little  time 
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lie  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  enabled 
to  return  bonie.  I  was  not  satisfied 
about  a  peculiar  sense  of  ojipi-ession 
which  he  felt  occasionally  in  the  praj- 
cordia,  though  it  was  always  relieved 
by  carminatives.  The  pulse  was  re- 
gular, nor  could  I  trace  any  existence 
of  cardiac  diseare.  Some  months 
elapsed,  when  I  was  informed  the  dys- 
peptic symptoms  had  returned,  rittonded 
with  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  legs, 
and  that  my  assistance  was  requested. 

Upon  my  examination,  it  was  easy 
to  detect  obstruction  about  the  tricuspid 
valves,  with  general  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  tlie  kidneys  excepted, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  urine  could  indi- 
cate. Counter  irritants,  a  mild  course 
of  mercury  with  diuretics,  afforded 
some  partial  relief ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  anasarca  reappeared,  attended  with 
ascites,  also  sensations  thteatening 
hydrothorax.  Action  of  the  heart  tu- 
multuous ;  the  pulse  becoming  very 
irregular,  so  that  there  appeared  small 
hopes  of  life. 

Puncturing  frequently,  paracentesis 
abdominis  (twice)  relieved  all  the  watery 
effusions,  while  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  strong  purgatives,  elaterium  being 
often  conjoined,  frictions  of  mercury 
and  iodine,  succeeded  in  placing  the 
patient  in  a  comparative  healthy  con- 
dition. My  last  account,  only  a  few 
days  old,  is — "  E.  F.  is  in  a  favourable 
state ;  there  are  no  swellings ;  circula- 
tion more  regular  He  can  go  about 
his  lands  in  a  gig;  natural  functions 
all  correctly  performed."  The  distance 
being  considerable,  my  directions  were 
mostly  given  by  letter,  but  I  had  a 
highly  intelligent  gentleman  to  assist 
me.     We  have  yet  to  judge  of  events. 

With  another  case,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  indulge  in  a  few  observa- 
tions on  heart  disease. 

The  case  to  which  I  now  make  re- 
ference was  that  of  a  very  elderly  lady 
who  sunk  under  a  fortnight's  illness, 
but  who  up  to  that  period  had  re- 
markably maintained  her  bodily  ener- 
gies and  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last. 
The  heart  had  been  for  some  time 
damaged;  but  beyond  occasional  dysp- 
noea, severe  palpitations,  and  irregular 
pulse,  no  other  adverse  symptom  ap- 
peared. She  WHS  seized  with  an  attack 
of  cholera,  to  which  succeeded  tumul- 
tuous action  of  the  heart,  obstuiate  con- 
stipation, and  colicky  pains.  All  these 
were  relieved,  and  the  patient  seemingly 


restored  to  her  usual  state  of  health, 
when  Nature  became  exhausted,  and 
she  simk  quietly.  The  distance  being 
considerable,  I  geneially  passed  a  day 
and  night  in  the  house,  so  that  I  could 
observe  the  case  narrowly. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  the  acute  and 
more  easily  detected  diseases  of  the 
heart.  Pathological  anatomy  has  done 
so  much — the  stethoscope  has  been  so 
serviceable — and  able  writers  have  so 
led  our  thoughts  to  the  subject,  that  it 
would  he  urniecessary  to  do  so.  Never- 
theless, in  many  ailments  comparatively 
slight  an  examination  is  neglected,  and 
many  ciicumstances  operate  to  prevent 
this  diligence  being  exerted;  frequently 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  who  cannot 
imagine  until  the  symptoms  become 
more  distressing  that  the  heart  can  be 
the  seat  of  disease ;  not  rarely  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner's  surmise  that  it 
may  he  accounted  for  from  some  nervous 
irritability,  or  some  sympathy  with  dys- 
])eptic  complaints,  as  it  assuredly  often 
is. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  has  inserted  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  '•  Diseases  of  tlie  Heart" 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Pieports,  states  that,  "though 
perhajis  there  is  no  disease  whose  ana- 
tomical character  is  better  described 
than  pericarditis,  the  general  signs  by 
which  it  may  be  I'ecognised  are  very 
equivocal,  and  much  requires  to  be  done 
by  the  physician  to  clear  the  obscurity." 
Examinations  have  been  made  upon  the 
bodies  of  ])ersons  suj)posed  to  have  died 
of  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  liver, 
and  pericarditis  lias  been  found  the  true 
and  single  cause  of  death,  though  never 
suspected  during  life. 

It  would  be  useless,  I  think,  to  dwell 
upon  the  metastasis  of  acute  rheumatic 
inflammation  from  the  synovial  mem- 
branes of  the  extremities  to  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  heart;  yet  there  is  a 
simple  rheumatism  of  ihis  viscus  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  Here  the  organ  is 
simply  and  often  but  transiently  af- 
fected, just  as  any  other  muscle  may  be. 
Whether  it  can  be  idiopathically  affected, 
I  cannot  tell ;  for  in  all  the  cases  I  have 
observed  there  have  been  muscular 
pains,  more  frequently  in  the  loins,  and, 
suddenly  leaving  the  region,  attack  the 
diajihragm,  causing  a  temporary  affec- 
tion of  tlie  breathing,  and  what  the 
sufferer  may  call  spasms  in  the  chest 
Tlie    countenance    luidergoes    sudden 
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changes ;  there  are  momentarily  strong 
beats  of  the  lieart,  witli  intermissions  ol 
the  pulse ;  the  tougvie  is  somewhat  foul ; 
the  skin  relaxed  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  the  urine  remarkably  turbid ; 
yet  tlie  symptoms  are  by  no  means  so 
severely  pronounc  d  as  those  atteudiiig 
the  synovial  metastasis;  nor  djes  the 
countenance  betray  that  anguish,  that 
anxiety,  which  it  almost  uniformly  ex- 
presses when  the  luemhranes  of  the 
heart  are  atiected  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion, from  whatever  cause  proceeding: 
it  may  pass  on  to  carditis,  or  to  an  in 
tiammatory  affection  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane; therefore  it  should  be  watched 
with  care,  and  a  return  to  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease  is  its  best  cure. 

Erysipelas  may  affect  the  heart,  as 
has  undoubtedly  been  proved  by  post 
mortem  examinations.  >\Ir.  Adams  re 
latcs  two  cases,  and  incidentally  men- 
tions two  more  ;  but  as  yet  I  believe 
few  have  been  laid  before  the  profession. 
I  have  strongly  suspected  it  in  two 
cases ;  in  one  most  particularly,  where, 
■when  the  redness  of  the  face  and  scalp 
receded,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of 
amendment,  there  came  on  disti'essed 
breathing,  agitated  countenance,  and 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position  impos 
sible.  No  examination  was  permitted.  I 
have  often  thought  that  in  the  sudden 
sinking  from  erysipelas,  the  intellect  re- 
maining clear,  such  a  metastasis  had 
taken  place ;  but  tliere  is  often  a  great 
difficulty  in  verifying  opinions. 

Active  enlargement  of  the  heart  will 
often  remain  unnoticed  by  the  subject 
till  the  time  comes  when  only  pallia- 
tives, and  those  only  for  a  short  time, 
can  be  employed. 

An  altered  condition  in  the  texture  of 
the  valves,  and  a  morbidly  contracted 
state  of  the  orifices  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  shut,  form  a  class  of  organic 
lesions,  and  give  rise  to  a  train  of  symp- 
toms oftentimes  very  alarming  in  ap- 
pearance, never  failing  to  induce  dis- 
tressing apprehensions  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  generally  proclaiming 
the  existence  of  a  dangerous  and  in 
curable  malady. 

The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta 
appear  to  be  more  subject  to  organic 
derangement  in  structure  than  any  other 
part  of  this  system.  The  mitral  valves 
follow  in  succession.  It  hasbeen thought 
that  the  tricuspid  and  semilunar  valves 
of  the  right  side  are  little  subject  to  dis- 
ease; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 


can  be  atfecteu  in  the  same  mode  as  the 
left,  llioiigii  the  symptoms  do  not  appear 
so  formidable:  there  is  not  that  great 
difficulty  of  breathing  or  hemoptysis 
present ;  and  as  there  is  no  inordinate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  diminished  quan- 
tity of  blood  sent  to  the  lungs,  and  its 
transit  through  them  not  imjieded  when 
no  organic  affection  of  the  left  side 
exists,  dyspnoea  to  any  great  extent 
does  not  take  place.  Generally  speaking, 
I  think  there  is  ofteuer  disease  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  itrincipally  of  the 
liver,  in  morbid  affections  of  tlie  right 
side  of  the  h^art.  Tlie  earlier  beat  of 
the  jugular  veins,  the  more  early  ana- 
sarca, and  the  regularity  of  the  pulse, 
may  also  offer  some  diaguostic  signs. 
John  Hunter  has  taught  us  that  the 
tricuspid  valves  do  not  close  entirely, — 
evidently  a  wise  provision  for  our  pro- 
tection. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart,  then,  are 
princi]mlly  recognised  by  ]>ost-mortem 
examinations ;  and  notwithstanding  so 
much  has  been  explained  by  patholo- 
gical anatomists,  and  so  much  lias  been 
detected  by  acute  observers,  yet  a  great 
part  of  these  diseases  are  involved  in 
uncertainty  as  to  their  idiopathic  exist- 
ence, or  as  to  their  dependence  upon 
other  and  distant  disordei's  of  the  human 
frame.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  actual  and  sympathetic 
disease ;  for  the  maladies  of  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm, 
are  often  eomjilicated  with  symptoms 
annuuciative  of  a  heart  attack, — such  as 
palpitation,  syncope,  feebleness,  and  in- 
termission of  the  ]»ulse;  but  when  these 
signs  are  joined  with  those  pathogno- 
monic of  disease  of  other  organs,  it  may 
be  presumed  there  is  a  complication; 
also  when  the  palpitations  are  constant, 
or  nearly  so  ;  when  they  are  renewed  or 
increased  on  the  least  or  the  slightest 
mental  or  bodily  affection,  with  inter- 
mission Oi  ihe  pulS'\  then  there  is  strong 
reason  to  infer  the  heart  is  the  principal 
seat  of  disease;  and  though  the  precise 
seat  may  not  be  determined,  the  same 
practice  will  apply. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
brain  and  the  heart  have  a  reciprocal 
infiuence  on  one  another.  The  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  will  agitate  the  heart 
so  as  to  produce  distress,  inordinate 
action,  disease;  and  what  becomes  of 
the  seat  of  our  ideas,  sensations,  reflec- 
tions, when  not  healthily  supported  by 
the  action  of  the  heart  ? 
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5E  'ICAL  GAZETTE. 

FEIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1851. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a  series 
of  letters  in  reference  to  a  case  of  some 
notorietyin  which  Dr.  E.  MuRPHY.Profes- 
sorofMidwiferyatUniversityCollege,wa8 
consulted.  The  case  has  already  excited 
some  controversial  discussion,  both  in  a 
medical  and  a  medico-ethical  point  of 
view ;  but  the  subject  has  been  up  to 
the  present  time  placed  before  the  pro- 
fession in  a  fragmentary  form.  Tliere 
lias  been  just  enough  circulated  to  lead 
medical  men  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Mur- 
phy had  committed  some  enormous 
crime,  and  had  made  a  capital  mistake 
on  a  question  with  which,  as  a  professor 
of  obsteti'ic  science  and  practice,  be  is 
supposed  to  be  fully  conversant.  The 
perusal  of  the  entire  correspondence 
will,  we  think,  have  fully  satisfied  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  misled  by  ex 
parte  statements,  that  Dr.  Murphy  does 
not  in  any  respect  deserve  the  censure 
which  has  been  passed  upon  his  con- 
duct in  this  affair. 

The  controversy  is,  in  fact,  proved  by 
tbese  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished in  an  entire  state,  to  be,  like 
nine-tenths  of  all  controversies,  a  dis- 
pute of  a  verbal  nature,  and  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  captiousness  to  take 
offence  where  none  was  intended,  and 
partly  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  certificate  given  by 
Dr.  Murphy  to  the  practitioner  by  whom 
he  was  consulted. 

"VVe  are  no  friends  to  homoeopathy  or 
homoeopathists,  as  the  pages  of  our 
journal  frequently  show ;  but  we  must 
protest  against  the  system  of  condemn- 
ing professional  men  upon  ex  parte  state- 
ments, or  assuming  that  a  man  is  in 
collusion  with  quacks  because  he  inno- 
cently gives  an  opinion  according  to  the 


best  of  his  judgment  on  the  data  before 
him.  This  system  of  intimidation 
savours  more  of  Califomian  than  Eng- 
lish practice. 

In   future,   when   a  London  practi- 
tioner of  eminence  is  consulted  in  a 
case  of  emergency  by  electric  telegraph, 
his  line  of  conduct  is  not  to  go  until  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  person 
who  sends  for  him,  although  he  may  be 
a  duly    licensed   medical   practitioner, 
does  not  practise  homoeopathy,  or  sanc- 
tion in  any  way  homcEopathic  doctrines. 
If  this  should  be  the  ease,  then,  accord- 
ing to  modem  and  liberal  oracles  in 
medical  ethics,    he  should   allow    the 
woman  to  die  rather  than  sully  his  re- 
putation by  meeting  an   homoeopath. 
He  should  not  for  one  mimite  sanction 
by  his  presence  the  practice  of  a  man 
(although  holding  a  regular  diploma 
from  a  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons)  who 
has  the  slightest  faith  in  homoeopathy. 
If,  however,   he  unknowingly  obeys 
the  electric  mandate,  and  finds  on  his 
arrival   a  man   with   an  homoeopathic 
bias  in  attendance,  and  no  anti-homoeo- 
path in  consultation, — the  woman  at  the 
same  time  in  desperate  need  of  medical 
advice  or  assistance, — ^^hisline  of  duty  is 
clear.     He  is  bound,  according  to  the 
modei'n  code   of  ethics,   to   leave  the 
spot.  He  should  d9  nothing  to  sanction 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  has  called 
him  in  for  consultation ;  for,  in  giving 
a  certificate  Cf  his  bona  fide  opinion  on 
a  fair  judgment  of  the  facts,  he  may  be 
unknowingly  condemning  the  practice 
of  some  other  rival  practitioner.     The 
words  of  his  certificate  may  be  so  twisted 
as  to  convey  this  meaning,  and  a  few 
e.Ktracts  from  letters  taking  only  one 
side  of  the  question  may  lead   to  his 
professional  annihilation. 

As  far  as  we  understand  the  fects  ia 
the  Norwich  case,  we  infer  that  Dr. 
Murphy  did  not  know  that  the  gentle- 
man who  summoned  him  in  consultation 
Avas  tainted  witli   homoeopathy.     The 
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case  in  which  he  was  consulted  had  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  doctrines  or 
practice  of  Hahnemann ;  and,  had  he 
not  inider  the  circumstances  given  his 
opinion  on  a  case  to  wliich  he  had  been 
thus  urgently  summoned,  he  would  liave 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty  iu  the  eyes  of  the  imblie  and  pro- 
fession. Unfortunately,  in  carrying 
out  this  duty,  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
case  had  already  become  a  battle-field 
between  two  rival  practitioners,  and 
that  he  could  not  even  give  a  conscien- 
tious opinion  without  creating  a  bitter 
feeling  of  hostility  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  no  longer  in  attendance.  D\: 
Murphy's  position  on  this  occasion,  may 
be  to-morrow  (hat  of  any  consulting 
physician  or  surgeon  of  eminence  in 
this  metropolis ;  and  it  is  desia-able, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  probable  effect 
of  this  new  rule  of  ethics  on  the  profes- 
sion and  the  ])ublic.  The  physician  or 
surgeon  must  not  attend  to  the  sum- 
mons, because,  although  the  name  of 
the  practitioner  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Directory  with  a  qualification  attached 
to  it,  it  is  just  possible  in  these 
heretical  times  that  the  man  may  be  a 
bomoeopath  in  disguise !  If  he  should 
get  over  this  step,  enter  into  consulta- 
tion, and  the  case  tui"n  out  to  be  one 
having  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  absurdities  of  homoeopathic  doc- 
trines or  practice — i.  e.  let  us  suppose 
it  to  refer  to  the  treatment  of  flooding, 
or  the  removal  of  a  limb  rendered  neces- 
sary by  a  severe  accident,  then  he  has 
another  diibculty  to  encounter  : — his 
written  opinion  or  advice  may  be  made  a 
subject  of  casuistical  criticism  ;  he  may 
be  charged  not  only  "  with  having  bol- 
stered up  the  reputation  of  a  homoeo- 
path, but  Hown  in  the  face  of  all 
honourable  practitioners  ;"  and  lastly, 
be  will  be  made  the  subject  of  an  entire 
vivisection  in  a  "  Half-yearly  Abstract." 
After  the  Norwich  case,  any  physician 
or  surgeon,  however  eminent,  would  be 


rash  to  incur  such  a  series  of  }»eril8» 
If,  unknowingly,  ho  has  obeyed  the 
summons,  llien  he  has  only  one  course 
to  pursue.  Let  him  rush  from  the 
presence  of  the  globulistic  quack,  as 
from  that  of  a  rattle-snake.  As  a  writer 
in  a  contemporary  joui'nal  remarks: — 
"  Let  the  profession  standby,  and  leave 
the  globulists  to  their  blunders  of 
diagnosis,  and  to  answer  alone  to  fami- 
lies whom  they  assist  in  bereaving." 
We  do  not  know  what  the  profession, 
will  think  of  this  sort  of  advice — i.  e.  to 
let  the  patient  die  when  we  could 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  him,  because 
his  death  may  tend  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  resorting  to  homoeopathic  practice ; 
but  we  believe  that  such  an  evil  minded 
way  of  displaying  hostility  to  a  medical 
heresy  would  have  the  very  opposite 
effect  to  that  supposed.  It  would  show 
that  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
even  when  called  in  consultation,  pre- 
fen-ed  gratifying  feelings  of  personal 
enmity  in  preference  to  aiding  a  mis- 
guided brother-practitioner  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  patient. 

No  medical  man  should  knowingly 
meet  in  consultation  one  who  is  practis- 
ing bomceopatby,  or  any  other  false  sys- 
tem of  medicine  ;  but  if  he  be  consulted 
by  one  who  h  olds  a  diploma,  and  concern- 
ing whose  therapeutical  practice  he  can 
possibly  know  nothing,  he  is  bound  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  conscien- 
tiously, even  although  it  may  ultimately 
have  the  supposed  effect  of  injuring  the 
reputation  of  some  highly  respectable 
and  intelligent  surgeon.  We  bold  that 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  is  of  gi-eater 
concern  to  a  conscientious  practitioner 
than  the  quaiTels  of  medical  men;  but 
the  new  code  of  ethics  would  teach  us 
that  it  is  better  the  patient  should  die 
a  victim  to  homoeopathic  delusion,  than 
that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
save  life.  The  "  bereaved"  may  in  time 
be  brought  by  such  a  line  of  conduct 
to  discover  from  the  number  of  deaths 
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in  their  families,  that  in  the  event  of  | 
illness  they  ought  to  send  only  for  those 
practitioners  who  are  decidedly  hostile 
to  Hahnemann's  system  of  medicine ! 


The  establishment  of  Lunatic  Asylums 
for  the  Middle  Classes  has  already 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  benevolent  in- 
dividuals, but  without  yielding  any  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  now.however,  brought 
directly,  and  in  a  distinct  form,  under 
the  notice  of  the  profession,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Monro,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
essays,  having  for  their  object  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  insane. 

Whilst  the  claims  of  our  poorer,  and 
the  requirements  of  our  more  wealthy 
neighbours,  are  alike  amply  provided 
for,  it  remains  an  anomalous  fact  that 
we  have  yet  to  plead  the  wants  of  the 
middle  classes.  That  a  provision  so 
absolutely  needful  as  that  of  lunatic 
asylums  for  the  middle  classes  should 
hitherto  have  been  overlooked,  is  mat- 
ter of  unfeigned  surprise.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  sat  sfactorily  for  the 
neglect  of  claims  so  obvious  when 
pointed  out,  and  confessedly  so  impor- 
tant to  those  persons  on  whose  behalf 
they  are  made.  It  may  probably  be  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  a  feeling 
whi  h  too  often  induces  Englishmen  to 
seek  for  objects  of  benevolence  out  of 
their. own  sphere,  or  class;  thus  inflict- 
ing irreparable  injury  by  their  partial 
philanthropy.  Whatever  may  be  the 
sourop  of  the  error,  when  the  benevo- 
lence or  zeal  of  one  beyond  that  of  his 
fellows  arouses  attention,  om-  only 
course  must  be  to  make  speedy  and 
efficient  reparation. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  question, 
the  pleading  of  which  Dr.  Monro  has 
so  zealously  undertaken,  and  wliose 
humane  object  we  would,  from  a  full 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
aid  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
liut  we  will  allow  Dr.  ^Monro  to  speak 


for  himself,  in  advancing  his  plea  for  a 
class  which  has  frequently  no  alterna- 
tive but  unrestrained  mental  disease,  or 
association  with  individuals  inferior  to 
its  own  in  education,  and  in  refinement 
of  feeling. 

"  What  can  the  father  of  a  family, 
tlie  possessor  of  an  income  averaging 
£'150  or  £2oO  por  annum,  do,  when  one 
son  out  of  five  becomes  insane?  or  what 
can  the  children  do  for  that  father? 
What  can  the  clergj^man.  the  medical 
man,  the  man  of  small  business — I  may 
say,  the  great  majority  of  the  middle 
classes — do?  Can  those  who  have  al- 
ways known  what  it  is  to  have  a  home 
of  refinement, — though  not  of  aifluence, 
— who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
quiet  and  affection  of  that  home  (often, 
perhaps,  all  the  more  tenderly  regarded 
because  poor), — be  thrown  among  the 
illiterate  and  coarse-minded,  and  escape 
with  impunity  not  only  injury  to  their 
present  feeliugs,  but,  what  is  worse,  a 
great  obstacle  to  theii-  chances  of  re- 
covery ?  Would  it  not  be  dreadful  to 
a  person  in  health,  living  the  life  of  a 
gentleman,  if  he  were  thrown  suddenly 
into  a  woi'khouse,  and  treated  like  a 
pauper ;  if  he  were  not  only  separated 
from  all  the  ties  of  affection  (which  in 
the  case  of  the  insane  may  be  neces- 
sary), but  surrounded  suddenly  by  that 
which  he  has  ever  looked  upon  as 
a  resoui'ce  which,  under  no  circum- 
stances, he  could  accept?  And  if  this 
is  the  case  with  a  person  in  health, 
who  sees  and  knows  the  boimdaries  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not, — who  can 
exercise  his  intellect  in  contriving  plans 
for  himself,  and  knows  that  all  human 
evils  have  their  limits;  how  dreadful 
would  it  be  to  minds  which  are  op- 
pressed with  that  anguish  and  restless- 
ness which  only  those  experience,  who 
have  lost  the  power  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  know  not  whither  they  are 
drifting  !'' 

They  alone  who  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  occurrence  of 
insanity  m  a  respectable  family,  pos- 
sessing only  moderate  means,  can  fuUy 
realise  the  boon  which  is  held  out  by 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Henry  Monro,  to 
establish  asylums  for  their  especial  use. 
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An  acquaiutaiico  with  mental  disease, 
as  seen  iu  tho  well- appointed  asylums 
for  county  paupers,  or  in  the  luxurious 
mansions  assigned  us  for  private  asy- 
lums to  the  wealthy,  affords  little  or  no 
estimate  of  the  anguish  and  sorrow  that 
oceur  among  the  middle  classes  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  peculiar 
claims  of  the  middle  classes  are  thus 
well  stated  hy  Dr.  Monro : — 

"  Supposing  the  distress  of  the  two 
classes  to  be  equal ;  this  class  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  deserves  more  at  our  hands 
than  tho  poorer  class.  For  though 
pauperism  is  hy  no  means  always  the 
result  of  sin,  it  very  often  is  so  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  maintained  a 
faoiily  with  diificulty  in  an  educated 
and  respectable  condition,  is  itself  very 
often  a  sign  of  good  intentions  and  good 
living.  Wealth  and  realized  property 
may  argue  little  as  to  moral  position 
— not  so  with  hard-earned  respectabi- 
lity ;  and  yet  we  have  been,  and  are,  con- 
tinually assisting  the  poor,  while  we 
Lave  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  class 
just  above  them.  Education  is  a  talent 
•which  each  person  is  bound  to  accept 
when  ofieredto  him;  and  yet,  when  it  is 
attained,  it  doubtless  very  much 
increases  sensibility  to  all  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  subject." 

The  moderation  which  characterises 
Dr.  Monro's  proposal,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  an  institution  of  the  nature 
here  referred  to,  is  regarded  by  us  as  an 
additional  augury  of  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  a  more  extended  sphere 
of  operations.  No  intention  exists  of 
asking  the  public  to  aid  us  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  large  and  costly  institu- 
tions. The  asylums  for  which  we  now 
plead  will  find  a  surer  element  of  per- 
manency iu  the  self-supporting  principle 
which  maintains  personal  respect  and 
independence,  and  offers  some  as- 
sistance to  straightened  circumstances, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  duly  honours 
the  dignity  of  industry. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Monro's  sug- 
gestions on  this  point,  and  on  the  deli- 
cate matter  of  medical  supervision : — 

"  Let  us  suppose  we  could  open  a 


house  for  -iO  inmates  (20  of  each  sex), 
and  place  the  expense  of  opening  the 
linuse  on  the  charity  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, and  the  current  expenses  of  each 
irmmte  ujion  his  own  friends.  Let  us ' 
consider  tliat  each  inmate  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  Jil')0  per  annum, — 
namely,  £-i()  for  his  support  and  share 
of  attendance,  and  .£]()  for  his  share  of 
house-rent,  coals  and  candles,  &c. ;  that 
the  i.'40  per  annum  were  defrayed  by 
his  relatives,  and  the  .£10  per  annum 
represented  the  gift ;  the  medical  attend- 
ance being  the  voluntary  work  of  such 
gentlemen  as  were  interested  in  the 
working  of  the  house. 

"  The  o£10  for  edch  case  would  consti- 
tute tlie  only  sum  required  from  the 
benevolence  of  other  individuals. 

"  I  esteem  it  to  be  vei-y  necessary 
that  four  or  five  medical  gentlemen,  of 
experience  and  reputation,  should  be 
connected  with  the  control  of  such  a 
charity  ;  not  only  that  by  this  means 
gratuitous  medical  aid  may  be  given 
with  ease  by  the  division  of  labour,  but 
more  especially  that  this  would  be  the 
only  safe  mode  of  removing  the  charge 
of  deriving  personal  advantage  from  it. 
If  one  or  even  two  conducted  it,  it 
might  be  said  that  such  a  charity  had 
become  but  the  feeder  of  their  indivi- 
dual private  practice  (a  common  and 
not  unnatural  charge  urged  against 
medical  charities).  Moreover,  it  would 
lose  the  great  advantage  of  being  a 
means  of  uniting  those  connected  with 
the  cure  of  the  insane.  Any  honour- 
able mind  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
the  profession  would  feel  the  weight  of 
these  charges  peculiarly ;  they  would 
very  rightly  deter  a  man  from  entering 
the  arena.  We  may  stand  with  impu- 
nity many  aspersions,  but  tliis  sort  of 
charge  is  one  which  all  should  desire  to 
escape  from,  both  for  his  own  well- 
being,  as  well  as  that  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged." 

For  a  more  full  exposition  of  this 
question,  however,  we  must  refer  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  question  to 
Dr.  Monro's  pamphlet,  in  which  it  is 
discussed  in  all  its  bearings  -* 

We  have  here  given  a  mere  sketch  of 
the  measure  intended  to  supply  a  great 


*  "  On  Improving:  the  Condition  of  the  In- 
sane." By  Henry  Monro,  M.B.,  Oxon. 
Churchill.    1851. 
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social  want.  Its  further  development 
must  depend  upon  the  response  made 
by  the  professional  and  other  classes  for 
•whose  benefit  the  suggestion  is  now 
advanced. 


Under  the  City  of  London  Sewers'  Act 
{1851),  a  power  is  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  put  a  stop  to  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  large  manufactories  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  population.  The 
following  order  has  been  recently  issued 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act : — 

'*  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  two,  every  furnace  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  the  working  of 
engines  by  steam,  and  every  furnace 
employed  or  to  be  employed  in  any 
mill,  factory,  printiug-house,  dye-house, 
iron  foundry,  glass  house,  distillen', 
brew-house,  bake  house,  gas-works, 
waterworks,  or  other  buildings  used  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture 
within  the  city  (although  a  steam- 
engine  be  not  used  or  employed  there- 
in), shall  in  all  cases  be  constructed  or 
altered  so  as  to  consume  the  smoke 
arising  from  such  furnace ;  and  if  any 
person  shall  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  two,  use  any  such  furnace 
which  shall  not  be  constructed  so  as  to 
consume  or  burn  its  own  smoke,  or  shall 
so  negligently  use  any  such  furnace  as 
that  the  smoke  arsing  therefrom  shall 
not  be  effectually  consumed  or  burnt,  or 
shall  carry  on  any  trade  or  business 
which  shall  occasion  any  noxious  or 
offensive  effluvia,  or  otherwise  annoy 
the  neighbourhood  or  inhabitants,  with- 
out using  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com 
missioners  the  best  practicable  means. 
for  preventing  or  counteracting  such 
annoyance  every  person  so  ofiending 
shall  forfeit  and  jjay  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  five  pounds,  nor  less  than 
forty  shillings,  for  and  in  respect  of  every 
day  during  which,  or  any  part  of  whicii, 
such  furnace  or  annoyance  shall  be  so 
used  or  continued. 

By  order  of  the   Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  City  of  London, 

Joseph  Daw, 
Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall,         Principal  Clerk. 
9th  .Sciit.,  1851." 


The  order  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
will  be  perceived,  refers  only  to 
mechanical  alterations  of  fm-naces ;  but 
there  is  another  method  by  which  the 
difficulty  may  be  overcome,  namely,  by 
the  substitution  of  anthracite  for  the 
highly  bituminous  coal  now  imiver- 
sally  and  most  wastefully  employed  in 
London.  The  efficacy  of  anthracite  as 
a  substitute  for  Newcastle  coal,  and  the 
perfect  avoidance  ofthe  smoke  niiisance 
by  its  use,  have  been  fairty  tested  on  a 
large  scale  during  the  last  si.x  months. 
The  boilers  which  provided  steam  for 
tl)e  Great  Exhibition  during  the  time 
it  was  open,  were  heated  by  anthra- 
cite ;  and  there  was  no  complaint  of 
smoke,  although  the  daily  consumption , 
from  the  enormous  power  set  in  motion, 
must  have  been  immense.  The  ques- 
tion is  therefore  practically  solved  by  a 
change  of  fuel.  Anthracite  may  be  pro- 
cured in  almost  imlimited  quantities 
from  South  Wales ;  it  has  hitherto  been 
a  costly  article  in  the  metropolis,  in 
consequence  of  the  small  demand  for 
it.  In  fact,  except  in  Arnott's  stoves 
and  in  hot-houses,  its  use  has  been 
scarcely  known.  The  bituminous  coal, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  procured  cheaply 
and  abundantly,  and  although  its  em- 
ployment in  large  manufactories  inflicts 
an  abominable  nuisance  on  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  manufacturers  have 
been  hitherto  perfectly  indifferent  on  this 
point,  as  they  have  looked  to  commer* 
cial  and  not  to  hygienic  results.  The 
new  order  will  probably  cause  a  gi-eater 
demand  for  anthracite,  the  city  atmo- 
sphere will  be  less  clogged  with  soot, 
and  bituminous  coai  will  become  much 
cheaper  to  the  poorer  classes.  The- 
order  applies  only  to  manufactories,  not 
to  private  dwellings.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  principle.  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum 
noil  Icedas,  here  comes  into  play.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  smother  his  neigh- 
bour with  soot  for  the  sake  of  saving 
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his  own  pocket  and  adding  to  liis  annual 
profits. 


In  several  actions  for  tho  recovery  of 
Bums  charged  for  medicine  and  attend- 
ance, pettifoggingsolicitors  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  defeating  a  just  chiim,  by 
insisting  upon  proof  from  oral  evidenc  e 
that  the  certificate  to  practise  granted 
by  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  was  a 
genuine  document.  The  new  Law  of 
Evidence  Act  which  has  just  come  into 
operation  wUl  in  future  put  a  stop  to  a 
plea  of  this  kind  in  bar  of  payment. 
We  here  transcribe  the  8th  clause  of 
this  Act  (U  and  IT)  Vie.  cap.  99)  for  the 
information  of  our  readers :  — 

"  Every  certificate  of  the  qualification 
of  an  apothecary  which  shall  pvn-port  to 
1)8  under  the  common  seal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  art  and  mystery  of  Apothe- 
caries of  tb.e  City  of  Loudon  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  in  any  court  of  jus 
tice,  and  before  any  pei-sou  having  by 
law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority 
to  hear,  receive,  and  examine  evidence, 
without  any  proof  of  the  said  seal,  or  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  said  certificate, 
and  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  person  named  therein 
has  been  fi-om  the  date  of  the  said  certi- 
ficate duly  qualified  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary  ia  any  part  of  England  and 
Wales." 

This  very  useful  measure  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  the  7  th  August,  and 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber. 
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The  Tournal  of  Psychological  Medicine 
and  Mental  Pathology.  October  1851. 
Edited  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D. 
Dr.  Winslow's  enteqirisiuguudertaking 
— the  publication  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility of  a  quarterly  journal  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  insanity,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  tlie  professional  interests  of 
those  who  are  more  particularly  engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  that  malady^-ap- 
pears  to  be  receiving  the  support  which 


the  abilities  and  energy  of  its  editor  so 

fully  merit. 

The  prest'nt  number  has  as  strong 
claims  as  any  of  its  j)redi'cessors  upon 
the  atli'iitiou  of  medical  readers,  to 
whom,  whatever  may  be  their  position, 
topics  having  relation  to  mental  dis- 
eases and  the  apeutics  must  be  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance.  A 
brief  allusion  to  the  articles  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  will  confirm  our  com- 
mendation. 

We  first  meet  with  an  article  on 
Sleep,  Dreaming,  and  Insanity,  founded 
upon  a  perusal  of  the  following  works : — 
"  Sleep  and  Dreams,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  of  Bristol ;  "  Sleep  psychologi- 
cally considered,"  by  Dr.  Fosgate,  of 
New  \'ork  ;  "  What  is  Mesmerism  ?"  by 
Dr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh  ;  "  The  Mes- 
meric Mania  of  1851,"  by  Dr.  Bennett, 
of  Edinburgh  ;  an  article  in  which  the 
psychological  and  physiological  pheno- 
mena of  sleep  are  very  lucidly  ex- 
pounded. 

"  The  Theory  of  Reasoning" — a  re- 
view of  a  work  bearing  the  same  title, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey— constitutes  the 
second  article,  iu  which  the  subject  is 
logically  discussed. 

Two  subsequent  articles  give  a  very 
comprehensive  view  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  lunatic  asylums  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  fifth  article  offers  comments  upon 
the  ojiinions  of  Mr.  Warren  (author  of 
"  Diary  of  a  late  Physician",  and  we 
would  add  {quantum  po/eai) of "  TheLUy 
and  the  Bee")  upon  the  character  and 
value  of  medical  evidence  in  cases  of 
insanity:  in  the  remarks  there  offered 
the  writer  vindicates  the  medical  profes- 
sion from  the  slight  put  upon  it  by  tho 
barrister. 

Following  this  we  meet  with  an  in- 
structive disquisition  upon  a  murderer's 
confession. 

This  number  contains,  also,  a  paper 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  Heni-y  Monro;  a 
traiislatiou  of  a  paper  by  M.  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  on  the  Last  Sentiments  of 
Suicides;  and  sundry  other  matters  of 
much  interest  to  the  3'eadei'S  of  the 
journal. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  Winslow 
may  continue  to  receive  that  support 
which  we  have  already  claimed  on  his 
behalf  in  the  mariagement  of  his  very 
valuable  and  useful  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine. 
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Die  Ohrenheilkunde  in  den  lahren  1^4") 
und    li^oO.       FAn    Wissenschaftlichfs 
Zfithild  (A  Scientific  Picture  of  '\ural 
Medicine  in  the  Years  1849-50).     By 
Dr.    W.    Kr.\mer.      8to.    pp.    117. 
Berlin:  Nicolai.     1851, 
The  picture  here  presented  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  historical  sketch  drawn 
hy  the  author  in  his  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  puhlished  in  1849,  and  which 
embraced  the  history  of  the  literattu'e  of 
Aural  Medicine  up  to  the  end  of  1848. 
The  objects  brought  before  us  in  the 
present  "  Scientific  Picture"  are  the  ori- 
ginal works  and  most  important  articles 
in  journals  that  have  appeared  since 
that  date,  and  which  are  criticised  by  tlie 
author,  who  states  their  chief  points, 
and  exposes  their  several    defects   or 
faults.     The  followinof  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  writings  thus  brought  u.ider 
examination: — 

1.  Kramer — Diseases  of  the  Ear; 
their  Treatment,  &c.     1849. 

2.  M.  Frank — On  tlie  Present  Aspect 
of  Otiatric  Objective  Diagnosis.     1849. 

3.  W.  Loewe— The  Knowledge  and 
Treatment  of  Deafness.     1849. 

4.  F.  M.  Feldberg — Deafness  Curable. 
1850. 

5  Yearsley — Deafness  Practically  Il- 
lustrated.    1850. 

6.  W.  Harvey — On  Excision  of  En- 
larged Tonsils,  &c.     1850. 

7.  G.  Stuhlmann — On  the  Contents 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube  and  Cavity  of 
the  Tympanum,  in  Oppenheim's  Zeit- 
schrift,  January  1849. 

8.  Passavant — On  the  Pathological 
Condition  of  the  Internal  Ear  in  the 
Bodies  of  those  who  have  Died  from 
Phthisis :  from  Henle  and  Pfeuffer's 
Zeitschrift.     1849. 

9.  Cramer — Case  of  Purulent  Deposit 
within  the  Cranium,  kc. :  from  Casper's 
Wochenscln-ift.     1849. 

10.  Oppolzer — On  Discharges  from 
the  Ear :  from  the  Deutsche  CHuik,  No. 
7.     1850. 

11.  H.  E.  Piichter— Organon  of  Phy- 
siological Therapeutics.     1850. 

12.  Deutsch — Discharges  from  the 
Ear:  Mediz   Ztg.     1850. 

1:3.  Fiihren — Hydrocephalus  Acutus: 
in  Deutsche  Klinik.     1850. 

14.  S.  Holliinder — Fatal  Headache, 
and  Polypus  of  the  Ear :  in  Zeitung  der 
Vereins'  fur  Heilkundo  in  Prcussen. 
1850. 

15.  Clemens — Otitis  Interna:  from 
the  Deutsche  Klinik.     1850. 


1 6.  Oherstadt— Cure  of  a  Deaf-Mute : 
from  the  Rheinische  Mouatschrift.  1 850. 

17.  Berend — Cure  of  a  Deaf  Mute; 
from  Allgem.  Mediz-  Central-Zeitung, 
1850. 

18.  E.  Schmalz — Statistics  of  Seven 
Hundred  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear: 
from  0]ipenheim's  Zeitschrift.     1850. 

19.  Tsharner — Contribution  to  the 
Statistics  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear:  from 
the  Schweizerische  Ztschr.  1849  and 
1850. 

20.  Luschka  —  On  the  Vohmtary 
INIovement  of  the  Tensor  Tympani  Mus- 
cle :  from  the  Archives  fiir  Physiol. 
Heilkde.     1850. 

21.  Otitis— In  the  Lancet.  June  1849. 

24.  Harvey — Rheumatic  Diseases  of 
the  Ear.     Ibid.  October. 

25.  Toynbee — Pathological  Investi- 
gations into  Diseases  of  the  Ear :  from, 
the  Medico  -  Chirurgical  Transactions. 
1849. 

26.  Idem — On  the  Causes  and  Treat- 
ment of  Deafness  in  Old  People :  from 
the  Monthly  Journal.     1849. 

27.  Idem — Exostoses  of  the  External 
Auditory  Passages  :  from  tlie  Provincial 
Journal.     1849. 

28.  Idem  —  On  Obstruction  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube:  from  the  London 
Medical  Gazette.     Feb.  1850. 

29.  VVakley  and  Turnbull— Glycerine 
in  Deafness :  from  the  Lancet  and 
Monthlv  Journal.     1849. 

;3n.  Vidiil — Removal  of  Foreign  Bo- 
dies from  the  External  Auditory  Pas- 
sage: from  the  Bibliotheque  du  Me- 
decin  Practicien.     1849. 

31.  Junod — On  Catan-hal  Deafness: 
from  the  Gazette  ]\Iedicale  dc  Paris. 
1850. 

32.  Dronsart — On  Fracture  of  the 
Petrous  Bone:  Seances  de  TAcademie 
de  Medecine,  Paris.     1850. 

In  his  critical  examination  of  Mr. 
Toynbee's  patliological  researches,  the 
author  expresses  a  difference  of  opinion 
from  that  pathologist  with  reference  to 
the  frequency  of  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  obstniction  of  the 
Eustacliian  tube,  as  a  cause  of  deafness. 
\Vc  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  Kramer 
in  his  critique  upon  the  diagnostic  value 
of  the  otoscope,  and  upon  the  treatment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Toynbee;  but  as  the 
coutributions  of  that  patliologist  are 
among  the  most  valual)le  that  have 
lately  been  made  to  aural  medicine,  we 
would  commend  the  author's  criticisms 
to  our  readers'  particular  notice. 
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Having  looked  tliroiigli  Dr.  Knuiier's 
remarks  upon  tlie  wiitings  tiuinici-aU'd 
above,  wo  consider,  so  far  as  wo  are 
acquainted  therewith,  tluit  lie  presents 
a  very  fair  estimate  of  their  value ;  and 
■wc  regard  his  puhlicatiou  as  a  very  in- 
sti'uctive  review. 

lu  the  observations  which  conchule 
the  work.  Dr.  Kramer  dwells  upon  tlie 
importance  of  the  study  of  aural  medi- 
cine to  practitioners  in  general,  and 
urges  that  these  diseases  should  consti- 
tute one  of  the  subjects  of  examination 
in  obtaining  degrees.  The  author  also 
appends  a  table,  showing  the  relative 
frequency  of  dilferent  forms  of  disease 
of  the  ear  in  four  thousand  cases  that 
have  come  under  his  own  observation. 


l^iofCfliir.g.?  of  Societies. 

PATHOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OF 

LONDON. 

October  2!,  1851. 

Dfi.  P.  M  Latham,  Peesident. 

TuE  first  meeting  for  the  present  session 
was  held  ou  the  tliird  Tuesday  in  October 
last,  at  the  Society's  Rooms.  The  meeting 
was  a  large  one.  and  the  President  com- 
menced the  proceedings  at  8  o'clock,  by 
calling  upon  Dr.  Ogiee  Waed,  who  pre- 
sented a 

Case  of  Diamond-shaped  Head  from  com- 
jjressiun  at  birth. 

The  child  presented  to  the  Society 
whose  head  had  been  distorted  by  com- 
pression at  birth,  is  17  months  old,  and  is 
the  tenth  child,  a  female,  bom  after  a 
natural  labour  of  six  hours'  duration.  At 
the  time  of  birth,  the  head  was  compressed 
laterally,  and  elongated  upwards  and  back- 
wards, the  right  parietal  bone  rising  in  a 
ridge  over  that  of  the  opposite  side  along 
the  sagittal  suture. 

May  20tb  (fifteen  days  after  birth)— The 
head  remams  in  the  same  state.  The  child 
ia  easily  startled  at  the  least  noise,  and  is 
"convulsed"  and  troubled  with  flatulence. 
It  looks  healthy,  but  it  is  very  small. 

Sept.  21st. — Lately  the  child  has  began 
to  thrive,  having  for  a  long  time  scarcely 
appeared  to  grow  at  all.  It  is  much  less 
troubled  with  flatulence,  but  it  starts  and 
screams  occasionally  without  any  apparent 
cause,  unless  it  be  from  its  teeth,  which  are 
beginning  to  distend  the  gums.  The  head 
f  is  much  distorted,  though  the  right  parie- 
tal no  longer  rises  above  the  left.     It  is 
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more  deformed  than  the  ordinarj-  oblique- 
shaped  hcail,  for  besides  the  right  side  o£ 
the  head  bcin^  advanced  before  the  left,  it 
is  very  much  llatluucd  above  the  car,  where 
it  is  over-archoei  l)y  the  lift  side,  giving  the 
child  a  wry -necked  a) )pearance.  The  left 
side  of  tlie  head  projects  more  back  than 
the  right  docs  iorw  ai-ds,  and  the  whole  right 
side  appears  smaller  than  the  other.  Tiie 
point  of  the  hairy  scalp  is  over  tli-i  right 
eye. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  head  has  very 
much  imj)roved  in  symmetry,  and  the 
child  is  now  thriving,  thougb  still  troubled 
with  convulsive  movements,  attended  by 
screams. 

Three  crania  from  the  Museum  at  St.. 
George's  Hospital  were  exhibited,  present- 
ing the  same  deformity,  the  right  side  pro- 
jecting before  the  left,  which  was  also  the 
case  in  all  the  crania  and  living  instances 
Dr.  Ogier  "Ward  had  met  with,  and  was  at- 
tributed by  him  to  the  left  side  of  the  head 
at  birth  being  compressed  against  the 
sacrum,  while  the  right  side  turned  upon  it 
just  previous.  Observations  were  made  by 
several  members  on  this  case. 

Dr.  Peacock  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  malformation  was  due  to  tlie  position 
of  the  head  whilst  the  child  is  being  nursed 
or  carried  in  the  arms  ;  the  weight  of  the 
brain  being  sullicieut  to  cause  the  distortion 
in  rickety  children,  or  those  having  a  ten- 
dency to  that  disease.  The  nurse,  in  the 
preseut  instance,  said  that  she  carried  the 
child  most  frequently  in  the  position  cor- 
rcsj3onding  to  the  direction  of  the  defor- 
mity. 

Dr.  Beinton  pointed  out  the  lengthened 
period  during  which  it  was  necessai-y  to 
retain  pressiu-e  on  the  head,  in  order  to 
cause  the  malformation  peculiar  to  the 
Caribbean  and  other  Indian  tribes.  He 
thought  the  necessity  thus  shown  incon- 
sistent with  the  possibility  of  the  mal- 
formation being  caused  by  the  pressure 
during  parturition. 

Dr.  M'Inttee  mquired  the  pathological 
signification  of  these  cases, — what  eU'ects 
they  gave  rise  to,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
treated  ? 

Dr.  CoPLAXD  said  that  he  had  many 
years  ago  pointed  out,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Practical  iledicuie,  the  existence  of  these 
cases,  and  their  connection  with  idiotcy, 
convulsions,  and  similar  diseases ;  he 
thought  that  the  malformation  preceded 
and  was  altogether  independent  of  parturi- 
tion. He  had  recently  seen  one  of  these 
cases  in  which  the  shape  of  tlie  brain  eor- 
responded  to  that  of  the  head. 

Dr.  Ogiee  AVaed  coiUd  not  deny  that  in 
some  instances  the  deformity  might  be  the 
result  of  original  malformation  of  the 
foetus,  but  he  had  met  so  many  cases  of 
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the  diamond-shaped  head  (only  one  of 
which  had  remained  permanent,  the  motlier 
being  similarly  deformed),  that  he  could 
not  believe  them  aU  to  be  malformations  ; 
they  also  occurred  in  cliildren  from  their 
birth,  who  had  never  exhibited  any  other 
symptoms  of  rickets.  In  all  the  cases 
except  one,  cerebi'al  symptoms  had  existed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  deformity. 

Disease  of  the  Urinary  Organs — Stone  in 
the  Left  Kidney. 
Mr.  CouLSON  exhibited  a  specimen  taken 
from  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had 
suffered  upwards  of  twenty  years  fi-om  stric- 
tiu-e  of  the  urethra,  abscess  m  the  peri- 
nseum,  and  retention  of  urine  On  the 
19th  Sept.  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  The  urine  passed  in  drops  both 
through  an  aperture  in  the  perinseum  and 
the  urethra  :  it  was  alkaline,  and  contained 
a  good  deal  of  mucus  and  albumen.  No 
instrument  could  be  passed  through  the 
stricture,  which  was  seated  at  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  As  the  pain  and 
difficulty  of  passing  the  urine  was  very 
great,  it  was  thought  that  a  free  exit  for 
the  discharge  of  the  water  might  lessen  the 
patient's  sufferings.  On  the  8th  of  Oct. 
Mr.  Coulson  divided  the  stricture  through 
the  perinseum,  and  easily  introduced  a  ca- 
theter, which  was  retained  in  the  bladder 
forty-eight  hours.  The  first  effect  was 
relief  to  the  pain,  but  on  the  next  day  it 
returned,  and  increased  in  severity  until 
the  14th,  when  he  died. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — There  was 
an  incision  an  inch  in  length  in  the  median 
line  of  the  perinseum  dividing  the  bulbous 
'  portion  of  the  urethra,  which  was  conside- 
rably thickened  :  in  the  membranous  part 
there  were  two  openings,  one  leading  to 
the  abscess  in  the  perinum,asend  the  other 
going  towards  the  pelvis.  The  bladder 
was  very  much  thickened,  and  its  mucous 
surface  in  several  parts  destroyed. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  prostate 
there  was  an  abscess  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  not  communicating,  hovrever, 
with  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

The  left  kidney  was  enlarged,  sacculated, 
and  distended  with  pus,  the  whole  of  its 
proper  structure  being  absorbed.  In  its 
lower  part  there  was  a  large  calculus,  which 
occupii'd  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  kidney,  projecting  into  the  infundi- 
bulum  and  pelvis.  The  ureter  was  very 
much  enlarged,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  rough  and  of  a  dark  colour  ;  there 
was  a  contraction  of  the  canal  and  hardness 
of  its  walls.  The  right  kidney  and  other 
organs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  liver,  in  which  there  was  incipient 
fatty  degeneration. 


Dr.  W.  T.  G-AIKDNEB  presented  a  draw- 
ing of 

A  Remarkable  Cyst  in  the  Omentum. 

The  cyst  was  found  beneath  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  greater  omentum,  in  a  woman 
who  died  unexpectedly,  having  a  very  large 
fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus.  It  consisted 
of  a  highly  transparent  closed  sac,  between 
three  and  four  feet  in  length,  and  from  half 
to  one  and  a  half  inclies  in  breadth,  having 
a  lobulated  appearance  externally,  hke  that 
of  a  distended  colon,  but  in  no  part  sub- 
divided by  any  approach  to  complete  septa. 
The  sac  was  fed  by  numerous  vessela 
running  within  the  omentum  and  ramify- 
ing over  it  in  every  part.  These  commu- 
nicated with  a  large  arteiy  and  vein  the 
size  of  the  largest  goose-quiUs,  which  ran 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  cyst,  and 
opened  into  other  hypertrophied  vessels, 
especially  one  artery  and  vein,  of  equal  size, 
passing  from  the  lower  border  of  the  sto- 
mach down  the  centre  of  the  omentum. 
The  fluid  in  the  sac  was  a  transparent 
colourless  serum  containing  numerous 
flocculi :  these,  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion, showed  the  ordinary  filamentous 
appearance  of  fibrinous  or  albuminous 
matter,  entangling  various  nuclei  and  im- 
perfect forms  of  epithelium,  evidently  de- 
tached from  the  inner  wall  of  the  cyst. 
Nothing  hke  ova,  or  like  any  portions  of 
the  structure  of  the  true  entozoa,  could  be 
discerned  in  the  fluids  ;  nor  did  the  exarai^. 
nation  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst's  mem- 
brane (so  far  as  it  could  be  pursued  with» 
out  altogether  spoiling  the  preparation) 
reveal  any  more  organized  structure  thaa 
that  of  an  epithehal  membrane. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  cyst  is  its  anato- 
mical disposition ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  simple 
serous  cysts,  it  is  probably  an  undescribed 
variety  of  that  class.  The  serous  cysts 
hitherto  mentioned  by  authors  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  animal  parasites 
have  been  simply  globular  structures,  in 
some  cases  clustered  together,  or  assuming 
some  peculiarity  of  form  from  their  anato- 
mical relations,  but  not  departing  far  from 
the  globular  tjpe.  The  remarkable  elonga- 
tion in  the  present  instance,  the  lobulated 
form,  and  the  great  enlargement  produced 
in  the  vessels  of  the  parent  structure,  seem 
to  imply  a  higher  power  of  independent 
organization  in  this  than  m  any  previously 
described  simple  cyst. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  such  a  structure, 
especially  in  the  omentum,  whqj-e  cysts  are 
exceedingly  rare,  appears  quite  open  to  spe- 
culation. The  case  is  rendered  more  re- 
markable by  the  fact  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  structure  above  mentioned,  there 
was  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  both 
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groins  a  clustoi"  of  globular  cj'sts  of  the 
ortliimry  tvpe;  that  similar  cysts  were  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  fibrous  tumour  ;  and 
that,  in  the  veluiiiintcrposituiii,  occupying 
(he  position  of  the  gland,  there  was  a  glo- 
bular cyst  of  the  size  oi'  a  bean.  The  organs 
of  the  body  were,  with  the  exceptions  meu- 
tioned,  healthy. 

Dr.  Quain'  remarked  that  the  origin  of 
this  pecuhar  cyst  was  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  It  must  be  either  a  new  foruia- 
tiou  or  a  modification  of  some  of  the  exist- 
ing textures.  Of  the  former  mode  of  origin 
there  appeared  to  be  no  evidence.  CoiUd 
this  pecidiar  elongated  cyst,  then,  bo  due 
to  a  serous  infiltration, — to  a  dropsy,  in 
fact,  of  the  cellidar  sheath  of  some  of  the 
mesenteric  vessels  which  had  been  conge- 
nitally  or  morbidly  modified  by  disease  as 
to  admit  of  this  peculiar  change  ? 

Dr.  Gairdneb,  thought  that  tho  com- 
plete formation  of  the  cyst  and  the  presence 
of  epitlielium  militated  against  this  view. 

Mr.  Peescott  Hewett  presented  a  spe- 
cimen of 
Laceration  of  the  right  lateral  sinus,  with 

extensive  extravasation  of  blood  between 

the    bote    and     trie    dura     mattr,     the 

result  of  an  tnjury. 

The  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  was 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  at 
the  latter  end  of  August,  with  the  following 
history. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  fallen  out  of  a  cart,  and  struck 
his  he^  ;  this  was  followed  by  very  slight 
symptoms,  which  soon  passed  off,  and  after 
having  taking  a  little  brandy  and  water,  he 
proceeded  about  his  business,  and  drove  six 
miles  out  of  town ;  at  sis  in  the  evening, 
however,  whilst  deUvering  his  last  parcel, 
he  suddenly  became  quite  insensible,  and 
fell.  He  was  seen  by  a  medical  man,  who 
bled  him  :  he  waa  subsequently  brought  to 
the  hospital,  and  when  admitted  presented 
well-marked  symptoms  of  pressure  on  tiie 
bram.  The  various  parts  of  the  skull 
having  been  carefully  examined  were  found 
to  present  a  natui'al  appearance,  but  pres- 
sure on  the  right  parietal  bone  just  above  the 
ear,  and  only  in  this  spot,  made  the  patient 
shrink,  and  the  movements  of  the  left  arm 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  sluggish 
than  those  of  the  right.  The  countenance 
■was  not  in  the  least  distorted.  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewett,  thinking  that  the  symptoms  of 
compression  might  depend  upon  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  between  the  bone  and 
the  dura  mater,  produced  by  a  fissure  of 
the  parietal  with  laceration  of  the  middle 
menuigeal  artery,  determined  upon  making 
an  incision  down  to  that  bone.  The  inc  ision 
was  carried  across  the  two  anterior  thirds 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  parietal,    but  no 


fissure  was  detected,  neither  was  there  any 
single  sign  to  show  that  the  bone  had  been 
in  any  way  injured.  The  jjaticnt  continued 
much  in  the  same  state,  and  died  about  two 
hours  and  a  ludf  after  hia  admission.  At  the 
post-mortem  oxanunation  a  fissure  was 
found  m  the  right  parietal,  but  at  the  pos" 
terior  and  inferior  part  of  the  bone  ;  traced 
out,  this  fissure  passed  downwards,  and 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
crossing  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions 
of  the  temporal  teruiinated  in  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  skull.  The  lateral  SiUus,  just 
as  it  turns  mider  the  petrous  part  of  the 
temporal,  presented  an  extensive  laceration 
ill  its  outer  wall,  whicli  had  given  rise  to  an 
immense  extravasation  of  blood  between  the 
bone  and  the  dura  mater,  and  a  correspond- 
ing depressionof  the  brain;  the  other  branch 
of  the  fissure  terminated  in  tlie  middle  fossa 
of  the  skull :  the  brain  itself  was  healtliy  in 
structure,  save  in  one  or  two  spots,  where 
it  was  slightly  bruised. 

Mr.  Obee  presented  some 
Crystals  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
previous  to  death  by  Cholera. 
A  female,  taU  and  spare,  aged  65  years,  in 
the  summer  of  1848,  after  many  years'  ex- 
treme sulfermg  from  disease  of  the  right 
knee-joint,  had  the  limb  removed  by  Mr. 
Obre :  she  made  a  rapid  recovery,  and  con- 
tinued in  good  health  until  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  September,  1850,  when  she  was 
attacked  with  cholera,  and  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Britton,  of  St.  John's  Wood.  On  the 
20th  she  was  visited  by  Mr.  Obre,  who  found 
her  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  :  the 
cramp,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  had  subsided, 
but  tiie  voice  was  hoarse,  pulse  low,  and  no 
urine  had  been  passed  since  the  attack  began : 
on  the  23d  low  fever  made  its  appearance, 
the  cerebral  functions  became  impaired; 
three  ounces  of  urine  were  passed,  being  the 
first  since  the  18th;  camphor  was  pre- 
scribed. On  the  following  day  four  ounces 
of  urine  were  drawn  off  by  the  catheter : 
in  the  afternoon,  when  visited,  the  pulse 
was  found  imperceptible  and  the  extremities 
cold.  She  continued  in  this  state  until  about 
8  o'clock  the  following  morning,  when  the 
surface  of  the  body  was  observed  gradually 
to  resume  its  heat  and  become  warm,  with 
a  general  redness,  described  by  her  family 
"  as  if  in  a  state  of  fever."  They  observed 
that  the  face  became  covered  with  small 
white  particles,  which,  when  wiped  off,  were 
soon  reproduced.  Mr.  Britton  (who  on 
entering  the  room  asked  "liad  the  face 
been  powdered")  found  this  unusual  appear- 
ance was  owing  to  the  presence  of  small 
crystals,  which,  though  most  abundant  on 
face  and  neck,  covered  more  or  less  the  entire 
body.  The  formation  of  the  ci-ystals  con- 
tinued until  2  o'clock  P.M.,  when  she  died. 
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having  been  comatose  for  24  hours.  Mr. 
Obre  visited  her  half  an  hour  after  death, 
and  found  the  crystals  beginning  to  deli- 
quesce, but  still  generally  diffused  over  the 
feee  and  forehead.  Two  days  after  death, 
on  visiting  the  body,  it  was  found  quite  damp 
and  the  hair  wet,  from  the  deliquescence 
of  the  crystals.  It  was  conjectured  that 
the  perspiration  had  become  impregnated 
bv  the  salts  of  the  suppressed  urine,  and 
crystallized  when  exposed  on  the  surface  :  on 
examination,  the  crystals  are  found  to  be 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  to  form  a 
soapy  substance  on  being  rubbed  with  alkalis: 
exposed  to  heat,  they  melt  and  become  trans- 
parent :  when  burnt,  they  leave  a  slight  ash. 
No  traces  of  uric  acid  or  urates  can  be 
found :  under  the  microscope  they  have  not 
the  appearance  of  saUne  crystals,  but  rather 
that  of  stearine  or  some  fatty  matter,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  essential  composition  :  it 
was  supposed  at  first  that  the  crystals  were 
the  results  of  tJie  salts  of  the  suppressed 
urine,  liaving  made  their  appearauce  in 
the  cutaneous  secretions,  and  then  crys- 
tallized on  the  surface. 

Dr.  Peacock  presented  a  specimen  of 
Obstructive   lisease  of  the  Aortic  Valves, 

dependent     on     Malformation  —  Smail 

Aueurium  in  the  Ventricular  Septum. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man  forty 
years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  under  Dr.  Peacock  in 
July  last.  He  had  been  ailing  for  eleven 
weeks,  but  before  that  time  had  never 
suiiered  from  any  serious  disease  or  injury. 
His  illness  commenced  with  slight  rheu- 
matism and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  to 
the  latter  were  superadded,  soon  after  his 
admission,  considerable  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  pain  across  the  epigastrium  :  a  Inud 
and  harsh  systolic  murmur  was  audible 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
in  the  precordia,  and  no  second  sound 
could  be  detected.  The  difficidty  of  breath- 
ing and  epigastric  pain  increased,  and  he 
became  the  subject  of  double  pneumonia, 
under  which  he  saink  about  three  weeks . 
after  he  entered  the  hospital. 

The  left  ventricle  of  tlie  lieart  was  some- 
what hypertropliied  and  dilated,  and  the 
aortic  valves  were  \ery  extensively  diseased. 
The  contiguous  sides  of  the  right  and 
posterior  valves  were  united  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  large  valve,  imperfectly  divided 
on  its  upper  surface,  and  the  posterior  and 
left  valves  were  also  partially  adliercnt. 
The  fusion  of  the  valves  was  evidently  of 
very  old  date,  and  most  probably  con- 
genital. At  the  base,  and  rather  to  the 
left  side  of  the  right  valve,  tliere  was  a 
small  aperture  leading  into  a  sac  situated 
in  the  substance  of  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles,  and  which  formed  a  sUght  pro- 


trusion into  the  right  auriculo-ventricula'^ 
a/eKm-e,  A  second  and  larger  aperture 
leading  into  the  same  sac  was  situated  in 
the  space  between  the  right  and  posterior 
valves,  and  a  communication  also  existed 
between  it  and  the  right  sinus  of  Valsalva; 
but  this  was  probably  the  residt  of  decom- 
position after  death.  The  sac  was  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  lodge  a  hazel-nut,  and  was 
lined  by  a  distinct  membrane,  but  it  did 
not  contain  any  laminated  coagula.  There 
were  vegetations  of  a  recent  date  in  the 
aortic  and  mitral  valves,  and  on  the  endo- 
cardium of  the  left  ventricle. 

Dr.  Peacock  regarded  the  case  as  one 
of  congenital  mallbrmation  of  the  aortic 
valves,  and  lie  supposed  that  at  the  time 
the  slight  rheumatic  symptoms  occurred, 
eleven  weeks  before  the  admission  of  the 
patient  into  the  hospital,  the  valves  had  be- 
come tiie  seat  of  inflammation,  and  thus  the 
obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice,  originally 
only  slight,  became  much  aggravated,  and 
probably  led  to  the  formation  of  the  small 
aneurism.  Cases  very  similar  in  many 
respects  have  been  placed  upon  record  by 
Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Thuniam,  and  some 
recently  by  Dr.  Todd. 

Dr.  Peacock  also  presented  a  specimen  of 
Obitructive  and  Regurgitant  Disease  of  the 
Aortic  Orifice. 

This  specimen  was  removed  from  a 
female,  aged  33,  who  first  came  under  Dr. 
Peacock's  care  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
May,  1851.  She  stated  that  she  had  been 
first  seized  with  the  symptoms  under  which 
she  laboured  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy  six  months  before,  and  that  she 
never  had  rheumatism,  intlainmation  of  the 
chest,  or  any  other  disease  to  which  her 
illness  could  be  ascribed.  She  suffered 
from  palpitation,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  a  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  extending  thence  to  the  sjnne,  and 
down  to  the  left  arm. 

A  loud  systolic  murmur  was  heard  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  tliis 
was  succeeded  by  an  imperfect  second  sound, 
terminated  by  a  diastolic  murmur,  which 
was  most  distinct  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum.  While  in  the  hospital  she  im- 
proved so  as  to  be  able  to  resume  her  usual 
avocations,  and  Dr.  Peacock  did  not  see 
her  again  for  some  months.  She  then 
applied  at  the  hospital  as  an  out-p  tient, 
and  stated  she  had  Dt  en  pretty  well  till  she 
had  again  become  pngnant,  and  her  breath- 
ing was  extremely  dillicul'.  She  died  about 
tliree  months  ago,  three  or  four  days  after 
her  confinement. 

The  heart  was  found  very  large,  and  the 
left  ventricle  especially  was  much  liyper- 
trophied  and  dilated.  The  aortic  orifice 
was  considerably  dunimshed  m  capacity, 
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the  outlet  measuring  in  circumference  only 
twenty-two  lines,  and  at  tliis  point  tliere 
was  a  very  considerable  deposit  of  athero- 
matous material  muler  the  lining  mem- 
brane. The  inlet  of  the  orifice  was  relatively 
large,  measuring  thirty-one  lines.  Tlie 
valves  were  diseased,  the  left  and  posterior 
valves  being  nuieh  thickened  and  their  sacs 
very  shallow,  while  the  right  valves,  to- 
gether witli  the  corresponding  sinus  of 
Valsalva,  had  undergone  eonsiderabledilata- 
tion,  and  presented  at  its  most  dependent 
part  au  orifice  by  wliicli  a  column  of  iluid 
freely  regurgitated  from  the  aorta  mto  the 
left  ventricle. 

The  case  afforded  a  good  example  of  one 
of  the  modes  in  which  alterations  in  the 
relations  as  to  capacity  of  the  inlet  and 
outlet  of  the  aortic  orifice  operate  upon 
the  valves  so  as  to  occasion  their  incom- 
petency. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  this  Society,  was  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  53,  Berners  Street,  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  3d  of  November.  Dr. 
Babingtou,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  very   good  attendance  of 
members  and  visitors. 

Several  new  members  and  corresponding 
members  were  proposed. 

Dr.  Babington  read  an  address,  in  which, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  ordinary  meetings  held  during  the 
last  session,  and  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  various  ci  mmittees  now  engaged  in  the 
special  investigation  of  subjects  considered 
by  the  Society  to  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion, he  alluded  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society,   which,  although  not   yet 
emerged  from  the  struggles  of  the  infant 
stale,  had  luidertaken   inquiries  which  of 
necessity    involved     considerable     outlay. 
Dr.    Babington,      however,     added    that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  despair.     The 
interest    and    sympathy    excited    by    the 
Epidemiological  Society  among  the  gene- 
ral professional  public  had  been  of  no  ordi- 
nary  kind,    and  he  feh   assured  that  the 
active  and  enlightened  benevolence  of  this 
country   would   not    turn   aside   from    an 
institution  whose  objects  were  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  of  mankind.     At  the 
conclusion   of  the  address   Dr.  Babington 
was    warmly    ajiplauded.      The    President 
then   called   on   Dr.   M'William  to  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Gardener,  of  Is  otting  HiU,  on 
small-pox  and  vaccination,  founded  upon 
an  outbreak  of  smaU-pox  at  Mauritius  m 
1840.      Of  this   paper   we   shall  give   an 
abstract  in  our  next  number. 
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Stone  in  the  Bladder — Lithotomy. 
In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
very  great  Improvement ;  very  much  sci- 
entific and  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been 
employed  by  various  siu'geons  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  simplifying  the  means  which  are 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  cure  of  thia 
disease.  The  anatomy  of  the  urino-genital 
organs,  and  of  the  structures  connected 
witli  tliem,  has  been  most  carefully  studied 
and  elaborately  discussed  and  pointed  out, 
more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  single  region 
of  the  human  body  ;  instruments  which, 
were  of  a  complicated  and  awkward  nature 
are  now  for  the  most  part  laid  aside  for  those 
which  are  of  moi'e  simple  fonn  and  more 
adapted  to  the  delicate  and  important  tissues 
which  they  have  to  traverse  ;  in  fact,  the 
surgeon  now  relies  mainly  upon  his  own 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  manual  skill  to 
eifect  with  safety  the  removal  of  a  stone 
from  his  patient's  bladder. 

Although   the   operation   of  crushing  a 
stone  is  now  very  much  resorted  to  by  sur- 
geons in  this  metropolis,  still  the   faihu'cs 
after  this  process  have  been  such,  and  there 
is  such  a  dearth   of  statistical    data  which 
might  lead  us  to  come  to  some  correct  con- 
clusion as  to  the  superiority  or  inferiority 
of  lithotrity,    that    the  old  proceeding   of 
lithotomy    wUl,    we    expect,    some    time 
to  come,  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
simplest    and    most    satisfactory ;    at    all 
events,  such  will  be  the  case    until    those 
surgeons  who  have  had  large  opportunities 
of  performing    hthotrity  will  give  to  the 
profession  at    large   some  pretty   extensive 
and   more    satisfactory    results    than    have 
liitherto  been  brought  to  light.     As  far   as 
regards  the  operation  of  lithotomy  as   per- 
formed by  the  surgeons  of  the  last  and   of 
tlie  present  age,  we  have   been    furnished 
with  abundant  statistical  data,  and  a  pretty 
accurate    conclusion    has    been    arrived   at 
respecting  the  amoimt  of  success  which  is 
attendant  upon  it.      There  have  been  some 
sm'geons  who  have  cut  twenty,    thirty,    or 
forty  patients  even,  without  meeting  with  a 
single  failm'e,  but  this  result  can  be  but 
rearly  expected  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices  ;  and  if  amongst  a  large    number 
of  cases  of  an  operation  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  as  lithotomy, 
the  surgeon  meets  with  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult not  oftener  than  once  in  seven  or  eight 
times,    he   ought   to  consider  himself  as 
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meeting  wifh  just  such  an  amount  of  suc- 
cess M  he  could  reasonably  expect. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  lithotrity 
it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  come  to 
anything  like  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its 
real  safety  or  danger,  no  extensive  statistics 
having   been   yet  published.      Still,  many 
cases  have  already   been  brought  to  Ught 
in  which  fatal  results   have   ensued ;    and 
there  is  great  reason  to   believe  that  many 
more  instances  where  death  has  occurred, 
or  where  the  operation  had  been   entirely 
Buccessful,  have   been   buried  in   oblivion. 
One   very   strong  argument,   however,    in 
favour    of  lithotrity  consists  in    the   cir- 
cumstance  that   it  is  a  favourite  operation 
with    several    surgeons   of  experience   and 
authority  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
would  continue  performing  it    unless  they 
found  it  as  successful  as  that  of  lithotomy, 
and  even  in  our  present  uncerlaui  knowledge 
of  its  actual  results  lithotrity  will  often  be 
resorted  to  for  more  than  one  reason.       In 
the  first  place,  there  are  many  patients  of  a 
timid  nature,  who  have  such  a  dread  of  the 
tnife  under  any  circumstances,  that  they 
will  gladly  catch  at  any  measure  which  may 
prevent  its   use,   even  although  it  may  be 
uncertain,  and  render  them  invalids  for  a 
long  period  of  time.      Secondly,  there  are 
perhaps    some    surgeons    who    from     in- 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  powers 
would    decline    to    undertake  the  respon- 
sibility   of   cutting  into  a  man's   bladder, 
but  will  not  have  any  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing  a  process  which  does  not  require  so 
much   anatomical   knowledge    and    deter- 
mination of  mind,  but  wliich  nevertheless 
calls  for  great  tact  and  nicety  in  the  han- 
dUng  of  instruments,  and  to  this  a  profound 
tnowledge  andacquaintance  with  the  various 
pathological  phenomena    which    occur    in 
connection  with  the  bladder  and  urinary 


Notwithstanding  the  success  which  we 
hope  will  at  some  future  time  be  seen  to  at- 
tend lithotrity  on  a  large  scale,  lithotomy 
will  still  continue  to  be  resorted  to  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  ;  for  the  same, 
causes  will  obtain  then  which  now  exist  to 
render  the  crushing  process  impossible  or 
Undesirable.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  the  subjects 
of  the  disease  are  very  young  children 
varying  from  two  to  six  years  of  age :  a 
great  proportion,  indeed,  is  of  that  age,  and 
in  such  instances  lithotrity  is  not  applicable, 
for  in  tlio  first  place  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pass  an  instrument  sufficiently  large  and 
Strong  to  break  up  a  hard  calcidus.  There 
Would  be  great  irritation  set  up  by  frag- 
ments of  ?tone  attempting  to  escape  through 
BO  small  an  outlet  as  the  urethra  of  a  child  : 
moreover,  lithotomy  is  almost  always  at- 
tended with  success  in  children ;  it  is  rare  to 


meet  with  a  fatal  case  after  this  operation 
in  a  child,  except  when  it  has  not  been  pro- 
perly performed  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
fancy,  that  even  if  the  operation  of  lithotrity 
could  well  be  adopted  in  children,  that  it 
would  ever  be  attended  with  the  same  suc- 
cess as  in  the  cutting  process. 

Then,  in  the  adult,  there  are  instances  to 
be  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  which  the 
stone  in  tiie  bladder  is  so  large  as  tc  forbid 
its  being  well  embraced  by  the  blades  of  the 
lithotrity  forceps,  and  too  hard  to  be 
effectually  broken  ;  and  again,  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  the  urinary  organs 
and  urethra  are  in  such  an  irritable  con- 
dition that  the  patient  cannot  bear,  without 
excessive  pain  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, the  introduction  of  an  ordinary 
catheter,  much  less  of  a  full-sized  lithotrite. 
In  such  instances  it  is  highly  undesirable 
to  attempt  to  crush  a  stone,  for  if  the 
operation  be  done,  the  patient  will  be  very 
likely  to  lose  his  Ufe  after  a  train  of  most 
severe  suiferings.  In  cases,  then,  of  this  na- 
ture, and  in  young  children,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  still  to  adopt  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  remarks,  we 
shall  relate  two  cases,  each  of  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, as  being  exceptions  to  those  where 
the  operation  of  lithotrity  could  be  ap- 
plicable, and  in  which  lithotomy  would 
give  the  best  chance  of  a  success  fid  issue. 

In  the  first  case  the  patient  was  a  coun- 
tryman, sixty  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  who  had  always  enjoyed  capital 
health  until  a  year  ago,  when  he  first  began 
to  experience  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
some  imeasiness  when  he  attempted  to  pass 
water,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  fre- 
q\iently.  Thestream  of  water  was  forked,and 
occasionally  stopped  altogether  suddenly. 
He  hkewise  had  a  great  sense  of  irritation 
at  the  extremity  of  the  penis :  all  these 
symptoms  continued  to  increase,  and  he 
applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  sounded  him 
and  detected  a  stone.  He  advised  him 
to  come  to  King's  College  Hospital,  into 
which  institution  he  was  admitted  at  the 
latter  jiart  of  September.  Mr.  Pergusson 
examined  him  with  tlie  sound,  and  dis- 
covered a  calculus  of  considerable  size ;  the 
urine  was  found  to  be  slightly  alkahne  and 
contained  a  little  pus.  The  urinary  pas- 
sages were  in  an  irritable  condition. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  4th,  Mr.  Fergiisson 
performed  the  ordinary  operation  of  li- 
thotomy upon  him,  and  extracted  a  stone  of 
considerable  size.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed without  any  complication,  there  was 
but  little  bleeding  during  or  after  the  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  next  day  the  patient  com- 
plained of  some  pain  af  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  belly,    which  became  somewhat  tym- 
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panitio  5  tho  urine  passed  away  very  freely 
by  tlio  wound:  a  turpeutiue stupe  was  ap- 
plied  to  tile  belly. 

6tli. — Woiuid  looking  very  healthy; 
pain  in  the  belly  has  quite  ceased. 

lOtli. — The  patient  is  improving  most 
favourably  ;  ui'ine  passes  mostly  by  urethra  ; 
wound  in  the  jK-rineum  healing  rapidly. 
On  the  17th  the  wliole  of  the  m'iue  passed 
by  the  natural  passage. 

Charles  Ilibbert,  aged  three  yeai-s  and  a 
half,  was  admitted  into  King's  College 
Hospital  from  Yorkshire,  with  the  symp- 
toms of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Mr.  Fcr- 
gussou  sounded  the  patient  and  readily 
deteeted  a  stono.  On  Saturday,  October 
11th,  chloroform  liavhig  been  administered 
to  the  child,  Mr.  Fergus.sou  performed  the 
usual  operation  of  hthotomy,  and  extracted 
a  calculus  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg. 
The  incisions  were  made  cautiously  and 
slowly,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  used  very  little 
force  with  the  finger.  In  the  evening  there 
was  some  bleeding,  which  however  was 
soon  aiTCsted  ;  but  the  child  became  restless, 
complaining  of  great  pain  about  the  wound 
and  lower  part  of  the  belly  :  he  was  ordered 
six  minims  of  laudanum.  On  the  next 
morning  there  was  complete  retention  of 
urine,  and  consequently  Mr.  Cockburn, 
the  house-surgeon,  was  obhged  to  pass  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder  by  the  wound. 
The  bladder  was  then  injected  with  warm 
■water,  when  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  clots 
came  away.  This  treatment  was  obliged  to 
be  continued  at  intervals  until  Tuesday,  on 
which  day  the  urine  passed  freeely  by  the 
■wound  without  blood :  the  parts  around 
tills  were  somewhat  puffy.  The  urine  was 
alkahne,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus  in  it.  For  this  concUtion 
the  child  was  ordered  to  take  three  minims 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  three  times  daily. 
Since  this  period  the  patient  has  been  pro- 
gressing favourably. 

In  each  of  these  instances  -we  have  an 
example  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
cutting  oj)eration  instead  of  hthotrity,  for 
the  cure  of  the  stone.  In  the  first  case,  the 
patient  being  an  adidt,  those  conditions 
obtained  wliich  might  render  tlie  operation 
of  lithotrity  less  favourable  tlian  that  of  U- 
thotomy ;  the  stone  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  urinary  passages  were  irritable, 
■when  Mr.  Fergusson  examined  the  patient 
■with  the  sound  .  these  circumstances  com- 
bined, induced  that  gentleman  to  perform 
lithotomy.  Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
lithotrity  might  not  have  been  applicable 
here,  for  the  stone  which  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  chesnut  might  have  been 
readUy  broken,  and  hideed  calcuh  of  much 
larger  magnitude  have  been  successfullj' 
broken  up  and  passed  away.  The  aspect, 
however,  of  the  case  altogether  was  Buch  as 


to  induce  tlio  belief  that  it  was  one  to 
whicii  the  operation  of  htiiotomy  would  be 
best  adapted. 

The  second  is  another  and  more  striking 
example  of  the  necessity  of  even  yet  con- 
tinuing tlic  operation  of  lithotomy.  In  a 
child  of  three  years  of  age,  and  in  those  of 
a  greater  age,  it  is  dillicult  to  aj)i)ly  such  in- 
struments as  would  readily  break  up  a  stone, 
in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
m-ethra,  and  even  if  tliis  dillieulty  could  be 
easily  overcome,  and  the  stone  broken  up, 
the  after  part  of  the  treatment  would  be 
much  more  complicated  than  that  in  the 
case  of  the  adidt ;  for  portions  of  calculi 
would  be  constantly  sticking  to  the  uretlira, 
and  the  excessive  sensitiveness  which  al- 
ready exists  in  connection  with  young 
children  labouring  under  stone  in  the 
bladder,  would  be  changed  into  that  state 
of  irritation  and  inllammation  wliich  form 
the  chief  feature  of  dillieulty  and  danger  in 
cases  of  lithotrity.  T'here  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  mortality  would  be  great  in  cliildren 
if  hthotrity  could  or  would  be  generally 
adopted. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  operating  upon 
the  child  Mr.  Fergusson  cut  cautiously  and 
somewhat  slowly  through  the  various  tex- 
tm-es  into  the  bladder,  using  very  Uttle 
amount  of  force  witli  the  finger.  This 
gentleman,  when  operating  upon  young 
children  for  stone,  always  employs  a  great 
amount  of  caution  in  getting  along  to  the 
bladder,  for,  as  he  stated  to  the  pupils  after 
the  operation,  there  is  a  very  great  hke- 
liliood  of  getting  into  trouble  in  operating 
for  stone  in  young  persons,  in  consequence 
of  the  shghtness  of  texture  of  the  parts 
and  of  the  mobility  of  the  bladder:  the 
surgeon,  after  having  made  the  prehmiuary 
incisions,  may  fancy  that  he  has  cut  into  the 
bladder,  whilst  he  is  in  reahty  outside  or 
in  front  of  it ;  and  by  moving  his  fuigers 
freely  about  on  purpose  to  seairh  for  the 
stone  a  large  space  is  made  which  very  much 
gives  the  idea  that  the  bladder  is  reached, 
whilst  in  reality  that  viscus  is  not  yet  en- 
tered. This  unfortunate  circumstance  is 
to  be  best  avoided  by  making  the  incisions 
very  cautiously,  and  iismg  no  more  force 
with  the  finger  in  dilating  the  parts  than  ia 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  this  case  also  occurred  after  the  opera- 
tion a  circumstance  which  is  not  frequently 
noticed  after  lithotomy,  and  wliich  proves 
troublesome  and  painful,  namely  obstructioa 
to  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder  ;  the 
cause  here  was  that  which  is  generally  re- 
marked to  be  the  same  in  analogous  circum- 
stances. Some  decji-seated  branch,  wliich 
had  been  divided  in  the  operation,  had  bled 
after  the  patient  had  been  placed  in  bed* 
and  the  blood  had,  instead  of  coming  out 
by  the  wound,  flowed  backwards  into  the 
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bladder,  become  coagulated  there,  and 
stopped  up  the  outlet  from  that  viscus,  and 
tlius  retention  of  urme  occurred.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  complication,  as  it  necessitates 
the  use  of  the  catheter  and  the  removal  of 
coagulated  blood,  wliich  sometimes  is  passed 
away  spontaneously,  but  ■niU  occasionally 
require  that  the  organ  should  be  injected 
and  washed  out. 


CorregponDence. 


BIX  PAPEES  ON  THE  CLASS  OF  MEDICAL 
IITEKATUEE  MOST  HEEDED  IN  THE 
PEESENT  DAY.  ADDEESSED  TO  MEDICAL 
STUDENTS.  BT  HOEACE  DOBELL,  MEM- 
BEE  OF  THE  EOYAl  COLLEGE  OF  SUE- 
GEONS. 

No.  IV. 

Foundation/or  the  conclusion  that  inductive 
philosophy  is  the  means  required  to  sup- 
ply the  deficient  knowledge  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery — The  effect  of  the  ancient 
philosophy — its  failure  to  produce  new 
truths — this  failure  explained — three 
causes  assigned — its  effect  upon  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  science  witnessed  in  the 
succeeding  period — The  means  by  which 
discoveries  in  science  have  been  made — 
examples — The  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation by  Harvey  an  inductive  act,  S(c. — 
Comparison  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  human  intellect  at  the  present  time 
With  their  state  in  the  "  philosophical 
period  " — commenced — Object  of  this 
comparison  explained, 

I  HATE  stated  my  conclusion — that  induc- 
tive philosophy  is  the  means  required 
to  supply  the  needed  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery— to  be  founded  jn  the 
experience  of  the  past,  and  I  wiU  endea- 
vour to  show  the  natiu-e  of  this  foimdation. 
I  derive  the  support  chiefly  from  thi-ee 
soiirces.  First,  the  effect  of  the  ancient 
philosophy  ;  secondly,  observation  of  the 
mode  in  wliich  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  medical  science  since  that  time  ; 
thirdly,  comparison  of  tlie  present  state  of 
medical  science  and  of  the  liunian  intellect, 
■with  their  state  during  the  "  philosophical 
period."  I  must  say  a  few  words  under 
each  of  these  heads  ;  and  fu-st,  of  the  effect 
of  the  ancient  pliUosophy.  It  may  appear 
to  some  that  I  liave  already  stat"ed  suffi- 
cient on  this  point  in  quoting  Dr.  Wlie- 
weU's  opinion,  that  the  Greek  phdosopliy 
was  a  complete  failure ;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  Dr.  Wliewell  speaks  of  the  at- 
tempt made  to  advance  science,  the  effect 
of  the  labours  of  Ai-istotle  and  his  cotem- 


poraries  in  their  application  of  inductive 
reasoning,  and  this  he  states  to  have  been 
equal  to  no  effect  at  aU  ;  the  sciences  neither 
retrograded,  nor  did  they  advance,  dm-ing 
the  "  philosopliical  period  :"  therefore  tho 
failure  in  this  sense  is  clearly  proved.  But 
there  is  another  very  important  view  of  the 
matter  which  we  have  not  yet  considered  j 
one  which,  I  think,  should  always  be  taken 
when  considering  the  history  of  periods  r 
I  mean,  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  not  as  to  whether  it  answered 
the  end  for  which  it  was  adopted,  not  as  to 
the  correctness  of  theories  then  constructed, 
or  the  truth  of  axioms  then  held, — but  a 
view  of  the  Greek  philosophy  in  the  aggre- 
gate,—  of  all  the  pliiiosophers,  ail  their  sys- 
tems, aU  their  failures,  and  all  their  suc- 
cesses, classed  together  as  constituting  the 
"  pliilosophical  period"  in  the  history  of 
the  sciences,  and  of  medical  science  in  par- 
ticular. Now,  as  the  effect  cannot  be  coin- 
cident with  the  cause,  but  must  follow  it^ 
if  we  wish  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  "  phi- 
losophical period"  we  must  not  examine 
that  period,  but  the  one  wliich  succeeded  it ; 
and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  do  so  in 
the  present  case,  for  the  effect  so  forcibly 
arrests  our  notice, — That  which  followed 
the  "philosophical"  was  the  "anatomical" 
period.  The  effect  of  the  faHui-e  in  philo- 
sophy was  to  call  for  anatomy  ;  and  from 
tliis  we  learn  that  those  who  for  180  years 
hal  employed  such  noble  talents  in  endea- 
vouring to  improve  a  science  by  reason, 
had,  by  the  endeavour,  pointed  out  that 
the  materials  for  that  reason  to  work  with 
were  yet  deficient.  It  is  a  common  opi- 
nion, and  has  also  been  held  and  supported 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject, 
"  that  tlie  Greeks  disregarded  experience, 
and  spun  their  philosophy  out  of  their  own 
thoughts  alone ;  and  this  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  their  essential  error, — that  the 
chief  cause  of  their  failure  was  the  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  facts."*  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sciences  in  general,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  many  facts  were  wanting ;  that, 
indeed,  all  those  were  deficient  which  have 
been  discovered  since.  So  far,  therefore, 
there  certamly  was  an  ignorance  of  ^svcts; 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  justly  accus  e  the 
Greeks  of  neglecting  facts  •,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  by  their  works  that 
they  were  most  sedulous  in  collecting  and 
arranging  all  that  they  then  knew  :  and  this 
ojiinion  is  expressed  by  Dr.  WheweU.  He 
says — "  I  will  first  notice  some  errors  which 
may  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  as  possible 
causes  of  failure,  but  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  were  not  the  real  reasons  in 
this  case.     The  cause  of  failure  was  not  the 

*  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  by  the 
Rev.  VV.  WheweU,  M.A.,  vol.  i.  p.  73:  Parker, 
1837. 
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neglect  of  facts."     "  I  conceive,"  ho  says, 
"  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy  did   in   its   opinions  recognise  the 
paramount    value   of  observations,  did  in 
its  origin  proceed  upon  observed  facts,  and 
did  employ   itself  to   no   small  extent  in 
classifying   and    arranging    phenomena."* 
Agaui,  he  says — "  Since,  as  we  have  said 
before,  two  things  are  requisite  to  science — 
facts   and   ideas ;  and   since,   as  we  have 
seen,  facts  were  not  wanting  in  the  phy- 
sical speculations  of  the  ancients,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  ask,  were  they  then  defi- 
cient in  ideas  ?  was   there  a  want  among 
them  of  mental  activity  and  logical  connec- 
tion of  thought  ?"     "  But,"   he  continues, 
"it  is  so  obvious  that  the  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry must  be  in  the  negative  that  we  need 
not    dwell   upon   it."  .  .   .  .  "  We    come 
back  again,  therefore,  to  the  question,  what 
was  the  radical  and  fatal  defect  in  thephy- 
siciil   speculations   of  the   Greek   philoso- 
phical  schools?      To   this   Dr.    Whewell 
answers — "The  defect  was,  that,  although 
they  had  in  their  possession  facts  and  ideas, 
the  ideas  were  not  distinct  and  appropriate 
to  the  facts.     There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  for  each  class  of  facts  there 
is  some  special  set  of  ideas,  by  means  of 
which  the  facts  can  be  included  in  general 
scientific  truths,  and  that  these  ideas,  which 
may  thus  be  termed  appropriaie,  must  be 
possessed  with  entire  distinctness  and  clear- 
ness, in  order  that  they  may  be  success- 
fidly  appUed.     It  was  the   want   of  such 
ideas,  having  a  reference  to  material  phe- 
nomena, which  rendered  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, with  veiy  few  exceptions,  helpless 
and    unsuccessful  speculators  on  physical 
subjects."t     That   something   in  addition 
to  facts   and  ideas  was  needed  is  readily 
proved  by  referring  to  some  of  the  simpler 
problems  in  mechanics  aiid  dynamics  which 
the  ancients  failed  to  solve,  yet  upon  which 
they  possessed  all   the  facts  which  have 
since   enabled   philosophers   with   a  more 
appropriate  set  of  ideas  to  solve  without 
difSculty.     But  to  this  deficiency  of  appro- 
priate ideas  must,  I  tliink,  be  added  the 
following    explanation    of   the   failure    of 
ancient  philosophy,  which  includes  the  de- 
ficiency pointed  out  by  Prof.  Whewell,  and 
goes  far  to  explain  its  cause.     The  labours 
of  the  ancients  were  directed  to  a  difierent 
end  from  that  which  we  desii-e  to  reach ;  they 
bent  their  bows  with  vigour,  but  pointed 
their  shafts  in  a  direction  distant  from  the 
mark  which  should  have  been  their  aim, 
and  let  them  fly  at  one  wliich  could  never 
be  attained.     In  his  essay  on  Bacon,  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  illustrated  this  with  his  usual 
aptness.  "  In  truth,"  he  says,  "  the  very  ad- 
miration which  we^feel  for  the  eminent  phi- 

«  Ibidem,  vol.i.  p.  73. 
t  Ibidem,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 


losophers  of  antiquity  forces  us  to  adopt  the 
opinion  tliat  their  powers  were  systemati- 
cally xnisdirected.  For  how  else  could  it  bo 
that  such  powers  should  effect  so  little  for 
mankind  ?  A  pedestrian  may  show  as  much 
vigour  on  a  treadmill  as  on  tlie  liighway 
road.  But  on  the  road  his  vigour  wiU 
assuredly  carry  him  fonvard,  and  on  the 
treadmill  he  will  not  advance  an  inch.  The 
ancient  philosophy  was  a  treadmill,  not  a 
path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving  ques- 
tions of  controversies,  which  were  always 
beginning  again.  It  was  a  contrivance  for 
having  much  exertion  and  no  progress 
....  "  Where  this  philosophy  was  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  there  it  continued  to  be 
in  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  there  it  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  time  of  Favormus. 
The  same  sects  were  stdl  battling  with 
the  same  unsatisfactory  arguments,  about 
the  same  interminable  questions.  There 
had  been  no  want  of  ingenuity,  of  zeal,  of 
industry  ;  every  trace  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation was  there  except  a  harvest"* 
Neither  did  the  ancient  philosophers  ne- 
glect the  study  of  natm-al  science,  "but  they 
did  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  power  and  ameHorating  the 
condition  of  man."t  "  It  was  considered 
in  the  Ught  merely  of  a  mental  exercise."  J 
"It  was  made  subsidiary  to  the  art  of 
disputation,  and  it  consequently  proved 
altogether  barren  of  useful  discoveries."  § 
From  this  general  censure  even  the  Epi- 
ciu-eans  cannot  be  excepted,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  high  value  which  they  placed 
upon  mere  sensual  enjoyments,  referring 
all  happiness  to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all 
evd  to  bodily  pain,  they  neither  exerted 
themselves  to  better  their  own  physical 
condition,  nor  expected  any  more  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  which  conduce -to  the 
comforts  of  life. 

"  Ad  victum  quae  flajitat  usus 
Omnia  jam  ferme  mortalibus  esse  parata" 

were  the  words  of  their  great  poet. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  ancients 
had  possessed  a  sufficient  number  of  facts, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  ideas,  and  even 
the  mental  power  necessary  to  give  these 
ideas  an  appropriateness  to  the  fact ;  hav- 
ing set  up  as  the  goal  of  their  philosophy 
a  castle  in  the  air,  we  can  readily  imder- 
stand  that  to  us,  who  seek  for  the  temple 
built  upon  a  rock,  their  ideas  must  appear 
perfectly  inappropriate. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  radical 
and  fatal  causes  of  failure  in  the  ancient 
philosophy,  when  applied  to  subjects  upon 
which  all  the  necessary  facts  were  possessed; 

*  Lord  Bacon.    Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
by  T.  B.  Macaulay.    London,  1851. 
t  Ibid. 
t  Ibid. 
§  Ibid. 
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and  satisfactorily  explain  how  it  happened 
that  such  powerful  and  active  minds  drew 
DO  new  tniths  from  the  same  sources  which 
have  since  yielded  luxuriant  harvests.  But 
■we  must  not  forget  that  di-fioency  of  facts 
themselves  vas  on  most  subjects  a  sufficient 
obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  new  principles, 
and  tliat  in  mechcine  and  surgery  this  was 
particularly  tlie  case.  Therefore  we  must 
assign  these  several,  though  intimately 
connected  causes,  for  the  failure  of  the 
Greek  philosophy — 

1st.  A  mistaken  notion  of  the  proper 
ohjeets  of  pliilosophy. 

2d.  A  deficiency  of  facts  on  most  sub- 
jects. 

3d.  A   deficiency   of    appropriate   ideas 
connected  with  the  facts  possessed. 

It  will  be  shown,  at  a  futm-e  page,  when 
I  treat  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
medical  science,  that  the  deficiency  of  cor- 
rect facts  was  certainly  immense  in  this 
department  of  knowledge ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance already  referred  to  —  of  the 
"  philosophical  period  "  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  "  anatomical,"  in  my 
opinion  confirms  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion.  I  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion in  this  place  to  the  fact,  that  although 
the  Greek  philosophy  failed  to  produce 
new  truths  in  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  failed  to  attain  its 
proper  object,  yet  it  contributed  largely  to 
the  advance  of  our  science  in  the  end.  And 
the  mamier  m  which  it  did  so  was  this : — 
It  caused  to  be  brought  together  the  facts 
then  possessed  in  medicine  and  surgery  : 
this  being  done,  the  philosophers  who 
failed  to  draw  new  truths  from  them  dis- 
covered that  they  had  not  yet  the  materials 
for  their  philosophy :  that  they  were  de- 
ficient in  the  necessary  facts.  They  thereby 
pointed  out  to  the  world  what  were  the 
necessities  of  the  sciences  they  studied. 
It  is  evident  that  the  want  of  a  proper 
object,  and  of  appropriate  ideas,  would  not 
be  detected  by  the  philosophers  in  whose 
minds  the  deficiencies  existed ;  but  the 
absence  of  facts  would  be  even  exaggerated 
by  them,  in  their  endeavour  to  account  for 
tjiieu'  ill  success.  Succeeding  ages  have  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  of  failure  was  com- 
pound, but  the  sages  of  the  "  philosophical 
period"  proclaimed  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient and  correct  facts ;  and  they  were 
answered  by  the  succeeding  generations  in 
the  attention  then  devoted  to  :uiatomy. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  eifect  of  the  "philo- 
sophical period"  was  the  ultimate  advance- 
ment of  medical  science. 

The  next  sup])ort  we  gain  from  experi- 
ence in  the  past  is  from  observation  of 
the  manner  in  which  discoveries  have  been 
made :  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  replete 
with    raterest,      but,    unfortunately,    one 


which  would  occupy  so  much  space,  if 
treated  at  length,  that  it  must  be  here 
passed  over  unsatisfactorily — only  a  few 
illustrations  being  given.  Empeclocles,  a 
philosopher,  poet,  historian,  and  physician 
of  Agrigentum,  in  vSicily,  by  the  skill  which 
he  possessed  in  medicine  and  in  natural 
philosophy  was  enabled  to  perform  many 
feats,  so  wonderful,  in  that  time,  that  he 
passed  them  upon  the  minds  of  the  super- 
stitious andcredulousmultitude  as  miracles ; 
so  that  when  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
games  he  became  an  object  of  universal 
attention.  From  time  immemorial  pesti- 
lential fevers  had  periodically  ravaged  his 
native  city.  He  observed  that  the  appear- 
ance of  these  fevers  couicided  with  the 
return  of  the  south-east  wind  Sirocco  ;  and 
the  constancy  with  which  the  return  of 
the  Su'occo  was  foDowed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  pestilence,  led  Empedocles,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  philosophise,  to  connect 
the  two  facts  in  Ms  mind  by  an  at^t  of 
reason,  and  to  conclude  that  tlie  pestilence 
was  caused  by  the  wind.  From  this  point 
he  proceeded  to  the  next  step  in  his  rcason- 
hig,— that  to  remove  the  wind  from  Agri- 
gentum would  put  an  end  to  the  fevers : 
he  accordingly  had  a  wall  of  great  height 
built  round  the  south-east  side  of  the  city, 
with  the  desired  effect ;  and  it  is  reported, 
by  M.  Brayer,  m  liis  work  on  Constan- 
tinople,* that  the  wall  stiU  stands,  and  that 
Agrigentum  is  free  from  pestilence.  This 
faii'ly  exemplifies  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  disease  by  inductive  reasoning. 

The  circumstance  of  discovering  that  dis- 
eases might  be  caused  by  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, directed  the  ideas  of  Empedocles 
into  an  improved  course  ;  and  we  sliaU  see 
by  the  following  anecdote  that  certain  facts 
being  presented  to  him,  they  found  in  his 
mind  appropriate  ideas,  and  the  essentials 
of  philosophic  reasoning  being  established, 
he  was  successfid  in  their  application.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Selinus,  in  Sicily, 
were  a  prey  to  an  endemic  disease,  and 
having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Empedocles 
they  begged  he  would  hberate  them  from 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  ciu-se.  The 
philosopher  accordingly  visited  Selinus,  his 
mind  lately  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  atmosphere  may  become  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  his  ideas  all  influenced  by  the  new 
discovery.  Upon  visiting  the  city  his  first 
care  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
every  fact  relathig  to  it ;  and  tlie  working 
of  his  mind  must  have  been  something  after 
the  following  manner  : — He  had  failed  to 
discover  any  coincidence  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  and  any  jjarticular 
wind,  but  still  he  returned  to  the  idea  of  an 


*  Noiif  aniK^es  de  stjour  i  Constantinople,  par 
le  docteur  lirnyer. 
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atmosplicriu  cause,  and  he  remeuibercd  that 
the  air  is  m\  iulluenco  to  wliifU  all  arc  aliko 
exposed,  tlunvloro  any  cticct  prt)ilu,ccd  by 
it  will  bo  I'oumion  to  all ;  and  ll>e  endemic 
iu  question  Ue  found  to  be  univert^al.  Hut, 
ho  must  have  coutumed,  the  natural  air  is 
not  injui'ious  to  health  ;  therefore,  it  must 
coutaiu  souie  foreign  property  to  render  it 
a  cause  of  disease.  This  is  possible,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  Siroceo  wind  at  Agrigentum: 
but  there  is  no  partieidar  wind  to  refer  to 
in  this  case ;  therefoi-e,  if  the  uir  be  impure, 
from  what  source  is  it  infwted  ?  Seeking 
again  for  some  now  fact  in  answer  to  this 
question — some  existing  source  of  impurity 
—  Uie  only  object  which  arrests  his  atteu- 
tio»  is  the  river  Selinus  surrounding  the 
city  : — he  observes  that  the  current  of  this 
river  is  so  slow  that  tlie  waters  become 
stagnant ;  that  its  banks  are  thickly  covered 
■with  vegetation,  and  tliat  tlie  stream  is 
clogged  with  decaying  matters :  here,  he 
fancies,  may  be  a  source  of  the  impurity  ; 
for  the  vapours  from  the  putrid  river  may 
rise  >»\d  infect  the  air.  Still  something  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  proof  in  his  mind. 
He  makes  further  observation ;  tliscovers 
tliat  durnig  the  summer  montJis  the  river's 
current  is  impeded,  and  the  gases  rising 
from  it  unusually  abundant :  he  finds  by 
inquiring  that  there  is  a  coincident  aug- 
mentation ill  the  severity  of  the  disease  at 
these  periods  :  he  recollects  the  coincidence 
between  the  return  of  the  Sirocco  and  the 
retui'n  of  the  pestdence,  and  decides  at  once 
that  the  cause  of  the  endemic  at  Selinus  is 
the  slow  current  of  the  river  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. And  it  is  a  fact  m  liistory  that 
Empedocles  had  two  other  rivers  conducted 
into  the  bed  of  the  Selinus ;  its  current 
was  thereby  accelei-ated,  the  stagnant  va- 
pours ceased  to  rise,  and  the  endemic  dis- 
ease never  returned.  This,  again,  is  a 
simple  but  correct  example  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  of  disease  by  inductive  rea- 
soning. 

It  may  not  be  generally  remembered 
tliat  the  discoveiy  of  the  cu'culation  of  the 
blood  was  entu-ely  an  inductive  act,  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  the  philosophic  tendency 
of  Hai-vey's  mind,  and  its  application  to 
facts  already  known.  Aristotle  observed 
that  the  termination  of  the  veins  was  iu  tlie 
heart.  Galen  remarked  the  anastomoses 
between  veins  and  arteries  tlu-ough  the 
capdlaries.  Sylvius  observed  the  existence 
of  valves  iu  the  veins.  Servetus  and  Real- 
dus  Columbus  discovered  that  the  commu- 
nication between  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  heart  was  through  tlie  lungs.  Andrew 
Caesalpinus  remai'ked  the  swelling  of  veins 
below  ligatures,  and  inferred  from  it  a 
relluent  motion  of  the  blood  in  these  cs- 
sels.  Fabricius  obsei-ved  that  the  valves  of 
veins  all  turned  towards  the  lieart — was 
acquauited  with  the  existence  of  valves  in 


the  heart,  and  the  absence  of  valves  in  tha 
arteries-— yet  he  did  not  discover  the  circa* 
latiun  uf  llie  blood,  and  still  held  tlie  absurd 
notion  tliat  tlie  arteries  wero  ilUed  with  air, 
or  "  vital  spirit,"  as  it  was  called.  Tha 
glory  of  discovering  the  circulation  was  left 
for  William  Uarvey.  "  So  ti  ue  is  it,"  saya 
Cuvier,  "  that  wo  are  often  ou  the  brink  of 
a  discovery  without  suspecting  that  we  ara 
so."  "  So  true  is  it,"  observes  Dr.  Whewell, 
"  that  a  certain  sucoesaion  of  time  and  per- 
sona is  generally  neceisary  to  familiariae 
men  witli  one  thought  before  they  can 
advance  to  that  which  is  next  in  order.'* 
The  course  of  the  discovery  is  thua  de« 
scribed  by  Professor  Whowell : — "  William 
Harvey,  after  making  hia  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge, went  to  Padua,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Fabricius.  In  this  city,  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which 
his  master  had  recently  made,  and  rellecting 
on  the  direction  of  the  valves  which  are  at 
the  entrance  of  the  veins  into  the  heart, 
and  at  the  exit  of  the  arteries  from  it,  he 
conceived  tlie  idea  of  making  experiments 
in  order  to  determine  what  is  the  com-se  of 
the  blood  in  its  vessels.  He  found  (as 
Caesalpinus  had  done)  that  when  he  tied  up 
veins  in  animals  they  swelled  below  the 
ligature,  or  m  that  part  farthest  from  the 
heart,  wiiile  arteries  with  a  hke  Ugature 
swelled  on  the  side  nexl  the  heart.  Com- 
bining  these  facts  with  the  chrection  of  the 
valves,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
blood  is  impelled  by  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  in  arteries  to  the  extremities,  and 
thence  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  He  proved  also  that  the 
circulation  of  the  lungs  is  a  continuation  of 
the  larger  circulation,  and  thus  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  double  circulation  was  esta- 
blished."  Thus  we  see  it  clearly  illustrated 
that  observation  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  discovery  of  causes  of  cUsease,  or  of 
princijdes  in  science.  The  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  an  act  of 
inductive  reasoning  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Harvey  by  a  review  of  numerous  facts 
already  well  known. 

Cuvier's  apphcation  of  the  principle  of 
the  conditions  of  existence  in  animals*  is 
another  example  of  cUscovery,  the  result 
of  reasoning  upon  collected  fects. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  third  and  last 
of  the  sources  of  support  mider  considera- 
tion— viz.,  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  human  intellect  at 
the  present  time,  with  then-  state  in  the 
"  phdosophical  period."  The  object  of  such 
an  examination  may  be  readily  demou« 
strated.  I  have  stated  it  to  be  my  persu*» 
sion  tliat  great  progress  in  medicine  and 
surgery  may  be  made  in  the  present  age  by 
the  apphcation  of  inductive  reasoning.     I 

*  «  Theory  of  the  Earth." 
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have  pointed  out  that,  although  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancients  in  these  branches  of 
knowledge  was  in  the  end  to  their  advan- 
tage, yet  that  it  completely  failed  to  attain 
its  proper  object  of  producing  new  truths. 
I  have    also    shown    the    causes   of    this 
failure.    It  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to  explain 
my  reasons   for  expecting,  in  the  present 
day,    such    great    success  from    the  same 
source  which  proved  fi-uitless  in  a  past  age. 
Knowledge  is  the  material,  and  the  human 
intellect  the  ruling  power,  by  which  com- 
binations and  changes  in  the  material  are  to 
be  directed.      "Knowledge  and  the  human 
intellect  are,  therefore,  the  two   elements 
from  the  combined  action  of  which  we  ex- 
pect the  production  of  new  truths  ;  hence 
it  is  proper  to  compare    the  condition   of 
these  elements .  jn   the  present   day,  with 
their  condition  in  the  days  when  their  com- 
bined action  failed  to  produce  those  truths 
we   now    expect    from    them.      Professor 
"VMiewell  says,  "  to  the  formation  of  science 
two  things  are  requisite, — facts  and  ideas, 
observation  of  tilings  without,  and  an  inward 
effort  of  thought ;  or,  in  other  words,  sense 
and  reason.     Neither  of  these  elements,  by 
itself,    can   constitute    substantial   general 
knowledge.     The  impression  of  sense  un- 
connected with  some  rational  and  specula- 
tive   principle  can  onlv  end  in  a   partial 
acquaintance  with  individual  objects.     The 
operation  of  the  rational  faculties,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  a  con- 
stant reference  to  externa;l  things,  can  lead 
only    to   empty    abstractions    and  barren 
ingenuity.       Real    speculative    knowledge 
demands  the  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients— rigjit   reason,  and  facts  to  reason 
upon.*      I   must   attempt    to    sliow  what 
supply  of  facts  on  subjects  connected  with 
medicine   and   surgery    there    was  in   the 
*'  philosoplucal  period,"    and  what  is   the 
comparative  supply  of  facts  on  these  sub- 
jects at  the  present  day. 

It  is  curious  to  obsei-ve,  that,  during  the 
whole  liistory  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
comprising  a  lapse  of  more  than  3000 
years,  there  has  been  only  one  period 
characterised  by  attempts  at  philosophy- 
and  that  this  period  lasted  only  180  years. 
Some  idea  of  the  collection  of  facts  then 
possessed  may  be  gained  by  observing  the 
date  of  this  epocii,  and  wliat  iiad  b'^cn  the 
character  of  tlioso  whicli  went  before. 
Now  it  will  be  rcnicmbercd  that,  according 
to  the  plan  which  I  liave  adopted,  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  and  surgery  is  divided  into 
eight  periods.  The  "  philosophical"  forms 
the  thii-d  of  these,  the  tliird  of  the  four 
epochs  whicli  constitute  the  first  age,  or 
*'  age  of  foundation."  The  space  of  time 
previous  to  the  attempts  at  inductive  rea- 
soning was  not  very  ample  for  the  obser- 

*  Professor  Whewell,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 


ration  and  collection  of  correct  facts.     O 
the  two  periods  which  precede  the  "  philo- 
sophical,"   the   first  is    the    "instinctive," 
and    comprises    an    indefinite    number  of 
years  ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  through 
the   influence    of  that    instinct   which,    as 
Plato  says,  "  teaches  men  to  flee  from  sor- 
row  and  death,"    the  art   of  healing  was 
conceived,  and  durmg   which  it    reached  a 
certain    stage   of  development    in  its  em- 
bryo existence.     The  second  is  the  "  mystic 
or  sacred,"  and  includes  the  days  when  the 
practice  of  medicine  was   in  the  hands   of 
the  priests,  and  exclusively  confined  to  the 
temples,  the  law  of  the  Asclepiades  being 
that    "it   is    not  permitted  to  reveal  the 
holy  things  to  any  but  the  elect,  and  that 
strangers  are  not  to   be  admitted   to    this 
knowledge   until  they    have  submitted  to 
the    trials  of  initiation."     The   treatment 
employed  by  the  Asclepiades  was  prescribed 
upon  no  safer  grounds  than  those  of  the 
purest  empiricism,  their  only  guide  being 
what  httle  experience  they  had  at  command, 
and  having  continually  in  their  mouths,  as 
an  historian  has  said,  these  words,  "I  have 
seen   quite  a  similar  disease  cured  by  such 
or  such  a  remedy  ;"    this  reasoning  being 
based  upon  an  incontestible  principle,  viz., 
that  any  medicine  whicli  has  cured  a  disease 
ought  equally  to  cure  maladies  analogous 
to  the  first.     But  when  we   come   to  learn 
v^hat  means,  what  evidence  they  had,  from 
which    to    decide    upon    the    identity    of 
diseases,   or    the   similarity   between    two 
disorders,   we  shall  see  how  likely  the  doc- 
trine   was    to  answer   in    its    application. 
The  records  of  all  diseases  treated  by  the 
Asclepiades     were    inscribed    on    tablets, 
at  first  hung  about  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  afterwards  arranged  in  classes  for 
more  convenient  reference.     Some  idea  of 
the   contents  of  these    tablets    has    been 
gained  from  one  of  them  found   at  Rome, 
in  an  island  of  the  Tiber,   formerly  the  site 
of  an  jEsculapian  temple.     The  following 
are  some  of  the    inscriptions    which   were 
engraved  on  the  tablet; — "These  last  days 
a  certain  Caius,    who  was  blind,    having 
come   to    consult    the    oracle,    the   deity 
answered,    that    he   must    first    prostrate 
himself  before  the  sacred  altar,  to  make  his 
adorations.     Then  he  passed  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  having  stretched  hi?  fingers 
u]">on    tlie  altar   he  raised    Jiis   hand,   and 
applied  it  to  his  eyes.     He  soon  recovered 
his  sigiit  in  the  presence  of  the  people." 
2.  "Lucius  was  attacked  with   a  pleurisy, 
and  everybody  despaired  of  his  life.     The 
deity  of  the  temple   ordered  him  to   take 
some  chiders  from  the  altar,  to  mix  them 
with  wine,  and  to  apply  it  to  his  side.     He 
was  saved,  and  returned  tlianks  before  the 
people."     3.   "Julien   ejected    blood   from 
the  mouth  ;  he  appeared  beyond  liope  :  the 
oracle  ordered  him  to  take  from  the  altar 
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some  pine  seeds,  and  to  cat  some  lioney 
for  tlir"0  dnys.  He  did  so  and  was  cured, 
and  having;  returned  tliauks  lie  went  liis 
way."  4.  "The  deity  gave  lliis  order  to  a 
soldier,  named  Valcruis  Aper,  who  was 
blind  :  '  Take  some  blood  of  a  white-eoek, 
mix  it  with  some  honey,  and  make  a  colly- 
rium  ;  with  whii-h  bathe  your  eyes  during 
tlu'ce  days.  The  soldier  having  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  oracle,  recovered  his 
sight." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  taking  cases,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  tlie  temple  tablets.  Some  historians 
have  presumed  that  the  Asclepiades  kept 
private  notes  in  a  more  careful  way,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  The  amoimt  of 
knowledge  to  be  gained  from  such  as  I  have 
quoted  is  very  easily  ealcidated.  It  is  well 
attested  that  the  priests  did  employ  pur- 
gatives, emetics,  bath.s,  frictions,  and 
mineral  waters,  but  their  principal  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  the  good  etlects  of  the 
pu  e  air  of  the  localities  in  which  the  ten;- 
ples  were  built,  the  careful  regimen,  and 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  deity, 
jEsculapins.* 

[To  be  continued.] 

ON  BANDAGING  THE  ABDOMEN  AFTER 
DELITEKT,  AND  THE  PROPER  TIME  TOR 
APPLYING  THE  BANDAGE. 

Sir, — In  the  number  of  your  valuable 
journal  dated  Sept.  12th,  there  is  a  paper 
"  On  bandagmg  the  abdomen  after  deli- 
very," by  Mr.  Xesteven,  in  which  he  states 
liis  belief  "  that  the  opinion  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  binder,  generally  enter- 
tained, has  originated  in  the  "nimia  dUi- 
gentia  medici,"  who  therein  performs  the 
office  of  the  nm-se  :"  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"  bandaging  the  abdomen  immediately  after 
delivery  is  not  only  unnecessarv,  but  in 
many  cases  absolutely  injurious  ;"  and  that 
"any  advantages  it  offers  are  to  be  gained 
by  its  employment  at  a  later  period  than 
generally  directed."  Mr.  Kesteven  goes  on 
to  say,  that  "  men  of  large  experience,  and 
of  well-)uerited  reputations,  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  early  application  of  the 
bandage,"  and  that  "he  would  not  have 
dared  to  call  in  question  the  soundness  of 
such  undoubted  authorities,"  did  he  not 
believe  "  that  more  miscliief  than  benefit 
is  derived  therefrom  :"  "he  trusts  that  the 
facts  and  reasonings  now  to  be  adduced 
will  satisfactordy  account  for  his  dissent, 
and  defend  him  from  thecJiarge  of  promul- 
gating a  dangerous  htresu."  As  Mr.  Kes- 
teven is  aware  "  that  the  weightof  authority 

*  Err.\tum.— In  Med.  Gaz.  for  Ortnl)er  24, 
p.  736,  col.  1,  line  28  from  top, /or  "Thirdly,  the 
chaiig^e  in  thecoiour  of  the  crystals  from  white 
to  scarlet  ;  fourthly,  the  result  of  the  cliangre, 
viz.  the  lormation  ot  chloride  of  (lotassium," 
read  "Thircily,  the  clian^e,  viz.  the  formation 
of  scarlet  crystals  of  biniodide  of  mercury." 


is  against  the  opinion  which  he  now 
advances,  /lo  will  not  be  surprised  that 
one  wlio  thinks  difl'erently  on  this  most 
important  point  should  venture  to  answer 
some  of  his  objections  to  the  use  of  tho 
bandage. 

He  arranges  the  consideration  of  tlio 
subject  under  three  division  : — "  1st,  the 
alleged  objects  to  bo  gained  by  the 
bandage ;  2ndly,  its  real  eli'ects  ;  3rdly, 
its  proper  object,  and  tho  right  period  for 
its  application." 

Tiie  1st  of  these  divisions  he  separates 
into  five  clauses,  a,  /3,  7, 5,  e, — which  I  shall 
consider  separately. 

a,  "  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
uterus  contracts  rapidly,  firmly,  and  per- 
manently, du'ectly  upon  dclivei-y,  without 
bandaging."  True  that  such  is  the  case : 
were  it  not  so,  liow  mucli  more  frequent 
would  dangerous  flooding  be  than  it  really 
is  :  should  the  uterus  not  contract  well 
and  firmly,  no  bandage  will  make  it  do  so  : 
it  is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to 
support  the  uterus  with  his  ow  n  hand,  and 
to  follow  down  the  contraction  of  the  organ 
tiU  it  is  fh'mly  contracted  under  his  hand, 
and  to  maintain  the  pressure  till  the  con- 
traction is  permanent.  So  long  as  he  feels 
the  slightest  tendency  to  relaxation,  it  is 
his  duty  manually  to  support  the  organ, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  apply  a  bandage,  or 
compress,  or  any  other  apparatus  ;  but 
when  such  a  contraction  is  obtained,  the 
judicious  application  of  the  bandage  ren- 
ders the  requisite  support  as  efficiently  as 
the  hand  of  the  practitioner ;  and,  if  such 
be  the  case,  why  do  away  with  that  wliich 
at  once  enables  the  attendant  to  leave  with 
the  assurance  that  internal  haemorrhage 
and  distension  of  the  uterus  cannot  take 
place  to  any  great  extent,  and  secures  the 
patient  against,  if  not  a  dangerous,  at  least 
an  unnecessary,  loss  of  blood  ?  Mr.  Kes- 
teven goes  on  to  say,  that  "  the  poor  women 
who  are  delivered  by  midwives,  and  the 
hundreds,  aye  thousands,  who  are  yearly 
dehvered  without  any  aid,  would,  were  it 
not  so,  liave  all  the  dangers  of  uncontracted 
uterus  to  contend  with."  Fortimate,  in- 
deed, it  is  for  them  that  good  contraction 
does  generally  take  place;  but  in  those 
cases  where  the  contraction  is  not  firm, 
and  where  the  uterus  has  a  tendency  to 
relax,  and  where  haemorrhage  is  the  result 
of  such  relaxation,  he  would  at  once  do 
away  with  the  best  preventive  that  art 
can  afford.  I  must  bcff  to  differ  fi-om  him 
in  opinion  that  haemorrhage  is  unfrequent 
among  the  poor ;  that  alarnung  and  fatal 
haemorrhage  is,  I  am  ready  to  allow  ;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  large  drainings  are 
common.  How  many  are  the  cases  of 
pale,  wan-looking  women,  who  date  their 
weakness  to  having  "lost  much"  in  their 
confinements,  and  afterwards,  where  a  well- 
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applied  bandage  would  have  prevented  the 
miseries  so  entailed  ?  Many  cases  have 
come  under  my  care  with  the  history  of 
considerable  "  loss"  in  their  previous 
labours,  in  which,  with  pressure  firmly 
apphed  on  the  uterine  tumoiu*  during  the 
infant's  passage  in  the  world,  and  continued 
till  a  firm  contraction  w<is  obtained,  the 
elightest  amount  possible  of  blood  has  been 
lost.  In  these  cases,  the  bandage  carefully 
applied  has  served  well  to  maintain  that 
gentle  sujiport  which  is  at  once  grateful  to 
the  patient,  and  prevents  her  from  being 
troubled  with  severe  after-pains. 

p.  "  That  measure  which  shall  promote 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus  can  hardly  be 
seriously  recommended  as  a  means  of  les- 
sening the  severity  of  the  after-pains  ;  the 
contradiction  is  too  manifest  to  require 
further  comment."  Kow  I  would  ask,  upon 
what  cause  do  after-pains  depend  ?  They 
depend  on  the  continued  contractive  efforts 
made  by  the  uterus  to  expel  any  portion 
of  the  placenta  or  membranes,  or  any  clot 
of  blood  that  may  be  retained  in  its  cavity  ; 
and,  m  the  cases  where  after-pains  are  most 
severe,  the  discharge  is  more  abundant, 
clots  coming  away  at  intervals.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant,  by 
examination  of  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes, to  assure  himself  that  no  portion 
of  either  is  left  behind.  This  being  ascer- 
tained, these  cannot  be  the  cause  of  after- 
pains  :  then,  if  proper  pressure  and  sup- 
port be  given  by  tlie  hand  to  the  contracted 
organ  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  remain  in 
that  condition,  and  then  a  bandage  judi- 
ciously applied  will  keep  up  the  support 
which  is  required  to  prevent  the  uterus 
from  relaxing ;  will  guard  against  any  clots 
forming  in  its  interior  ;  and,  consequently, 
prevent  the  after-pains,  the  necessary  indi- 
cations of  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the 
Bterus.  Tliis,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which 
cannot  be  judged  of  by  a  person  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  off  the  bandage  alto- 
gether, or  leaiving  its  application  to  the  care 
of  ignorant  and  uneducated  midwives  ;  but 
I  can  only  say,  from  what  information  I 
gathered  by  careful  examination  and  en- 
quiry from  the  inmates  of  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Dublin,  where  proper  support 
and  tlie  due  application  of  the  bandage  are 
inculcated  as  an  absolutely  necessary  part 
of  the  treatment,  and  from  what  I  have 
observed  in  my  own  practice  since,  that  the 
comfort  given  to,  and  the  immunity  fi'om 
after-pains  enjoyed  by  the  patient,  are 
almost  incredible. 

y.  For  the  prevention  of  haemon-hage 
immediately  after  deliverv',  and  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  tlie  placenta,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  Mr.  Kesteven,  "the  ap- 
plication of  a  roller  certainly  possesses  no 
claim."  Indeed,  I  can  only  think  that  the 
application  of  tliis  means  of  support  durmg 


paturition,  to  be  gradually  tightened  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  infant  takes  place, 
although  recommended  by  Dr.  Merriman, 
is  a  very  clumsy  substitute  for  that  pres- 
sure wluch  can  be  so  well  and  effectively 
applied  by  the  left  hand  of  the  accoucheur ; 
and  should  the  bandage  have  been  applied, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  must  be 
removed  immediately  that  haemorrhage 
takes  place,  in  order  tliat  the  usual  reme- 
dies for  airesting  it  may  be  applied. 

That  improperly  bandaging  the  hypogas- 
tric region  with  pads,  &c.,  may  frequently 
give  rise  to  hsemorrhage,  I  cannot  doubt ; 
for,  supposing  such  pressure  to  be  applied 
in  the  above  mentioned  region,  in  a  spot 
between  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  unquestionably  the  effect 
of  such  pressm'e  would  be  mischievous  in 
the  extreme  ;  since  the  pressure  woidd 
then  be  directed  against  the  front  wall  of 
the  uterus,  and  not  on  the  fundus.  The 
effect  of  such  a  proceeding  can  be  nothing 
else  than  to  "  mess  "  the  uterus  across  the 
middle,  and,  should  there  be  a  tendency  to 
relaxation,  to  produce  an  irregular  contrac- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  perhaps  an 
hour-ylfiKH  contraction,  and  so  be  the  cause, 
if  not  of  haemoiThage,  of  leaving  the  uterus 
in  anything  bnt  a  safe  condition. 

5  "  To  prevent  St^ncope."— For  the  syn- 
cope which  sometimes  occui's  during  the 
process  of  laboiu'  I  am  unable  myself  to 
see  that  the  bandage  can  be  of  any  service ; 
since,  at  this  period,  syncope  does  not 
depend  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure  from 
the  abdominal  vessels  ;  biit,  when  it  occurs 
after  delivery,  I  am  of  opinion  that  com 
mon  sense  as  well  as  the  highest  authorities 
indicate  that  this  means,  with  other 
remedies  for  the  removal  of  syncope,  is 
calculated  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mechanical  support  which  has  been  re- 
moved at  the  birth  of  the  child,—  and,  to 
quote  Dr.  Eamsbotham,  p.  610,1st  edition, 
"  The  liberal  admission  of  fresh  air,  placing 
the  head  and  shoulders  rather  below  the 
level  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  stiinuh,  the 
application  of  warmth  to  the  extremities, 
abdominal  friction,  and,  especially,  the 
adaptation  of  a  properly  contrived  broad 
bandage  girt  tightly  round  the  person,  seem 
to  ofler  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  cu-culating  system." 

Proceeding  to  the  second  division  of  the 
subject — viz. — "The  real  effect  of  ban- 
daging the  abdomen  after  delivery," — Mr. 
Kesteven  says — 

o.  "  It  affords  support  to  the  abdominal 
walls,  if  applied  moderately  firmly." 

j3.  After  alluding  to  the  preservation  of 
the  figure,  &c.,  he  enumerates,  amongst  its 
more  injurious  efTects,  "its  aggravation  of 
after-pains." 

Of  this  I  have  already  spoken,  as  also 
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of  the  irregular  contractions  asserted  to  be 
producetl,  iiud  of  its  obstruction  to  manipu- 
lations." I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  the  application  of  a  bandage  can  in 
anv  way  interfere  witli  the  action  of  tlie 
diaphnigm  ;  and  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  woidd  be  likely  to  do  so  is  not  even 
hinted  at,  I  may  regard  this  as  a  hypo- 
thetical rather  than  a  real  objection  to  it. 

That  the  tightest  application  of  tlie 
simple  bandage  can  in  any  way  displace, 
or  cause  obliquity  and  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus,  I  utterly  deny  ;  for  the  form  of 
the  pelvis  alone  prevents  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage  acting  on  any  part  but  the 
fundus,  and  I  think  it  has  been  already 
sliowu  that  pressiu"e  there  causes  regular 
contraction,  and  not  displacement  in  any 
direction.  ^Yith  regard  to  its  interfering 
with  compression  of  tiie  aorta  in  cases 
of  haemorrhage,  as  I  before  stated,  the 
bandage  should  not  be  applied  till  the 
patient  has  a  well-contracted  uterus  ;  con- 
eequently,  the  necessity  of  pressure  on  the 
aorta  would  be  done  away  with. 

That  the  application  of  the  bandage 
shoidd  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  in  the 
hands  of  some  practitioners,  I  do  not 
wonder,  for  it  is  the  practice  of  many,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  not  to  trouble 
themselves  at  all  about  the  condition  of 
the  uterus.  Every  body  knows  that  tliis 
organ  has,  in  some  cases,  and  in  some 
persons  more  than  others,  a  tendency  to 
relax  and  form  a  clot  in  its  interior,  with- 
out manifesting  itself  externally  :  in  these 
cases  the  application  of  the  bandage 
generally  causes  the  clot  to  be  expelled : 
the  practitioner  is  alarmed,  and  ascribes 
the  haemorrhage  to  the  bandage  ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  acts  as  the  safeguard  of  tlie 
woman,  by  causing  that  contraction  which 
the  practitioner  has  neglected  previously 
to  secure,  and  partial  or  total  expulsion 
of  the  clot,  as  the  case  may  be  :  if  it  be 
partial,  there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
contractions,  and  consequently  severe  after- 
pains  :  the  total  expulsion  requires  a  good 
contraction,  and  so  there  are  few  if  any. 

Persons  may  and  do  think  differently  as 
to  the  experience  of  hospital  nurses ;  but 
with  me  the  testimony  of  such  persons 
carries  considerable  weight,  especially  when 
corresponding  with  that  of  more  educated 
observers.  Such  being  the  case,  I  may  be 
excused  for  stating  what  I  was  told  by  a 
nurse  of  25  years'  standing  in  the  largest 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  theTJnited  Kingdom  — 
the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  This  per- 
eon  told  me  that  in  her  earlier  days  the 
careful  application  of  the  bandage  was  not 
Jnucli  attended  to,  and  cases  of  flooding 
■were  not  at  all  uncommon  ;  but  that  since 
the  bandage  had  been  properly  applied, 
8uch  eases  are  of  the  rarest  possible  occur- 
rence, and,  indeed,  almost  unknown. 


Thus,  tlien,  we  find  the  right  period  for 
the  application  of  the  bandage  to  be  after 
a  good  contraction  has  taken  place  :  the 
object  of  it  is  to  avert  the  tendency,  which 
sometimes  exists,  to  relaxation,  after  tliis 
contraction  has  been  duly  obtained  ;  and 
it  has  been  one  of  my  objects  in  writiug 
tliis  letter  to  prove  that  it  has  this  effect. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  upon  tho 
bandage,  and  its  mode  of  ajiphcation. 

The  material  best  for  the  purpose  is 
unbleached  calico,  doubled  ;  the  length 
must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pelvis ;  it  should  be  long  enough  to  go 
round  once,  and  have  a  foot  to  spare  ;  its 
depth  should  vary  from  15  to  18  inches  ; 
the  pins  used  to  fasten  it  shoidd  be  short 
and  very  stout :  to  be  of  sendee,  it  must 
be  apj)hed  next  to  the  person,  without  any 
intervening  linen.  The  bandage  shoidd  be 
passed  under  the  patient,  disturbing  her 
as  little  as  possible ;  the  lower  edge  must 
reach  below  the  trochanter  major ;  the 
patient  shoidd  he  on  her  left  side,  her  legs 
down  and  in  as  straight  a  position  as  she 
can.  The  bandage  must  then  be  tightened, 
and  pinned  below  the  trochanter  :  this  is 
most  important,  smce  upon  it  depends 
the  remaining  of  the  bandage  in  its  proper 
place :  the  second  pin  shoidd  be  placed 
in  a  line  with  the  former,  about  two  mches 
below  the  crest  of  the  ilium  :  this  is  a 
much  less  important  one  than  the  first  and 
the  tlui'd  ;  the  latter  should  be  inserted  in 
the  interval  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  last  rib,  and  before  its  insertion 
the  bandage  must  be  drawn  as  tightly  as 
possible.  The  effect  of  tliis  is  to  draw  a 
tight  band  across  the  abdomen,  on  a  line 
with  the  crests  of  the  two  ihac  bones,  and 
so  to  support  the  fundus  of  the  uterus, 
and  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  rising 
out  of  the  pelvis  by  relaxation.  The  fourth 
pin  is  a  veiy  unimportant  one,  and  is 
merely  applied  to  make  the  upper  part  of 
the  roller  sit  comfortably  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest. 

My  object  in  stating  the  uses  of  the 
bandage  thus  at  length,  are,  to  counteract 
the  effects  wluch  the  promidgation  of  such 
opinions  as  those  advocated  by  the  author 
of  the  paper  "  on  bandaging  the  abdomen 
after  delivery  "  is  calculated  to  have  on  the 
practice  of  young  men  who  have  not  had 
opportimities  of  judging  its  efiects  for 
themselves  ;  and  also  to  show  that,  to  be  of 
use,  it  should  be  applied  after  a  firm  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  has  taken  place,  and 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  at  an  early 
period   to  give  this  letter  place  in   your 
columns, — I  have  the  honom*  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  RoPEB,  M.R.C.S. 


30,  Magdalen  Street,  Exeter, 
October  7th,  1851. 
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ASYLUM   FOE   IDIOTS. 

The  autumnal  election  of  persons  into  this 
asylum  took  place  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  the  30th  October.  The  unfortunate  and 
pitiable  objects  who  were  deemed  eligible  to 
become  candidates  numbered  161,  out  of 
which  only  15  could  be  elected. 

Sir  G.  Cai-roll,  on  taking  tlie  chaii",  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  that  the  institution 
was  gradually  progressing,  and  that  year 
by  year  it  was  enabled  to  open  its  doors  to 
those  afflicted  creatures,  whose  health,  com- 
fort, and,  if  possible,  restoration  to  reason, 
it  made  its  special  care.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  a  large  number  of  benevolent 
individuals  wlio  only  required  to  have  theu' 
attention  drawn  to  tliis  good  charity  to  in- 
duce them  to  supportit  to  the  utmost.  There 
were  now  two  large  asylums  m  connection 
with  the  charity,  which  required  great  care 
and  unwearied  attention — almost  every 
separate  case  involving  the  necessity  of  a 
distinct  treatment.  He  wished  tlie  jjublic 
would  visit  those  institutions,  and  see  the 
improvement  that  tliey  wei'e  enabled  to 
effect  in  the  condition  of  the  liitherto  help- 
less idiot.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
only  that  day  that  one  of  the  parents  had 
gone  down  to  the  asylum  at  Colchester  a 
short  time  since,  and  who  had  not  seen  his 
son  for  12  months  before,  actually  did  not 
tnow  his  own  child,  so  great  was  the  im- 
provement. Tlie  great  want  which  the 
society  now  experienced  was  a  large  es- 
tablishment where  they  could  classify  a 
great  number  of  patients,  for  which  pm'pose 
10,000/.  was  required. 

Dr.  Reed  read  the  annual  report.  It  was 
an  extremely  interesting  document,  but 
many  of  tlie  details  which  might  engi-osstlie 
philanthropist  we  must  necessarily  omit. 
There  were  at  present  in  the  institution  180 
patients,  which,  with  the  15  to  be  elected, 
would  make  195.  Piiysical  training  had 
the  first  place  among  them  ;  and  all  tlie 
arrangements  for  bathing,  shampooing,  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  had  been  improved. 
In  the  schools  there  were  classes  for  reading, 
writing,  figures,  natural  and  scriptural 
Tiistory,  singing,  drawing,  and  music  :  and, 
besides  these,  tliere  were  classes  of  gardeners, 
carpenters,  shoemakers,  basketmakers,  knit- 
ters, and  netters.  On  the  subject  of  the 
success  wliich  had  attended  tlie  operations 
of  the  society  (and  with  regard  to  wliich, 
at  its  formation,  grave  doubts  were  enter 
tained),  the  report  stated  that  among  those 
originally  placed  under  the  care  of  the  board 
fi'om  the  commencement,  three  years  ago, 
there  liad  been  25  unable  to  wa'k,  114 
unable  to  feed,  dress,  or  take  care  of  their 
persons,  20  epileptic,  12  paralyzed,  08 
dumb,  and  25  under  nine  years  of  age,  all 
subjects  of  physical  infirmity  and  mental 
irabeeLlity.     So  helpless  and  unpromising 


family  had  perhaps  never  before  been 
brought  together.  Of  these  6  had  been 
taught  to  walk,  and  14  much  improved  in 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  27  who  had  been 
dumb  or  made  strange  and  unmeaning 
noises  were  getting  the  use  of  articulate 
sounds  and  beginning  to  speak  ;  48  had  been 
taught  to  feed  and  dress  themselves,  and  to 
observe  cleanly  habits  ;  23  had  been  taught 
to  read,  27  to  wi-ite,  11  to  cipher,  16  to 
draw.  Some  were  taught  music,  nearly  aU 
singing,  and  most  of  them  were  in  the 
drilling  or  gymnastic  classes  ;  90  could  at- 
tend with  propriety  on  domestic,  and  about 
50  on  public  worship,  and  had  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  Order  had  been  established,  good 
habits  had  been  formed,  and  there  were 
health  and  liappiness  aiuong  them.  "  May 
not,  then,"  concluded  the  report,  "  the 
movement,  as  one  of  experiment,  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  ?  and  may  it  not  from 
this  day  be  pursued  as  one  of  clear  certainty, 
unquestionable  duty,  and  national  im- 
portance ?" 

A  long  report  was  appended  from  Drs.  Co- 
nolly  and  Little,  and  Mr.  Callaway,  M.R.C.S. 
the  medical  officers  of  the  institution. 
Witiiout  committing  themselves  to  any  very 
strong  expression  of  their  impressions  and 
feelings,  they  gave  utterance  to  their  perfect 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  this  "great 
attempt,"  and  their  lively  belief,  founded 
on  careful  observations,  that  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  founders  would  be  eventually 
and  completely  fulfilled.  The  receipts  of 
the  year  for  general  purposes  had  amoimted 
to  8,104/  7s.  4d.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
7,449/.  14s.,  leaving  a  balance  of  654/.  13s. 
4d.  The  receipts  towards  the  building  fund 
had  been  2,229/.,  of  which  1,500/.  had  been 
invested,  and  640/.  remained  in  the  trea- 
surer's hands. 

The  election  then  commenced,  and  ter- 
minated at  three  o'clock,  when  the  names 
of  the  successful  candidates  were  announced. 

CASES  OP  POISONIXa  BY  CORROSIVE  StjBLI- 
MATE.     BY  DRS.  COALE  AXD  JACESOX. 

1.  Ox  the  14th  January,  1850,  Dr.  Coale  pre- 
scribed for  a  patient  ten  grains  of  Calomel 
(Hydrargyri  Submuriat.  gr.  x),  and  by. 
mistake  coiTosive  sublimate  was  sent.  Dr 
Coale  saw  the  patient  on  the  day  following, 
and  found  that  the  poLson  had  been  mixed 
and  partially  swallowed,  but  the  great  dis- 
tress it  caused  produced  ejection  of  much  of 
it  from  the  stomach.  By  advice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, warm  water  had  been  given.  Dr. 
Flint  had  been  sent  ibr,  arrived  soon 
after,  and  administered  tlie  usual  i-einedy 
of  wliite  of  egg.  He  remained  with  Mr.  H., 
the  patient,  for  some  time,  until  he  lelt  it 
safe  to  leave,  and  called  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. Dr.  C.  found  Mr.  H.  vomiting  a 
clear  fluid  like  water,  mixed  with  fresh 
blood,  and  suffering  much  pain  in  the  re- 
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gion  of  the  stomach.  Taking  it  foi*  granted 
that  Dr.  Flint  in  his  two*  visits  Imcl  ad- 
ministered all  the  antidotes  required,  ho 
took  nieasm-es  to  combat  the  immediate 
symptoms  occasioned  bv  the  corrosivencss 
of  the  poison,  giving  twenty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, and  recommending  ice  croant.  In 
the  evening  he  ftnmd  the  vomiting  had 
ceased,  and  the  patient  was  very  comfortable. 
Tlic  case  ended  fatally  on  the  25th  July, 
J.  e.  eleven  days  after  the  ])oison  had  been 
taken.  The  most  troublesome  symptoms 
were  hiccough,  vomiting,  great  exliaustion, 
and  pain  while  swallowing.  There  was  no 
salivation,  but  there  was  an  entire  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  absence  of  fever,  of  tenderness 
over  the  epigastrium,  of  frequency  of  pidsc, 
also  of  any  appreciable  lesioii  after  death. 

2.  In  a  second  case,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Jackson,  death  occurred  on  the  l'M\  day. 
The  patient  was  a  married  woman,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  who  took  one  teaspoonful  of 
con-osive  sublimate  with  laudanum,  for  a 
euicidal  pm'pose.  She  took  tlie  poison  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  found 
at  about  one,  in  the  privy,  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  constant  retching.  There 
■was  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  sense  of 
burning  and  smarting  in  the  thi-oat.  The 
symptoms  continued  gradually  improving 
for  four  days,  when  she  became  able  to  keep 
drinks  down,  and  was  sutTiciently  comfort- 
able. Continued  confined  to  her  bed  for 
about  a  week,  and  Dr.  Chapter  thought  she 
■would  recover ;  took  firinaceous  food  : 
pidse  40,  weak,  bore  pressiu-e  on  epigas- 
trium. On  the  eleventh  day,  she  became 
worse  ;  there  being  distress  and  restless- 
ness ;  no  return  of  vomiting,  but  some 
looseness  of  bowels  with  pus  in  dejections. 
Sank,  and  died  on  the  13th  day.  There 
■was  never  any  fever ;  was  very  pale,  cool, 
with  a  look  of  prostration.  Did  not  com- 
plain of  debihty  till  after  the  week  of  relief, 
i.  e.,  the  eleventh  day.  Condition  of  urine 
not  noted.  No  autopsy  allowed.  The 
qxiantity  of  poison  taken  was,  according  to 
the  apothecary,  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  rum 
to  be  used  as  bed-bug  poison. 

3.  A  third  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Williams,  in  which  the  poison  was  taken  in 
solution.  Dr.  W.  states,  I  was  called  about 
noon  on  Monday,  12th  August,  to  see 
L.  B.  R.,  aged  42,  mason ;  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  purposely  swallowed  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  On  my  way  to  the 
house,  I  learned  tliat  he  had  taken  about 
an  ounce  of  solution,  containing  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  that  about  half 
an  hour  had  elapsed  smce  it  was  swallowed. 
Was  told  that  he  vomited  in  ten  minutes 
after  the  poison  was  taken,  and  that  an  eme- 
tic was  soon  after  administered  by  the 
apothecary  who  sold  the  solution,  as  also 
one  egg.  Another  egg  had  been  given  him 
by  his  wife  before  I  saw  him.    He  had  vo- 


mited several  times,  in  all  about  six  ounces. 
Tlie  matters  vomited  appeared  to  consist  of 
mucus  and  the  egg  swallowed,  with  some 
dark  masses  resembling  sputa  except  ui 
havhig  a  dull  lead  tinge. 

I  administered  the  whites  of  three  more 
eggs,  and  whilst  otliers  were  being  procur- 
ed, gave  some  Hour  and  water.  Tlircemore 
eggs  were  brought  and  given,  vomiting  hav- 
ing taken  place  since  the  previous  remedies 
had  been  swallowed.  Within  half  an  hour 
he  vomited  several  times,  and  I  repeatedly 
have  quantities  of  flour  and  water. 

I  learned  from  his  wife  that  his  habits 
were  intemperate,  that  he  had  eaten  little 
lor  two  or  three  days,  and  notliing  on  that 
morning. 

The  symptoms  under  wliich  the  patient 
suffered  resembled  those  of  cholera,  except 
that  the  vomited  matters  contained  blood. 
There  was  a  qiuck  pulse,  with  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  abdomen  :  there  wasgi-cat 
tliu'st,  no  sahvation,  great  fcetor  of  the 
breath,  and  the  quantity  of  iirine  passed 
was  small.  The  patient  died  in  fifty  two 
hoiu's  ;  and  on  a  post-mortem  examuiation, 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  follow- 
ing appearances  were  found  : — 

Brain  healthy  in  aspect  and  consistence. 
The  falx  cerebri  was  wanting  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  inch  at  its  anterior  extre- 
mity, and  tlie  two  hemispheres  were  united 
at  this  point.  Considerable  fluid  was  effused 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  but  there  was  no  effu- 
sion into  the  ventricles.  Heart  and  lungs 
healthy  ;  the  latter  remarkably  so.  Liver 
pale,  rather  friable.  Spleen  shrunken,  as  in 
case,  of  death  from  cholera.  The  stomach 
was  contracted,  for  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches,  at  its  middle  j^ortion,  having  the 
fonn  of  a  dumb-bell.  The  contracted  por- 
tion was  about  two  fingers  in  width.  It 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  bright  yellow 
flmd,  having  the  consistence  of  thin  gi-uel. 
Its  larger  and  smaller  curvatiires  presented 
patches  of  dotted  injection,  of  a  bright 
crunson  tint.  The  dots  could  be  seen,  on 
close  inspection,  to  be  made  up  of  vessels. 
ISo  ulceration,  and  no  ecchymosis.  Mucous 
membrane  a  little  softened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  most  vivid  red  patches. 
Patches  of  beaufifid  arborescent  vascularity 
were  observed  at  intei-vals  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  small  intestine,  but  its  mucous 
membrane  retained  its  noi-mal  consistence. 
Large  intestine  healthy.  'No  ulceration  in 
any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Lower 
portion  of  O'sophagus  not  injected,  nor  its 
lining  membrane  softened.  Bladder  con- 
tracted, containing  about  a  draclun  of  tur- 
bid urine,  which  Dr.  Dalton  found,  on  ex- 
amination with  the  microscope,  was  ren- 
dered cloudy  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  epithehmu  scales,  and  similar 
to  the  urine  found  in  the  bladder  after  death 
from   cholera. — Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci. 
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OBDrUABTr. 

On  the  9tb  nit.,  at  Damascus,  of  typhus 
fever,  W.  A.  Brouifield,  M.D.,  of  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

On  the  2d  mst.,  at  Brighton,  F.  C.  Eo- 
oalds,  Esq.,  surgeon,  second  son  of  the  late 
Henry  fionalds,  M.D.,  of  Brentford,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

BOOKS  &  PERIODICALS-  RECEIVED 

FOR  REVIEW. 

Mcmoire  sur  la  Nicotine  et  sur  la  Conicine. 

Par  M.  Orfila. 
A  Naturalist's  Sojoui'n  in  Jamaica.      By 
P.  H.  Gosse,  A.L.S. ;  assisted  by  Ricliard 
Hill,  Esq. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery.    By  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

On  Neirvou*  Affections  connected  with 
Dyspepsia.     By  William  Boyes,  M.D. 

A  Manual  of  Physiology,  includiiig  Physio- 
logical Anatomy.  By  W.  B.  Cai-penter, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.     2d  Edition. 

Ofii  the  Transmission  fi-om.  Parent  to  Off- 
spring of  some  forms  of  Disease,  &c. 
By  Jamea  Whitehead,  M.D.  F.R.C.S. 

On  Rupture  of  the  Urinary  Bladder.  By 
Stephen  Smith,  M.D. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Patholo- 
gical Society  of  London.  Fifth  Session, 
1850-51, 

Oo  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Softening 
of  the  Braiia.  By  Richard  Rowland, 
M.D. 

On  the  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  BUe  and 
Gail-Bladder.     By  Edwards  Crisp,  M.D. 

Suggestions  for  the  Extension  and  Perfec- 
tion of  Vaccination,  &c.  By  J.  R.  Bed- 
ford, Civil  Assistant  Surgeon^  Calcutta. 
1851, 

London  Journal  of  Medicine.     November. 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.     November  1851. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal.     November  185 1 . 

Annales  d'Hygiene  PubUque  et  deMedecme 
Legale.     Octobre  1851. 

Caeper's  Woehensclu-ift  fiir  die  gesammte 
Heilkunde.  Nos.  34—38,  23d  August 
to  20th  September,  1851. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.     Vol.  1. 

Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner.     October. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Methcal 
Sciences.     October  1851. 

The- American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 
October  1851. 

British  American  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.     Octobep  1851. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mktpopoi  is 
Durini/  the  Week  ending  Salnrdaij,  Nov.  1. 


Births. 

Males 759 

Females..  721 

1480 


Dkaths. 
Males....  436 
Females..  42S 

861 


Causes  of  Death. 

All  Causes 861 

Spbcified  Causes 839 

1.  Zymotic  (OT  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contasfious)  Diteases. . . .     222 
Sporadic  Pisenses,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 49 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Nerves. 

and  Senses   78 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 33 

5.  Luna:s  and  orsans  of  Respiration  105 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 54- 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidnevs,  &c 6 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof'Uteru8,&c.  14: 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c,  3 

10.  «kin 3 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 34 

12.  Old  .\^e 3S 

13.  Sudden  Deaths ,.  5 

14.  Violence,  Privatioti,  Cold.  &c 23 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes: 

Small-pox 17  I  Convulsions 24 

Measles 13  I  Bronchitis  47 

Scarlatina    50  i  Pneumonia 39 


Phthisis lU 

Lun^s  I 

Teething 8 

Stomach 7 

Liver W 


Hooping-cough  ....  19 

Diarrhoea 34 

Cholera 1 

Typhus 60 

Dropsy 22 

Hydrocephalus 29 

Apoplexy 18  I  Childbirth   8 

Paralysis )3  I  Uterus 5 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
95  below  the  average  mortality  of  the  44th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29*63 

,,         ,,        „        Thernvometer*   46-3 

Self-registering  do.''   Max.  O'O    Min.31* 

'  From  12  observations  daily.        ••  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  'SS.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser* 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorological.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  nearly  4*  above  the  mean  of  the 
month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Studens  should  send  his  name  and  address  to  the 
publishers,  when  an  answer  will  be  forwarded 
to  him,— or,  by  making  a  personal  opplication, 
he  may  obtain  the  information  which  he 
desires. 

Studens  (No.  2).— The  rules,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  English  publication. 
We  advise  the  writer  to  address  a  letter  to 
Professor  Buff,  ot  the  University  of  Giessen. 

Q.— A  letter  should  beaddressed  "  a  -M.  le  Doyen 
de  la  Fanultc  de  .Mrdecine,  Ecolede  Mi'dcrjne, 
Paris."  We  know  of  no  other  means  by  which 
the  information  required  can  be  obtained. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Batter.sby  and  Dr. 
Russell  will  be  inserted  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

W*  must  apologise  to  some  of  our  correspondents 
for  the  unavoidable  delny  in  the  publication  of 
their  papers;  among  others,  to  Dr.  Hannover, 
Dr.  Hull,  Dr.  Brown,  and  .Mr.  Pretty.  The 
papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

The  Examination  Papers  of  the  University  of 
London  were  too  late  fur  this  number. 

Rbckived.— Mr.  \V.  D.  Richardson, 
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INTEODTJCTORY  LECTUEE, 

DELIVERED   AT    THE     KOVAL    ORTHOV.T.DIC 
HOSPITAL,    BLOOJISBUUY   SQUAEE, 

Oct.  13,  1S51. 

Ev  Me.  Tami'lin, 
Surgeon  to  tlie  Hospital. 


Gentlemen, — By  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  ot"  management  of  this  hospital, 
the  duty  of  delivering  a  course  of  leetm-cs 
ou  tlie  nature  and  treatment  of  the  defor- 
mities of  the  liuman  frame  devolves  upon 
lue  ;  and,  liowever  much  1  may  be  deficient 
in  those  qualiiicatious  which  constitute  a 
lecturer,  I  trust  tluvt  I  shall  not  he  found 
■wanting  in  an  honest  endea\om'  to  lay  before 
yon  a  faithful  record  of  oiu"  present  know- 
ledge and  experience.  In  fulfilluig  tlus  duly, 
it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  specidation  and  theory ;  for  it 
must,  I  flunk,  be  evident  that,  in  order  to 
establish  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
for  almost  centuries  been  principally  iu  the 
hands  of  empirics,  and  which  is  still  re- 
garded by  some  with  great  doubt,  and  has 
been,  until  lately,  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  the  leading  members  of  oin-  profes- 
sion, those  upon  whom  the  duty  falls  of 
cari-ying  out  the  treatment,  must  scru- 
pulously avoid  everythuig  that  has  the 
sUghtest  appearance  of  speculation  ;  in 
order  that  truth  may  estabhsh  itself  in 
this  most  useful  charity,  —  one  that  is 
second  in  utility  to  none  of  the  vast  nimi- 
bers  that  adorn  this  Christian  land, — and 
that  by  securing  the  good  opinion,  and 
obtamuig  the  confidence  of  the  profession 
at  large,  this  great  sphei-e  of  usefulness 
may  be  diffused  thi'oughout  the  kingdom. 
It  is,  gentlemen,  a  source  of  no  small 
gratificatiou  to  find  that  the  principles  I 
laid  down  in  the  fu'st  course  of  lectures* 
which  I  had  tiie  honoiu*  of  delivering  are 
oonfunued  by  expeinenee  ;  and,  although  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  we  liave 
made  some  progress  in  detail,  yet  I  shall 
have  but  little  to  advance  which  can  be 
considered  new  iu  principle.  Hence  the 
foundation  of  the  treatment  of  deformities 
may  be  considered  sound  and  established  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  my 
behef  that  the  science  of  surgeiy  has  re- 
ceived through  the  establishment  of  tliis 
hospital  one  of  the  most  extensive  practical 
additions, — one  that  confers  the  most  im- 

*  Lectures  on  Deformities.    Lon^raan  aad  Co. 
1845. 
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portant  benefit  u])on  a  large  class  of  suffer- 
ing humanity, — that  lias  everbeen  witnessecL 
in  the  luHtory  of  our  profession.  Thus, 
whilst  medicine  may  be  jus'tly  proud  of  the 
great  results  from  the  discovery  of  the 
souiuls  of  the  chest  by  Laennec,  surgery 
IS  not  the  less  favoured  by  the  discovery 
of  the  successful  division  of  tendons  for 
Ihe  removal  of  contmction  and  deformity 
by  Delpedi ;  lilliug  uj)  a  large  hiatus  in  tho 
scicneCj  and  tending,  I  believe,  to  diminish 
and  remove  an  immense  class  of  those  ills 
to  which  all  flesh  is  heu\  The  unfortunate 
objects  themselves,  until  this  hospital 
existed,  were  doomed  to  a  miserable  and 
ncipless  existence  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  not 
very  honourable  to  our  nature,  that  the 
cripple  has  been  regarded  with  much  less 
sympathythan  suffei-ci'sfromolher  causes, — 
oftentimes  the  object  of  scorn  and  derision, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  degraded. 
To-day,  gentlemen,  I  purpose  to  hiy  before 
you  a  statistical  report  of  more  than  10,200 
cases  of  the  varied  objects  which  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  hospital,  embrachig  a 
great  variety,  and  afiecting  directly  or  in- 
du'ectly  the  whole  body.  Thus,  from  the 
diseoveiy  of  the  safe  and  successful  division 
of  tendons  for  the  removal  of  contractions 
of  the  feet,  has  arisen  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  eveiy  deformity  of  the  body, — 
attended  with  success  greater  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine 
supporter  of  the  hospital,  and  one  fi'om 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  spring,  by  the 
attention  of  the  profession  in  general  to 
the  subject,  still  more  unportant  results 
than  have  at  present  been  achieved. 

Of  the  cases  above  enumerated,  9624 
were  out-patients,  593  in-patieuts.  Of 
deformities  of  the  feet  alone  there  have 
been  1780  cases,  classified  as  follows  :- — 

Congenital  talipes  varus  (contraction  of 
the  heel,  with  inversion  of  the  foot)  688 
cases,  viz : — 

Afiecting  the  right  foot  only,  182 

left  „  138 

„  both  feet  .     .     363 

the  other  5  cases  being  of  a  compound 
natm-e  :  in  2  of  them  both  knees  beuig  also 
contracted,  in  1  the  wi-ists  and  fingers,  1 
accompanied  with  talipes  calcaneus  of  the 
opposite  extremity,  and  1  with  malforma- 
tion of  the  toes.  It  may  also  be  mentioned, 
that  in  2  of  the  above  cases  there  was 
spina  bifida  co-existing. 

The  ages  of  these  cases  raaige  as  fol- 
lows : — 336  under  12  months,  some  being 
oj.»erated  upon  at  the  ages  of  8,  4,  and  5 
weeks  ;  the  remainder  consisthigprineipally 
of  patients  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20 
years,  and  severid  li-oui  the  latter  age  to 
50  years. 
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Ifon-congenital  talipes  varus  60  cases, 
viz. ; — 

Affecting  the  right  foot  only,  25 
left  „  20 

„  both  feet    ,     .    15 

In  4  of  these  there  was  paralysis  co- 
existing, and  in  3  others  spasmodic  con- 
dition of  the  arm  ;  the  average  ages  being 
between  2  and  20  rears. 

Congenital  talipes  varus  of  one  foot,  and 
talipes  valgus  of  the  other,   in  the  same 
patient,  15  cases,  viz. : — 
Talipes  varus  right,  and  taUpes  valgus 

left 5 

Talipes  varus  left,  and  talipes  valgus 

right 10 

In  one  of  these  there  was  also  contrac- 
tion of  the  extensors  of  both  knees,  and  of 
the  flexors  of  tlie  hips.  Ages — 6  under  12 
months,  tlie  rest  varying  up  to  31  years. 

Non-congenital  talipes  varus  of  one  foot, 
and  talipes  valgus  of  the  other,  5  cases  ;  in 
each  instance  tlie  right  foot  being  affected 
■with  varus  and  the  left  with  valgus,  at- 
tended, in  one  case,  with  paralysis. 

Congenital  talipes  valgus  (flat  foot),  41 
cases,  viz. : — 

Affecting  the  right  foot  only,  15 
„  lelt  „  10 

„  both  feet    .     .    17         j 

In  2  of  these  malformation  of  the  toes  also 
existed.  Ages,  28  under  12  months,  the 
remainder  varying  up  to  32  years. 

Non -congenital  talipes  valgus,  181  cases, 
viz. : — 

Affecting  the  right  foot  only     54 
»  left  „      '      50 

„  both  feet  .     .     67 

And  10  others,  in  G  of  wliich  paralysis  co- 
existed ;  in  1,  tahpes  equinus  of  the  oppo- 
site extremity  ;  in  1,  talipes  calcaneus  of 
the  opposite  ;  1  was  combined  with  general 
rachitis,  and  1  with  disease  of  the  ankle- 
joint.  Ages,  from  10  to  16  years,  and  up 
to  54  years. 

Congenital  talipes  calcaneus  (permanently 
flexed  condition  of  the  foot),  19  cases, 
viz. : — 

Affecting  the  riglit  foot  onlv       3 
„  left         „       ■        4 

„  both  feet  .     .     12 

Ages — chiefly  infants  under  12  months. 
Non-congenital   taUpes    eiilcaneus,    and 
calcaneo-valgus,  110  cases,  viz.  : — 
Affecting  the  right  foot  only     35 
left  „      "      39 

„  both  feet  .     .     22 

And  14  others,  as  follows  :— 3  with  equino- 
varus  of  the  opposite  extremity,  4  witli 
talipes  equinus  of  the  opposite,  2  with 
talipes  valgus  of  the  opposite,  and  5  with 


paralysis.  Ages — from  2^  to  12  years,  and 
up  to  24  years. 

Talipes   equinus   (non-paralytic,  and  all 
non-congenital),  299  cases,  viz.  : — 

Affecting  the  right  foot  only  103 
left  „     '      86 

„  both  feet    .     .     46 

And  62  others  of  a  compound  nature ;  in 
40  of  which  spasrfiodic  condition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  co-existed  ;  in  13  others, 
spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  ;  the  remainder  being  combmed  with 
equino  varus  of  the  opposite  extremity, 
disease  of  the  joint,  and  ankylosis  of  the 
hip.  Ages — from  20  montlis  up  to  50 
years. 

Talipes  equinus  paralyticus  (contracted 
heel),  103,  viz.  :— 

Aflecting  the  right  foot  only    46 
left  „  22 

both  feet  .  .  12 
And  24  others,  divided  as  follows  : — 14 
affecting  the  right  foot,  with  perfect  para- 
lysis of  the  extensors  of  the  knee  ;  8  affect- 
ing the  left  foot,  with  paralysis  of  the  left 
upper  extremity  ;  and  2  affecting  both  feet 
— in  one  of  which  there  was  also  knock- 
knee,  and  in  the  other  perfect  paralysis  of 
the  extensors  of  both  knees.  Ages — as  in 
the  nou-paralytic. 

Talipes  equino  varus,  162,  viz.  : — 

Affecting  the  right  foot  only     60 
„  left  „      '      50 

„  both  feet    .     .       8 

The  remaining  44  cases  consLsting  of  7 
affecting  the  left  foot,  combined  with 
liaralysis  ;  6  of  the  right  foot  with  paralysis  ; 
2  of  the  right  foot,  witli  calcaneo  valgus  of 
the  left ;  3  affecting  both  feet,  with  spas- 
modic condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs; 
6  of  the  right  foot,  with  spasmodic  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  foot,  in  one  of 
which,  the  right  arm,  wrist,  and  fingers, 
were  also  spasmodically  contracted  ;  2  left, 
spasmodic  ;  2  left,  with  taUpes  calcaneus  of 
the  opposite  extremity ;  2  right,  with 
talipes  equinus  of  the  left  ;  1  left,  with  con- 
traction of  the  hip  ;  2  right,  with  mal- 
formation of  the  right  hand;  1  riglit,  with 
contraction  of  both  hands  and  shght  wry- 
neck :  the  remainder  combined  with  con- 
tractions of  the  upper  extremities.  Ages — 
from  3  to  53  years. 

Talipes  equino  valgus,   80  eases,  viz. :  — 

Aflecting  the  right  foot  only     15 
left  „  35 

„  both  feet    .    .       8 

And  22  cases  of  a  compound  nature,  2  of 
wliich  only  were  congenital,  and  those  of 
the  right  foot;  4  affecting  the  left  foot, 
combined  with  paralysis  ;  5  of  the  riglit 
foot,  with  paralysis ;  1  of  the  right  foot, 
witli  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  riglit 
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arm  ;  i  right,  with  tnlipcs  pquino  varus 
of  tlie  left  ;  1  riiiht  witli  tali|H's  calciiiunis 
pnrahtii'us  ol'the  loft  ;  1  rii;lit,  with  i)arah - 
sis  of  the  left  upper  extremity  ;  1  leit,  with 
paralysis  of  the  ripht  upper  cxtreiuily ;  1 
alleeting  both  feet,  with  paralysis  ;  1  of  the 
rifjht,  with  sjiasinoflic  eontraetion  of  the 
risjlit  anil  ;  1  left,  with  eontraetion  of  the 
hantl  ;  1  left,  witli  jjenu  val<:;uiu  of  tlieriglit 
leg;  2  right,  with  general  loss  of  power. 
Ages— from  2  to  8  years  chiefly,  and  up  to 
30  years. 

Contractions  of  the  liip,  knees,  and  feet 
combined,  SG  cases,  viz. :  — 

Afl'ecting  the  right  side  only       9 
„              left           „  10 
„              both  sides  (the 
muscles    in   the  majority 
being    spasmodically     af- 
fected)        G7 

In  some  instances  there  was  spasmodic 
condition  of  all  the  muscles  affecting  speech 
and  deglutition.  Ages— from  3  to  8  years, 
and  np  to  67  years. 

Contractions   of  tlie  knee   alone,    315  ; 
viz. : — 
Congenital  cases,  affecting  both  knees     15 

(1  of  whicli  was  combined  with  talipes 
valgus  of  both  feet,  2  with  talipes  valgus  of 
tlie  right  foot,  1  with  taUpes  varus  of  the 
iHglit,  and  taUpes  valgus  of  the  left.) 

Ifon-congenital,  arising  from  general 
causes,  and  not  from  disease  of 
the  joint  itself,  and  affecting  both 
knees 32 

(In  18  of  these,  paralysis  of  the  extensors 
of  the  knee  co-existed,  and  in  the  remain- 
der, spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles, 
affecting,  in  some  instances,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities also.) 

Prom  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  joint,  affectmg  the  riglit  knee 

only,  about 105 

From  other  causes  do.  do 35 

From  rheumatism  do.  do.  with  perfect 

ankylosis 1 

From  disease,  affecting  the  left  only  .  92 
From  other  causes,  do.  do 35 

Ages — from  2  to  20  years,  and  up  to  60 
years. 

Contractions   of   the  fingers   only,  6-4 : 
TIZ.  : — 
Affecting  the  right  hand  (one  of  them 

only,  congenital) 26 

Affecting  the  left  hand  only       ...     13 
Affecting  both  hands  (9  of  them  eon- 
genital)   25 

Ages — from  birtli  to  74  years,  but  prin- 
cipally between  35  and  60  years. 


\ 


Contractions  of  the  elbow,  ^n-ist,  and 
fingers,  99  cases,  viz. : — 

Right  elbow 26 

Right   elbow    contracted   in  extended 

position,  congenital 1 

Left  elbow 13 

Right  elbow  and  wrist 7 

Left  elbow  and  wrist 9 

Riglit  wrist  and  lingers,  congenital  .  2 
Right  wrist  anil  lingers,  iKm-congenital  19 
Lett  wrist  and  fingers,  congenital  .  .  2 
Left  wrist  and  fingers,  iion-ei>iigenital  6 
Both  wrist  and  finders,  congenital .  .  2 
Pronator  radii  teres  of  both  arms,  non- 
congenital    1 

Contractions   from    the    cicatrices   of 

burns H 

Ages— from  10  to  20  years,  and  up  to  59 
years. 

Contraction  of  the  toes  alone,  41  cases. 
Ages— from  30  to  50  years,  and  some  few 
congenital. 

Dislocation  and  contraction  of  the  hip, 
from  disease,  219,  viz.  :  — 

Affecting  the  right  hip  oulv,  114 
„  left  „     "       99 

,,  both  hips     .     .     6 

Ages — from  2  to  20  years,  and  up  to  50 
years. 

Diseased  joints,  204  cases,  viz. :  — 

Both  hip  joints .  1 

Right  hip" 55 

Left  liip 60 

Right  knee 19 

Left  knee 9 

Right  ankle 18 

Left  ankle 12 

Right  foot      . 3 

Left  foot 3 

Metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe     ...  4 

Right  elbow 7 

Left  elbow 7 

Wrist -     .     .     .     .  4 

Hydrops  articuli  of  knee 9 

Ages— from  2  to  8  years,  and  up  to  65 
years. 

Wry  neck,  28  cases,  viz. : — 

Congenital 5 

Kon-congenital 23 

Ages — from  infancy  to  20  years. 

Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  647, 
viz. :  — 

To  the  right  side 470 

To  the  left  side 99 

and  78  of  a  compound  nature  ;  comprising 
22  with  general  rachitis,  32  with  posterior 
curvature,  9  with  contraction  of  sternum, 
7  with  knock-knees,  3  with  contraction  of 
the  hip-joint,  1  with  wry  neck,  1  with  knock- 
knees  and  I'ott'9  disease  of  the  vertebrse, 
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1  Avith  outward  curvature  of  the  tibia,  and 

2  stated  to  be  congenital.  Ages — from  15 
to  20  years,  and  up  to  Go  years. 

Posterior  curvature,  or  stoop  .  .  217 
Tn  only  3  of  which  was  tliere  general  rachitis. 
Ages — from  12  months  to  53  years. 

Angular  curvature 527 

Affecting  chiefly  the  middle  dorsal  and 
lumbar  vertebrae,  but  including  every  part 
of  the  vertebral  column  ;  14  with  paralysis 
of  tlie  lower  extremities  ;  11  with  lumbar 
abscess,  and  only  1  mentioned  as  being  a 
case  of  true  rachitis. 

Of  weak  and  injiu*ed  spine,  19 ;  injury 
to  the  hip-joint,  6 ;  general  debility,  41 
cases;  badly  united  fractures,  25 ;  stiff  knee- 
joint,  4  ;  projection  of  the  sternum,  22  ; 
stiff  and  injured,  or  what  is  commonly 
tenued  contracted  shoulder,  20  ;  congenital 
malformations.  21,  without  contractions; 
paralysis,  there  are  1G8  cases  ;  of  knock- 
knees,  simply,  2,062 ;  of  knock-knees  and 
curvature  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  1,300 ; 
of  outward  inclination  of  the  knees  without 
cm'vature,  S  ;  of  curvature  of  the  tibia  and 
fibida,  2,152  ;  of  curvature  of  the  tibia  and 
femiu",  alone,  without  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  ankle  or  knee-joints,  133  ; 
other  cases,  whicli  do  not  admit  of  classifi- 
cation, 63,  mcluding  cases  of  rhemnatic 
ankylosis  of  the  vertebr£e,  congenital  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities,  abnormal  development  of  the 
gastiocnemii  muscles,  enlargement  of  the 
thigh  bones,  displacement  of  the  cuneiform 
bone,  dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards, 
exostosis  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  dislo- 
cation of  the  thigh  bone  in  the  sciatic 
notch,  dislocation  of  both  liips  in  the 
dorsum  of  the  ileum  from  rlieumatism, 
sudden  falhng  of  the  head  forwards,  with 
a  grating  sensation  at  the  articidation  of 
the  first  cervical  vertebra?,  contractions 
of  the  lower  jaw  from  burns  of  cui-ved 
bones  (tibia)  and  talijjes  varus  congenital, 
cases  of  the  neck  and  arms  from  bums, 
one  remarkable  case  of  congenital  extension 
of  the  bicej)s  flexor  femoris  to  tlxe  os  calcis, 
&c.  &c. 

This  report  is  but  a  numerical  classifica- 
tion, the  details  of  which  will  more  ajijiro- 
priately  follow  in  the  ensuing  lectures,  under 
their  several  heads.  It  is,  however,  sufll- 
cient  to  enable  you  to  form  some  general 
estimate  of  the  statistical  features  of  tliat 
class  of  diseases  which  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  deformities,  a  class  more 
extensive  than  any  oilier  whicli  is  regarded 
as  a  separate  branch  of  surgcrj',  embracing, 
as  you  have  seen,  evorj'  joints  everj'  arti- 
culation, the  muscular,  the  nervous,  the 
osseous  systems  ;  hivolvinij  the  ligaments. 


the  synovial  membranes,  the  skin,  and  the 
various  functions  of  the  body,  and  those 
distressing  cases  which  result  from  rheu- 
matism, fevers,  and  other  tliseases.  Con- 
genital deformity  without  malformation, 
which  numei'ically  is  so  great,  I  am  stiU  of 
opinion  is  occasioned  by  position  in  utero,  as 
in  every  instance,  no  matter  at  what  age, — 
and  we  have  a  patient  in  the  house  fifty 
years  old, — the  muscles  retain  their  proper 
functions,  and  they  are  aU  of  tliem  remedi- 
able :  a  fact  sufiicient  of  itself  to  prove  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  this  subject. 
Of  the  non-congenital,  the  causes  may 
be  divided  into  two  principal  heads :: 
the  one  in  which  the  nerves  supplying 
the  extremity  or  extremities  are  the 
remote  cause ;  the  other,  in  which  the 
diseases  of  the  articulation,  or  the  bone  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  arti- 
culation, are  affected;,  of  which  what  is 
called  scrofulous  ulceration  is  of  so-  fr-e- 
quent  occurrence. 

There  are  besides  a  large  proportion  of 
the  deformities  of  the  body,  especially  of 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  s])inal  column, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  general  or  con- 
stitutional debOity  :  such  as  talipes  valgus, 
knock-knees,  curvatm-e  of  tlie  bones  of  the 
lower  extremities,  lateral  and  posterior 
curvature  of  the  spuie.  Again,  congenital 
contraction  or  deficiency  of  the  skin,  and 
cicatrices  from  bums,  are  causes  of  dis- 
tressing deformity,  and  which  ai'e  full  of 
interest,  as  I  think  that  I  may  venture  to 
state  they  are  easily,  certainly,  and  pain- 
lessly remediable  by  a  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  adopted  with  such  satisfac- 
tory results;  namely,  absorption  of  aU  that 
portion  of  the  cicatrix  wliich  interferes  with 
motion  by  its  own  pressure. 

A  case  recently  occurred  of  a  patient 
aged  34,  who  had  sufiered  from  contrac- 
tion of  the  wrist-joint  at  right  angles,  fi'om 
a  burn,  22  years,  in  whom  the  contraction 
was  removed  and  the  wrist  extended  to  the 
straight  position  without  operation  inthrce 
months :  voluntaiy  motion  is  graduidly 
returning. 

In  another  instance,  of  a  girl  aged  11,  of 
severe  contraction  of  the  elbow-jouit  at 
right  angles,  from  a  cicatrix  occasioned  by 
a  burn  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
Avrist-joint,  and  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence two  years,  once  having  been  operated 
upon  unsuccessfully,  was  restored  to  the 
full  extended  position  in  about  fom* 
montlis,  with  absorption  of  all  that  portion 
of  the  cicatrix  which  interfered  with 
motion.  This  patient  was  kept  in  tlie 
liou?e  for  some  montlis  aftenvards,  doing 
the  ordinaiy  domcstio  duties,  without  a 
sign  of  relapse ;  and  I  have  lately  been 
infomied  by  the  medicai  gentleman  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  that  she  is  still 
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as  well  as  when  she  left  tho  liospitd. 
Diseases  of  tlic  .joints  will  form  an  espe- 
cial objeet  of  inquiry  during  the  eourse,  and 
the  opinion  that  I  adraneeil  iu  the  lectures 
above  Jilkided  to,  is  eveiT  day  coiifinned, 
nameJV;  that  amputation  of  a  limb  iu  young 
patients  is  Att/v/iea/interferenee  ;  I  mean  by 
that,  the  use  of  the  knife  is  not  only  unne- 
cest-ary,  but  unscientific.  The  paralytic 
cases,  painful  and  unsatisfactory  as  tliey 
undoubtedly  are,  admit  of  great  relief  by 
the  removal  of  the  malposition  of  the 
joints,  anil  the  after  application  of  efficient 
support.  For  instance,  there  are  nnuiy  cases 
where  parylys.'s  of  the  extensors  of  botii 
kuees,  of  the  flexoi's  of  both  feet,  the 
limbs  atrophied  throughout,  and  which, 
tmfortunately,  ai-e  too  connnonly  pro- 
nounced to  be  utterly  useless  as  it  regards 
amelionition,  the  power  of  ilexure  and 
extension  remaining  in  the  hip-joints, 
where  by  division  of  the  contracted  ten- 
dons (generally  the  gastrocnemius  and  the 
biceps  dexor  femoris),  and  the  gradual 
restoration  of  the  joints  to  their  normal 
portion,  these  patients  are  enabled  to 
walk  with  the  assistance  of  sticks  and  sup- 
port to  the  knees  and  ankle-joints  ;  and  in 
cases  in  which  only  one  extremity  is  impli- 
cated, to  walk  with  comparative  freedom. 
It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
paralysis  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  hip-joint  has  not  at  present  fallen  under 
my  observation.  Spasmodic  contractions 
afiect  principally  tlie  lower  extremities  :  not 
lui frequently,  however,  all  the  volmitary 
muscles  are  concerned,  including  those  of 
deglutition  and  speech.  Here,  again,  per- 
manent Ijeuefit  may  be  obtained  by  the 
restoration  of  the  natiu'al  motions  of  the 
joints,  eonti'oUing  those  muscles  afterwards 
by  support  which  retain  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  ix)wer  ;  these  being  invari- 
ably the  adductoi's  of  the  hip  ;  the  flexors 
of  the  knee  and  the  extensors  of  the  feet. 
The  use  of  the  mineral  tonics  lias  aLso  been 
followed  with  much  marked  relief. 

Of  the  non-eougenital  cases,  where  the 
muscles  are  not  paralysed  or  spasmodically 
afiecttid,  perfect  restoration  may  be  anti- 
cipated. In  that  Lirge  and  interesting 
class,  which  comes  under  the  title  of 
"cinwatui'e  of  the  spine,"  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained,  the  healtU  of  the 
patient  materially  improving  under  a  plan 
of  treatment  winch  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ordinary-  duties  of  life,  or  that  exercise 
of  the  body  which  is  absolutely  neces;  ary 
for  the  healthy  performance  of  the  various 
functions.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that 
if  due  investigation  were  given,  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  tins  important  subject  by  the 
legitimate  members  of  the  profession, 
^  cases  of  penuanent  or  in'emediable  lateral 
curvature  would  be  rarely,  if  indeed  ever, 


witiu^sscd,  with  tlie  exception  of  thnt  occa- 
sional afl'cctiou,  rathiti"  softening  of  the 
bones. 

Of  Pott's  disease  and  angular  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  all  the  alfections  that  we  are  called  upou 
to  treat,  by  a  long-continued  and  steady 
perseverance  the  disease  is  found  to  sub- 
side and  the  patients  recover,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  support  arc  enabled  to  resume 
the  perpendicular  position  of  the  bod}'  with- 
out risk.  One  case,  in  which  there  was  per- 
fect pandysis  of  the  lower  extremities, —  so 
perfect  that  there  was  not  even  a  sign  of 
motion,  and  which  continued  for  a  period 
of  three  years, — gradually  recovered  the  use 
of  the  hinbs,  and  he  now  jjosscsscs  perfect 
voluntary  power  over  all  the  muscles.  Of 
course,  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove 
the  curvature,  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  is  not  reproduced. 

In  contraction  of  the  hip  from  disease, 
combined  with  dislocation  of  the  joint,  the 
most  gratifying  results  arc  obtained,  and 
principally  by  mechanical  treatment  alone  ; 
for  although  I  ha^e  not  thought  it  prudent 
to  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  dislocation  as 
has  been  done  on  the  Continent,  yet  by 
restoring  the  thigh  to  a  straight  position 
with  the  pelvis,  and  the  apphcation  of  a 
boot  equally  raised  from  the  toe  to  the 
heel,  a  very  useful  limb  is  secured  without 
the  assistance  of  crutches  or  support. 

The  knee-joint — the  h-equent  subject  of 
disease,  contraction,  and  displacement — is 
found  to  yield  readily  to  treatment,  and  in 
all  ca,ses  where  the  joint  or  the  extremities 
of  the  bone  immediately  surrounding  it 
have  not  been  the  seat  of  disease  and  the 
cause  of  contraction,  the  motion  of  the 
joint  admits  of  restoration.  Ankylosis  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  :  so  much  so,  that,  with 
two  exceptions,  we  have  not  seen  it,  and  in 
both  of  these  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  joint  was  the  cause.  I^ot  in  one  in- 
stance has  ankylosis  been  seen,  Irom  wlmt 
is  called  scrofulous  disease.  We  have  liad 
many  adult  cases,  iu  whom  the  contraction 
had  existed  from  10  to  26  and  30  years, 
with  displacement  of  the  bones,  and  iu  some 
complete  dislocatixjn  backwai"ds  of  the  tibia, 
which  have  been  restored  to  the  straight 
position,  and  the  patient  enabled  to  walk 
without  the  assistance  of  crutches. 

Of  wry  neck,  the  great  portion  admit  of 
remedy  by  mech-.inical  ti'eatment  alone, 
provided  there  is  not  paralysis  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
contraction,  only  one  instance  of  wliich  has 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

Contraction  of  the  elbow-joint  from  dis- 
ease of  the  bone  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  the  least  satisfact/)ry  of  aU  the 
cases  that  we  are  called  upon  to  treat,  from 
the   compound   nature   of  the  joint :  and 
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although  there  are  but  few  cases  that  do 
not  admit  of  being  straightened,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  voluntary  motion  of 
the  joint  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  we  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  in 
forming  a  chagnosis.  The  contractions  of 
this  joiiit  without  disease  are  easily  reme- 
diable, and  voluntary  motion  is  found  to 
be  perfect,  excepting  only  the  spasmodic 
and  paralytic  cases. 

Contraction  of  the  fingers,  with  thick- 
ening of  the  palmar  fascia  Irom  what  has 
been  supposed  to  be  inflammation,  and 
which  has  been  by  many  eminent  surgeons 
the  frequent  subject  of  operation,  yields 
readdy  to  treatment  both  with  and  without 
operation,  not  of  the  fascia,  but  of  division 
of  the  tendons.  In  not  one  instance  have 
I  found  it  necessai-y  to  divide  the  fascia  ; 
and  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases 
gradual  and  continued  extension  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  successful. 

A  lady,  72  years  of  age,  lately  applied  to 
nie  for  contraction  of  the  ring  finger  of  tlie 
right  hand  at  right  angles,  wliich  had  been  m 
existence  for  some  years,  and  which  by  ex- 
tension alone  was  restored  to  the  straight 
position  m  about  two  months.  In  another 
case,  a  gentleman  about  50  years  of  age, 
with  the  same  contraction  of  15  years' 
standing,  also  was  perfectly  restored  with- 
out operation,  and  with  the  return  of  free 
voluntary  moti-^u.  Congenital  cases  of  con- 
traction or  deficiency  of  tlie  skin  of  the 
hands  or  fingers  also  yield  to  medical  treat- 
ment alone,  when  the  muscles  themselves 
are  not  contracted,  which  is  a  most  rare  cir- 
cumstance. That  large  proportion  of  cases 
•which  come  under  the  denomination  of 
knock-knees  is  at  all  times  easily  remediable 
both  with  and  without  operation  ;  they  re- 
quire, however,  a  long  and  continued  use  of 
support  to  enable  the  ligaments  to  contract 
upon  themselves.  Cun-atm-e  of  tlie  bones 
also  admits  of  successful  treatment,  so  far  as 
the  tibia  or  fibula  are  concerned,  in  all  young 
patients,  by  the  long  or  short  application 
of  steady,  continued  pressure,  depending 
upon  tlie  age  of  the  patient,  the  length  of 
time  the  curvature  has  been  in  existence,  and 
the  condition  of  the  bones  themselves. 

Out  of  this  large  number  of  deformities  of 
the  knee  and  of  the  bones  of  tlie  lower  ex- 
tremities, amounting  to  51S3  cases,  there 
were  only  53  of  genuine  rachitis.  Of  the 
malformation  little  can  be  said,  as  each  case 
demands  particular  attention  :  we  have 
found  the  general  principles  of  treatment 
of  other  contractions  sutficient  to  obtain 
all  the  rcliel  that  the  case  can  admit  of 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  very  su))erficially 
glanced  at  the  general  results  of  our  ex- 
perience,— results  that  far  exceed  our  own 
expectations,  even  in  the  present  imperfect 
state.    For  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  a 


new  plan  of  treatment  requires  the  careful 
experience  of  many  years, — perhaps  of  gene- 
rations, before  it  approaches  perfection. 
Tliese  results  are  amply  sufiicient  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  sui-geon  who 
values  either  his  o^vn  reputation  or  the  wel- 
fare of  his  patients  ;  for  I  am  bold  enough  to 
state,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
cases  that  I  have  enuiperated  to-day  might 
and  ought  to  be  relieved  immediately  upon 
the  attack,  provided  it  is  probable  to  remove 
that  unfortunately  false  impression,  which 
is  still  so  common  in  the  profession,  "  that 
the  patient  will  grow  out  of  it :"  one  that 
requires  no  lurther  refutation  after  the  table 
that  I  liave  presented  for  your  notice  to- 
night. It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days, 
that  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man  applied 
to  me  with  the  most  severe  and  irremediable 
lateral  curvatui-e  of  the  spine,  wliich  has 
for  years  occasioned  constant  suffei'ing  and 
ill  health,  and  for  whom  nothing  had  been 
done,  from  the  conviction  and  assurance  of 
her  fiither  "  that  she  woidd  grow  out  of  it." 
That  largo  class  of  cases  of  deformity  of  the 
knees  and  bones  of  the  lower  extremity 
could  by  simple  and  painless  means  be 
remedied  at  the  very  commencement .  and 
origin  of  the  deformity. 

Tlie  operations,  gentlemen,  embrace  every 
articulat  ion,  and  require  a  sound  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  combined  with 
great  delicacy ;  for  although  they  appear 
very  simple  to  observers,  from  their  being 
performed  subcutancously  and  with  Httle 
suffering,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  easily 
carried  out.  The  division  of  the  tendon  of 
the  tibiahs  posticus,  of  the  biceps  flexor 
cubiti,  of  the  rectus  femoris,  and  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  are  all  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  command  great  care  and  caution 
from  every  one  who  possesses  any  feeling 
for  the  welfare  of  his  patient.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  that  distinguished  ornament  to  Ids 
profession,  ]\Ir.  Lawrence,  "  the  health,  the 
limbs,  the  hves  of  our  fellow  creatures,  are 
entrusted  to  our  care,  with  a  confidence  in 
our  knowledge,  skill,  and  humnnity.  Our 
utmost  exertions  and  most  anxious  toil  after 
information  will  not  do  more  tlian  enable 
us  to  undertake  tliis  serious  respousibility. 
What  kind  of  feelings,  what  conscience,  can 
the  man  possess,  who  can  plunge  an  instru- 
ment into  the  human  body  without  knowing 
what  he  may  divide  or  injure?  who  can 
operate  without  that  fidl  anatomical  know- 
ledge that  will  enable  him  to  meet  any 
emergcncj'  ?  How  could  he  bear  his  own 
reflections,  if  serious  or  permanent  injury, 
or  loss  of  life,  should  ensue  as  the  cou- 
sequcnces  of  his  ignorance  and  rashness  ?" 
These  admirable  ivmarks  apply,  gentlemen, 
with  as  much  force  to  the  operations  for 
the  treatment  of  deformities,  as  to  siu'gery 
ill  general;  for  there  are  cases  ou  record 
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that  have  terminated  fatally  for  want  of  that 
prceaiitiou  which  every  man  ouglit  to  ex- 
ercise. The  al'ter-treatmcnt,  iiiiou  which 
the  cure  depends,  will  require  your  most 
careful,  cautious,  and  steady  perseverance; 
arte  non  vi  is  the  motto  that  alone  can  suc- 
cessfully guide  us  in  the  treatment  inider 
consideration:  this  can  never  be  acquired 
by  mere  lookers  on,  any  more  than  the 
mere  walkinij  tln-ough  the  wards  of  a 
hospital,  without  practical  application,  will 
make  a  suri;eon  ;  I'ur  althouijli  there  are 
many  slight  deiuruiities  that  admit  of  being 
remedied  with  little  ditficulty,  yet  there 
are  numerous  others,  especially  adu  t  eases, 
which  require  all  the  patience,  talent, 
and  perseverance  that  can  be  commanded. 
The  great  art  of  treating  deformities  is  so 
to  adapt  your  means  that  the  patient  is  not 
subjected  to  sutlering.  This  has  been  my 
guide  and  constant  practice ;  for  tlie  most 
severe  adult  cases  can  be  restored  without 
any  interference  with  the  general  health  of 
the  patient,  as  may  be  witnessed  by  all  of 
you,  if  you  will  go  round  the  wards  of  the 
hospital ;  in  fact,  unless  this  caution  is 
observed,  not  only  will  the  health  suffer, 
but  not  unfrequeutly  iailure  will  result ; 
for  it  is  by  a  continued,  and  not  an  inter- 
rupted treatment,  that  severe  cases  admit  of 
cure. 

As  responsible  beings,  to  whom  is  con- 
fided a  sacred  trust,  we  cannot  but  feel 
gi-ateful  to  that  Aluiighty  disposer  of  events, 
who  m  his  great  mercy  has  vouchsafed  to 
his  creatures  in  the  IDth  century  such 
blessings  as  tliis  chai'ity  dispenses,  and 
which  ai'e  now  developing  themselves 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  We 
have  been  honiim-ed  with  the  presence  and 
approval  of  the  leading  members  of  oui- 
profession,  as  well  as  with  members  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  been,  and  is,  our 
most  sincere  desire,  tliat  fidelity  should 
mark  oiu*  conduct, — that  we  may  be  the 
humble  supporters  of  the  honour,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  usefulness  of  our  common  pro- 
fession. Time,  gentlemen,  will  and  does 
test  all  things,  and  nothuig  more  truly  than 
a  professional  reputation.  To  gain  a  for- 
tune is  one  thing,  to  maintain  and  preserve 
a  reputation  is  another;  and  so  long  as  we 
follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience, 
and  avoid  those  indirect  means  whicli  are 
often  so  fatally  enticing,  depend  upon  it  we 
shall  secure  the  highest  of  all  rewards — a 
self-approving  conscience,  the  respect,  if  not 
the  gratitude,  of  our  fellow  men.  This  has 
been  our  great  desire,  aim,  and  end.  You 
have  heard  to-night  my  statement  of  the 
general  result  of  the  treatment  here  prac- 
tised :  I  now  for  myself,  and  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  beg  to  invite  you  to  visit 
the  hospital,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  We 
have  nothing  to  disguise ;  all  is  open, 
and  by  right,   according   to   the   laws   of 


the  hospital,  to  every  legitimate  practitioner 
in  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  will  utl'urd  us  great  pleasure  to 
give  you  every  information  and  to  render 
you  every  assistance  in  our  power. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Tam])lin,  in  cxliibiting  some  of  the  instru- 
ments in  use  at  tlie  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dlH'ercnt  deformities,  paid  a 
well-merited  compliment  to  Mr.  Fergnsson, 
of  Criltspur  Street,  for  liis  skilful  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument  for  controlhng  the 
motions  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
forearm.] 


(Dvtgtnal  (Tominunicatious. 
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PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  of  DISEASES 
OP  THE  ABDOMEN. 
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Late  Physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  Royal  General 
Dispensary,  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  711.] 
DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  CANAL. 

Diaphragmatic  hernia — Diseases  of  the 
stomach  —  displacement  — dilatation — 
flatulent  dis  ension — contraction — hy- 
pertrophy —  cancer —  diseases  of  the 
mucous  surface — concretions. 
Diaphragmatic  hernia. — Before  pass- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  the  signs  of 
the  diseases  of  the  digestive  canal,  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  phy- 
sical indications  which  appertain  to  the 
passage  of  portions  of  it  through  an 
o)jeniug  iu  the  diaphragm.  The  signs 
will  be  those  of  absence  of  the  dis- 
placed organs  from  their  normal  situa- 
tion, of  their  presence  in  the  chest,  and 
of  displacement  and  comjn-ession  of 
the  organs  proper  to  the  thorax.  All 
these  signs  will  be  the  more  evident  and 
distinctive  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
the  digestive  tabes  which  may  have 
passed  up.  When  it  is  only  a  small 
knuckle  of  intestine,  it  may  be  readily 
overlooked  ;  and,  considering  the  rarity 
of  the  occurrence,  its  non-recognition 
may  well  be  foi'given  the  observer.  If 
the'hernia  be  to  any  great  extent,  and 
be  examined  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
strangalatiou  ormeteorism,  the  absence 
of  tlie  displaced  organ  may  be  marked 
by  a  corresponding  sinking  in  of  the 
a'^dominal  parietes  ;  and  if  the  stomach 
be  displaced,  its  percussion  note  may  be 
entirely  absent  from  its  normal  seat,  or 
very  much  limited  in  extent.     The  pre- 
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sence  of  the  intestinal  tube  or  stomach 
in  gi'eater  or  less  q^iiantity  in  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax  will  be  indicated  by  the  per- 
manent dilatation  of  the  latter  to  the  eye 
and  on  measurement ;  while  the  respira- 
tory movements  of  tlie  lower  ribs,  and  of 
the"^left  side  of  the  abdomen,  Avill  be 
arrested.  Percussion  will  indicate  the 
resonance  of  the  digestive  tube,  either 
stomachal,  colonic,  or  intestinal,  over  a 
space  corresponding  with  its  contact 
with  the  thoracic  pai'ietes.  This  is 
most  extensive  for  the  most  j^art  ante- 
riorly, and  may  extend  ui>wards  to 
withia  one  or  two  inches  of  the  clavicles, 
and  pass  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  resonance  may  not  be 
of  precisely  the  same  character  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly,  or  even  on  ad- 
joining parts  of  the  same  aspect  of  the 
trunk,  in  conseqi;euce  of  different  })or- 
tions  of  the  digestive  tubes  vrbich  may 
chance  to  be  beiiind  the  spot  percussed. 
Over  the  same  extent  the  respiratory 
murmur  and  voice  sound,  with  tlie  vocal 
tactile  vibration,  will  be  absent,  and, 
in  place  of  them,  the  vaiious  sounds 
described  as  belonging  to  the  several 
portions  of  the  digestive  tube  will  be 
heard.  In  projiortion  to  the  "bullc  of 
the  hernia,  the  left  lung  will  be  com- 
pressed upwards  and  backwards,  and 
its  2")ercussion  soinid  will  conseijuently 
be  duller  than  natural ;  partaking,  how- 
ever, towards  their  line  of  junction, 
more  or  less  of  the  special  character  of 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  digestive 
tube.  In  like  manner,  not  only  will 
the  respiratory  murmur  be  limited  to 
the  ujiper  and  posterior  regions  of  the 
chest,  but  it  will  acquire  more  or  less  of 
the  bronchial  character.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  to  the  right  is  of  very 
constant  occurrence,  and  will  of  course 
be  indicated  by  the  usual  signs — altera- 
tion in  the  seat  of  impulse,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sounds,  and  of  the  percus- 
sion-dulness  of  the  organ.  \A"hen 
stranculation  has  occurred,  the  signs 
will  be  so  far  altered  as  to  present  in 
addition  those  of  obstruction  of  tiie 
intestines,  of  fulness  above  the  portion 
strangulated,  and  of  emptiness  below. 
Where  dilatation  of  the  side  and  in 
creased  resonance  are  perceived,  the 
only  disease  with  which  diaphragmatic 
hernia  could  be  mistaken  from  a  simi- 
larity in  thf'ir  physical  signs,  is  ])nen- 
mo-thorax.  This,  however,  presents  a 
more  uniform  t}Tn])anitic  resonance, 
while  the  auscultatorj'  phenomena  are 
very  different. 


DISEASES  iOT  THE  ST05IACH. 

Displacement  of  the  stomach  may  not 

only  occiu-  thi'ough  an  ojiening  in  the 
diaphragm  into  the  chest,  and  through 
openings  in  the  abdominal  wail  into 
hernias  externally,  where  it  may  be  re- 
cognised by  its  dulness  on  taking  a 
full  draught  of  liquid ;  but  it  may  also 
assume  a  more  or  less  abnormal  posi- 
tion within  the  abdomen,  as  the  result 
of  pressure,  or  in  consequence  of  trac- 
tion and  gravitation  brought  into  ope- 
ration by  diseases  in  itself,  or  in  ad- 
joining and  connected  organs.  In  great 
abdominal  distension,  whether  from 
intestinal  enlargenieut,  tumours,  or 
peritoneal  collections,  it  may,  like  the 
liver  or  spleen,  be  displaced  u]nvards 
towards  the  chest;  or  it  may  be  de- 
truded laterally,  occupying  a  position 
more  to  tlie  right  in  enlargements  of  the 
spleen,  or  more  to  the  left  in  those  of 
the  liver  or  gall-bladder.  Wherever  it 
may  be,  the  disphacement  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  absence  of  its  ]ihys.'cal 
signs  from  their  customary  seat,  and 
their  presence  in  the  tinnatural  and 
new  position  of  the  organ.  A  common 
form  of  disjjlacement  from  pressure  or 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  is  that  in 
which  the  pylorus  descends,  and  the 
long  axis  of  the  stomach  becomes  ver- 
tical. This  may  without  difficulty  be 
detected  by  percussion.  Tiie  disloca- 
tion of  the  stomach  to  the  lower  regions 
of  the  abdomen  is  commonly  the  result 
of  ti action  or  gravitation,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  dilatation,  and  an  altered 
form  of  the  organ. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  varies  very 
much  in  its  degi-ee  :  it  may  be  moderate, 
or  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  almost  the 
whole  abdomen,  overlying  the  intes- 
tines, or  forcing  them  into  the  pelvis. 
It  occurs  as  tlie  result  of  other  diseases, 
such  as  bulimia,  cancer  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  pylorus,  or  coarctation  of  the 
first  part  of  the  duodenum.  It  ought, 
perliajts,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
along  with  the  signs  of  these  lesions, 
but  that  there  is  a  convenience  in  re- 
garding and  treating  of  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate disease.  The  degree  and  amount 
of  enlargement  will  modify  the  signs 
derived  from  physical  exiuninalion. 
When  the  organ  is  greatly  ejilnTijed, 
its  weight,  and  that  of  tlie  aecumuiated 
ingesta  which  it  contain*;,  carry  it  down 
to  the  lower  region  of  tiie  alidomen, 
sometimes  even  to  the  pubic  sym])hysis. 
When  the  stomach  is  full,  the  dilatation 
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is  indicated  by  visible  and  sometiuies 
gi-oat  onlar^'einont  of  the  abdomen,  so 
much  so  as  to  have  led  to  the  suspicion 
ol"  tlie  existence  of  ascites.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  erect  at  the  tune  of  exaniina 
tion.  the  gi'avitation  of  tlie  ingesta  may 
cause  the  greatest  fulness  to  bo  ob- 
served at  the  lower  part  of  the  parietes, 
■while  the  upjier  part  may  be  coinpara- 
tively  tlattened ;  but,  if  the  examina- 
tion be  made  as  lie  lies  upon  his  back, 
this  dirt'ereuce  of  the  upper  and  lower 
regions  will  disappear.  The  whole  of 
the  surface  corresiiondiiig  with  the  eu- 
lai'ged  stomach  will  be  deficient  in  elas- 
ticitv,  and  sometimes  the  margin  of  the 
organ  may  be  indistinctly  traced  by  the 
hand.  A  sense  of  gurgling  may  be 
perceived  on  sudden  pressure ;  and 
fluctuation,  either  obscure  or  distinct, 
may  often  be  noticed  in  the  depending 
part.  Percussion  will  elicit  resonance 
over  all  the  superior  part  of  the  organ 
occupied  by  gas;  but  below  the  level 
of  the  liquid  the  stomach  may  contain, 
there  will  be  dulness,  while  the  humoric 
sound  may  be  elicited  at  the  line  of 
level  itself.  'J'he  position  of  all  these 
sounds,  however,  may  be  altered  by 
altering  tlie  posture  of  the  patient,  and 
thus  favouring  in  certain  directions  the 
gi-avitation  of  tlie  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach. The  gurgling  on  pressure,  from 
admixture  of  air  and  liquid,  can  be 
heard  both  on  application  of  the  ear, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  patient,  and 
also  the  sound  of  fluctuation  elicited 
by  percussion,  both  which  signs  are 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  they 
may  pei"sist.  After  vomiting,  and  when 
the  stomach  contains  no  food,  the  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen  may  either 
lessen,  or,  if  it  continues,  iu  conse- 
quence of  gaseous  distension,  the  hand 
will  perceive  elasticity  over  it.  When 
full  of  gas,  the  enlarged  organ  can 
often  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  eye 
through  the  thinned  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  percussion-soimd  will  be  re- 
sonant, and  characteristic  of  the  stomach ; 
the  resonance  extending  downwards  as 
low  as  the  latter  descends  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  laterally  sometimes  into 
the  flanks.  If  the  patient  be  examined 
for  the  lirst  time  when  the  stomach  is 
thus  emjjty,  there  may  be  no  satisfac- 
tory means  of  detenuining  its  lower 
level  esce[)t  by  noticing  the  s?at  of 
dulness  after  a  large  draught  of  liquid, 
r  and  listening  to  the  spot  to  which  it 
apjiears  to  fall. 
Flatulent  distension   of   tl-.e  stomach 


occurs  without  displacement,  and  differs 
from  the  last  condition  iu  the  organ  not 
being  orf^'unically  enlarged,  but  only 
distended  by  a  more  or  less  temporary 
accumulation  of  gas.  When  excessive,  . 
the  ui)}ier  part  of  the  abdominal  jjarietes 
will  be  evidently  much  fuller  than  the 
lower;  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes 
as  low  as  the  umbilicus,  presenting  a 
rounded,  even  prominent  fulness  ;  and 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  organ  can  in' 
some  cases  be  traced  out  by  the  eye. 
There  will  be  deficient  depressioa 
below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  with  a  fulness  and  prominence  of 
the  lower  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  con- 
trasting with  the  normal  state  upon  the 
opposite  side.  The  lower  measurements 
of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  will  equal  or 
even  exceed  those  of  the  right,  and  the 
expansion  of  tlie  left  side  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  during  the  acts  of  inspi- 
ration will  be  less  than  natural.  On. 
])ressing  over  the  epigastric  fulness, 
there  may  he  diminished  resistance, 
with  a  feeling  of  thinness  of  the 
parietes  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  augmented  tension  <and  in- 
creased elastic  force  opposed  to  the 
pressure.  Percussion  will  elicit  a  drum- 
like, tympanitic  note  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  organ,  which  may  encroach 
on  the  natural  dulness  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  may  rise  as  high  as  the  otli 
rib.  On  auscultation,  the  stomaciial 
soimds  will  present  more  or  less  of  the 
metallic  tinkling  character,  which  may 
also  attach  itself  to  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  as  heard  over  the  organ,  or  by  the 
patient  himself. 

Contraction  of  the  stomach,  resulting 
from  iiTitant  poisoning,  or  from  dis- 
eases which  interfere  with  its  due  reple- 
tion, is  recognised  above  all  by  the 
limited  extent  of  its  percussion-sound, 
and  by  this  sign  being  constant  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions.  The 
gastric  bulge  may  be  less  marked  tlian 
uatui'al,  and  there  may  be  unusual 
hoUowness  iielow  the  margin  of  the  ribs, 
unaltered  by  the  ingestion  of  food. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  sto- 
mach produces  no  visible  fulness  of  the 
exterior  of  the  abdomen  ;  but.  on  appli- 
cation of  the  hand,  there  will  be  per- 
ceived a  sense  of  tumour  and  resistance, 
more  or  less  defined,  at  the  epigastrium, 
extending  towards  the  left,  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  cart'lages  of  the  ribs. 
On  jiercnssion,  the  resonance  will  be 
stomachal,  modified  in  sonorousness  by 
the  degree  of  thickness  of  the  anterior 
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wall  of  the  stoinacli,  and  by  tlie  extent 
to  ^vhich  the  hypertrophy  encroaches 
upon  the  cavity  of  tlie  organ.  The 
rigidity  of  its  wall  will  also  interfere 
with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
stomach  after  a  meal.  Wben  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  confined  to  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach,  narrowing  of 
the  canal  is  commonly  produced ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  tliis,  the  signs  of 
dilatation  of  tlie  whole  organ  arise. 
If  the  hypertrophy  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  adventitious  growth,  this,  and 
perhaps  some  obscure  sense  of  resist- 
ance somewhere  in  the  epigastric  or 
iipper  umbilical  I'egion,  may  be  tlie  only 
indications  which  physical  examination 
can  furnish. 

Cancer  of    the    stomach    may    affect 
either  the  \valls  of  the  body  of  the  organ, 
or  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  extremity.     It 
may  also  be  of  various  kinds,  scirrhous 
and   colloid   being   the  most   frequent. 
Cancer   of  the  cardiac  extremiti/  results 
in  more  or  less   comjdete  occlusion  of 
the  entrance  of  the  organ  ;  and  the  signs 
which  indicate  it  will,  so  far  as  the  ab- 
domen is  concerned,  be  the  same  as  if 
the  occlusion   arose  higher  up  in  the 
course  of  the  oesophagus.     They  will  be, 
in  short,  those  which  arise  from  more 
or  less  complete  emptiness  of  the  entire 
digestive  tube,  and  consequent  more  or 
less  chronic  starvation.     On  inspection, 
the  whole  of  the  soft  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen   will  be  found    retracted,    the 
natural    convexity  being  replaced   by 
concavity,    bounded     by     the    salient 
margin  of  the  framework  of  the  thorax 
and   of  the  pelvic  bones.     There  may 
be  a  trifle  less  retraction  observed  below 
the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  tlie  right  side, 
indicating   the    position    of    the    liver 
lower   than  customary   in  the   cavity; 
the  bulges  of  the  stomach  and  liver  by 
the  side  of  the  thorax  will  be  lessened, 
especially  the  former,  and  the  epigastric 
angle  rendered  more  acute.     The  pul- 
sations of  the  aorta  wdll  be  readily  seen 
and  felt  as  low  as  the  lunbilicus.     On 
measurement,  the  lower  girths  of  the 
thorax   and    abdomen   will   be  propor- 
tionally lessened,  but  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  sides  will  be  jire- 
scrvcd.     There   will  be  lessened  elasti- 
city   to    tlie    hand    over    all    the   soft 
parietes ;    and,   if  either   the  liver    or 
spleen  extend  below  the  margin  of  the 
ribs,  they   will  be  readily  ielt.      Any 
tumour    present    will    be     too    deeply 
seated  to  be  discovered,   oven  upon  the 
most  careful  palpation.     On  percussion, 


the  resonance  of  all  the  hollow  organs 
of  the  abdomen  will  be  lessened,  and 
may  even  be  replaced  by  more  or  less 
complete  dulness,  and  the  auscultatory 
signs  of  the  presence  of  the  intestines 
or  stomach  will  be  either  wanting  or 
only  feebly  perceived.     In  well-marked 
cases  there  will  also  be  signs  of  descent 
of  the   upper  limit    of    the    abdomen, 
the  pulmonary  resonance  on  percussion, 
both    superficial   and   deep,   extending 
on   both  sides  to   a  lower  level  than 
natural ;    this  is  the  very  converse  of 
tliat   which    is    noticed    where,    from 
any   cause,   the    contents    of   the    ab- 
domen are  greatly  increased.      Cancer 
of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  can  only 
be   detected    by   physical   examination 
when  the  anterior  wall  is  affpcted.     It 
then  sometimes  produces,  especially  in 
the  colloid  variety,  f\iluess  of  the  epi- 
gastric region,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
stomach     may    sometimes    be     pretty 
clearly  traced.     There  will  be,  in  addi- 
tion,   an  even  resisting  tumour,   with 
defined     lower     border ;      sometimes, 
though     rarely,    with     defined     upper 
border  also,  which  is  resonant  on  per- 
cussion, varying,  however,  to  the  extent 
of  absolute  dulness  in  proportion  as  the 
organ    has  become    contracted   in    its 
cavity,  or  the  latter  has  becouie  iilled 
with  fungous  gTOwtlis.     The  ingestion 
of   food    makes    no   difference   in   the 
extent   of  the  stomach    signs.     Cancer 
of  the  pylorus  is  for  the  most  ])art  not 
indicated  by  any  visible  external  sign  ; 
but  when  involving  neighbouring   tis- 
sues, as  the   pancreas  and  mesocolon, 
it  is  accompanied  by  visible  elevation 
and  prominence  over  the  ejugastric  or 
upper   umbilical    regions,   which   may 
extend   even  to   the   pubic  symphysis, 
and  be  accompanied  by  Tisil)le  pulsa- 
tion.     Palpation   commonly    discovers 
superficial  or  deep  seated  tumour ;  but, 
in  ihe  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  re- 
quires a  careful  search  to  be  made  for  it 
at  different  times  in  the  day,  and  after 
recent  and  full  evacuation  of  the  bowel  s.=:= 
There  may,   however,   be  considerable 
tumour  present,  and  yet  it  will  escape 
tlie  hand  from  being  ovcrlapjied  by  the 
liver,  or  obscured  by  various  conjoined 
tumours    within    the    abdomen.       Its 
usual  seat  is  a  little  to  tlie  right  of  the 
median   line,    and  from    one   to   three 
inches   below  tlie  mai-giu   of  the  ]-ibs. 


*  A  sniJill  distinct  tumour  has  rrcently  been 
iintii-('<i  liy  Hr.  .Jackson,  in  a  patient  under  his 
oli.servation,  to  be  produced  by  a  At'(////j.!/ pylorus. 
Mki).  Gaz.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  7S-). 
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antl,  wliile  it  is  small,  this  is  a  common 
jjlace  to  liucl  it ;  but  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, and  the  tumour  iucrcasos  in 
size  aud  weight,  it  gravitates  more  or 
less  towards  the  lower  region  of  the 
abdomen,  and  may  be  felt  in  situations 
where  it  might  bo  little  expected  to  be 
found — such  as  the  umbilical  or  right 
iliac  regions,  the  right  flank,  or  over  tiie 
pubes.  Its  size  varies  from  simple  })al- 
pable  thickening  to  that  of  an  egg,  or 
lai-ger,  and  its  surface  may  be  eillier 
smootii  or  nodulated.  Its  consistence 
is  mostly  hard,  but  sometimes  it  pre- 
sents a  certain  amount  of  elasticity.  It 
is  commonly  moveable,  being  I'ound  to 
alter  its  position  a  little,  according  as 
the  stomach  is  full  or  empty,  descend- 
ing towards  the  navel  if  the  patient  sits 
up  or  stands,  and  moving  a  little  to- 
wards either  hypochoudrium  wlien  he 
turns  upon  the  corresponding  side. 
As  in  the  case  of  any  other  tumour, 
liowevcr,  there  may  be  such  adhesions 
to  the  parietes  aud  surrounding  organs 
as  to  render  it  com]5letely  immoveable, 
and,  where  the  parts  beliiud  are  involved 
in  the  disease,  the  tumour  may  be 
firmly  fixed  to  the  spine.  It  sometimes 
jndsates,  aud,  in  a  recorded  case,  this 
was  most  remarkable  when  the  stomach 
was  full.  Percussion  over  the  tumour 
elicits  a  modified  dulness.  Occasionally 
there  has  been  heard  over  the  tumour  a 
murmur  transmitted  from  the  aorta 
behind  it.  Pyloric  cancer  sometimes 
affects  the  circumference  of  the  canal 
rather  than  the  inner  surface ;  but 
when,  as  mostly  occurs,  it  encroaches 
upon  the  latter,  it  produces  narrowing 
of  the  valve,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all 
the  signs  formerly  enumerated  of  gene- 
ral dilatation  of  the  stomach,  sometimes 
with  retraction  of  the  lower  abdominal 
region.  Hence  these  come  to  be  useful 
aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  advanced  cases 
of  scirrhous  pylorus.  Colloid  cancer, 
while  extending  further  along  the  body 
of  the  organ  from  the  jjylorus  than 
scirrhous,  aud  thus  giving  rise  to  more 
extended  tumour,  leaves,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pyloric  valve  free  for  the  pas- 
sage of  alimentary  matters,  so  that  dila- 
tation and  its  signs  less  frequently  com- 
plicate this  form  of  the  disease.  Even 
in  scirrhous  dilatation,  it  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary sequel  of  even  considerable 
coajrctation,  being  avoided  in  cases 
^  where  vomiting  is  frequent,  and  the 
food  is  not  delayed  long  in  the  stomach 
before  it  is  expelled. 
,    The  diseases  of  the  stomach  which 


liavo  been  noticed  and  connected  with 
palpable  tumours  have  been  mistaken 
for  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas ;  but  these  errors  can  be 
almost  constantly  obviated  by  means  of 
careful  examination. 

Diseases  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
stomach,  whether  resulting  in  anato- 
mical changes,  or  merely  giving  rise  to 
functional  distm-bance,  ofier  but  few 
piiysical  signs  which  can  aid  in  their 
diagnosis.  Inflammation  and  ulceration 
may  produce  some  fulness  and  resist- 
ance at  the  ei)igastrium ;  but  when 
voinitiug  occurs  to  any  great  extent,  or 
persists  for  any  considerable  time,  the 
signs  of  emptiness  of  the  digestive  tube 
noticed  under  "  cancer  of  the  cardiac 
extremity  ol  the  stomach"  may  be  more 
or  less  fully  developed.  Wlien  h<s- 
morrhage  has  taken  place  to  any  great 
extent,  the  resonance  of  the  organ 
may  be  suddenly  replaced  by  dul- 
ness over  its  whole  surface,  which  is 
especially  distinctive  in  the  course  of  a 
chronic  affection  when  accompanied  by 
the  general  symptoms  of  hfemorrliage. 
The  signs  of  prolonged  sojourn  of  ali- 
mentary matters  in  the  stomach  are 
noticeable  in  certain  cases  oi dyspepsia, 
where  the  irritation  has  produced  a 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 
There  is  a  form  of  a  gastric  disturbance 
known  as  the  dyspepsia  of  liquids,  and, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  alternate  pres- 
sure on  either  side  of  the  epigastrium 
will  produce  gurgling,  and  occasion  a 
fluctuation-sound  long  after  any  liquid 
has  been  swallowed,  even  in  the  evening, 
when  none  lias  been  taken  since  the 
morning.  When  the  stomach  is  irri- 
table, the  sounds  which  arise  from  the 
admixture  of  food  and  gas  may  be  unu- 
sually frequent  aud  loud. 

Concretions  in  the  stomach. — A  solid 
concretion  in  the  stomach  has  been 
known  to  give  rise  to  tumour.  A  case 
of  this  sort  was  lately  recorded,  in 
which  a  ball  of  hair  occupied  the  cavity 
and  took  the  form  of  the  organ,  produc- 
ing a  solid  tiunour,  with  defined  margin, 
rounded  and  convex,  and  occupying  the 
epigastrium,  aud  jjartly  also  the  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  It  was  mistaken  for 
the  liver  rmtil  it  was  observed  that,  on 
grasping  it  and  pulling  it  downwards, 
a  considerable  liollow  space  coidd  be 
]>roduced  between  its  U2)per  edge  and 
the  ensiform  cartilage."-:= 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Edinburgh  Jlontlily  Journal,  1849. 
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DE.  EAMSBOTHAM'S   REPOET  OV 

CASES 

THAT  OCCTTEBED  IN  THE  EASTEBN 
DISTEICT  OP  THE 

EOYAL  MATEENITY  CHAEITY. 

[Concluded  from  pag'e  794.] 


During  the  year  18.j0,  there  were  deli- 
vered in  the  Eastern  district  of  the  Royal 
Maternity  Charity,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham, 

18fi5  women — of  which  cases 

22  were  twins — one  in  about  every 
84-8  cases ;  of  these,  in  7  cases  both 
heads  presented ;  in  11  the  presentations 
were  head  and  breech,  or  inferior  ex- 
tremities; in  3  both  were  breech,  or 
inferior  extremities ;  and  in  1  case  the 
first  presented  with  the  head,  and  the 
second  transversely.  In  5  of  these 
cases  the  children  were  both  boys ;  in  7 
both  girls;  and  in  10  one  girl  and  1 
boy. 

1000  children  were  males. 

887  children  were  females. 

1842  were  presentations  of  some  i)art 
of  the  head ;  of  wliich  2  were  face  pre- 
sentations— one  in  every  di'^-b  births. 

.S7  were  presentations  of  the  breech 
or  some  part  of  the  lower  extremities — 
being  one  in  every  HI  births;  of  these, 
17  were  twins. 

8  were  transverse  presentations— 
'"being  one  in  about  every  286  births ; 
of  these,  1  was  a  twin ;  1  was  pre- 
mature, and  its  birth  was  preceded  by 
violent  accidental  hsemorrhage;  and  1 
was  an  abdominal  presentation.  Of  the 
8  children — 3  were  born  living,  5  still ; 
in  all,  the  operation  of  turning  was  per- 
formed, and  one  of  the  mothers  died 
■five  days  after  delivery  of  "  puerperal 
fever." 

In  1  the  placenta  was  completely  im- 
planted over  the  os  uteri.  The  child 
was  turned  and  born  living,  the  mother 
had  a  slow  recovery. 

'5  were  complicated  with  dangerous 
heemorrhage  before  delivery — not  tlie 
result  of  placental  ])rescntation;  one  in 
every  373  cases.  One  of  these  was  a 
transverse,  and  another  a  breech  pre- 
sentation ;  both  women  were  delivered 
artificially,  the  former  by  turning,  the 
other  by  drawing  down  tlie  legs;  in  the 
remaining  3  the  head  presented  (one  of 
them  being  premature),  and  the  children 


were  born  naturally,  some  time  after  the 
artificial  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
All  these  children  v^^re  bom  dead,  but 
the  mothers  all  recovered. 

In  U  cases  the  placenta  was  retained 
within  the  uterus,  either  by  atony  or 
in-egular  contraction  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  or  by  mo.rbid  adhesion  between 
the  uterine  and  placental  surfaces,  so  as 
to  requii'e  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  removal — one  in 
every  207-2  cases.  With  all  these 
there  was  more  or  less  haeraorrhage, 
and  1  of  them  was  a  twin  case.  The 
mothers  all  recovered. 

3  women  wiere  delivei'ed  by  cranio- 
tomy— one  in  every  (321 -0  cases.  They 
all  liad  small  pelves.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  funis  had  been  ten  hoiirs 
prolapsed,  and  in  another  there  was  a 
face  presentation.  This  was  a  ninth 
labour,  and  tlie  woman  had  been  deli- 
vered instnimentaliy  tliree  times  before. 

3  were  delivered  by  the  short  forceps 
— one  in  every  621 '6  cases.  In  1  the 
hand  and  funis  presented  by  the  side  of 
the  head,  in  another  the  face  presented, 
and  the  third  woman  had  a  smaU. 
pelvis. 

8  women  died  within  the  puerperal 
month,  or  from  puerperal  causes — one 
in  about  every  233  cases;  but  only  3 
of  them  as  the  consequence  of  labour, 
or  1  in   621  "6    cases. 

1828  children  were  born  living. 

59  were  born  still — one  in  about 
every  32  births. 

0/ the  Deaths, 

4  were  from  confirmed  phthisis;  1  on 
the  third  day,  1  on  the  sixth,  1  on  the 
ninth,  and  1  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
labour. 

1  was  from  chronic  pulmonary  dis- 
ease (liepatization)  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

]  of  diarrhoea  on  the  tenth  day. 

1  of  enteritis,  with  obstinate  constipee- 
tion,  on  the  ir)th  day. 

1  of  "puerjieral  fever"  on  the  fifth, 
day.  The  shoulder  had  presented,  and 
the  child  had  been  turned. 

Of  the  still-bom  children, 

17  were  prematin'o. 

6  were  putrid  at  full  time,  or  nearly] 
so. 

8  were  breech  presentations  ;    3  pre- 
mature ;  1  under  a  small  pelvis,  where] 
there  was  much  difhculty  in  the  passage 
of  the  head;  ]  after  profuse  nccidentall 
hajmorrhage. 
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5  were  transverse  presentations ;  1  of 
them  premature,  with  accidental  liasnior- 
rhage. 

;{  were  deliTered  by  craniotniny. 

8  wore  under  nccidental  li;x;iiiorrhage. 

8  were  under  lingering  labour. 

With  4  tbe  funis  prolapsed  by  tlie 
side  of  the  head. 

With  I  the  funis  prolapsed  by  tlio 
side  of  the  breech. 

With  I  the  funis  was  tightly  coiled 
round  tlie  neck. 

2  were  very  largo  children,  there 
being  in  both  cases  great  difficulty  with 
the  shoulders. 

1  was  after  the  mother  had  suiferod  a 
severe  fall. 

1  was  after  the  mother  had  put  her- 
self into  a  violent  passion. 

1  was  born  witli  an  abscess  in  its 
neck. 

2  were  born  before  tlie  arrival  of  the 
midwife. 

1  was  at  full  time,  head  presenting, 
not  putrid,  nor  delivered  by  art. 


ON 

SMALL-POX     AND     VACCINATION 
IN  THE  MAURITIUS. 

(Abstract  of   a  Paper  read,  on  Monday, 
Nov.  3,  at  the  Epidemiological  Society.) 

By  W.  H.  Gaednee,  M.E.C.S.1 


Whilst  in  the  service  of  Government 
at  the  ifauritius  in  1840,  the  author 
had  charge  of  700  or  800  cases  of 
small-])o.x,  whicli  gave  him  great  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  most  inte- 
resting points  connected  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  e.xperience  thus  afforded 
convinced  hiin  that  the  disease  assumed 
a  much  more  virulent  cliaracter,  and 
consequently  was  more  fatal,  than  in 
this  country.  Some  of  his  patients 
were  Mozambique  Blacks,  recently  cap- 
tm'ed  from  a  slave-ship.  These  indivi- 
duals iiad  never  been  vaccinated  ;  and, 
from  their  being  naturally  a  veiy  deli- 
cate race  of  peo]ile,  it  rendered  them 
more  susceptible  of  disease,  and  less 
able  to  bear  up  against  it,  coupled  with 
the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
tbe  want  of  the  protective  influence  of 
vaccination. 

Another  and  the  larger  class  of  pa- 

,  tients  were  those  living  on  the  Island 

— Creoles,  Indians,  ^lalagash  ilozam- 

luques;  these  mostly  of  dissolute  habits, 

\ 


being  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drinking 
largely  of  a  strong  spirit  called  arrack; 
const>qurntly  the   very   worst   subjects 
for  a  disease  like  this.     Altliough  many 
of  these  had  been  vaccinated,  yet  deaths 
occurred  in  a  large  proportion — not  so 
jiiuch  from  small-pox  as  from  its  con- 
sequences to  vital  organs  previonslj'^  in 
a  state  of  disease,  or  predisposed  to  it 
by  habits  before  alluded  to.     "NladnesH, 
severe    biliary     derangement,      severe 
retching,  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  dyseo- 
teiy,  were  among  the  common  causes 
of  death.     Tliis  unhealthy  st>ite  of  tli« 
system   naturally  weakened  the  protec- 
tive i)ower  of  vaccination.     Some  of  the 
^lozambiijues  wlio  liad  never  been  vac- 
cinated,   and  wlio  had  not  previously 
suft'orcd  from  tlie  disease,  had  it  in  its 
Tuost  modified  form,  with  not  more  than 
80  to  100  pustules,  and  these  not  going 
through  their  stages  regularly,  matura- 
tion occurring  early,  and  the  whole  dis- 
appearing sooner  than  in  ordinary  cases. 
What    caused    tliis    modification     tbe 
author  was  unable  to  say.     It  has  by 
some  been  asserted  that  modified  small- 
po.\  cannot  occur  except  after  vaccina- 
tion, or  a  previous  attack.     A  circum- 
stance   is    mentioned    showing    most 
strikingly  how  poweiinl  an   agent  fe:u' 
is    in    predisposing     to    this    disease. 
Whilst  in  quarantine  with  the  Blacks 
taken  from  the  slav-ship,  twelve  of  the 
Police  Brigade  of  the  Island  were  sent 
to  the  author  to  take  cliarge  under  him 
of  the   poor  creatures.     Although  in- 
crease of  pay  was  offered  to  those  who 
would  volunteer,  only  eight  out  of  a 
large  number  could  be  found  to  do  so. 
The  other  four  were  consequently  sent 
against  their  inclination.     Not  one  of 
the  twelve  had  had  small-pox;  but  all 
showed  good  marks  of  vaccination  hav- 
ing been   successfully  jierformed.     On 
the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  after 
exposure   to  the  infection,  two  of  tbe 
four  pressed  men  were  poorly,  and  had 
the  premonitory  symptoms   of    small- 
pox ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  other  two  also  sickened.     This 
was  followed,  on  the  thirteenth  day,  by 
an  eruption  appearing  on  all  four ;  they 
all   had   it  mildly.     The  infection,  no 
doubt,  was  imbibed  immediately  they 
joined  the  Blacks. 

It  appears  they  all  feared  the  disease; 
whereas  the  eight  who  did  not  take  it 
had  no  fear  whatever :  all  they  tliought 
of  was  how  rich  the  increase  of  pay 
would  make  them. 
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The  eiuthor  has  almost  invariably 
found  the  eleventh  to  be  the  day  of  the 
premonitory  sym2)toms  developing 
themselves.  As  regai-ds  vaccination, 
he  believes  that,  in  a  tropical  climate, 
its  good  eflects  are  earlier  lost.  He 
often  has  occasion  in  tliis  country  to 
vaccinate  children  from  India  who 
have  been  previously  vaccinated  there  ; 
and,  although  good  marks  are  often 
visible,  yet  he  invariably  succeeds  in 
producing  an  effect  again  ;  and  often 
the  vesicle  is  so  perfect  that  it  might  be 
taken  to  be  a  first  vaccination.  He 
mentions  several  cases  of  this  kind.  He 
advocates  strongly  the  necessity  of  re- 
vaccination,  more  especially  in  persons 
from  India.  Vaccination  during  the 
period  of  incubation  of  small-pox,  or 
even  immediately  upon  the  first  attack 
of  fever,  our  author  has  practised,  and 
believes  a  favourable  influence  is 
effected  by  it.  The  assertion  made  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  that  vaccination  "  does 
not  protect  after  i")uberty,"  is  contra- 
dicted, and  instances  are  given  in  sup- 
port of  the  author's  views.  He  also 
opposes  Dr  Gregory's  ideas  of  modified 
small-po.x  "  not  occurring  before  pu- 
berty." Other  interesting  points  con- 
nected with  small-pox  and  vaccination 
are  dwelt  upon  in  this  paper. 


ON  BANDAGING  THE  ABDOMEN 
AFTER  DELIVERY: 

ITS    EFFECTS     ON     HiEllOEEHAGE,    AFTER- 
PAINS,  AND  IN  PEEVENTING  SYNCOPE. 

Also    A    FEW    EEMAEES    ON    THE     TTEEINE 
COMPEESS. 

Bt  J.  R.  Peettt,  M.R.C.S.E.  L.S.A. 


Objections  having  been  made  to  the 
use  of  the  bandage  after  delivery,  in  the 
Med.  Gaz.,  12th  September,  tlie  writer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  show  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  attending  its  use, 
and  what  may  be  expected  from  it. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  describe  the 
bandage  and  its  ap])licatiou.  It  should 
be  of  a  material  capable  of  giving  sup- 
jiort,  yet  yielding  a  little  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  abdomen.  A  piece  of 
calico,  or  still  better,  flannel,  about  four 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  inclios  wide,  not 
hemmed,  answers  the  purpose.  It  slioukl 
be  passed  underneath  the  pati(>nt  as 
low  as  the  trochanters,  and  then  pinned 


with  blanket  pins,  commencing  from 
below,  as  tight  as  possible  as  far  as  the 
imibilicus,  beyond  which  it  sliould  be- 
come gradually  slacker,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  thoracic  resj^iration.  However 
well  a  bandage  be  applied,  it  usually 
rucks  up,  and  frequently  in  a  few 
hours  will  rise  above  the  umbilicus. 
To  prevent  this,  a  large  square  napkin, 
doubled  triangularly,  may  be  attached 
from  the  middle  of  its  folded  border  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  back  of  the 
bandage,  and  when  the  accoucheur  lias 
properly  applied  tlie  bandage,  the  nurse 
can  secure  it  by  bringing  the  points  of 
the  napkin  forward,  and  fastening  them 
the  same  way  as  with  an  iiifant.  The 
writer  has  generally  found  nurses  ig- 
norant of  the  proper  method  of  applying 
the  bandage,  and  quite  as  unfit  to 
bandage  a  woman  for  the  first  few  days 
after  delivery  as  they  are  to  bandage  a 
fractured  limb. 

The  use  of  it  is  to  aid  tlie  abdominal 
parietes,  by  enabling  them  to  give  pro- 
])er  support  to  the  uterus ;  thus  "  main- 
taining a  certain  degi-ee  of  contraction 
of  tlie  uterus,"  and  diminishing  after- 
pains.  Dr.  Churchill  writes,  ji.  174, — 
"  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  consider 
the  binder  absolutely  necessary.  Dr. 
Davis  states  that  he  has  not  ixsed  one 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  except  in 
cases  of  flooding;  it  is,  however,  very 
useful  in  maintaining  a  certain  degi-ee 
of  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  giving 
support  to  the  abdomen,  and  afterwards 
in  promoting  a  return  to  the  natural 
condition  of  the  uterine  parietes ;  for 
which  reason  I  think  it  deserving  of 
rather  more  attention  than  is  usually  paid 
to  it,  at  least  after  the  first  day  or  two." 
The  cases  that  most  require  support 
are  met  with  in  women  of  a  lax  habit, 
who  have  borne  several  children,  and 
whose  abdomen  is  pendulous  or  flabby. 
If  it  be  believed  that  the  abdominal 
parietes  should  give  support  after  de- 
livery, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the 
bandage  should  be  objected  to.  By 
using  it  we  are  consistently  candying 
out  the  practice  of  giving  support,  by 
fallowing  down  the  contractions  of  the 
uterus  during  delivery.  The  bandage 
is  correctly  regarded  as  a  great  means  of 
restoring  the  abdomen  to  its  usual  size ; 
and,  although  not  immediately  needed 
in  primijiarous  women,  yet  it  does  them 
good  service  in  future  pregnancies  and 
deliveries  by  ]>roserving  tlie  shape  of  the 
abdomen,  enabling  its  walls  to  recover 
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theii'  normal  condition  after  repeated 
distension,  and  tliiis  avert iiii,'  the  in- 
eonvouicui'C  from  the  eliild  lying  too 
forward  in  a  subsequent  pregiiiincy ; 
and  a  frequent  source  of  prolongation 
of  labour  is  obviated. 

The  only  disadvantage  attending  its  [ 
use  that  the  writer  is  aware  of,  arises 
from  its  not  being  projterly  applied,  by 
being  fastened  too  tightly  above  the 
umbilicus,  and  consequently  interfering 
with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
thorax.  When  after-pains  have  con- 
tinued some  time  from  inefficient  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  and  from  efforts 
to  expel  clots,  and  which  the  bandage 
has  failed  to  relieve  in  four  or  live 
hours,  its  removal,  and  fomentations 
and  an  enema,  have  been  advised.  The 
charges  against  it  of  "  aggravating  after- 
pains"  generally,  causing  irregular  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus,  displacing  the 
uterus,  and  causing  obliquity,  prolapsus, 
&c.,"  the  writer  cannot  admit.  He 
believes  that  it  frequently  efiects  too 
little,  and  that  when  after-pains  have 
not  been  prevented  by  it  that  the  pres- 
sure has  not  been  sutiicient,  as  in  cases 
not  only  with  weak  abdominal  walls, 
but  also  with  deficient  vis  nervosa,  and 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  uterus.  In  such 
cases  the  bandage  may  be  found  un- 
equal to  preserve  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  and  dilatation  and  hfemorrhage 
may  ensue.  Its  inability  to  produce 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  to  arrest 
haemorrhage,  is  certain.  Dr.  Collins 
thus  advists  it  to  be  used  with  a  con- 
tracted uterus;  and  although  tlie  late 
Dr.  Davis  only  used  it  in  cases  of  flood- 
ing, it  would  in  the  liands  of  many 
accoucheurs  be  found  in  the  way,  from 
its  interfering  with  the  adoption  of 
other  treatment.  The  bandage  is  used 
more  for  prevention  than  cure,  and 
when  applied  with  a  partially  contracted 
uterus,  if  there  be  no  external  hasmor- 
rhage,  a  certain  amount  of  internal  may 
occur,  clots  form,  and  pains  succeed 
from  the  efforts  to  expel  them.  In  eases 
of  external  haemorrhage,  consequently, 
means  of  applying  a  greater  amount  of 
jjressure  have  been  resorted  to  by  the 
late  Dr.  Davis  and  others, — as  by  hooks, 
pads,  basins,  &c.  One  of  these  will  be 
presently  mentioned. 

The  silence  of  some  writers  about  the 
bandage  is  no  objection  to  its  use. 
Possibly  cases  now  more  frequently 
occvn-  requiring  it  than  formerly.  Tiglit 
lacing    and    sedentary    habits    greatly 


enervate  the  system,  affect  the  develop- 
ment and  strength  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
post-partum  luTinorrhage.  Mr.  Robcr- 
ton's  remark  that  uterine  ha;morrhago 
is  unfrequent  aiuong  the  poor,  is  not, 
as  would  at  first  apjiear,  an  argument 
against  the  utility  of  the  bandage  in 
ordinary  midwifery  practice,  because  it 
is  not  commonly  used  among  this  class; 
it  only  shows  that  women  who  work, 
hard  can  ordinarily  do  without  it. 
Were  all  women  accustomed  to  the 
active  exertion  of  the  poor,  and  knew 
what  laboiu-  is,  the  well-known  law  that 
muscular  exertion  is  accompanied  by 
muscular  growth  would  be  exemi>lifietl, 
tight  lacing  would  be  discontinued,  and 
consequently  the  muscidar  parietes 
would  be  ethcient;  enervation  would 
subside,  and  two  main  causes  of  lia;mor- 
rhage  would  cease.  The  fact  that  after- 
pains  are  not  usually  met  with  iu 
primiparous  women,  and  also  that 
hfemorrhage  after  delivery  is  less  fre- 
quent in  these  cases,  certainly  is  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  the  bandage.  After- 
pains  of  a  neuralgic  or  nervous  cha- 
racter we  cannot  expect  to  be  relieved 
by  it.  Those  proceeding  from  the  at- 
tempts to  expel  clots  we  cannot  depend 
upon  being  prevented  or  removed  by  it, 
but  in  those  from  flatus  it  is  of  gi-eat 
service  iu  preventing  and  relieving. 
The  value  of  the  bandage  depends 
greatly  upon  its  proper  and  immediate 
ap})lication  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

"  Tlie  combined  result  of  the  nervous 
shock  and  muscular  exert-'on"  attending 
tlie  birth  ol  the  child  is  followed  by 
"  collapse,"  and  the  pulse  "  descends  as 
much  oelow  the  ordinary  standard  as  it 
was  above  it"  (Churchill,  p.  179). 

This  sudden  depression,  as  the  writer 
has  before  stated  (Med.  Gaz.,  Kith 
January.  J '^40),  is  also  probably  aided 
by  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  off;' 
the  large  blood-ves.sels,  depending  in  its 
extent  on  the  rapidity  of  the  birth,  it 
quickly  succeeding  the  discharge  of  the 
liq.  amnii  and  the  amount  of  tliat  fluid. 
Some  analogy  appears  to  exist  between 
this  state  and  that  produced  by  para- 
centesis abdominis.  The  sudden  escape 
of  fluid  by  tapping,  without  the  abdo- 
men being  "  equally  compressed"  from 
••  the  quick  removal  of  pressure  of  the 
water  olT  the  large  blood-vessels,  may 
produce  swooning  convulsions,  and  sud- 
den death  "  (Cooper's  Surg.  Diet.) 

Dcwees  also  states  that "  the  suddenly 
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OTuptjing  of  riie  uterus  by  the  e^'aciia- 
tioTi  of  the  waters,  aud  the  rapid  delivery 
of  the  child,  are  the  niostcominon  caixses 
of  the  atonic  state  of  the  uterus."  It  is 
ai^ued  that  when  hasmoiThage  occurs 
the  analogj''  holds  good ;  but,  othermse, 
that  "  the  mass  of  blood  previously 
circulating  in  the  enlai-ged  vessels  and 
hyperti'ophied  structure  of  the  ntei'us  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  aorta  (?)  pari 
passu  with  the  diminution  of  the  tumour 
by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus."  That 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  causing 
its  large  venous  sinuses  to  empty  them- 
selves into  the  veins  of  the  abdomen 
enlarged  by  the  removal  of  pressure, 
compensates  in  a  degree,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  that,  in  natural  labour, 
and  the  patient  being  in  the  recumbent 
position,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
dangerous  depression.  "  The  cun-ent 
of  the  venous  blood  is  directed  much 
more  rapidly  towards  the  great  central 
trunks  of  the  abdomen,  because  these 
TBSsels  are  now  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and.  by 
their  expansion,  the  venous  blood  is 
di'awn  more  strongly  from  the  terminal 
branches  towards  the  central  canals" 
(Dr.  Murphy's  Lectures,  Med.  G.\z., 
Oct.  7,  p.  «-^9). 

The  amount  of  com])ensation  must 
dejjend  upon  the  amount  of  blood  dis- 
charged with  the  throvv'ing  ofl'  of  the 
placenta,  the  efficiency  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and  upon  circum- 
stances affecting  it,  and  upon  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  abdominal  parietes. 
The  abdomen  being  "  equally  com- 
pressed"  by  the  bandage  must  aid  in 
diminishing  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  "the  pressTU'e  of  the 
gi-avid  uterus."  Although  the  writer 
has  not  seen  syncope  occurring  imme- 
diately after  delivery  without  haemor- 
rhage, yet  he  lias  witnessed  so  much 
sudden  eshavistion  with  the  woman  in 
the  recumbent  position,  as  to  render 
some  exertion  necessary  to  prevent  its 
occun'ence.  He  has  found  by  experi- 
ment in  a  few  cases,  that  the  sutlden 
removal  of  considerable  pressure  pre- 
viously produced  by  his  uterine  com- 
press, has  produced  such  a  sensation  of 
faintness,  although  the  woman  was  in 
the  recumbent  position,  that  he  has 
been  glad  to  tigliten  the  compress  by 
means  of  tlie  tourni(piet;  he  is  con- 
sequently convinced,  tiiat  position,  al- 
though it  will  diminish,  will  not  remove 
the   effects  arisinsf    from    tlie    sudden 


withdrawal  of  pressure  off  the  abdominal 

veins. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  "  the 
necessity  of  bandaging  the  abdomen 
after  delivery"  (Dr.  Murphy's  Lectin-es), 
tlie  writer  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  bandage  is  useful  as  an  aid  to 
nature,  but  that  when  more  support  is 
required  than  properly  developed  ab- 
doininal  muscles  could  render,  as  in 
cases  of  deficient  vis  nervosa,  and  gene- 
ral relaxation  and  hsemorrhage,  tliat  a 
means  of  applying  more  powerful  pres- 
sure becomes  necessary.  He  will,  there- 
fore, now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
uterine  compress,  described  in  the  Med. 
G.\z..  10th  January,  1846. 

"  The  object  of  this  bandage  is  to 
maintain  jiressure  on  the  uterus  late- 
rally as  well  as  above  the  fundus,  and 
to  increase  or  diminish  pressure  by 
means  of  the  tourniquet.  Thus  yoa 
may  cautiously  relax  the  pressin-e,  or 
again  increase  it  to  any  extent,  without 
disturbing  the  abdominal  bandage, 
which  in  this  case  need  not  be  so 
tightly  applied  as  wlien  you  have  no 
additional  means  of  increasing  tho  com- 
pressing force"  (Dr.  Murphy's  Lectures, 
Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  50). 

The  writer  invariably  uses  the  com- 
press immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
cliild,  and  for  the  first  few  hours  after 
delivery  instead  of  the  bandage,  as  it 
can  be  quickly  applied,  and  it  answers 
the  same  purpose.  The  pressure  of  it 
is  equable,  and  when  buckled  tightly  it 
gives  quite  as  much  support  as  the 
bandage ;  should  not  this  be  sufficient, 
by  screwing  the  tourniquet  you  can 
tighten  it,  and  increase  the  pressure. 
He  uses  it  not  only  for  the  supjiression, 
but  also  for  the  prevention  of  haemor- 
rhage; no  ill  effects  have  succeeded  its 
use.  the  placenta  is  expelled  more  easily, 
and  he  believes  that  after-pains  less 
fiequently  ensue.  }i!any  of  his  patients 
have  found  it  so  comfortable  that  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  have  it  removed. 
He  believes  that  in  an  atonic  state  of  the 
uterus  hjemorriiage  can  be  temporarily 
arrested  by  it  without  contraction  of 
the  uterus  occurring,  and  tliat,  as  power 
returns,  the  pressure  will  srimulate 
the  uterus  to  contract.  In  api)lying  it, 
it  is  ]iecessary  to  have  the  shoulders 
slightly  higher  than  the  hips,  or  the 
comiHCss  may  slide  vipwards;  very  com- 
monly tiio  hips  arc  elevated  from  the 
trunk  being  twisted,  and  the  woman 
lying  partly  on  lier  side  and  partly  on 
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her  back,  and  also  b)-  wliat  is  used  to 
guard  tho  bed  boint,'  only  boiieatli  the 
lower  bal1'<if  tbo  body. 

Dr.  Murpliy  writes, "  The  oompression 
of  the  aorta  pro))Osed  by  Haiulelocque, 
and  highly  vecoraniended  by  M.  C'hailly 
as  a  means  of  arresting  hannorrlrage. 
lends  nio  to  direct  your  attention   ]mr- 
ticnlarly  to  this  point  of  practice.     We 
cannot  well  compress  the  aorta,  M-ithout 
also  comi>ressing  the  cava  and  bifurca- 
tion of  the  iliac  veins,  which  seems  to 
uie   of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  inipor 
tanoe,   because  the   veins   are    a  great 
source  of  Hooding,  and  if  we  can  prevent 
the  regurgitation  of  blood  from  these 
great  trunks  into  the  uterine  veins,  an 
important  means  of  prevention  is  ac- 
com])iished."     Also,  writing  about  the 
bandage,  the  doctor  states, — "  The  appli- 
cation of  the    bandage   requires   gi'eat 
attention  ;  your  object  now  (in  a  case 
of  haemorrhage)  is  much  more  than  to 
give  the  uterus  moderate  support.     It 
is    necessary   to   compress    it    firmly ; 
thei-efore,  compresses  are  as  essential, 
as  the  bandage  alone  is  insufficient." 

As  cases  of  iieemorrhage  occur  sud- 
denly, and  as  the  ])atient's  life  depends 
greatly  upon  the  prou)ptitude  of  treat- 
ment, it  is  of  some  imjiortance  for  the 


the  external  2>arts,  and  the  exhihitioa 
of  stinndunts,  particularly  wine  and 
brandy.  The  abdomen  should  bo 
strongly  conij)ressed  with  the  binder, 
and  folded  napkins  placed  under  it ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sistant should  be  placed  over  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus."  "The  best  method  of 
preventing  retention  of  the  placenta  is 
to  apply  the  binder  innuodiatcly  after 
the  birth  of  the  child."  Tiio  compress 
will  save  the  assistant  the  gi'eat  fatigue 
of  using  pressure  "  for  several  hoiu's" 
with  his  hands,  and  will  provide  a  more 
efficient  "  constant  and  jjowerful  pres- 
sure." 

To  simi  up,  the  following  discrepan- 
cies will  be  observed  among  five  eminent 
authorities  that  have  been  quoted. 

I)rs.  ^lurphy  and  Lee  recommend  the 
bandage  to  be  applied  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  additional 
pressure  to  be  used  in  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage. 

JJr.  Churchill  advises  the  bandage  to 
be  used  after  the  first  diw  or  two,  and 
pressure  by  the  hand  during  flooding. 

Dr.  Davis  applied  the  bandage  only 
in  cases  of  flooding,  and  also  then  ein- 
jjloyed  additional  pressure. 

Dr.  Collius  advises  the  bandage  to  be 


accoucheur  to  have  the  means  of  using     used  only  with  a  contracted  uterus. 


efficient  pressure  that  can  be  quickly 
applied.     Moreover,  in  country  practice 

it  is  thought  that  the  compress  would 

be  particularly  useful,  as  it  would  enable 
the  attendant  to  leave  his  patient  sooner, 

.  and  with  less  anxiety,  as  a  nurse  can 
easily  tighten  the  compress  by  merely 
turning  the  screw.  A  2>atient  last  year 
told  the  wi'iter.  that  a  lady,  a  friend  of 
hers,  was  confined  a  few  miles  from 
town  after  three  or  four  hours'  labour, 
that  the  medical  man  stayed  half  an  hour 
after  delivery,  and  then,  congratulating 
the  lady  and  her  husband  upon  the 
good  time  that  she  had  had,  left  the 
house.  About  two  hours  afterwards 
she  felt  faint;  the  doctor  was  sent  for, 
and  before  he  could  arrive  she  was  a 
corpse,  death  having  been  caused  by 
internal  haemorrhage. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  writes, — "  For  several 
hours  after  delivery  in  some  cases,  this 
alternate  relaxation  and  contraction 
goes  on,  to  the  gi'eat  hazard  of  the 
patient.  By  far  the  most  important 
i-emedies,  and  those  in  which  I  place 
the  cliief  reliance  in  such  attacks,  are 
constant  and  powerful  pressure  over  the 
uterus,  and  the  application  of  water  to 


Were  the  treatment  of  flooding  more 
successful,  more  easy  of  application,  and 
wei'e  fewer  evils  to  ensue  when  life  has 
been  barely  saved — saved,  perhaps,  fre- 
quently as  much  by  nature's  efforts  as 
the  accoucheur's — it  would  be  imneces- 
sai"y  to  seek  for  further  aid ;  inifor- 
tuuately,  however,  results  prove  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Coxeter,  Grafton  Street,  is  the 
maker  of  the  compress. 

31,  Bayham  Terrace,  16th  Oct.,  1851. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO   DR.  XEVEH. 

A  VEEY  pleasing  tribute  of  respect  and 
friendship,  as  well  as  acknowledgment  of 
professional  skiU,  has  just  been  received  by 
the  family  of  J.  C.  W.  Lever,  Esq.,  M.D. 
(one  of  the  Physicians  of  Guy's  Hospital) 
from  a  nnmber  of  ladies,  being  patients  of 
his.  It  consist-s  of  a  marble  bust  of  the 
Doctoi',  executed  in  the  first  style  of  the 
art,  by  Bailv,  R.A.  The  i^resentation  of 
the  bust  was  made,  on  belialf  of  the  sub- 
scribers, by  theu"  treasurer,  Mr.  Joshua  W. 
Butterworth. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  14,  1851. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  a  useful  statistical  docu- 
ment which  is  issued  regularly  every 
quarter,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
convey  to  the  nation  at  large  a  statis- 
tical knowledge  of  its  condition  and 
progress.  Few  medical  men  will  care 
about  the  statistics  of  births  and  mar- 
riages, and  still  fewer  will  trouble 
themselves  with  comparing  the  long 
rows  of  figures  of  which  the  greater 
number  of  the  pages  of  this  document 
are  composed.  There  are,  however, 
two  points  of  interest — namely,  the 
increase  of  population,  and  tlie  state  of 
the  public  health — which  are  deserving 
of  a  passing  notice,  as  showing  the  pre- 
valence or  absence  of  epidemic  dis 
eases,  and  the  influence  of  sanitary 
legislation. 

In  reference  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  simrmer  quarter  ending 
Sept.  30th,  1851,  the  Return  furnishes  us 
with  the  result  that,  while  150,584  chil- 
dren were  born,  91,600  persons  died  ; 
leaving  an  excess  of  58,984  in  the 
population.  The  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  first  nine  mouths  of  the 
present  year  was  170,411,  whicli  is  pro- 
bably more  than  equivalent  to  the 
actual  Increase  of  population. 

Tlie  state  of  the  public  health  is  so 
tersely  described  iu  the  Return,  that  we 
are  able  to  give,  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract, all  that  is  likely  to  prove  of  inte- 
rest to  medical  readers : — 

"  The  health  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  differs  widely,  and  tlie  diH'e- 
rence  is  greatest  in  summer.  In  tiie 
10  summer  quarters  of  1841-50,  the 
moitahty  in  5()(i  districts,  comprising, 
when  the  census  was  taken,  ]0,I-.i(i,88() 
])fo]ile,  was  at  the  rate  of  18-15  in  1000 
annually;  wliile  in  117  districts,  com- 
prising the  chief  towns,  and   7,795,S82 


people,  the  mortality  was  at  tlie  rate  of 
25  in  1000  annually.  Thus  at  least  7 
in  every  25  deaths  which  occur  in  towns 
are  the  result  of  artificial  causes. =:•  The 
mortality  in  the  quarter  eudingSejitera- 
ber  1S«51  was  at  the  rate  of  2:3  and  17-93 
in  1000  in  the  two  groups  of  districts : 
it  was  a  little  below  the  average  in  the 
country,  and  considerably  below  the 
average  in  the  tosvns.  The  annual  rate 
of  mortality  per  cent,  in  all  England 
was,  on  the  average  of  10  summers, 
2-OOi);  iu  the  summer  quarter  of  1851 
it  was  2-020. 

"  Loudon  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
health  above  the  average  in  the  last 
summer  quarter :  13,0()4  deatlis  were 
i-egistered,  which  is  a  smaller  number 
than  was  registered  in  the  summer 
(piarters  of  1847  and  1848,  and  half  the 
number  (27,172)  registered  in  the  sum- 
mer quarter  of  1849,  when  cholera  was 
epidemic.  During  the  three  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  more 
people  have  passed  through  or  resided 
tem]iorarily  in  Loudon,  with  .  its 
2.301,040  inhabitants,  than  ever  passed 
through  any  city  before  iu  the  same 
time.  The  jiast  experience  of  large 
armies,  or  of  the  pilgrimages  of  the 
East  and  of  the  middle  ages,  might  have 
justified  the  SLuister  forebodings  which 
some  entertained ;  but  the  railways, 
and  the  improvement  in  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, have  now  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  move  masses  of  men  about  in 
thousands  and  millions  without  danger 
to  the  ])uhlic  health,  as  the  eveut  has 
here  proved. 

"  The  deaths  by  violence,  though 
fewer  than  in  jirevious  summers,  were 
303;  ]0  by  poison,  35  by  burns  and 
scalds,  43  by  hanging  or  sutibcatiou, 
89  by  drowning,  150  by  fractures  aud 
contusions,  21  by  wounds,  and  9  by 
other  violence. 


Suicides  .  . 
Murders  .  . 
Maiislaugliters 

Found  drowned 
Total.     .     . 


IS-i?  1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

65 

59 

48 

58 

48 

5 

7 

3 

4. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

— 

4 

74  68 

53 

02 

56 

35   42 

38 
91 

35 
97 

31 

109  ,110 

87 

*  Can  towns  possibly  exist  on  a.  lar^e  scAlo 
witliout  tlic  nei-essai-y  occurrence  of  "artificial 
causes"  Icadiiiif  to  an  increase  of  mortality?— 
Kd.  Gaz. 
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"  The  number  of  suicides  and  mur- 
ders registered  in  liOndon  was  fewer  in 
ls,')l  tlian  ill   the  summer  quarters  of 

1847,  l!^4S,  and  IS:)0. 

"  The  deaths  by  Poison  in  tlie  sum- 
mer quarters  of  IB-iS-oO  were  IJ,  2, 
2C< ;  find,  instead  of  iiicreasin<T,  they 
were  only  10  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
This  decrease  is  hit^hly  },'ratifying,  as  it 
follows  so  immediately  tlie  recent  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Fractures  and 
contusions  were  more  fatal  than  in 
18-49-50,  but   not   more    fatal    than  in 

1848.  That  other  form  of  poisoning, 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  seems  also  to  be  declining;  Ifl 
deaths  were  ascribed  to  intemperance, 
55  to  delirium  tremens,  in  the  snmmei- 
quarter  of  1850;  while  L'J  and  :>5  were 
referred  to  the  same  causes  in  the  sum- 
mer quarter  of  1851.  No  jierson  has 
died  of  hydrophobia  in  any  summer 
quarter  since  1n4o.  The  deaths  from 
that  cause  in  the  (i  years  1840-51  were  ;3; 
in  the  0  years  1S40-5  they  amounted  to 
15;  in  the  year  1S;39,  to  4;  in  18;58,  to 
12.  The  decrease  of  this  dreadful  form 
of  disease  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
improved  police  regulations.  34  women 
died  of  metria  ;  55  of  the  other  inci- 
dents of  childbii'th.  1688  persons  died 
of  consumption  j  next  to  this  disease  in 
fatality,  and  far  above  all  other  diseases, 
was  diarrhcea,  which  destroyed  1450 
lives  in  8  months.  Summer  cholera 
was  more  fatal  than  it  was  in  the  siun- 
mer  quarters  of  1847-8 ;  and  more  than 
twice  as  fatal  as  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1850.  There  has  been  a  progressive 
increase  of  diarrhcEa  since  the  summer 
of  1841,  when  only  228  persons  died  of 
the  disease ;  027  deaths  were  referred 
to  typhus,  38  to  remittent  fever. 
Typhus  was  increasing  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter." 

This  return  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  public  health.  The 
Great  Exhibition,  with  its  six  millions 
of  visitors,  did  not  lead  to  an  outbreak 
of  the  sweating  sickness,  or  any  other 
formidable  mediseval  epidemic.  It  cer- 
tainly speaks  well  for  the  sanitary  regu- 
lations already  in  force,  and  for  the 
small  effect  of  "  artificial  causes"  of 
mortality,  that  the  influx  of  such  a 
vast  population  into  an  already  crowded 
metropolis  did  not  in  any  degree  affect 


the  fatality  of  disease,  or  the  average 

number  of  deiiths. 


It  would  ajqiear  that  the  love  of  free 
trade  and  abhorrence  of  monopoly  exer- 
cise so  ])Owerful  an  influence  in  the 
present  day,  that  we  may  almost  expect 
the  arrival  of  that  golden  age  when  the 
influences  of  birth  and  wealth  are  to 
vanisli  before  the  advent  of  the  genius 
of  intelligence,  which  is  henceforth  to 
be  our  only  load-star ;  a  state  of  things 
judged  hitherto  to  be  Utopian,  dreaded 
by  some  as  the  climax  of  all  evil,  and 
anticipated  by  others  as  the  harbinger 
of  all  that  is  good.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  sign 
lately  displayed  by  the  sixty-nine  young 
gentlemen,  who,  at  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
have  passed  an  examination  in  classics 
and  mathematics  with  so  much  credit, 
and  which  they  underwent  voluntarily, 
is  pregnant  with  meaning  and  portent. 
It  would  appear  that  henceforth  our 
general  practitioners  are  not  only,  as 
heretofore,  to  absorb  the  lion's  share  of 
practice,  but  are  to  be  gentlemen  of 
first-rate  education  and  refinement  of 
mind.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a 
bold  assertion,  but  we  think,  if  the 
after-events  equal  this  commencement, 
it  will  be  a  true  prediction.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  progress  in  this 
direction  is  the  surest  road  to  raise  the 
apothecary  to  the  highest  position  in 
his  profession,  and  the  best  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  that  which  he  so  much  covets 
— namel}'',  community  of  interest  and 
position  with  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Classical  and  mathematical  attainments 
are  generally  and  deservedly  allowed  to 
constitute  the  finishing  stroke  of  the 
education  of  a  gentleman ;  and  if  our 
general  practitioners  become  good  scho- 
lars and  men  of  science,  we  know  not 
where  their  ambition  need  stop,  or  why 
they  should  not  be  suited  to  any  posi- 
tion within  the  limits  of  tlie  profession. 
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Indeed,  except  in  the  matter  of  the 
guinea  fee,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  ranks  of  our  profession  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  independently  of  intellec- 
tual attainment :  for  when  the  dignity 
and  grace  of  mind  conferred  by  the 
stndy  of  classical  literature,  are  added 
to  the  accurate  judgment  of  the  mathe- 
matician— when  the  softsning  effects  of 
poetry,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
views  acquired  by  the  study  of  ancient 
liistory,  are  added  to  proficiency  in  the 
modern  sciences,  and  the  experience  of 
practical  life — what  is  to  prevent  a  man 
from  becoming  a  fit  companion  for  the 
highest  grades  of  society,  and  a  suit- 
able referee  in  almost  any  emergency  ? 
For  our  general  practitioners,  then,  we 
feel  that  a  wide  field  is  opening,  and 
that  their  horizon  is  full  of  promise, 
and  we  wish  them  God  speed. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
question  not  less  full  of  interest  and 
importance, — What  are  om*  physicians 
to  do  in  order  that  they  may  maintain 
the  first  rank  in  the  profession?  If 
there  be  any  value  in  a  variety  of  ranks 
— if  the  profession  generally  would  lose 
in  dignity  by  possessing  but  one 
equality  of  level — physicians,  or  those 
who  hope  to  obtain  that  rank,  must  be 
on  the  move.  To  physicians  we  would 
say, — everything  portends  that  you  must 
live  by  incessant  exertion.  You  must 
be  in  the  first  class  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments if  you  hope  to  remain  in  the 
first  class  at  all.  Your  active  profes- 
sional brethren  have  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplanted  you  in  practice ; 
see  that  they  do  not  tread  on  your 
heels  in  those  qualities  of  mind  which 
have  liitherto  been  your  chief  boast. 
We  sliould  be  sorry  to  see  the  distin- 
guishing grades  of  our  profession  anni- 
hilated, for  we  believe  that  such  an 
event  would  result  in  depriving  it  of 
that  arena  of  honourable  ambition 
which    is   already  too    confined ;    but 


it  woidd  be  useless  to  expect,  and 
wrong  to  hope,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  privileged  class,  prestige 
should  cease  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
advancing  intelligence,  or  that  anything 
but  intelligence  should  support  posi- 
tion. 

We  would  say  to  our  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  trust  no  longer 
to  the  M.D.  as  a  defence  against  intj»u- 
sion ;  your  scarlet  gowns  will  become 
soiled,  and  no  longer  regarded  with 
pleasure  and  respect,  if  you  do  not 
carry  them  into  a  purer  atmosphei-e 
than  that  which  broods  over  the  graves 
of  departed  ages,  The  venerable  shades 
of  monastic  towers  and  classic  groves  will 
not  defend  you,  if  their  still  voices  do  not 
impel  you  into  actions  worthy  of  their 
associations  ;  it  will  be  your  fault  if  the 
spirits  with  which  they  abound  repre- 
sent but  the  ghosts  of  an  antiquated 
age,  and  if  the  busy  genius  of  our 
modern  metropolis  supplies  their  jjlacc 
For  however  delightful  the  associations 
of  venerable  antiquity  may  be,  however 
soothing  to  the  refined  minds  of  those 
who  by  Providence  are  placed  beyond 
the  many  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  in 
this  ailing  and  busy  working  world,  he 
who  most  vigorously  exhibits  the  prac- 
tical fruits  of  experience  and  living 
energy,  will  and  ought  to  supplant  all 
others.  We  hope  and  believe,  how- 
ever, that  our  ancient  institutions  will 
prove  that  they  are  as  full  of  life  as  they 
are  of  dignity,  and  that  tlieir  alumni  may 
still  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  legion 
of  honour. 

We  know  not  as  yet  by  what  fresh 
means  they  are  to  maintain  their  ascen- 
dancy, for  this  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires much  and  anxious  (!Ousider- 
ation,  but  we  do  know  that  diligeuoe 
and  mental  vigour  of  a  very  superior 
order  will  be  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 
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The  subjoined  notice  has  beeu  ro- 
ceutly  issued  by  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge: — 

"  The  Vice-Chftiicellor  has  boeii  re- 
quested to  mak»^  it  known  tlwit  tlie 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Sydney 
ftud  of  Sydney  College,  New  South 
"U'liles,  propose  to  appoint  three  Pro- 
fessors— viz..  a  Classical  Professor,  wlio 
is  to  be  ex  officio  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege; a  ^iaiheniatical  Professor;  and 
a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
uieuial  Philosophy,  witli  salaries  respec- 
tively of  £-tiO(),  £.■)!)(),  and  ,i':U)0  a-ycar, 
aaid  an  additional  allowance  to  each  of 
£1W  a-year  until  proper  residences  can 
be  provided :  the  salaries  of  these  Pro- 
fessors to  commence  from  the  day  of 
their  landing  m  the  colony. 

'•  C'auditlates  for  these  several  profes- 
sorships are  to  send  their  letters  of 
application  and  testimonials  addi-essed 
to  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  32, 
Harley-street,  Cavendish-square,  Loii- 
don,  on  or  before  December  6,  is."jl, 
writing  outside  their  packets  '  Uuiver 
sity  College,  Sydney.' 

"  Printed  papers  relating  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  and  to  the  University 
College,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
may  be  had  on  application  to  j\lr.  W. 
EUwood,  University  Marshal." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  to  the  Pro 
fessorship  of  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  a  permanent  salary 
of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  is 
assigned.  We  advise  those  scientific 
gentlemen  who  are  inclined  to  emigrate 
for  the  sake  of  this  Professorship,  to 
have  it  clearly  understood,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  e.Kpected  to  provide 
chemicals  and  apparatus  for  the  above- 
mentioned  sum.  In  the  event  of  this 
liability  been  thrown  upon  them,  the 
emoluments  will  of  course  be  so  reduced 
as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  acceptance. 
If  the  salary  be  fi.\ed,  exclusive  of  tkese 
aecessary  expenses,  then  a  certain  sum 
should  be  allowed  for  outfit ;  and  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  salary  should  com- 
mence from  the  day  of  sailing  from  this 


country,  or  a  sufficient  sum  shovild  be 

allowed  for  the  expenses  of  tiie  voyage. 
With  a  full  understanding  on  these 
points,  we  think  that  this  Professor- 
ship presents  an  excellent  opening  to. 
one  who  is  devoted  to  science.  A  good 
knowledge  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
would  be  a  most  desirable  addition  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  metallic 
wealth  of  New  South  Wales  is  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  wheu 
)n-operly  developed  by  scientific  re- 
search, it  must  necessarily  add  to  the 
prosjjcrity  of  the  colony,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  couutry. 


lAC&tCltlS. 


A  History  of  Epidemic  Pestilences  from 
the  Earliest  Ages,  14'*5  Years  before 
the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  to  ]  S4.s  ; 
with  Researches  into  their  Nature, 
Causes,  and  Prophi/laxis.  By  Edward 
Basiombe,  M.l).  Svo.  pp.  250.  Lon- 
don: Churchill.  ISol. 
Ox  a  matter  of  so  jiressing  and  imme- 
diate interest  to  every  one  of  us,  a  well- 
digested  history'  cannot  fail  to  command 
attention.  Dr.  Bascombe's  work  jire- 
sents  an  excellent  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  and  features  of  every 
important  epidemic  that  lias  been  re- 
corded in  the  jiages  of  history.  We 
have  herein  a  most  erudite  book — one 
that  has  been  compiled  at  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  time,  and  has  required 
much  patient  research  and  varied  learn- 
ing for  its  execution.  The  real  value, 
however,  of  a  work  of  the  nature  of  that 
before  us  must  be  estimated  rather  as 
affording  the  data  for  the  deduction  of 
])ractical  conclusions  on  the  prevention 
of  pestilence.  The  author's  inferences, 
we  regret  to  say,  furnish  nothing  particu- 
larly new  on  this  point.  With  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  epidemics  upon  the  his- 
torical record  of  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged, we  quotethe  following  passage : — 

"  With  reference  to  modern  nomencla- 
ture, we  now  have  pestilence  called  plague 
in  T^gypt ;  yellow  fever  in  America  and 
elsewhere ;  bilious,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent, and  also  yellow  fever,  in  the  West 
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Indies ;  and  typhus  or  nervous  fever  in 
Great  IBritain.  We  read  also  of  the  same 
epidemics  which  the  ancients  called  pim- 
ples, pustules,  apostemes,  and  gangrenous 
sores,  now  being  caUed  distinct  and  con- 
fluent small-pox,  carbuncles,  &c. :  and  I 
repeat  that  the  jierusal  of  ancient  writings, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  not  only  affords 
us  ample  evidence  of  the  origin,  nature, 
causes,  progress,  and  violence,  of  such 
maladies  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world, 
"but  they  also  demonstrate  the  identity  of 
ancient  pestilence  and  modern  plague, — the 
resemblance  between  bods  and  modern  car- 
bimcle, — the  like  appearance  of  pustules 
and  small-pos, — all  tending  to  prove  that 
no  material  alteration  iu  the  nature  of  any 
diseases,  or  of  their  causes,  has  taken  place 
since  tlie  first  population  of  the  world  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  they  display  the  perpetual 
imiformity  of  Providence  in  the  entire  ope- 
rations of  Natm-e's  works." 

The  author  refers  the  origin  of  all 
epidemics  to  certain  indefinite  cosmi- 
cal  or  meteorological  disturbances. 

"  The  clu'ouicles  of  all  nations  ai-e  replete 
with  notices  respecting  the  remarkable  com- 
motions of  Xature  which  have  proved  from 
time  to  time  so  inimical  both  to  the  animal 
and  tlie  vegetable  kuigdoms ;  and  on  care- 
fidly  reviewing  the  facts  detailed  ui  the 
histories  of  epidemic  pestilences  or  dis- 
eases, elemental  distm-bance,  has  enve- 
loped, as  it  were,  the  entke  globe,  cai-ryiug 
death  and  misery  mto  every  quarter.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  grand 
phenomena  of  Natm-e  exhibited  in  the 
commotions  of  om*  physical  world  supply 
us  with  abundant  materials  for  the  exphca- 
tion  of  all  epidemic  pestilences  or  diseases  ; 
that  the  latter  are  consequently  assignable 
to  natm-al  causes,  without  searching  for  or 
hunting  after  mysterious  agencies,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  which  Xatm-e  is  constantly 
presenting  to  our  view." 

Dr.  Baseombe  expresses  a  very  strong 
and  decided  opinion  against  the  conta- 
giousness of  pestilential  diseases,  as  seen 
in  the  following  quotations : — 

"  Epidemic  diseases,  which  have  apjiearcd 
and  spread  at  chfferent  seasons, — in  fact,  at 
all  times  of  the  year — in  tlie  middle  of  sum- 
mer, for  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  depth  of 
^vultcr — which  have  also  been  found  tra- 
versing whole  continents,  continuing  their 
course  for  many  successive  months,  and 
often  assuming  a  definite  dii'ection  or  pro- 
gi-ess, — often  affecting  largemasscs  of  people 
living  on  the  same  spot,  while  others  in 
adjoining  localities  are  exempt, — cannot,  I 
contend,  be  attributed  to  contagion,  but  to 
the   qualities   and  influences   of  the   sur- 


rounding atmosphere,  coupled  with  ener' 
vatmg  habits,  &c."  (p.  210.) 

Again,  "  contagious  diseases  are  recog- 
nizable by  the  determinate  periods  of  their 
phenomena,  especially  as  regards  specifica- 
tion, as  also  by  their  mode  of  propagation ; 
whilst,  if  epidemic  pestilences  were  de- 
pendent on,  or  caused  by  contagion,  they 
vould  nei-er  cease  until  whole  communities 
became  extinct !"  (p. ,210.) 

"But  that  which  I  woidd  urge  in  sup- 
port of  the  non-contagiousness  of  epidemic 
liestilences,  irrespective  of  every  other  au- 
thority, is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  our 
most  ancient  medical  treatise — the  13th 
chapter  of  Leviticus — no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  epidemic  diseases  being  reckoned 
contagious,  although  at  the  time  when  the 
Levitical  code  was  beuig  propoimded  there 
was  no  lack  of  experience  in  epidemic  dis- 
eases ;  for  in  the  days  of  Moses  the  times 
in  Egvjit  were  calamitous  indeed :  pestilence 
and  famine  ran  riot  through  the  land.  Had 
epidemic  diseases,  then  so  common  and 
lethal  in  Egypt,  been  considered  conta- 
gious, the  presumption  is,  that  they  would 
have  been  enumerated  as  such  among  those 
wliich  were  specified  as  j^ossessing  that 
character — viz.,  leprosy,  scabies,  lues,  &c. : 
and  when  we  observe  sucli  minuteness  dis- 
played in  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  to  the 
very  freeing  of  houses  from  damp  previously 
to  occupation,  we  cannot  suppose  that  pre- 
cautionary directions  as  regards  such  uni- 
versal and  lethal  maladies  as  epidemics 
would  have  been  omitted.  With  this  re- 
markable fact  before  us,  derived  from  sacred 
authority,  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
grounds  on  which  the  idea  of  contagion  is 
at  all  entertained,  more  especially  as  we 
have  the  occurrence  of  pcstOeutiai  diseases 
not  only  foretold,  but  then-  veiy  nature  and 
mode  of  production  positively  conveyed  to 
us  fi'om  the  same  divine  source"  (p.  213). 

The  author  thus  sums  up  his  argu- 
ment : — 

"All  epidemic  pestUenees  or  diseases  are 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of 
!iatural  causes, — viz.,  that  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances, consisting  of  variations  of  tcm- 
peratm-e,  liygrometric  influence,  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  eiectrical  tension,  ic,  are 
the  exciting  causes ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  want  of  light ,  nnpiu-e  air, — e^i^ecially 
from  defective  ventilation,  in  wliich  are 
included  malaria  and  all  otlier  noxious 
vapours,  from  whatever  source  arising, — 
scanty  diet,  and  habits  induced  by  tlie 
irregular,  artificial  life  of  many,  are  the 
predisposing  causes,  which,  by  enervating 
and  otherwise  spoiling  the  system,  render 
it  more  susceptible  of  external  atmospheric 
impressions  in  tlu-  ]iroduetiou  of  epidemic 
pestilence  or  disease"  (j).  214). 
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In  tlie  faco  of  all  the  reasoniug  of  Dr. 
Bascoiube,  we  would  urge  tlio  line  of 
argument  so  successfully  adopted  by 
Dr.  Bryson  iu  a  ])amphlet  lately  re- 
viewed by  us  (p.  "jOT),  and  iu  which  ho 
points  out  this  important  fact  with  re- 
gard to  the  eonnnunieation  of  cbolera — 
viz.,  that  it  occurs  first  in  seaport  towns, 
where  ships  have  an-ived  from  other 
couutries  wliore  that  disease  has  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  tlieir  departure ; 
and  that  subsequently  the  disease  has 
spread  inwardly,  generally  corresponding 
with  lines  of  humau  traffic. 

We  object  to  the  style  of  the  following 
passage,  which  directly  contradicts  sa- 
cred history,  wherein  the  occurrences 
referred  to  are  stated  to  have  been 
inflicted  immediately  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty. 

"  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  month  Adar, 
— answering,  according  to  otir  computation 
of  tune,  to  the  period  between  the  middle 
of  February  and  March,  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  your, — diu-ing  the  reign  of  Pharaoli 
IT.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  80th  year  of  the 
life  of  Moses,  the  sacred  liistorian  and  great 
captain  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  many  awful 
prodigies  in  the  natural  world  commenced, 
especially  in  commotions  of  the  elements, 
which  were  succeeded  by  a  pestilence  de- 
structive both  to  men  and  beasts  in  the 
low  lands  of  Egypt.  This  terrible  pesti- 
lence was  preceded  by  commotions  of  the 
elements, — hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  heat 
and  drought,  the  generation  of  msects,  &c. ; 
for  the  summer  had  been  hot,  and  attended 
with  heavy,  cold,  noctm-ual  dews,  alter- 
natijig  with  rauis,  after  a  humid  winter. 
The  weather  had  been  very  variable :  the 
excessive  heats  and  hot  winds  exhausted 
the  inhabitants  by  day,  and  the  cold,  damp 
dews,  chilled  them  by  night.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  so  filled  with  fiery  elements, 
and  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  that  men  and 
cattle  were  in  imminent  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
from  these  drv  storms  and  tempests,"  &c. 
&c.  (p.  1). 

On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  this  work 
as  a  useful  contribution  to  medical  lite- 
ratui'e. 

Homceopatliy  :  Report  of  the  Speeches 
on  Irregular  Practice,  delivered  at  the 
Nineteenth  Anniversary  fleeting  of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association,  held  at  Brighton,  Aug. 
Vith  and  Wth,  18.51.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
pp.  4J.  Loudon :  Churchill.  1851. 
The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  va- 
rious speakers  at  the  Brighton  Meeting 


will  be  re-echoed  throughout  the  entire 
ranks  of  the  true  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  Wo  feel  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  reproduce  in  our  pages  the  short, 
simple,  and  incontrovertible  refutations 
of  the  practices  and  alleged  "  princi- 
|)le3"  of  homa-opathy  which  were  deli- 
vered on  this  occasion ;  they  are  fami- 
liar, and  will  readily  suggest  themselves, 
to  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

We  cordially  thank  the  Association 
for  having  so  boldly  made  an  etlbrt  to 
renounce  those  apostates  or  aliens  who 
have,  under  false  colours,  obtained  a 
name  and  a  place  among  us.  It  is  time 
that  the  profession  should  speak  out 
plainly,  and  declare  to  the  world  that, 
although  with  us,  these  are  not  of  us. 
The  corporate  bodies  should  before 
now  have  shown  their  knowledge  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  profession  and 
of  the  public,  by  unhesitatingly  declar- 
ing, as  this  Association  has  done,  "  that 
it  is  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  hold  any  kind 
of  professioual  iutercourse  with  homoeo- 
pathic practitioners." 

We  wish  that  our  Colleges  had  not 
left  it  to  their  members  to  initiate  the 
repudiation  and  separation  of  all  who 
practice  this  delusion  in  any  degi-ee,  or 
who  hold  intercom-se  with  its  practi- 
tioners. 

Dr.  Cormack  pointed  out  some  of 
these  renegades,  and  did  eloquently 
expose  the  entire  system  of  imposture, 
its  practitioners,  and  their  various 
allies.  Most  painful,  indeed,  is  it  to  see 
among  these  men  of  education,  or,  at 
least,  men  who  are  supposed  to  possess 
the  highest  degree  of  mental  culture — 
clergymen  ;*  but  who,  we  cannot  but 
consider,  do  hereby  show  a  great  ne- 
glect of  those  educational  opportunities 
which  were,  or  should  have  been, 
afforded  to  them  at  College.  For  the 
fashionable  devotees  of  any  or  every 
kind  of  quackeiy — idle  lords  and  ladies 
— we  express  neither  siui^)rise  nor  re- 
gret :  their  too  abundant  means  of  the 
gi-atification  of  every  desire  remove  the 
mcentives  to  diligent  study,  and  leave 
them,  as  a  class,  i\\e  great-half  educated, 
and  the  ready  prey  of  every  changing 
system  of  imposture,  medical,  moral,  or 
religious. 


*  We  forbear  to  quote  the  rhapsody  of  igno- 
rance and  presumption,  not  to  say  blasphemy, 
which  is  cited  by  Dr.  Cormack  from  the  sermon 
of  a  reverend  advocate  of  Hahnemannism.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pa^es  of  this  pamphlet 
for  so  humiliating  an  exhibition. 
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Dr.  C.  J.  B.  "Williams  most  forci'bly 
'dwelt  upon  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
■eternal  interests  of  the  sick  are  endan- 
gered by  this  perilous  gambling  with 
life  and  death,  whereby  its  victims  are 
hurried  out  of  this  life ;  whereas,  by 
sciejjtific  treatment,  their  time  for  re- 
pentance might  have  been  prolonged. 

We  were  almost  inclined  to  concur 
with  Dr.  E.  Crisp,  in  his  indignant 
contempt  of  homoeopathy,  when  he 
said : — 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  this  Association  to  enter  upon  the 
question,  for  it  puts  reason  at  defiance ; 
and  one  might  as  well  try  to  bottle  a 
shadow,  or  pocket  a  sunbeam,  as  to  find 
the  virtueB  of  these  infinitesimal  doses." 

As,  however,  the  profession  has  a  duty 
to  perform  towards  the  public,  it  would 
be  a  great  dereliction  thereof  if  it  did 
not  faithfully  and  eai-nestly  wai'u  that 
public  of  the  dangers  that  beset  this 
fanciful  system  of  nothingness.  We  do 
so  in  all  other  sanitary  matters,  and  we 
must  not  now  neglect  our  duty  because 
it  has  to  deal  with  somethiug  more 
contemptible  than  the  other  nuisances 
that  we  would  clear  away  from  om* 
streets  and  houses. 
•It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  without 
drawing  an  invidious  comimrison,  or  in 
the  least  detracting  from  the  merits  of 
other  speeches,  that  that  which  strikes 
us  as  on  this  occasion  going  most  com- 
j)letely  to  the  root  and  source  of  this 
heresy  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Cowan,  of 
Beading,  from  whose  remai-ks  we  shall 
q[Uote  one  or  two  passages : — 

"The  hacrease  of  homoeopathy  I  look 
upon  with  a  very  grave  view  :  I  regard  it 
as  one  of  those  portentous  moral  pheno- 
mena which  are  stealing  over  the  age.  It 
is  not  the  practice  of  medicine  only  that  is 
at  stake :  it  is  the  practice  of  sound  think- 
ing  The  man  who  beUeves  in 

homoeopathy  is  a  mystic — his  creed  is  at 
variance  with  sdl  i-ational  osperiencc,  and 
subversive  of  all  pi-eviously  acquired  know- 
ledge. He  has  lost  the  ballast  of  hie  rea- 
eoning  faculties,  and  set  at  defiance  all 
those  means  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
regulated,  I  distrust  his  judgment  upon 
every  subject.  Belief  in  homoeopathy  is 
but  the  symptom  of  a  mind  witliout  stay 
or  ballast,  liable  to  be  driven  iiopelessly 
into  every  folly,  ever  ready  to  B^ium  to-day 
what  it  yesterday  believed." 

The  truth  of  this  position  will  he 
daily  evinced  by  contact  with  those  who 


believe,  or  think  they  believe,  in 
homoeopathy.  The  following  remarks 
relative  to  intercourse  with  these 
pitiable  and  deluded  persons  are  deci- 
sive : — 

"To  eject  homoeopathic  practitioners 
from  our  ranks,  and  exclude  them  from 
professional  fellowship,  is  no  act  of  tyran- 
nous intolerance  or  bigotry,  but  a  neces- 
sary measiu-e  of  self-respect  and  self-de- 
fence— a  consistent  testimony  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess — the  only  method  of 
extricating  truth  from  apparent  alliance 
with  what  we  mihesitatingly  assert  to  be  a 
foUy  in  philosophy  and  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion in  practice." 

"  In  discussing  homoeopathy,  I  do  not 
attempt  its  refutation  by  merely  pointing 
out  its  arithmetical  absurdities  and  phy- 
sical unpossibilities,  but  I  banish  it  at 
once  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion,  and 
class  it  amongst  the  fallacies  too  extreme 
for  investigation.  If  a  man  say  to  me, 
'  Two  and  two  make  five^  I  do  not  speak 
to  him  twice :  the  man  13  gone.  And  if  a 
man  profess  to  me  his  belief  in  homoeo- 
pathy, I  am  apart  from  him  for  ever.  He 
admits  as  facts  things  at  variance  with 
rational  experience,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances I  must  stand  aloof  from  him." 

Dr.  Cowan  thus  well  expresses  that 
state  of  the  jniblic  mind  which  favours 
the  spread  of  this  preposterous 
quackery :  — 

"  We  have  read  of  menial  epidemics  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  exteusively  they  prevail  in  om*  own. 
In  the  midst  of  such  restless  excitement, 
— such  morbid  extravagance, — to  adhere 
to  the  'old  paths,'  and  to  sobriety  of 
judgment,  is  no  easy  task.  To  be  for  ever 
seeking  first  principles,  and  to  be  without 
a  standard  within  by  whicli  new  preten- 
sions can  be  tested,  is  the  condition  of 
midtitudes  of  all  classes  among  whom  we 
live :  it  is  one  ot  the  most  dangerous  cha^ 
ractei-s  of  an  age  of  over-heated  intellec- 
tuahsm.  We  rush  wildly  forth  upon  the 
fiield  of  experiment — mistake  oiu-  fancies 
for  facjts — our  expectations  for  principles ; 
and  are  soon  hopelessly  enrolled  in  the 
rapidly-swelling  ranks  of  the  deluded  and 
deluding." 

The  move  thus  energetically  made  in 
the  right  direction  by  tlie  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association  will, 
we  trust,  be  followi-d  by  similar  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  public  o.x.amiu- 
ing  bodies,  who  sliould  lose  no  time  in 
expunging  from  tiie  hsts  of  the  names 
of  their  members  tliose  of  any  persons 
practising    or  countenancing   homoeo- 
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patliy  or  any  other  gross  and  open 
quackery.  We  perceive,  by  an  Appen- 
dix wliicli  contains  a  corrcsijondence 
between  J)r.  ihiy,  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a 
^[r.  Hale,  that  no  homa'opaLliic  person 
can  obtain  tlie  degi-ee  of  thai  L'niversity 
without  prevarication  and  falsehood. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  tlmt  tlie  degi-ee 
has  been  conferved  in  more  than  one 
instance:  hence  the  dread  of  prevarica- 
tion and  falsehood  affords  no  protection. 


^JvoccfDing^  of  Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY   OP    LO^TOO^'. 
De.  Muephy  in  the  Chaik. 

Nov.   8,   1851. 

Use  of  Tannate  of  Alumina. 
Mb.  Rogeks  Haektsox  placed  before 
the  Society  a  specimen  of  Tannate  of 
Ahimina,  and  recommended  its  emploT- 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  piu-ident  and 
muco-])urulent  discharges  from  the  urethra, 
espeeiaUy  when  the  former  were  not  of  an 
acutely  inflammatory   character. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  ibuud  the  local  exhi- 
bition of  the  remedy  in  question  followed 
by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
method  of  using  was  to  throw  into  the  pas- 
sage an  injection  containing  fi-om  2  to  10 
grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  the  strength  of  the  solution  being  in 
a  great  measure  determined  by  the  amoimt 
of  smarting  pain  produced.  The  most 
advisable  method  was  just  to  keep  the 
strengtli  of  the  injection  up  to  the  smart- 
ing point.  He  thought  it  injurious  to  pro- 
duce more  than  a  gentle  scalding. 

Mr.  Harrison  did  not  anticipate,  of 
course,  equal  success  in  every  case,  but  he 
generally  found  the  disordered  condition 
of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  removed 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks,  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  cases. 

On  his  recommendation,  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional fi-iends  had  employed  it  in  their 
practice,  and  fi-om  their  rejwrts  he  was 
supported  in  his  high  opinion  of  the  reme- 
dial properties  of  the  tannate  of  alumina. 
The  combination  of  alumina  and  tannic 
acid  produced  by  Mr.  Rogers  Harrison, 
was  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour,  and  in 
crv'stals  about  tlie  siiie  of  those  of 
coarse  sugar,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water. 

New  Method  of  Treating  Diseased  Joints. 
A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mi*. 
Gat,  of  which    an  absti-act  will  be  pub- 
Ushed  in  our  next  number. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

Oct.  22,  1851. 

Hirmorrhage  after  Gun-s/iol  Wounds.  . 
M.  SiSTACU  stated  that,  from  observations 
upon  numerous  cases,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ha-morrhagi;  after  gun- 
shot wounds  is  more  frequently  primary 
than  secondary.  This  was  contrary  to  the- 
generally-received  opinion,  but  it  was  based 
upon  three  hundred  and  fifty  instances 
seen  by  him  at  Djidjeli  in  1851,  out  of 
which  number  only  two  examples  of  secoQ- 
darj"-  haemorrhage  occiured. 

Hannaluria. 
M.  GiKALDEs  read  a  report  upon  three 
cases,  addressed  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Birkett,  of  London.  Aftei-  having  ana- 
lysed tlie  cases,  the  reporter  stated  that 
they  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  kid- 
neys, although  placed  deep  in  the  lumbar 
region,  may  be  injured  by  contusion  of  the 
loins,  while  the  integuments  of  the  part 
may  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  violence  ;  and 
that  under  tliese  circumstances  the  kidnevs 
may  be  bruised,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
lung,  heart,  liver,  intestmes,  or  bladder,  by 
pressui-e  or  severe  shock  ;  and,  lastly,  thafc 
the  hsematuria  following  upon  contusion  of 
the  lumbar  region  can  only  proceed  from 
injui-y  to  the  kidneys. 

The  Etnplogment  of  Chloroform. 

M.  Sedillot  had  been  struck  with  the- 
imperfect  manner  in  whicli  most  surgeons 
employ  chloroform.  Many  of  their  pa- 
tients, he  observed,  stiU  felt  pain,  but  lost 
the  recollection  thereof :  tliis  was  evident 
to  him  from  the  cries  uttered  when  the 
incision  was  made.  In  his  opinion,  the 
use  of  the  cldoroform  was  to  produce  com- 
plete vmconsciousness.  Tlie  accidents  that 
have  occurred  with  chloroform  have  been 
owing  to  the  incomplete  employment 
thereof.  The  proper  dose,  and  the  warning 
of  danger,  might  be  ascertained  by  the 
state  of  the  respiration ;  according  to  M. 
Sedillot,  whilst  this  remains  regulaa-  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended.  The  author 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  ascertainmg 
the  purity  of  the  chlorofoi-m  employed. 

M.  Maisonkeuve  protested,  on  behalf 
of  many  of  his  colleagues,  against  the  in- 
ference that  they  had  only  imperfectly  em- 
ployed this  anaesthetic :  at  the  same  time 
he  concurred  in  il.  Sedillot's  opinion,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  its  full  influence. 

M.  Gttebsjkt  always  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  full  effect :  in  young  subjects 
excitement  was  les9  than  in  adtdts. 

]M.  Forget  considered  the  conclusions- 
of  ]M.  SecUllot  as  too  absolute,  and  related 
instances  in  illustration. 
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Oct.  27,  1851. 


The  Vital  Point  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 
M.  Flotteexs,  with  reference  to  a  commu- 
nication by  M.  A.  Regnoso,  on  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  took  occasion  to 
point  out  witli  additional  precision  that 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  which  he 
denominates  the  vital  point,  the  prime 
mover  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration. 
In  1827,  M.  Flourens  had  stated  that  this 
part  did  not  exceed  three  lines  in  extent : 
lie  now  added  proofs  that  it  does  not  ex- 
tend to  so  much  as  an  entire  line.  The 
limits  had  been  traced  by  him  in  the  brains 
of  dogs  and  rabbits  :  the  superior  limits 
•were  at  the  foramen ;  the  mferior  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  posterior  pyramids. 

Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

Mil.  Wallet  and  Bcdge  transmitted 
further  observations  upon  the  intracranial 
portion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  upon  the 
influence  exerted  over  the  motions  of  the 
iris  by  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
pairs  of  nerves. 

Immobility  of  the  pupil,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  dilatation,  are  the  only  efiects  of 
section  of  the  optic  nerve ;  after  which,  sec- 
tion of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  of 
nerves,  exerts  no  influence  upon  the  pupil. 
If  the  sympathetic  m  the  neck  be  divided, 
the  eye  is  cut  off  from  connection  with  the 
brain,  except  by  the  fifth  pair.  Division  of 
the  fifth  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
taking  place  gradually  and  slowly.  The 
same  effect  in  a  less  degree  follows  on  irri- 
tation of  this  nerve.  Galvanic  irritation  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
fifth  nerve  produces  constriction  of  the 
pupil.  The  fourth  and  sixth  nerves  exert 
no  influence  upon  the  pupil.  Division  of 
the  fifth  nerve  anteriorly  to  the  Gasscrian 
ganglion  destroys  the  influence  of  tlie  sym- 
pathetic nerve  upon  the  pupil,  and  shows 
that  the  fibres  of  this  nei've  pass  through 
the  ganglion. 

The  Physiology  of  Albumen. 

M.  MiALHE  read  an  essay,  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  colleague  M.  Pressat, 
on  the  jDhysiological  condition  of  albumen 
in  the  economy. 

The  authors  observe  that  no  substance 
can  enter  or  pass  out  of  the  animal  system 
except  it  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  Albu- 
men has  seemed  an  exception  to  this  law ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  its  normal  state,  and  tliero- 
forc  must  undergo  transformation  to  render 
it  soluble  before  it  can  enter  the  economy. 

In  expeidments   on  endosmosis  it  has 


been  an  error  to  suppose  that  albumen 
traverses  the  membrane  without  having 
undergone  a  change.  Albumen  has  a  glo- 
bular structure  :  it  exists  in  the  system  in 
tlu-ee  different  states  :  1.  A^orms/, ^consti- 
tuting a  principal  element  of  fluid  blood, 
insoluble,  incapable  of  traversing  the  ves- 
sels, precipitated  by  heat  and  nitric  acid ; 
2.  Amorphous,  caseiform, — the  first  modi- 
fication by  the  influence  of  the  gastric 
juices,  soluble,  but  not  capable  of  assimi- 
lation;  3.  Albuminose, — the  ultimate  trans- 
formation by  the  act  of  digestion,  soluble, 
assimilable,  endosmotic,  contained  in  all 
the  fluids  of  t]\e  body,  forming  the  principal 
element  of  nutrition,  not  precipitable  by 
heat  or  nitric  acid.  In  all  these  tliree 
conditions  albumen  is  chemically  isomeric. 
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Tannate  of  Quinine  in  Intermittent  Fever. 
M.  Leeethe,  of  Rochfort,  communicated 
statistics  which  went  to  show  that  the 
tannate  does  not  possess  powers  superior 
to  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  arresting  ague. 
It  is,  however,  more  certainly  retained  by 
the  stomach,  and  less  frequently  produces 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system. 

Researches  upon  the  Antisyphilitic  Treat- 
ment of  Pregnant  Women. 

M.  Devilliees  read  an  essay  in  which 
he  submitted  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Tlie  treatment  is  well  borne  durmg  the 
first  half  of  the  period  of  pregnancy,  ^^^len 
injurious  at  this  period,  it  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  nervous  irritability  of  the  woman.  The 
foetus  becomes  more  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  syphilis  and  its  treatment  as  it 
approaches  the  period  of  extra-uterine  life. 
In  treatment  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
conception  may  rouse  into  activity  dormant 
symptoms  of  sypliilis,  and  that  these  will 
disajjpear  after  parturition.  Primary  sy- 
phdis  occurrmg  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  must  be  actively  treated.  In 
the  later  periods  caution  is  requu'ed,  as 
abortion  is  readily  produced.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Tlie  treatment  is  better  borne,  both  by 
mother  and  foetus,  at  all  periods  according 
witli  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  If 
sy))liilis  occur,  in  the  later  period,  treatment 
must  be  adopted,  as  tlie  infant  will  be  the 
more  disposed  for  treatment  after  birth. 
Treatment  should  be  resinned  at  least 
witlun  eight  days  after  parturition. 
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Congenital  Phyuiosis. 
^r.  FnxuY  reiul  aii  essay  in  which  he 
enlarged  upon  tlie  inconveniences  and  evils 
of  congenital  phyniosis,  and  stated  tliat 
circumcision  is  the  only  cure,  lie  liad 
performed  it  in  t\vcnty-tlu:«e  cases  out  of 
twenty-seven. 


?£}05})ital  anil  lufirmain  iUpoitS. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Barclay, 
Medical  Registrar. 

Severe  Lesions  of  the  Brain. 

James  C,  wt.  51,  was  first,  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  on  the  7th  May, 
1851,  imtler  the  care  of  Dr.  Page :  when 
he  stated  that  he  had  caught  cold  a  fort- 
night previously,  and  was  at  that  time 
sutfering  from  cough,  with  pains  in  all  his 
limbs,  but  especially  iu  the  neck  and  tlu-oat, 
with  some  ditficulty  in  swallowing  ;  the 
pulse  was  quick  ;  the  tongue  coated  ;  and 
he  had  on  his  lip  a  pustular  eruption, 
which  he  said  had  come  out  a  day  or  two 
after  liis  cold  commenced,  and  seemed  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  sychosis :  he  had  a 
cachectic  appearance,  and  a  discharge  from 
the  left  ear. 

Dm-ing  his  continuance  in  the  hospital 
nothing  of  any  importance  ocemTed  ;  the 
lungs  were  only  affected  with  bronchitis, 
from  -which  he  very-  gradually  recovered ; 
but  when  made  an  out-patient,  at  his  ovn\ 
desu-e,  on  the  ISth  of  June,  he  had  still 
discharge  from  the  ear,  and  some  pain  of 
the  head,  with  gi-eat  depression  of  spirits. 
He  said  lie  felt  better,  but  he  w  as  listless, 
and  disposed  to  keep  his  bed.  Bhsters 
had  been  applied  behind  the  ears  ;  he  had 
been  very  slowly  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury  by  giving  small  doses 
of  gi-ey  powder;  iodine  had  been  at  one 
time  ordered,  and  latterly  bitter  tonics. 
The  general  symptoms  were  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  slowly  progi-essing  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  but  tliere  was  no  direct 
evidence  of  its  existence,  either  m  the  loss 
of  muscular  power  or  in  the  condition  of 
the  mental  faculties. 

On  leaving  the  house,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  seized  with  pain  all  over  him, 
which  had  termuiated  in  a  fit,  insensibihty 
continuhig  all  next  day.  When  re-admitted 
on  the  21st  June,  he  was  in  great  measure 
conscious,  but  was  very  depressed,  speaking 
slowly,  and  chiefly  incoherently  ;  the  tongue 
was  coated,  and  the  pulse  was  very  feeble  j 


the  bowels  were  opened  by  castor  oil,  and 
the  motion  was  natural  and  healthy.  Ho 
slept  a  great  deal,  and  seemed  gradually  to 
become  more  confused  in  inti'llect,  withoub 
being  at  any  time  noisy  or  delirious. 
Blisters  were  twice  applied  beliind  the  ears, 
and  the  discharge  almost  ceased  before 
death,  lie  continued  to  sink,  making  no 
complaint  of  pain  ;  passing  his  urine  under 
him  in  bed,  but  suUiciently  conscious  not 
to  pass  his  motions  without  giving  notice 
to  the  nurse.  Tlierc  was  no  paralysis,  but 
the  powers  of  life  seemed  gradually  to  fail, 
and  at  last  he  sank  quietly,  and  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th.  Stimulants  in  ad- 
dition to  the  blisters  were  chielly  adminis- 
tered during  his  last  period  in  the  l;ospital» 

Post-mortem   examination   36  hours   after 
death. 

The  body  was  in  moderately  good  con- 
dition, and  well-formed. 

Cranium. — On  removing  the  skull-cap 
the  dura  mater  was  found  firmly  attached 
along  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
the  Paccliionian  bodies  were  prominent. 
It  was  also  attached  posteriorly  over  the 
posterior  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
that  portion  covering  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  25*2troiis  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  was  ulcerated  through  to  about  the 
extent  of  a  fom-peuny  piece,  the  edges  of 
the  aperture  were  dark;  and  it  corresponded 
to  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  at  this  spot. 
The  left  hemisphere  was  considerably 
lacerated  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
skull-cap,  owing  to  the  adhesions ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pus  escaped. 

The  upper  portion  of  both  hemispheres 
was  of  a  darkish  blood-red  colour,  as  if  at 
first  sight  from  extreme  ecchymosis,  but  as- 
certained to  be  dependent  merely  on  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater.  The  whole  structm-e  of  the 
brain  was  softer  than  natural,  and  the  left 
hemisphere  especially  so ;  it  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  carious  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  already  mentioned.  In  the 
centre  of  the  left  hemisphere,  amid  the 
most  softened  part,  was  a  eolle(^tion  of 
purulent  matter  contained  in  a  distuiet 
and  firm  capsule.  The  structures  boimding 
the  lateral  ventricles  were  much  softened, 
and  the  ventricles  contained  a  quantity  of 
shreddy  semi-purulent  fluid  ;  the  septum 
was  broken  down.  The  left  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  was  considerably  compressed 
and  flattened  laterally,  apparently  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
In  the  sinuses  as  well  as  in  the  large  veins 
of  tlie  membranes  were  extensive  clots  of 
light -coloured  fibrin.  The  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  were  atheromatous.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  generally  were  somewhat 
thin  and  soft. 
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Thorax. — Spinal  adhesions  existed  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  pleiira  was  thictencd 
and  opaque ;  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  was  greatly  engorged,  and  a  thick 
dark  red  fluid  oozed  out  on  pressure  ;  it 
Bunk  in  watei*.  The  rest  of  the  lung, 
though  congested,  did  not  sink.  The  heart 
was  small,  and  the  right  ventricle  some- 
what attenuated.  A  thin  soft  deposit  of 
recent  lymph  was  found  on  one  of  the 
flaps  of  the  aortic  valve;  otherwise  the  valves 
and  orifices  were  natural.  There  was  some 
atheroma  at  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

Abdomen. — The  kidneys  were  congested, 
but  healthy  in  structure,  their  surfaces  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  their  pelves  being 
vascular;  the  latter  also  containing  some 
sabulous  matter.  In  the  veins  of  the  liver 
there  was  much  fluid  blood  ;  its  structure, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  spleen  and  other 
abdominal  viscera,  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

The  case  just  detailed  aSbrds  additional 
evidence  how  varied  are  tlie  symptoms 
arising  from  analogous  conditions  of  the 
encephalon.  Judging  from  the  post-mor- 
tem appearance  only,  it  presents  a  very 
great  similarity  to  the  two  cases  detailed 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  (p.  643, 
et  seq.),  but  how  different  the  progress  of 
its  history  !  Arising  apparently  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  first  of  those,  or  at  least 
associated  with  the  same  condition  of  caries 
of  the  temporal  bone,  there  was  here  an 
additional  reason  for  the  disintegi-ation  of 
the  nervous  centres  in  tlie  atheromatous 
condition  of  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  which  has  been  long  recognised  as  a 
cause  of  softening  of  the  brahi,  and  conse- 
quently thai  condition  was  here  more 
marked.  Tliis  patient  happened  to  be  much 
longer  imder  observation  than  any  of  the 
precedidg  ones,  and  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
disease  is  disclosed,  which  was  marked  by 
no  symptoms  directly  ti'aceable  to  the 
brain,  beyond  a  condition  of  depression  of 
spirits  resembhng  hypochondriasis,  which, 
indeed,  in  their  associaJtion  with  discharge 
from  the  ear,  were  alanning,  but  which  can- 
not of  themselves  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  irreparable  mischief. 

Perha])s  all  the  cases  of  circumscribed, 
or,  as  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  calls  it,  "  encysted 
abscess  of  the  brain,"  have  some  such  liis- 
tory.  when  they  come  sufficiently  early 
under  observation;  and  it  may  be  that 
these  ai*e  the  only  symptoms  by  which  the 
disease  in  its  earlier  stages  can  make  itself 
manifest ;  but  from  their  comparatively 
trifling  nature  they  arc  overlooked  by  the 
patient  himself  and  his  friends,  and  he 
would  bo  merely  reported  to  have  been 
ailing  and  out  of  sorts.  Then  comes  a 
period  when  for  some  reason  or  other 
inflammation  spreads  to  the  suiTounding 
structiu-es,  and  in  one  case  there  will  be 


violent  delirium  approaching  to  mania,  in 
another  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  fit  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  epileptic 
and  apoplectic  seizure,  from  wliioh  there  is 
partial  recovery,  \wiile  in  a  third  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  is  only  marked  by  para- 
lysis moi'e  or  less  limited. 

The  second  condition  was  that  wluch 
characterised  the  case,  now  under  consi- 
deration, and  a  reference  to  the  case  nar- 
rated at  p.  477  will  justify  the  conclusion 
that  this  seizure  marked  the  transition 
from  the  more  slow  and  chronic  disease 
which  had  been  previously  existrag,  to  the 
more  acute  and  more  rapidly  fatal  inflam- 
matory action  which  accompanied  its  close. 
Here  the  coma  was  not  so  deep,  and  the 
progress  of  the  case  was  not  so  rapid,  while 
the  restoration  of  consciousness  was  more 
distmct  ;  but  in  both,  there  was  a  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness,  followed  by  partial 
restoration,  which  seemed  to  coiTespond 
to  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  recent 
inflammation,  associated  with,  and  yet 
chstinct  fi'om,  the  old  lesion  which  in  each 
was  of  a  totally  different  nature.  It  is  diffi- 
cidt  to  account  for  the  absence  of  paralysis 
with  such  an  amount  of  softening  as  was 
here  found,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have 
depended  on  the  particular  portion  of  the 
cerebrum  especially  implicated. 


KING'S    COLLEGE. 


Fungus  Hivmatodes  of  the  Breast. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  some- 
what difRcult  of  bemg  properly  solved,  ia 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  at 
least,  as  to  what  is  tlie  result  of  operations 
performed  upon  the  female  mamma  iu  ma- 
lignant diseases  of  that  organ,  and  how  far 
the  surgeon  is  justified  in  having  resort  tt> 
the  use  of  the  knife  for  the  ciu-e  or  relief  of 
these  diseases.  The  experience  of  some 
eminent  men  has  been  such  astoinduce  them 
to  resort  to  and  recommend  the  emplcjyment 
of  the  knife  for  the  extirpation  of  cancerous 
tumours  of  the  female  breast.  There  are 
certain  cases  to  be  met  with  in  whicli  pro- 
bably the  knife  ought  certainly  never  to 
be  used,  although  on  first  consideration 
there  would  appear  to  be  every  indiieeinent 
to  employ  it ;  so  far  so,  in  fact,  that  the  poor 
patient  who  applies  for  relief  is  greatly  as- 
tonished that  the  surgeon  wdl  not  employ 
his  knife.  We  allude  to  cases  of  fungus 
ha'matodes  of  tlie  breast,  a  disejisc  of  itself 
greatly  difTerent  from  the  ordinary  lexrd 
cancer  of  the  breast,  both  in  its  appearjjnice, 
growth,  and  in  tlie  rapidity  of  its  restilts. 

A  ease   has  just    bwn   discharged    from 
under  Mr.  Fergusson's  care  which  cxem- 
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plifies  the  propriety  of  not  int  crU'ring 
with  such  growths  as  tliese.  The  woman, 
who  was  betwi'Oii  thirty  and  i'orty  yi-ars  of 
age,  was  sent  up  all  the  way  from  Vorksliirc 
for  tlu'  pui*posi'  of  having  an  o])eration  per- 
formed upon  her.  Upon  oxaniinalion,  a 
largi"  tumour,  the  ^izc  nearly  of  a  uiau's 
head,  was  found  to  be  involving  the  right 
mamma  ;  it  was  hard  and  not  very  moveable, 
and  the  skin  on  it  presented  tliat  dark  bluisli 
appearance  vaniug  here  and  tliere  with  the 
deeper  purple  colour,  which  is  one  of  the 
charact eristics  oi'  a  fungoid  tumour ;  at  tlie 
lower  point  of  the  tumour  was  a  distinct 
cyst  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  ap- 
peared to  contain  a  straw-coloured  fluid  re- 
sembling serum.  The  veins  of  the  skin 
over  the  front  of  the  chest  nearest  the  dis- 
ease were  very  large  and  ]>rominent.  On 
examination  of  the  axilla  on  the  same  side 
a  distinct  enlargement  of  the  glavids  was 
discovered  there.  The  patient  stated  that 
the  tumour  hau  commenced  in  the  bi'east 
only  about  ten  months  since,  and  in  this 
comparatively  sliort  space  of  time  had  in- 
creased to  its  present  size.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  operation  performed. 
Mr.  Fergusson  examined  the  patient  very 
carefully,  and  decided  that  the  tumour  was 
of  that  cliaracter  termed  fungus  ha?matodes, 
and  declined  interfering  with  the  knife,  as  he 
thouglit  that  no  benelit  would  possibly  ac- 
crue from  any  operative  procedure.  In 
some  cases  of  ordinary  scirrhus  of  tho 
mamma  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
excision  of  the  diseased  part  at  a  very  early 
period  of  its  growth  may  be  followed  if  not 
by  a  cure  at  le;ist  bj'  a  diminution  of  i>ain 
and  duration  of  the  disease,  but  thLs  am- 
not  be  exjx^cted  if  any  secondary  mischief 
should  have  already  shown  itself  in  the  form 
of  implicatitm  of  the  axillary  glands  in  the 
disease  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
desii-able  to  extirjjate  a  diseased  mamma 
when  the  glands  are  at  all  affected,  unless 
there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  ex- 
isting which  would  render  an  operation 
advisable.  In  fungus  hseniatodes,  however, 
of  the  same  oi-gan,  it  is  a  great  question  as 
to  whether  any  good  results  can  ever  occur 
from  operating  even  at  an  early  period. 
In  this  disease  there  is  a  peculiar  malignancy, 
marked  by  its  great  rapidity  of  grow  th,  by 
its  implication  of  other  parts  of  tlie  body, 
besides  that  in  which  it  is  visible,  and  by  its 
abnost  certain  tendency  to  redevelope  itself 
quickly  in  the  same  spot  from  wlience  it 
had  been  removed  by  the  surgeon's  knife, 
or  in  some  other  part.  What  has  fallen 
under  our  own  observation  has  shown  the 
impossibility  of  doing  any  good  in  the 
greater  majority  of  cases  of  fungoid  tumour 
by  operation  :  nevertheless,  even  these  ques- 
tionable results, — the  hope  on  the  patient's 
muid  of  getting  some  respite  from  disease, 


and  a  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  surgeon  to 
use  the  last  resource  of  his  art,  with  tlio 
ho])e  wished  for,  but  not  much  cxjiected,  of 
doing  some  good,  will  be  sullicieiit  to  induce 
some  to  extirpate  fungoid  tumours  of  the 
breast  and  oilier  parts  whilst  they  are  in  an 
curly  period  of  grow  t  h.  Hut  if  any  second- 
ary manifestation  has  already  shown  itself, 
it  will  be  a  most  injudicious  thing  for  tho 
surgeon  to  interfere.  In  tho  case  just  men- 
tioned, although  the  skin  over  the  tumour 
had  not  yet  idcerated,  showing  that  it  had 
not  approached  its  last  stage,  still  the  en- 
largement in  the  axilla  existed,  and  this  was 
quite  sulllcient  to  deter  Mr.  Fergusson  from 
using  the  knife.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  poor  woman  will  live  longer  with  her 
disease  tintouched  than  if  any  operation  had 
been  perlbrmed,  for  there  is  veiy  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  cases  of  fungus 
hffimatodes  especially,  the  local  excitement 
of  the  operation  brings  on  a  return  of  tho 
disease,  increases  its  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  hurries  the  patient  on  to  a  more  early 
grave  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case. 


ST.  LOUIS  HOSPITAL,   PARIS. 


CasfS  of  Erythematous  Lupus.     Under  the 

care  of  M.  Cazenave. 
LENDER  the  name  of  Lupus,  a  disease  is 
denoted  which  announces  itself  sometimes 
by  spots  of  a  reddish  violet  colour,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  by  voluminous  livid 
indolent  tubercles,  characterized  by  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  sun-ounding  and 
subjacent  tissues,  producing  a  malignant 
ichorous  ulceration,  covered  with  a  firmly 
adherent  brown  crust,  which  falling  ofi', 
exposes  fresli  destruction  to  view.  "  The 
essential  charactei-  of  lupus  is  this  ten- 
dency to  destroy  adjacent  structures — a 
tendency  not  confined  to  the  worst  forms 
of  the  disease,  but  exhibited  also  in  the 
more  benign  forms,  if  indeed  any  form  of 
the  disease  can  be  called  benign. 

Lupus  presents  great  difi'erences  in  its 
seat,  and  in  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  its 
ravages  ;  but  among  these  differences  cer- 
tain diversities  may  be  observed  in  the 
mode  of  ulceration,  and  tlie  form  of  the 
covering  of  the  ulcer.  Sometimes  it  is  seen 
destroying  the  surface,  and  in  this  form  pre- 
senting two  principal  varieties,— the  erythe- 
matous and  the  tubercular  lupus,  with 
or  without  hypertrophy.  With  these 
varieties  may  be  conjoined  the  serpiginous 
lupus  which  assumes  a  syphihtic  aspect. 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  perceived  destroy- 
ing more  deeply  ;  and  this  is  its  more  serious 
form,  since  it  ordinarily  does   not   subside 
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untD  it  has  caused  great  loss  of  substance, 
and  its  cure  is  only  obtained  with  numerous 
indelible  and  disfiguring  cicatrices. 

One  variety  of  superficial  lupus,  the  ery- 
thematous, has  not  hitherto  been  accurately 
described,  and  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  merits,  since  it  is  that  form 
which  presents  the  greatest  chances  of 
success  in  treatment.  By  Biett  it  was 
described  under  the  name  of  centrifugal 
erythema,  because  the  papular  pomt  or 
rounded  spot  by  which  it  commences 
extends  excentrically,  and  occasionally  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  involve  the  greater 
part  of  the  face.  Biett  observed  that  this 
erythema  leaves  an  habitual  depression  on 
■  the  skin.  This  last  feature  has  induced  M. 
Cazenave  to  class  it  with  lupus,  where  it 
finds  its  natural  place.* 

Like  other  varieties  of  lupus,  the  erjthe- 
matous  form  attacks  the  face  ahnost  exclu- 
sively. It  appears  on  the  cheeks  or  fore- 
head, in  the  form  of  a  rounded  red  spot  the 
size  of  a  two-franc  piece,  sUghtly  elevated, 
extending  cii'cularly,  the  redness  disap- 
pearing under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  ; 
resembling  urticaria,  except  that  it  is  not 
attended  with  so  much  swelling  of  the  sur- 
face, and  does  not  cUsappear:  it  is  unattended 
■with  itching,  and  when  it  subsides  leaves  a 
superficial  cicatrix  like  that  of  a  burn,  which 
is  not  seen  after  urticaria. 

In  another  and  much  more  common 
form,  there  is  observed  at  the  end  of  the 
nose  in  cold  weather,  a  redness  resembling 
chilblain,  subsiding,  then  reappearing  to 
subside  and  again  to  return,  until  it  at  last 
becomes  persistent.  The  pain  is  not  severe, 
but  there  is  a  smarting  sensation  when  the 
patient  exposes  himself  to  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  or  commits  an  excess  of 
any  kind.  As  this  form  usually  appears  in 
persons  baring  fine  fair  skins,  and  who  are 
prone  to  chilblains,  it  usually  attracts  httle 
or  no  attention  at  first.  The  redness 
remains  limited  to  the  extremity  of  the 
nose,  rarely  invading  it  entirely ;  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  degree  of  tumefaction  ; 
after  a  time,  however,  the  skin  becomes 
thinned,  and  a  real  exfoliation  takes  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  skin  itself.  Tliis  form 
is  common  in  females. 

Lastly,  in  two  other  varieties,  the  epi- 
demic exfoliation  progresses  more  rapidly  ; 
it  appears  as  if  the  cutaneous  laminsr  were 
pushed  off  one  after  the  other,  until  the 
skin  is  destroyed  by  successive  desqua- 
mation. In  males,  the  desquamation 
takes  place  in  a  more  favourable  manner  ;  it 
is  more  general ;  the  skin  presents  depres- 
sions similar  to  bites,  there  is  a  true  loss  of 
substance,  redness  is  perceptible  at  the  cir- 

*  This  form  of  disease  will  be  found  admirably 
depicted  in  Mr.  Krasinus  Wilson's  beautiful 
illustriitions  of  skin  disease. 


cumference  ;  in  some  cases  an  exudation 
occurs,  furnished  probably  by  the  foUicles- 
To  recapitulate  :  erythematous  lupus  con- 
stitutes a  very  remarkable  form  of  the 
disease,  presenting  tliree  principal  charac- 
ters,— eiythematous  redness,  disappearing 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  exfoliation 
and  gradual  shining  of  the  skin  ;  lastly,  the 
formation  of  a  slight  cicatrix  resembling 
that  of  a  superficial  burn  or  bite,  but  not 
proceeding  to  ulceration.  The  pain  is 
trifling,  and  felt  only  on  toucliing,  after 
violent  exercise,  or  excess  in  drinking.  The 
chosen  seat  of  lupus  is  the  nose,  clieeks, 
chin,  or  more  rarely  the  external  ear  or 
scalp,  or  more  rarely  still  the  neck  and 
hands. 

M.  Cazenave  exhibited  to  the  students 
of  his  clinique  four  examples  of  this  affec- 
tion. 

1.  A  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  tole- 
rably good  constitution,  who  had  ncA'er 
suffered  any  serious  illness,  nor  had  an 
attack  of  syphiUs  ;  he  had  only  had  scabies 
in  his  infancy.  He  had  perceived  during 
the  cold  weatlier  of  last  winter  tliat  several 
considerable-sized  red  spots  appeared  on 
his  left  cheek.  Of  these  spots,  those  wiiich 
remained  were  slightly  punctate,  the  others 
less  characteristic,  and  the  skin  merely 
thin.  Tliis  man  had  only  felt  smarting 
when  exposed  to  heat  or  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  A  man,  aged  tliirty-eight  years,  of  a 
strong  and  robust  habit,  .subject  to  ple- 
thora and  inflanmiatory  disorders,  addicted 
to  spirit-drinking,  exhibited  an  cxtensiTe 
vivid  red  discolom-ation  on  his  two  cheeks, 
lower  lip,  superciliary  arches,  external  ears, 
and  almost  over  the  whole  face ;  the  red- 
ness disappeared  on  pressure  by  the  finger, 
wliicli  produced  puffiness  of  tlie  cellular 
tissue.  The  reddened  surface  presented 
furfuraceous  scales,  and  at  the  margin  of 
the  spots  the  signs  of  cicatrices  of  the  skin. 
Several  similar  papular  appearances  were 
perceptible  on  the  hand. 

3.  A  man,  aged  forty-four  years,  of  a 
healthy  constitution,  having  a  sister  suffer- 
ing under  tlie  eating  form  of  lupus,  had 
perceived  during  the  winters  of  five  or  six 
years  that  the  left  side  of  his  hce  was  the 
seat  of  redness  which  principally  attacked 
the  clieek  and  nostril.  At  the  points  occu- 
pied by  this  redness  one  could  still  per- 
ceive the  traces  of  bite-like  cicatrices. 

4.  A  man,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  who 
had  also  suffered  in  the  same  manner 
during  tlic  winter,  presented  tl'.c  pecu- 
liarity tliat  an  exudation  resembling  the 
secretion  of  acne,  was  observed  to  proceed 
from  the  red  patches. 

M.  Cazenave  offered  the  following  con- 
siderations in  reference  to  the  etiology, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  erythe- 
matous lupus  : — 


ON  THE  CLASS  OF  MEDICAL  LITERATURE  MOST  NISEDED. 
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Wliat  is  the  cause  of  this  fonn  of  hipus  ? 
Ill  the  first  phicc,  it  is  distuiguii^hod  from 
other    forms   with   rognril    to   ago,    since 
these  are  generally  met  with  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  of  ago ;   this  is  seldom  seen 
except  ill' middle  ago  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
or  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  in  males. 
All  hereditary  predisposition  does  not  seem 
so  well  established  as  in  other  forms.    This 
forai  usually  appears  in  the  midst  of  good 
health,  while  tlie  other  form  is  generally 
developed  in  lymphatic  or  strumous  sub- 
jects, altliouirli  persons  are  met  witli  among 
these  who  have  always  enjoyed  good  health. 
The  syphihtie  virus  does  not  seem  to  have 
aiiv  intluence  in  its   development.     With 
reference  to  the  influence  of  spirit  drink- 
ing, M.  Cazonave  stated  that  the  remarks 
of  Samuel  Plurabe  on  the  inlluenco  of  this 
habit  in  tiio  production  of  other  forms  of 
lupus  are  equally  applicable  to  the  erythe- 
matous variety.    Intom])oranco  predisposes 
thereto  by  the  production  of  local  conges- 
.  tions.     At  other  times  it  seems  to  originate 
in  deficiency  of  food.     Most  frequently  it 
is  caused  by  cold. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  does  not 
present   any   serious   difficidties.     It  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  erythema,  m-ticaria, 
psoriasis,    or  pit\Tiasis ;    neither   of  these 
affections,  however,  has  for  its  result  the 
gradual  thinning  of  the  skin,  leaving  the 
superficial  cicatrices  by  which  tliis  is  marked. 
The   treatment  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  moderate  stimidants.     WTiile  the 
disease  is  recent,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
confine  the  treatment   to    the  administra- 
tion of  internal  remedies,  e.g.  to  bitters. 
In   the   chi'onic    state   the   most    suitable 
applications  are  ammoniacal  solutions.     In 
general,  ^I.  Cazenave  observes,  ointments 
suit  less   than  lotions.     The  vapour  bath 
is  of  great  service.     The  benefits  of  inter- 
nal remedies   must  be  waited  for   a  long 
time ;    these  consist   chiefly  of  sudorifics 
and  laxatives. 


(forifgponliciicc. 


OBITUART. 
0?f  the  5th  inst.,  at  IS'o.  28,  Ci-oss  Street, 
Islington,  aged  62,  Kobert  Semple,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Sm-geons, 
for  nearly  40  years  medical  officer  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 

On  the  6th  instant,  at  Richmond,  of 
paralysis,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age, 
James  Barrow  Dodd,  surgeon,  &c.,  late  of 
Stockwell,  Surrey. 

On  the  8th  instant,  deeply  lamented,  L. 
E.  Hooper,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  5,  High  Street, 
Newingtou-butts,  set.  55. 


SIX  PArEns  ON  the  class  of  medical 

LITEKATUEE  MOST  NEEDED  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DAY.  ADDRESSED  TO  MEDICAL 
STrOENTS.  BY  HORACE  DOBELL,  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS. 

No.  V. 

Comparison  of  the  state  of  knoivleilge  and 
of  the  human  intellect  at  the  present  time 
with    their   state  in    the  ^'■philosophical 
period"     concluded — Four    sources     of 
fallacy  to  be  guarded  against  in  making 
this  comparison — The  results   of  such  a 
guarded  comparison. 
The  facts  which  would  be  most  important 
to  the  discovery   of  the  causes  of  disease, 
are  those  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  mor- 
bid anatomy.     I  know  no    better  medium 
through  which  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  these  matters,  than  an  ex- 
amination of  that  possessed  by  Hippocrates 
and  his  cotemporaries,    who   lived   in   the 
"philosophical  period,"  and  therefore  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  which  preceded  it. 
M^I.  Littre  and  Renouard  have  taken  es- 
pecial pains  to  ascertain  this  point,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I   cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  result  of  their  labom-s.     M. 
Renouard  says :  "  Neither  Hippocrates,  nor 
his    descendants,     ever   dissected    human 
bodies ;  the  religious  respect  which  they 
had  for  the  dead,  throughout  Greece,  pre- 
vented it.      It  is  difficidt  to  find  in  their 
writings  even  some  general  idea  of  the  form, 
volume,    and    respective   position    of  the 
principal  viscera.  Osteology  alone  is  treated 
with  any  accuracy  ;  and  this  fact  has  been 
explained  by  a  tradition,  which  says,    that 
the  Asclepiades  of  Cos  presei-ved  in  tlieir 
school  a  human  skeleton  for  the  instruction 
of  their  pupils.    They  had  been  able,  more- 
over, to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  internal 
parts  by  examining  victims,    in   dressing 
wounds  by  which  the  visceral  cavities  had 
been  opened,    and  by  chssecting  animals. 
Such  are,  according  to  the  opinion  of  nearly 
all  historians  and  critics,  the  sources  from 
which  the  members  of  the  Hippocrates  fa- 
mily had  been  able  to  draw  their  anatomical 
knowledge."*     But  M.  Littre  denies  that 
Hippocrates  had  ever  dissected  animals,  or 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  true  skeleton. 
"  Wiysiology,  as  we  understand  it  at  the 
present  day, — that  is  to  say,  that  branch  of 
the  science  of  man  which  is  concerned  in 
describing   the  functions  of  each  organic 
tcxtm-e, — could  not  possibly  make  any  steps 


*  Renouard,  op.  cit. 
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without  being  guided  by  the  lights  of 
anatomj.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore, 
that  we  can  scarcely  find  any  traces  of  it  in 
the  works  of  Hippocrates."* 

Such,  then,  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  knowledge  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology at  the  time  when  men  began  to 
attempt  philosophical  reasoning  in  medical 
science ;  and  it  scarcely  needs  observing 
that  if  tlie  natural  conxiitions  of  parts,  and 
their  functions  during  health,  were  not 
understood,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
changes  of  disease,  and  the  consequent  de- 
viations of  function,  could  be  appreciated  ; 
therefore  morbid  anatomy  must  have  been 
even  less  vmderstood  than  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  healt.li. 

We  liave  to  make  a  comparison  between 
this  state  of  things  and  the  present  condition 
of  knowledge  upon  similar  subjects.  In  the 
first  ])lace  we  observe,  that  while  the  phi- 
losopliical  period  was  only  the  third  in  the 
history  of  medicine,    there  have  been  no 
less    than    five   periods   since    that    time. 
\iTiat.cver  knowledge  has  been  gained  dur- 
ing   these    twenty-one    centuries    has    of 
course  been  added  to  that  possessed  at  the 
epoch  referred  to.     It  is  particularly  to  be 
remembered  that  the  first  part  of  this  time 
was    characterised  by   the    discoveries    of 
Galen  and  his  followers,    and  was  so  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  anatomical  improvements 
as  to  have  gained  the  title  of  the  "anatomical 
period."     And  it  is  well  known  how  much 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  have 
been   studied  in  later  years.      As  I  have 
not  space  for  a  minute  and  lengthy  analysis, 
I  think  I  cannot  adopt  a  more  just  method 
of  comparison,    than    that  of  taking  the 
■works  written  on  the  different  subjects  diu*- 
ing  the  present  age,  and  dm-ing  or  before 
the  "  philosophical  period.  "     What  com- 
parison can  there  be  between  the  anatomical 
works  of  Hippocrates,  or  Herophilus,    or 
Aristotle, and  thoseofCruveilhier, Harrison, 
Quain,    and    others  ?    Or,  in  comparative 
auatouy,  how  shall  we  compare  Aristotle's 
"  Nine  Eooks  on  Animals  "  with  the  works 
of  Hunter,  Muller,  Mai-shaU  Hall,  Paget, 
Todd,  Carpenter,  Baly,  &c.  ?      In  morbid 
anatomy  I  might  refer  to   parts    of    Hip- 
pocrates, but  it  would  be  too  ridicidous  to 
compare  the  writings  of  any  of  the  ancients 
of  that  date  on  this  subject  with  the  modern 
works   upon  the  same, — with  Cruveilhier, 
Carswell,  or  Eokitansky ;    and  still  more 
rifUcidous  to  compare  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  witli  the  yet  luiwritten  knowledge 
of  morbid  anatomy  possessed  in  our  own 
time.     Or  let  us  turn  to  surgei-y.     I  am  at 
a  lose  to  find  any  work  containing  sufficient 
sui'gical  knowledge  to  render  it  worthy  to 
be  compui-ed  with  the  works  on  surgery   of 

*  U)id. 


the  present  day.  What  comparison,  can 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  bear  with 
Cooper's  Dictionary ;  tlie  "  Cyclopjedia  of 
Practical  Medicine ;"  "rEncyclographie  ge- 
nerale  de  la  Medecine;"  or  ^-ith  the  medical 
works  of  Wjvtson,  Laeunec,.Graves,  Latham,. 
&c., — Hippocrates'  "  Airs,  Waters,  and 
Places  "  with  modern  books  on  similar  sub- 
jects ?  Or  the  works  on  clinical  mechcine 
which  were  the  best  of  thosepublished  before 
tlie  christian  era,  how  little  they  will  bear 
compai-ison  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples 
any  further ;  it  must  be  evident  to  those 
who  have  perused  the  works  of  the  ancienta 
and  of  the  moderns,  or  paid  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  that  the  chiference  be* 
tween  tliem  is  unmenae, — is  such  as  woiild, 
be  exjiected  to  be  worked  during  tv^enty 
centuries  :  that  whereas  at  the  time  of  thj& 
philosophical  period  there  were  but  a  few 
weU-attested  facts  in  anatomy^  physiology^ 
and  pathology,  the  amount  of  facts  now 
existing  is  too  large  for  us  to  form  any  just 
cstunatc  of  their  number, — a  number  greater 
tlian  it  is  possible  for  us  to  calcidate  or 
make  use  of  in  their  present  scattered 
condition. 

The  second  element  of  science,  viz., 
ideas — the  inward  effort  of  thought — must 
now  be  considered  :  we  must  examine  the 
comparative  conditions  of  the  human  in- 
tellect at  the  present  and  at  the  "  philo- 
sophical period."  We  cannot,  of  com-se, 
do  this  generally  ;  the  subject  is  too  ex- 
tensive for  the  present  space.  We  must  be 
content  to  confine  our  examination  to  tlie 
state  of  the  intellect  with  respect  to  the 
subject  under  immediate  consideration — 
the  power  of  producing  ideas — and,  as  it 
has  been  before  stated,  of  appropriate  ideas. 
Facts  and  ideas,  or  sense  and  reason, 
are  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another — 
the  one  can  in  no  case  be  a  substitute  for 
the  other,  but  they  are  in  many  eases  in- 
separably connected.  Facts  cannot  exist 
in  the  mind  without  ideas — we  cannot 
become  conscious  of  an  object  of  sense 
without  having  an  idea  of  sensation  ;  there- 
fore, if  every  fact  is  necessarily  connected 
with  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  an  increase  of  facts  is  attended 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  ideas ; 
consequently,  havhig  proved  an  increase  in 
tlicnuniber  of  fact-s  possessed  in  medical  and 
surgicid  subjects,  we  have  also  proved  sm 
increase  in  the  amomit  of  attendant  ideas.. 
But,  altliough  sensation  ia  necessaa'ily  at- 
tended witli  ideas,  ideas  may  be  the  product 
of  the  nund,  indeptmdent  of  sensation. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  tliat  two  period:* 
of  time  being  given,  tlie  one  characterised 
by  a  large  number  of  facts,  the  otlier  by  a 
small  number,  the  period  containing  the 
larger  number   of  facts  may  possess  the 
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sirmllor  niiniber  of  ideas,  luul  also  the  con- 
TprfH.'  of  tliis — the  miiul  bi-iiie;  more  active 
in  the  period  ehuraeterised  by  the  small 
number  of  facts,  tliaii    in  (hat  having;  th*" 
larger  number.     Tlieirfore,  bel'ore  we  can 
decide  whether  ideas  are  more  numerous  in 
the  jiresent  age  than  (hey  were  in  (lie  phi- 
loMijihical,    it  must  be  ascertained  what  is 
the  character  of  the  human  intellect  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  producing  ideas 
indcpenden(  of  sensation.  This  is  a  cpiestion 
of  great  dilliculty,  because  open  to  so  many 
som-ecs    of  fdlacy,  among   wliich  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  : — 1st,    the   great 
difi'erence  between  the  facilities  now  oljered 
of  recorduig  ideas,  and  those  presented  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.       This   is   a 
rci'y  important  consideration,    because  we 
Lave  scarcely  any  other  mode  of  judging 
the  minds  of  the  ancients  than  that  of  ob- 
serving their  works.     These  were  j)roduced 
at  innuense  cost  and  labour  ;  therefore  thej- 
were  more  limited,  and  it  was  more  cUfficult 
for  a  philosopher  to  record  his  ideas  than 
in  the  present  day  :  added  to  this  we  must 
not  forget  how  many  of  the  choicest  works 
of  autliors  who  lived  before  the  year  320 
B.C.,     of  the   very  authors   we   are    now 
considering,  have  been  destroyed.     Tlie  cir- 
cmnstanccs  of  the  case,  then,  dispose  us  to 
attribute  fewer  ideas  to  the  ancients  than 
they  might  have  possessed  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent day  dispose  us  to  appreciate  fully  the 
amount  of  ideas  possessed  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live.     Tliis  source  of  fallacy  must 
be  remembered.    2d,   we  must  observe  that 
■each  age  is  marked  by  some  change  in  the 
cliaracter   of    the    ideas    most    numerous 
in    it  :    there    is    a    partieidar    character 
to   the  ideas  previalent    in    each    period. 
It   will  readily   be    conceived    that   some 
ideas  reqidre  a  much  more  powerful  eflbrt 
of    thought    for    their    production,    some 
an  effort    much    less    powerfid ;  that   the 
degree  of  power  requisite  for  the  production 
of  an  idea  will  coiTespond  to  the  character 
of    the   idea.       The    same   mental  power, 
therefore,  which  would  produce  one  idea  of 
a  certain  character,  might  produce  ten  or 
more  of  some  other,  or  mightnot  besufficient 
to  produce  one  idea  of  a  third  character,  , 
and  in  the  latter  case  would  fail  to  leave 
any  record  of  its    having   existed   at    all.  ' 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  not  only  the  number  I 
of  ideas,  but  the  character  of  those  ideas,  ' 
must  be  ascertained  before  it  can  be  de- 
termined what  capacity   there  was  in  the 
human  intellect  at  any  particular  period  for 
producing  ideas.     I  behcve  that  otn*  know- 
ledge of  the  comparative  amount  of  mental 
effort  necessary  for  the  production  of  ditfe- 
reut  ideas,    is  so  imperfect,  that  tliis  is,  at 
present,  an  unavoidable  source  of  fallacy 
in  oiu-  computation  of  the  condition  of  the 


humaTi  inti'llect  with  respect  toits  capability 
of  producing  ideas  at  any  required  period. 
3.   1 1  appears  to  me  that  there  is  tliis  i'lu-thor 
source  orfaliaev  in  the  present  matter  :  the 
degree  of  mental  power  requii-cd  to  forn.i  a 
new  idea  must   be    far  greater  tiian    that 
needed  to  nnderstand  and  adopt  an  idea  of 
equal    value    already  formed   Ijy   another 
intellect ;  and  tliis  brings  ub  to  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  carefully  between  original 
and  adopted  ideas.      In  proportion  as  we 
tiu*n  to  more  and  more  remote  periods  in 
the  history  of  man,  as  we  approach  nearer 
to    his   first    creation,     out    of  any    given 
number  of  ideas  taken  from  the  general 
mass  the  amoimt  of  original  ideas  wUl  be 
greater ;     therefore,    although    the  whole 
number  of  ideas   possessed  at  any  given 
time  might  be  less  than  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, yet  the  number  of  new  ideas  therein 
might  be  much  greater :  so  that  we  have 
not  only  to  distingiush  the  character  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  degi-ce  of  mental  power  ne- 
cessary to  that  character,  but  also  to  dis- 
tinguish between  original  and  adopted  ideas. 
Again,    I    apprehend    there  is  this  fom*th 
source  of  fallacy.  Whatever  be  that  property 
of  the  human  intellect  wliich  is  necessju'y  to 
the  pro(hiction  of  an  idea,  that  ])roperty, 
the  strength  of  which  determines  the  power 
with  which  ideas  are  formed,  would  seem  to 
be  the  same  that  is  required  for  the  adoption 
of  an  idea  ;  understanding  by  "  adoption  " 
that  the  idea  of  one  mind  be  added  to  the 
possessions  of  another.    I  am  not  pre2:)ared, 
at  present,  to  state  this  as  a  certainty  ;  but 
supposing  it  to  be  the  case,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  power  which  would  be  suffieieut 
to  produce  one  idea  woidd  be  adequate  to 
the  adoption  of  several :  it  is  evident  if  the 
same  power  be  expended  in  the  formation 
as  in  the  adoption  of  ideas,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  human  knowledge  acciimulates — 
as    the    amount    of    ideas    adopted     in- 
creases— there  must  either  be  an  increase 
of  mental  power  or  a  diminished  capacity 
in  each  mmd  for  the  production  of  new 
ideas.     This  source  of  fallacy  would  act  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  those  before  stated, 
while  they  expose  ue  to  the  danger  of  de- 
preciatuig  the  power  of  the  human  intellect 
in   former   days  ;    the   last    circumstances 
mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  dispose  ua 
to  imdervalue  the  power  of  the  human  in- 
tellect in  the  present  day. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
the  relative  power  of  the  mind  to  produce 
ideas  in  different  ages  of  the  world.  Not- 
withptanding,  however,  all  these  difllculties 
and  sources  of  iJaUacy,  I  fh'mly  believe  that 
a  careful  review  of  the  liietory  of  himian 
knowledge,  a  careful  comparison  of  periods, 
is  correct,  in  leading  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  the  present  period,  there  is  a  reiy 
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great  power  of  producing  ideas — a  power 
very  equally  spread  among  civilised  peo- 
ple— much  greater  in  amount  than  that 
possessed  in  the  period  called  "  philo- 
Bophieal."  We  have,  therefore,  an  increased 
amount  of  facts, — an  increased  supply  of 
ideas  r.ttendant  upon  these  facts, — and  an 
incrensed  power  of  creating  new  ideas. 
Hence  we  find  the  two  elements  of  science — 
"facts  and  ideas" — ^.or  sense  and  reason, 
possessed  by  civihzed  man  in  the  present 
age.  One  other  point  in  coimection  with 
this  has  yet  to  be  determined ;  viz.,  how 
far  the  ideas  are  appropriate  to  the  facts — 
how  far  that  which  Prof.  Whewell  con- 
siders to  be  the  chief  cause  of  failm-e  in  the 
Greek  schools  of  philosophy  is  remedied  in 
the  present  day.  Unfortunately  this  is, 
like  the  last,  a  subject  on  which  a  whole 
treatise  might  be  written,  and  yet  leave  the 
question  imperfectly  answered  ;  it  is  one, 
therefore,  almost  iiiipossible  to  treat  in  the 
present  place.  The  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  in  determining  this  matter  would 
be,  to  take  a  certain  nimiber  of  general 
truths — to  observe  every  fact  concerned  in 
the  process  of  their  induction — to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  minds  which  had  re- 
viewed these  facts  with  the  desire  to  reason 
upon  them ;  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
review  taken  by  each  of  these  minds  ;  to 
set  down  all  these  pomts  in  order,  and  to 
place  beside  them  all  the  circimistances 
surrounding  each  individual  at  the  time  his 
mind  was  directed  to  the  facts  in  question  : 
having  done  this  with  a  certain  number  of 
truths  discovered  in  one  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  science,  to  repeat  the  process  with 
a  similar  number  taken  from  each  period, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  history 
down  to  the  present  day.  I  beheve  that 
the  result  of  such  an  examination  of  the 
subject  would  be  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  the  comparative  appropriateness  of  ideas 
to  facts,  in  the  present  and  past  ages. 
This  plan  cannot  be  followed  out  here,  but 
by  adopting  it  I  beheve  that  we  shall  find 
the  ideas  of  the  present  period  are  far  more 
appropriate  to  the  facts  possessed  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  and  this  par- 
ticularly as  relates  to  medical  and  surgical 
subjects.  An  improved  knowledge  of  what 
is  right  necessarily  leads  the  miud  towards 
a  more  correct  idea  of  what  is  wrong  :  thus 
the  important  imjirovements  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  parts  during 
health  must  lead  the  mind  towards  a  more 
correct  idea  ot  what  is  altered  und(!r  con- 
ditions of  disease.  A  knowledge  of  healthy 
actions  must  lead  the  mind  towards  a 
right  course  of  ideas  concerning  deviations 
from  healthy  actions  :  thus  the  late  great 
additions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  j)hysiology 
of  healthy  textm'es  must  render  ideas  con- 
cerning  that   of  unhealthy  textures  more 


appropriate.  A  knowledge  of  the  cii'cum- 
stanccs  under  which  certain  known  processes 
arise,  will  direct  the  miud  to  the  formation 
of  a  more  appropriate  set  of  ideas,  when 
certain  cu'cumstances  are  presented,  and 
it  is  requh-ed  to  know  what  processes  wUl 
coexist  with  them.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  circumstances  attending  a  state  of  health 
in  tJic  body,  with  the  processes  tiien  going 
on,  and  with  their  effects,  will  lead  the 
mind  to  an  appi'opriate  set  of  ideas  when 
it  is  required  to  cUscover  the  cause  of 
changes  in  these  effects.  Therefore,  the 
present  condition  of  knowledge  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  morbid  anatomy,  renders 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  facts  presented 
by  diseases  more  appropriate  than  they 
could  possibly- have  been  when  this  know- 
ledge was  less  complete. 

A  very  prohfic  soui'ce  of  support  to  my 
assertion  tliat  ideas  at  the  present  day  are 
more  appropriate  to  facts  than  they  were 
in  by-gone  ages,  may  be  found  in  an  obser- 
vation of  the  experiments  performed  in 
different  branches  of  scientific  investigation 
at  the  present  and  in  remote  periods. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  experiments  of 
chemists — those  of  Davy,  of  Faraday,  or 
Liebig,  so  well  planned — so  well  directed 
for  the  discovery  of  the  desired  truth,  and 
therefore  suggested  by  such  au  appropriate 
set  of  ideas — compare  these  with  the  vague, 
unreasonable,  and  objectless  experiments  of 
alchemy.  Take  Mechanics,  for  a  second  ex- 
ample :  compare  the  attempts  made  at  the 
present  day,  when  it  is  deshn-d  to  discover 
new  powers,  or  new  a]5pUcation8  of  powers  in 
machinery,  with  the  blundering  attempts  of 
the  ancients  (with  a  few  memorable  excep- 
tions) to  do  the  same  things,  and  we  cau  but 
notice  how  peculiarly  appropriate  the  ideas 
are  to  given  facts  in  the  present  day  :  the 
effect  of  tliis  is  seen  in  the  number  of  new 
applications  and  new  directions  given  to 
mechanical  forces.  I  might  point  to  a  third 
example,  among  Arts  and  Manufactures: 
do  we  not  see  an  evidence  of  appropriateness 
of  idea  in  the  readiness  with  wliich  demands 
are  answered  when  the  discovery  of  any  new 
article  in  these  provuices  is  called  for,  and 
in  tlie  admirably  appropriate  form  in  which 
it  appears,  exactly  suited  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  ?  I  beheve  we  shall  find  no  stronger 
or  more  marked  confirmation  of  the  truth, 
that  facts  in  the  present  age  are  associated 
with  ideas  far  more  appropriate  than  they 
have  ever  boon  in  past  days,  tlian  the  dis- 
appearance of  superstition  from  the  himian 
mind  presents  us  with.  Superstition  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  result  of  the  association  of 
inappropriate  ideas  with  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  and,  as  more  ap- 
propriate ideas  are  formed  in  the  mind, 
superstition  ceases  to  exist.  The  dillerence 
with  respect   to   the  prevalence  of  super- 
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tilioii  ohpervnble  in  tlie  periods  prior  to 
he  "pliilosopliical,"  andin  tluit  (.'poch  itself 
ompared  with  the  ngo  in  which  we  now 
ire,  is  pecuharly  striking. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ABOLITION   OF   RESTRAINT   IN   TlIK 
TREATMENT   OF   TUE    INSANE. 

Sir, — In  a  hitc  nnniber  of  your  vahiable 
journal,  Tou  assort,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  that  "to  Dr.  Charlesworth  is  due 
all  the  credit  of  originality"  in  the  abolition 
of  restraint,  and  that  "  Mr.  Hill  was  simply 
one  of  the  later  associates  of  Dr.  Charles- 
worth,  and  took  his  share  therein  wlien  the 
experiment  was  just  completed." 

Now  as  I  happen  to  i-now  that  this  state- 
ment is  not  correct, — as  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust  to  Mr.  Hill,  and  as  neither 
Mr.  Pierce,  nor  Dr.  Charlesworth,  nor  any 
other  governor  of  the  Asylum,  can  produce, 
fi'om  its  records,  one  single  document  in 
proof  of  this  assertion, — I  hope  you  will 
allow  me,  not  merely  to  assert,  but  to  prove, 
that  your  former  accoimt  (Yol.  xlvi.  page 
417,  Sept.  6th,  1850)  of  the  mtroduetion 
of  non-i-estraint  by  Mr.  E.  Gardiner  Hill, 
is  the  true  one. 

I  was  in  constant  correspondence  wlthMr. 
Hill  at  the  time  when  he  first  announced 
to  the  governors  his  confident  belief  m 
the  practicabihty  of  abohshuig  all  restraint, 
and  when  he  demonstrated  the  sovindness 
of  his  theoi-y,  by  his  complete  success  in 
carrying-  it  ont.  I  was  fully  acquainted 
%vitli  the  surprise  it  occasioned,  with  Dr. 
Charles-worth's  approval  and  support  of  the 
system  and  its  author,  with  the  opposition 
it  called  forth,  the  foul  and  scandalous 
abuse  heaped  upon  Mr.  Hill  by  various 
anonymous  and  other  writers,  and  its  ulti- 
mate triumphover  aU  opposition,  prejudice, 
calumny,  and  niisrcpi'esentation.  I  read 
carefully  all  the  reports  : — I  took  a  lively, — 
I  may  say,  intense  interest  in  the  success 
of  Mr.  Hirrs  "original"  and  "bold  con- 
ception ;"  and  therefore  he,  knowing  this, 
kindly  forsvarded  to  me  a  history  of  all  the 
cases  upon  which  he  founded  his  inductive 
reasoning  ;  and  when  he  published  his  in- 
teresting and  valuable  lecture  on  the  total 
abolition  of  rj>traint,  I  assisted  him, 
(almost  over^he'med  as  he  then  was  with 
the  labours  ard  anxieties  of  his  responsible 
undertaking),  in  preparing  that  lecture  for 
the  press  :  I  therefore  flatter  myself  that  I 
know  as  much  of  the  history  of  "  total 
abolition  of  restraint,"  as  it  occurred  m  the 
Lincoln  Asylum,  as  some  governors  even 
of  years'  standing. 

JBut  I  will  let  doctimmts  tell  the  faithful 
tale: — 

First,  of  tlic  state  of  the  Lincoln  Asy- 


lum, and  the  prosi)ects   of  total  abolition, 
previous  to  Mr.  Iliirs  appointment  in  July 

is;j,j. 

1.  In  July,  in  August,  and  so  lato  as 
Decemlier  2Uth,  ISS-l,  new  and  improved 
instruments  of  restraint  for  day  and  night 
use  were  ordered,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  patients  from  injuring  themselves  with 
them,  "as  they  had  often  done;"  and  mi- 
nute directions  were  given  that  "  they 
shoidd  be  of  the  best  workmanship  and 
polish,"  and  "made  so  as  to  be  locked  by 
one  key,"  "of  which  adnitlicate  should  bo. 
hunq  up  in  each  restraint  room."  (See  Report 
for  1831). 

No  signs  of  abolition  in  1834 ! 

2.  The  eleventh  annual  report,  April  1835, 
states,  that  "  the  object  of  restraint  is  not 
pmhshment  but  security  ;"  and  reconnncnds 
'■'■four  simple  methods,"  as  they  arc  called, 
which  nevertheless  might  occasion  intense 
sidl'ering  if  the  jjaticnts  were  restive  ; — for 
who  can  chain  a  man  or  woman  by  the 
wrist  or  ankle  to  a  bedstead  without  occa- 
sioning suffering,  if  the  patient  should 
struggle  ? 

This  declaration  was  made  by  the  board 
of  the  Lincoln  Asylum  only  threemonths  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Hill's  appointment  as  house- 
surgeon  ;  and  it  proves  that  "  abolition  of 
restraint "  was  not  at  that  time  completed, 
although  Dr.  Charlesworth  was  then,  as 
afterwards,  one  of  the  non-resident  visiting 
physicians.  ' 

3.  Mr.  Hadwen,  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Mr.  Hill,  whom  he  calls  "  the 
author  of  the  brilliant  cbnception  that  re- 
straint is  ndver  necessary,"  goes  fm-ther  than 
this  :  he  tells  us  that  restraint  is  essential, 
not  only  to  security ,  hnt  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  His  words  are  : — "  Restraint 
forms  the  very  basis  and  principle  on  which 
the  sound  treatment  of  lunatics  is  founded. 
The  judicious  and  appropriate  adaptation 
of  the  various  modifications  of  this  power- 
ful means  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  case  of 
insanity,  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the 
curative  rtgime  of  the  scientific  and  rational 
practitioner  ;  in  his  hands  it  is  a  remedial 
agent  of  the  veiy  first  importance ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  about  as  likely  to 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  cure  of  mental 
diseases,  as  that  the  various  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  will  be  altogether  dispensed 
with  in  the  cure  of  the  bodily."  (Mr. 
Hadwcn's  letter  to  the  Times,  Januarj"  25th, 
1841).  He  further  says,  that  "Mr.  HQl's 
curious  and  heterodox  opmion,that  restraint 
is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable,  but 
always  injurious  in  all  cases  of  lunacy  what- 
ever, is  more  remarkable  for  its  rashness 
even  than  its  boldness."  (Mr.  Hadwen's 
letier  to  the  Lancet,  Oct.  1st,  1840.) 

iVIr.  Hadwen,  you  will  observe,  incredu- 
lous as  he  was  witli  respect  to  the  possibility 
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of  carrying  out  the  system,  gives  "  all  the 
credit  of  originality,"  not  to  Dr.  Chaxles- 
worth,  but  to  ]Mr.  Hill. 

4.  Sir  E.  Ff.  Bromhead,  Bart.,  Yice- 
Presideut  of  the  Lincohi  Asylum,  states 
emphatically  that  "Me  governois  never  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  the  extinction  of  re- 
straints ;  they  never  expncted  it ;  not  one  of 
them  deemed  it  possible."  Dr.  Charlesworth 
is  a  governor  ;  so  is  Mr.  Pierce  :  but  neither 
of  them  ever  "  expressed  a  ^vish  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  restraints;"  they  "never  ex- 
pected it ;"  neither  of  them  "  deemed  it 
possible."  So  says  Sir  E.  Ff.  Bromhead — 
and  here  we  have  the  truth.  Hovr,  then, 
coidd  Dr.  Charlesworth  be  the  originator 
of  the  system,  and  Mr.  Hill  only  a  later 
associate  of  his,  when  the  system  itself  did 
not  exist,  and  was  not  thought  of,  until 
Mr.  Hill's  announcement  and  verification 
of  it !  Mr.  Pierce  himself  declares  that  his 
friend  "  Dr.  Charlesworth  was  too  cautious 
and  philosophic  to  assume  sucli  a  result  on 
inadequate  induction  !"  I  need  scarcely  re- 
mark the  singular  mconsistency  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  statements. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Charleswortli  was  only  one 
of  three  non-resident  ])liysicians,  visiting 
the  Asylum,  as  such,  in  monthly  rotation  ; 
and  therefore  lie  could  not  have  originated 
such  a  system,  nor  carried  it  out  practically 
if  he  had  :  "  the  responsibility  could  but 
rest,"  as  Mr.  Pierce  tridy  obsei-ves,  "  witla 
the  resident  officer  •"  i.  e.  the  house-sur- 
geon, who  had  the  practical  management  of 
restraint.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  else 
conlii  work  it  out.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pierce 
admits  the  "  original  idea,"  or  "  guess,"  as 
he  sarcastically  calls  it,  to  be  Mr.  Hill's, 
and  as  Mr.  Hdl  also  "  worked  it  out," 
tlierefore  he  is  the  author  of  the  system. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  regards  this  grand  dis- 
covery, Dr.  Charlesworth  was  an  associate 
of  Mr.  Hill's,  and  (to  his  honour  be  it 
spoken !)  supported  Mr.  Hill  through  all 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  by  the 
weight  of  his  influence  :  as  he  himself  de- 
clared to  Dr.  Granville,  "  he  was  the  greatest 
fi-iend  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  the 
originator  of  it." 

5.  The  system  of  the  Lincohi  Asylum, 
previous  to  Mr  Hill's  appointment,  was  that 
of  "  a  humane  mitigation  of  restraint,  as  far 
as  was  deemed  consistent  with  safety." 
This  was  also  the  system  of  many  other 
Asylums  besides  Lincoln,  but  none  of  them 
dreamt  of  "  total  abolition." 

It  was  "  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  the  courage 
to  broacli  the  original  and  invaluable  idea, 
that  the  use  of  instruments  might  be 
wholly  dispensed  with,"  declares  Sir  E. 
Ff.  Bromhead  ;  and  with  this  tcstunony 
agree  all  the  dociirfents  of  the  Asylum  in 
which   "  non-restraint "  originated. — For 

Secondly,    the  simple  unbiassed  history 


of  the  aboUtion  of  restraint  is  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  years  1837  and  1838, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Charlesworth,  and  signed 
respectively  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  himself  as  the 
chairmen.  It  was  not  therefore  an  ignorant 
or  misguided  set  of  directors,  who  gave  Mr. 
Hill  tlie  credit  of  orignatiug  "non-restraint,' 
but  it  was  assigned  to  him  by  that  very 
physician  upon  whom  Mr.  Pierce  would 
now,  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  tes- 
timony in  1837,  most  willingly  "thrust" 
the  hono'ar.  Why  ? — because  tlie  system 
has  trium])hed  over  all  opposition,  and  by 
the  force  of  its  intrinsic  worth  has  estab- 
lished itself  tlirougliout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Had  it  failed,  no 
Mr.  Pierce  would  have  claimed  it  for  ]Hr. 
Charlesworth.  The  signature  of  1837, 
"  W.  M.  PiEBCE,  Chairman,"  would  hare 
proved  the  "rash"  attempt  to  be  "the 
raving  of  the  theoretic  visionary  "  Mr.  Hdl ; 
and  the  "  cautious  and  philosopiiie  Dr. 
Charlesworth"  would  have  liad  tlie  credit 
of  having  given  the  "Utopian"  system  a 
fair  trial. 

But  it  has  not  failed  :  and  therefore  the 
very  man  who,  at  the  time  of  its  origin, 
attests  by  Ids  signature  that  it  originated 
with  Mr.  Hill,  wno  after  a  lapse  of  14  years, 
attempts  to  "father"  it  upon  Dr.  Charles- 
worth !  And  it  would  appear  by  Dr.  Charles- 
worth's  present  sdence  laider  this  un- 
deserved load  of  honour,  that  he  is  not 
unwilling  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  com- 
pliment of  liis  friend,  if  he  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  Why  else  does  he  not,  as  he  h;i9 
done  before,  lionoiu*ably  disavow  the  claim 
set  up  for  him  by  another  ?  For  though 
Dr.  Charlesworth  is  now  silent  on  the 
matter,— although  he  has  "generously" 
allowed  Mr.  Pierce's  unfounded  assertion 
to  go  forth  to  the  world  uncontradicted, — 
yet  he  has  spoken  out  plauily  enough,  and 
spoken  the  truth !  Let  us  hear  what  he 
said. 

1.  The  Keport  of  1837,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Charlesworth,  and  for  which  he  received 
the  tlianks  of  the  Board,  simply  states  that 
Mr.  Hill  had  expressed  his  belief,  founded 
on  experience  iu  that  house,  "  that  a  total 
abolition  of  restraint  was  practicable,"  and 
that  he  "  had  made  a  striking  advance 
towards  verifying  his  opinion,  by  con- 
ducting the  male,  the  complicated  side  of 
the  house,  vrith  but  a  solitary  instance  of 
such  restraint,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  that  applied  only  to  about  six  houi-s, 
during  his  absence."  This  proves  that  the 
"  bold  conception"  originated  with  Mr. 
Hill;  that  he  verified  liis  tlieory  to  tiie 
satisfaction  of  the  physician  and  other 
governors  ;  and  that  when  he  happened  to 
be  absent,  though  only  for  a  short  time, 
they  could  not  then  carry  on  liis  system 
without  him — they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
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coursfi  to  rPDiraint  again  !     This  report  was  ' 
sigiifd  by  "  W.  M.  PitToe,  C'haii'iniiu."  I 

In  till'  rojiort  of  1838,  Www  is  an  in- 
creased coiitideiioo  declared  iu  the  soundness 
of  IMr.  nill's  views,  which  contldence  the 
experience  of  crerv  subsequent  year  oon- 
firuied.  The  Report  of  1838  was  signed  by 
Ur.  Charlesworth,  and  it  declares  that  "the 
bold  conception  of  pushing  the  mitigation 
of  restraint"  (the  previous  system  of  the 
Lincoln  Asylum),  "  to  the  extent  of  actually 
and  formally  aboUshing  the  practice," 
("total  abohtion,"  or  "  uon-restraint"), 
"  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  due  to  Mr. 
Hill,  the  liouse-surgeon,"  seemed  to  be  jus- 
tified bv  experience  of  its  results  under  Mr. 
llilFs  management ;  one  of  which  results 
was  tliat  suicide  altogether  disappeared  in 
that  institution  ;  uor  lias  one  single  instance 
occurred  since  the  abolition  of  restraint  up 
to  the  present  tune,  I  boheve. 

2.  In  the  attacks  which  were  made  upon 
tlie  svstein,  in  the  Lancet  principally,  by 
difiertnt opponents, it  is  denominated  "Hill's 
system;  "  and  Dr.  Gliarlesworth  rejieatedly 
assisted  Mr.  Hill  in  defending  his  claim  to 
it,  but  never  once  put  in  a  rival  claim 
for  himself. 

3.  On  the  conti-ary.  Dr.  Cliarlesworth 
declared  to  Dr.  Granville  that  he  was  the 
greatest  friend  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  the 
originator  of  it,  And  he  likewise  told  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you, 
that  the  entu-e  absence  of  restraint  which  I 
then  witnessed  in  Lincoln  Asylum  was 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr. 
HUl,  who  had,  as  Dr.  Charlesworth  ex- 
pressed himself  on  another  occasion,  "  cou- 
c&ived  and  effected  results  honourable  to 
himself,  and  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  Board." 
And  still  more  recently  at  Hull,  that  "the 
real  honour  of  introducing  the  system  was 
due  to  Mr.  Hill." 

One  more  testimony  of  Dr.  Chai-lesworth, 
and  I  have  done. 

Exti-act  from  the  Physicians'  Journal, 
18-41,  January  3rd.— "The  bold  position 
taken  by  Mr.  HiU  in  his  publication  on  the 
non-restraint  system,  assuming  tlie  prac- 
ticability of  a  total  abolition  of  instrimiental 
restraint,  was  not  less  sensible  than  sound. 
The  present  house-surgeon  has  taken  a 
similar  position  as  regards  the  nboliticn  of 
soUtury  confinement,  and  I  trust  he  will 
succeed  in  his  object,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  done 
in  his  own .' 

"  Signed,   E.  P.  Chaeleswobth." 

Mr.  Pierce  might  just  as  well  say  that 
Dr.  Charlesworth  was  the  author  of  the 
abolition  of  "■solitary  confinement"  as  of 
the  "  total  abolition  of  instrumental  re- 
straint :"  both  statements  being  equjilly  re- 
pugnant to  historic  testimony. 

I  am  in  possession  of  abundance  of  evi- 
dence on  this  subject,  and  am  prepared  to 


shew  that  Mr.  R.  Gardiner  Hill  did  not 
merely  make  a  "guess,"  as  Mr.  Pierce  now,  in 
direct  contradiction  both  of  himself  and 
Dr.  Charlesworth,  asserts ;  but  that  ho 
practically  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
his  tlieory  by  his  verification  of  it : — that,  ns 
Dr.  Charles'worth  states,  "he  succeeded  in 
/lis  ubjecl ;" — and  that  for  some  time  Lincoln 
was  the  only  Asylum  in  the  world,  where 
restraint  was  altogether,  and  on  principle, 
dispensed  with — and  this  at  the  suggestion, 
and  under  the  management,  of  Mr.  R. 
Gardiner  Hill,  as  house-surgeon.  ^'  The 
practice  of  restraint  and  coercion  has  dis- 
appeared under  his  management."  (Dr. 
Charlesworth). 

"  Eiat  justitia,  ruat  coclum.  "  When,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Pierce's  assertion  that 
Dr.  Charlesworth  was  the  originator  of  non- 
restraint,  (by  which  term  T  mean  not  a  mere 
mitigation,  hut  an  entire  abolition  of  it),  I 
publicly  challenged  Dr.  Charlesworth  to 
come  forward,  and  if  he  Avere  the  author 
of  the  system  to  avow  it  openly  and  man- 
fully, Mr.  Pierce,  not  being  able  to  answer 
ray  arguments,  replied  that  my  challenge 
was  "rude  and  unbecoming  ;"  Dr.  Charles- 
worth, knowing  that  he  was  not  the  author, 
and  that  he  had  both  publicly  and  privately 
declared  that  he  was  not,  but  that  Mr.  Hill 
M'as,  yet  not  having  the  "generosity"  to 
repeat  his  public  disclaimer, — remained 
silent. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  1837  Mr. 
Pierce  attested  that  the  author  of  the  bold 
conception  was  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  not 
merely  made  a  lucky  guess,  but  even  at 
that  early  period  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment had  "  made  a  striking  advance 
towards  verifying  his  opinion."  The  same 
Mr.  Pierce,  who,  it  would  appear,  has  not 
the  proverbial  advantage  of  a  good  memory, 
now  says  that  Dr.  Charlesworth  as  em- 
phatically declared  at  Hull  that  he  was  not. 
Those  whom  Mr.  Pierce  describes  as  the 
"  members  of  a  very  slirewd  profession," 
will  easily  discriminate  for  themselves  where 
the  truth  lies. 

But  they,  and  the  public,  have  already 
pronounced  sentence.  For  not  only  was 
the  controversy  triumphantly  decided  in  the 
Lancet  in  Mr.  Hill's  favour,  but  a  tes- 
timonial is  about  to  be  presented  to  that 
gentleman  as  the  author  and  originator  of 
non-restraint — a  testimonial  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
far  more,  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  men  who  are  competent  judges  of  evi- 
dence, and  whose  names  are  above  all 
suspicion  of  intrigue  or  "  professional 
jealousy." — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  faithful  sei-vant, 

John  Daniel, 
Incumbent  of  East  Ardsley,  near  Wakefield 

East  Ardsley  Parsonage,  October  14,  1851. 
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SECOND    EXAMINATION   FOE    THE    UKGREB 
OF   BACHELOR    OF    MEDICINE. 

Monday,  November  3.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Physiology. 

Examiner,  Prof.  Carpexteb. 

1.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  history 
of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Teeth, 
both  of  the  temporary  and  permanent 
series  ;  point  out  the  analogies  between  its 
successive  stages  and  the  modes  of  denti- 
tion of  tlie  lower  Vertebrata  ;  and  describe 
the  organic  structui'e  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  Dentine,  Enamel,  and 
Cementum. 

2.  Describe  the  principal  forms  under 
which  the  Liver  and  the  Pancreas  present 
themselves  in  the  Animal  series  ;  and  state 
what,  according  to  recent  investigations, 
may  be  considered  as  their  respective  offices 
in  the  operations  of  Digestion  and  Assimi- 
lation. 

3.  Describe  the  movements  of  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal  in  Man,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination  ;  and  point  out 
how  far  these  are  dependent  on  the  Nervous 
System,  or  are  influenced  by  it,  and  how 
far  the  Mind  participates  in  them. 

4.  Describe  the  structure,  chemical  com- 
position, properties,  and  mode  of  develop- 
ment and  repair,  of  the  White  and  Yellow 
Fibrous  Tissues ;  and  give  an  account  of 
their  general  distribution  in  the  Human 
Body,  and  of  the  functions  to  which  they 
are  respectively  subservient. 

5.  Enumerate  the  actions  of  the  different 
Muscles  of  the  Human  Larynx,  and  show 
how  these  are  employed  in  tlic  production 
of  Vocal  dounds,  and  in  the  regulation  of 
the  respiratory  movements  ;  and  state  what 
are  the  respective  functions  of  the  nerves 
by  wliich  they  are  all  supplied,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  results  of  their  section. 

6.  Describe  the  typical  plans  of  the 
Circulation  in  the  Fish  and  in  tlie  Reptile, 
the  mode  in  which  the  one  is  transformed 
into  the  other  in  the  raetamorpliosis  of  the 
Batrachia,  and  the  transitional  forms  wliich 
remain  permanent  in  the  Perennibranchiate 
family  ;  and  state  how  far  any  analogous 
conditions  are  presented  during  the  em- 
bryonic development  of  Man. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

General  Pathology,   General  Therapeutics, 

and  Hygiene. 

Celsus  de  re  Medica. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  aiulDr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Define  what  is  generally  understood 


by  the  term  Atrophy.  Explain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  atrophy  of  organs 
may  take  place,  giving  examples  ia  illus- 
tration. 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  remedies 
employed  as  diuretics.  Explain  the  theory 
of  their  operation,  and  how  their  selection 
in  particular  diseases  should  be  deter- 
mined. 

3.  Describe  the  diiTercut  modes  of 
bathing  employed,  either  with  reference  to 
the  f)reservation  of  health,  or  tlie  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  Specify  the  diseases  in 
which  particular  forms  of  baths  are  bene- 
ficial as  curative  agents,  with  such  precau- 
tions as  it  may  be  necessary  to  obserre  in 
their  application. 

Translate  the  following  passage  into 
EngHsh  :— 

Si  cui  vero  dolere  nervi  solent,  quod  in 
podagra  chiragraye  esse  consuevit,  huic, 
quanti!mi  fieri  potest,  exercendum  id  est 
quod  affectum  est,  objiciendumque  labori 
et  frigori :  nisi  qiiiim  dolor  increvit,  sub 
quo  qiiies  optima  est.  Venus  semper 
inimica  est.  Concoctio,  sicut  in  omnibus 
corporis  affectibus,  necessaria :  cruditas 
enim  id  maxime  Ifedit,  et  quoties  offensum 
corpus  est,  vitiosa  pars  maxime  sciitit. 
Ut  concoctio  auteni  omnibus  ritiis  occurrit, 
sic  rursus  aliis  frigus,  aliis  calor :  quaj 
sequi  quisque  pro  habitu  cor]:)oris  sui  debet. 
Frigus  inimicum  est  seni,  tenui,  Tulneri, 
prrecordiis,  intestinis,  vesica^,  auribus, 
coxis,  scapulis,  naturaKbus,  ossibus,  dcnti- 
bus,  nervis,  vulva?,  cerebro.  Idem  sum- 
mam  cutem  facit  pallidam,  aridani.  duram, 
nigram  :  ex  hoc  hoiTores  tremoresque  nas- 
cuntur.  At  prodestjuvenibus,  et  omnibus 
plenis :  erectiorque  mens  est,  et  melius 
concoquitur,  ubi  frigus  quidem  est,  sed 
cavetur.  Aqua  vero  frigida  infusa,  pra^ter- 
quam  capiti,  etiam  stomacho  prodest :  item 
articulis  doloribusque  qui  sunt  sine  ulcei'i- 
bus  :  item  rubicundis  nimis  homiuibus,  si 
dolore  vacant.  Calor  autem  adjiivat  omnia 
qufe  frigus  infestat ;  item  lippientes,  si  uec 
dolor  nee  lacrymte  sunt ;  nerves  quoque 
qui  contrahuntur,  prrecipueque  ea  idccra 
qua?  ex  frigore  sunt.  Idem  corporis 
colorem  bonum  facit,  urinam  movet.  Si 
nunius  est,  corpus  effeminat,  nervos  emoUit, 
stomachura  solvit.  IMinime  veru  aut  frigus 
aut  calor  tuta  sunt  ubi  subita  insuotis 
sunt :  nam  frigus  lateris  dolores,  aliaque 
vitia ;  frigida  aqua  strumas  excitat.  Calor 
concoctionem  prohibet,  somnura  aufert, 
sudore  digerit,  obnoxium  morbis  pestilen- 
tibus  corpus  efficit. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  4.— .Morning,  10  to  I. 

Surgery. 

Examiners,  Sir  Stephen  IIammick   and 

Mr.  Hodgson. 

1.  Wliat  is   an   ulcer?      Describe   the 
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processes  by  which  ulcers  arc  formed  and 
repaired.  Give  tlio  nniiies  and  elassiliea- 
tiou  of  those  ulcers  whieli  are  found  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  body  ;  describe  the  appear- 
ances and  symptoms  ■which  enable  you  to 
discriminate  between  the  dill'crent  varie- 
ties ;  write  down  the  mode  of  treatment  to 
be  pursued,  both  locally  and  constitu- 
tionally, of  eacli,  whether  in  a  simple  or 
aggravated  form.  You  need  not  enter  on 
■the  management  of  such  as  are  of  a  syphi- 
litic or  cancerous  natm'c. 

2.  What  aye  the  synqitoms  aurl  appear- 
ances attending  a  fracture  of  the  skull 
wliirli  reciuires  the  operation  of  the  tre- 
pliinc,  either  iamicdiately  after  tiie  receipt 
of  the  injury,  or  at  any  subsequent  period  ? 
Give  the  method  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion, with  the  local  and  general  treatment 
of  the  patient  up  to  a  favourable  or  fatal 
issue. 

3.  Describe  the  process  of  ossification 
by  which  the  union  of  a  simple  or  com- 
pound fracture  of  a  cylindrical  bone  is 
accomplislied.  State  the  various  causes 
wlucli  may  not  only  retard,  but  finally 
prevent  the  union,  for  instance,  of  a  simple 
fracture  of  a  thigh-bone,  about  its  middle 
tliird.  Enmnerate  the  dilferent  modes  of 
treatment  which  are  emploj^ed  for  the  cure 
of  ununited  fractures. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Medicine. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Describe  the  morbid  breath  sounds, 
theii'  physical  causes  and  pathological  signi- 
fications. 

2.  Describe  the  pathological  causes  and 
treatment  of  ileus.  When  invagination  of 
a  portion  of  intestine  has  taken  place,  ex- 
plain the  process  by  which  tlie  continiuty 
of  the  canal  is  occasionally  restoi-ed. 

3.  Sketch  the  diagnostic  symptoms 
(general  and  physical)  of  inflammation  as 
it  occurs  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  lung. 

4.  Describe  tlie  diirerent  fonns,  compli- 
cations, and  treatment  of  rheumatism. 

5.  Sketch  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
arachnitis,  delirium  tremens,  febrile  deh- 
rium,  and  mania. 

6.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  tlie  diflerent  forms  of  angina  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  tliroat). 

Wednesday,  Nov.  5.— Morning',  10  to  1. 
•  Midwifery. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Rigbt. 

1.  Enumerate  the  signs  of  the  child's 
^       death  before  and  during  labour. 

2.  What  is  the  treatment  of  labour  where 
the  funis  presents  ? 


3.  Describe  the  treatment  of  luemorrhage 
arising  from  luicontractcd  uterus  after 
labour. 

■t.  Give  the  diagnosis  between  introver- 
sion (during  pregnancy),  inversion,  polypus 
and  prolapsus  uteri. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Forensic  Medicine. 

Examiners,  Prof.  BuANDf:,  Dr.  Pekeiba, 
and  Dr.  KioiJY. 

1.  What  are  the  chemical  peculiarities 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  ?  and 
how  are  stains  of  blood  upon  linen  and 
upon  woollen  clothing  to  be  distingidshed 
from  those  of  red  paint  and  of  other  colour- 
ing matters  ? 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  arsenious  acid 
in  the  arts,  and  of  what  substitutes  does  it 
admit  ?  AVhat  inconvenience  would  ensue 
from  the  entire  prohibition  of  its  sale  ?  If 
necessary  that  tlie  public  should  have  access 
to  it,  under  what  restrictions  should  it  be 
furnished  ? 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid. 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  arsenical  poisoning,  both  acute  and 
chronic. 

5.  A  young  unmarried  woman,  whose 
respectability  is  unquestioned,  has  a  con- 
siderable abdominal  enlargement,  which  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  some  months  : 
it  is  uniformly  firm  and  elastic.  What 
points  of  diagnosis  would  you  endeavour  to 
decide  upon  before  having  recourse  to  exa- 
mination per  vaginam  ? 

6.  W^hat  are  the  evidences  dm'ing  life 
that  a  female  has  been  pregnant  ? 

First  Division. 
Duthoit, Thomas  James,  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Griffith,  Samuel,  King's  College. 
Head,  Edward  A.  H.,  King's  College. 
Jackson,  Edward,  University  College. 
May,  George,  King's  College. 
Monckton,  David  Henry,  King's  College. 
Neale,  Richard,  University  College. 
Odling,  William,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Reynolds,  John  Russell,  University  College. 
Steele,  William  Palmer,  King's  College. 
Stocker,  John  Sherwood,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Thompson,  Heni'y,  University  CoUcge. 

Second  Division. 
Beale,  Lionel  Smith,  King's  College. 
BurcheU,  Peter  L.,  AVestminstcr  Hospital. 
Courtenay,  R.  H.,  Richmond  Hos.,. Dublin. 
Hunt,  Richard,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Kej  worth,  JohnW.,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital* 
Latin,  James  Henry,  King's  College. 
Yaux,  JameSj  King's  College. 
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THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETy  :  IIS 
TIEWS  AXD  OBJECTS.  BY  J.  O.  ll'-WIL- 
LIAM,  M.D.,  R.X.,  E.E  S. 

Whethee  we  look  back  into  the  past  his- 
toiy  of  those  pestilences  by  which,  in 
former  times,  England  has  been  visited,  or 
more  immediately  realise  the  extensive  and 
fatal  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  during 
late  years,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  that 
an  Epidemiological  Society  in  this  couuti-y 
is  only  of  to-day's  creation. 

Without,  however,  dwelling  on  tlie  past, 
I  wo^dd  obsei-ve  as  regards  the  future,  tliat 
a  society  especially  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  epidemic  diseases,  if  properly 
supported  and  eiBciently  managed,  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  marked  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  tlie  right  direction  of  such  mea- 
sures as  may  he  adopted  for  the  promotion 
of  pubhc  health. 

That  the  class  of  diseases  included  in  the 
genei-al  term  "epidemic"  demands  a  dis- 
tinct and  systematic  inquiry,  conducted  in 
a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  spii'it,  is 
a  proposition  that  hardly  needs  being 
ui'ged  at  the  present  day.  If,  however, 
any  argument  for  the  necessity  of  such  an 
investigation  were  wanting,  it  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  emphatic  statements  which  appear  in 
the  remarks  mtroductoi-y  to  the  "  objects" 
of  the  Epidemiological  Society,  when  we 
find  that  "  the  yearly  average  number  of 
deaths  in  England  alone  from  zymotic 
affections,  in  the  five  years  1838 — 1842, 
amounted  to  67,345,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amiual  mortahty  from  aU  specific 
causes ;  whiUt,  as  far  as  Loudon  is  con- 
cerned, the  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in 
1848  amounted  (exclusively  of  tlie  cholera 
deaths  in  that  year)  to  17,634 — a  nimiber 
exceeding  by  3033  the  total  deaths  in  the 
metropohs  from  cholera  dm'ing  the  whole 
of  the  late  epidemic." 

As  having  an  immediate  and  forcible 
bearing  on  tliis  important  question,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  advert  to  the  striking 
and  instructive  results  of  Professor  Chris- 
tison's  elaborate  examination  of  the  deaths 
among  the  assured  of  the  Standard  Life 
Assurance  Office,  during  the  last  five  years. 
I  cannot  too  earnestly  direct  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  the  statements  of  tlie  dis- 
tiiiguislied  Edinburgh  professor,  feeling 
assured  that  they  are  not  mere  su{)posi- 
tions  or  vague  speculations,  but  the  legiti- 
mate conclusions  of  a  cautious  and  patient 
investigation  into  a  large  assemblage  of 
well-ascertained  facts : — 

"The  next  head,  'Deaths  from  Fever, 
Malignant  Ciiolera,  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
other  Epidemic  and  Infectious  Diseases,'  " 
said  the  learned  professor,  "  is  a  nmnerous 
one  in  tliis  list  ;  because,  as  every  one 
knows,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  particular 


have  been  visited  during  the  last  five  years 
by  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  a  much 
worse  one  of  typhus  fever.  Of  291  deaths, 
no  fewer  than  67  have  died  from  diseases  of 
this  class,  and  55  of  them  from  tyjihus  and 
cholera  alone.  These  55  may  be  considered 
m  a  great  measure  as  an  extra  loss ;  for,  in 
aU  probability,  proper  sanitary  measures 
would  have  prevented  them.  This  is  a  very 
impoi'tant  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
all  assurance  companies ;  lor,  contrary  to 
what  has  been  thought  by  many,  typhus 
and  cholera  do  not  seem,  as  in  all  epi- 
demics, to  attack  chiefly  the  feeble  and 
unsound,  so  as  merely  to  cut  oft'  a  little 
sooner  those  who  woidd  perisli  at  any  rate 
at  no  distant  period  by  oi*dinary  diseases  at 
large : — no  less  than  17  out  of  20  deaths 
from  cholera,  and  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion among  those  fi'om  fever,  liave  occurred 
among  what  woidd  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidered by  every  one  as  select  lives. 
Another  serious  consideration  is,  that  most 
deaths  from  these  causes  occur  early  iuhfe, 
and  consequently,  in  general,  very  soon 
after  assurance  is  efieeted."^ 

Hence  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
destructive  course  of  epidemic  and  infec- 
tious diseases  in  this  country  is  one  onward 
and  certain,  not  only  as  observed  in  the 
occasional  sweeping  and  desolating  march  of 
cholera  or  influenza,  but  also  in  the  con- 
stant, although  comparatively  silent,  yet 
far  more  fatal  progress  of  other  diseases,  of 
which  the  public  in  general  hear  but  little. 
When  Professor  Christison  brought  for- 
ward his  unportant  facts  at  the  late  general 
meeting  of  the  Standard  Office,  it  was  well 
observed  by  one  of  thedii-ecfcors  that  "with- 
out the  valuable  aid  of  the  medical  officers 
no  office  could  succeed ;"  and  that  "  unless 
they  did  their  duty  well  and  faithfully,, 
life  assurance  would  be  a  most  precarious 
business."  Another  gentleman,  on  the 
same  occasion,  alluding  to  the  statistical 
results  of  Dr.  Cln-istison,  said — "  When  we 
find  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  20  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  arise  from  epidemic 
disease,  I  think  it  behoves  us  to  give  in- 
creased attention  to  sanitary  subjects  for 
the  future ;  because  we  may  be  certain  that 
tlie  greater  the  progress  made  in  tliat  direc- 
tion, the  more  favourable  will  be  the  results 
of  life  assurance." 

These  observations  are  full  of  practical 
wisdom.  They  bespeak  an  enlai'ged  aaid 
proper  view  of  the  value  of  medical  science 
as  an  clement  in  the  system  of  life  assurance 
—  a  viciT  that  does  not  hmit  the  usefulness 
of  the  medical  officer  to  the  mere  selection 
of  eligible  lives,  but  which  also  recognises 
in  well-directed  sanitary  legislation  a  means 
of  mitigating,  if  not  of  obviating,  those 
evils  which  are  constantly  openUing  to  the 
destruction  of  lumian  life. 
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The  objects  wliieh  the  Epidemiological 
Society  have  in  view  are  briefly  but  coni- 
pi-ehensively  stated  in  the  following  passage 
of  Dr.  Babington's  eloquent  introductory 
address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety m  December  last : — "To  endeavour," 
said  Dr.  Babingtoii,  "  by  the  light  of 
modem  science,  to  review  all  those  causes 
which  result  in  the  numit'estation  and  spread 
of  epidemic  diseases  ;  to  discover  the  cause 
at  present  unknown,  and  investigate  those 
which  are  at  present  ill  understood  ;  to 
collect  togetlier  facts  on  which  scientific 
researches  may  be  securely  based ;  to  re- 
move errors  which  impede  their  progress  ; 
and  thus,  as  fai*  as  we  are  able,  having 
made  ourselves  jicquaiuted  with  the  strong- 
holds of  om'  enemies,  and  their  modes  of 
attack,  to  suggest  those  means  by  which 
tlieir  invasion  may  either  be  prevented,  or, 
if  in  spite  of  our  resistance  they  have 
broken  in  npon  us,  to  seek  how  they  may 
be  most  etiect  ually  combated  and  expelled." 

Four  connnittees  of  this  Society  are  al- 
ready actively  engaged  in  investigating  the 
following  important  subjects  : — 

1.  The  facts  connected  with  small-pox 
and  vaccination. 

2.  The  condition  of  common  lodging- 
houses  as  influencing  the  propagation  and 
spread  of  epidemic  diseases. 

3.  The  epidemic  diseases  prevalent  in 
public  hospitals. 

4.  Epizootic  diseases,  more  especially 
those  affecting  domestic  animals. 

It  is  npon  such  gromids,  and  with  the 
possession  of  such  claims,  that  I  venture 
to  bring  the  Epidemiological  Society  under 
the  notice  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
more  especially  of  those  interested  in  life 
assiu-ance,  and  earnestly  recommend  its 
beneficent  objects  to  their  attention  and 
cordial  support. 

king's  college  hospital. 

On  Friday  last,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
board-room  of  the  above  institution,  in 
Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  From 
the  report  it  appeared  that  up  to  the  close 
of  the  last>  year  no  less  than  175,711 
patients  had  participated  in  the  benefits  of 
the  hospital  since  its  opening,  and  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year 
nearly  20,000  in-  and  out-door  recipients 
had  been  treated.  It  was  stated  that  the 
receipts  had  fallen,  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution — the  committee 
having  no  funds  in  hand  to  meet  the  last 
half-year's  liabilities.  A  hope  having  been 
expressed  that  the  affluent  would  afford 
their  much  needed  co-operation,  the  usual 
routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 


BETURX  OF  XHE  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  ANT> 
MOVEMENT  OF  THE  I'01'Uia.TION  OF  THE 
IIOROUGII  OP  PLYMOUTH,  DURING  THE 
QIAliTER  WHICH  ENDED  ON  THE  30ril 
OF     SKCTEMBER,     1851.  BY     DR.     W. 

HAMILTON. 

Db.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Plymouth,  lias  for- 
wai-ded  to  lis  the  subjoined  interesting 
medical  statistics  regarding  the  borough  m 
which  he  resides.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  example  is  not  rooro  extensively 
followed  by  medical  practitioners. 


(    1850. 

1851.     1 

]  Bir.  ,  Dea. 

Dif. 

Bir.  Dea. 

Dif. 

3» 
59 
49 

146 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

.  133   67 
.  133  84 
.  142  103 

66 
49 
39 

127   89 
135  76 
153  104 

Sum 

.  408 

254 

154 

415  269 

Mean 

.  136 

85 

51 

138  89 

49 

Movement   of   the  population   during    the 
quarter. 

March  31,  ashore 49,673 

in  port 1,014 

at  sea 1,536 

AprU  1,  1851 52,223 

Inci'ease  in  June  quarter  ....        136 

1st  July,  1851 52,359 

Increase  in  July 38 

August 59 

September 49 

Total,  1st  October        52,503 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  has  at  length  begun 
to  rally  after  the  severe  shock  it  sustained 
from  the  invasion  of  cholera  m  1849  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  highly  important  element,  hitherto 
unhappily  neglected,  into  the  enumeration 
of  the  present  year,  no  comparison  can  be 
correctly  made  with  past  years.  We  there- 
fore have  assumed  the  numbers  given  by 
the  Eegistrar-General  in  his  last  report,  as 
a  fresh  starting-point,  distinguishing  the 
different  classes  to  which  the  enumeration 
of  last  March  apphes. 

In  order  to  compare-  the  salubrity  of 
Plymouth  with  six  other  towns,  we  have 
extracted  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  the  particulars  oontaiued  in  the- 
following  tables  for  each  of  the  10  years 
ended  on  the  31st  of  December  in  eatdi. 
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Table  I. 

Mortality  of  each  of  the  undermentioned  towns  for  the  10  years  ended  Zlst  December 

in  each  year. 


Liverpool. 

Manchester     .  Birm- 
1    ingbam. 

Bristol.        Stoke  and 
Stonehouse. 

1      .              ; 
Plymouth.       Exeter.    ; 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

7,556 

7,400 

7,455 

7,625 

7,371 

9,707 

17,284 

10,435 

12,946 

7,505 

5,821 
6,139 
6,263 
5,892 
6,022 
7,809 
9,517 
7,256 
8,213 
6,680 

3,672 
3,578 
3,342 
3,885 
3,604 
4,684 
5,404 
4,658 
3,912 
4,056 

1,895 
1,771 
1.735 
1,846 
1,692 
1,666 
1,809 
1,993 
1,815 
1,850 

955 
1,407 
1,015 
1,080 
1,043 
1,158 
1,279 
1,432 
2,095 
1,137 

730              920     j 
1,141             764 
'    889             635     1 
1,014             802     ! 

857             736     i 

963             841     ! 

944             826     1 
1,284             646     i 
2,003     1         797     t 
1,188     j         702 

Sum 

95,284 

69,612     i    40,825 

18,072 

12,601     j    li,013     :      7,669     | 

Mean   . 

9,528-4 

6,961-2    ,  4,082-5 

1,807-2     1  1,260-1       1,101-3          7669     ; 

1            !            '            1 

Table  II. 

■Comparative  view  of  the  population  and  mean  mortality  of  the  undermentioned  towns, 
with  the  centesimal  proportion  between  the  mean  decennial  mortality  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1851,  and  mean  decennial  population. 


Population  of  the  undermentioned  towns 
according  to  the  enumerations  of— 

Mean 

Annual 

Population. 

Mean 

j\niiual 

Mortality 

for  10  years. 

Centesimal  proportion  of 
mean  mortality  as  mea- 
sured by  the  actual  popu- 
lation of   1851  and   the 
mean  population. 

ISil. 

1851. 

1831. 

Alean  of  10 
years. 

Liver])ool  .     .     . 
Manchester     .     . 
Birmingham  .     . 
Bristol  .... 
Stoke  &  Stonehouse 
Exeter  .... 
Plymouth .     .     . 

223,003 
192,403 
138,215 
64,266 
43,502 
31,312 
36,520 

255,055 
228,437 
173,878 
65,781 
50,153 
32,810 
52,223 

239,029 
210,420 
156,046 
65,023 
46,827 
32,061 
44,371 

9,528-4 
6,961-2 
4,082-5 
1,807-2 
1,260-1 
7G6-9 
1,101-3 

3-74 
3-05 
2-35 
2-75 
2.51 
2-34 
2-11 

3-99 

3-:3i 

2-t32 
2-78 
2-69 
2-39 
2-48 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  smaller  amoimt  of  the 
mean  annual  population  of  Plymouth,  as. 
compared  with  that  of  Stoke  and  Stone- 
house, the  centesimal  mortahty  of  the 
former  fell  short  by  0-21,  or  nearly  one 
quarter  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  latter,  and 
only  exceeded  that  of  Exeter,  where  sani- 
tary improvement  has  been  carried  out  so 
admirably,  by  0-09  per  cent.,  while  it  was 
above  1-5  per  cent,  below  that  of  Liverpool, 
0  83,  or  nearly  1  per  cent,  below  tliat  of 
Manchester,  014  per  cent,  below  that  of 
Birmingham,  and  030  per  cent,  below  that 
of  Bristol. 

MEDICAL   APPOINTMENT. — ESSEX    LUNATIC 
ASYLUMS. 

Dr.   Miller,    of  Chelmsford,   has    been 


appointed  Inspecting  Physician  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylums  of  the  County  of  Essex, 
in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Badeley, 
deceased. 

UNITEESITT   COLLEGE   HOSPITAL. 

The  Coiu-t  of  Assistants  of  the  Grocers 
Company,  on  the  5th  inst.,  voted  the  sum 
of  50/.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  charity. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
NA^tES  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Tluu-sday,  6th  November,  1851 : — 
James  Cornish  Crossing,  Devonport  — 
Wilham  Adams,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 
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CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  STJLPnCRETTT^D 
HYDEOGEX  GAS.  BY  TnEODOEE  S.  BELL, 
M.D.,  LOCISTILLE.,  KY. 

On  Tuesday  the  22(1  of  April,  :\ri-.  irut^h 
Ferguson,  an  old  and  highly  rospoetod 
citizen  of  Louisville,  and  a  German  labourer 
in  his  employment,  were  severely  poisoned 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  and  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  some  interest,  both  in  the 
deadly  character  of  the  poisonous  agent,  and 
the  infrequency  of  poisoning  from  it,  I  pm*- 
pose  to  give  the  details  of  ilr.  Ferguson's 
case,  the  one  in  which  I  was  employed. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  the  Grerman  labourer 
referred  to  above  had  finished  a  pit  along- 
side of  an  old  privy  pit,  and  liis  object  was 
to  empty  the  old  pit  into  the  new  one. 
He  had  made  two  scaffolds  in  the  pit,  one 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  the  other 
about  three  feet.  After  tapping  the  wall  of 
the  old  pit,  the  laboiu-er  threw  into  it  twelve 
buckets  of  water,  in  order  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  mass,  so  as  to  make  it  run 
easily.  This,  however,  increased  the  pres- 
sure, and  forced  out  the  sulphuretted  liy- 
drogen  gas.  About  6  o'clock,  IMessrs. 
Ferguson  and  Atkinson  being  present,  the 
labourer  descended  to  the  lower  platform 
in  the  new  pit,  in  order  to  be  sm'c  that  his 
work  was  accomphshed.  Soon  after 
reaching  the  platform,  he  was  so  over- 
powered by  the  deadly  gas,  that  he  sank 
down,  without  being  able  to  make  any  out- 
ciy.  Mr.  Ferguson  thought  the  man  had 
fainted,  and  remarked  that  he  was  too  old 
and  feeble  to  go  down  mto  the  pit,  but 
added,  that  he  could  not  see  the  poor  fellow 
in  that  situation  without  givmg  him  assist- 
ance. He  accordingly  descended,  unsus- 
picious of  the  noxious  agent  he  was  about  to 
meet.  Mr.  Atkinson  also  partially  descended 
the  ladder,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  turned  deadly 
sick,  and  attempted  to  get  back  to  the 
ladder.  Mr.  Atkinson  reached  out  his 
band  to  assist  him,  but  the  overpowering 
gas  had  performed  its  work  too  effectually, 
and  jMr.  Ferguson  fell,  and  drew  ]\Ir.  At- 
kinson into  the  pit.  The  latter  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  hold  his  breath,  managed 
to  climb  the  ladder,  and  was  tlius  able  to 
give  the  alann.  If  ilr.  A.  had  not  escaped, 
all  three  of  the  victuns  must  have  died,  be- 
cause their  condition  would  have  been  un- 
known pi'obably  for  hours. 

Eopes  were  procured  from  a  neighbouring 
pump-maker,  and  after  a  great  loss  of  time 
the  two  men  were  caught  by  the  hooks,  and 
drawn  up  to  the  ground  apparently  dead. 
I  reached  the  place  soon  after  the  sufferers 
were  dra-\vn  out.     I  found  the  case  in  the 


hands  of  Dr,  Lisle,  and  joined  him  in  the 
treatment.  The  case  presented  a  group  of 
symptoms,  in  which  I  saw  no  gleam  of  hope. 
Tlie  entire  surface  of  the  hotly  was  cold, 
and  aiiparently  dead  :  the  breathing,  if  the. 
spasmixHc  attempts  after  air  that  were 
made  by  the  sufferer  can  properly  be  called 
breathing,  seemed  to  carry  no  air  to  the 
lungs.  Mustard  had  been  applied,  but  it 
produced  no  effect,  and  ammonia  to  the 
nose  gave  no  sign  of  its  presence.  It  wowld 
be  ditlleult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms.  The  skin  was  universally  cold, 
as  cold  as  death  itself  could  make  it  ;  the 
spasmodic  attempts  to  get  air,  already  de- 
scribed; a  pulse  sometimes  manifesting  itself 
in  a  feeble  flutter,  and  at  other  times  alto- 
gether absent  ;  and  this  state  of  things,  per- 
sisted in  fully  for  three  hours,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  sixhours, constituted 
one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  imminent 
danger  I  have  ever  seen. 

Immediately  after  the  men  were  drawn 
from  the  pit,  they  were  taken  to  a  porch  in 
the  street  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
fi-esh  air.  When  I  reached  the  patient,  an 
immense  crowd  was  in  the  street  and  porch, 
and  all  over  the  steps  of  the  latter,  and  it 
was  difUcult  to  secure  the  sufferers  a  supply 
of  air.  The  mustard  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  skin  produced  no^ffect,  and  we  de- 
termined to  remove  our  patient  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  Numbers  of  persons  in  the 
vicinity  offered  their  houses,  and  all  that 
might  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  sufferers, 
and  the  contest  seemed  to  be  who  should 
have  both  the  victims.  We  conveyed  Mr. 
Ferguson  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and 
the  German  was  taken  to  the  opposite  house 
— Jas.  I.  Lemon's. 

The  most  urgent  demand  in  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's case  was  the  removal  of  his  wet 
clothes,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
warm  dry  bed  ;  and  after  that  was  secured, 
all  our  means  were  directed  to  the  rehef  of 
the  asphyxia.  Spasms  now  supervened, 
and  verj'  severe  for  some  time.  We  de- 
cided on  external  applications  of  heat, 
mustard  sinapism,  Granville's  lotion  to  the 
back,  and  injections,  per  rectum,  of  brandy, 
and  in  one  of  them  we  used  a  teaspoonful 
of  cliloroform  in  combination  with  the 
brandy.  About  this  time  Dr.  Lewis  Rogers 
joined  Dr.  Lisle  and  myself  in  the  case. 

From  the  first  of  the  case,  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  apoplexy,  and  as  the  patient 
emerged  fi'om  the  asphyxia,  a  stertorous 
breathing,  a  more  profound  conaa  than  there 
should  have  been  when  the  asjjhyxia  was 
passing  off,  the  condition  of  tlie  pupils,  and 
rigidity  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  jaw,  all  indi- 
cated that  our  worst  apprehensions  were 
about  to  be  realised.  Eut  we  were  prepared, 
and  the  approaching  danger  was  aspromptly 
and  vigorously  .  met  as  the  circumstances 
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•of  the  patient  woiilcl  warrant.  Nothing  was 
done  at  hap-hazarcl,  and  we  patiently  bided 
our  time.  As  the  re-action  began,  cold  ap- 
phcations  were  made  to  the  head  ;  when 
these  failed,  we  resorted  to  leeches  ;  and 
■when  they  iailed  in  doing  all  we  hoped  for 
from  then-  use,  we  administered  three  drops 
of  croton  oil,  apphed  bhstei's  to  the  ankles, 
■wrists  and  back,  an  d  finally  opened  a  vein 
in  the  arm,  and  dr  ew  off  a  quantity  of  the 
blackest  blood  I  ever  saw. 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock,  a.m.  we  re- 
tired from  the  house,  determining  among 
ourselves  that  we  would  wait  several  hours 
for  the  effect  of  the  active  treatment  our 
patient  had  undergone.  The  arrangement 
■was  tliat  I  should  return  to  the  case  at  -4 
o'clock.  I  slept  two  hom-s,  and  then  visited 
the  patient  again,  and  found  oiu*  most  san- 
guine hopes  realized.  The  breatliing  was 
calm,  the  pulse  fidl  and  well  sustamcd,  the 
-extremities  warm,  and  while  I  was  in  the 
room  the  patient  spake  for  the  first  time. 
The  apoplecticsymptoms  were  entirely  gone ; 
the  croton  oil  had  acted  well,  tlie  bhsters 
drew  admirably,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  a  distressing  strangury  manifested 
it-self,  but  it  was  relieved  by  sprinkUng  pow- 
dered camphor  on  one  of  the  bhsters,  and 
by  the  use  of  demulcent  drinks.  We  en- 
joined rest,  and  m  the  afternoon  the  patient 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
daughters. 

Throughout  the  asphyxia  I  noticed  that 
the  left  side  was  much  more  lifeless  than 
the  right,  and  the  bhsters  on  the  riglit  ankle 
and  wrist  proved  to  be  much  sorer  and 
deeper  than  those  of  the  left  ankle  and 
■wrist. 

These  are  the  main  featm-es  of  tliis  in- 
teresting case.  From  the  point  where  I 
drop  the  details  there  was  no  occurrence 
"that  demands  any  special  notice.  The  pa- 
tient rapidly  recovered,  and  on  Friday  was 
able  to  walk  about.  As  in  cases  of  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  in  this  there  is  a  com- 
plete oblitei'ation  of  all  memory  of  the 
matters  immediately  preceding  the  disaster. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  unable  to  remember  that 
he  was  about  the  pit,  and  can  recollect 
not  lung  of  the  descent  and  fall  of  the  Ger- 
man labourer.  But  in  all  other  respects 
his  mind  and  his  memory  are  ns  perfect  as 
«ver  they  were. — Boston  Medical  Journal 
focr-July,  1851. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Meteopoli  s 
Durinff  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  8. 


Births. 

Mnles 770 

Females..  710 


Deaths. 

Males....  484 
Females..  303 

989 


Causes  ok  Death. 

Ai-L  Causes  989 

Specified  Causes 980 

1.  Zymotic  (OT  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Diseases. . . .     242 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 40 

2.  Brain,'  Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   115 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 40 

5.  Lun?s  and  orsrans  of  Respiration  148 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 63 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 11 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  9 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 8 

10.  Skin 1 

11.  Premature  Birth 26 

12.  Old  Ase 33 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 8 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Coid,  &c 40 

The  followinfc  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes  : 

Small-pox 25    Convulsions 41 

.Measles 12  I  Bronchitis   40 

Scarlatina    59    Pneumonia 76 

Hoopino:-coug;h  .. . .  17  i  Phthisis    125 


Dlarrhosa 28 

Cholera 1 

Typhus 56 

Dropsy 17 

Hydrocephalus 24 

Apoplexy 30 

Paralysis 22 


Lun^s   7 

Teething 2 

Stomach  6 

Liver 12 

Childbirth    5 

Uterus 3 


Remarks. — ^The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
23  above  the  averasre  mortality  of  the  45th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29*68 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer"   40" 

Self-registering  do."-   Max.  0-0    Min.20- 

•*  From  12  observations  daily.        *■  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  -l".  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

METEOROLOoicAL.^The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  nearly  2*  below  the  mean  of  the 
month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  E.  S.,  Nottingham.  —  We  agree  with  our 
correspondent  that  the  species  of  esoteric 
quackery  to  which  he  alludes  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  profession.  We  shall  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  expose  it  when  cases  come  before  ns 
in  an  authentic  form. 

Dr.  Inman's  interesting  pathological  communi- 
cation will  have  early  insertion. 

Speculum  Practice. — We  have  received  several 
letters  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  will  be 
published  in  the  following  number. 

Mr.  J.  Stansbury. — We  do  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  reform  of  the  Law  of  Marriage,  and 
have  therefore  no  answer  to  make  to  tlie  appli- 
cation. 

We  are  obliged  to  two  correspondents  for  the 
corrected  proofs  of  the  Proceedinirs  of  the 
Pathological  Society,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
defer  their  insertion  until  next  «eek. 

Mr.  William  Cooper's  letter  in  reference  to  the 
Norwich  case  is  under  consideration.  Jt 
reached  us  too  late  for  the  current  number. 


HonMu  ffleUicai  ^'ajrUf. 
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Lect.  XXYI. 
T\co  cases  nf  chronic  bronchitis — Influence 
of  cold  in  producing  bronchitis — signs 
of  bronchitis — Prolonged  expiration — 
Changes  which  frequent  attacks  of  bron- 
chit's  occasion  in  the  lung — How  these 
changes  are  caused — E»iphi,sema  caused 
bg  bronchitis — Other  causes  of  U — Altera- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  chest,  and  m  the 
respiratory  movements  in  emphysema — 
Second  case  an  example  of  incipient  em- 
physema —  Chronic  irritable  cough  — 
Question  of  tubercular  deposits — Remarks 
on  treatment—  Is  emphysema  curable  ? 

Gentlemkx, — There  are  at  present  in  Rose 
Ward  two  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  ac- 
companied with  more  or  less  of  that  con- 
dition of  huig  to  which  the  name  of  Em- 
physema has  been  apphed.  Both  these  cases 
are  good  examples  of  chi'onic  bronchitis,  and 
each  exhibits  the  eifect  of  this  disease  upon 
the  kings  when  the  patient  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  attacks,  and  when  he  has  had 
the  disease  for  a  short  period. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  baker  of  the 
name  of  Dawson,  eet.  48, — a  man,  hke  many 
of  his  trade,  of  intemperate  h.ibits ;  fre- 
quently exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
tm-e. 

There  is  no  disease  of  the  lungs  so  strik- 
ingly influenced  by  changes  of  temperatm-e 
as  clironic  bronchitis.  The  inhabitants  of 
countries  where  the  climates  are  uniformly 
mild  are  not  subject  to  it ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  those  who  live  in  a  clear,  cold 
atmosphere,  which  preserves  its  tempera- 
ture with  little  or  no  variation,  are  seldom 
affected  by  it.  Thus  a  Canadian  winter, 
cold  though  it  be,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
production  of  bronchitif.  An  uncertain, 
changeable  climate,  like  that  of  England,  is 
that  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  this  disease.  Such 
is  our  variableness  of  temperatiu'e,  that  we 
hare  the  disease  in  simimer  as  well  as  in 
winter ;  but  it  is  during  the  latter  season, 
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when  the  temperat.ure  ia  at  its  lowest,  that 
wo  meet  with  the  most  numerous  examples 
of  it.  Many  persons  are  thus  afflicted 
at  the  connnencemcnt  of  each  successive 
winter,  and  get  what  is  called  a  winter 
cough,  which  either  leaves  them,  or  becomes 
greatly  relieved,  when  the  more  genial  wea- 
ther of  spring  or  summer  arrives.  Tliey 
continue  well  during  the  warm  season,  but 
the  bronchitis  and  the  cougli  again  return 
with  the  return  of  cold  weather.  At  this 
time  of  year*  bronchitis  is  beginning  to 
be  prevalent,  and,  as  the  winter  advances, 
it  will  become  more  so.  You  may  have 
observed  that  within  tlie  last  few  days 
several  cases  of  it  have  been  admitted.  A 
fall  in  the  temperature  is  always  attended, 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases,  as 
you  may  observe  more  strikingly  if  you 
watcli  the  out-patients. 

After  a  patient  has  had  repeated  at- 
tacks of  tliis  kind  ui  tlie  winter,  the 
cough  becomes  habitual  with  hira,  and, 
although  it  will  be  much  less  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter,  it  will  never  leave  him 
completely.  Such  has  been  and  is  tlie  case 
with  our  patient  Dawson :  he  has  been 
subject  to  winter  cough  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Eor  the  first  part  of  this  period  it 
was  confined  to  the  winter,  but  latterly  he 
has  had  it  all  through  the  year.  With 
the  cough  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
dyspncea,  wliich  may  be  aggi-avated  by 
various,  and  even  by  slight  causes.  A  full 
meal,  or  any  indigestible  constituent  of  a 
meal,  whether  full  or  spare,  are  among  the 
most  frequent  of  the  causes  hable  to  excite 
a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea.  Very  often  per- 
sons subject  to  these  frequent  attacks  of 
bronchitis  and  whiter  cough  become  asth- 
matic, or,  in  other  words,  hable  to  severe 
attacks  of  dyspnoea.  Under  the  influence 
of  various  causes,  these  paroxysms  very 
commonly  occur  at  night ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  these  causes  being,  that  tlie  pa- 
tient is  apt  to  go  to  bed  shortly  after  a 
meal,  and  while  the  stomach  is  yet  digesting. 
The  continuance  of  the  cough,  the  constant 
dyspncea,  and  its  occasional  aggravation 
into  a  1  aroxysm  of  asthma,  cause  new 
symptoms  to  show  themselves  as  the  case 
advances,  and  give  rise  to  certain  physical 
I  changes  in  the  lungs  themselves. 

If  we  hsten  to  the  chest  of  a  person 
affected  with  bronchitis  for  the  first  time, 
we  hear  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  crepitation,  wliieh  varies 
in  quantity  and  quality  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  secretion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Thus,  if  the  secretion  be  moist  and 
mucilaginous,  we  shall  hear  large  crepita- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
viscid,  the  crepitation  will  be  small  in  gha- 

*  This  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  month  of 
November. 
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racter.  Tliese  signs,  of  course,  will  be 
heard  in  those  parts  of  the  king  which  are 
chiefly  affected  by  the  bronchitis  ;  but  one 
of  the  features  of  bronchitis  is  its  readiness 
to  affect  both  hmgs,  and  to  affect  them  very 
extensively,  so  that  these  sounds  may  some- 
times be  heasd  all  over  one  or  even  both 
lungs.  In  this  respect  bronchitis  contrasts 
strikingly  with  pneumonia,  for  this  latter 
disease  will  generally  attack  only  part  of  one 
lung,  and  wlien  it  does  attack  two  lungs,  it 
will  affect  only  a  small  portion  of  each. 

You  wiU  find  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Dawson  very  usefid  for  familiarizing  your 
hearing  with  the  sounds  I  have  mentioned. 
When  you  make  him  inspire,  you  hear 
rhonchus,  and  as  the  air  advances  into  the 
bi'onchial  tube,  you  get  sibilus,  and  then 
crepitation.  The  rhonchus  is  heard  in  the 
larger  tubes,  the  sibilus  in  those  somewhat 
smaller,  and  the  crepitation  in  tlie  smallest 
tubes.  In  some  parts  you  may  hear  the 
bronchial  sounds  only  ;  and  beyond  them, 
when  the  patient  inspires  deeply,  you  get 
the  soft  rustling  sound  of  the  expansion  of 
the  terminal  tubes  or  air-cells — tlie  true 
vesicular  breathing.  In  such  parts  of  the 
lung  the  viscid  secretion  has  not  been 
formed  in  the  vesicular  structm-e,  and  the 
morbid  change  is  as  yet  confined  to  the 
tubes  leading  to  it. 

In  a  fii'st  attack  of  bronchitis,  the  lungs 
are  not  altered  in  structure,  or  the  chest  in 
form  ;  but  after  repeated  attacks,  both  are 
affected  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  to  you. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  cases  we 
always  find  that  the  expiratory  sound  is 
more  or  less  jjrolonged  ;  in  some  instances 
a  long  and  somewhat  harsh  wheeze  forms 
the  sound  of  expiration,  which  at  times  is 
as  long  and  even  longer  than  the  in- 
spiratory sound. 

In  the  normal  state  of  respiration  you  know 
that  the  chief  sound  is  that  caused  by  the  in- 
gress of  air  into  the  lungs,  or  the  inspira- 
tory sound,  and  that  the  sound  of  expiration 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
and,  indeed,  in  most  instances  is  inaudible. 
This  is  doubtless  owing  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  with  which  tlie  lung,  by  its 
elastic  reaction,  expels  the  air ;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  due  to  the  great  soft- 
ness of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which  makes 
it  an  imperfect  conductor  of  sound.  When, 
however,  the  bronchial  membrane  is  thick- 
ened by  inflammation,  and  tlie  tubes  nar- 
rowed by  the  same  cause,  and  their  canals 
impeded  by  mucus,  the  air  passes  out  of 
the  lung  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of 
the  obstacle  to  its  exit  which  it  thus  meets 
with.  Moreover,  the  pulmonary  tissue 
around  the  tubes  is  increased  in  density, 
and  becomes,  in  virtue  of  that  increase,  a 
better  conductor  of  sound,  so  that  not  only 
is  the  exit  of  the  air  from  the  lung  much 


retarded,  but  its  outward  passage  is  ren- 
dered much  more  audible. 

Such  are  the  changes  and  physical  signs 
which  we  find  in  the  early  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis. But  when  there  have  been  repeated 
attacks  of  this  disease — and  especially  where 
these  acute  attacks  have  supervened  upon  a 
continuous  chronic  bronchitic  state  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  coin  such  an  adjective)  — 
the  lungs  undergo  very  serious  changes, 
which  interfere  greatly  with  their  functional 
integrity  and  activity.  These  changes  are 
of  various  kinds :  sometimes  one  or  more 
bronchial  tubes  are  obliterated  (as  first,  I 
believe,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stokes),  and  the 
pulmonary  lobule  or  lobules  to  which  they 
lead  collapse  from  the  absence  of  their 
usual  distending  medium,  tlie  air,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  wasted.  The  adjacent 
tubes  and  their  corresponding  air-cells  dilate 
to  receive  more  air,  just  as  the  tubes  of  one 
lung  would  if  the  other  were  compressed  by 
fluid,  but  probably  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree ;  and  thus  we  may  have  in  the  same 
lung  at  parts  a  collapse  and  an  atrophy  of 
portions  of  the  lung,  and  af  other  points 
expansion  and  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
air-tubes  and  air-cells. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  potent 
causes  in  operation  to  promote  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  air-cells  and  tubes.  These  are 
the  disturbed  state  of  breathmg  caused  by 
the  bronchial  irritation,  and  more  especially 
the  difficulty  of  expiration,  and  the  mischief 
done  to  the  tissues  of  the  bronchial  appa- 
ratus by  the  repeated  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion. Thus  the  broncliial  irritation  gives 
rise  to  a  more  or  less  asthmatic  state,  in 
which  the  act  of  inspiration  is  performed 
with  considerable  force,  and  that  in  a  state 
of  lung  which  is  ill  suited  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  in-rushing  air.  Tlie  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes  must,  by 
the  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  be  more  or  less  weak- 
ened. Now  the  most  probable  ofliice  of 
these  fibres  is  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  lung,  and  thereby  to  protect  its 
delicate  tissues  against  undue  pressui'e, 
just  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries 
regulate  the  flow  of  blood  into  them,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  antagonise  the  heart's 
force.  Hence  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  this 
muscular  apparatus  the  bronchial  tubes 
will  yield  under  the  force  of  the  inspired  \J 
air,  and  become  more  or  less  dilated  ;  and 
an  undue  quantity  of  air  will  rush  in  most 
abundantly  at  those  parts  where  the  muscles 
are  weakest,  and  therefore  aflbrd  least  re- 
sistance.* 

Again,  when  the  air  has  accumulated  in 
the   lung,   it   is   with    difficulty  expelled, 

*  Dr.  T.  W.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburph,  who  has 
published  some  admirable  obsfrvations  on  the 
anatomy  of  chronic  bronchitis,  lias  assigned  to 
the  bronchial  muscles  a  deobtlruent  fiuiction,— 
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There  aro  direct  obstacles  to  its  outward 
passage  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tubes,  and  in  the 
accumulation  of  secretion  in  them.  More- 
OTer,  the  expeUing  force  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  reaction  of  the  elastic  tissue,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the 
brondiial  tubes,  and  which  invests  the 
lobules  of  the  lung.  Uut  the  undue  stret(;h- 
ing  to  which  this  tissue  has  been  subjected, 
not  only  from  the  forced  inspmition,  but 
from  the  detention  of  the  air  within  the 
hmgs,  and  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  tubes,  must,  as  the  disease  advances, 
more  or  less  impair  its  elastic  power,  and 
therefore  weaken  the  force  which  takes  the 
most  direct  and  the  largest  share  in  the 
process  of  expiration.  Thus  the  longer 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  more 
frequent  the  attacks,  the  more  serious  will 
be  the  evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 

You  may  readily  gather  from  what  I 
have  already  said  wliat  ai-e  the  altemtions 
in  the  lung  which  clu'onic  bronchitis  tends 
to  produce.  They  are — first,  the  imme- 
diate changes,  and,  secondly,  the  remote 
ones.  The  immediate  changes  are  those 
whirhaffect  the  mucous  membraneand  mus- 
-cnlar  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  well  as 
the  tubes  themselves  ;  such  as  inflamma- 
.tion,  thickening,  altei'ed  secretions — per- 
haps even  ulceration — and  also  more  or  less 
dilatation  of  the  tubes.  The  remote  changes 
are  a  stiU  further  dilatation  of  the  tubes — 
a  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  ;  and  wlien  that 
dilatation  goes  beyond  a  certain  point,  a 
stretching,  and  even  a  rupture  of  many  of  ; 
the  bands  of  elastic  tissue  which  are  found 
in  the  lobules.  This  stretching  of  the 
■bronchial  passages  and  cells  gives  rise  to  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  au'  cells,  which 
exercises  a  vei-y  marked  influence  upon  the  i 
capillary  vessels  of  the  lung,  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Eainey,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The 
expansion  of  the  air-cells  causes  an  exten-  j 
sion  of  the  meshes  of  the  capillai-y  net-work 
distributed  upon  and  within  them ;  and 
the  rupture  of  many  of  the  intersecting 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  causes  obliteration 
of  theii'  blood-vessels.  Thus  the  capillary 
system  of  the  lung  becomes  diminished  in 
its  capacity,  and  thus  is  explained  the  fact 
long  known,  that  emphysematous  lungs 
are  apt  to  be  pale,  and  to  look  as  if  they 
contained  but  little  blood. 

Isow,  the  state  to  which  the  lung  is  thus 

i,  e.  of  expelling:  mucus  or  other  secretion  from 
the  tubes.  Xo  doubt  when  mucus  accumulates 
in  any  large  quautity  in  the  air-tubes,  the  con- 
traction of  these  muscles  will  promote  its  expul- 
•ion  ;  but  this  cannot  be  their  sole,  nor  indeed 
their  principal  office  in  their  ordinary  state  of 
health,  when  the  quantity  of  mucus  to  be  ex- 
pelled is  so  extremely  small.  The  function  as- 
signed them  in  the  text  doubtless  adapts  them 
to  act  as  (leobstruent  agents  when  mucus  ac- 
cumulates. 


brought  by  a  long  continuance  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  is  that  which  we  call  emphy- 
sema, in  whicli  there  is  more  or  less  dila- 
tation of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  air- 
cells,  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the 
area  of  the  capillary  system  belonguig  to 
them. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  however,  is  not  the 
solo  cause  of  emi)hyscma,  although  cer- 
tainly tlie  most  frequent.  That  state  of 
lung  wiU  follow  repeated  attacks  of  asthma  : 
and  it  may  be  caused  by  great  and  pro- 
longed efforts;  ani  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  may  arise  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  exciting  causes,  in  per- 
sons who  have  a  certain  constitutional 
weakness  of  the  lungs  which  may  be  in- 
herited. 

Our  patient,  Dawson,  has  been  so  often 
the  subject  of  attacks  of  bronchitis,  that 
his  lungs  have  passed  into  the  condition 
which  I  have  described.  We  know  this  by 
very  obvious  signs  :  the  whole  chest  is 
unusually  sonorous  on  percussion ;  it  sounds 
almost  as  hollow  as  if  air  were  in  the 
pleural  cavity  ;  even  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  which  is  unusually  dull  on  percus- 
sion, the  percussion-sound  is  quite  clear ; 
the  enlarged  lung  has  come  in  contact 
witli  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  has 
pushed  the  heart  backwards  into  to  the 
che^t,  and  somewhat  toward  the  middle 
line.  It  becomes  rounded,  convex  in 
front  and  convex  behind,  forming  what 
is  called  a  barrel-shaped  chest.  The  inter- 
costal spaces  appear  wider  than  natural, 
there  is  a  great  inter\-al  between  the  ribs, 
and  the  motions  of  the  chest  become  much 
altered.  The  condition  of  Dawson's  chest 
has  been  well  described  by  my  clinical  clerk, 
Mr.  Brown,  in  his  notes  of  the  case, — "  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  much  cUlated,  the 
intercostal  muscles  participate  little  in  the 
act  of  respu-ation,  which  is  performed  prin- 
cipally by  the  diaphragm."  In  extreme 
cases  these  intercostals  become  almost 
powerless  in  consequence  of  the  great 
amount  of  stretching  they  undergo. 

If  you  watch  Dawson  as  he  breathes,  you 
will  perceive  that  his  abdomen  enlarges 
considerably  at  every  inspiration,  and  that 
tliere  is  a  general  heaving  of  the  chest ;  but 
if  you  look  to  a  single  intercostal  space, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  muscles  are 
almost  motionless,  and  that  the  ribs  ap- 
proximate but  slightly  to  each  other. 

The  bidging  of  the  abdomen  in 
inspiration  is  due  to  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which,  at  nil  times  the  most  power- 
ful muscle  of  inspiration,  in  tliese  cases  is 
more  especially  so,  as  it  is  in  its  vertical 
diameter  that  the  chest  most  readily  admits 
of  expansion.  The  other  muscles  of  nispira- 
tion,  such  as  the  trapezii,  sterno-mastoidei, 
scaleni,  &c.  are,  it  is  true,  in  active  and  at 
times  even  violent  exercise  ;  but  from  the 
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already  enlarged  state  of  the  chest  both  in 
the  transverse  and  antero-posterior  direc- 
tions, they  can  effectbut  iittle.  Knowing  the 
special  importance  of  t  lie  diaplu'agna  in  such 
.cases  as  these,  you  will  understand  liow  any- 
■tliiug  which  interferes  with  this  descent  of 
■the  diaphragm  will  necessarily  produce  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing.  Thus,  a  full  stomach 
will  in  this  manner  cause  dyspnoea,  purely 
from  a  niechamcal  cause.  The  descent  of 
the  diaphragm  is  impeded,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  chest  is  thus  diminished.  Hence 
patients  suffering  under  this  malady  ouglit 
to  be  cautioned  against  catuig  a  full  or 
hearty  meal — tlie  injurious  tendency  of 
which  ought  to  be  explained  to  them — and 
they  should  be  instructed  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  their  food. 

Another  highly  interesting  mark  of  the 
emphysematous  condition  of  the  lungs,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  partial  displacement  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  dilatation  of  its  right 
cavities.  The  heart  is  pushed  towards  the 
median  plane  by  the  enlai-ged  left  lung,  and 
in  well-mai'ked  cases  it  is  invariably  felt 
beating  in  the  scrobieulus  cordis,  where  also 
its  sounds  are  best  heard.  I  take  it  that 
this  displacement  and  change  of  form  of 
the  heart  is  pathognomonic  of  emphysema 
of  the  left  lung.  I  know  of  no  other  state 
capable  of  producing  both  the  change  of 
place  and  that  of  form  :  air  or  fluid  in  the 
pleural  cavity  may  dislocate  the  heart,  but 
will  not  cause  the  riglit  ventricle  to  become 
dUated.  AVith  Dawson,  you  may  feel  the 
heart  distinctly  in  the  scrobieulus  cordis, 
and  there,  as  well  as  at  a  point  midway 
between  it  and  the  nipple,  the  heart  sounds 
are  very  plainly  audible  ;  but  if  you  place 
the  stethoscope  beneath  the  nipple  over 
the  normal  po.^ition  of  tlie  apex,  you  will 
either  not  hear  the  heart  at  all,  or  you 
vrill  hear  it  only  faintly  and  as  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

We  have  thus  in  Dawson  a  good  exam- 
ple of  chronic  bronchitis  in  its  most  aggra- 
vated form,  and  of  the  direful  consequences 
of  that  disease.  His  expectoration,  which 
was  at  first  difficult  of  excretion  and  viscid, 
has  now  become  excessive,  and  much  more 
liquid  ;  it  is  purulent,  and  there  is  danger 
that  if  so  great  a  discharge  continue  it 
may  run  liim  down,  and  he  may  pass  into 
hectic,  and  into  the  condition  which  has 
been  called  broncliial  phthisis.  AMth  a  view 
to  check  this  discharge  I  have  ordei-ed  him 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  gi'ain-doses  tiiree  times 
a  da}',  which  I  have  often  seen  usefnl  in 
checking  this  excessive  bronchial  secretion. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  allowed  six  ounces 
of  vine  daily,  and  a  liberal  diet. 

The  prognosis  in  the  case  is  favourable  as 
to  the  result  of  the  present  attack,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  sooner  or 
later  he  will  fall  a  victim  to  this  disease. 


The  second  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  i& 
that  of  a  man  named  Grardner.  You  will 
do  well  to  contrast  the  symjjtoms  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  this  man  with  those  of 
Da-wson.  -Gardner  is  a  much  younger  man, 
being  only  thirty-four.  The  disease  has 
been  of  much  shorter  duration,  and  the 
mischief  as  yet  done  to  the  lung  is  Tery 
shght.  We  can,  however,  observe  many  of 
thechanges  which  I  described  in  their  ag- 
gravated form  in  Dawson's  case,  in  an  early 
stage  in  this  patient. 

It  appears  from  the  history,  that  it  was 
only  three  years  ago  when  he  first  became 
troubled  with  winter  cough,  which  became 
less  in  summer,  but  did  not  leave  him. 
Tlie  paroxysms  were  extremely  violent  ;  so 
much  so  that  sometimes  a  fit  of  coughing 
woidd  continue  for  a  fidl  hour.  The  chest 
is  dilated,  but  to  a  less  extent  tlian  in  the 
case  of  Dawson,  and  there  is,  in  a  diminished 
degree,  much  the  same  character  of  move- 
ment of  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen  swells 
out  at  each  inspiration.  The  heart  is  be- 
ginning to  change  its  place,  it  is  heard 
midway  between  its  natural  situation  and 
the  scrobieulus ;  vesicular  breathing  is 
quite  audible,  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
considerable  roughness,  and  there  is  pro- 
longed expiratory  murmur  arising  from  the 
somewhat  increased  density  of  the  lung,  and 
perliaps  from  a  degree  of  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
But  what  is  most  remarkable  and  serious 
in  the  case  of  Gardner,  is  tlie  violent  irri- 
tative cough,  without  proportionate  expec- 
toration. This  leads  me  to  fear  that  there 
is  something  more  in  his  case  tlian  simple 
bronchitis,  and  I  have  repeatedly  examined 
him  with  a  view  to  find  out  if  tubercles 
exist.  But  we  can  get  no  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  presence.  There  is  some 
dulness  on  percussion  beneath  the  nght 
clavicle,  and  some  crepitation  there  ;  and  on 
the  whole  there  is  more  ci-epitation  and 
roughness  of  breathing  on  the  right  than 
ou  the  left  side  ;  the  sound  of  the  voice  is 
a  little  more  resonant  under  the  right  than 
under  the  left  clavicle.  These  are  unfa- 
vourable signs,  and  their  import  is  rendered 
still  more  unfavourable  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  withui  the  last  few  months  spat  blood 
in  small  quantities.  He  emaciates  decid- 
edly, and  has  profuse  night  sweats. 

We  must  watch  this  man  closely,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  any  tubercidar  ten- 
dency. Various  means  and  api)liances 
have  been  ti*ied  for  the  relief  to  his  cough, 
but  without  any  .decided  or  permanent 
effect — an  additional  ground  for  suspecting 
that  some  ])orinanent  irritating  cause  is 
prolonging  his  cough.  Among  other  means 
I  gave  him  one  night  an  emetic  of  ipeca- 
cuan  and  zinc;  it  caused  free  vomiting,  and 
he  felt  his  chest  freer  the  next  day  or  two, 
but  that  slight  improvement  speedily  die- 
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appeared.  On  aiioUier  occasion  I  made 
liiiu  inhale  cautiously'  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
rolbriu  uud  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  but 
with  uiih"  verv  temporary  benefit. 

I  shall  refer  to  this  ease  again,  after  a 
loiigci"  sqicurn  of  the  patient  in  the  hu.spital 
mav  have  thro^Ti  more  light  upon  the  re;d 
natmr  of  his  tjymptoins.  Meanwhile  we 
may  properly  look  upon  it  as  a  cajse  of  bron- 
chitis, with  ineijiient  emphysem-i,  of  wliieli 
the  exciting  cause  remains  to  be  diseoveivd. 

Kow-  let  nie  oondade  this  lecture  with 
some  remarks  oq  the  treatment  of  bi'on- 
chitis  and  ein})]iyseuia.  In  both  the  acute 
aud  chronic  forms  of  bronchitis  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedies  is  couutw-irritation. 
This  I  employ  very  freely  in  these  eases,  not 
so  much  by  blisters  as  by  turpentine  or  mus- 
tard, and  there  is  this  great  advantage  in 
tliis  mode  of  counter-irritation,  tliat  you 
can  apply  it  fivquontly  and  at  short  inter- 
Tals,  and  moreover  it  is  unmediate  in  its 
efi'ects,  whereas  a  blister  takes  several 
hours  to  produce  vesication,  and  it  cannot 
be  speedily  rea]5plied.  Dry  cupping  is  also 
a  useful  form  of  counter  ii-ritation,  and  very 
appliciible  to  such  cases  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Generally  speaking,  patients  lalwurmg 
mider  bronchitis,  and  especially  those  who 
liave  had  many  attacks,  are  not  very 
tolerant  of  a  dejjletuig  or  depressing  treat- 
ment. General  bleeding  by  venesection  is, 
iu  many  instances,  highly  dangerous  ;  topi- 
cal bleeding  is  borne  better;  when  tried, only 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  should  be  taken. 

Tlic  medicines  most  apphcable  to  these 
cases  are  those  which  produce  a  free  dia- 
phoresis, andexpectorants,  sometimes  seda- 
tives. ^^"hell  the  expectoration  is  viscid 
and  sticks  to  the  tubes  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  of  dislodgement,  great  benefit  often 
results  from  the  cautious  use  of  tiu-tarized 
autiiu>ouy  iii  small  doses  :  but  this  must  be 
used  only  for  a  very  short  time,  as  it  tends 
to  produce  a  profuse  watery  expectoi-ation, 
and  very  much  to  weaken  the  patient  :  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  very  viscid  character 
of  the  expectoration  is  overcome,  it  should 
be  given  up. 

When  you  wish  to  promote  expectoration 
without  causing  any  undue  increase  hi  tlie 
qiiautity  of  secretion,  you  w  ill  find  notliing 
better  than  ammonia.  In  bronchial 
catarrhs,  if  there  be  fever,  it  may  be  given 
freely  with  the  liquor  ammouiie  acetatis, 
and  you  thus  get  a  copious  diaphoi-esis 
also.  I  am  also  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
cWoric  ether  pretty  fi-eely  in  bronchial 
attacks,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with 
-ammonia.  It  is  a  valuable  stimulating 
expectorant,  and  has  somesedative  influence 
likewise:  if  not  given  in  too  large  a  dose 
it  is  an  agreeable  medicine  to  take,  and 
forms  a   pleasant  ingredient    of  a  cough 


mixture.  The  decoction  of  the  jKjIygala 
semjga  is  much  lauded  for  its  influence  on 
bronchial  afl'ections;  I  have  given  it  \ay 
fi'eely,  and,  except  for  its  unplea.sant  tot^te, 
can  find  no  fault  witb  it,  nor  (;iin  I  bestow 
upon  it  any  very   strong  encomiums. 

With  tlic  use  of  sedatives  you  require 
caution,  especially  witli  opium.  Couiuna; 
hyoscyanuis,  hop,  &xi.,  are  well  borne  on 
the  whole  ;  but  notliing  relieves  irritable 
cough  so  effectually  as  opium :  yet,  when 
there  is  much  bronchial  congestion,  you 
will  beware  of  using  it  too  freely,  a«  it  un- 
questionably tends  to  increiise  that  and  to 
endanger  Hk'  life  of  the  patient.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  expectoration  is  free  or 
too  profuse,  a  moderate  dose  of  opium 
often  exercises  the  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence, procures  sleep,  moderates  expectora- 
tion, and  relieves  the  cough.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  old  paregoric  ehxir,  modernised 
into  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  is 
hkely  to  last  even  through  tliese  days  of 
scepticism. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be  sweats  (as  was  the  case 
with  Gardner),  tonics  are  useful,  and  some- 
times astringents  containing  tannin,  or  even 
the  tannic  or  galUc  acid.  The  last-named 
drug  was  used  in  Gardner's  case,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  exercised  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence in  reducing  the  sweats.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  acids  iswelltnown  in  such  cases, 
aud  I  have  several  times  seen  great  benefit 
from  the  use  of  iron. 

Bronchitis  is  much  mfluenced  in  its  seve- 
rity and  duration  by 'a'a/Ae*(.v,  and  tlierefore, 
in  treating  cases  of  that  disease,  you  should 
keep  in  view  the  diathesis  of  your  patient. 
Is  he  of  a  nervous  temperament  ?  Is  he 
strumous  or  tubercular?  Is  he  gouty? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  ought  very 
much  to  influence  yoiu*  practice.  It 
must  be  borne  in  inind,  too,  that  even 
the  modification  of  general  nutrition 
which  results  from  the  stjphilitic  taint 
is  apt  to  render  broncliitis  obstinate 
in  its  resistance  to  remedies.  In  aU 
the  cases  beware  of  being  too  antiphlo- 
gistic ;  iu  the  nervous  cases,  esiiecially 
wlien  there  is  asthmatic  tendency,  do  not 
let  your  patient  get  too  much  into  the 
codcUing  system  :  feed  him  carefully — that 
is,  give  liim  a  food  easily  appropriated, 
but  always  hi  small  quantities  at  each 
time  of  feeding.  In  these  cases  the  ex- 
tirnal  use  of  cold  water  has  often  a  good 
effect  in  bracing  the  system  and  sti'eng^- 
ening  the  nerves.  When  the  diathesis  is 
tubercular,  it  is  plain  that  reducing  means 
are  inapplicable,  and  that  you  must  do  all 
vou  can  to  build  up  ;  and  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  tonics  are  most  applicable. 
When  the  patient  is  gouty,  attention  to 
diet  and  regimen — to  hygienic  means — is 
above  all  things  necessary. 
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You  will  ask  me,  can  anything  be  done 
for  the  emphysematous  condition  ?  Much 
depends  upon  tlie  extent  to  which  the  dis- 
ease has  gone.  In  such  a  case  as  Dawson's, 
when  the  lung  in  many  situations  is  greatly 
altered  in  its  structure,  the  fibrous  bands 
stretched  to  their  utmost  limits,  the  tubes 
dilated,  many  of  the  septa  ruptured,  the 
capillary  plexuses  altered  in  their  arrange- 
ment, and  when,  perhaps,  some  of  that  fatty 
degeneration  has  taken  place  which  has  lately 
been  described  by  Mr.  Kainey,  it  cannot  beex- 
pected  that  any  restoration  of  the  pulmonary 
structure  can  take  place.  But  much  may  be 
done  to  prevent  extension  of  mischief  by 
limiting  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
attacks  of  bronchitis.  In  a  case,  however,  like 
Gardner's,  in  which  the  emphysema  seemsto 
have  gone  no  farther  than  a  simple  dilata- 
tion of  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes  and 
air-cells,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bronchial  irri- 
tation would  lead  to  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Imigs  to  their  natural  condi- 
tion. 
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The  first  part  of  a  work,  entitled 
"  Illustrations  and  Enquiries  relating 
to  Mesmerism,"  was  published  in  1N4'.). 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  lleverend  Dr. 
Maitland,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  This  learned 
divine  appears  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
asserted  facts  of  clairvoyance,  and  he  is 
very  logically,  on  an  assumption  of  facts, 
puzzled  what  to  make  of  this  power  : 
whether  it  be  compatible  with  true  l)hy- 
siology,  and  with  the  ordinary  well- 
known  human  faculties.  Dr.  ^laitland 
does  not  affect  physiology.  He  is  a 
divine;  and  he  turns  with  an  anxious 
inquiry  to  the  physiologist,  as  to  the 
natural  possibility  of  a  human  being 
performing  the  feats  whicli  are  called 
clairvoyance  ? 

Is  clairvoyance  a  natural  power? 
Physiology  says  no— clairvoyance  is  not 
a  "  power  which  belongs  naturally  to 
man,  or  to  one  man  in  a  given  number." 

It's  marvellous  stories  are  not  founded 
on  physical  truth.     Many   have  been 


shown  to  be  the  fabrications  of  wilful 
liars  ;  and  as  they  are  all  tales  of 
tiie  same  silly  character,  are  we  called 
upon  to  ferret  out  every  fresh  delin- 
quent? The  assertion  of  p%sica/  im- 
possibility applies  to  all  cases  wherein 
tlie  performer  is  declared  to  see  beyond 
the  spliere  of  natural  vision :  whether 
the  asserted  object  be  in  the  same 
house,  or  village,  or  county,  or  couutiy  ; 
or  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere.  The  divines 
may  rest  assured  that,  if  any  of  these 
sights  be  real,  whether  of  the  contents 
ol'  pockets,  or  of  the  forests  of  America, 
they  are  supernatural. 

Mesmerizers  have  elicited  from  the 
recesses  of  nature  no  new  things.  "  The 
lesser  phenomena."  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  witnessed  in  all  ages,  in  the 
course  of  nervous  maladies.  Hysteria, 
hypocliondriasis,  oneirodynia,  somnam- 
bulism, catalepsy,  have  displayed  the 
mesmeric  symi)toms.  The  difference  is, 
that  they  have  arisen  spontaneously, 
while  mesmerism  induces  them. 

But  clairvoyance— olearseeing — is  of 
the  greater  or  higher  phenomena,  and 
can,  IF  real,  have  nothing  natural 
about  it. 

The  wretched  stuff"  which  is  contained 
in  the  pages  of  the  Zoist,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  I  should  feel  degraded  to  pick 
to  pieces.  I  am  sure  that  the  tales  are 
not  worthy  of  refutation,  scarcely  a 
sneer;  and  how  even  so  laborious  a 
student  as  he  must  be,  can  have  the 
patience  to  copy  ita  absurd  stories,  it 
is  hard  to  explain.  Not  one  of  the 
cases  of  clairvoyance  ever  published 
comes  free  froui  a  character  of  imposture, 
or  lucky  guess,  or  self-deception,  or  in- 
sanity. 13ut  lucky  guess  is  imposture. 
For  tlie  pretension  to  see  what  is  only 
guessed,  even  if  the  guess  be  right,  is 
culpable  imposture.  It  is  no  light 
crime  to  pretend  to  miraculous  power. 
The  stern  decree  of  physiology  is,  that 
people  cannot  see  but  with  their  eyes  ; 
hear,  but  with  their  ears  ;  taste,  smell, 
feel,  but  with  the  appropriate  organs. 
We,  physiologists,  can  render  no 
assistance  to  the  dubitant  or  distressed 
divine.  We  deny  the  facts.  The  theo- 
logians must  decide,  if  they  admit  the 
facts,  whether,  being  supernatural,  they 
are  illustrations  of  evil  or  holy  agency. 
We  have  done  witli  the  business ;  except 
we  choose  to  utter  tlio  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  our  lai/  sentiments 
about  the  supernatural,  or  magical,  bibli- 
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cal  subjects,  which  the  clergy  are  bound 
otficialiy  to  deal  with.  If  the  facts  were 
true,  wo  should  have  tlie  being  whom 
•we  "  dread  to  uaino"  ordering  or  per- 
initting  miracles  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  imbecile  men  and  silly  girls;  mira- 
cles performed  by  hysterical  young 
women  and  pubescent  lads  !  Petty  tricks 
enacted  of  ])eeping  into  paper  boxes,  into 
walnut  shells,  into  jacket-pockets  ! 

(Tales)  an  gloria  magfna 
Insidias  homini  composuisse  Deum  ? 

It  is  for  the  divines  to  discuss,  whether 
jugglery,  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
perilous,  is  identical  witli  thenuigical  arts 
of  ancient  days;  if  they  believe  the  facts. 
If  a  minx  in  London  could  see  into  a 
shop  iu  New  York, — or  a  young  scape- 
grace in  Paris  could  view  the  study  of 
an  Essex  clergyman,  these  personages 
depreciate  the  miracles  of  revelation 
wrought  for  the  grandest  purj)0ses 
whicii  immortal  souls  can  recognise. 
They  who  cannot  distinguish  the  dreams 
of  the  hysterical,  the  colloquies  of  the 
somnambulist,  the  impositions  of  the 
designing,  from  true  miracles,  are  in  | 
some  danger  of  going  whither  certain 
pert,  self-sufficient  mesmerists  have 
already  gone,  —  into  infidelity  and 
atheism. 

If  ])hysiologists  could  once  believe 
that  clairvoyance  really  existed,  tiiey — 
the  Christian  portion  at  least — must 
also  believe  in  diabolic,  not  celestial 
agency,  iu  the  matter.  For  mesmerism 
is  chargeable  with  many  bad  results,  as 
its  history,  especially  on  the  Continent, 
has  shown — lasciviousness,  seduction, 
infidelity.  The  trial  of  the  mesmeris- 
ing pliysician  at  Berlin, — did  it  not 
establish  seduction?  did  it  not  esta- 
blish in  many  minds  nuu'der — that  is, 
successful  attempt  to  produce  abortion? 
A  re})ort  of  this  melancholy  business 
may  be  found  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  1841,  page  57.  If  Dr.  M.  has  never 
seen  this,  the  probability  is,  that  lie  has 
only  perused  the  Zoist,  and  such  par- 
tisan works,  and  that  he  does  not  even 
know  tiiat  Messieurs  Alexis  and  Mar- 
cillet  fled  from  Loudon  and  the  cross- 
examination,  that  is,  crucial  experiments 
of  ])r.  Forbes.  The  clergyman  who 
resides  "  north-east  of  London,"  should 
learn  that  tliese  gentlemen  are  not 
unacquainted  with  English  ground. 
They  have  travelled  beyond  Paris. 

But,  we  ask  the  believing  divines, 
those  who  credit  clairvoyance,  whether 


it  is  probable  that    the    supernatural 

plienoinena  imply  moral  security  and 
heavenly  interference,  wlien  M(!smer 
liinisi'lf  began  with  the  voluptuous 
and  the  carnal  ? 

"  Persons  of  both  sexes  flocked  to 
Mesnier,  to  feel  or  witness  the  strongest 
emotions.  'J"he  desire  of  varying  the 
worn-out  stimvdants  of  this  sensual 
capital"  (Paris),  "  in  its  most  depraved 
era,  lilled  his  halls  with  youth,  beauty, 
fashion.  Youtlis,  remarkable  for  manly 
symmcti'y,  were  the  chosen  as.sistants. 
They  were  employed  in  making  trac- 
tions on  tlie  body,  and  for  hours 
together,  in  compressing  and  kneading 
the  liypoyastre  with  the  open  hand, — 
delicious  airs  were  poured  forth,  and 
everything  was  resorted  to  which  could 
excite  the  senses  and  the  nerves.  Ex- 
travagant bursts  of  sympathy  between 
])ersons  hitherto  unknown  to  each 
other  seemed  to  threaten  to  level  the 
wholesome  distinctions  of  society.. 
^lesmer  seemed  to  move  like  a  super- 
natural being  amid  the  contorted  bac- 
chantes. 

"The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  were  commanded 
to  investigate.  All  the  Commissioners 
united  iu  drawing  up  a  secret  report 
for  the  king  alone,  which  was  subse- 
quently i»ublished,  stating  the  danger 
of  mesmerism  as  to  morals  ;  a  danger, 
which,  according  to  Mesmer's  own 
avowal,  was  anything  but  chimerical, 
as  he  confessed  that  women  subject  to 
its  influence  could  no  longer  control 
themselves?"  See  Quarterly  Pieview, 
vol.  OL 

Now,  is  this  an  art,  tlie  ])hysiologist 
asks  the  divine,  which,  if  it  display 
supernatural  phenomena  —  and  such. 
must  be  clairvoyance — is  likely  to  pro- 
ceed from  heaven?  In  connection 
with  this  dej)artment  of  the  subject,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  mag- 
netists,  according  to  their  own  confes- 
sion and  experience,  "  operate  most 
forcibly  and  certainly  on  women  ;  and 
of  these  on  the  most  sensitive 
and  impressible  iu  their  youngest 
years.  Women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-live  are  readily  excited 
by  magnetism.  Old  ladies  and  robust 
gentlemen  are  non  conductors." 

Why  should  heaven  be  so  partial  to 
the  young  and  tlie  feminine — so  sparing 
of  supernatural  influence  to  old  ladies 
and  robust  men?  Dr.  Maitland  seems 
ratlier  insecure  upon  this  point ;  as  a 
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dignified  clergyman  well  may.  He  does 
not  exactly  relish  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Elliotsou,  who,  while  he  asserts  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  Okeys  to  this  dRV, 
the  mesmeiic  state  has  apparently 
nothing  sexual  in  it,  but  is  of  the 
purest  kind,  adds — "  Those  who  think 
tiiey  have  seen  anything  else  must  have 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  prurient,  impure 
imagination,  unless  the  unjustifiable 
experiment  of  mesmerising  amativeness 
has  been  made."  This  one  word  has 
startled  the  divine  more,  and  has  more 
weight,  than  all  he  has  heard  from  the 
exponents  of  mesmerism.  Well  it 
may  !  Is  this  an  aii  which  divines  and 
the  virtuous  ought  to  sanction  ?  "  Take 
cai-e  in  your  passes  that  you  do  not 
mesmerise  amativeness,  for  if  you  do" 
— Wliat?  Is  this  an  art  which  bro- 
thers, fathers,  husbands,  should  permit? 
But  needs  amativeness  to  be  mesme- 
risetl  to  show  the  impropriety  of  mes- 
merism ?  I  quote  this  passage  from 
the  pampldet  to  show  the  perils  of  mes- 
merism as  admitted  by  a  mighty  per- 
former, who  believes  in  craniology, 
with  an  assumption  that  others  are 
equally  credulous.  Is  this  an  art  which 
clei-gymen  should  tolerate?  Needs  a 
mesmerising  of  amativeness  be  effected 
to  show  the  im))ropriety  of  this  art? 
If  young,  sensitive  women,  however 
chaste  and  delicate,  be  passed  or  willed 
into  helpless  sleep  by  young,  enthu- 
siastic men,  however  virtuous  and 
honourable,  can  it  be  decorous?  Can 
the  opposite  sexes  mesmerise  each  other 
with  delicacy? — can  they  by  possibility, 
considering  that,  after  all,  human 
nature  is  human  natin-e. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  when  I 
lent  Dr.  Maitland's  pamphlet  to  Dr. 
O'Callaghan.  of  the  11th  Hussars — a 
gentleman  of  great  sobriety  of  views, 
known  attaclunent  to  the  science  of 
medicine,  and,  which  is  much  wanted 
among  practitioners  in  these  days  of 
credulity  and  juggle,  a  logical  mind. 
When  he  returned  the  ]»imphlet,  he 
had  made  thereon  some  remarks,  which 
he  allows  me  to  a])]iend,  which  coi'roho- 
rate  my  ideas  on  this  matter,  and  which 
should  assure  tiie  doubtful  or  converted 
divine  that  clairvoyance  is  a  foe  with 
which  it  is  his  special  mission  to  deal ; 
that  if  it  exists,  which  we  deny  in 
eveiy  asserted  instance,  it  is  as  much 
Satanic  ugency  that  effects  it  as  ever 
Satanic  agency  efi'cctedany  suiiernatural 
works  recoixled  in  Scripture ;  but  that 


it  is  out  of  our  province  to  discriminate 
the  nature  of  the  Biblical  miracles, 
which  we  leave  the  divines  to  discuss, 
only  hoping  that  they  will  not  arrive  at 
the  convenient  doctrine  laid  down  by  a 
mesmei-ising  physician  quoted  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  and  shared  by  a  female  dis- 
ciple, that  the  devil  has  no  real  ex- 
istence. The  mesmeriser  requests  the 
patient  to  look  into  his  eyes.  Is  it 
proper  that  a  female  should  obey  this 
injunction?  If  she  be  a  respectable 
person,  can  she  ?  But  why  is  she  to 
look  into  his  eyes?  I  say,  why?  Is 
there  not  something  in  this  which 
trenches  on  the  Paphian?  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  female  should 
gaze  in  this  intent  manner.  If  she  can- 
not— if  she  has  modest  eyes — 

oil  yap  opdol^  ofiixouriy  <T   ir   elcropu — 

then  we  are  told  it  does  not  so  much 
signify :  the  operator  can  influence 
without  the  mutual  stare.  Then,  why 
seek  it? 

Mesmerism  is  sensual.  It  hath  been 
shown  to  be  such  in  the  days  of  its  in- 
ventor, of  Cagliastro — of  the  Berlin, 
physician.  But  the  dupes,  the  victims 
of  these  genii,  were  of  a  higher,  more 
refined  class.  Do  ]ieople  fancy  that 
anything,  good  or  bad,  is  long  confined 
to  the  upper  classes?  This  abotainable 
art  has  extended  already  to  the  lower 
class. 

In  Norwich — a  city  ever  ready  to 
v,-elcome  anomalies  and  fooleries — A.  B. 
attempted  to  affiliate  a  child  to  C.  D., 
who  denied  most  solemnly  the  possible 
paternity.  But  A.  B.  held  out  upon 
this  statement,  that  she  was  never  con- 
scious of  immoral  conduct,  but  that,  as 
C.  D.  was  a  I'anter  parson,  and  her 
mesmeriser,  he  must  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  mesmeric  sleep  ! 

"  What  does  this  jn'ove  7"  Whosoever 
you  are  who  put  this  question,  you 
know  what  it  proves.  Let  us  have  no 
special  pleading. 

Dr.  ^laitland,  assuming  the  facts,  and 
fancying  that  these  facts  mixst  be 
accounted  for  somehow — seeing  that 
they  are  attested,  as  they  are,  by 
honourable  persons — accoimtsfor  them, 
or  would  if  he  coidd,  by  a  similarity  to 
ancient  magic;  this  magic  assumed  to 
be  not  devihsh,  but  only  forbidden  for 
wise  purposes  by  the  Deity.  No.  Dr. 
Maitland!  If  we  Christian  physiolo- 
gists are  free  to  interpret  the  Bible,  the 
rites  of  the  Egyptian  magi  were  diaho- 
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lical,  and  those  of  all  magk-ians  down 
to  the  era  of  Christ :  and  if  the  |n-esent 
perl'onners  of  clairvoynnco  speak  to 
realities  seen  by  them  in  boxes,  shells, 
closets,  wrappers — if  so,  we  are  sure 
that  the  Evil  One  of  past  sorceries — 
not — 

"  Ipse  Dens  Bomno  domitos  emittere  vocein 
Juasit  et  iiivitos  facta  tesrenda  loqiri." 

Dr.  Mailland  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Biblical  magic  and  sorcery  were  reali- 
ties ;  but  he  is  not  aware  that  they  were 
performed  by  Satanic  agency  : — '•  They 
were  undoubtedly  sins — perhaps  as 
great  sins,  as  easily  committed,  and  as 
diabolical  as  murder — as  truly  '  works 
of  the  devil'  as  other  wickedness ;  but 
not  more  to  be  ascribed  to  satanic 
agency,  or  any  diabolical  interference 
with  nature.  Some  of  the  forbidden 
practices  might  be  only  an  unlawful, 
because  a  forbidden  use  of  natural 
powers." 

To  this  sad  and  pitiful  style  of  tlieo- 
logic  argument  is  good  Dr.  Maitland 
reduced,  because  his  postnlatum  is,  that 
clairvoyance  is  not  aiigment.  He  calls 
the  pactum  diabolicurn  a  recent  inven- 
tion, and  that  nothing  is  said  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  having  made  a 
compact  with  Satan.  What  sinner  ever 
makes  a.  formal  compact?  But,  as  the 
ancient  sorceries  are  admitted  by  Dr. 
Maitland  to  be  sins,  if  the  mesmeric  jier- 
forrnauces  are  like  them,  then  are 
these,  so  far  ae  similar,  equal  sius ! 

I  subjoin  Dr.  O'Caiiaghan's  letter ! 

TbeClose,  Norwich,  4th  Oct.  1851. 
Mr  Deae  Sir, — I  beg  to  return  the  E.ev. 
Dr.  Maitlatid's  pamphlet,  with  many  thauks. 

I  fear,  however,  that  in  complying  with 
vour  request,  to  receive  with  it  such  ob- 
servations as  I  might  have  made  on  this 
production,  I  shall  find  myself  included 
amongst  the  number  of  those  "who  discuss 
the  question  of  clairvoyance  with  disgrace- 
ful bitterness,  ignorance,  and  folly." 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Maitland 
does  not  undertake  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  clairvoyance  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  personal  experience,  but  prefers  to  re- 
ceive his  facts  from  that  extraordinary 
periodical,  the  Zoist, — "The  organ  (as  he 
calls  it)  for  the  diffusion  of  information  on 
the  subject." 

At  page  4  Dr.  Maitland  transcribes  from 
the  Zoist  a  passage,  which  states  on  the 
laith  of  a  medical  gentleman,  that  a  lady 
who  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for 
eighteen  months,  was  entranced  for  the 
urpose  of  ascertaining  how  a  recent  bm*- 


glary  had  been  committed.  This  lady  wa8 
instantaneously  eimbled  to  view  t)he  whole 
scene  ;  and  not  only  to  describe  amd  name 
the  robbers,  but  to  enter  into  the  most 
mimtte  detail  of  their  eoinplicatcd  jiroceed- 
ings,  even  to  tiie  drngghig  of  poor  did 
Peter  the  dog  ! ! 

Now,  the  only  obsen'ation  I  shall  venture 
to  make  on  this  most  mar\'ellous  perform- 
ance, is  to  express  a  hope  that  the  invalu- 
able services  of  this  respectable  physician 
and  patient  may  be  secured  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  ;  and  that  Jlessrs.  Hume 
and  Cobden  may  not  interfere  with  the 
financial  arrangement  by  whicli  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  be  enabled  to  afford 
them  adequate  rcmxmeration. 

Dr.  Maitland  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  recent  exposure  of  the  renowned 
Alexis,  as  he  draws  largely  for  his  facts  on 
this  worthy  gentleman's  performances.  He 
next  proceeds  to  what  he  caUs  "  the  higher 
phenomena  of  mesmerism,"  as  described 
in  the  case  of  Ellen  Dawson,  and  her  sister. 
These  interesting  youi;ig  ladies,  after  eclips- 
ing Signor  Bhtz,  and  Madam  Robin,  with 
the  most  startling  feats  with  a  cup  and 
(cotton)  bait,  and  a  ring,  &c.,  were  imme- 
diately transported  at  the  will  of  the  mes- 
meriser  not  only  through  various  parts  of 
England,  but  out  to  sea,  on  board  ship, 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  America, 
landing  at  New  York;  proceeding  with 
electric  speed,  but  observantly,  over  that 
vast  Continent,  to  its  utmost  limits. 

As  their  mental  bodies  are  borne  along 
by  the  uncontrollable  impidse  of  the  direct- 
mg  wiU  of  the  mesmerist,  they  describe 
every  thing  they  see  with  the  most  minute 
accuracy ;  tlie  ship,  the  voyage,  theharbour, 
the  city,  the  face  of  the  conntry,  the  forests, 
the  wild  beasts,  and  the  red  Indians,  with 
their  squaws,  and  children  in  their  wig- 
wams ! 

AMiat  a  pity  he  did  not  conduct  them  a 
little  fartfier  north,  and  ascertain  where 
poor  Sir  John  Franklin  and  om-  long  absent 
comitrymen  are  located,  and  how  they  are 
now  circumstanced. 

In  aU  tliese  miracles  nothing  astonishes 
one  more  than  the  utter  disproportion  of 
the  means  to  the  end.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  magi  of  old,  -witches,  or  "familiar 
spirits,"  nor  even  the  devil  himself,  could 

surpass  the  perfoi-mances  of  Dr.  ,  in 

the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  wonder 
of  wonders  is,  that  the  agents  in  all  these 
thaumaturgical  exhibitions  appear  to  be 
contented  with  the  disinterested  reward 
of  their  own  self-approval,  and  the  gaping 
credulity  ol  their  admiring  disciples ! 

Was  there  ever  kno\m  sucli  extraordinary 

self-denial  ?  Why  are  Dr. ,  or  Mr. , 

struggling  in  a  laborious  profession  to 
maiutam  with  difficidty  a  moderately  re- 
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spectable  position,  when  tliey  might  be- 
come the  possesso  s  of  imtold  wealth,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  bountiful  bene- 
factors of  society  ?  What  would  Baron 
Rothschild  give  for  an  occasional  hint  from 
Ellen  Dawson  ?  How  would  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  King  of  Naples,  Pio  Nouo,  or 
Louis  Napoleon,  estmiate  such  services  as 
Dr. could  so  easily  and  speedily  com- 
mand ? 

But,  seriously  speaking,  how  is  one  to 
deal  with  a  theological  disquisition  founded 
on  such  a  basis  as  the  foUowing  extract  ? 

"  We  have  the  phenomena  before  us,  of 
an  existence  at  once  dual  and  single,  for 
when  the  sleep-waker's  capacities  are  acting 
imder  the  immediate  du'ection  of  the  mes- 
meriser,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as 
making  up  together  with  him  the  comple- 
ment of  one  full  being,  whereof  the  mes- 
meriser  supplies  the  willing  and  the  con- 
scious portion,  and  the  patient  the  intel- 
lectual portion ! 

"  Only  one  step  farther,  the  intervention 
of  a  third  person,  and  he  beholds  the  most 
incomprehensible  of  the  divine  mysteries, 
exhibited  befoi'e  his  bewildered  gaze. 
Surely,  the  trinity  in  unity  can  be  con- 
ceived as  easily  as  "  the  duality  in  unity  !" 

At  page  45  Dr.  Maitland  says — "  I  have 
not  gone  out  of  my  way  to  select  the  most 
startling  phenomena  that  are  to  be  foimd 
in  I'eported  cases" "  It  is  right,  there- 
fore, to  mention  that  some  respectable 
writers  on  mesmerism,  while  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  relate  matters  which  to  the 
uninformed  seem  almost  inci-edible,  do 
nevertheless  intimate  that  they  could  say 
more.  They  coald  tell  of  things  more 
wonderfid  if  there  were  not  reasons  for 
silence !"     What  an  awful  if ! 

I  fear  I  occupy  too  much  of  your  atten- 
tion with  these  transcripts  from  Dr.  Mait- 
land's  extracts  from  the  Zoist.  I  do  so 
only  to  show,  how  very  unreasonable  he  is, 
:to  expect  that  physiologists  can  explain 
miracles  ;  for  if  a  luunau  being  can  be 
made  to  see,  by  any  other  means  than  the 
organs  of  vision,  so  providentially  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  that  is  as  uuieh  a  miracle 
as  to  make  "  the  deaf  to  liear,  the  blind  to 
see,  and  the  lame  to  walk." 

I  must  suppose  that  you  do  Jiot  require 
me  to  make  any  observations  on  the  theo- 
logical speculations  of  Dr.  Maitland,  and 
therefore  I  shall  conclude  this  tedious 
Icttei",  with  the  expression  of  my  serious 
regret,  that  a  gentleman  of  his  saf^rcd  pro- 
fession, and  distinguished  attainments, 
should  have  so  far  compi-omised  his  high 
position,  as  to  assoeiatc  for  tlie  first  time, 
tlie  miraculous  agencies  i-ecorded  in  the 
holy  volume  of  our  eternal  salvation,  with 
;the  protean  hallucinations  of  liy.stcria,  the 
erratic  dreamings  of  catalepsy  (occasionally 


induced  artificially,  but  more  frequently 
simulated  with  astonishing  resolution  and 
ingenuity),  the  wild  speculations  of  de- 
luded enthusiasm,  and  the  crafty  imposture 
of  sordid  charlatanry. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

P.  0'CJALLAGHA^•, 

Surgeon  11th  Hussars. 


OS"   THE 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  of  DISEASES 
OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

By  Edwaed  Ballaed,  M.D. 

Late  Physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  Royal  General 
Dispensary,  &c. 

[Continued  from  pag^e  839.] 


Diseases  of  the  intestines—flatulent  dis- 
tension— colic — fcBcal  accumulations 
in  the  colon — concretions — intestinal 
obstruction  —  inflammatory  thickening 
— cancer — invagination — tcenia. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 
Flatulent  distension  of  the  intestines 

may  occur  in  conjunction  with  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach,  or  apart  from  it. 
I'he  colon  and  the  small  intestines  may 
be  afiected  togetlier  or  separately.  In. 
either  case,  the  distension,  if  conside- 
rable, produces  general  rounded  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
even  upon  the  surface,  and  does  not 
vary  with  the  posture  of  the  patient. 
The  lower  ribs  are  pushed  more  or  less 
outwards,  and  the  epigastric  angle  in- 
creased. When  the  small  intestine  is 
distended,  its  convolations  may  be 
visible  upon  the  surface.  The  respira- 
tory movements  of  the  lower  ribs  and 
abdomen  are  lessened.  The  lower  cir 
cular  measurements  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  will  be  increased,  biU,  if  the 
stomach  be  not  distended  at  the  same 
time,  the  normal  relation  of  the  two 
sides  will  be  preserved.  If  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stomach,  however,  be 
j  conjoined,  there  will  be  an  excess  of 
semicircular  measurement  upon  the  left 
side.  There  will  be  a  sense  of  elasticitj'' 
on  pressure  over  tlio  distended  soft 
parietes,  varying  in  different  parts  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  tlio  subja- 
.  cent  portion  of  intestine.  Where  the 
'  colon  is  afiected,  its  form  and  outline 
can  sometimes  w-itlioiit  dilHculty  be 
perceived.  Percussion  elicits  a  tympa- 
nitic resonance  over  all    the    surface 
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corresponding  with  the  distended 
bowels ;  it  may  bo  of  the  same  tone 
everywhere,  hut  there  are,  for  the  most 
part,  variations  to  be  noticed  in  difi'e- 
rent  parts.  The  tympanitic  sound  does 
not  supersede  the  duhiess  of  the  liver, 
or  tlio  peculiar  sounds  elicituhle  over 
the  stomach,  but  merely  displaces  them. 
The  organs  above  the  arch  of  the  colon 
are  all  pushed  upwards  ;  the  liver,  even 
when  considerably  enlarged,  may  ho 
made  to  ascend,  and  its  dulness  will  he 
found  to  extend  high  into  the  chest, 
while  somo  difficulty  may  he  expe- 
rienced in  determining  exactly  the  full 
limit  of  its  lower  mai-gin.  The  lungs 
and  heart  will  also  be  pushed  upwards, 
and  the  signs  of  this  condition  will  be 
observed — viz.,  elevation  of  the  impulse 
and  sounds  of  the  heart,  deficient 
downward  extent  of  the  pulmonary 
breath-sound  and  vocal  vibration,  &c. 
On  auscultation,  all  the  sounds  heard 
over  the  intestines  will  be  amjihoric  in 
character,  and  metallic  tinkling  may  be 
observed.  The  intestinal  distension 
may  be  circumscribed,  especially  where 
it  occurs  in  the  colon :  it  will  then  be 
indicated  by  a  fulness  in  some  part  of 
the  course  of  the  canal,  which  may  be 
elastic  to  the  touch,  or  may  simulate  a 
solid  tumour  by  its  firmness  and  de- 
fined form.  Such  a  tumour  occurring 
over  the  caecum  sometimes  disappears 
on  exercising  firm  pressure  over  it  with 
the  flat  hand  as  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back;  its  subsidence  being  accompanied 
by  a  gurgling  sound.  In  all  cases  it 
will  be  resonant  on  percusion. 

Colic  is  a  disease  in  which  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bowel  is  affected  so  as 
to  result  at  one  time  in  contraction,  and 
at  another  in  distension,  or  both  of  these 
may  be  conjoined,  one  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  being  spasmodically  con- 
tracted, while  a  neighbouring  part  is 
distended.  These  changes  and  condi 
tions  will  be  indicated  by  corresponding 
appearances  externally,  such  as  general 
or  partial  and  varying  enlargement  or 
retraction.  The  latter  is  commonly 
noticed,  especially  in  lead-cohc,  to  oc- 
cur around  the  navel,  while  there  is  ful- 
ness in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
The  retracted  imrts  have  a  hard  knotty 
resistant  feel,  which  sometimes  yields 
to  firm  continued  pressure  of  the  hand, 
while  the  fuller  parts  of  the  parietes  are 
yielding  and  elastic.  There  may  be 
observed,  especially  over  the  caecum 
and  sigmoid  flexure,     distension   and 


fulness  of  the  parietes,  lasting  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  subsiding  with  loud 
roaring  borhorygmi.  Tiio  distended 
portions  oftlie  abdomen  will  give  the  re- 
sonance of  gaseous  accumulation,  while 
the  retracted  portions  will  be  duller 
tlian  natural. 

FcBcal  accumulations  in  the  colon  may 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  course  of  the 
canal,  but  most  commonly  they  are 
noticed  in  the  cascum  or  descending 
colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  or  rectum. 
When  of  small  amount  there  may  be 
little  or  no  external  indication  visible, 
but  when  occuning  in  the  situations 
mentioned,  the  accumulation  may  be 
considerable,  and  even  be  accom- 
panied by  inflammatory  thickening 
of  the  bowel.  These  larger  accumu- 
lations will  produce  visible  fulness  in 
cither  iliac  region  or  flank,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  transverse  colon  according 
to  their  site.  Where  a  flatulent  condi- 
tion of  the  small  intestines  is  conjoined, 
the  abdominal  enlargement  will  be 
general,  but  when  this  jmrt  of  the  intes- 
tine is  free  from  gas  the  central  regions 
of  the  abdomen  may  be  flat,  while  the 
])arts  occupied  by  the  colon  may  be  dis- 
tended so  as  to  alter  the  general  aspect 
of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  requires  the  application  of  the 
hand  to  detect  tumour,  and  even  this 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  from 
the  muscular  resistance  opposed  to  it. 
The  most  common  seat  of  tumour  is 
the  iliac  region  or  flank  upon  either 
side,  but  it  may  be  found  almost  any 
where  in  the  abdomen  in  consequence 
of  the  very  strange  positions  which  the 
colon  may  assume.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  should  be  very  guarded  in  an 
opinion  as  to  the  part  of  the  intestine 
at  which  the  accumulation  has  occurred, 
or  in  denying  an  abdominal  tumour  a 
colonic  origin  merely  on  account  of  its 
position.  The  caecum,  for  example,  full 
of  gas  or  faeces  may  be  removed  from  its 
natural  position  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  lie  in  the  middle  line  over  the  inlet 
of  the  pelvis,  or  even  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  or  it  may  be  displaced  upwards 
into  the  right  flank,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column.  The  sigmoid 
flexure,  again,  may  form  a  tumour  either 
in  the  light  flank  or  iliac  fossa, where 
it  may  overlay  the  caecum,  or  in  the 
hyj)ogastrium,  while  the  transverse 
ascending  and  descending  colon  may 
occupy  the  most  extraordinary  situa- 
tions, and  run  in  themost  extraordinary 
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Cfurves.  Some  o£  these  displacements 
are  figured  in  Auuesley's  celebratedwork 
on.  the  Diseases  of  India,  and  tlieii* 
ooouiTeuce  must  be  very  familiar  to  all 
accustomed  to  examining  bodies  after 
death.  While  tumour  is  thus  foimd 
somewhere  in,  the  course  of  the  colon, 
or  while  the  whol«  of  its  leugtli  may 
give  a  sense  of  resistance  to  the  hand, 
uie  central  regions  of  the  abdosnen  cor- 
responding to  the  small  intestines  will 
present  more  or  less  of  their  normal 
eWticity.  Where  there  is  definite 
tumour  its  form  is  commonly  oval  or 
cj.'indiical,  with  some  uuevenness  of 
surface :  over  the  caecum  it  represents 
the  sac-like  sha]je  of  this  portion  of  the 
cavity,  and,  when  in.  the  curved  course 
of." the  signioid.  flexure  it  may  assume 
an  absolutely  irregular  shape.  It  is 
mostly  situated  just  beneath  the  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  hut  when-  in  the  lower 
centi'al  regions  some  coils  of  tlie  small 
intestines  may  be  in  front  of  it,  and 
deeper  j^i^essure  may  be  required  to 
aiTJ^'e  at  the  tumour.  Its  size  may 
vaii-y  from  being  just  perceptible  to  the 
hand,  to  one  which  may  simulate  renal, 
hepatic,  or  splenic  enlargement.  W^hen 
the  accumulations  ai'e  distributed 
througliout  the  canal  the  whole  abdo- 
men, may  he  tense,  hard,  and  tympani- 
tic, and,  deep-seated  tumours  may  be 
felt  in  vai'ioiis  ])arts,  especially  on  the 
left  side,  resembling  those  produced  by 
glandular  tumour,  from  which  it  may 
notalways  be  easy  to  distinguish  them. 
The  mobility  of  a  tumour  from  iaecal 
accumulation  will  correspond  with  that 
of  the  portion  of  bowel  which  it  occu- 
pies, and  with  the  adhesion  of  this  to 
the  parietes,  &c.  When  in  the  caecum 
it  is  not  altered  by  the  position  of  the 
patient,  or  capable  of  being  moved  by 
the  hand,  but  in  other  portions  of  the 
tube,  tliere  is  more  mobility,  but  less  in 
the  ascending  and  descending  positions 
than  in  the  transvei-se  or  iu  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  When  in  the  ti'ansv.erse 
portion  its  position  may  alter  a  little 
with  that  of  the  patient,  ami  when  in 
the  sigmoid  flexin-c  continued  pressui'e 
may  displace  it  a  little  backwai'ds.  The 
couastence  of  the  tumour  varies;  in  all 
cases  it  is  inelastic,  in  some  quite  hard  ; 
in  others,,  where  the  fiaculent  accunui- 
laiion  is  soft,  it  may  have  a  doughy  feel, 
and  be  capable  of  being-  impressedi  and 
in  some  degree  moulded,  by  the  fingers 
Percussion  will  gj^ve  over  tlie  seat  of 
tumour  a  sound  whicli,  if  the  bowel  be 


quite  distended  and  free  fi'om  gas,  may 
be  completely  dull,  without  any  of  tha 
elastic  sensation  of  gaseous  intestine;, 
but  for  the  most  pail  this  degree  of  ful- 
ness is  not  attained,  and  the  tiunour 
gives  in  closely  adjoining  parts  dulness 
and  resonance.  This  mixed percussiou 
sound,  in  whatever  pai't  of  the  abdomen, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  very  chai'ac- 
teristic  of  the  nature  of  tlie  tumour. 
The  situation  and  size  of  these  faDcal. 
tumours  leads  constantly  to  their  being 
mistaken  for  a  variety  of  other  abdo- 
minal diseases.  The  resxdt  of  active 
purgation  and  enemata  will  often,  by 
removing  more  or  less  completely,  th© 
signs  of  tvunour,  dispel  all  doubt  of  its 
origin.  It  sometimes  simulates  very 
closely  a  solid  renal  tumour,  occupying 
exactly  the  situation  of  the  latter  in  the- 
flank,  but  it  differs  from  it  iu  not  pro- 
ducing fulness  in  the  lumbar  region 
posteriorly,  iu  being  less  broad,  more 
elongated,  and  more  cylindrical. 

Intestinal  concretions  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  various  indigestible 
matters  in  tlie  bowels,  commonly  occur 
in  the  ctecum  or  ascending  or  doscendr 
ing  colon.  According  to  their  size  and 
position,  they  wiU  give  rise  to  visible 
and  palpable  tumour,  its  form  being 
tbatoftiie  concretion.  When  a  portion 
of  the  bowel  is  distended  with  matters 
of  an  indigestible  nature,  through  any 
considerable  extent,  it  may  present  a 
cylindrical  form.  The  tumours  will 
always  be  hard,  and  when  an  accumu- 
lation of  hard  bodies,  such  as  cheiiy- 
stones,  has  taken  place,  as  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Cruveilhier,  a  sense  of  cre- 
pitation has  been  given  to  the  hand.  A. 
similar  sound  has  been  heard  on  pres- 
sure by  aid  of  the  stethoscope.  The. 
tumours  are  often  moveable,  but  this 
occurs  when  the  concretion  is  situated 
in  a  moveable  poi-tion  of  the  bowel,  such 
as  the  small  intestines  or  the  transverse 
colon.  Percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound 
over  tliB  tumour,  not  varied  with  re- 
sonance as  in  ffecal  accumulation. 

Intestinal  obstruction  arises  in  con- 
nection with  so  many  morbid  condi- 
tions both  of  the  intestine  and  peri- 
toneum, that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
describe  its  signs  apai-t  from  tliose  of 
its  anatomical  causes.  It  may  occur  at 
any  part  of  tlic  bowels  frjom  the  duo'- 
deuum  to  the  rectum.  Its  great  physi- 
cal characteristics  are  those  signs  which 
indicate  a  state  of  emptiness  below:  the 
seat  of  obstruction,  and  of  fulness  and 
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flisteusion  above  it,  increasing  in  pro- 

?ortion  to  the  din'iition  of  tlse  malady, 
'he  distension  will  occur princi]ially  in 
tliat  portion  of  the  dipcstivo  tulic  which 
iajipeus  to  lie  ininiediately  ahore   the 
obstracted  part.   Thus,  -when  it  is  seated 
in  the  first  few  inches  of  the  duodenum, 
the  stomach  may  become  dilated,   and 
the  signs  of  this  state   may  be  as  fully 
developed  as  in  cancer  of  the  ])ylorus  ; 
and,  if  early  vomiting  after  food  sbould 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  tliis,  the  signs 
before  alluded  to  of  emptiness  and  col- 
lapse of  the  intestinal  canal,  with   dul- 
ness.  retraction,  &c.,  may  nevertheless 
be  apparent.     When  the  seat  of  obsti-uc- 
tion  is  elsewhere  in  the  small  intestines, 
the  physical  signs  of  ftilness  above  and 
emptiness  below  will  be  regulated   for 
the   most  part  by    the  height   of  the 
obstruction,  and  its  distance  from   or 
nearness  to  the  end  of  the  ileum.  When 
nt  or  near  the  ileocolic  valve  there  will 
le  signs  of  distension  of  the  small,  and 
emptiness    of    the     large     intestines. 
These  will  consist  in  rounded  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  both  to  the  eye 
and  to  tlie   hand  ;  the  convolutions  of 
the  small  intestines,  filled  with    flatus 
and  liquid  foecal   matter,  being  often 
clearly  traceable   through   the  thinned 
abdominal    wall,   and    their    vermicu- 
lar  movements  of  alternate  elevation 
and   depression    visible.       They    may 
also   be  felt  by  the  hand   apparently 
greatly   dikred,  to    lise  and  roll  over 
•with   loud  borborygrai.       The  portion 
of  the  tube  immediately  above  the  seat 
of  obstruction  having  become  byperti'O- 
phied,  can  sometimes  be  felt  as  a  resis- 
tance, and  on  ajiplying  the  stethoscope 
in  this  situation  a  gurgling  sound  may 
be  heard  from  the  mixture  of  gas  and 
liquid  fseces,     and    sometimes    also  a 
spontaneous  sound  of  fluctuation  where 
this  portion  is  much  dilated.     The   dis- 
tended  part    of  the   abdomen   will  be 
resonant  on  percussion  where  it  contains 
gas,  but   dull  just   above   the   seat   of 
obstruction  from  accumulation  there  of 
the  alimentary  matters.     All  the  signs, 
however,  of  the  presence  of  matters  in 
the  intestine    may  be   wanting  where 
there  is  sufficient  retropulsive  action  of 
the    bowel    to    produce    stercoraceons 
Tomiting.     "While  there  are  these  signs 
of  enlargement  of  the  -small  inte^ines, 
the  colon   will  be  empty,  and  give  no 
resonance  in  its  course,  even  the  ceecum 
"and  sigmoid  flcxm*e  not  furnishing  their 
accustomed  sound  on  percussion.  When 


the  obstruction   is  high  in    the  small 
intestine,  there  is  mostly  flattening  df 
the  grenterpart  ofthe  abdomen,  or  even 
of  the  whole  of  it,  with  defective  reso- 
nance on  pn-cussion, — but  even  in  thie 
case  tym]>anitic  distension  of  the  ab- 
domen    may     occur.       Obxtructinn    ttf 
the  large  intestines,  if  in   the  sigmoid 
flexure  or  rectum,  will  produce  abdo- 
minal fnhiess,  either  general,  or  in  the 
course   of  the   colon,  or   especially  in 
the  left  iliac  region  and  flank  :  and  the 
latter  will  be  doughy  or  inelastic  on  pal- 
pation and  dull  upon  percussion ;  the 
rest  of  the  colon  and  the  central  regions 
of  the  abdomen  being  resonant  accord- 
ing as  they  contain  gas  or  fascal  mat- 
ters.    The  position  of  the  obstrnctioai 
in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  may 
be  detennined  by  examination  by  the 
finger  introduced  into  the  bowel,  or,  if 
it  be  situated  higher  than  it  can  reach, 
an    elastic  rectum-tube  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  iTai5sed  up  till  it  meets  with 
resistance.     A  fallacy  attaches  to  the 
latter  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  the  tube 
may,  on  reaching  the  obstruction,  be- 
come bent  downwards  and  curve  back 
iipon  itself  towards  the  anus.     On  in- 
jecting  warm   water  an   idea  may  be 
formed    of   the    distance    of    the    ob- 
struction from  the  anus,  by  noticii^ 
how   much    can  be   thrown  up,  whidh 
will  be  less  in  proportion  to  its  near- 
ness to   the  termination  of  the  bowd. 
When  the  obstruction  is  above  the  de- 
scending colon, — as  at  the  gastro-splenie 
curve  of  the   bowel, — there  will  not  be 
the  equal  fulness  of  the  flanks  sometimes 
noticed  when  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  rectmn  ;  but,  wiule 
tlie  left  flank  is  not  fuller  than   custo- 
mary, there  will  be  fulness  in  the  course 
of  the  transverse  colon  and  right  side  of 
the  abdomen.   Ifit  occur  at  the  hepatic 
curve,   the  fulness  will  be  remarkably 
on  the  right  side  and  in  the  right  ilrac 
region,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  ob- 
vious    and    positive    deformity,    wiih 
fulness    even  over  the  lumbar  region 
posteriorly.     When  the  obstruction  is 
only  a  little  above  the  cjecum,  this  may 
form  a  large  dilated  tumoin-  in  the  rigbt 
iliac  region,  extending  Tipwards  aad  to 
the  left.     The   nearer  the  obstructtioo, 
also,  to  the  ileo-colic  valve,  the  gi'eater 
will   be  the  cA-ident   distension  of  tfee 
small  intestines,  so  that,  in  tlie  caseof 
its  proximity  to  the  caecum,  there  will 
be  visible  also,  in  most  cases,  the  dis- 
tended convolutions  of  the  bowels,  aad 
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their  peristaltic  movements  of  elevation 
and  dejjression.  The  administration  of 
a  large  injection  into  the  bowels  will 
indicate,  by  the  height  to  which  its  dul- 
ness  may  be  traced  by  percussion,  the 
extent  to  wliich  it  has  penetrated,  and 
thus,  also,  the  situation  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

Inflammatory  thicJcening  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  arises  often  as  the  result  of 
the  irritation  of  retained  and  accumu- 
lated excremeutitious  matters,  and  re- 
mains even  when  these  have  been  fully 
discharged.     It  may  occur  in  the  small 
intestine,  where  careful  pal])ation  may 
detect  it,  giving  the  idea  of  a  thickened 
tube,  which  may  be  made  to  roll  under 
the  hand,  and  be  less  resonant  on  per- 
cussion than  other  parts  of  the  small 
intestines.     Its  most  common  seat  is  at 
the   caecum   or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon.     Inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
csecimi  occurs  as  the  typhlitis  of  Dr. 
Burne,andis  a  common  accompaniment 
and  sequel  of  accumulation  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  bowel.     It  produces,  if  di- 
lated to  any  extent,  fulness  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  and  at  any  rate  more  resist- 
ance to  the  hand  than  in  tlie  left  iliac 
rejrion,  or  paljjable  tumour  more  or  less 
deep-seated,  according  to  its  size,  and 
more  or  less  defined,  not  changing  its 
position  with  the   movements    of  the 
patient,  and  being  immoveable  by  the 
hand.     There  may  be  muscular  resist- 
ance over  the  seat  of  tumour,  and  rigi- 
dity  of  the  right   rectus   muscle;    but 
where  this  state  does  not  exist  the  abdo- 
minal wall  may  be  felt  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  tumour.     It  may  be  so 
chronic  in  its  nature  and  so  hard  to  the 
touch  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an  ovarian 
tumour.     On  percussion  there  will  be 
found  less  resonance  and  less  elasticity 
than  over  other  jiortions  of  the  intes- 
tine.    The  tumour  may  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  abdominal  wall,  and,  either 
through  the  adherentpart.or  posteriorly, 
where   uncovered   by  peritoneimi,  the 
thickened  bowel  may  be  perforated,  and 
then  a  thin  circumscribed  emphysema- 
tous tumour  may  present  itself  ante- 
riorly above  Poupart's  ligament,  or  pos- 
teriorly by  the  side  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  muscle,  and  the  abscess  will 
discharge  itself  upon  the  surface.  When 
the  thickening  affects  the  sigmoid  flexure 
it  forms  a  palpable  eloiigatcd  tumour, 
rolling  under  the  hand,  and  duller  on 
percussion  than  other  portions  of  the 
tube.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  residt  of 


dysentery  or  dysenteric  dian-hcea  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
muscular  resistance  to  the  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and  sometimes  there  is  rigi- 
dity of  the  left  rectus  muscle.  This  tu- 
mour, like  that  of  the  caecum,  may 
become  adlierent  to  the  parietes,  ul- 
cerate through,  and  foirn  an  abscess 
over  Poupart's  ligament,  containing 
fffical  matter  and  gas,  and  giving  to  the 
hand  a  soft  and  emphysematous  feel. 
When  the  thickening  of  the  canal  oc- 
curs in  the  descending  colon  it  may 
form  a  sac  or  cyst,  giving  to  the  hand 
the  sensation  of  a  firm  deep-seated 
swelling  in  the  left  fliiuk,  capable  of 
being  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  spleen, 
but  varying  at  different  times,  according 
to  its  state  of  fulness  or  collapse,  and 
dull  or  resonant,  according  to  its  con- 
tents. W^here  the  thickening  at  any 
part  narrows  the  canal,  the  signs  of 
intestinal  obstruction  described  above 
may  become  superadded. 

Cancer  of  the  intestines. — In  the  small 
intestines,    the   jejuniun    and   duode- 
num are  the  parts  commonly  affected, 
and  the  signs  produced  are  those  already 
noted  as  belonging  to  thickening  of  the 
tube  from  deposit  of  a  non-malignant 
character,  and  ultimately  those  of  intes- 
tinal   obstruction.     Tumour   assuming 
the  form  of  the  intestine  may  thus  be 
felt  as  a  thickened  coil  under  the  finger, 
or  it  may  assume  a  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed and  roinided  form :  when  ascer- 
tained to  lie  between  the  colon  and  the 
margin  of  the  liver,  and  to  be  from  its 
resonance  non-hepatic,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  belong  to  the  duodenum.  The 
tumour  may  be  more  or  less  fixed  and 
irregular  upon  the  surface,   and    less 
resonant  than   other  portions  of   the 
bowels ;  its  character  may  also  be  judged 
of  by  its  extension  towards  the  deeper 
seated    parts,    as    felt    by    the    hand. 
Flatulent    distension    of    the    bowels 
may    easily    obscure    the    indications 
of  tumour.     Cancer  occupying  the  large 
intestines    is   more    readily    detected; 
the  tumour  it  produces  will  coiTespond 
in   situation  with   tlie  portion   of  the 
canal  it  has  invaded,  occupying  the  left 
iliac  region  and  liypogastrium  when  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  crossing  the  abdo- 
men when  in  the  transverse  colon,  &c. 
In  the  former  situation  its  form  is  often 
iiTcgular  from  implication  of  the  perito- 
neum and  adjoining  tissue,  and  it  is 
fixed  and  iumioveable.  In  tlio  transverse 
colon  its  form  is  mostly  oval,  its  length 
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beinp  transverse,  its  surface  more  or 
less  irregular,  and  it  may  be  moveable 
or  fixed,  according  to  the  nr!iio<5ion  or 
the  in)i>lication  of  other  tis-^ues  :  in  any 
case  it  may  produce  visible  tumour  over 
its  seat,  and  ])ulsation  ibrwards  may  be 
transmitted  from  thoaorta.  Its  resonance 
on  percussion  will  be  defective,  or  it 
may  sound  absolntely  dull.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  encroaches  on  the  canal  of  the 
bowel  the  signs  of  obstruction  will  be- 
come superadded.  I  have  noticed  col- 
loid cancer  have  the  etfect  of  shortening 
remarkably  the  length  of  the  colon; 
when  occurring  in  the  ascending  part  it 
may  thus  occasion  the  transverse  colon 
to  cross  the  abdomen  considerably  below 
the  navel,  while  in  colloid  of  the 
transvei-se  portion  the  ciecum  has  been 
raised  out  of  its  natural  situation  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  and  manifested  the 
signs  of  its  presence  in  the  flank.  Can- 
cer of  the  rectum  produces  the  signs  of 
obstruction  in  this  portion  of  the  tube, 
and  may  be  perceived  on  examination 
with  the  finger  or  bougie.  When  the 
gi'owth  occurs  from  its  anterior  surface 
it  may  produce  some  anteversion  of  the 
uterus,  ])erceptible  by  careful  vaginal 
examination. 

Intussusception  or  invagination  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  obstruction  of  the 
bowels.  Itis  said  to  be  capable  of  phy- 
sical diagnosis  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  tumour  of  elongated  form  and  rolling 
under  the  linger,  together  witli  duluess 
on  percussion  occurring  when  the  symp- 
toms of  intestinal  obstruction  are  pre- 
sent. Of  course  the  only  time  when 
this  sign  can  be  expected  to  be  percep- 
tible is  prior  to  any  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. 

Tania  has  been  said  to  be  marked  by 
dulness  on  percussion,  and  the  sound 
on  auscultation  before  described,  but 
which  hitherto  I  have  never  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear. 
42,  Myddelton  Square. 


MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Pakkeu  has  been  elected  Assistant- 
Physician  to  this  Institution  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Pereira,  who  has  been  appointed 
Physician. 

ST.    BABTHOLOMETV'S   HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Black,  Assi-stant-Physician  to  this 
Institution,  has  been  appointed  Warden  to 
the  Collegiate  Estabhsliment,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Paget,  wlio  has  resigned  that  ofEce. 


TWO   CASES  OF 

DEATH    OCCURRINa 
SCARLATINA: 


AFTER 


IN    THE    ONE     CASE     BY    VENOUS    H.KMOB- 
RHAOE    (probably   FROM    THE    IN- 
TERNAL  JUGULAR    VEIN)  ; 

IN  THE  OTHER,  BY  ACUTE  NEPHRITIS,  WITH 
PROBABLE  PURULENT  INFECTION. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Brown, 
Chatham,  Kent. 


I  NOTICED  in  a  recent  number  of  th& 
Gazktte,  a  case  of  death  by  ulceration 
of  tlie  internal  jugular  veins,  occurring 
after  scarlet  fever.  I  beg  leave  to  send 
you  one  case  of  death  by  venous 
haemorrhage  from  one  of  the  jugular 
veins,  after  scarlet  fever ;  also  a  case  of 
death  from  the  sequela?  of  the  same 
disease,  with  interesting  post-mortem, 
appearances. 

The  source  of  haemorrhage  in  the 
first  case  to  be  related,  was  not 
demonstrated,  notwitlistauding  that  a 
dissection  of  the  body  was  made.  The 
mind  of  the  examiner  was  so  engrossed 
by  the  idea  of  finding  ulceration  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  that  insufficient 
care  was  taken  to  examine  the  external 
jugular  vein.  Moreover,  the  examina- 
tion was  hurried  at  the  instance  of  the 
friends. 

Edward  S.,  aged  five  years,  a  stout 
and  healthy  boy,  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rochester,  was  seized  on  the  21st  of 
June,  18.51,  with  sore  throat  and  other 
symptoms  of  scarlatina.  The  rash 
appeared  next  day.  The  child  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  D. 
Brown,  of  Strood.  After  a  few  days, 
the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck 
enlarged,  and  the  child  fell  into  what 
appeared  to  be  a  low  form  of  fever,  sub- 
sequently to  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash. 

On  the  .30th  Jvnie,  there  were  exten- 
sive indurated  swellings  on  both  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  a  suppurating  point 
was  discovered  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  on  the 
left  side.  An  incision  through  the 
softened  spot  gave  exit  to  jms.  The 
sm-fai'e  of  the  body  generally  was 
harsh  and  sallow.  Beef-tea,  wine,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  were  prescribed ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  the  extract  of 
sarsaparilla. 
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Retention  of  urine  occurred  about  the 
lOth  July,  and  again  next  day,  requir- 
in,?  in  each  case  the  in'rodaction  of  the 
catheter  as  far  as-  the  membranous  poi-- 
tion  of  tlie  urethi-a,  when  the  urine 
flowed  away.  At  this  pei'i-od  the  child 
was 'greatly  reduced  in  strength,  and 
there  was  a  daily  discharge  ot"^  matter 
from  tlie  eervical  ahseess. 

At  the  12th  July,  at  4  p. 31.,.  bkod 
issued  from  the  orilice  of  the  abscess 
suddenly,  and  to  an  alarming  amount. 
The  hajaiorrhage  recuned  in  smaller 
quantity  through  the  evening.  The 
amount  of  blood  lost  was  stated  by  the 
friends  to  be  a  gallon  (evidently  a  great 
exaggeration) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
blood  ran  through  a  flock-hed  and 
foiTned  a  pool  on  the  floor,  as  is  some- 
times seen  in  puerperal  bwrnoirbage. 
Dr.  Brown  did  not  see  the  patient  until 
after  death  (next  day),  and  a  medical 
friend  who  visited  the  child  for  him,  did 
not  think  it  neoessaiy  to  plug  the  oii- 
fice  of  the  abscess,  as  there  was  no 
bsemon-hage  during  his  stay  at  the 
bouse. 

Next  morning  at  -i  o'clock,  tire  bleed- 
ing suddenly  returned  for  a  i'ew 
minutes,  then  ceased  till  six  o'clock, 
when  it  again  occurred.  The  orifice  of 
the  abscess  was  now  plugged  by  the 
medical  gentleman  referred  to.  The 
child  died  exhausted  at  half-past  12, 
P.M.,  13th  July ;  no  further  haemor- 
rhage having  taken  place. 

Examination  of  the  body  47  hours 
after  dt at k.—Vfeather  hot  during  half 
that  period. 

Posterior  surface  of  the  body  livid. 

Face  sodden.  No  rigidity.  Tlie 
friends  stated  that  it  had  occurred  im- 
mediately after  death,  and  that  it  dis- 
appeared before  the  conclusion  of  the 
laying  out  the  coi-pse. 

The  skin  was  dissected  off  the  left 
sicJe  of  the  neck  ;  that  part  of  it  around 
the  orifice  of  the  abscess  was  greatfy 
attenuated  and  softened  so  as  to  break 
like  wetted  paper. 

The  cervical  fascia  was  found  to  be 
ulcerated  through  at  this  situation, 
affording  a  communication  between  the 
matter  dcqily  located  and  that  fur- 
nished by  subcutaneous  ulceration. 
The  skin  was  loose  and  detached  ior 
several  inches  in  extent. 

On  raising  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
after  cutting  across  the  lower  attach- 
ments, it   was  found  that   the   middle 


portion  of  the  muscle  wa-s  inseparably 
adherent  to  the  thickened  cei-vioai  fascia 
and  to  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The- 
parts  were  matted  by  recent  lym])h. 
The  portion  of  the  muscle  above  the 
omo-hyoideus  was  softened,  together 
with  the  cellular  tissue  and  fascia.  Im- 
mediately after  the  exit  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein  from  tlie  jugular  fossa,  its 
course  was  surrounded  by  putrilage.  In 
dis-^ectrng  out  this  part,  the  juj^ular 
vein  was  laid  open  accidentally.  There 
was  no  blood  in  it.  The  piece  cut  ont 
was  from  tiie  anterior  aspect  of  the 
vein,  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch 
by  one  sixth  ;  either  a  piece  was  cutout 
horizontally  by  the  knife,  or  a  sloughy- 
portion  separated  in  lifting  ont  the 
putrilage.  The  edges  of  the  injured 
vein  were  soimd,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  disease  in  the  jugular 
vein  in  any  pjart.  Pus  was  diffused 
beneath  the  cervical  fascia  as  low  as  the 
pleura,  but  none  escaped  into  the  fore- 
part of  the  nec4c,  or  appeared  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum.  I'here  wei-e 
numerous  g^nds  swelled  and  filled  with 
pus.  One  such  was  situated  close  to 
the  veins  at  its  exit  from  the  skuil.  but 
no  aperture  was  found  in  the  glandular 
abscess. 

The  carotid  artery  and  pncumo- 
gastric  nerve  appeared  healthy. 

The  external  jugular  vein  escaped 
examination  in  the  great  ch.Tnges  of 
structure  that  existed;  its  lower  portion, 
however,  was  healthy. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  neck  there 
was  a  great  pouch  of  matter  formed  out 
of  suppurating  g'lands. 

7  horax. — Serous  effusion  (apparently 
dropsical),  in  both  ])leural  cavities  ;  also 
in  pericardium.  Left  ventricle  of  heart 
firail  J  contracted,  without  contents,  ex- 
cept a  few  drops  of  liquid,  unhealthy- 
looking  blood.  Sunitar  blood  in  large 
quantity,  on  right  side  of  heart. 

Jjungs  emphysematous,  a»d  of  a 
chamois  leatl>er  eolovn'  and  apjxearauce. 

Abdomen. — Liver  large. 

8[ileen  veiy  largo  even  for  an  adnlt  ; 
firm  and  apj^arently  healthy  in  con- 
sistence. 

Kidneys  gi-eatly  enlarged,  and  so  soft 
as  to  tiuctuate.  'i'lve  wliole  tissue  of  a 
buir  colour,  exce])t  a  bunch  here  and 
there  of  cortical  structure  of  a  fawn 
colour. 

The  yellow,  loose,  fatty  looking  tissue 
presented  pus  globules  under  the 
micro.scope. 
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The  second  case  oeouiTed  at  Chatham, 
and  was  seen  by  Dr.  Frederick,!.  Brown 
about  ;U)  hoiH's  before  doatli.  Tlic  child 
had  uo  medical  attendaii(;o  ibr  twelve 
days. 

Cliai'les  b\,  aged  S  years,  was  seized, 
on  the  7  th  September,  18")!  (according 
to  the  friends'  statement),  with  vomit- 
ing and  looseness  of  the  bowels.  A 
scarlet  rash  appeared  on  the  11th,  and 
was  partial  in  its  distribution  over  the 
body.  Abscesses  ou  each  side  of  the 
neck  supervened,  and  were  succeeded  by 
painful  swellings  of  the  joints. 

Between  the"  IHth  and  :21st  the  child 
was  seen  by  a  medical  gentleman  (until 
Dr.  B.  could  see  it),  who  prescribed 
febrifuge  mixtures. 

On  the  '^Ist  Dr.  F.  J.  Brown  first  saw 
the  case.  The  child  was  then  sutfering 
under  irritative  fever,  accompanied  by 
considerable  mental  agitation.  The 
symptoms  were,  emaciation,  pallor  of 
surface,  inability  to  sit  up  in  bed,  skin 
hot  and  dry,  pulse  rapid  and  feeble, 
tongue  parched,  bowels  relaxed,  and 
restless  nights,  attended  by  delirium. 
The  urine  was  passed  in  moderate  quan- 
tity: it  was  not  tested.  There  was  an 
immense  abscess  on  the  right  side  of  tlie 
neck,  covered  by  very  thin  integuments, 
and  an  abscess  of  smaller  size  on  the 
left  side.  There  was  swelling  of  the 
left  wrist ;  also  of  the  right  elbow  and 
tipper  part  of  the  forearm,  unaccom- 
panied by  discoloration.  The  medicines 
prescribed  were  beef-tea,  brandy,  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  the  saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron. 

In  the  evening  there  was  brilliancy 
of  the  eyes ;  and  notice  was  directed  to 
distension  of  the  epigastrium,  which 
was  crossed  by  an  enlarged  vein.  There 
was  considerable  transverse  protrusion  of 
the  lower  ribs.  Tliere  was  no  complaint 
of  pains,  and  no  tenderness.  The  bowels 
had  been  opened  five  or  six  times.  The 
parents  stated  that  the  child  had  spat 
matter  through  the  day,  and  had  vomited 
slimy  matters.  A  small  incision  was 
made  into  the  larger  abscess,  when  tliin 
pus  escaped.  The  treatment  was  ordered 
to  be  continued,  and  an  enema  of  lau- 
danum and  catechu  to  be  administered. 

On  the  -'-^d  the  child  was  reported  to 
have  passed  the  night  sleepless.  He 
lay  in  bed  making  a  whining  noise, 
with  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  face 
twitching.  There  was  sosdes  on  the 
tongue  and  lips.  Pulse  extremely  feeble. 
There  was  a  red  oblong  spot  on  the  left 
forearm.    The  epigastrium  and  hypo- 


chondrium  continued  in  a  distended 
condition,  but  the  child  denied  that  he 
surtereil  iimn^  than  a  sensation  of  some- 
tliing  being  tied  tigiitly  round  iiis  waist. 
His  mind  appeared  to  be  clear;  but 
there  was  headache,  and  the  nervous 
system  was  excessively  susceptible.  The 
bowels  were  opened  twice  in  the  night. 
The  abscess  continued  to  discharge. 
The  child  changed  for  the  worse  at  11 
A.M.,  and  died  at  .')  p.m. 

Examination  of  the  body  26  hours  after 
death. 

Kigor  mortis  ;  emaciation  ;  abdomen 
prouiiuent  and  green. 

Thorax.—liecent  adhesions  of  right 
pleura,  with  effusion  of  several  ounces 
of  red  coloured  serum.  Old  adhesions 
at  the  apex.  Deep  cicatrices  and  pucker- 
ings  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  with  creta- 
ceous matter  in  separated  masses,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  peas  to  that  of 
Barcelona  nuts.  Excavated  spaces, 
empty,  which  appeared  to  be  dilated 
tubes.  Anterior  border  of  lung  emphy- 
sematous; posterior  portions  hcaithy, 
excepting  some  obliterated  air-cells. 

Lelt  pleura  healthy.  Apex  of  lung 
deeply  puckered,  like  the  other  lung, 
with  cretaceous  masses  of  larger  size, 
but  fewer  in  number. 

Posterior  portions  of  the  lung  con- 
tained black  blood  within  the  vessels. 
No  exudation  of  lymph  or  appearance 
of  inflammation. 

Pericardium  contained  more  serum 
than  natural.  Heart  quite  Jiealthy,  but 
containing  coagula  on  both  sides.' 

Abdomen. — Small  quantity  of  serum 
in  peritoneal  cavity.  Liver  enlarged 
arid  fatty,  very  firmly  adlierent  to  all 
the  neighbouring  structures,  especially 
the  abdominal  parietes.  The  riglit  kid- 
ney was  torn  out  with  it,  and  the  sto- 
mach lacerated.  The  lymph  appeared 
to  be  old.  The  vena  portaj  was  appa- 
rently healthy,  and  the  bile  was  thiu 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

The  spleen  was  twice  the  size  of  that 
of  an  adult,  and  was  covered  by  lymph 
softer  and  less  membranous  than  that 
over  the  liver.  The  section  of  the 
spleen  presented  greatly  enlarged  grar 
nules,  and  the  colour  was  that  of  dark 
mahogany.  Both  kidneys  were  enlarged 
to  about  lom-  times  their  natural  size 
for  a  cliild  of  eight  j'ears  :  both  organs 
appeared  aiutely  inflamed.  The  corti- 
cal structure  at  the  upper  portions,  and 
in  the  left  kidney  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity, also,  was  softened,  and  presented 
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a  gelatinous  appearance,  though  it  lace 
rated  witli  some  adhesiveness. 

Pancreas  was  slightly  softened. 

Mucous  lining  of  stomach  of  a  dark 
red  streaked  appearance.  The  exterior 
was  coated  by  lymph.  Meso-colon 
reddened ;  intestines  liealthy.  One  cre- 
taceous body,  half  the  size  of  a  pea, 
situated  in  one  of  the  appendices  epi- 
ploicse  on  the  ascending  colon. 

Glands  along  the  aorta  greatly  en- 
larged, constituting  a  bed  of  glandular 
substance  which  extended  from  the  iliac 
bifurcation  to  the  middle  of  the  thorax. 
The  vena  cava  ascendens  was  empty 
and  healthy. 

There  were  polypous  clots  in  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  and  ulceration  of  the 
tissue  deeply  situated  between  the  mus- 
cles. The  arms  were  not  examined,  for 
want  of  time:  there  was  no  swelling  of 
them,  or  external  mark  of  disease. 

Previous  history  of  the  preceding  case. 
— Had  hooping  cough  three  years  since. 
Never  had  good  health  since  One  year 
ago  he  spat  frothy  matters,  and  ap- 
peared to  he  going  into  consumption  : 
he  recovered.  His  friends  (who  relate 
the  history)  ascribe  the  recovery  to  the 
internal  use  of  roasted  figs.  He  occa- 
sionally suffered  from  pains  and  disten- 
sion at  the  epigastrium. 

Remarks. — A  consideration  of  the 
previous  history  of  this  case,  with  the 
post-mortem  appearances,  and  the  nega- 
tive evidence  afforded  during  the  last 
illness,  would  lead  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  acute  nephritis  and  diseased  blood 
(with  which  the  cervical  abscesses  were 
probably  connected)  and  the  pleural 
effusion  were  the  only  aftections  con- 
sequent on  the  scarlatina.  In  botli  the 
cases  related  the  kidneys  were  recently 
diseased,  and  the  sjilecn  was  greatly 
enlarged.  The  general  symjitoms  indi- 
cated diseased  blood,  and  in  the  second 
case  related  there  were  firm  clots  in  the 
veins  of  the  neck.  There  was  pleural 
serous  efl\ision  in  both  cases :  this  I 
have  observed  in  other  examinations 
after  death  by  scarlatinal  sequelie.  The 
condition  of  the  lungs,  and  the  slow 
inmoticed  peritonitis  occurring  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  last  illness  of 
Charles  F.,  are  very  interesting,  as  is  also 
tiie  glandular  enlargement  about  the 
aorta.  His  family  is  scrofulous,  wiiicli 
renders  a  spontaneous  cure  of  lung  dis- 
ease a  matti>r  of  surpriso. 
Rome  LanejCIiatliain,  Oct.  '22,  1851.  I 
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FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  21,  1851. 


The  Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons  for  1850,  which  has  only  re- 
cently been  published,  has  brought  us 
ample  confirmation  of  the  opinions  ex- 
2)ressed  by  us  last  year=i=  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  Separate  System  of 
Imprisonment  npon  the  mental  and 
PHYSICAL  health  of  the  individuals 
subjected  to  this  mode  of  punishment. 
We  find  therein  the  fullest  corrobora- 
tion of  our  statement  that  the  separate 
system,  if  judiciously  earned  out,  is 
free  from  danger  to  body  and 
mind;  and  that  any  evils  which  may 
have  attended  its  application  are  rather 
attributable  to  relaxation  of  the 
disfipline,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the 
moral  influences  which  were  brought  to 
bear  ujion  the  prisoners  when  the  inte- 
grity of  the  system  was  unimpaired. 

The  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn 
from  an  examination  of  the  recent  report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Pentonville  Pri- 
son are — 

1.  That  mental  and  physical  diseases 
have  been  on  the  increase  during  the 
past  year  in  Pentonville  Prison. 

•2.  With  relation  to  tlie  causes 
thereof;  that  the  discipline  of  tlie 
Pentonville  Prison  ha.5  been  more  re- 
laxed and  interfered  with  during  the 
year  IH.jU  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Many  other  inferences  having  tlie 
same  tendency  with  regard  to  the  moral, 
educational,  and  economical  results 
of  tliC  management  of  this  prison,  may 
be  elicited  from  this  document,  but 
they  would  be  beyond  the  legitimate 
limits  of  a  strictly  medical  journal. 

Our  present  object  is  simply  to  expose 


*  Sne  loading  articles  for  Nov.  22,  Nov.  23, 
Dec.  0,  Is50. 
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the  fallacious  shifts  and  expedients 
which  have  rendered  unavailing,  or 
thrown  into  the  hackgrouud,  the  coun- 
sels of  some  of  the  most  profound  states- 
men, and  of  several  of  theniosteininent 
membersofthe  medical  profession,  falsely 
assuming  medical  reasons  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  wisest  system  of  impri- 
sonment that  has  liitlicrto  been  devised, 
without  having  given  it  the  benefit  of 
a  fair  trial.  It  will  be  seen,  however^ 
that  this  very  fact  of  the  premature 
abandonment  of  the  discipline,  thus  in- 
completely tried,  furnishes  the  experi- 
mentum  crttcis  by  which  its  merits  may 
the  more  clearly  and  prominently  be 
proved. 

An  alleged  greater  amount  of  insanity 
and  bodily  disease  in  Pentonville  Prison, 
than  in  other  Convict  Prisons,  formed 
the  grounds  of  those  clianges  tlie  evil 
effects  of  which  are  now  so  glaringly 
exposed. 

We  looked  in  the  present  report,  ex- 
pecting to  find  some  amelioration  of  the 
disastrous  results  which  had  already 
followed  the  alterations  introduced  into 
the  discipline  of  the  prison.  We  looked, 
however,  in  vain,  although  we  there 
learn  that  these  alterations  have  been 
adhered  to  by  the  Directors. 

The  all-important  question  of  the 
state  of  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  the  inmates  is  coolly  passed  over  by 
the  directors,  in  the  following  M-ords  : — 

"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  pri- 
soners during  the  past  year  has  been 
satisfactory."  "Five  cases  of  insanity 
occurred  during  the  year."  "  The  men- 
tal affections  are  fully  stated  in  the 
appendix." 

Now,  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
this  report,  being  nonprofessional  per- 
sons, would  probably  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  examining  the  appendices,  but 
would  consider  themselves  reasonably 
satisfied  with  the  results  which  the 
Directors  had  taken  the  trouble  faith- 
fully to  cull  for  their  instruction.  On  exa- 
mining the  appendix,  however,  we  find 


that  the  truth  is  far  from  being  so 
"satisfactory"  as  the  Directors  allege. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  luisatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it 
unfortunately  corroborates  the  worst 
opinions  formed  of  the  present  manage- 
ment of  this  prison. 

We  find  some  explicit  information  in 
tlie  reports  of  the  late  physician,  and  of 
the  present  surgeon,  wliich  have  been 
placed  in  an  appendix. 

Dr.  Owen  Rees  gives  us  the  following 
table,  for  1850,  and  which  to  our  appre- 
hension is  sufficiently  gloomy  : — 

"Deaths 6 

Suicide     .         .         .         .         .1 
Free  pardon     .         ...     3 
Removals  on  medical  grounds  .  40* 
LTnfit  for  penal  labour  at  the  ter- 
mination of  their  imprison- 
ment   25 

Mania 6 

Mental  delusions      .         .         .12" 

The  actual  mortality  in  the  past  year 
has  been  (exclusive  of  the  case  of  sui- 
cide) 12014  per  1000;  and  including 
three-fifths  of  the  medical  pardons, 
which  are  granted  on  the  ground  that 
life  would  be  sacrificed  by  further  im- 
prisonment, it  would  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  l.j-618  per  1000;  whereas  the 
corresponding  averages  for  the  seven, 
preceding  years  are  Cv497  and  10-948 
per  1000. 

Tlie  actual  statistics  of  Pentonville 
and  other  Convict  Prisons  have  been 
collected  by  us  from  the  reports  of  these 
several  establishments  for  1850,  and 
are  here  given : — 

Pentonville     .         .     12-014     .  per  1000 

Millbank         .         .     23-39       .  per  1000 

Portland         .         .     10-85      .  per  1000 

The  Hulkst,  about  28-  ,  per  1000 
County  and  Borough  Prisons  in 

England  and  Wales,  about  16  per  1000 

Mr.  Bradley,  the  surgeon  of  Penton- 
ville Prison,  takes  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  affairs,  and  is  disposed  to  estimate 


*  This  includes  the  twelve  cases  of  delusion 
(fiven  below. 

t  The  data  for  the  calculation  of  the  mortality 
of  the  Hulks  artbrded  by  these  reports  may  be 
made  to  give  three  ratios— viz.,  22,49,69  per  1000 
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the  mortality  and  mental  diseases  lower 
than  Dr.  Rees ;  but  &  close  examiuatiou 
of  his  own  figures,-  if  the  element  of 
time  be  included  in  the  calculation, 
will  show  that  the  actual  mortality  has 
"been  twice,  and  the  insanity  four  or  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  preceding 
periods  under  the  original  discipline. 

It  is  truly  unintelligible  hew  Mr. 
Biadiley  could,  notwithstanding  the 
very  unfavourable  statistics  he  has 
himself  adduced,  have  anived  at  the 
discrepant  conclusions,  that  "  the  con- 
dition of  the  prison,  in  regard  to  health, 
may  be  considered  as  highly  favour- 
able," and  that  "the  general  tone  of 
mind  has  been  of  a  healthy  character." 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  ^Ir. 
Bradley  has  drawn  these  conclusions 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  the  very  im- 
portant and  solemn  issues  involved  in 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  re 
suits. 

Such  being  the  facts,  we  now  look 
for  their  causes. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  laid 
npon  the  more  strict  selection  which 
was  fonnerly  observed  with  regard  to 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
prisoners  received  into  Pentonville 
Prison ;  and  it  is  also  considered  to  be 
an  important  point  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  present  unfavourable 
result,  that  more  boys  and  old  men  are 
now  admitted  than  formerly.  On  these 
points  Dr.  Rees  remarks: — 

"  1st.  The  present  mode  of  selecting 
men  at  Millbank  for  removal  to  Pen- 
tonville Prison  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  adopted  in  fonner 
years,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned.  A 
few  more  cases  bearing  marks  of  old 
scrofula  may,  perhaps,  have  been  sent. 
All  convicts  sufTcn-ing  from  phthisis, 
however,  are  stUl  refused  admission  into 
Pentonville. 

"  It  is  highly  important  to  remember, 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  men- 
tal disease,  as  affecting  the  inmates  of 
Pentonville,  that  the  fact  before  alluded 
.to,  of  old  men  and  boj's  forming  a  far 
^eater  proportion  of  the  prisoners  than 


was  formerly  the  case,  should  have  had; 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  mental 
health  of  the  prison  for  this  year." 

We  may  add  that,  comparatively, 
boys  and  old  men.  form  a  much  larger 
proportion,  because  formerly  none  of 
these  were  admitted,  whilst  even  now 
they  constitute  positively  a  small  pro- 
portion. Allowing,  however,  the  full 
weight  which  may  be  sought  to  be  at- 
tached to  these  deviations  fi-om  fonner 
restraints  ui^on  admission,  we  cannot 
overlook  a  very  striking  fact  which 
must  have  gone  far  to  reduce  the  re- 
turns even  to  theii' present  states  and, 
as  Dr.  Eees  verj' justly  observes,  "had 
it  not  been  for  which,  they  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  worse  than  they  are. 
Forty  men  were  removed  on  medical 
grounds  in  1850,  exclusive  of  free  par- 
dons to  the  subjects  of  incm-able  di«- 
ease." 

"Now  no  selection,"  obsc'ives  Dr. 
Rees,  "  of  prisoners  on  admission,  how- 
ever carefully  perfoinned,  could  possibly 
have  liad  the  advantageous  efTocton  the- 
yearly  return  for  health,  both  mental; 
and  physical,  that  this  kind  of  jirnning 
from  time  to  time  must  have  produced ; 
but  still  we  observe,  unfortunately, 
that  noxious  causes  in  action  during' 
1850  have  more  than  outweighed  this- 
important  means  of  bringing  about  a 
favourable  result." 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
endeavoured  to  place  before  our  readers 
the  precise  truth  with  regard  to  the 
effect  jjroduced  upon  the  mental  and 
bodily  health  of  prisoners,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  the  separate  sys- 
tem by  the  Directors  of  the  Pentonville 
Prison. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  at  an 
early  opportunity,  and  follow  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  causes  of 
the  state  of  things  which  we  have  now 
indicated. 


VIEWS  OP  THE  MICROSCOPIC  WORLD. 


]f(ebief»«. 


The  Microscopist ;  or,  a  Comple'e  Ma- 
nual on  the  Use  of  tke  Uicroscope,/or 
Pfiysicians.  Students,  and  the  Lovers 
&f  Natural  Science.  By  J.  H.  Wythf.s, 
M.U.      Mvo    ^Yith    IHusti-atioas,    pp. 
101.      Philadelphia:     Lindsay    aud 
Blakeston.    London  :  DelJ',  12,  Pater- 
noster Row.     1851. 
Although  we  cannot  agree  with   the 
author  that  this  is  a  complete  mannal 
on  the  use  of  the  microscope,  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  most  useful  coinpaniou 
and  guide  to  the  scientific  employment 
of  that  admirable  instrument  of  research. 
We  have  read  the  little  treatise  turougli 
with  much  interest  aud  profit,  and  we 
believe   that   all   wlio   are   engaged  in 
microscopic  investigations  will  tliank  us 
for  calling  tlieir  attention  to  the  impor- 
tation of  this  volume  from  the  United 
States.    We  may  remark  that  it  is  more 
especially  adapted  to  and  intended  for 
beginners  ;  aud  the  author  qualifies  the 
title  in  the  preface  by  admitting  that 
his  work  will  not  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  more   elaborate  works  in   the 
departments   of  minute   anatomy   and 
patbolog}-. 

Chapters  2  and  3  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  construction  of  micro- 
scopes, and  the  various  modern  im- 
provements of  the  instrument.  The 
chapters  4  to  8  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  and  the  details  of  mounting 
and  preparing  objects.  Chapters  0  and 
10  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  book 
of  this  kind.  They  consist  of  sixteen 
pages  on  tlie  cell  doctrine  of  physiology, 
and  the  examination  of  morbid  struc- 
tures. The  information  conveyed  is 
too  meagre  for  any  practical  purpose, 
and  we  advise  that  in  another  edition 
either  this  part  of  the  work  should  be 
enlarged  or  it  should  be  altogether 
sti'uck  out. 

In  chapter  12  there  are  some  good 
remarks  on  urinaiy  deposits,  with  illus- 
trations chiedy  taken  from  Dr.  Golding 
Bird's  well-known  treatise.  Chapter  13 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  polarization  of 
light,  and  this  is  followed  by  some 
useful  liints  to  microscopists. 

The  work  is  closed  with  a  valuable 
set  of  tables  on  ])athological  morpho- 
logy, translated  from  Gruby  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Goodfellow,  from  which  medical 


readers  will  derive  useftil  iufonnatioft 
to  aid  them  in  diagnosis. 

The  fii-st  set  of  copies  of  this  work 
imported  into  England  were,  we  ar© 
informed,  speedily  exhausted  by  the 
gi-eat  demand  for  them.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  this,  for  the  volume  is 
cheap,  and  well  got  up,  and  altiiough 
the  author  cannot  lay  claira  to  much 
originality,  he  has  compiled  his  matter 
from  good  and  trustworthy  sources.  We 
recommend  this  manual  to  all  who  have 
a  desire  to  make  some  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wonders  of  the  micro- 
scope— "  the  sixth  sense"  of  man,  as  it 
has  been  appropriately  tenned  by  Dr. 
Babington. 


Views  of  the  Microscopic  World,  designed 
for  General  Reading,  and  as  a  Hand- 
book for  Classes  in  Katiiral  Science. 
By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.     Small 
-llo.  with  Illustrations,  pp.  146.   New 
York ;  Pratt  and  Co.     London  :  Delf, 
12,  Paternoster  Eow. 
This  is  chiefly  a  compilation  fi-om  the 
more   elaborate  works  of    Ehrenberg, 
Quekett,  and  other  well-known  micro- 
scopists.     As  its  title  implies,  it  is  aa 
essay  of  a  more  popular  kind  than  that 
of  Dr.  Wythes.     It  is  mainly  devoted  to 
tlie  wonders  revealed  by  the  microscope ; 
aud  the  illustrations,  which  are  on  a 
large  scale  aud  very  numerous,  are  for 
the  most  part  selected  with  this  view. 
About  one  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  delineation,  history,  and  habits 
of  infusorial  auimalciUes,  and  the  other 
half  with  the  structure  of  woods  and  the 
forms  of  crystals,  including  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  parts  of  insects. 

There  is  so  gi'eat  a  dearth  of  works 
on  this  valuable  iustrument,  that  any 
book,  provided  it  be  accurate,  is  accept- 
able and  calculated  to  do  good.  In  our 
examination  of  Mr.  Brocklesby's  work, 
we  have  found  no  errors  of  importance, 
but  much  that  is  useful  and  suggestive, 
even  to  those  who  have  gone  beyond  a 
popular  use  of  the  microscope.  The 
book  is  more  intended  for  general  than 
medical  readers ;  but  to  all,  it  will  con- 
vey useful  information  resp  ectiug  that 
great  and  magnificent  part  of  creation 
which  would  have  been  still  unrevealed 
to  us,  but  for  the  discovei'y  of  the 
microscope. 

The  illustrations  in  this  work  afford 
conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  that  the  more  we  look  into 
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the  minute  works  of  the  Creator,  the 
more  perfect  are  their  mechanism  and 
structure;  ^\lule  on  the  contrary,  the 
minute  works  of  man's  hands  will  not 
bear  the  application  of  even  the  lowest 
powers,  without  a  display  of  coai'seness 
and  defective  construction. 


Familiar  Letters  on  the  Physics  of  the 
Earth,  treating  of  the    thief  Move- 
ments of  the  Land,   the  Waters,  and 
the    Air.      By   Henry  Buff,    Pro- 
fessor in  Giessen.     Edited  by  A.  AV. 
HoFMANN,    Ph.    D.,    F.R.S.      Small 
8vo.  pp.  273.     London :  Taylor,  Wal- 
ton, and  Maberly.     1851. 
The  subjects  treated  in  these  letters  are 
of  intense  interest,  and  they  requu-e  only 
to  be  made  generally  known  to  attract 
a  large  circle  of  readers.     Among  the 
matters  selected  by  the  editor,  we  may 
enumerate    the  tides,  terrestrial  heat, 
thermal  springs,  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes ;  the  temperature  of  the   crust 
of  the  earth,  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
waters,  the  currents  of  the  sea,  winds 
and   tides,   electricity   of  the    air,  and 
the  general  influences  of  these  various 
conditions  on  climate. 

Although  in  some  few  passages  there 
is  a  slight  stiifness  in  the  style,  indica- 
tive of  foreign  origin,  yet  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  no  obscurity.  The 
editor  has  performed  his  task  with  skill 
and  care.  The  most  important  truth  s  in 
terrestrial  physics  are  conveyed  in  plain 
and  inteUigible  language ;  and  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  this  volume  will 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  medical  as 
well  as  the  general  reader,  for  we  know 
of  no  work  which  contains  in  so  small  a 
compass,  so  large  an  amount  of  useful 
information. 


Manual  of  Human  Physiology  for  Stu- 
dents ;  being  a  condensation  of  the  sub 
ject,  a  conservation  of  the  matter,  and 
a  record  of  fads  and  principles  up  to 
the  present  day.  To  each  subject  are 
appended,  in  notes,  Summaries  in 
Rhyme,  of  the  Composition  of  the  Fluids 
and  Solids,  ^c.  By  John  Morfokd 
Cottle,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  12mo.  pp. 
303.     London :  Highley.     1851. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  assert 
that  this  work  is  not  all  that  is  an- 
nounced on  its  title  page.  With  so 
many  valuable  treatises  and  manuals 


all  ready  to  hand,  it  is  no  great  feat  to 
put  together  another  manual;  indeed, 
the  volume  before  us  does  present  a 
good  outline  of  the  domain  of  phy- 
siology, with  a  very  fair  delineation 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  to  be  met 
therein ;  and  it  contains  some  origiiial 
observations. 

We  protest,  however,  most  strenu- 
ously against  the  perversion  of  language 
which  could  call  such  doggrel  as  the 
following  even  by  the  name  of  rhyme. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  poetical  effusions 
of  Moses  and  Sou  on  their  articles  of 
clothing.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
pieces  of  poetry  (!)  which  disfigure  the 
pages  of  tliis  work  : — 

"  Say  of  fat,  when  for  practical  piurpose 

you  view  it, 
Two  ternary  acids,  in  oil  and  suet, 
Called  oleic  and  stearic,  and  tliis  is  the 

case; 
They  are  joined  to  gljcei'ine,  an  alkaline 

base; 
Of  carbon  say  eighty :  H  and  O  say  each 

ten; 
Fatty    acids    contain     six   times    more 

hydrogen."  (p.   36.) 

The  author's  object  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  so-called  rhymes  has  been 
to  assist  the  students'  memory,  but  any 
mind  possessing  taste  for  poetry  would' 
have  a  harder  task  in  mastering  these 
doggrels  than  in  acquii-ing  all  the  facts 
in  physiology. 

^proccfDings  of  Societies. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OP 
LONDON. 

Dr.  p.  M.  Latham,  Presidekt,  ik  the 

Chaib. 

November  4, 1851. 

Mr.  Pollock  exhibited 

Sections  of  two  Large  Masses  of  Hair  and 

String, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  of  a  young  woman,  after 
death.  M.  E.  N.,  aged  18,  came  imder 
Dr.  Blakeley  Brown's  care,  on  7th  August, 
1849.  She  had  always  been  dehcate,  but 
more  so  diu-ing  the  last  year.  She  ap- 
peared sickly  and  cliildish.  The  bowels 
acted  irregularly,  and  were  generally  re- 
laxed. The  catamenia  had  appeared  only 
once,  about  ten  months  before  the  above 
date.     Appetite  was  variable,  and  she  fre- 
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queutly  vomited  after  meals.  For  sereral 
months  she  had  been  sufleriug  from  a 
tumour,  apparently  about  the  size  of  a 
large  orange,  situated  in  the  epigastric 
region,  which  projected  shghtly,  but  was 
not  painfid  on  gentle  pressure  ;  apparently 
sohd,  and  very  slightly  moveable.  It  had 
very  gradually  increased.  She  complained 
principally  of  gcncnU  debihty,  and  of  the 
inconvenience  from,  and  of  the  occasional 
pain  about,  the  tumour.  Under  treatment 
she  improved  for  about  six  weeks.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  she  complained  of 
much  jiain  in  the  region  of  the  tumour, 
XN'liieh  had  come  on  after  a  severe  attack  of 
vomiting.  This  was  relieved  for  a  short 
time,  but  recm-red  the  next  day.  Soon 
afterwards  she  became  collapsed  and  died. 
Post-mortem  Examination.— T\\q  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  contained  several  oimees 
of  purulent  serum,  and  the  general  sm-face 
of  the  intestines  afibrded  evidence  of  recent 
peritonitis ;  there  were  also  some  older 
adhesions.  On  opening  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  the  masses  of  hair  and  string 
were  found.  That  from  the  stomach  is 
moidded  to  the  shape  of  that  viscus,  which 
was  much  dilated ;  it  occupied  the  larger 
portion  of  the  greater  extremity,  a  nar- 
rowed part  projecting  into  the  pylorus  ; 
very  little  soUd  food  could  have  been  taken 
latterly  into  the  stomach,  and  little  else 
than  fluid  would  have  passed  by  this  mass 
into  the  duodenum.  The  mass  consisted 
chiefly  of  long  black  hair  and  pieces  of 
string  rolled  up  and  matted  together  with 
iiigesta.  It  now  measures,  when  dry,  6 
inches  in  length,  3|  in  depth,  and  2^  across ; 
but  was  much  larger  and  heavier  when 
first  removed.  The  second  mass  has  taken 
the  shape  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum and  commencement  of  the  jejunum, 
wliich  were  considerably  dilated.  This 
mass  consists  of  much  less  hair,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  string  ;  it  is  14  inches 
in  length,  2^  inches  in  depth,  and  2$  broad 
in  the  thickest  part.  From  the  history  of 
the  case  previous  to  the  attendance  of  Dr. 
Blakeley  Brown,  it  appears  that  she  had 
been  observed  to  put  hairs  into  her  mouth 
when  only  tln^ee  or  fom'  years  of  age,  but 
that  her  habits  had  not  attracted  any 
particular  attention  of  late. 

Dr.  KisDON  Bennett  presented  a  speci- 
men of 

Diseased  and  Malformed  Aortic  Valves. 

A  butler,  aged  sixty,  was  admitted  into 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  on  the  30th  September.  For 
six  months  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  of  functional 
derangement  of  the  digestive  system.  The 
last  week  he  had  had  cough.     He  was  thin 


and  haggard  in  look.  He  referred  all  his 
uneasiness  to  the  epigastrium  and  belly, 
which  was  swollen,  but  no  fluctuation 
could  be  detected.  The  respiration  was 
quiet,  but  he  hud  cough,  attended  by  tena- 
cious, slightly  sanguineous  sputa  ;  the  skin  ■ 
was  soft  and  cool ;  the  pulse  very  feeble, 
somewhat  quickened,  and  the  tongue  thickly 
coated  with  a  moist  brown  fur.  The  re- 
sonance of  the  chest  was  much  impaired 
on  the  right  side,  posteriorly  below  the 
scapula,  and  anteriorly  beneatli  the  clavicle; 
there  was  general  deficiency  of  respiratory 
munuur,  with  small  crepitation  here  and 
there.  Subsequently  the  dulness  increased 
very  much,  and  the  sputa  became  much 
more  abundant  and  sanguineous,  preserving 
the  same  tenacious  character.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  complain  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  uneasiness  of  the  belly,  and 
the  respiration  was  never  labom-ed  nor 
much  quickened.  The  heart's  action  was 
not  attended  by  any  bruit,  nor,  except  very 
occasionally,  was  there  any  irregularity. 

Post-mortem. — The  lungs  were  emphy- 
sematous, and  eontamed  masses  of  coagula. 
The  heart  was  much  enlarged ;  the  left 
ventricle  thickened,  dilated,  and  distended 
with  coagulum.  Besides  the  more  ordinary 
coagula,  there  were  entangled  amongst  the 
carnese  columnte  numerous  small  semi- 
organised  clots,  some  of  wliich  were  soft- 
ened internally  into  a  pm-iform  fluid.  The 
aortic  valves  were  only  two  in  number,  and 
much  diseased.  The  most  anterior  was 
extensively  ossified,  especially  about  its 
free  margin,  which,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  formed  a  nodidated  mass  of 
bony  matter  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  was  perfectly  rigid,  and 
blocked  up  one  half  of  the  aortic  orifice ; 
the  openings  of  the  two  coronary  arteries 
were  placed  above  this  valve.  The  pos- 
terior valve  was  ossified,  but  to  a  less 
extent,  the  greatest  amount  being  at  the 
base,  where  were  several  large  nodulated 
masses.  The  valve  could  move  shghtly, 
and  was  evidently  capable  of  closmg  the 
orifice,  though  not  of  flapping  back  against 
the  aorta,  in  which  direction  it  could  only 
move  so  far  as  to  leave  a  narrow  chink  for 
the  passage  of  blood.  In  the  angle  between 
the  two  valves  to  the  right  side  was  a  small 
rudimentary  third  valve.  The  walls  of  the 
right  ventricle  were  thicker  than  natural, 
and  its  cavity  distended  with  coagulum,. 
The  auricles  also  were  fUled  with  coagulum. 
All  the  valves  except  the  aortic  were 
healthy.  The  only  other  morbid  appear- 
ances worthy  of  notice  were  found  in  the 
Imigs.  These  were  very  emphysematous, 
and  contained  large  masses  of  pidmonary 
apopbxy. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Gaibdnee  remarked,  m  refer- 
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ence  to  this  case,  that  he  was  satisfed,  after 
examining  various  specimens  in  different 
musea  of  disease  affecting  the  so-called 
congenital  malformation  of  aortic  valves, 
that  the  presence  of  two  instead  of  three 
valves  was  in  many  of  the  cases  the  result 
of  disease  and  not  of  malformation,  the 
disease  being  so  situated  as  to  separate 
from  the  aortic  parietes  the  conjoined  at- 
tachment of  two  valves,  which  constitute  in 
consequence  hut  one  large  deformed  valve. 
A  similar  malformation  may  result  from 
accidental  mjury,  as  illustrated  in  a  case 
pubhshed  by  Dr.  E..  Quain,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Society's  "Transactions." 
The  traces  of  the  original  injiuy  in  these 
cases  gradually  disappear,  partly  from  the 
cicatrization  of  the  arterial  wall,  and  partly 
from  tlie  increasing  deformity  of  the  valves, 
which  become  contracted  and  thickened. 
In  many  of  the  preparations,  he  (Dr. 
Gairdner)  had  found  sufficiently  distinct 
traces  of  the  ulceration ;  in  others  they 
were  less  marked,  amounting  merely  to  a 
small  white  scar,  situated  about  midway 
between  the  two  insertions  of  the  larger 
valve ;  m  a  third  set  of  cases,  no  such 
evidence  of  laceration  coxild  be  found,  and 
he  was  wiUing  to  admit  that  some  of  them 
probably  were  real  instances  of  congenital 
malformation.  Most  of  these  cases  are 
examples  of  very  old  disease,  in  wliich  the 
traces  souglit  for,  if  they  ever  existed,  might 
have  disappeared.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
congenital  malformation  usually  presents 
(as  remarked  by  Dr.  Peacock)  distinct 
traces  of  a  smaller  third  valve,  which  is  of 
course  absent  from  those  malformations 
which  are  the  result  of  disease. 

Dr.  Peacock  made  the  followiog  report 
on 

Malformations  qf  the  Semi-Lunar  Valves. 
The  specimen  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bennett 
affords  an  example  of  the  least  frequent 
form  of  malformation  by  defect  of  the 
aortic  valves.  The  valves  are  only  two  in 
number,  and  have  interposed  between  them 
3,  small  sac,  forming  the  rudiment  of  a 
third.  The  circumference  of  the  aortic- 
orifice  measures  thirty-six  French  lines, 
and,  of  the  two  valves,  that  situated 
anteriorly  measures  sixteen  lines  in  width  ; 
the  other,  or  posterior,  measures  eighteen 
lines,  and  the  small  sac  is  two  lines  in  width 
and  three  in  depth.  Both  coronary  arte- 
ries arise  from  the  same  sinus  of  Yalsalva  ; 
that  corresponding  with  the  anterior  valve, 
and  the  two  vessels  are  much  closer  to- 
gether than  usual,  being  only  twelve  hnes 
apart.  From  these  observations  it  would 
appear,  that  the  small  sac  must  be  regarded 
as  the  analogue  of  the  right  semi- lunar 
valve,  the  development  of  whicli,  and  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  circum- 


ference of  the  aorta,  has  been  arrested,  so 
that  neither  has  the  valve  assumed  its 
proper  dimensions,  nor  acquired  its  natural- 
relations  to  the  coronaiy  artery.  From 
having  had  my  attention  directed  to  this 
case,  I  liave  been  led  to  examine  the 
various  specimens  of  malformation  of  the 
semi-lunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery,  contained  in  the  musea  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  St.  Thomas's, 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  G-uy's  Hospitals, 
and  in  my  own  collection,  and  the  cases  of 
which  I  have  taken  notes  amomit  to  50  in 
number.  Of  these,  41  ave  specimens  of 
defective,  and  9  of  excessive  development. 
Of  the  41  cases,  in  17  the  valves  have  sub- 
sequently become  the  seat  of  such  extensive 
disease,  that  their  original  condition  can- 
not be  easily  or  clearly  ascertained,  but  of 
the  remaining  24,  with  the  exception  of  It 
or  4,  which  are  so  placed  that  they  cannot 
be  fully  seen,  all  afford  evidence  that  the 
orifices  had  originally  been  provided  with 
three  distinct  valves.  1.  In  some  of  the 
cases  the  aperture  is  defended  by  a  single 
valve,  forming  a  diaphragm,  protruded  for- 
wards in  the  coarse  of  the  cii-culation  so 
as  to  assume  a  funnel  shape,  and  which 
displays  on  its  upper  side  three  distinct 
septa  or  fraena,  dividing  the  same  number 
of  sacs,  indicating  its  former  divisions  into 
three  separate  valves.  This  condition, 
though  not  often  seen  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
is  not  infrequent  at  the  pidmonic  apertiu'e. 
In  the  following  diagram  A  shows  this  con- 
dition of  the  valves,  as  seen  from  the  pohit 
when  divided  in  B,  the  united  valves  seen 
from  above  (see  next  page). 

2.  In  a  second,  and  by  far  the  more  fre- 
quent form  of  malformation,  there  exist  two 
valves,  and  the  defect  in  the  number  is 
apparently  due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  con- 
tiguous sides  of  two  of  the  val  es,  so  that, 
in  the  pj'ocess  of  development,  they  have 
become  blended  into  one ;  the  original 
separation  being,  however,  still  indicated 
by  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  united 
valve,  by  the  existence  of  a  septum  divid- 
ing it  more  or  less  completely  on  the  upper 
or  aortic  side,  and  generally  also  by  a  slight 
sidcus  rmining  across  the  ventricular  aspect 
of  the  valve,  from  its:  attached  margin  to 
the  free  edge,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
notch. 

3.  Of  the  third  form,  that  in  which  the 
original  triple  condition  of  the  valves  is 
indicated  by  a  small  rudimentary  vaive 
interspersed  between  the  two  others.  Dr. 
Bennett's  case  affords  the  only  example 
wliich  T  have  seen. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  malforma- 
tion, cases  do  occasionally  occur,  in  which 
the  aortic  orifice  is  found  to  be  provided 
with  only  two  valves ;  the  deficiency  being 
however  occasioned  by  the  adhesion  of  two 
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of  the  Talves  together  from  disease  after 
birth,  and  the  eiibsequent  tdceration  or 
atrophy  of  the  septum  so  formed,  or  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  angle  of  attachment 
of  two  of  the    valves.      Of   tlie  former 


description,  a  prepai-ation  in  the  IVIuseum 
of  Guy's  Hospital  appears  to  aflbi-d  an 
instance;  and  the  latter  condition  exist«d 
in  u  specimen  exhibited  by  Dr.  R.  Quam  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  repeat- 
ing that  all  the  cases  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, in-esented  some  sufficient  proof  of 
the  originally  trijile  form  of  the  valves,  I  do 
not  wisli  to  extend  the  niference  too  far, 
and  to  deny  that  cases  may  occur  in  vehich 
no  such  evidence  can  be  detected.  For  if, 
as  we  frequently  see,  especially  when  the 
defect  is  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  and  co- 
exists with  other  malformation,  the  two 
valves  may  be  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  the 
indications  of  the  former  division  of  one  of 
them  may  be  only  traceable  on  very  care- 
ful examination,  or  if,  when  a  rudimentary 
valve  exists,  it  may  be  so  small  and  imper- 
fect, as  in  the  case  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, we  can  readily  understand  that  ju 
some  cases  all  traces  of  the  original  condi- 
tion of  the  valves  may  disappear,  though 
the  mechanism  of  the  malformation  may 
have  been  precisely  similar. 

The  terni  malformation  is,  however,  as 
strictly  applicable  to  the  former  class  of 
eases  as  to  the  latter. 

Of  the  forty-one  cases  of  defect  in  the 
number  of  the  valves,  in  nine  the  nral- 
formation  existed  at  the  pulmonic  orifice, 
and  in  thirty-two  at  the  aortic.  In  one 
case  there  were  only  two  valves,  both  at 
the  aortic  and  pulmonaiy  apertures. 

Defect  in  the  number  of  the  pidmomc 
valves,  is  generally  attended  with  other 
serious  malformations  ;  and,  consequently, 
is  rarely  seen  except  in  young  persons. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  aortic  valves 
are  deficient  in  number,  it  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  other  co-existent  malformation, 
and  the  persons  in  wliom  it  is  found  are 
generally  adults.  This  difference  is  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  relative  importance 
of  the  pnlmonic  orifice  during  foetal  hfe, 
No  material  deviation  from  the  healthy 
state  can  then  occur  without  the  natural 
development  of  other  parts  of  the  heart 
being  interfered  \\ith  ;  for,  if  there  be  any 
obstruction,  or  the  orifice  be  incapable  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  inci'easing  current  of 
blood  which  it  is  required  to  ti'ansmit, 
those  channels  necessarily  remain  open 
which  are  natural  only  at  the  earlier  periods 
of  fcetiil  life.  The  aortic  orifice,  on  the 
conti'ary,  is  comparatively  unemployed 
during  foetal  existence  ;  and  this,  though  it 
may  conduce  to  the  occurrence  of  cohesion 
of  the  valves,  renders  that  condition  of 
much  less  importance,  so  fur  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  oon- 
cemed.  When,  liowevei*,  the  valves  are 
detective  at  cither  orifice,  the  malforma- 
tion, though  imconnected  witli  any  other 
imperfection  in  the  heart,  is  a  powerful  pre- 
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disposal  to  disease.  Of  the  forty-one  cases 
referred  to,  seventeen  presented  very  aggra- 
vated disease  of  the  valves,  and,  in  very 
few  of  the  others,  could  they  be  regarded 
as  healthy. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  of  the  fifty 
cases  of  malformation  of  the  semi-lunar 
valves  which  I  have  examined,  nine  were 
examples  of  excessive  development.  Of 
these,  eight  were  cases  in  which  the  pul- 
monic valves  were  in  excess,  and  in  one 
only  was  there  more  than  the  natural  num- 
ber of  valves  at  the  aortic  orifice. 

1.  In  some  cases  the  excess  of  the  number 
of  valves  seems  to  be  due  to  the  division 
of  one  of  them  into  two,  such  valves  being 
smaller  in  size  than  the  others. 

2.  In  other  cases  there  are  three  valves 
of  nearly  equal  size,  with  a  smaller  sup- 
plementary valve  interposed  between  two 
of  them. 

3.  Occasionally  the  aperture  is  provided 
with  four  valves,  gradually  decreasing  in 
size. 

4.  In  yet  other  cases,  there  may  be  four 
Talves  of  nearly  equal  size  and  natural 
fonn. 

In  the  two  first  forms  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  that  the  division  between 
"the  two  portions  of  the  one  valve  is  not 
complete,  or  that  the  smaller  supplemen- 
tary valve  communicates  by  an  opening 
with  one  of  the  others  ;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  excess  in  the  number  of 
the  valves  is  due  to  the  free  fold  of  one  of 
the  valves  having  become  adherent  to  tlie 
side  of  the  aorta  ;  but  in  the  other  cases  it  is 
not  easy  to  offer  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, so  long  as  we  are  so  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  in  which  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  developed. 
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Dr.  Babinffton,  the  President's,  Address, 
read  by  him  at  the  first  Ordinary  Meet- 
ing of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Society, 
held  at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  53,  Berners 
Street,  on  Monday,  Nov.  3d,  1851, 

G-ENTLEMEN, — Wlicn  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  from  this  chair  at  the  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  in  December  last,  I  spoke  of  the 
origin  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  progress 
up  to  that  period. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  were 
not  present  at  that  meeting,  and  who  may 
desire  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  I  beg 
to  refer  them  to  tlie  Lancet  of  Dec.  6th, 
1850,  wliero  will  bo  found  the  address  as 
delivered  by  me  on  that  occasion. 


Part  of  the  duty  I  have  to  perform  on 
this  the  commencement  of  our  second 
session — and,  happily,  under  the  same 
time-honoiu'ed,  and  to  us  hospitable  roof — 
is,  gentlemen,  to  give  yju  a  brief  account 
of  what  the  Society  has  done  since  it  held 
its  first  ordinary  meeting  here. 

A  statement  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
without  its  utility  in  showing  to  yourselves 
and  otliers  that  the  tide  of  our  undertaking 
is  flowing  on  continuously  and  prospe- 
rously, as  measured  by  the  interesting  mat- 
ter brought  forward  at  our  monthly  meet- 
ings ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  have  an 
under-current  at  least  equally  strong  in  the 
more  quiet  but  no  less  eificient  working  of 
our  various  committees. 

On  the  2d  December,  1850,  after  I  had 
concluded  my  Address,  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Bryson,  on  the  "  Infectious  Origin  and 
Propagation  of  Cholera,"  was  in  part  read 
by  that  gentleman.  At  the  second  ordi- 
nary meeting,  January  6th,  1851,  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Bryson's  paper  was  con- 
cluded. 

At  the  third  ordinary  meeting,  Feb.  3d, 
a  paper  "  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Cholera  in  Guernsey,"  by  Dr.  Elliott  Hos- 
kins,  was  read  by  Dr.  Gull. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  in  March,  Dr. 
M'Wdliam  read  a  paper  "  On  the  recent 
Yellow  Fever  Epidemy  in  Brazil." 

At  the  fifth  meeting  (April  7th)  Mr. 
R.  H.  Cooke  was  present  to  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Epidemic  Mental  Diseases  of 
Cliddren;"  but  the  meeting  having  resolved 
tiiat  the  discussion  on  yellow  fever  should 
be  continued  durmg  that  evening,  Mr. 
Cooke  kindly  consented  to  postpone  the 
reading  of  his  paper  until  the  meeting  in 
June. 

At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Society 
(May  5th)  the  discussion  on  yellow  fever 
was  resumed ;  and,  having  continued 
longer  than  was  anticipated.  Dr.  Snow, 
who  began  a  paper  "  On  the  Mode  of  Pro- 
pagation of  Cholera,"  was  obliged  to  defer 
its  conclusion. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  (June  3d)  Mr. 
R.  H.  Cooke  read  his  paper  "  On  the  Epi- 
demic Diseases  of  Children,"  founded  on 
Hccker's  two  pamplilets,  the  one  entitled 
"  Children's  Pilgrimages,"  and  the  other 
"Sympathy."  After  which  Dr.  Snow 
finished  his  paper  on  Cholera. 

At  the  eighth  meeting  (July  7tb),  Mr. 
Hunt  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Use  and 
Lunits  of  Statistical  Science,  as  applied  to 
the  Study  of  Epidemic  Diseases." 

ilt  the  ninth  and  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  (August  4th),  a  paper  "On  tho 
Nature  of  Epidemics,"  by  Mr.  Grove,  was 
read  by  Dr.  M'William. 

The  reading  of  each  of  these  papers  was 
followed  by  a  discussion ;  and  reports  and 
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abstracts  of  all  the  papers  read  at  the 
Society's  meetings  have  appoared  in  the 
London  and  Provincial  medical  journals. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Kryson,  "On  Cholera," 
and  that  by  Dr.  M'\Villian\,  "  On  Yellow 
Fever,"  have  eacli,   by  the  permission  of 


been  already  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Comniittcc  251- rejilics  to  the  queries — 
a  number  considered  sulRcicnt  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  proceed  with  their 
analysis  without  waiting  for  others  that 
may  come  in.     The  Committee  are,  how- 


the  Council,  been   p\iblishcd  in   the  form  |  ever,   of  opinion   that    at  least  800  more 
of  a  pamplilet  ;  and    Dr.  Bryson's    paper  I  forms  might  be  very  advantageously  distri- 
being  collated  from  official  documents,  it     buted,  so  soon  as  tliere  are  funds  to  cover 
was  necessary  for  him  to  obtaui   the  sane-  |  the  necessary  expense, 
tion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  which,  '       The  Coimiifjii  Lodyiny-hotises  Committee, 


I  understand,   was  wiUiugly  granted  prior 
to  its  publication. 

Having  thus  presented  you  with  a  brief 


for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  common  lodging-houses,  as  in- 
fluencing  the  jiropagatiou  and  spread  of 


outhne  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  [  epidemic    diseases,     have   distributed    250 


at  the  ordinary  meetings,  I  feel  bound  to 
mention  th.at,  on  each  occasion,  the  mem- 
bers and  visitors  gave  ample  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  papers  read 
before  the  Society.  Gentlemen,  it  is  to 
me  a  source  of  much  regret  that  our  utility 
is  considerably  lessened  by  the  cii-cum- 
stance  that  the  pres?nt  state  of  its  finances 
will  not  permit  tlie  Society  to  publish 
these  valuable  contributions.  Let  us  liope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  by  a 
more   general  interest    manifested  in  oiu- 


forms  of  queries,  to  which  a  sutlicient 
number  of  rei)lics  has  been  received  to 
enable  them  to  draw  out  a  report,  which 
has  been  already  submitted  to  the  Council. 
The  Hospitals  Committee,  or  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  epidemic  diseases  origi- 
nating and  prevailing  in  public  hospitals, 
have  held  several  meetings  at  the  house  ot" 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  Addison,  and  have 
drawn  up  a  tabular  form  of  queries,  which 
they  propose  sending  to  all  the  British 
hospitals.     For  this  purpose  they  have  ap- 


labours,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  plied  to  the  Councd  ibr  a  grant  of  monev. 
our  resources,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  |  The  last  committee  that  was  formed  is 
so.  [  that   styled  the   Epizootic    Committer,  its 

I  may,  however,  state  that,  in  the  mean-  object  being  the  investigation  of  those  dis- 
time,  although  there  is  a  law  of  the  |  eases  which  are  found  to  prevail  ejten- 
Society,  to  the  effect  that  all  papers,  after  |  sively  among  the  lower,  and  more  espe- 
being  read,  shall  become  its  property,  the  j  cially  the  domestic  animals.  Tlie  working 
Council  will  not  refuse  to  permit  authors  of  this  Committee  lias  been  undertaken  by 
to  publish  them,  either  in  the  medical  :  Professor  Symonds,  of  the  Boyal  Veteri- 
journals,  or  in  a  scpai-ate  form.  nary    College,    who    will   be  aided  in   his 

While  on  tliis  subject,  I  may  add  that  a  \  labonrs  by  gentlemen  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
resolution  of  Council  has  been  passed, 
that  the  discussion  on  any  paper  shall  not 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  second  night,  as 
a  contrary  practice  was  found  to  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  Society. 

As  there  may  be  present  some  of  our 
members  who  have  not  seen  the  medical 
journals,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  the 
workmg  of  the  Society  has  been  noticed,  I 
may  state  that  the  various  committees 
formed  for  special  pui-poses  have  been  for 
some  time  steadily  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  they  have  respec- 
tively midertaken  ;  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  therefore  say  a  few  words 
respecting  their  projects. 


fession  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 
Already  several  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
provinces  have  been  announced  as  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society. 

In  compliance  with  a  desire  expressed 
by  Professor  Symonds,  that  some  members 
of  the  medical  profession  should  unite 
with  the  veterinary  members  in  can-ying 
out  the  objects  of  the  Epizootic  Committee, 
several  members  of  Council  have  already 
given  in  their  names,  to  be  placed  upon 
that  Committee. 

As  connected  with  these  Committees, 
more  especially  with  the  "  Comnaon  Lodg- 
ing-houses" Committee,  I  must  not  forget 
The  Committee  on  Small-pox  and  Vac-  |  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  some  of  the 
cination  have  issued  nearly  one  thousand  j  laity,  members  as  well  as  non-members  of 
printed  forms  of  queries  to  hospitals  and  i  the  Society.  The  gentlemen  of  the  City 
dispensaries,  to  union  medical  otiicers,  and  j  Mission  readily  tendered  their  valuable 
to  other  members  of  the  profession  in  |  assistance  to  the  Common  Lodgijig-houses 
London  and  in  the  country.  Besides  :  Committee,  and  greatly  facilitated  their 
these,  about  thirty  cojjics  have  been  trans-  j  inquiries  regarding  tlieinducrice  which  the 
mittcd  through  the  lion,  the  Board  of  i  receptacles  of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  '  portions  of  society  exerted  in  originating 
medical  men  officially  employed  in  the  '  and  spreading  epidemic  diicase.  >'aluable 
tliree  Presidencies  of  India.     Tliere  have    information,  I  am  tiiankful  to  acknowledge. 
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has  also  been  rendered  to-  the  Common 
Lodging-houses  Committee  by  a  lay  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  Mr.  Charles  Coch- 
rane,— distinguished,  as  we  all  know,  for  his. 
philanthropic  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
sanitary  iui])rovement. 

To  the  medicaJ  journals  the  gratitude  of 
the  Society  is  eminently  due,  for  the 
facility  they  have  afforded  to  the  honorary 
secretaries  and  secretaries  of  committees, 
m  giving  notices  of  meetings,  publishing 
reports,  and  impressing  the  profession  with 
the  necessity  of  sending  in  answers  to  the 
queries  issued  by  the  respective  committees. 
The  Editor  of  the  "Veterinarian,"  in 
his  Journal  of  September  last,  has  dedi- 
cated a  leading  article  to  the  Epidemiolo- 
gical Society. 

Same  important  articles  have  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Assurance  Magazine,  urging 
in  strong  terms  the  cause  of  the  Society, 
and  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  assur- 
ance societies  by  a  due  appreciation  of 
those  sanitary  principles  and  laws  which 
may  be  dh-eeted  towards  the  investigation, 
not  only  of  sweeping  epidemics,  such  as 
cholera  and  uitluenza,  but  also  of  other 
diseases  which  are  silently,  constantly,  and 
even  more  fatally  operating  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  hfe. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  objects  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society  in  the  Assurance 
Magazine  has  procured  for  us  a  favourable 
notice  in  a  Gennan  journal,  the  Rundschau 
der  Tersicherungen,  edited  by  Herr  E.  A. 
Masins,  of  Leipsic. 

To  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  to 
the  Poor-law  Board,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Soeiety  are  due,  for  the  permission  given 
by  these  bodies  to  the  members  of  the 
SmaU-ix>x  Committee  to  have  access  to 
documents  in  their  possession  regarding 
the  subject  of  small-pox ;  and  to  the 
Eegisti-ar-General  we  are  greatly  beholden 
for  the  facihties  he  has  afforded  us  by  the 
distribution  of  our  papers  among  his 
subordinate  officers. 

For  the  information  of  those  members 
of  the  laity  who  seldom^  if  ever,  see  the 
medical  jom-nals,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
statihg  that,  at  the  nineteenth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  held  at  Brighton,  in 
August  last.  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  the 
founder  of  tbe  Association,  spoke  highly 
of  the  objects  and  ckims  of  the  Epidemio- 
logical Society,  and  called  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  give  it  iheii- 
•warm  bupjjort. 

The  licld  of  inquiry  open  to  this  Society 
is  not  hmited  to  Great  Britain  alone  ;  for 
it  comprehends  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
extends  even  to  India— the  cradle,  so  to 
speak,  of  epidemic  diseases— and  to  every 
portion  of  tiie  habitable  globe. 


Impressed  with  this  view,  and  feeUag  tha 
necessity  of  establishing  communications 
with  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
with  foreign  as  well  as  with  our  own  colo- 
nial possessions,  a  committee  has  for  some 
time  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of 
tbe  appouitment  of  foreign  secretaries. 
Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
their  arrangements,  and  the  list  of  secre- 
taries will  doubtless  soon  be  completed. 

From  Bengal  two  important  letters  have 
been  addressed  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Small- 
pox and  Vaccination  in  India,  by  Mr. 
Bedford,  a  medical  officer  in  the  Company's 
service.  A  pamphlet  by  the  same  gentle- 
man has  more  recently  reached  this  coun- 
try, iu  which  the  author  submits  some 
very  important  suggestions   for  the  exten-  ^ 

sion  and  perfection  of  vaccination  siraul-  | 
taneously  with  the  systematic  study  of  ? 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  in  India.  I 
cannot,  gentlemen,  resist  the  temptation  to 
read  the  following  passage  fi'om  tliis  publi- 
cation : — "  '  Epidemic  diffusion'  is  the 
most  unportant  medical  question  of  the 
day,  and  can  only  be  studied  through  sys- 
tematic and  parallel  observation,  conducted 
by  a  number  of  intelligent  men  working 
under  one  head.  India,  from  its  climatic 
peculiarities,  and  the  nature  of  its  'Ser- 
vices,' ofi'ers,  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  the 
most  magnificent  field  in  the  world  for  car- 
rying out  such  a  series  of  connef^tcd  obser- 
vations as  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  laws 
of  the  most  terrible  diseases  which  '  flesh 
is  heir  to;'  and  it  will  redound  to  her 
eternal  honour  to  be  in  advance  in  such 
inquiries.  So  pressing  has  the  question 
now  become  in  Europe,  that  an  Epidemio- 
logical Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  collecting  information 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  disease." 

Having  thus,  gentlemen,  given  you  a 
hasty,  and  I  fear  but  an  imperfect  sketch' 
of  the  past  proceedings  of  the  Society,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  before  concluding  to  say  a^ 
few  words  as  to  the  future. 

I  have  aheady  alluded  to  our  working 
committees,  who  are,  so  far  as  their  meana 
will  adnut,  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  in^- 
qidries  ;  able  and  hearty  co-operation  is 
offered  to  tbe  Society  both  at  home  and 
from  abroad ;.  and  for  so  young  an  Insti- 
tution  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  the 
F-pidemiological  Society  has  excited  an 
unwonted  degree  of  interest  and  sympathy 
among  the  lay,  as  well  as  the  profcs>ional 
community.  But,  like  other  Societ  ics  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  infant  state,  our 
finances  are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

The  heavy  outlay  consequent  upon  the 
earlier  meetings,  and  upon  other  means  of 
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giving  publicity  to  the  existence  of  the 
Society  ;  the  expense  of  printinj;  and  dis- 
tributing the  rules  and  objects  of  the 
Society  ;  of  the  printing  and  postage  of 
tlie  queries  issued  by  th^  various  coin- 
mittees,  with  other  unavoidable  sources  of 
expenditure,  have  (notwithstanding  the 
kind  and  courteous  libcralitj'  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  in  granting  us  the  gratuitous  use 
of  their  rooms  during  tlie  past  and  present 
session),  exhausted  the  amount  received  in 
donations  and  subscriptions  during  the 
past  year. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  The 
active  and  enlightened  benevolence  of  this 
country  is  not  likely  to  turn  aside  from  a 
Society  whose  labours,  devoted  :ts  they  are 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  mankind,  cannot 
be  successfully  prosecuted  witliout  influ- 
encing likewise  thou-  moral  condition.  We 
therefore  rely  much  upon  public  feeling, 
and  individual  exertion,  to  induce  others 
to  join  our  ranks,  and  to  aid  us  by  pecu- 
niary efforts. 

Already  have  some  public  bodies  given 
us  substantial  proofs  of  the  interest  they 
take  in  our  cause,  and  when,  by  the 
publication  of  one  or  more  of  oin*  Com- 
mittee Reports,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India 
Company,  shall  have  been  more  immediately 
called  to  the  importance  of  tlie  objects  and 
aims  of  the  Society,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  some  assistance  from  those  quarters 
in  furtherance  of  the  good  work. 

For  ourselTes  we  have  only  to  do  our 
duty  by  endeavouring  so  far  as  is  in  our 
power  to  accomplish  the  noble  ends  the 
Society  has  in  view. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PAEIS. 

Xov.  4,  1851. 

Jirfinence  of  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of 
Oxide  of  Zin&  upon  the  Health  of  the 
Workmen. 

M.  Chetalliee  read  a  report  upon  a  work 
by  Dr.  Bouchut,  having  for  its  subject  the 
hygiene  of  the  now  branch  of  iiidustry  in 
the  preparation  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  fifty  thousand 
persons  in  France  are  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufactm-e  and  use  of  carbonate  of  lead  :  to 
these  the  complete  substitution  of  oxide  of 
zinc  is  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
In.  order  fully  to  set  forth  the  results  of 
the  researches  to  whicli  the  Commission 
had  addiTssed  itself,  the  reporter  examines 
the  subject  under  the  following  ques- 
tions:—  Is  the  manufacture  of  oxide  of 
zinc  attended   with  danger  to   the  work- 


men ?  Does  oxide  of  zinc  produce  any 
dangerous  consequences  if  taken  inter- 
nally ?  lias  tlie  oxide  of  zinc  a  ])oisonou3 
action  upon  the  lower  animals  ?  Have  the 
soluble  salts  of  zmc  an  action  upon  the 
economy  different  to  tliat  of  the  oxide  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  ap- 
pears from  M.  Bouchiit's  work  that  the 
workmen  have  experienced  certain  acsi- 
dents  from  the  action  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,, 
but  that  these  have  been  in  no  degree 
comparable  with  those  arising  from  carbo- 
nate of  leail. 

The  second  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative. 

The  third  question  is  not  yet  answered,, 
being  under  the  consideration  of  M.  Lan- 
douzy.  The  report,  however,  states  that 
tlic  oxide  undergoes  solution  before  it  is 
taken  into  tlie  system,  and  that  the  salts 
of  zinc  exert  a  poisonous  action  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  oxide  given  to  patients 
does  not  appear  to  be  dissolved  in  tlie  or- 
ganic fluids,  since  no  poisonous  action  has 
followed. 

The  report  states,  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  oxide  of  zinc  in  pamtiug,  that  it  is  not 
attended  with  injurious  effects  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  those  of  the  carbonate 
of  leatl. 

Cttltivalion  of  Indigenous  Opium. 
M.  AuBERGiEB  gave  the  result  of  the 
cultivation  of  poppy  for  the  production  of 
opium.  The  intrmsic  value  of  the  opium 
thus  produced  was  influenced  by  sevei'al 
cu'cumstances  : — 1.  The  proportion  of  mor- 
pliia  was  less  in  proportion  as  the  capsule 
was  further  from  the  state  of  exact  matu- 
rity. 2.  The  several  varieties  of  poppy  yield 
an  opium  varying  in  the  proportion  of 
morpliia  they  contain.  These  facts  explain 
the  diversities  in  the  quality  of  different 
specimens  of  opium  of  commerce.  The 
influence  of  climate  on  the  proportion  of 
morjihia  is  very  considerable — that  of  soil 
is  less  evident. 

Physiological  Action  of  the  Interosseous 

Muscles  of  the  Hand. 
M.  BouYiEK  pi-esented  a  dissected  hand 
which  showed  that,  according  to  the  expe- 
riments of  M.  Duchenne,  the  interosseous 
muscles,  instead  of  bemg  attached  only  to 
the  first  phalanx,  ai-e  prolonged  to  the' 
second  and  third  phalanges. 

APOTHECAEIES'    HAiL. 

J^AMES  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  jirac- 

tise,  on  Thursday,  13tli  Xovember,  1851 : 

Robert  Wilkinson,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — 
James  Joseph  Cregcen,  Ramsey,  Isle  of 
Man. 
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CASE  OF  VENTRAL  HERNIA. 


?i?ospltaI  ant)  lufirmavj)  l^epoitg. 

ROYAL    TREE    HOSPITAL. 
Repoeted  by  Me.  Miltok. 


We  have  selected  the  following  cases  from 
among  many  others,  as  they  appeared  to 
us  most  calculated  to  interest  our  readers, 
and  also  to  offer,  what  is  really  the  great 
object  of  these  reports,  a  key  to  the  prac- 
tice pursued  in  the  London  Hospitals,  so 
that  those  \^ho  are  unable  to  visit  them 
may  be  acquainted  with  all  that  is  going  on 
in  these  institutions  ;  that  they  may  learn 
the  results  of  the  trial  of  new  remedies,  the 
different  operations  pursued  in  the  similar 
cases,  or  different  modes  of  performing 
the  same  operation ;  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed ;  the  establishment  of  points  of 
prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  so  forth. 

With  this  view,  cases  have  rather  been 
chosen  which  bore  on  some  line  of  treat- 
ment, and  seemed  to  open  up  new  sources 
of  information  ;  for  after  all,  these  splendid 
and  extraordinary  cases  which  occasionally 
attract  so  much  attention,  do  not  seem  to 
us  so  much  adapted  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine  and  surgery,  however 
interesting  they  may  bo  to  the  pure  phy- 
siologist. It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
•which  present  themselves  vmder  a  familiar 
form,  the  details  of  which  come  home  to 
every  mind,  that  are  unportant  and  iiseful 
to  the  practitioner.  With  this  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  whicli  have  decided  us 
in  making  our  selection,  we  beg  to  con- 
tinue our  report  of  the  Royal  Free  Hos- 
pital. 

Ventral    Hernia— Cured.      Under 
Mr.  Gay. 

On  thel7th  of  November,  an  old  washer- 
woman living  near  this  hospital  was 
knocked  down,  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, by  a  cart  which  passed  over  her  body. 
She  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
to  this  establishment. 

When  first  seen  she  was  pale  and  cold, 
and  evidently  suffering  from  the  combined 
effects  of  the  shock  induced  by  the  injury 
and  the  confusion  of  ideas  arising  from  her 
previous  state.  A  wound  was  observed  on 
the  scalp,  and  the  last  rib  on  tlic  left  side 
was  fractured,  of  the  pain  from  wliich  she 
complained  very  much  as  soon  as  slie  was 
able  to  speak.  Some  ammonia  draughts, 
and  hot  fomentations  to  the  injured  parts, 
were  prescribed. 

On  the  day  after,  it  was  found  that  she 
had  vomited" very  much  during  the  niglit  ; 
an  occurrence  easily  explained  by  her  being 


in  a  state  of  inebriety,  and  having  thus 
disordered  her  stomach,  even  had  no  in- 
fluence been  ascribed  to  the  shock  of  lier 
fall,  and  the  blow  on  the  head.  But  as 
these  symptoms  continued*  and  as  it  was 
now  known  that  the  cart  had  passed  over 
her  abdomen,  this  was  .carefully  examined, 
and  a  large  ventral  hernia,  nearly  tlie  size 
of  an  orange,  was  detected  in  the  mesial 
line  a  little  beneath  the  umbilicus.  It  was 
tense,  and  she  complained  of  much  pain  in 
it.  A  pad  with  a  broad  bandage  having 
been  applied  over  the  tumour,  castor  oil 
was  freely  administered  with  a  view  of  un- 
loading the  bowels,  wliich  had  not  been 
opened  since  ]ier  entrance  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  next  day,  however,  it  was  found  that 
she  had  had  no  sleep,  and  that  the  bowels, 
notwithstanding  the  administration  of  two 
ounces  of  castor  oil,  had  not  been  relieved. 
There  had  been  nausea  in  the  night ;  the 
pulse  was  Hi  and  small,  and  the  tongue 
slightly  furred.  She  also  complamed  of 
pain  in  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Gay  now  reduced  the  hernia  by 
taxis,  and  confined  it  by  a  concave  tin  cup 
and  bandage,  so  as  to  exert  but  a  very 
moderate,  equable  pressure  on  it,  and  do 
little  more  than  prevent  it  from  protruding 
further.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
administration  of  a  powerful  enema,  which 
brought  away  a  quantity  of  lumpy  faecal 
matter. 

Complete  relief  followed  these  measures. 
The  patient  expressed  herself  better,  the 
nausea  disappeared,  and  she  was  once  more 
able  to  sleep  at  night.  No  further  un- 
toward t-ymptoms  occurred ;  the  bowels 
acted  regularly,  no  medicines  being  re- 
quired. On  the  23rd,  it  was  found  on 
removing  the  bandage  that  very  little  pro- 
trusion of  the  bowel  took  place.  Finally, 
on  the  fitli  of  December,  scarcely  three 
weeks  from  the  date  of  admission,  she  was 
discharged  perfectly  cured. 

Ventral  hernia  is  rare,  and  the  majority 
of  the  cases  tliat  do  occur  are  above  the 
umbilicus,  and  near  the  ensiform  cartOage, 
the  traimiatic  variety,  and  especially  that 
below  the  umbilicus,  being  only  very 
occasionally  seen.  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his 
work  on  Hernia  gives  but  few  cases  of  it, 
and  surgeons  of  very  great  experience  have 
recorded  but  one  instance   or   so   of  such 


*  "Without  being:  strangulated  they  cause 
various  syn)ptonis,  which  iuc  ot'ieu  referred  to 
other  soui-ces,  ;ui(l  can  be  cured  only  by  disco- 
vering the  true  nature  of  the  complaint.  This 
will  probably  be  accomplished  bi/  nhserving  the 
iitfxplicdhle  ohsliiiiic!/  of  l/m  xymptoms,  and 
attending' to  the  rule'of  exaniiniiifr  tarrlully  all 
the  ordinary  seats  of  hernia  in  those  iilt'ections 
in  whii:li  the  stoniach  and  bowels  are  \n\x>\\- 
cateii/'— Lawrence  nn  Riipfurex. 
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an  accident.  It  is  four  or  five  years  since 
Mr.  Gay  had  a  ease  of  tins  kind  to  treat  in 
the  hospital,  and  this  was  produced  by  a 
very  uncommon  accident.  A  labourer 
■was  wheeling  a  barrow  along  a  plank 
which  connected  the  upper  part  of  two 
houses.  By  some  mischance  the  man  fell, 
dragging  the  barrow  along  witli  liim,  and 
pitched  wiih  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
on  the  handle  of  the  barrow.  He  died  in 
the  hospital  of  other  injuries  received  at  the 
same  tune,  and  on  examination  a  rupture 
of  the  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles 
was  discovered  midway  between  the  last 
rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  with  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  gut  and  peritoneum  between 
its  edges.  A  very  similar  case  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M,  Jules 
Cloquet. 

Eare  as  it  is,  this  accident  might  call  for 
immediate  treatment  at  tlio  hands  of  any 
surgeon.  The  few  eases  recorded  seem  to 
estabhsh  the  fact,  that  reduction  is  not  so 
urgently  required  in  this  form  of  heraia, 
even  when  strangulated,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  "  we  are  here  to  place  more 
rehance  on,  and  persevere  longer  in  the 
use  of  clysters,  purgatives,  &:e.,  than  in  the 
other  varieties  of  ruptiu"c."  But  the  treat- 
ment must  ever  depend,  to  some  extent,  on 
the  m'gency  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  though  this  hernia 
does  not  easily  strangulate,  yet  still  this 
may  occur,  and  that  patients  have  then 
perished  in  the  very  best  hands. 

Wottiiil  of  the  Rectum,  Urethra,  and 

Bladder—  Cure.  Under  Mr.  GrAT. 
Communications  between  the  bladder 
and  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  even  the 
various  outlets  which  lead  to  the  surface, 
are,  whether  induced  by  violence  or  disease, 
of  the  highest  interest,  on  account  of  the 
difBcidty  often  experienced  in  healing  them, 
the  fistula  and  incontinence  of  iinne 
which  are  apt  to  result,  and  the  shock  these 
injuries  cause  to  the  system  at  large. 

The  history  of  Hthotomy,  and  of  cases  of 
stricture  which  have  been  operated  on  by 
incision  of  the  urethra,  show  that  when 
care  is  taken  to  conduct  away  at  least  the 
major  portion  of  the  urine,  and  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  to  prevent  its  coming 
much  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  this 
not  closing ;  and  the  following  case,  one  of 
unusual  severity,  and  yet  terminating  most 
favourably,  opens  out  a  prospect  of  cure 
€Ten  where  great  injury  has  been  inflicted. 
W.  B.,  a  man  aged  32,  was  brought  into 
the  Koyal  Free  Hospital  with  a  wound  of 
the  right  side  of  the  rectum,  connected 
with  the  bladder  and  uretlira.  He  had 
faUen  from  a  height  on  an  iron  spike,  which 
had  penetrated  the  membranous  portion  of 


the    urethra,    lacerated  the    bladder,   and 
finally  entered  the  rectum. 

As  ho  was  very  much  collapsed,  warm 
water  and  brandy  were  given  him  imme-  • 
diately,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  satur- 
nine lotions  were  applied  round  the  wound. 
On  the  succcedmg  day  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  very  restless  and  uneasy, 
but  st  ill  free  from  pain.  Urine  mixed  with 
blood  passed  through  the  wound,  some 
also  escaping  from  the  uretlira.  It  did 
not,  however,  drain  away,  being  only 
expelled  when  the  bladder  contracted 
to  expel  the  fluid.  On  attempting  to  pass 
a  catheter  into  the  bladder  it  at  once  pre- 
sented at  the  orifice  made  in  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  rectum. 

The  lotion  was  contmued,  a  moderate 
diet  ordered,  and,  as  the  bowels  were  con- 
fined, purgative  draughts  till  they  were 
freely  opened  were  prescribed.  The  cathe- 
ter was  passed  down  to  the  wound,  and  the 
orifice  of  the  further  portion  of  the  canal 
having  been  discovered  after  some  search, 
the  instrument  was  carried  on  to  the  blad- 
der. Be  it  observed,  however,  that  the 
canal  was  not  torn  in  two,  but  that  such  a 
degree  of  contmuity  was  preserved,  that 
with  the  swelling  of  the  wound  some  fluid 
always  passed  by  the  meatus  urinarius. 

The  sacceeding  night  was  restless  from 
pain  in  the  wound,  and  especially  when  he 
coughed.  The  water  passed  away  by  both 
outlets  much  as  before,  and  the  perinseum 
and  one  side  of  the  rectum  were  swollen 
and  painful  on  pressure.  The  pulse  was 
90  and  rather  fuU,  but  there  was  no  thirst. 
Twenty  leeches  were  applied  to  the  part, 
and  a  saluie  draught  ordered  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

The  report  now  goes  on  merely  to  state 
progressive  but  slow  improvement,  till  the 
thirteenth  day  after  admission,  when  an 
attack  of  spasmodic  stricture  caused  the 
m'iue  to  be  retained  fifteen  hours,  the 
wound  having  now  so  closed  and  swelled  as 
to  allow  of  httle  being  expelled  by  the  peri- 
nteum.  He  had  been  latterly  treated  with 
salines  to  relieve  the  feverishness,  and  some 
compound  tincture  of  camphor  to  allay  the 
cough  under  which  he  laboured.  Sedatives 
had,  however,  occasionally  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  that  sleep  might  be  procured. 

Four  days  later  it  was  observed  that  the 
wound  in  the  permaeum  was  to  all  appear- 
ance firmly  closed.  No  water  had  passed 
through  it  since  the  last  date,  aU  the  urine 
finding  a  free  exit  ty  the  urethra.  Pain 
and  throbbing,  however,  still  continued  in 
the  perinteum,  for  which  leeches  were  again 
ordered. 

Soon  after  this,  obstmate  constipation 
of  the  bowels  set;  in,  and  was  followed 
by  a    much  more  imfavourable   state  of 
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health,  being  accoHvpanied  by  headat-he, 
sickness,  and  other  unpromiRing symptoms; 
enemata  of  warm  water,  followed  up  by 
large  doses  of  oolocynth  and  scammonv, 
•were  freely  resorted  to,  and  as  they  failed 
to  act,  recourse  was  had  to  purgative 
clysters,  which  soon  produced  some  co- 
pious stools,  and  arrested  the  morethreat- 
enii^  phenomena. 

But  this  rescue  from  an  alarming  com- 
pUcation  had  like  to  have  been  followed  by 
serious  results  ;  for  on  the  day  after,  it  was 
fovuid  that  he  could  not  pass  liis  water, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  some 
of  the  gruel,  which  had,  in^iving  the  injec- 
tion, again  forced  tlie  wound  somewhat 
open,  and  made  its  way  into  the  urethra. 

This  was  removed  with  ^eat  care ; 
quinine  and  mild  aperients  were  ordei-ed  ; 
the  opening  soon  dosed ;  and  the  patirait 
was  discharged  cured. 

PMegmonous   Erysipelas -^  Treutmeni   it/ 
Incision —  'Cure. 

The  bad  success  which  has  on  many 
occasions  attended  the  treat noent  of  erysi- 
pelas by  tlie  ordinary  remedies,  the  diffi- 
culty of  arresting  its  progress,  and  of  pre- 
venting tlie  constitution  from  sinking 
under  its  deleterious  effects,  liave  induced 
£ome  smtgeons  to  make  li-ee  incisions  into 
the  inflamed  part ;  and  not  a  few  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  this,  not  as  a  last  resource, 
but  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  treatment, — the 
one  thing  wliich  must  be  resorted  to  from 
the  very  first.  As  incisions  at  once  un- 
load the  vessels,  and  relieve  their  high 
state  of  congestion  and  tension,  and  thus 
act  in  many  instances  most  beneficially  on 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  becomes 
advisable  to  examine  carefully  what  cases 
admit  of  being  treated  in  this  way. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  substi- 
tute simple  medicines  and  unirritating  apph- 
cations  for  long  incisions  almost  as  large  as 
sabre  wounds,  yet  few,  we  think,  will  be 
disposed  to  deny,  tliat  if  their  efficacy  can 
be  proved,  it  is  much  better  to  take  refuge 
even  in  severe  treatment,  tlian  to  give  the 
disease  the  most  remote  chance  of  canying 
off  the  patient.  In  the  following  case  it 
Tvdll  be  seen  that  the  disease  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  before  the  patient  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  yet  ithat 
tlie  beneficial  effects  of  incision  were  strik- 
ing and  immediate. 

T.  G.  S.,  a  stout  man,  aged  46,  who  .had 
once  been  a  grocer,  aiid  in  very  good  car- 
ciim  stances,  but  iww  wandering  about 
without  a  roof  tx)  shelter  liim,  was  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Sept.  19t.h, 
1850,  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  tlic 
left  leg.  The  hmbwas  enormously  swelled, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour  from   tlie  foot 


half  way  up  the  thigh ;  :thB  calf  measured 
three  incJies  more  in  circumference  than 
that  of  the  other  leg.  The  swelling  pitted 
deeply  on  pressure,  and  ai-ound  the  knee 
the  cuticle  was  elevated  in  several  places 
by  a  crop  of  vesicles.  The  tongue  was  moist 
and  abnormally  red,  esoept  about  the  right 
edge,  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  white 
-fur  ;  the  pulse  was  90,  andsoft. 

He  states  that  about  a  vredi  previous  to 
entering  tl;e  hospital  he  walked  to  Barnet  r 
this  was  soon  followed  by  considerable 
tenderness  in  the  inguinal  region  of  the 
left  side,  which  afterwards  swelled.  The 
following  day  the  leg  began  to  swdil,  and 
increased  in  size  up  to  about  t^'o  days  ago, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  inflamed  and 
painful.  Since  that  time  the  swelling  has 
in  the  patient's  opinion  not  iiacreased, 
but  the  redness  has  become  considerably 
more  vivid. 

About  16  years  ago  he  had  typhus  fever, 
accompanied  by  considerable  swelling  of 
the  left  leg.  Tlie  fever  left  liim  at  the 
expiration  of  the  15th  week,  but  the  hmb 
remained  engorged  and  much  larger  for 
eight  weeks  after,  though  it  ultimately 
returned  to  what  appeared  to  liim  a  per- 
fectly he-althy  state.  Four  years  later  he 
had  two  consecutive  attacks  of  rheumatic 
fever.  He  recovered  perfectly,  and  re- 
mained in  a  good  state  of  health  till  the 
present  March. 

His  habits  were  not  over  and  above 
temperate  :  notwithstanding  his  destitute 
state  he  has  generally  contrived  to  chink 
two  or  three  pints  ctf  porter  a  day,  and 
occasionally  he  has  been  able  to  add  a  glass 
or  two  of  gin  to  this.  Now  and  then 
brighter  days,  or  meetings  with  old  friends, 
have  enabled  him  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  this  routine  by  getting  drunk. 

An  incision  about  four  inches  in  length 
was  made  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 
Free  bleeding  took  place,  two  or  tliree 
large  veins  wliich  had  been  divitled  pouring 
out  blood  in  a  fuU  stream.  About  a  pint 
was  permitted  to  flow  away,  when  farther 
bleeding  was  stopped  by  raishig  the  limb, 
and  applying  cloths  dipped  in  cold  wat«r, 

Mr.  Gray  then  prescribed  a  saline  draught 
every  four  hours,  containing  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  a  drachm  of  siilpliate  of  magnesia 
in  each  dose.  Tlie  inflamed  surfju*  was 
covered  witli  cloths  dip]ied  in  acetate  of 
lead  lotion,  and  a  piU  wjk  ordered  foribed- 
timc,  containing  two .giains i^ealomel  «ad 
•one  of  opium. 

At  8  P.M.  lie  was  agahi  seen.  Tliere 
ha<l  been  no  further  bk^eding ;  the  T^ulse 
was  100,  and  quiet ;  he  was  drowsy,  but 
prevented  from  sleeping  by  shooting  pains 
near  the  wound.  His  bowwls  had  been 
moved,  and  several  daiii,  loose,  and  very 
olfcnsive   stools  came  away,  preceded  by 
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griping  pains  in  tlie  ab(?omen.     Ho   waa 
tberct'ore  cfirected  to  take  the  pill. 

On  the  following  day  there  vras  consider- 
able- improvement ;  the  limb  was  lessened 
in  size,  and  the  colour  had  fiidcd ;  the 
poise  was  92,  and  tranqnil,  and  the  patient 
Iclt  much  better.  He  was  now  ordered  a 
milk  diet,  and  to  contintie  the  saline 
Aiiughts  witliout  the  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
a  Httle  Hydrarg.  c.  Cretii  was  substituted 
for  the  calomel  at  bed-time. 

The  next  day  it  was  formd  on  visitmg 
him  that  he  had  passed  a  somewhat  restless 
night,  although  a  grain  of  opium  had  been 
added  to  theHyd.  c.  Cret<^.  He  complained 
a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  leg,  wliich  dis- 
turbed him, though  he  said  it  ^\^ls  but  slight. 
There  seemed  some  diarrhoea  impending, 
as  his  bowels  had  been  opened  four  times 
without  any  aperieut  liaving  been  used  ; 
the  stools  ^>■ere  less  dark  and  oifensiTe,  but 
attended  with  some  griping  pain.  Twenty 
minims  of  Tinct.  Opii,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
rhubarb  mixture  of  tlie  hospital,  -rt-ere 
directed  to  be  taken  every  foiu*  hours,  and 
light  pudding  allowed. 

Tliis  soon  relieved  him,  as,  tliough  the 
griping  pains  continued  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  bowels  speedily  became  more  qixiet. 
His  tongue  grew  cleaner,  the  pulse  fell  to 
86,  and  all  the  pain  abont  the  wound  gave 
way. 

From  tliis  time  regular  and  uninterrupted 
progress  was  observable  every  day.  The 
Hydrarg.  c.  Creta  was  ordered  each  night, 
the  dose  of  the  opium  being  diminished  to 
gr.  S3.  The  compound  Spirit  of  Sulph. 
Ether,  with  Tinctiire  of  Hyoscyamus,  were 
employed,  in  combination  with  Nitrate  of 
Potass,  to  relieve  the  feverishness  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stomachy  and  at  the 
sametime  giveamildstimulusto  a  shattered 
constitution.  These,  and  the  use  of  effer- 
vescent draughts,  soon  relieved  the  con- 
stihttional  symptoms.  The  wound  in  the 
leg  began  to  close  up  by  granulation,  and 
the  limb  grew  steadily  paler  and  lost  bulk, 
and  a  week  after  his  admission  notliing 
remained  to  combat  but  the  weakness. 

Better  diet  was  therefore  ordered,  and 
as  this  agreed  with  him,  half  a  pint  of 
porter  was  added  to  it. 

Gn  the  5th  of  October  the  quantity  of 
porter  was  increased,  and  meat  diet  al- 
lowed. Bark  and  acids  took  the  place  of 
salines',  and  iodine  ointment  was  rubbed 
in  to  dissipate  die  little  swelling  which 
still  lingered  in  the  hmb.  The  case  went 
on  steadily,  and;  the- patient  gained  so  much 
strength  that  on  the  5th.  of  ]I*rovember  he 
was  discharged  cured. 


KOSPriAL  AT  STUTGAED. 


Case  ef  Resection  of  the  Ulna  far  Oaieo- 
aarcoms.     Bjt  Dr.  LssaEB. 

E.  Kealhmhh,  a  servant-girl,  aged  nineteen 
years- ;  liatl  not  menstruated  ;  of  a  chlorotic 
aspect,  and  feeble  constitution ;  unex- 
pectedly discovered  a  tumour  on  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  right  ulna,  which  she  attri- 
buted to  a  blow.  At  first  a  small  painful 
tumour,  it  increased  rapidly.  It  was  re- 
garded by  a  medical  man  who  had  occa- 
sionally seen  it  during  two  or  three  years 
as  being  simple  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
At  a  later  examination  it  was  foujid  that  a 
considerable  tumoiu"  was  seated  ou  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  elbow-joint,  smooth  on 
its  surface,  about  three  mches  broad  by 
foiu*  inches  in  length:  the  mtcgumenta 
covering  it  were  not  adherent,  and  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  a  varicose  state  of 
their  veins.  By  the  application  of  heat,  by 
toucli,  or  pressure,  pain  was  excited.  The 
radial  aspect  of  the  uhia  was  soft  and  elastic. 
The  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  traced  by 
the  finger,  was  found  to  be  healthy.  The 
radius  was  free  fi"om  disease,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  tumour.  The  extension  of 
the  morbid  growth  anteriorly  caused  some 
separation  of  the  idna,  and  produced  diffi- 
culty m  the  movements  of  the  joint.  The 
patient's  general  health  was  not  in  any  way 
disturbed. 

"With  regard  to  diagnosis,  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  disease  was  osteo- 
sclerosis, osteosteatoma,  osteosarcoma,  or 
fungus  medullars.  Against  the  latter  opi- 
nion were,  the  absence  of  irregijlarities  of 
the  surface;  its  dissimilar  consistence ;  the 
want  of  fluctuation  and  softening;  the 
absence  of  severe  local  pain,  and  of  ulcei-a- 
tion  having  the  fiuigoid  characters  ;  as  also 
of  tile  general  sinking  of  the  constitutional 
powers  usually  attendant  upon  malignant 
disease,  and  whicli  would  probably  have  ter- 
minated the  patient's  Ufe  witliin  the  period 
that  this  disease  had  lasted.  Osteosclerosis 
could  liave  been  recognised  by  the  hand ;  its 
general  ivoi'y-like  hardness  would  have  dif- 
fered from  the  softness  and  elasticity  which 
this  tumour-  presented  in  some  parts.  The 
two  other  fonns  of  disease  of  the  bone 
■which  were  suggested  were  not  so  readily 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  as  much 
information  with  regard  to  their  intimate 
structure  is  yet  wanting.  The  tumour  in 
question  presented  many  of  the  symptoms 
described  by  authors  as  those  of  osteo- 
steatoma and  of  sarcoma ;  the  greater 
hardness,  however,,  of  tiie  former,  and  its 
frequent  occurrence  in.  tie  heads  of  banes 
wiere  the  latter  is  seldom  developed,  toge- 
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ther  with  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  some  | 
portions  of  the  tumour,  led  to  the  diagnosis 
of  osteosteatoma  of  the  iJna.  Wliile  the 
general  health  remained  unimpaired,  the 
prognosis  as  to  the  local  evil  was  favoura- 
ble, and  any  active  interference  might  be 
attended  with  some  injurious  effects  on  the 
constitution.  It  was  determined  that  tlie 
growth  should  be  removed,  since  in  its 
ordinary  course  ulceration  miglit  take  place, 
with  accompanymg  hectic  fever,  which 
■would  at  last  terminate  the  patient's  life. 
The  choice,  tlien,  remained  to  be  made  be- 
tween amputation  of  the  humerus,  which 
was  proposed,  and  partial  resection  of  the 
ulna.  The  decision  was  made  in  favoiu*  of 
the  latter,  as  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  ulna  alone  was  affected,  and  because  it 
appeared  probable  that  after  its  removal 
the  poor  girl  would  retain  considerable  use 
of  the  joint.  It  was  not  concealed  that 
resection,  and  especially  the  decapita- 
tion here  proposed,  would  make  a  more 
powerful  impression  upon  the  system  than 
amputation,  for  which  it  was  substituted  ; 
that  both  these  operations  had  been  uncer- 
tainly attended  with  success  ;  and  that  the 
precise  mode  of  its  performance  coidd  not 
be  determined  beforehand,  as  the  whole 
operation  might  be  clianged  by  the  occur- 
rence of  some  vmtoward  circumstance. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  on  the  Gth  of  July,  1850 : — 
The  patient  having  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  two  incisions 
of  equal  length,  extending  an  inch  and  a 
half  above,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  below 
the  elbow-joint, — one  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  ulna,  the  other  over  the  radius, —  both 
united  by  a  transverse  incision  aei'oss  the 
joint,  thus  forming  two  flaps,  by  which  the 
entu'e  morbid  growth  could  be  exposed  to 
view.  The  tumour  was  situated  on  the 
radial  aspect  of  the  enlarged  ulna,  below 
the  joint,  filUng  up  the  interosseous  space. 
The  second  step  of  the  operation  consisted 
in  the  detaclmaent  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
separation  of  the  muscles  from  their  attach- 
ments to  tlie  ulna.  An  incision  carried 
over  the  middle  of  the  tumour  showed  a 
degeneration  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
fibrous  tissues ;  the  morbid  growth  was 
isolated  from  tliese,  partlj'  with  the  chisel, 
and  partly  with  the  knife ;  as  also  was  its 
attachment  to  the  periosteum  of  the  radius, 
from  which  it  was  separated  without  in- 
flicting any  injury  upon  that  tissue.  The 
muscles  on  the  outer  aspect  of  tlie  idna 
•were  then  divided  from  their  attachments, 
and  the  disease  itself  isolated.  The  third 
Btep  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  growth. 
In  order  to  ascertain  its  internal  characters, 
two  thin  slices  were  removed  with  a  fine 
saw  from  its  posterior  surface ;  it  was  found 
that  it  contained  medullary  cells  presenting 


a  denser  structure  than  bone  usually  exhi- 
bits, whence  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
ivory.  A  spatula  bemg  passed  uuder  the 
ulna,  it  was  cut  through  with  a  phalangeal 
saw :  the  same  manoeuvre  was  repeated  at 
its  upper  part ;  here,  however,  the  saw 
encountered  an  obstacle,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  hammer  and 
chisel ;  as  the  upper  .end  of  the  bone  was 
then  also  found  to  be  implicated  in  the 
disease,  it  was  removed  after  the  ole- 
cranon had  been  brought  into  sight,  and 
the  bone  dislocated :  the  attacliments  of 
the  triceps  muscle  were  divided,  as  well  as 
its  hgaments  and  capsule.  One  artery  was 
tied.  The  surfaces  of  the  wound  were 
cleansed,  and  the  flaps  brought  together 
and  united  by  sutures.  The  patient  was 
an  hour  and  a  half  uuder  the  influence  of 
cldoroform. 

The  diseased  portion  of  bone,  thi-ee  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  exhibited  an  absence 
of  periosteum :  it  was  considerably  mcreased 
in  swe,  and  had  at  its  thickest  portion  a 
diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  fora- 
mina on  its  external  aspect,  through  wliich 
the  vessels  pass,  were  enlarged  :  its  internal 
surface  was  rough.  Dr.  Eeinhardt,  of 
Berlin,  had  examined  thin  slices  of  the 
growth  under  the  microscope,  and  consi- 
dered that  the  disease  consisted  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cortical  substance,  originat- 
ing in  clu*onic  periostitis.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  evident,  from  the  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  osseous  matter  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  diseased  bone,  that  total 
osteosclerosis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  re- 
sected bone  had  concurred  with  cortical  scle- 
rosis of  the  upper  part. 

Tlie  treatment  of  the  wound  presented 
notliing  very  particidar  beyond  the  follow- 
ing two  occui-rences,  viz. : — Some  sloughing 
of  one  of  the  flaps  took  place  on  the  third 
day,  followed  by  suppuration,  which  was 
not  healed  until  the  beginning  of  October  ; 
and  the  dislocation  of  the  end  of  the  radius, 
which  took  place  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
recurred  on  the  three  succeeding  days  :  the 
bone  was  easily  replaced  on  each  occasion. 
The  latter  accident  was  probably  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  support  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. The  repetition  of  the  dislocation 
was  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  cushion  and 
splint,  so  applied  as  to  keep  the  radius  in 
position,  and  prevent  it  slipping  over  the 
smooth  articular  surface  of  the  humerus. 
About  the  middle  of  August  an  attempt 
was  observed  to  be  taking  place  to  fill  up 
the  space  of  the  removed  bone  by  a  depo- 
sition of  callus  ;  and  by  the  time  the  wound 
was  perfectly  healed,  a  hard  mass  had  en- 
tirely replaced  the  bone.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  an  anchylosis  between  ulna, 
radius,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the 
liunicrus,  which  interfered  with  the  flexion 
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and  eitension  of  the  limb.  Tliis  impedi- 
ment WHS  after  some  time  overcome  by 
friction:*  and  passive  movement  of  the  joint, 
so  that  the  patient  is  now  able  to  make 
considerable  use  of  the  limb,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  daily  gaining  the  strength  and 
utility  of  the  joint. 


CLINIQUE  DES  DEPARTEMENS. 


Case  of  Traumatic  Necrosis  of  the  Parietal 
Bone ; — Double  Intra-  and  Extra-cranial 
Abscess ; — Application  of  the  Trephine ; 
—  Cure.  Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carville, 
Surgeon  of  the  Maison  Centrale  at 
Gaillion. 

Alphoxse  P ,aged  twenty-four  years,  of 

a  good  constitution,  and  of  a  mixed  tempera- 
ment was  received  into  the  prison  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  :  he  there  lost  his 
health  through  severe  and  repeated  pu- 
nishments: he  became  scorbutic,  his  stomach 
and  bowels  disordered  in  their  functions. 
Witli  this  impaired  state  of  health,  in  1849 
ho  fell  witli  violence  upon  his  head,  pro- 
ducing dizziness,  &c.,  but  not  causing  a 
solution  of  continuity,  merely  an  ex- 
chymosis  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
over  the  parietal  prominence  :  this  tumour 
remained  for  about  a  year,  neither  hard 
nor  soft,  but  painful ;  at  the  end  of  a  ^  ear 
it  became  soft  in  the  centre,  and  increased 
in  size.  From  this  time  the  patient  com- 
plained of  shooting  pains  over  the  head, 
and  manifested  signs  of  compression  ;  these 
symptoms  became  worse,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  experienced  starlings  of  the  limbs, 
gi'eat  feebleness,  especially  towards  eveninor, 
and  at  night  he  was  constantly  disturbed 
by  ])ainful  dreams.  His  general  health 
failed,  a  febrile  state  occurred  every  evening; 
the  tumour  was  of  tlie  size  of  an  egg, 
fluctuating,  and  in  the  centre  yielded  to 
pressure,  a  hard  circular  ring  being  de- 
tectable at  the  base.  The  tumour  was 
opened  freely,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  pus 
escaped.  The  bone  was  found  to  be  ne- 
crosed, but  the  sequestrum  was  firm.  The 
wound  was  dilated  with  sponge  tents  : 
a  portion  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a 
fi-anc  piece  was  seen  to  be  dead,  but  firmly 
attached.  On  examining  this  portion  of 
bone  closely  by  means  of  strong  light,  the 
bone  was  found  riddled  by  minute  apertures, 
thi'ougli  which  pus  oozed  synchronously 
with  tlic  action  of  the  heart.  This  phe- 
nomenon explained  the  cessation  of  the 
signs  of  compression  when  the  abscess  was 
opened,  and  also  left  it  evident  that  a  col- 
lection of  pus  existed  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone.  The  wound  was  k.pt 
open  by  sponge  tents  for  three  months,  to 


affbrdopportiniity  of  watching  the  state  of 
the  bone  :  at  tiie  end  of  that  time  it  was 
found  that  the  apertures  of  the  bone  were 
filled  with  wax  from  the  sponge  tents,  while 
pus  was  seen  oozing  from  around  the  mar- 
gin of  the  dead  portion,  where  separation 
was  seen  to  bo  taking  place,  and  a  cir- 
cular fosse  was  observed,  becoming  deeper 
day  by  day.  It  was  determined  to  remove 
the  sequestrum :  this  was  done  with  the 
crown  of  a  trepliiue.  The  wound  was 
filled  up  by  granulations  in  about  fifteen 
days :  thus  nature's  own  process  was  an- 
ticipated, and  the  cure  completed  without) 
any  drawback. 


(foricgponOfnce. 


THE  NOEWICn    CONSULTATION   CASE — 
MR.    cooper's    reply. 

[We  have  received  a  long  letter  and  post- 
script  in  reference  to   this  case  from  Mr. 
Cooper.      We  insert  those    parts   of  the 
letter  which   liave  a  bearing  on  the   com- 
ments appended  to  the  original  correspon- 
dence  by  Dr.    Murpliy.      On    all    other 
points  it  is   desirable  that  the  members  of 
the  profession  should  be  allowed  to  foi-m 
their  opinion  from  a  perusal  of  tlie  entire 
correspondence.     Had  our  contemporary, 
the  Lancet,  acted  fah-ly  by  Dr.  Murpliy,  m 
inserting   the    whole   of    his    explanatory 
letter,  with  the  documents  referred  to  at 
page  775  of  our  number   of  Oct.  31,  we 
should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  would  it   have  been  necessary  for 
Dr.  Murphy  to  appeal  to  our  columns  for 
that  justice  wliich  he  did  not  meet  with 
elsewlicre.     Tlie   correspondence  was    not 
allowed  to  be  continued  in  the  Lancet  so 
far  as  Dr.  Murphy  was  concerned,  but  was 
subsequently    reoijened    in    favoiu-  of   Dr. 
Ranking,  when  Dr.  Minjihy  was  made  a 
subject  of  attack.     Is  this  to*  be  considered 
fair-play  .P     Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
whole    affiiir  is  the  result   of  an  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding  between  Di-.  Mur- 
phy and  Mr.   Coojicr,   and  that   this  has 
been  fomented    by  individuals  who  ought 
to  have  been  actuated  by  better  motives. 
It  is  our  ha-tlier  belief  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest    ground  for     imputing    to    Mr. 
Cooper  ihipropcr   ■.hanayement  if  the  lady 
in  a  previous  confinement.     We  certainly 
did  not  understand  Dr.  Murphy's  certifi- 
cate in  that  light,   and  Dr.   Murphy  has 
himself  disclaimed  any  such  intention  in 
giving  it.] 

Sir,— Permit   me   to    occupy    a    small 
sppco  in  yoiu-  columns  bricfiy  to  allude  to 
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the  correspondence  wbiah  appeared  in  your 
number  of  October  31st,  on  the  subject  of 
*'  the  Norwich  Consvdtation." 

Dr.  Murphy,  in  justification  of  the 
course  he  has  pursued,  has  placed  to  mj  ac- 
count a  series  of  charges  to  wliich  I  can  iu 
DO  way  plead  guilty.  He  says  that  I  evi- 
denced no  desire  to  obtain  from  him  an 
explanation  of  the  opinion  he  gave,  but 
that  I  made  it  a  cause  for  an  unjustifiable 
attack  on  lum ;  that  I  misrepresented  and 
misapprehended  the  nature  of  his  certifi- 
cate ;  that  I  desired  to  convict  liim  of  an 
obvious  pathological  blunder,  and  to  bring 
him  unwarrantably  before  the  professional 
public ;  also  that  I  obtained  the  collective 
opinions  of  my  professional  brethren  by 
placing  before  them  what  was  not  tlie 
question.  To  these  imputations  I  would 
reply  as  concisely  as  possible.  To  the  first 
count,  I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  you  to 
the  correspondence,  and  more  particularly 
to  my  letter,  No.  2,  of  May  5th,  wherein  I 
propounded  to  him  certain  questions,  and 
begged  liim  to  reconsider  liis  opinion ; 
these  questions  it  will  be  seen  in  liis  reply, 
he  declines  to  answer  in  the  following 
words  : — "  Vou  will  pardon  me  if  I  decline 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  on  the  other 
points  touched  upon  in  your  letter. ^^  He 
also  states  in  liis  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Hankmg,  and  in  his  defence  at  the  Medical 
Society,  that  he  was  not  made  acquainted 
■with  the  subsequent  facts  of  the  case.  The 
same  letter  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
conveyed  to  him  all  the  information  he  has 
subsequently  obtained  from  Dr.  Ranking, 
and  would  have  enabled  him  then  as  well  as 
now  to  judge  correctly  of  the  case ;  it  will 
be  seen,  I  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
bUghted  embryo  being  expelled.  *  *  * 
As  to  my  desire  to  convict  him  of  a 
pathological  blunder,  whatever  notion  he 
might  intend  his  certificate  should  convey, 
the  appheation  of  the  imperfect  tense 
•'  became  thus  disorganized,"  could  admit 
of  no  other  meaning  than  that  a  portion  of 
healthy  placenta  bemg  retained  became  dis- 
organised. The  inference  which  has  been 
drawn  by  all  parties  as  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  his  opinion,  is  to  my  mind  still 
further  confuTned,  by  an  expression  nsed  in 
his  reply  to  my  second  letter — "that  he 
thought  it  probable  the  retained  portion 
lecame  the  nucleus  oi future  disease." 

There  are  a  few  other  points  in  his 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Ranking  that  I 
feel  it  necessary  for  me  to  notice.  He 
says,  "  that  I  did  not  wait  his  reply,  but 
hastened  up  to  London,  and  regrets  that  I 
did  not  think  proper  to  call  upon  him,  and 
that  my  not  doing  so  was  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  animus  that  guided  me."  My  visit 
to  London  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  this  matter,  and  until  I  had  been  there 


some  d^fs  I  was  perfiectly  unacquaistedy 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  case  iu  the  Lanoet,  save  ia- 
cUrectly  by  sending,  befor-e  I  left  Norwich, 
the  history  ol  it  to  Dr.  Lee  for  his  opinioa. 
When  I  was  in  town,  J)i.  Lee  informed 
me  of  the  case  being  about  to  be  noticed 
pubhcly  ;  and  not  receiving  any  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  any  communications  with 
Dr.  Murphy,  I  considered  it  prudent  to  put 
an  end  to  my  privaite  corree^wndenoe  with 
)iim.  Then  I  certaijily  did  take  means  to 
obtain  such  other  opinions  as  I  deemed 
desirable,  and  attended  two  meetings  of  the 
Medical  ^ciety,  expecting  to  hear  there 
the  explanation  he  refused  to  give  me.  In 
another  part  of  his  letter  he  says,  "  that 
the  jiractical  effect  of  hie  opinion  was  to 
reinstate  me  by  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Bell." 
He  is  here  again  at  fault,  for  his  written 
opinion  was  not  conveyed  to  Mr  Gladstone 
till  the  day  after  my  attendance  on  the 
case  had  commenced;  one  of  the  reasons 
for  my  being  eo  reinstated,  was  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  Dr.  Bell  by  the  alteration  m. 
the  treatment  made  by  Dr.  Murjihy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  requested  Dr.  Bell  to  propose  a 
second  visit  from  Dr.  Murphy,  to  meet  Dr, 
Copeman  and  myself,  but  thi  was  refused, 
—  for  what  reason  it  was  not  for  me  to 
judge ;  liad  this  been  aeeomphshed  I  be- 
lieve all  the  misuuderstanditig  that  has 
accrued  would  have  been  obviat-ed. 

Li  conclusion,  I  must  again  express  my 
regret  that  Dr.  Miu-phy  should  have  attri- 
buted to  me  motives  so  unworthy,  as  I  can 
assm'c  him  no  feeling  of  animosity  towards 
liim  actuated  me  in  pursuance  of  the  steps 
I  felt  compelled  to  take  in  justification  of 
rny  own  professional  character.  Apologiz- 
ing for  having  troubled  you  at  greater 
length  than  I  intended, 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient   servant, 

WlLUiM  COOPEB. 

Norwich,  Nov.  8tti,  1851. 

P.S. — The  foregoing  letter  was  completed 
before  your  leading  article  of  Friday  last 
came  under  my  notice.  I  cannot  conceive^ 
after  the  perusal  of  your  lengthened  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Ma.'phy,  that  you  can  hare 
been  an  wwitflsseii  reader  of  the  coiTespond- 
cnco  therein  alluded  to ;  and  I  am  quite 
willing  to  leave  the  matter,  after  the  atten- 
tive revision  of  that  correspondence,  ui  the 
hands  of  the  profession  generally.  You 
liave  said  that  they  have  been  misled  by 
fragmentary  and  ex-parte  statements.  I 
would  beg  of  you  to  point  out  in  wliat 
single  pai-ticular  the  profession  are  a  whit 
the  wiser  fi*om  the  pubhcation  of  that  cor- 
respondence, or  what  fresh  light  can  have 
gleamed  upon  them  in  exculpation  of  Dr. 
Murphy.    No  other  fact  ui  the  liistory  of 
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the  case  has  been,  elicited,  and  notliiug 
with  which  they  were  not  i)revioii»ly  ac- 
ijuaiiited  (through  a  tiiitlit'iil  record  of  the 
llistun  ol"  the  cnso  in  the  jjagcs  of  the 
Zioncet)  lias  been  adtlucedin  sujjport  of  tho 
opiuLon  lie  gave.  No  one  blanus  \)r.  Mur- 
phy for  hiu  nig  m  ignoranee  met  a  homoeo- 
path ;  but  every  one  must  blame  him  for 
not  havuig  at  onee  sevtivd  the  eonneetion 
when,  through  my  fust  letter,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact.  It  shoidd  be 
reeollceteii  that  Dr.  Murphy  gave  the  eer- 
tilieate  to  Dr.  J3ell,  alter  his  (Dr.  B.'s)  dis- 
missal from  the  case,  and  also  after  he 
knew  that  a  physician  hero  had  previously 
refused  to  meet  him. 

The  pnictieal  eil'ect  of  that  certificate, 
given  into  the  hands  it  was,  has  been  to 
injure  my  ivputation,  and  placing  it,  bereft 
of  connecting  euvuiustances,  before  parties 
necessarily  ignorant  of  such  matters. 
Where  is  the  mind  it  woiddnot  prejudice  ? 
I  would  ask  you  if  I  have  evinced  any 
wiirmtli  of  feehng  the  circumstances  did 
not  render  justifiable  ?  The  view  I  took  of 
the  opinion  has  been  taken  by  a  large  class 
o£  the  jjrofcssion  ;  the  captiousness  dis- 
played has  not  been  individual,  but  all  but 
univei*sal.  I  deny  that  Dr.  Murphy  gave 
his  opinion— or  rather,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
say  adhered  to  his  opinion — -upon  "  a  />0)id 
Jlde  statement  of  facts  ;"  for  he  refused  to 
take  them  from  me,  and  with  persevering 
tenacity  depended  upon  the  statements  of 
the  gentleman  whom  he  describes  as  like 
many  other  respectable  practitioners,  nib- 
bling at  hoinojo])athy  but  afi-aid  to  bite. 
It  seems  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
Dr.  IMuq^hy  whether  a  man  bites  at  ho- 
moBopathy  or  only  nibbles,  and  this  may 
influence  him  in  his  consultations.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  however,  is  one  of 
those  prepared,  where  occasion  serves,  to 
adopt  homceopathy  in  all  its  fulness,  or  to 
mingle  with  its  purity  an  allopatluc  taint, 
thus  running  with  the  full  audilowing  tide 
of,  or  dabbUng  in,  the  stream  which  be- 
comes 

"Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less," 

just  as  it  may  suit  the  caj^rice  of  Ms 
jDatieut. 

It  would  have  been  extraordinary  had 
Dr.  Mvui^hy  been  aware  that  the  case  had 
■already  become  a  battle-field  between  two 
rival  pi-actitioners  ;  for  I  knew  nothing  of, 
and  had  no  quarrel  with  Dr.  BeU  before 
this  certificate  was  given,  save  the  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  a  homoeopath 
and  an  allopath  separated  us  ;  and  it  is  a 
subject  for  great  praise  tliat  the  unanimity 
of  feeling  prevailing  on  this  point  amongst 
the  practitioners  of  !Xorwich  was  the  main 
cause  of  Dr.  Murjjhy's  being  summoned. 


.^elexttottft  from  iJoMiinals. 


LATENT    PNEUMONIA.       BY    DH.    LIIIAN,    OP 
BERLIN. 

To  Laennec,  so  far  as  we  are  awaro»  wo  owq 
the  knowledge  of  latent  pneumonia.  IIo 
understood  by  that  term  the  pneumonia 
tliat  is  developed  in  dying  persons,  that 
which  accompanies  certain  forms  of  epi- 
demic catarrh,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  which  is  a  symptom  in  some  erup-. 
tive  and  continued  fevers.  This  epithet 
was  applied  by  Laennec,  because,  under 
such  circumstances,  tho  rational  signs  are 
usually  absent,  and  the  disease  is  only  dis- 
covered by  close  examination.  If  this  form 
of  pneumonia  be  admitted,  the  above  defini- 
tion is  evidently  too  narrow,  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  lobular  pneumonia  must  bo 
placed  in  the  same  category,  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  many  cases  occur  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances  from  those  mentioned 
by  Laennec,  in  which  the  existence  of  the 
disease  would  not  have  been  ascertained 
but  for  exploration  by  the  physical  method. 
It  would  be  better,  if  this  name  is  still  to 
bo  employed,  that  it  should  be  limited  to 
such  cases  as  supply  neither  rational  nor 
physical  signs  whereon  to  found  a  sure 
diagnosis.  The  following  case  is  an  example 
of  Laennec's  latpnt  pnemnonia,  which  was 
not  detected  until  late : — 

S ,  an  unmarried  woman,  sixty  yeara 

of  age,  was  the  subject  of  very  frequent, 
pains  in  the  stomach.  If  she  ate  any- 
thing not  easy  of  digestion,  pain  was 
produced.  Very  frequently,  however,  it 
would  occiu"  without  any  apparent  cause. 
She  liad  consulted  many  physicians,  some 
of  whom  had  exaggerated  the  nature  of  her 
disease,  while  others  had  regarded  her 
symptoms  as  imaginary.  Early  one  morn- 
ing (February  15th)  Dr.  Liman  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  her,  for  what  she  called 
"  inflammation  of  the  bowels."  The  pa- 
tient was  tossing  about  in  bed,  ajid  pointed 
to  the  right  hypochonchnum  as  the  seat  of 
pain.  Dr.  Liman  did  not  concur  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  bowels  had  not  acted  for  24- 
hours, although  fourenematahadbeen  given. 
The  abdomen  was  soft,  not  distended, 
slightly  tender  on  deep  pressure  in  the 
right  hvpochondrium.  The  tongue  was 
dry  ;  tliere  was  slight  nausea,  without 
vomiting  ;  thirst ;  the  skin  not  hot  ;  the 
pulse  but  little  more  frequent  than  usual, 
small  and  regular  ;  the  head  free  from  ail- 
ment ;  the  attack  had  not  begim  with 
rigors.  A  full  clyster  was  administered,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  spoonful  of  castor  oil 
was  taken,  and  the  bowels  then  acted. 
The  pulse  rose,  the  skin  began  to  persjiire. 
At  the  patient's  desire  a  consultation  was 
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held.  She  continued  to  complain  of  the 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  nausea,  and  a  painful  sensation 
in  the  chest.  The  conclusion  of  every  sen- 
tence she  spoke  was  uttered  in  a  kind  of 
cry.  The  frequency  of  respiration  was  in 
about  the  usual  relation  to  that  of  tlic  pulse, 
of  one  to  four.  There  was  no  cough.  Her 
attendants  observed  that  she  woidd  lie 
perfectly  quiet  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  that 
her  speech  at  these  times  would  be  natural. 
The  physician  called  in  consultation  con- 
sidered tlie  case  to  be  one  of  hysteria,  and 
accordingly  prescribed  an  antispasmodic 
draught  of  Infusion  of  Valerian  and  Oil  of 
Camomile.  This  caused  suffusion  of  coun- 
tenance, and  increased  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  to  one  hundred.  The  patient  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  for  many  days,  it 
being  impossible  to  obtain  any  more  defi- 
nite indications  of  tlie  seat  of  the  disease. 
Any  examination  of  the  thoracic  organs 
was  obstinately  refused.  "  I  am  suffo- 
cated" was  the  answer  to  the  most  precise 
questions  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  Six  cupping-glasses 
were  applied  on  the  chest,  and  small  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  were  administered.  Tlie 
condition  of  the  patient  remained  as  already 
described  ;  the  pulse  soft  and  small ;  the 
skin  moist ;  oppression  at  the  epigasti'ium  ; 
no  difSculty  of  breathing ;  no  cough  nor 
expectoration  ;  general  distress.  Another 
physician  was  consulted,  who  also  regarded 
the  case  as  hysterical,  and  advised  similar 
treatment.  On  the  fifth  day  the  patient 
complained  of  palpitations,  sense  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  region  of  the  heart,  nausea, 
pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  with 
heat  of  skin.  Four  leeches  on  the  prteeor- 
dium  gave  some  relief.  A  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  morphia,  although  repeated,  did 
not  induce  sleep.  On  the  following  day 
the  pulse  was  thi-eadlike,  the  surface 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  the 
patient  seemed  dying.  She  revived  under 
the  use  of  stimulants,  but  her  cry  was — 
"  Kill  me,  I  am  suffocating."  It  was  clear 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further 
without  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
chest. 

On  the  right  side,  from  the  fourth  rib 
downwards,  there  was  absence  of  resonance 
on  percussion,  and  bronchial  breathing,  Dr. 
Liman  prescribed  Liq.  Ammon.  Annisit., 
ten  drops  every  two  hours.  The  condition 
of  the  patient  apparently  improved ;  the 
pulse  nearly  natural ;  the  breathing  quiet ; 
the  expectoration  was  free,  and  of  a  greyish- 
green  colour ;  the  tongue  was  moister ; 
there  was  less  thirst ;  and  sleep  was  easier. 
Towards  morning,  on  the  eighth  or  nmth 
day  of  the  attack,  the  patient  had  slight 
rigors.  From  this  time  the  medicine  occa- 
sioned cramps  of  the  stomach,  as  did  also 
email  doses    of    ipecacuanha,    for  which 


they  were  exchanged.  On  the  tenth  day 
she  put  herself  in  a  great  passion,  because, 
as  she  thought,  her  physicians  did  not  visit 
her  often  enough.  Her  case  did  not  seem 
immediately  xirgent,  still  less  did  it  call  for 
the  attendance  of  three  physicians.  In  the 
evening  Dr.  Liman  fomid  her  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  with  hot  skin,  flushed 
countenance,  and  acute  fever.  She  was  un- 
manageable, tearing  off  the  cold  wet  cloths 
applied  to  her  hea^d,  and  was  extremely 
restless,  expressing  all  the  while  a  fear  that 
she  was  going  bhnd.  Under  these  cu-cum- 
stances  nothing  coidd  be  done.  After  some 
persuasion,  liowever,  the  patient  became 
quiet,  and  fell  asleep.  On  the  following 
mornuig  her  pulse  was  80.  The  other 
symptoms  were  not  improved.  In  the  af- 
ternoon slight  convulsions  occurred  ;  she 
became  insensible,  put  her  hand  repeatedly 
to  her  head,  and  during  the  night  was  de- 
lirious at  ii^itervals. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  she  was  un- 
conscious, passing  her  stools  mvoluntarily  ; 
the  riglit  side  of  the  body  was  paralysed  ; 
the  arms  were  flexed  on  the  forearm ;  sen- 
sation was  lost ;  the  countenance  anxious, 
the  brows  knit ;  the  pupils  contracted  and 
motionless,  deglutition  difficult,  the  tongue 
dry,  the  mouth  open,  breathing  sterto- 
rous, pulse  120.  She  continued  in  tliis 
state  five  days,  and  died  on  the  4th  of 
March. 

Seclio  cadavcris. — The  dura  mater  was 
adherent  to  the  bone ;  the  membranes  con- 
gested ;  pm-iform  effusion  in  the  arachnoid, 
especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  much  loaded  with 
blood  ;  all  the  ventricles  contained  pus  and 
serum. 

The  right  lung  was  adherent  to  the 
pleura  ;  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm  was 
thickly  covered  with  lymph.  The  lower 
and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung  were  in 
a  state  of  grey  hepatization ;  the  upper 
lobe  oedematous.  The  right  lung  and  the 
heart  were  healthy. 

In  the  abdomen  nothing  morbid  was 
found  ;  but  an  abnormal  position  of  the 
viscera  was  observed,  produced  by  tight 
lacing. 

Dr.  Liman  observes  that  this  case  should 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  Laennec's 
latent  pneumonia.  All  the  usual  indica- 
tions of  an  affection  of  the  cheet  were  want- 
ing. The  dissection  showed  an  extent  of 
disease  little  suspected.  The  moi-bid  ap- 
pearances referred  the  pain  in  the  right 
side  and  epigastrium,  to  inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm  :  the  same  circumstance 
would  also  seem  to  account  for  a  peculiar 
cry  with  which  she  finished  every  sentence 
after  speaking  for  some  time. —  Canper't 
Wochenichrift.  % 
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CASE  OF  FRACTUHKD  SKULL — ArPLICATION 
OF     THE     TREPHINE  — CXTHE.  BY     DK. 

MOKEL,  OF  MAREVILLE  (mEURTHE). 

TflCHOLAS  P ,  irt.  47,  a  labourer  in  a. 

qimrrv,  fi'll,  on  the  IGtli  of  April,  from  i\ 
rock,  a  height  of  about  eleven  vards,  on 
some  rough  stones  below.  When  seen  by 
Dr.  Slorel,  immediately  after  the  neeidcnt, 
he  was  convulsed  on  the  right  side,  the 
arm  and  leg  being  violently  tossed  about. 
The  appearance  of  the  patient  was  that  of 
restlessness  and  stupor  ;  his  speech  short, 
and  interrupted  by  sighs.  Consciousness 
was  not  entirely  lost  at  first,  but  soon  dis- 
appeared ;  he  ceased  to  speak  to  or  recog- 
nise any  person ;  the  respiration  became 
laboured ;  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
strong  but  irregular,  and  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  general  convulsive  state ;  the  face 
was  pale ;  the  sensibility  of  the  surface 
■was  lost ;  there  was  general  coldness  of 
the  body,  especially  of  the  extremities  ; 
aud  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  was 
that  of  a  person  dying  in  convulsions.  On 
examining  the  head,  an  extensive  lacerated 
scalp-wound  was  found  on  the  left  parietal 
bone,  which  was  observed  to  be  depressed. 
The  wound  having  been  fully  exposed,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  elevate  the  fractui-ed 
bone,  but  without  success.  It  was  then 
determined  to  trephine.  Wliile  the  instru- 
ment was  sent  for,  a  full  bleeding  from  the 
left  arm  was  practised.  Several  other 
injuries  were  also  discovered  :  the  side  was 
much  bruised ;  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
■was  fractured,  and  the  glenoid  neck  of  the 
bone  was  seriously  injured,  if  not  broken. 
The  lower  limb  on  tlie  left  side  ■was  turned 
outward,  but  no  shortening  was  percepti- 
ble. The  trephine  was  applied  two  hours 
after  the  accident.  The  crown  of  the 
instrument  was  placed  on  about  two-thirds 
of  parietal  bone  that  offered  a  firm  point  of 
support :  the  operation,  performed  ■nitli 
great  caution,  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  patient  fell  into  a  state  of  syncope, 
which  excited  some  fear  that  he  would  die 
under  the  hands  of  the  operator.  The 
convulsions  had  ceased  entirely,  and  the 
breathmg  had  become  stertorous.  Seven 
fragments  of  bone  were  elevated,  and  the 
dura  mater  exposed  to  the  extent  of  a 
diameter  of  about  six  lines,  the  bone  having 
been  comminuted  by  the  fall. 

When  the  compression  was  removed 
from  the  brain,  the  patient  quickly  reco- 
vered his  consciousness :  he  remained  for 
a  short  time  in  a  state  between  waking 
and  sleeping ;  warmth  returned  to  the 
surface,  and  a  slight  tremor  replaced  the 
former  convulsive  movements  of  the  right 
side.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  spoke  : 
he  said  that  he  had  just  awoke  from  a 
leaden  slumber,    in    which   he    had  bad 


painful  dreams.  The  sensibility  of  the 
right  side  returned;  he  felt  pain  when  it 
was  attem])ted  to  move  his  left  arm  and 
leg,  but  the  skin  of  the  side  was  still  insen- 
sible when  pricked  with  a  pin.  The  wound 
was  simply  dressed  with  a  I)aiidage  and 
charpie.  The  movements  of  the  brain  were  . 
violent,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
bone  had  not  penetrated  the  brain.  Con- 
stant irrigation  was  kept  up  on  the  wound. 
The  arm  and  leg  were  also  properly  dressed, 
aTid  ])laeed  in  support.  Leeches  were  ap- 
plied behind  the  ears,  and  an  enema  admi- 
nistered. 

With  regard  to  the  psychological  pheno- 
mena, it  was  observed  that  the  patient 
enjoyed  all  liis  intelligence ;  his  feelings 
manifested  themselves  in  the  most  tender 
maiiiier ;  he  condoled  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  indeed  talked  so  much  that  it 
was  necessary  to  restrain  liim  in  convei'sa- 
tioii,  and  to  interdict  t!ie  visits  of  his 
friends,  on  account  of  the  nervous  cha- 
racter of  his  constitution. 

Towards  night  the  head  became  cold,  and 
the  countenance  pale,  and  the  left  arm  and 
leg  were  noticed  to  be  occasionally  jerked,  as 
if  from  an  electric  shock.  Another  pheno- 
menon was  also  observed  later — this  was, 
total  blindness  during  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  patient  had  not  mentioned  this,  lest  he 
should  give  pain  to  his  friends.  At  mid- 
night almost  unbearable  pain  occm-red  in 
the  right  side,  with  epileptiform  shocks  of 
the  whole  body.  The  intellect  was  intact ; 
the  patient  said  that  he  felt  the  approach  of 
death  ;  he  preserved  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  consoled  those  around  him.  The  con- 
vulsive movements  increased  in  severity 
and  frequency,  without  any  impairment  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  M.  Kayser,  the 
Interne,  who  sat  up  with  him  during  the 
night,  made  him  inhale  ether  vapour,  so  as 
to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  half-mtoxication  ; 
the  convidsions  diminished,  and  towards 
morning  the  use  of  ether  was  discontinued, 
the  leg  only  being  slightly  convulsed  at  long 
intervals  ;  the  pulse  rose  to  90,  and  became 
regular,  strong,  and  full ;  the  mind  ■was 
clear  ;  he  experienced  no  headache  ;  there 
were  no  signs  of  compression.  The  strictest 
silence  was  enjoined  on  the  attendants,  and 
everything  was  done  to  mspire  the  patient 
■with  confidence  of  recovery. 

The  progress  of  the  case  was  favourable. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  woimd  began  to 
suppurate ;  it  was  then  washed  with  red 
wine,  and  dressed  with  styrax  ;  the  bowels 
were  kept  open  by  enemata  ;  and  infusion 
of  the  flowers  of  the  Lime  tree  was  admi- 
nistered. Six  weeks  after  the  accident  two 
small  fragments  of  exfoliated  bono  were 
removed.  In  about  eight  ■weeks  the  wound 
was  healed ;  the  patient  was  recovering  the 
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use  of  his  leg  and  arm,  and  might  altogether 
be  eonsidered  to  be  convalescent. 

Tills  case  appeared  to  Dr.  Morel  to  pre- 
sent a  twofold  interest  with  reference  to 
the  physiological  and  to  tlie  psychological 
functions.  The  latter  were  preserved  entire, 
except  during  the  few  moments  of  com- 
pression, notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  injury  ;  towards  the  fifteenth  day  only, 
a  little  irritability  of  temper  was  shown, 
and  this  onginated  m  increased  appetite  ; 
during  eight  days  liis  appetite  was  larger 
than  usual,  but  this  degi-ee  of  bulimia  was 
not  attended  with  any  derangement  of  other 
functions,  and  ceased  entirely  at  tlie  end  of 
that  period. 

The  temperament  of  the  patient  was 
nervous,  and  although  living  among  intem- 
perate people  he  was  a  sober  man, — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  may  be  attributed  his 
rapid  recoveiy  and  freedom  from  dehrium 
tre  liens.  Witli  reference  to  the  mjury 
which  occurred  to  the  lower  extremity,  it 
remained  doubtful  whether  it  consisted  of 
fractm-e  within  the  capsule,  or  mere  con- 
tusion ;  most  probably  the  former,  the 
movements  of  rotation  alone  being  still 
impaired.  It  was  suggested  that  some  in- 
jury to  the  spine,  or  extravasation  of 
blood,  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
fall :  the  history  of  the  case,  however, — its 
progress  and  perfect  recovery —  are  opposed 
to  this  opinion.  There  could  be  no  doubt. 
Dr.  Morel  observes,  that  the  use  of  the 
trepliine  rescued  the  patient  from  death  by 
convulsions, —  the  result  of  the  compres- 
sion of  the  brain  by  the  fractured  bone. 

MEDICAL  BENEVOLENT  COLLEGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  medical  men,  held  at 
Kentish  Town  on  the  11th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved, — 

"  That  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by 
tiie  profession  to  support  Mr.  Propert  in 
liis  noble  undertaking  of  establishing  a 
Medical  Benevolent  College. 

"  That  a  committee  of  medical  men  be  at 
■once  formed  to  aid  him  in  that  good  work. 
And 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  Mr.  Propert  for  his  generous 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  profession." 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  under- 
gone the  necessary  examinations  for  the 
diploma,  were  admitted  Members  of  the 
College  at  tlic  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  on  the  7th  inst.  : — Messrs. 
B..  Bowman — W.  Ilaughton  — J.  B.  Ptiter- 
son— H.  S.  Colston-J.  W.  Howard-eT. 
Wnis— W.  T.  Coleby— W.  Robinson— W. 
W.  Harris.  On  the  llth  inst. :  — Messrs. 
E.  R.  Praneo— J.  E.  Tuxford— J.  Collie— 
J.   W.    Eastwood— W.    E.    Day— J.   M. 


Roche— C.  Chibnell. — At  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Court,  Mr.  James  Wilkinson  Elliott 
passed  his  examiination  for  naval  sui-geon  : 
tliis  gentleman  had  previously  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  College,  his  diploma 
bearing  date  November  19,  184.7. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  METROPOir.i8 

During  the  iVeek  endintj  Saturday, '^ov.  15. 

Births.  i  Deaths. 

J^Iales....   814     '        Males=....   529 

Femates..   712  Females..   -193 


1526 


1022 


Causes  ok  Death. 

A.LL  Cacses    

Specif  I  En  Causes 

1.  Zymotic  (or  EpKlemic,  F,n(loiiiic, 
Conitasri'ins)  /W*e««€s. . . . 
S/)orndic  Pineases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  ('anc«r,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,    Nerves, 

Rn(\  Senses 

4.  Heart  ai>fi  liloodvesseis 

5.  Lun<js  and  organs  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

7.  Dispases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 

8.  Childbirth, l>iseasesofUterus,&c. 

9.  Rbeuiiiatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

.loints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

11 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  A2:e 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

U.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


1032 
1015 


i36 


110 
45 

168 

62 

14 

5 

8 
8 
0 

47 

3 

25 


The  followins:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Small-pox 23  I  Convulsions 37 

Measles 15  |  Broncliit^s   66 

Scarlatina    43    Pneumonia 68 


Hoopins-cough 22 

Diarrhoea 26 

Olwlera 0 

Typhtis 58 

Dropsy 15 

Hydrocephalus  ....  37 

Apoplexy 27 

Paralysis 20 


Phthisis    123 

Lung:s   9 

Teething 11 

Stomach  7 

Liver 11 

ChiWbirth    4 

Uterus 1 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
31  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  46th  W€ek 
of  ten  previous  years. 


METEOROLOaiCAL  SUMMARY. 

M«an  Height  of  the  Baromet'Cr  29'96 

„        „        „        Thermometer'   40'a 

Self-registering  do.""   Max.  0-0    Min.  20' 

*  From  12  observations  daily.         ^  Sun. 
R.AIN,  in  inches,  '20.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  ai  9  o'clock. 

^lETEOROLooicAL.—Themean  temperature  of 
the  v;eek  was  nearly  3*  below  the  mean  of  tlie 
month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  commu- 
nii-ations  from  Mr.  B.  W.  Rich.irdson,  Mr. 
Sandys,  Mr.  N.  Ward,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Jones. 

Various  papers,  which  are  in  tyiw,  are  unavoida- 
bly postponed  until  next  week. 


ADVKBTISEMEMTS 


MEDICAL   BENEVOLENT   COLLEGE. 

l^:Ntul>li8lied  June  25tli,  1S51. 


In  plac-ing  before  llie  Profession  the  First  List  of  Contributors  to  this 
National  undertaking,  tlie  Council  have  to  con^ratulatt-  tl)e  Members  on  tlie  vf  ry  satisfac- 
tory results  of  t!>eir  labours.  They,  liowpver,  earnestly  call  upon  tliose  who  havt;  not 
already  subscribed,  to  come  forward  as  early  as  ()os-ible,  in  order  to  convince  the  Public, 
to  whom  ail  urgent  appeal  will  shortly  be  made,  that  tlvey  are  fully  senMl)le  cf  the  great 
want  of  such  an  Asylum  for  their  less  fortunate  Brethren,  or  their  Widows,  in  the  evening 
of  life  :  they  would,  also,  ur^e  upon  the  Profession  the  importance  of  personal  e.xnrtioa  to 
promote  the  accomplishn^ent  of  so  laudable  an  object. 

^uiiscrilJtr^  to  tljc  i^tcUical  Benevolent  College* 

£  «.  d. 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THK  EARL  MANVERS 52  10    0 

THE  RIGHT  HOX.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON    ..     21    «    0 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM   50    0    0 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOl*  OF  RIPON 20    0    0 


Andrews,  Mrs.  Gloucester  place 21    0 

Arden,  Richard  E.  Esq 10  10 

A  Friend,  by  Lady  F.  Watson   5    5 

Ansrus,  Alex.  Frith  street,  Soho  1    1 

Andrews,  Miss,  Gloucester  place 1    1 

Atkins,  Dr.  Stoke  Newington  (annual)  1     1 

Aitkin, D.  M. 'Esq 11 

A  Friend,  Birmingham    1     0 

Appleton,  Dr.  Curzon  street 1     0 

Atkinson,  C.  J.  Esq.  M.D.  Westmii  ster  3    3 

Ditto              ditto               (annual)  1    1 

A  Grat i-ful  Invalid 0  13 

Amey,  Thomas,  Esq.  Ebury  st.  Piralico  0  10 

A  Pup  I  of  Lane's  School 0  10 

A  Friend,  by  Miss  C 5    0 

Amedroz.  Mrs.  Blandford  square 0  10 

A  Well-wisher 0  10 

Allan.  Peter,  M.D.  Bridport 1    0 

Alston,  T.  B.  Esq 0  10 

Allport,  the  Misses,  and  Friends,  Cam- 

berwell  2    2 

BuUen,  Francis,  Esq.  Farringdon  street  50  0 
Bentlev,  J.  Esq.  Bartholomew's  hospital  21  0 
Beckett,  T.  Esq.  Russell  pl.,Fitzroy  sq.  20  0 
Baring,  John,  Esq. Oakwood, Chichester  20  0 
Beaman.  G.  Esq.  King  St. Covent  garden  10  10 

Ditto  ditto  annual    2    2 

Bennett,  Dr.  Henry,  Cambridare  square  10  10 

Bird,  Dr.  Golding,  Russell  square 10  10 

Batteley  and  Watts,  Messi  s 10  10 

Burfoot,  Mrs.  Wellieck  street  10  10 

Bush,J.  Esq.Clapham 10    0 

Browne,  R   Wilson,  Esq.  Bath 10    0 

Blamire,  Mrs.  Upper  Harley  street 10    0 

Ballard,  Thomas,  Esq.  Soutliwick  place  5  5 
Barnett,  A.  Esq.  M.B.  Commercial  road  5  5 
Brown,  i.  Baker,  Esq.  Oxford  s(iuare. .  5  5 
Brown,  Robert,  Esq.  Brixton  hill 5    5 

Ditto  tUtto  annual     1     I 

Baker,  E,  Esq,  Lion  House,  Stamford 

hill annual    2    2 

Babington,  Dr.  George  street    5    5 

Bacot,J.  Esq.  Portugal  St.  Grosvenorsq.  5  5 
Becker,Mrs. Green  park  buildings,  Bath  5  5 
Braynt',  Robert,  Esq.  Banbury 5    0 

Ditto  ditto  annual     I     I 

Barnett,  R.  C.  Egq.  Chester  terrace 5    0 

Bird,  Dr.  Jamts,  Hyde  park  sq.  (ann.;     3    3 

Beattie,  Dr.  Tavistock  street 3    3 

Brown,  Thomas,  Esq.  St.  Mary  Axe   . .     2    2 

Ditto              ditto                 annual    1     1, 
Bull,  Dr.  Hereford 2    2 

Ditto  ditto  annual    1    I 


Brunskill,  Henry,  Esq.  Eccleton  place      2    2  0 
Hiirke,  P.  Esq.  Upper  Moutasue street     2    2  0 
Blackstone,  J.  Esq.  Park  hou.se,  Glou- 
cester gate  annual    2    2  0 

Bartlett,  NVm.  Esq.  Netting  hill 1     1  0 

Barker,  Dr.  Bedford annual     I     1  0 

Bernciistle,  Dr.  80,  Albany  St.  ..  annual     1     1  0 

Bleeck,  Chas.  Esq.  Warminster   5    5  0 

Ditto               ditto                  annual    2    2  6 
Brooke,  CViarles,  Esq.  29,  Keppel  Street    110 

Brooke,  Mrs 1     1  0 

Bonney,  F.  A.  Esq,  Trevor  ter..  annual    1     1  0 

Bachelett,  Pierre,  Esq.  Hornsey,  annual     1     1  0 

Browne,  C.  Esq.  Bethel  pi,  Ciunberwcll     1     1  0 

Burnett,  Dr.  Alton,  Hants    annual     110 

Broxholm,  Dr.  Esq  Barnsbury  rd.,iinn.  110 
Broadbent,  J.  Esq  CoUingham, Newark, 

minual     1     1  0 

Bowman,  Win,  Esq, Clifford  St.  .annual     1     1  0 

Bourne,  Hetiry,  Bromley,  Ripping'ale  .     1     1  0 

Buchanan,  .\.  Esq.  Commercial  rd.  east  5  5  0 
Bury,  George,  Esq.  Whetstone,  annual  110 
Bryant,  Walter,  Esq,  Bathurst  st,,  anu.    110 

Cabhell,  Beniamin  Bond,  Esq,  M  P.  ..    52  10  0 

Clarke,  Sir  Charles  Mansfield,  Bart 26    5  0 

Copeland,  Thomas,  Esq.  F.R.S 25    0  0 

Caipue,  Mrs.Up,Charlottest,Fitzroy  sq,  21     0  0 

Coulson.W.  Esq. Frederick  pLOld  Jewry  21  0  0 
Collected   by  Holmes,  Henry,  Esq.  9, 

York  terrace,  Regent's  pk,  (tyCard)  14    2  0 

Cornwallis,  the  Lady  Ivlizabeth 10  10  0 

Cornwallis,  the  Lady  I-iOuisa 10  10  0 

Cancellor,  J.  H.  Esq.  Chester  terrace..   10  10  0 

Clieyne,  R   R.  Berners  street  ..annual    1     1  0 

Conolly,  Dr.  Hauwell  10  10  0 

Cooke,  C.  T.  Esq.  Chelteu  am 10  10  0 

Clark,  W.  Esq.  Sutton 10  10  0 

Cameron,  J.  C.  Esq.  LowerSeyniour  st.    5    5  0 
Clarke,  F,  Esq.  Henrtetta  street.  Caven- 
dish square 5    5  0 

Clifton,  N,  Esq.  38,  Cross  st,  Islington    5    5  0 

Clifton,  Natb,  Henry,  Esq.  Islhiston..     5    5  0 

Crellii),  Dr,  St,  John's  wood 5    5  0 

Cressingham,  J,  Esq.  Carshalton 5    5  0 

Ditto  ditto  annual    110 

Cook,  Dr,  Trinity  square 5    i  0 

Cowley,  Jobu,  Esq.  Oxford  terrace 5    0  0 

Ditto  ditto  annual    110 

Calthorpe,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grosvenorsq.    6    0  0 

Collected  by  a  Lady 5     I  1 

Clayton,  James,  Esq,  Percy  street  ... ,     500 

Cathrow,  William,  Esq.  W^evniouth  st.    5    0  0 

Cooke,  W.  H.  Esq,  CauiUen  terrace   .,     2    2  0 
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Cross,  Dr.  R.  Leicester  square 2    2    0 

Ditto                ditto               annual  110 

Coates.W.  Martin,  Esq.  Salisbury  (an.)  2    0    0 
Collected  by  a  faithful  Servant  of  Mr. 

Prorert 2    1    6 

Campbell,  T.  T.  Ksq.  Queen's  road, 

Regent's  park    annual  1     1     0 

Campbell,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Queen's  rd.  (an.)  1     1     0 

Chapman,  Captain 110 

Cooper,  Henry,  Esq.  Moor  St.  Soho    ..  110 

Clarke.  J.  A.  Esq.  Warwick  street 110 

Chippendale,  John,  Esq.  10,New  Caven- 
dish street annual  1     1     0 

Cotton,  Miss  Mary,  Westbourne  terrace  110 

Clifton. A.C.E^^q.  Welwyn,  Herts... ann.  1     1     0 

Coit,  H.  H.Esq 1     i     o 

Ditto               annual  1    1    0 

Cooper,  Jas.  Great  Yarmouth  . .  annual  10    0 

Cooper.W.Esq.M.D.Essexst.Strand.ann  1     1     0 

Cornelius.J.C.Esq.Up  Pentonst...ann.  1     1    0 

Coward,  C.  W.  Esq 1     l     O 

Chabot,  Edwin,  Esq.  Camberwell. .  ann.  110 

Dawes,  Henry,  Esq    Crabbett  Crawley  25    0  0 

Dawes,  Mrs.  Crabbett  Craw  ley 10    0  0 

Dawes,  Robert,  Esq.  Grenada 2    0  0 

Du  Pr6,  James,  Esq.  Portland  place  . .  10  10  0 

Davies,  Dr.  Seaford,  Sussex 10  10  0 

Doxat,  Lewis,  Esq.  Harley  street 10  10  0 

Durant,R.  Esq.  Jun.  Park  crescent  ..  10  10  0 

Deacon,  Lady 10    0  0 

Dalrymple,John,  Esq.  Grosvenor  street  10    0  0 

Davis,  Mrs.  Portland  place 7    0  0 

Dunn,  Robert,  Esq.  Norfolk  st.  Strand  5    5  0 

Ditto  ditto  annual  1     1  0 

Davies,  Dr.  H.  Duchess  st.  Portland  pi.  5    5  0 

Day,  William,  Esq.  Isleworth   5    5  0 

Day,  Horatio,  Esq.        ditto       5    5  0 

Day,  E.  Geo.  M.D.  St.  Andrews,  annual  2    2  0 

Drake,Thomas,  E-q 2    2  0 

Dewsnap,  Mark,  Esq.  Hammersmith. .  2    2  0 

Dandy,  Walter  Cooper,  Esq 2    2  0 

Davy,  Dr.  County  Asylum.Colney Hatch  2    2  0 

Duchesne,  Clarke,  Esq 2    2  0 

Dempsey,  J.  M.  Esq.  Goswell  st...ann.  2    2  0 

Dodsworth,F.C.Es(i.Turnham  grn.ann.  110 

Davis,  Edw.  Esq.  Belgrave  ])lace 1     0  0 

Duffiii,E.W.Esq.  Lansrham  place,  .ann  110 

Dalton,W.  Esq.Cnscentterr.Cheltenh.  1     1  0 

Wckraan,  D.  Esq.  Porchester  place 1    1  0 

Davis,  W.  J.  Esq   Heytesbury 1     1  0 

Doubleday,  Edw.  Esq.  Blackfriars  road  10  10  0 
Dodd,  E.  Esq.  Bridge  road,  Lambeth 

annual  110 

Elwin,  Jeken,  Broad  street  building-s..  21    0    0 

Elliott,  Chas.  Esq. F.R. S.Portland  place  21    0    0 

Elliot,  Dr.  Carlisle 5    0    0 

Edmondstone,  N.  B.  Esq 5    0    0 

Ditto                          xnnual  110 

Elliott,  Miss,  Old  Steine,  Brighton  ....  220 

Erichsen,  J.  Esq.  Welbeckst.  ..annual  2    2    0 
Edffcumbe,  R.  D.  Esq.  Shaftesbury  cres. 

Pimlico 2    2    0 

Evans,  Dr.  Hertford    annual  1     1    0 

Eyre,  Sir  James,  M.D 5    5    0 

Ewen,  H.  Esq.  Long  Sutton 110 

Eden,T.A.Esq.45,Threadneedlest.  ann.  1    1    0 

Forbes,  Dr.  Old  Burlington  street 100    0  0 

Ferguson, Dr.  Park  street.Grosvenorsq.  10  10  0 
Fergusson,  W.  Esq.  F.R.S.  George  st. 

Hanover  square 10  10  0 

Finnev,  Douglas,  Esq.  Welbeck-st 10  10  C 

Fuller,  H.  P.  Esq.  Piccadilly 10  10  0 

Fox,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bristol 10  10  0 

Ditto           ditto    annnal    2    2  0 

Freshfield,  James  Wm.  Esq.  M.P 10  10  0 

Farmer,  Mrs.  Alfred  Street 10    0  0 

Fisher,  J.  Esq.  5,  Grosvenor  Gate   5    5  0 

Finchani,  George,  Esq.  Spring  gardens    3    3  0 

Field  &  Jnrdine,Messrs.  Wilderness  row     1  15  0 

Fogarty,  Dr.   Percy  street,   Pentonville    1     1  0 

Frew,  Capt.  Welbeck  street annual    1    1  0 


Farnesworth.E.Esq.Bakewell.Derbysh.  110 
France,  J.F.Esq.,Bloomsbury  sq.annual    110 

Graham,Dr.Epsom,by  annual  payments 

ofjt'lOeach 50    0    0 

Go-sling,  Robert,  Esq 20    0    0 

Gowan,  George,  Esq.  Park  Crescent  ..15    0    0 

Guthne.J.GFlsq. F.R.S.  Berkeley  street  10  10    0 

Greenwood,  Dr.  St.  John's,  Southwark  10  10    0 

Gream,  Dr.  Hertford  street.  May  Fair. .  10  10    0 

Gibson,  J.  R.  Esq.  Holborn  Hill 10  10    0 

Gill,  Dr.  Whitehouse  street.  Stepney  ..  5    5    0 

Gruggen,  Dr.  Chichester 5    0    0 

Gnillemard,  Isaac,  Esq.  Eltham  2    2    0 

Ditto                 ditto           annual  110 

Green,  John,  Esq.  Balham,  Surrey 2    2    0 

Gallon,  Edmund,  Esq.  Brixton 2    2    0 

Gasson,  W.  Esq.  Brompton   1     1    0 

Griffith,  W.  F.sq.  Eaton  square !     1    0 

Grainger,R.D.Esq.F.R.S.Highgate.ann  1    1    0 

Gooch,  Joseph,  Esq 110 

Gibson,  George,  ICsq.  Ulverstone 110 

Garrett  and  Rygate,  Messrs 110 

Guy,  H.  Esq.  1,  Dorset  square. .  annual  110 

Green,  Br.  Bristol annual  110 

Gray,  T.  M.  Esq.  Amersham annual  110 

Guiilod,  Miss 110 

Gregory,  G.  J.   Esq.  Stroud,  Glouces- 
tershire     annual  110 

Griffith,  J  T.  Esq.  Union  ter.Peckham  110 

Griffith  John,  Jun.  Esq 110 

Grant,  Dr.Thayer  st. Manchester  square 

annual   .' 1     1    0 

Grant,  Thos.W.  Esq.  8,  Connaughtter.  110 

Gower,  Miss,  York  terrace 1     1    0 

Grace,  J.  F.  Esq.  Tottenhamcourt  road  0  10    6 

Godrich,  Francis,  Esq.  i\'ew  Brompton  110 

Hanbury.R.Esq.  Tunbridge  Park,Herts  210  0 
Ditto  ditto  annual    110 

Hargraves,  Isaac,  Esq.  Tunbridge  wells  21  0  0 
Halifax,  the  Misses,  "Chadacre  Hall," 

.Suffolk  20    0    0 

Holland,  Dr.  Lower  Brook  st 15    0    0 

Hodgson.Joseph,  Esq.  Westbourne  ter.  10    0    0 

Hogg,  Jabez,  Esq.  Gower  street 5    5    0 

Holmes,  Mrs.  York  terrace   5    0    0 

Hereford  Medical  Society 4  10    0 

Holyoake,  T.  Esq.  Kinve'r,  Stourbridge  3  3  0 
Holiebone,  Mr  LowerEatonst.  Pimlico  2  2  0 
Hanimersley,  C.  Esq.  Park  fres.  (ann.)  2  2  0 
Hood,  Peter,  Esq.  Lower  Seymour  st. 

Portman  square    .'.annual    2    2    0 

Hankins,  T.  Esq   New  Kent  road 1  11     0 

Hardinge,  H.  Esq.  Silver  st  Golden  sq.  1  1  0 
Harwood,    G.  Esq.    Tonbridge  place, 

Euston  square 1    1    0 

Hodson,  T.  Esq.  Egremont,  Cheshire. .  110 
Harle,  E.  Esq.  Cross  st.  Islington  (an.)  110 
Hammond,  Thomas  M.  Esq.    Manor 

terrace.  Brixton    annual    110 

Harvey,  William,  Esq.  2,  Soho  square  .  110 
Healey,  Mr.  Grafton  street  ..  ..annual  110 
Harrison,  John,  Esq.  Albanv  ct.  (ann.)  110 
Hay,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Wades  Mill,  Herts    1     1    0 

Howell,  Dr.  Swansea  annual    110 

Halley.Dr.  Queen  Anne  street. .  annual    110 

Hochee,  James,  Esq 10    0 

Hare,  Samuel,  Esq.  Langham  place  ..  10  0 
Haynes,  J.  B.  Esq.  Evesham  ..annual    110 

IngIis,SirR.  H.Bart.  M.P.  Bedford  sq.  10  10  0 
Ince,  John,  Esq.  Lower  Grosvenor  pi. .  10  10    0 

Ince,  Thomas,  Esq.  Argyll  street 5    5    0 

Iliff,  W.  J.  Esq.  Kennington 1     1     0 

lllingworth.H.S.  Ksq.  Arlington  St.  (an.)    1     1     0 

Izod,  C.  W.  Esq.  Esher  2    2ft 

Ditto  ditto  annual    110 

Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  Ranelagh  st,  Pimlico  5  5  0 

Jphnson,  F.  G.  Es(|.  Conduit  street. . ..  3  5  0 

Jones,  Dr.  Lloncych,  South  Wales 5  5  0 

Jenks,  G.  S.  Psq.  M.D.  Brighton 5  5  0 

Jackson,  William,  Esq.  Russell  square  5  0  0 
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Jackson,  Reynolds,  Esq.  Charles  street, 

St.  James's 5  5  0 

Jeniiinsrs,  the  Rev.  John 5  0  0 

Jenkins,  R  chard,  Esq.  Cardigan 3  0  0 

Johnson,  Henrv  Chas.  Esq.  Savile  row  2  2  0 

Johnson,  Edmund,  Esq.  Carnaby  street  2  2  0 
Jfffrcys,  Julius,  Esq.  Urove  end  road.  .550 

Jenkins,  the  Misses,  Pantirion 2  0  0 

Jurnan,  Richard,  lisq.  Preston 2  0  0 

Jakins,  J    N.  Esq.  Osnaburgh  street  ..  1  1  0 

Jones,  .Miss 1  1  0 

Johnson,  Geors^e  C.  Esq.  Urosvenor  st. 

west annual  1  1  0 

James,  Henrv,  Esq.  .\rtillery  pi.  (ann.)  1  I  0 

Jackson,  P.  fisq.  18,  Thayer  St..  annual  1  1  0 

Jones.  R.  W.  Esq.  Beaumaris 1  0  0 

Ditto                ditto               annual  1  0  0 

Kelland,  John,  Esq.  Plaistow    5  5  0 

Ditto                ditto                annual  1  1  0 

King.  Or.  Elthani 2  2  0 

Ditto                 ditto                 annual  1  1  0 

Kelly,  P.  Esq.  Fetter  lane,  Holborn  (an.)  1  1  0 

Kershaw,   \\.   W.   Esq.    Kingston-on- 
Thames annual  1  1  0 

Keate,  Robert,  E.sq 5  0  0 

Ditto                ditto               annual  1  1  0 

Kingdon,  Abernethv  John,  Esq.  2,  Xew 

Bank  buildings 10  10  0 

Labouchere,  John,  Esq.  Portland  place  21    0    0 

Locock,  Dr.  Hertford  St. -May  fair  ....  21    0    0 

Lonsada,  Mrs.  Sussex  place 20    0    0 

Ditto                 ditto                 annual  1     1     0 

Lobb,  William,  Esq.  Aldersgate  street.  5    5    0 

Lavies,J.Esq.Gt.  Geo. -St.  Westminster  10  10    0 

Lord,  Chas.  F.  James,  Esq.  Hampstead  5     5    0 

Lane,  Samuel,  Esq.  Grosvenor  place  ..  5    5    0 

Lane,  Dr.  Butler,  Ewell 2    2    0 

Lane,  \V.  Esq.  Vau.vhall  road    1     1     0 

Lawson,  William,  Esq.  Cleveland  street, 

Fitzroy  square   annual  110 

Lee,  Dr.  R.  F.R.S.  Savile  row  5    0    0 

Lowe,  W.T.  Esq.  32,Canonbury  sijuare, 

Islington 3    3    0 

Lethbridge,  SirJ.Hesketh,  Bart,  (ann.)  2    2    0 

Love,  J.  tsq.  Grosvenor  row,  Pimlico  .  110 

Ladbury,  J.  E.  Esq.  Upper  Fitzroy  st.  1  1  0 
Lonsdale,  E.  Esq.    Montague    street, 

Russell  square  annual  1     1     0 

Large,  W.  H.  Esq.  140,  Sloane  street . .  110 

Loadman,  R.  W.  Esq.  Hammersmith..  110 
Lankestor,  Dr.  22,  Old  Burlington  st. 

(annual) 110 

LeStrange,  F.  Ray,  Esq.  Mornington 

road annual  110 

Leonard,    J.    Esq.    Salisbury    street. 

Strand annual  110 

Laing,  the  Rev.  David annual  1     I     0 

Lodge,  Dr.  R.  T.  Liverpool annual  0  10    6 

McLeod,  Miss,  Foley  place 10  10    0 

Majoribanks,  E.  Esq.  34,  Wimpole  st.  .  10  10    0 

Meates,  W.  C.  Esq.  Chester  square 10  10    0 

Muriel,  C.  Esq.  Teddington,  Middlese.v  10  10  0 
Muriel,  Brooke,  Esq.  Wellington  street, 

London  Bridge  10  10    0 

Muriel.  J.  Esq.  Ely  10  10    0 

Ditto  ditto  annual    110 

Martin,  Thomas,  Esq.  Reigate 10  10    0 

Morier,  J.  P.  Esq.  Cpper  Harley  street  10    0    0 

Morgan,  W.  F.  Esq.  Bristol  10    0    0 

Milner,  .Mrs.  Charles,  .Mickleham  ....  10  0  0 
Major,  Dr.  Mount  pi.,  Whitechapel  rd.  5  5  0 
Mould,  J.  T.  Esq,  Alfred  pi.  liromptou  2  2  0 
Middleton,  J.  Esq.  Uueen  st.Cheaps.de  110 
Mott,  C.  J.  Esq,  Albany  St.  (annual)  ..  2  2  0 
Murley,  S.  H.  Esq.  Weston  Lodge  (an.)  1  1  0 
Morris,  Wm.  Esq,  Bath  place.  Camber- 
well   annual    110 

Martin,  J.  R.  Esq.  (annual)  I    1    0 

Millar,  J.  Esq.  Uethnal  house  1     1    0 

Ditto              ditto                annual    110 
Merr^weather,  Jas.  Esq 110 


M'William,  J.  C.  Esq.  M.D.  Trinity  so. 

annual    110' 
Mimpenny,  J.  Esq.  Rawtenstall,  Man- 
chester       1    I    0 

Magenis,  I'eter,  Esq 1     t    o 


Xewcomb,  R.  \.  Ksq.  Stamford  20    0 

North,  John,  Esq.  9a.  Gloucester  pi.  . .     5    0 
Neale,  Wm.  Esq.  Westbournepl.  (ann.)    1     1 


50    0  0- 

21     0  0 

10  10  0 

10  10  0 

10  10  0 

10  10  0 

10  10  0 

10    0  0 

5     5  0 

5     5  0 

5     5  0 

5    5  0 

5    0  0 

5    0  0 

5    0  0 


Onslow,  Mrs.  Sussex  pi.  Regent's  pk...  2  0 

Onl,  .Mrs.  and  Friend  2  0 

Odiing,  F.  Esq.  Devonshire  St.  (annual)  1  1 
t)<lling,  J.  Esq.  Cockburn  Villas, Barnes 

(annual) i  i 

Otway,  C.  W.  Esq.  Kennington    1  1 

Piopert,  John.  Esq.  New  Cavendish  st. 
Pierrepoint,  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Manvers 
Pilcher,  G.  Esq   St.  George  st.  Westm. 

Phillips,  Jas.  Esq.  Bethnal  green 

Prater,  Charles,  Esq.  Portland  place  . . 
Pollock  &  Turner,  Messrs.  Kensington 

Phillips.  Sir  Tliomas  Temple 

Pepys,  John,  Esq.  Lower  Berkeley  st. 
Pliillips,  B.  Esq.  F  K.S.  Wimpole  st.. . 
Pocock.  Rev.  G.  St.  Pauls,  Gt.  Portland 

street  "  Building  Fund" 

Ditto  "  Endowment  Fund" 

Pilcher,  Jeremiah,  Es(|   Russell  sq 

Pepys,  .Mrs.  C.  3,  St.  Andrew's  place  .. 
Pepys,  Edmund,  7,  Upper  Harley  st.  . . 

Poynder,  Win.  Henry,  Esq 

Pettigrew,  W.  V.  Esq.  Chester  Street. 

Chester  sq annual 

Pittman,  Dr.  Montague  place. .  annual 

Perry,  R.  K.  Esq.  Hampstead  

Priddle,  Mr.  Palace  st.  Piralico. .  annual 

Priddle,  Mrs annual 

PowelljL.Esq.John  St.  Berkeleysq.  ann. 

Pursell,  Dr.  Kennington annual 

Pocock,  G.  E.  Esq.  Brighton. .  annual 

Piercy,  Moses,  Esq.  Portsmouth 

Pyle,  C.  Esq.  A  mesbury 

Roots,  Dr.  Russell  square 

Roots,  W.  S.  Esq.  Kingston 

Ridge,  Dr.  Putney 

Ditto       ditto'. annual 

Ridsdale,  Geo.  Esq.  Euston  sq 

Rose,  Rev.  Geo.  Earls  Heaton  

Reid,  Mrs.  Weymouth  street 

Richnrdson,  F.  Esq.  Up.  Portland  pi.. . 
Richardson,  Miss  E.  A.  ditto 

Randall,  A.  Esq.  Finsbury  square  .... 
Dittto  ditto  annual 

Rumsf-y,  Dr.  Clifton 

Rose,  J.  R.  Esq.  Stamford  street 

Rodgers.  J.  E.  D.  Esq.  Hugh  street, 

Eccleston  square annual 

Richards,  Richard,  Esq.  M.P...  annual 
Kee,  H.  P.  Esq.  Pelham  pi.  Bronipton 

(annual). 

Roberts,  J.  Esq.  8,  North  Buildgs.  ann. 

Reid,  Wm.  Esq.  Herts annual 

Read,  T.  Esq.  Hornton  st.  Kensington 

(annual) 110 

Ruttledge,  Dr.  George  street,  Hanover 

square annual    110 

Read,  .Septimus,  Esq.  Jewin  street 5    5    0 

Rump,  H.  Esq.  Wells,  Norfolk 0  10    6 

Rump,  R.  H.  Esq.       ditto         0  10    6 


1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

26    5  0 

10  10  0 

5    5  0 

1  0 
5  0 
5  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

2  0 

1  0 

2  0 
1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


Staunton,  Sir  G.Bt.M.P.  Devonshire  St.  10  10  0 
Stillwell,  Dr.   Moorcroft  House,   Hil- 

lingdon 10  10  0 

Samuel,  Denis  M.  Esq.  Susse.x  place  ..    10  10  0 

Smith,  Thomas,  Esq.  Crawley,  Susse-X     10  10  0 

Smith,  Robert,  Esq.  Whitchurch,  Oxon  10  10  0 

Saunders,  E.  Esq.  George  st.  Hanov.  sq.  10  10  0 

Stedman,  Jas.  Esq.   Esq.  Guildlord    ..    10  10  0 

Sterry,  Henry,  Esq.  Bermoudsey 10  10  0 

Sutherland,  Dr.  Parliament  street 10  10  0 

Skelmersdale,  Lord,  Portland  place 10  10  0 
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Sutton,  John,  Esq.  Greenwich 10  10    0 

Sievekin?,  Dr.  lientinck  street H)  10    0 

Symonds,  J.  A.  M.I).  Bristol 10  10    0 

Squibb,  G.  J.  Esq.  Orchar<i  street,  Port- 
man  square 5    5    0 

Ditto                 .     ditto      annual  110 

Scannell,  D.  Esq.  Chapel  St. Berkeley  sq.  5    5    0 

Scohell,  The  Rev.  Edward 5     5    0 

Scott,  \V.  Thornlev,  Diirbam 0  10    0 

Sterry,  S.  H.  Esq. 5    5    0 

Saner,  James,  Esq.  Finsbury  square   ..  5    5    0 

Seweli,  Clare.  Esq.  Rei2:ate 5    5    0 

Sewell.  Joseph,  Esq.  Cirencester 2    2    0 

Slark,  W.  Escj.  Cockspur  street 5    5    0 

Seymour,  The  Lady  R.  Portland  place. .  5    0    0 

Stewart,  Sir  .Michael  Shaw,  Bart 5    0    0 

Shepherd, -Miss  Howell,  Devonshire  St.  5    0    0 

Self,  VVni.  Esq.  Commercial  road 2    2    0 

S>  mes,  Dr.  Grosvenor  street 2    2    0 

Sinyth,  T.  Esq.  Gt.  Spencer  st.  Yarmo.  110 

Spinks,  Mr.  Victoria  sq 1     1    0 

Sweetin?,  W.   Esq.  Abbotsbury,  Dor- 
chester  annual  110 

Spicer,  Mr.  BesboroughGard.  Vauxliall  110 

Ske?a:,  Robert,  Esq.  St.  Martin's  place  1     1    0 

Simpson,  Dr.  Eccleston  St annual  110 

Sibson,  Dr.  Brook  street annual  110 

Stevens,  J.  X.  Esq.  Princes  sq.  Plymouth  110 

Ditto                     ditto       annual  1     1    0 

Sinclair,  D.  Esq.  Halsted   1     1    0 

Snell,  Edward,  Esq.  City  road 1     1    0 

Steele,  .Mrs.  Kenninuton 110 

Stru°rnell,  iMr.  Oxford  street 0  10    6 

Tayler,  J.  Esq.  Brighton 21     0    0 

Towers,  W.  C.  E.sq.  .Vlontague  square. .  21     0    0 

Tippetts,  Richard,  Esq.  Dartford 10  10    0 

Ditto                     ditto    annual  1     1     0 

Todd,  Dr.  New  st.  Springy  Gardens  ....  5    5    0 

Ditto  ditto  annual  110 
Tomes,  Francis,  Esq.    Havering  Atle 

Bo"  er,  Essex 1    1    0 

Towers,  Mrs.  Montasjue  Square   5    5    0 

The  Widow  ot  a  Naval  Physician 5    5    0 

Tarleton,  W.  Esq.  Birmina-ham   5    0    0 

Tottin^ham,TheMis,ses,  Up.  Harley  St.  5  0  0 
Thornton,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses,  Mon- 

tagrue  Square  3    5    0 

Turnley,  Joseph,  Esq.  Eaton  pi.  south  2    2    0 

Thomas,  H.  Esq.  Vauxhall  road 2    0    0 

Three  Sisters  of  Medical  Men,  by  Dr. 

A.  Wilson 1  10    0 

Terr)',  W. Esq. SouthainptonBldgs.  ann.  110 

Tucker,  J.  H.  Berners  street annual  110 

Tuke,  Dr.  Chiswick annual  110 

Tarrant,  T.  P.  Esq  AlscotLodg-e, Bucks  1    1    0 

Taytiton,  H.  Esq.  Commercial  rd.  ann.  110 

Taylor,  C.  Esq.  Bethel  pi.  Ci.niberwell  1     1    0 

Thorn,  R.  L.  Esq.  Bel^rave pi... annual  110 

Tweed.  J.  J.  Esq.  Upper  Brook  street. .  110 
Tullock,  J.  S.  Esq.  M.D.  Pembridgrepl. 

Westbourne  Grove    1     1     0 

Taylor,  Mr.  Chemist,  Vere  street 110 

Tanner,  R.  Esq.  Manchester  st.  . .  ann.  110 

Thornton,  The  Rev.  W i     1.0 

Two  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Meates 1    0    0 

Toynbee,  Jos.  Savile  row  annual  110 

Unwin,  J.  R.  Esq.  Brixton annual  110 

Vicary,  R.  Esq.  Gorharo,    Aldeburgh 

(annual) 110 

Waklev,  T.  Esq.  M.P.  Harefield  park, 

Middlesex 21    0    0 

Wakley,  Tbos.  Esq.  Guildford  street..  5    5    0 

Watson,  Walter,  Es<i.  Leaming;tun ....  1     1    0 

Waargett,  Dr.  Norland  square 1     1     0 

Ward,  Joseph,  Esq.  Kpsom    3110    0 

Watson.  Ladv  F.  7,  l^ortland  place 21     0    0 

Ditto    '               ditto           annual  1     1    0 
Watson,  the  Executrix  of  the  late  Sir 

Henry,  Vice  President 15    0    0 

Watson,  LmIv,  7,  Portland  pi.. .  annual  2    2    0 

Williams,  Dri  Holies  street   21    0    0 


Ware,  Martin,  Esq.  Russell  square    . .  10  10    0 
Wilson,  Erasmus,  Esq.  Heniietta  St. . .  l<(  10    0 
Webb,  Sir  John,  C.B.  &  K.C.H.  Wool- 
wich Commou 5    5    0, 

Ditto               ditto              annual  2    3.   0 

W.  R.  H.  X 5    5    0 

Walker,  G.  A.  Esq.  St.  James's  place  5    5     0 

Webster.  Geo.  Esq.  Oxford  terrace. . ..  5    5    0 

Wilson,  Dr.  Dover  street 5    5    0 

Ditto           ditto                    annual  1     I    0 

Webster,  Dr.  Dulwich 5    5    0 

Westal I,  Edward,  Esq.  Croydon 5    5    0 

Whichcote,  Mrs .- 5    0    0 

Ditto                                     annual  110 

Wiseman,  The  Dowager  Lady,Uxbridg^e  5    0    0 

Ware,  Samuel,  Esq.  Portland  place    . .  5    0    0 

Willock,  Mrs.  Brighton  5    0    0 

W' aterworth,  C.  Esq.  Bengal  place.  New 

Kent  road 2    2    0 

White,  John,  Esq.  Storey's  Gate. .ann.  2    2    0 

Winfield,  C.  Esq.  Tavistock  square 2    2    0 

Wakefieid,  H.  Esq.  Russell  sq ann.  2    2    0 

AVilkinson.  H.  Esq.  Clapham  Common  2    0    0 

Wood,  Sir  W.  Page  10  10    0 

Wood,  Weston,  Esq 5    5    0 

Worthington,  C.  W.  Esq.  Lowestoft  . .  3    0    0 
Watson,  J.  Esq.  Southampton  street, 

Blooinsburv    annual  1     1    0 

Welch,  H.J.  Esq.  Dalston  terrace  ....  110 

Walter,  O.C.  Bsq.Broadstairs,Kent,  an.  110 

Wall,  A.  B.  Esq.  Bayswater  ..  ..annual  110 

Wilkinson,  H.  Esq.  jun.  Clapham  Com.  116 

Wilkinson,  Miss,  Clapham  Common  . .  110 

Woolmer.  J.  Esq.  Victoria  sq.  Pimlico  110 

Walshe,  Dr.  Qusen  Ann  street. .  annual  110 

Wallace,  Richard,  Esq.  Hackney  road  110 

Whitsed,  Dr.  Wisbeach annual  110 

Watlington,  Mrs.  Caldecot,  Herts,  ann.  11    0 

Wilson,  Miss  1     0    0 

Weber,  F.  Esq.  M.D.  Norfolk  st.  ann.  110 
'C\'hicker,   J.    Esq.    Chichester   place. 

Gray 's-inn  road annual  110 

Weatlierhead,  T.  Esq.  Uo.Bakerst.  an.  110 

Walker,  Dr.  Peterboro'   1    0    0 

W'hetton,  Mr 0  10    6 

Winslow  Forbes,  M.  D.  Sussex  house. 

Hammersmith    5    5    0 

Yearsley,  James,  Esq.  Savile  row    10  10    0 


5y  JoHX  BowxrsG,  Esq.  Hawmersmith. 

John  Bowling,  Esq.  Hammersmith 5    5    0 

Jlrs.  Coates,  Brompton  Crescent 5    0    0 

H.  T.  LeiL'h,  Esq.  Turnham  Green  ....  500 

G.  G.  Babington,  Esq donation  2    0    0 

Dito annual  110 

J.  Bathur.st,  Esq.  Vale  Place,  Hammer- 
smith   I    1    0 

W.  Bird,  Esq.  Brook  Green 1    1    0 

Mrs.  W.  Bird.  Sen 1    0    0 

J.  Buzzard,  Esq.  Hammersmith  Mall. .  110 
E.  Halford,  Esq.  the  Grove,  Hammer- 
smith   1     1    0 

J.  Monkhouse,  Esq.  Chiswick 110 

;\Irs  .MonKhoiise,  ditto 110 

Mrs  Morgan,  Fulham  Road  1     1    0 

C.  Vine,  Esq.  Shepherd's  Bush 110 


Subscriptions  received  by  the  Local  CGnimttee 
at  Leamington. 

John  Prichard,Esq.  Honorary  Secretir>- 

and  Treasurer donation  2  0  0 

Ditto annual  I  1  0 

Dr  JeafTcrson,  Chairraaii donation  1  1  0 

Ditto winual  1  1  0 

R.  Jones,  Esq ditto  1  1 

Dr  Niddrie ditto  1  i  0 

T.  W.  Hiron,  Esq.  Warwick ditto  1  1  0 


HontJou  iBctiicai  a3autte. 
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NOTES  OF 

CLINICAL    LECTURES, 
Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

Br  JoHx  IlrxTON,   Esq.,   F.R.S., 

Sursjeon  to  the  Hospital. 
{Reported  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Paty.) 

The  case  to  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
advert,  may  be  termed  one  of  great  siui- 
pHcity  as  regards  its  diagnosis :  the  phy- 
sical characters  obseiTable  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  with  the  liistory  given  by  the 
patient,  leaving  no  question,  or  chfl'erence 
of  opinion,  as  to  tlie  nature  of  his  malady. 
It  is  a  case,  therefore,  which  presents  a 
wide  contrast  to  tliat  forming  the  subject  of 
our  consideration  during  the  two  preceding 
lectures  ;  in  wliich  you  wUl  remember  tlie 
diagnosis- was  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
and  right  inferences  could  only  be  grounded 
on  a  very  close  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
symptoms  presented  by  the  patient.  Tlie 
following  are  the  notes  of  the  case  as  I 
have  them  before  me :  and  I  would  here 
observe  to  you,  that  I  shall,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  make  remarks  here  and 
there  as  I  think  necessary,  whilst  reading 
the  report : — 

TVanmatic  Aneurism  of  the  Brachial 
Artery. 

W.  B.,  set.  36,  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital Not.  26th,  and  received  into  the 
cUnical  ward  Dec.  4th,  ISoO.  A  married 
man,  occupied  as  a  butcher,  and  residing 
at  Feversham,  in  Kent. 

Eeversham,  you  will  remember,  gentle- 
men, is  a  neighbourhood  the  inhabitants 
of  which  suffer  considerably  from  mias- 
matic influences  ;  and  wc  shall  hereafter  see 
that  this  became  a  matter  of  consideration, 
as  bearing  on  some  of  the  features  of  the 
case  in  question. 

He  states  that  two  months  ago,  that  is, 
early  in  October  last,  whilst  in  pursuit  of 
his  ordinary  employment,  he  let  a  knife  fall 
from  liis  mouth  on  to  his  left  arm,  which 
occasioned  a  small  wound  on  the  front  of 
it,  just  opposite  or  a  little  above  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  arm  being  naked  or  exposed  at 
the  time.  Instantaneously  a  jet  of  scarlet 
blootl  spouted  out,  and  reached  a  distance 
of  some  feet ;  >>ut  he  soon  stopped  it  himself 
by  pressure,  and  afterwards  apphed  to  a 
neighbouring  surgeon,  who  placed  a  pad  of 
lint  on  the  wound,  and  bound  the 
arm  up  tightly,  at  the  same  time  apply- 
ing   a    splint    to    the    elbow,    with    the 
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view  of  keeping  the  parts  at  rest.  The 
ha-morrhage  luid  been  entirely  arrested  by 
pressure  with  the  lingers,  and  a  swelUng 
about  tlio  size  of  a  walnut  had  formed, 
before  the  application  of  the  pad  of  lint  and 
bandage.  Having  kept  his  arm  in  this 
condition  for  a  fortnight,  he  of  his  owa 
accord,  and  witliout  the  permission  of 
his  medical  attendant,  removed  the  ban- 
dage, and  went  to  work  as  usual,  tliinking 
tliat  all  was  right  again.  He  felt  no  pain 
or  inconvenience  in  the  arm,  yet  the 
swelling  remained,  now  about  the  size  of 
a  filbert,  in  tlie  part  where  the  wound  had 
occurred,  and  it  so  distinctly  pulsated  as  to 
be  perceptible  tlu-ough  his  clotlies.  About 
a  week  after  he  had  resumed  his  ordmary 
occupation  he  one  day  exercised  his  in- 
jured arm  a  great  deal,  in  carrying  or 
suspending  upon  it  aheav}'  basket  of  meat, 
and  in  the  evening  it  became  swollen  and 
painful,  and  continued  to  swell  until  his 
admission  into  the  hospital  a  fortnight  ago. 
His  arm  then  presented  a  large  tense 
swelhng,  extending  half-way  down  the  fore- 
arm towards  the  wrist,  and  along  the  upper 
arm  about  one-third  of  its  length.  It  was 
especially  prominent  on  the  fi-ont  and  inner 
side  of  the  elbow,  and  excepting  at  this 
prominence  it  was  hard  and  sohd  to  the 
touch,  and  seemed  to  be  situated  beliind  or 
beneath  the  brachial  arteiy,  the  pulsation 
of  which  could  be  traced  over  it.  A  bruit 
could  be  lieard  over  the  course  of  the 
artery,  but  in  no  other  position. 

I  may  here  remark,  it  was  conclusively 
ascertained  that  the  arteiT  was  wounded 
behind  or  at  its  posterior  aspect,  by  the 
knife  piercing  the  skin  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  and  thus  reaching  obhquely  the 
l^osterior  part  of  the  vessel.  It  is  stated 
that  the  artery  coidd  be  distinctly  traced 
continuously  in  front  of  the  tumour,  which 
proves  that  it  was  merely  wounded,  and  not 
completely  divided,  and  that  its  function  as 
a  tube,  idthough  distiu-bed,  was  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  pulsations  of  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  were  perceptible  buJ^  small :  and  on 
examining  the  other  arm,  the  brachial  and 
other  arteries  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
superficial.  He  complained  of  mucli  pain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sweUing,  and 
says  that  lie  experienced  a  sensation  of 
numbness  down  the  outer  side  of  the  fore- 
ami,  and  over  the  ball  of  the  tliimib.  On 
his  admission,  cold  and  pressure  were  ap- 
phed to  the  tumour  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— His  arm  being  laid  on  a  bladder  of  ice, 
a  sand  bag  was  placed  over  it ;  tlius,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  it  at  rest  and  exerting 
a  moderate  amount  of  pressure.  Under 
tliis  treatment  the  swelling  has  much  sub- 
sided, has  become  less   painful,   and  pre- 
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Bents  no  evidence  of  a  bruit  in  any  situa- 
tion. 

The  feeling  of  numbness  wliich  he 
experienced  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  arose  from 
the  pressure  of  the  effused  mass  of  blood 
on  the  external  cutaneous  or  radio-spiral 
nerve ;  more  probably  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

Dec.  9th. — The  ice  to  be  discontinued, 
Lotio  Alba  to  be  apphed  instead,  and  the 
arm  to  be  placed  in  a  splint. 

12th. — The  swelling  appears  smaller,  but 
in  one  situation  there  is  a  somewhst  conical 
projection,  which  gives  an  evidence  of 
fluctuation. 

14th. — The  aneurism  has  sUghtly  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  arm  below  it  is 
more  swollen. — Ordered — Misturte  Mag- 
nesisecum  Magnesiaj  SuIph.Jj.,  omnimane. 

16th. — The  spUnt  was  removed  yester- 
day, and  to-day  his  arm  seems  decidedly 
better,  and  less  swollen.  To  have  it  placed 
in  carded  wool,  and  a  flannel  bandage 
over  it. 

20th. — Expresses  himself  as  feeling 
easier  and  better,  and  the  tumoiu*  is  rather 
softer  and  smaller. 

24th. — Progressing  favourably. 

27th. — There  is  a  decided  and  prominent 
projection  in  one  part  of  the  swelling, 
which  is  soft  to  the  touch,  distinctly  fluc- 
tuates and  pulsates,  and  to  tlie  ear  com- 
municates an  aneurismal  bruit. 

28th. — Directed  to  have  pressure  applied 
to  the  brachial  artery  above  the  aneurism, 
80  as  to  diminish  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  arm. 

31st. — Tlie  pressure  was  applied  by 
means  of  the  tourniquet,  but  it  occasioned 
some  amount  of  pain,  and  the  patient 
would  not  longer  submit  to  it.  He  was 
determined  to  have  an  operation  performed, 
and  declared  he  woidd  eat  nothing  more, 
until  it  was  done.  Mr.  Hilton  therefore 
consented  to  operate  on  liim,  and  making  a 
longitudinal  incision  over  the  swelling,  tied 
the  artery  above  and  below  the  woiuid  in 
itj  leaving  the  sac  imopened. 

Diagram  showing  the  supi^oscd  condit 


We  observe  by  the  report,  that  our 
patient  was  progressing,  I  may  say  favoxir- 
ably,  till  the  24th  ;  but  between  the  24th 
and  27th  there  must  have  been  some  unto- 
ward change  taking  place,  for  he  rapidly 
fell  back,  and  an  aneurismal  bruit  became 
again  distinctly  audible.  We  may  infer 
that  an  aneurism  is  going  on  well,  when  it 
gradually  gets  harder  and  more  solid :  in 
this  case,  and  in  tliis  particular,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  swelling  varied  extremely,  some- 
times being  reported  as  harder  and  at 
others  softer.  In  the  note  which  I 
received  from  the  practitioner  in  the  coun- 
try wliose  care  the  patient  was  under  pre- 
vious to  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  I 
was  informed  that  he  had  committed 
several  acts  of  indiscretion  ;  and  I  observed 
myself  that  he  seemed  not  to  attach  that 
importance  to  his  case  which  his  own 
interest  demanded.  I  therefore  think  that 
the  varying  condition  of  the  tmnour  which 
I  have  just  referred  to  was  occasioned  by 
these  acts  of  indiscretion  on  his  part. 
One  day,  as  I  was  going  round  the  wards, 
I  found  him  using  his  affected  ann,  busily 
engaged  in  sharpening  a  knife  for  one  of 
the  otlier  patients.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  progressing  favourably  till  Christ- 
mas-day— a  day  above  all  others  on  which 
men  throw  ofi'  restraint,  even  in  the  hos- 
pital, to  enjoy  the  festivities  associated 
with  the  season  of  the  year — I  have  no 
doubt  that  excesses  and  personal  liberties 
on  his  part  produced  that  serious  and  im- 
portant change  in  the  aneurismal  tumour 
which  was  observed  on  the  27th.  The 
pressure  that  was  foi*  a  short  tune  had 
recourse  to,  was  applied  to  the  bracliial 
arteiT  by  means  of  the  tom-niquet ;  at  fu'st 
tlie  pulsation  of  the  sac  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, but  from  the  estabUslunent  of  a 
collateral  circulation  it  soon  returned  again, 
and  I  was  therefore  induced,  when  operat- 
ing on  him,  to  place  two  Ugatures  on  the 
wounded  artery,  one  above  and  the  otlier 
below  the  wound. 

ion  of  the  parts  at  the  time  of  operation. 


a.  Median  nerve,    b.  Brachial  arterj-.    c.  Radial  artery,    d.  Ulnar  artery. 
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Ligatures  aro  inserted  to  show  where  the 
vessel  was  tied,  and  a  portion  of  the  bra- 
chial artery  opened,  displacing  the  aperture 
^rithin  it,  communicating  with  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  tumour. 

Jan.  1. — Has  passed  a  good  night,  and 
expresses  hnnself  as  feeling  comfortable, 
and  quite  free  from  pain  or  uneasiness. 
The  pi.dsations  of  tlie  radial  artery  of  the 
affected  arm  can  be  distinctly,  but  feebly, 
felt;  those  of  the  ulnar  are  quite  impercep- 
tible. To  continue  the  Lotio  Alba  to  the 
swelling,  and  to  keep  the  arm  perfectly  at 
rest. 

2nd. — Appears  a  little  feverish,  and  has 
passed  a  restless  and  disturbed  niglit. 
Tongue  fun-cd,  but  moist ;  skin  hot ;  pulse 
112  ;  arm  somewhat  swollen,  with  a  sliglit 
blush  around  the  wound  ;  but  complains  of 
no  pain  in  it.  Directed  to  continue  the 
lotion,  to  have  the  hand  and  forearm 
wrapped  in  flannel,  and  to  be  placed  on 
beef-tea  diet. 

We  observe  here  that  the  pulse  was  112, 
and  that  there  was  no  deviation  from  the 
natm'al  standard  noticed  in  the  respiration. 
Considering,  then,  that  in  a  state  of  health 
there  are  fom-  beats  of  the  heart  to  one 
respiratory  act,  and  that  under  the  same 
circumstances  there  are  about  eighteen 
respirations  per  minute,  we  perceive  how 
much  tlie  heart  and  arterial  system,  in  the 
ease  before  us,  were  suffering  from  some 
irritation,  for  the  pulse  was  greatly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  respiration.  In  last  lec- 
ture you  will  remember  I  drew  your  atten- 
tion to  an  instance  in  which  the  irritation 
chiefly  affected  the  respiratory  system, 
wliich  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cir- 
culatory system.  The  object  of  enveloping 
the  hand  and  forearm  in  flannel  was  to 
presen'e  the  natural  temperatiu'e  of  the 
limb  under  the  diminished  supply  of  arterial 
blood  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Flannel, 
CEirded  wool,  and  such  Uke  materials,  are 
exceedingly  valuable  agents  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  far  superior  to  heat  artificially 
applied  :  they  have  no  power  themselves  of 
generating  heat,  but  being  bad  conductors 
of  caloric,  they  act  by  retaining,  or  retarding 
the  escape  of  that  natiu-al  heat  wliich  is 
generated  by  the  body  itself. 

3rd. — Had  a  good  night ;  is  less  feverish 
and  more  comfortable,  and  has  much  less 
heat  of  skin.  Arm  not  so  much  inflamed 
or  swollen,  and  the  pidsation  of  the  radial 
artery  at  the  wrist  fully  re-established,  but 
that  of  the  ulnar  stiU  imperceptible  ;  hand 
and  arm  warm  ;  bowels  relieved  during  the 
night.  Mr.  Hilton  removed  the  two 
sutures,  which  were  introduced  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  apposition.  No  union  whatever 
has  taken  place,  and  from  the  escape  of  a 


little  snngniiieo-purulcnt  matter  it  is 
thought  ])robablc  that  suppuration  may 
ensue  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  Has  a  slight 
cough,  and  expectorates  a  small  quantity  of 
rather  temicious  nuicus  ;  his  chest  also,  on 
a  stethoseoi)ic  examination,  gives  evidence 
of  rales  sihilKnts  et  muqneux.  Complains 
of  an  occasional  feeling  of  sickness,  and  has 
once  or  twice  vomited  a  little  greenish- 
coloured  (luid.  —  Ordered  —  [i  Magnesiaj 
Oarb.  9j.  ex  Aqute  Cinnamomi  Jj-  bis 
die. 

4th. — Does  not  complain  of  any  pain, 
and  his  ann  apjDcars  less  swollen  ;  but 
there  is  a  more  decided  erythematous 
blush  around  the  seat  of  the  operation, 
and  a  slight  purulent  discharge  from  the 
wound.  The  appearance  of  the  arm  alto- 
gether is  more  unfavourable  than  yester- 
day.— Eep.  Haust. 

5th. — About  the  same.  His  bowels  not 
having  been  reUcved  for  three  days,  he  was 
ordered — Pil.  Colocynth.  cum  Calomelane, 
ij.  statim  sumendse. 

6th. — Slept  pretty  well  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  night,  but  since  then  has  expe- 
I'ienced  great  uneasiness  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wound,  accompanied  with  a 
dull,  aching,  and  burning  sensation.  His 
arm  appears  much  inflamed,  and  is  also 
tense  and  fluctuating  just  above  the  elbow. 
A  lancet  being  introduced  at  the  point  of 
fluctuation,  about  an  ounce  of  dark  gru- 
mous  blood,  mixed  with  a  little  pus, 
escaped.  It  was  offensive  to  the  smell, 
and  did  not  coagulate  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Obtained  great  relief  from  the  evacua- 
tion of  this  fluid,  and  from  the  bread  poul- 
tice which  was  afterwards  applied.  Bowels 
have  acted  three  times  ;  pulse  90,  soft  and 
compressible  ;  tongue  furred,  but  moist  ; 
pulsation  of  botti  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries of  the  affected  arm  quite  inappre- 
ciable. 

7th. — The  upper  ligature,  that  was 
placed  on  the  artery,  came  away  this 
morning  with  the  removal  of  the  poidtice. 
Expresses  himself  as  much  better ;  tongue 
cleaner;  appetite  improved.  There  is  a 
discharge  of  dark  grumous  blood  from  the 
woimd  ;  the  arm  itself  is  less  swollen  and 
inflamed. — Ordered  4  oz.  of  brandy  a  day. 
8th. — Decidedly  better.  Pulse  again 
perceptible  in  the  radial,  at  the  wrist. 
Discharge  of  the  same  appearance  as  yester- 
day, but  rather  less  offensive  to  the  smell. 
^Ordered — P=  Quuife  Disulplmtis,  gr.  iv. ; 
Syrupi  Aurantii,  jss.  ex  Infuso  Rosse 
Comp.  ter  die. 

9th. — The  remaining  ligatm-e  has  come 
away.  Discharge  more  copious  ;  arm  less 
swollen ;  appetite  pretty  good ;  tongue 
clean  and  moist. — To  omit  the  brandy, 
and  to  have  4oz.  of  wine  instead. 

10th.— Sleeps  well     P-Jse  lOJ,  feeble 
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discharge  copious,  and  of  tlie  same  natui-e  ; 
appearance  of  the  wound  liealtliy. 

11th. — Improving.  Eats,  drinks,  and 
sleeps  well,  and  feels  altogether  stronger. 
Complains  of  neither  jiain  nor  uneasinc:<s  ; 
and  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  aifected  arm  is 
equal  to  tliat  of  the  other.  Discharge  less, 
and  wound  beginning  to  granulate. 

14th. — Better  ;  general  health  improv- 
ing ;  discharge  more  healthy  and  less 
copious,  and  the  wound  rapidly  healing. 
The  radial  arteiy  pulsates  with  consider- 
able force,  but  the  ulnax  still  impercep- 
tible. 

15th. — A  most  marked  change  for  the 
worse  has  taken  place  since  yesterday.  He 
has  a  flushed  face  ;  a  hectic  appearance  ;  a 
small,  quick  (110),  and  feeble  pulse;  a 
brownish,  furred  tongue,  and  a  dry  clammy 
mouth.  Discharge  darker  in  colour,  and 
thinner  in  consistence.  Bowels  have  not 
acted  for  two  days. — Ordered — ^  Vini 
Ipecac,  t^xv. ;  Tinct.  Couii,  lllxx.  ;  Julepi 
Ammon.  Acet.  gj-  Misce  ut  fiat  liaustus 
4tis  horis  sumendus. 

16th. — Fe«ls  a  httle  better,  but  last 
night  vomited  each  dose  of  the  medicine 
soon  after  it  was  taken.  Pulse  101  ; 
bowels  freely  open  ;  sweat  profusely  during 
the  night.  The  wound  itself  has  a  healthy 
appearance  ;  but  a  few  inches  below  it,  is  a 
small  superficial  swelling,  which  is  red  and 
painful  to  the  touch. — Mistura  repetatur 
ut  heri ;  autem  sine  Vino  Ipecacuanlire. 

18th.— Sleeps  pretty  well,  but  perspu'es 
very  much  during  the  night ;  is  more  easy 
and  comfortable.  Pulse  104,  feeble ; 
tongue  dry  and  furred.  Arm  continues  as 
warm  as  the  other,  but  the  pulsation  of  the 
radial  is  again  only  just  perceptible. 
Wound  continues  as  before,  with  healthy 
gi'anulations. 

19th. — Is  much  worse  to-day.  Pulse 
exceeduigly  weak  and  rapid  ;  tongvie  brown, 
dry,  and  furred  ;  face  with  a  marked  hectic 
flush  on  the  cheeks.  Has  been  greatly  re- 
duced since  yesterday  by  an  excessive  diar- 
rhcea,  which  came  on  last  night,  and  con- 
tinued till  this  morning  about  noon. 
Complains  also  of  a  sore  throat,  which 
interferes  with  his  freedom  of  swallow- 
ing. 

20th.— Pulse  126,  very  feeble.  Tongue 
more  moist,  and  a  little  less  furred.  Has 
had  no  recnn-ence  of  the  diarrhoea.  The 
soreness  of  the  tliroat  persists,  and  he  has 
a  troublesome  cough,  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  viscid  mucus.  Mr.  Hilton  opened 
the  small  superficial  swelling  on  the  arm 
below  the  wound,  and  purulent  matter 
escaped.  Dr.  Hughes  being  requested  to 
see  him,  and  prescribe  for  him,  ordered — 
$0  Quinse  Disulpli.  gr.  iij. ;  Tinct.  Aurantii, 
3,]. ;  Syrupi  cjusdem,  5^j. ;  Acidi  Suljih. 
dil.  )\\\. ;  AqutB  ad  3is8.    M.  fiat  haustus 


sextis   horis   sumendus.      Jj    Pulv.    Opii, 
gr.  j.  h.  s.  om.  nocte,     Wine,  ^xij. 

On  the  7th — that  is,  the  day   after  the 
aneurismal  sac  was  opened — I  think,  with- 
out   doubt,   oiu-  patient  was   better,   and 
gave  us  reasonable  expectations  of  a  favour- 
able result.     His  improvement  was,  how- 
ever, but  of  a  transitory  duration,  and  he 
unhappily  soon  agaiu  relapsed  into  a  con- 
dition as  hopelesp  as  it  was  obscure,  and 
from  which  even  the  most  sanguine,  could 
scarcely  anticipate  a  recoveiy.     During  the 
time  he  was  getting  constitutionally  worse, 
his  arm  was  progressively  improving,  and 
the  wound  healing.     It  is  a  circumstance 
of  frequent  occurrence  to  obsen^e  profuse 
perspiration  or  diarrhcea  concomitant  with 
suppurative  fever  ;  and  they  might  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  critical  discharges,  or  the 
means  adopted  by  nature  for  expeUiug  the 
morbid  agent,  or  7nateries  morhi,  cu-culating 
in  the  blood.    If  tliis  suposition  be  correct, 
it  would  appear  wrong  to  check  these  dis- 
charges ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  nothing 
is  so  debilitating  as  profuse  sweating,  or  a 
profuse  diarrhoea ;  and  the  question  might 
therefore  be  raised,  whether  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  aUow  these  evacuations   to 
proceed — certainly,    however,   not   to    too 
great  an  extent.    On  the  20th,  I  had  great 
satisfaction  in  procm-ing  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Hughes,  whose  care  in    investigating  the 
complaints  of  his  patients,  acumen  m  dis- 
covering  their  disease,   and  judicious  skill 
in  treating  them,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 
To  proceed  again  with  the  report.     On 
the  21st,  it  is  stated,  he  ajipeared  some- 
what better,  but  still  in  a  very  low  and 
weak  condition,   and  with  an  exceedingly 
soft  and  compressible  pulse,  at  120.     Dr. 
Hughes,   having  examined   him.   gave  his 
suspicions  of  the  existence  of  pulmonary 
mischief.     Wound  on  the  arm  looking  per- 
fectly healthy. 

23d.— Pulse  130,  very  feeble  ;  haa  a  ' 
more  cheerful  appeai'ance,  but  is  visibly 
getting  lower  and  weaker. —  Ordered — |ps 
Ammon.  Sesquicarb.  gr.  v.  ;  Tinct.  Cardam. 
CO.  5j. ;  ex  Decocti  Cmchonro,  §j.  ter  die. 
His  wine  to  be  uicreased  to  ,^xx. 

24th. — Aspect  better.  Tongue  moist, 
and  but  slightly  fim-ed;  pulse  130,  soft 
and  compressible,  but  apparently  a  little 
more  jjower  about  it.  Appetite  a  httle 
better.  The  woimd  continues  to  look 
well,  and  his  arm  is  quite  easy  and  com- 
fortable ;  as  warm  as  the  unailected  one, 
and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  swollen. 

It  appears,  then,  that  lately  all  his  symp- 
toms ominous  of  danger  have  been  quitting 
(lie  arm,  and  manifesting  themselves  con- 
stitutionally, or  through  his  general  condi- 
tion. Locally,  in  fact,  everything  was  to 
all  appearances  progressing  favourably; 
but  there  can  be  little  or  no  question  of 
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tlio  arm  being  tlie  foundation  or  cause  of 
the  wljole  of  the  otlier  niiscliiof. 

25th. — Has  been  delirious  durmg  tlic 
night,  and  this  moniiiii;  attempted  to  get 
out  of  bed,  against  the  re^txaint  of  the 
nurses.  Tongue  continues  d«in  and 
inoi.<t  ;  pulse  very  snuill,  fivble,  and  irre- 
gidar ;  sweats  niojt  profusely,  and,  al- 
though sometimes  sensible,  is  at  other  times 
quite  delirious.  Theiv  has  been,  during 
the  last  few  days,  a  fulness  about  the  neck 
accompanying  the  sore-throat  which  he 
has  complained  of:  this  has  somewhat 
increased  ;  and,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  tluctTuation,  Mr.  Hilton  stated 
his  suspicions  of  there  being  a  collection 
of  matter  beneath  the  cervical  fascia. 

I  may  here  remark  that  no  iluctuation 
■whatever  could  be  detected  in  the  swelling 
about  the  neck ;  otherwise  I  should  have 
cerbiinly  at  once  opened  it. 

9  P.M. — Is  evidently  rapidly  sinking. 
Appears  greatly  reduced  by  the  excessive 
diaphoresis  which  still  persists. 
26th.— At  4.30  A.M.  expired. 
The  foregoing  is  the  history  and  report 
of  a  case  of  much  interest  and  importance, 
and  one  which,  from  the  first,  presented 
no  diificidty  or  obscurity  in  point  of  diag- 
nosis ;  and,  although  at  the  onset  properly 
and  judiciously  treated  by  the  coimtry 
practitioner  under  whose  care  he  fell,  yet 
ultimately  leading  to  those  unhappy  resxilts 
whiclv,  I  tliink,  we  may  fairly  say,  were 
brought  on  by  liis  own  obstinacy  and  folly 
in  disobeying  the  injunctions  which  wei-e 
strictly  laid  down  to  him  as  being  neces- 
sai-y  for  his  recovery. 

The  course  I  shall  piu-sue  here  will  be 
the  same  as  in  preceding  lectures.  Accord- 
ingly, I  shall  first  give  ;ui  analysis  or  ex- 
position of  the  symptoms  before  proceeding 
with  the  post-mortem  examination,  where 
everything  is  more  effectually  cleared  up. 

According  to  the  history  of  the  case,  it 
appears    that,    only  a  fortnight  after  the  ] 
accident,  our  patient  removed  the  bandage 
from  his  arm,  and  went  to  work  as  usual, 
altiiough  there  remained  a  small  pulsating 
tumour  near  tlie  wound.     In   a  fortnight 
more,  he  was  indiscreet  enough  to  carry  a 
heavy  basket  of  meat  swinging  on  his  arm, 
which  no  doubt  disturbed  tiie  clot  already 
fonned  over  the  wound  in  the  vessel,  and 
led   to   a  fresh  effusion  of   blood.      This  1 
gradually   diffused  itself  amongst  the  sur-  j 
rounding   tissues,    until   it     presented    an  1 
enormous    swelling,    extending    into    the  , 
upper  arm,  and  dowm  the  forearm  nearly 
to  the  wrist.     Now,  in  all  probability,  had 
he  kept  the  pressure  applied,  and  his  arm 
at  rest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
injury,  he  would  have  escaped  that   secon-  ' 
dary  effusion  wliich  fonned  the  subsequent 
important  feature  of  hii  case.     In  no  in-  , 


stance,  I  would  say,  is  it  eafe  to  remove  the 
compression  under  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks  after  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery  ; 
and,  during  this  time,  tlie  arm  ought  aJso 
to  be  maintahied  in  a  most  perfect  state  of 
rest  and  quietude. 

By  diffused  ajicurism  is  meant,  where 
tlie  blood  is  diffused  into  the  surromiding 
stj-uctures,  without  any  definite  or  distinct 
boundary.  If,  after  a  small  wound  in  an 
artery,  pressure  be  applied  and  continued, 
and  the  case  pursue  a  natural  and  favoiu*- 
able  course,  tlie  etruscd  blood  coagulates 
over  the  opening,  perhaps  becomes  orga- 
nised, effectually  occludes  the  aper- 
ture, and  prevents  any  appearances  of  an 
aneurismal  sac.  If,  however,  siich  means 
be  not  strictly  followed  out,  any  motion  of 
the  parts  may  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
clot  at  fii"st  formed,  and  a  subsequent  re- 
escape  of  blood,  which,  in  the  case  before 
us,  diffused  itself  amongst  the  muscles 
beneath  the  fascia.  Possibly,  an  apt  illus- 
ti'ation  of  what  takes  place  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  may  be  adduced  in  the  following 
example.  You  may  have  been  operating, 
say,  for  the  removal  of  a  breast  during  the 
day  ;  and  in  the  evening  you  are  summoned 
to  the  patient  by  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  wound  has  burst  out  bleeding 
again.  Oi  arrival,  you  open  and  examine 
the  wound,  and  there  is  no  hsemorrhage  : 
perhaps,  oil  looking  over  the  sm-face  of  the 
wound,  you  see  in  one  place  a  rounded 
coagulum  exceetlingly  like  a  black  cherry. 
It  is  from  behind  this  clot  of  blood,  you 
may  rest  quite  assured,  the  haemorrhage 
has  occurred.  You  remove  the  clot,  and  a 
jet  of  arterial  blood  discloses  the  source  of 
bleeding. 

The  bruit  which  is  audible  in  an  aneu- 
rismal tumour  assumes  characters  varying 
with  the  condition  of  the  aneurism  itself, 
and  its  relation  to  the  artery.  When  the 
opening  into  the  sac  is  small,  so  as  to  offer 
a  considerable  amount  of  obsti-uction  to 
the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  blood — as  it 
was,  probably,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion— the  noise  is  harsh  and  sharp  :  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  opening  is  larger, 
there  is  a  more  soft  or  diffused  bellows 
murmiu";  or  even  no  abnormal  sound 
whatever,  if  the  opening  be  large,  and  the 
aneurism  have  a  smooth  lining  membrane, 
and  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 
Various  means  having  been  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  the  case,  and  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  compression  of  the 
artery  above  the  swelhng  was  tried.  It 
had,  however,  but  a  very  imfair  and  insuffi- 
cient trial ;  for,  after  it  had  been  applied 
a  short  time,  and  before  it  could  have  been 
expected  to  have  done  much  good,  the 
patient  rashly  but  strenuously  declared 
that  he  would  submit  to  nothing  more,  save 
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an  operation,  and  that  he  would  not  eat  or 
drink  until  it  was  performed.  From  his 
first  entrance  into  the  liospital,  he  seemed 
obstinately  and  unwisely  bent  towards 
having,  as  he  tenned  it,  the  swelling 
opened,  saying  that  he  was  sure  nothing 
else  would  cure  him.  To  this  perverse- 
ness,  then,  may  be  in  part  attributed  tlie 
unsuccessful  results  which  attended  all  the 
means  that  were  had  recourse  to,  vnth  the 
view  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  an  ope- 
ration ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  a  successful 
issue  mainly  depends  on  the  patient  him- 
self, in  carrying  out  the  instructions  given 
him.  As  I  found  liis  inclinations  so  deter- 
mined and  fixed,— that  he  was  suffering 
much  pam,  from  the  application  of  the 
pressure,  and  that  lie  actually  had  com- 
menced carrying  into  effect  his  threat  by 
depriving  himself  of  food  during  24  hours, 
— I  consented  to  operate  on  him.  Tliis  I  did, 
by  cutting  down  and  placing  ligatures  ontlie 
artery  over  the  tumour,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  opening  in  the  vessel :  a 
third  ligature  I  also  placed  on  one  of  the 
bleeding  arteries  from  the  sun-ounding 
structm-es,  which  continued  to  supply 
blood  to  the  arterial  trunk  enclosed  be- 
tween the  first  two  ligatures,  and,  through 
it,  to  the  aneurism  itself.  It  is  always  im- 
portant, with  this  operation,  to  cut  off  all 
direct  supply  of  blood  to  the  aneurism, 
even  by  small  arteries,  if  accessible  by 
ligature ;  otherwise,  their  increasing  di- 
mensions during  the  estabhshment  of  the 
collateral  circulation  may  demand  a  second 
o^jeration  to  an-est  the  flow  of  blood. 

A  few  days  after  tlie  operation,  his  con- 
dition assumed  a  most  grave  and  serious 
aspect,  and  one  of  extreme  danger ;  and, 
although  he  afterwards  to  a  certain  extent 
rallied,  yet,  from  the  day  of  the  operation, 
he  never  went  on  continuously  or  harmo- 
niously well — always  something  or  other 
to  interrupt  liis  favourable  progress. 

In  the  class  of  cases  sucli  as  the  one  occu- 
pying oiu-  attention,  it  is  usual  to  find  the 
aneurism  or  diffused  blood  in  front  of  the 
wounded  artery,  and  the  source  of  bleeding 
in  the  posterior  walls  of  the  sac.  I  believe 
also  it  is  customary  amongst  surgeons  to 
open  the  sac  at  once,  and  so  expose  the 
openmg  in  tlie  vessel.  This  plan,  however, 
I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  adopt, 
although  it  was  afterwards  suggested  that 
the  patient  might  have  stood  a  better 
cliance  had  I  have  done  so.  You  may 
naturally  enquire  why  I  deviated  from  such 
an  established  method  of  practice  ?  I  will 
give  you  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Expe- 
rience teaches  us  that,  after  an  aneurisnial 
sac  has  been  laid  open,  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  take  on  a  sloughing  action  ;  or,  at 
other  times,  supjjuration  is  very  extensive  ; 
and  from  both  these  causes  patients  have 


died ;  that  also,  in  cases  of  ordinary  cir- 
cumscribed aneurism,  which  may,  by  some 
chance  circumstances,  have  become  dif- 
fused, the  placing  a  Hgatm-e  on  the  artery 
above  the  aneurism,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  sac  itself,  is  frequently  followed 
by  a  complete  cure  of  the  anem-ism,  and  a 
complete  absorption  of  the  extravasated 
blood.  By  the  operation  I  performed  on 
this  man,  I  put  ligatures  on  the  artery 
without  implicating  the  sac  ;  thus  placing 
him  in  a  corresponding  condition  to  the 
latter  of  the  two  examples.  I  therefore 
did  not  open  the  aneurismal  sac  during 
the  operation,  but  waited  until  I  should 
find  it  necessary,  if  suppuration  occurred, 
or  decomposition  of  the  blood  took  place. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  our  pa- 
tient's symptoms  did  not  in  part  arise  from 
an  atmospheric  taint  derived  from  the 
district  in  which  he  had  been  living  ;  and 
it  was  under  this  presumption  that,  in  our 
treatment,  we  gave  him  largo  doses  of 
quinine. 

Taking  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  into 
consideration,  wliich  we  have  as  yet  inves- 
tigated, what  conclusions  do  we  anive  at 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  ?  There  was  no 
swelling  or  pain  of  any  of  the  joints — no 
indication,  in  fact,  of  any  plilebitic  mis- 
chief ;  neither  was  there  any  evidence  of 
absorbent  inflammation,  either  by  the  pre- 
sence of  red  lines  or  enlarged  glands.  To 
speak,  then,  as  definitely  as  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  doing,  his  symptoms  most 
corresponded  with  suppurative  fever.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  about  which  we  are 
as  yet  but  httle  acquainted.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  case  I  shall  resume  at  next 
lecture,  and  afterwards  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  a  case  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  be  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  Ist,  at 
the  House  of  the  Eoyal  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  53,  Berners  Street,  two 
papers  will  be  read, — one  on  cholera  in 
Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Gavin  Mih'oy  ;  the  other, 
on  a  mode  of  treatment  of  cholera,  by 
W.  J.  Cox,  Esq. 

OBITUAET. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  suddenly,  at  Hertford, 
Richard  Shillitoc,  surgeon,  aged  73,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  Brighton, 
Thomas  Yates,  Esq.,  M.D.,  aged  68. 

On  the  23d  inst.,  at  t'le  residence  of 
J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Royal  Crescent,  Glas- 
gow, Dr.  Charles  Inches,  R.N.,  deservedly 
esteemed  and  regretted. 

On  the  23d  inst.,  at  10,  Oval,  Cambridge 
Heath,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  Fred. 
Ager,  surgeon,  formerly  of  Wlutcchapel. 
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CLEFT    PALATE, 

with  cases  in  illustration  of  its 
•  successful  treatment. 

By  George  Frederick  Lane,  Esq. 
Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

(Read  before  the  Abemeihian  Socieii/, 
Feb.  13,  1851). 


The  principal  object  of  tbe  present  com- 
munication is  to  bring  forward  some 
cases  of  cleft  palate  in  illustration  of  an 
improved  method  of  treatment  fin-nished 
by  modern  surgei-y,  the  advantages  of 
■which,  though  well  established  in  the 
minds  of  those  wiio  have  yielded  it  a 
thorough  investigation,  is  still  ques- 
tioned by  many  surgeons  of  eminence 
as  operators  who  have  hitherto  been  in 
the  habit  of  practising  the  old  opera- 
tion. This  treatment  differs  widely  in 
piinciple  from  the  more  usual  method ; 
and  it  becomes  an  important  subject  for 
consideration,  as  to  how  far  the  more 
recent  operation  is  entitled  to  the  im- 
provement which  is  claimed  for  it, — the 
disadvantages  of  the  old  proceeding,  the 
advantages  of  the  new  one. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  the 
relative  merits  ot  the  two  operations,  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  2:)eculiar  structure 
and  function  of  the  j)arts  concerned  may 
not  be  deemed  misplaced;  though  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  describe  tliese  in 
detail,  but  only  to  make  reference  to 
certain  points  bearing  upon  the  ojiera- 
tions  in  question. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  consists 
of  muscular  and  glandular  structure, 
enclosed  in  mucous  membrane,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  the  palate  posteiiorly 
into  a  moveable  flap,  with  an  inclination 
downwai'ds  and  backwards :  it  consti- 
tutes a  valve  at  a  point  where  two  pas- 
sages meet,  and  is  adequate  to  the 
closure  of  either  of  these  for  the  tempo- 
rary advantage  of  the  other. 

Its  muscular  portion  forms  a  layer  on 
its  posterosuperibr  surface,  which  is 
finnly  attached  by  tendinous  and  mus- 
cular fibres  to  the  horizontal  jjlates  of 
the  palate  bones,  and  by  muscular  alone 
to  the  sides  of  the  phai'ynx ;  by  mingling 


with  the  superior  constrictor,  each  side 
is  also  connected  with  tlie  internal  i)tery- 
goid  plate  and  liamular  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  It  is  covered  by  a  tliin 
mucous  membrane,  having  numerous 
subjacent  glands. 

Tlie  glandular  portion  is  continuous 
with  that  covering  the  hard  palate  :  it 
consists  of  firm  but  coarse  glandular 
structure,  intersected  by  fibrous  septa, 
and  contains  an  abundance  of  very 
tenacious  mucus;  anteriorly,  and  on 
each  side,  it  forms  about  two-thirds  of 
t'.ie  whole  thickness  of  the  velum,  dirni- 
nisliing,  however,  towards  the  middle 
(])roducing  a  concavity  corresponding 
to  the  vault  of  the  palate),  and  from 
before  backwards  towards  its  free  border: 
it  is  covered  by  a  thick  and  dense  mu- 
cous membrane. 

The  muscles  consist  of  five  pairs,  of 
which  one  is  united  in  the  middle  line, 
forming  the  azygos  uvulaj ;  they  difTer 
materially  in  size,  and  are  of  so  complex 
an  arrangement  that  tlieir  action  is  not 
very  obvious. 

The  leva:  or  palati  has  a  direction 
downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards,  and 
is  of  equal  size,  and  muscular  through- 
out. Each  muscle  spreads  out  at  its 
inferior  attachment,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  middle  of  the  velum  palati,  with  the 
substance  of  which  it  blends;  but  it  is 
more  immediately  connected  at  its  inser- 
tion with  the  palato-pharyngeus,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  usually  runs  beneath 
it.  The  two  muscles  are  separated  below 
bythe  azygos  uvula,  beneath  which  some 
of  their  fibres  unite  in  the  middle  line. 
Extending  round  its  under  find  jjosterior 
surface  is  the  concave  upper  margin  of 
the  superior  constrictor;  this  consists  of 
a  thick  bundle  of  muscular  fibres,  which 
pass  from  their  attachment  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and 
hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, — 
at  first,  almost  directly  backwards,  where 
they  join  with  the  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus;  they  tlien  curve  inwards, 
and,  ascending  to  the  mesial  line,  are 
prolonged  by  aponeurosis  to  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  circumjlexus  or  tensor  palati  be- 
comes tendinous  bctbre  turning  round 
the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  is  here  provided  with  a  beau- 
tiful synovial  cajisule,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  associated  more  with  the 
sharp  turn  made  by  the  tendon,  than  as 
indicating  much  movement  at  this  pai't : 
having  passed  this,  it  immediately  ra- 
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diates  into  a  fibrous  expansion,  situated 
hoi-izontally,  and  is  attached  to  the 
transverse  ridge  on  the  horizontal  plate 
of  the  palate-bone,  to  tlie  extremity  of 
the  alveolar  arch  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
and  also  to  the  muscle  of  the  opjjosite 
side,  beueath  the  azygos  uvulse.  This 
fibrous  expansion,  by  its  density,  serves 
as  a  point  of  union  for  the  other  mus- 
cles of  tlie  soft  palate,  gives  firmness  to 
the  latter,  more  especially  near  its  bony 
attachment,  and  prevents  the  sudden 
transition  from  bone  to  muscle  whicli 
would  otherwise  take  place  at  this  part ; 
it  also  enables  the  velum  to  maintain  its 
ordinary  oblique  position  midv/ay  be- 
tween that  which  it  is  made  to  assume 
during  mastication  and  deglutition. 

The  palato  pharyngeus  ascends  behind 
the  tonsil  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
side  of  the  pharynx,  and  divides  into 
two  portions :  of  these,  by  far  the  larger 
passes  upwards  with  an  inclination  for- 
wards and  inwards  beneath  the  levator, 
to  the  imder  surface  of  the  circumflexus 
palati,  in  which  they  terminate,  or  are 
prolonged  to  the  hard  palate ;  the  other 
division  consists  of  a  small  band  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  running  more  transversely, 
and  forms  the  free  margin  of  the  palate. 
Some  fibres  intermediate  between  these 
two  portions  interlace  with  the  insertion 
of  the  levator  palati.  The  first  or  longi- 
tudinal portion  is  situated,  for  the  most 
part,  between  the  levator  and  tensor 
palati  muscles,  and  blends,  on  its  outer 
surface,  with  tlie  pterygoid  extremity  of 
the  upper  concave  margin  of  the  supei'ior 
constrictor,  the  union  of  the  two  forming 
a  muscular  bundle  of  considerable  size. 
Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  passes  vertically  behind  the 
levator  palati  to  the  side  of  the  custa- 
cliian  tube,  and  has  been  named  sal- 
pingo-pharyugeus. 

The  jialatofflossus  is  the  smallest 
muscle  of  the  ])alate,  and  forms  an  arch, 
witli  the  convexity  outwards,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  tonsil.  It  radiates 
at  its  palatal  attachment;  the  middle 
fibi-es  becoming  somewhat  tendinous, 
unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side ; 
those  near  the  free  border  of  the  palate 
run  with  the  transverse  slip  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  while  those  in  front  pass 
into  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
circumflexus  palati.  The  fibres  passing 
to  the  middle  line,  in  conjinictiou  with 
the  longitudinal  portion  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  with  wliicli  they  interlace, 
receive  the  insertion  of  the  levator  palati 


of  the  same  side  by  intermingling  of 
fibres,  and  by  this  means  these  muscles 
can  act  antagonistically. 

The  azygos  uvuloe  extends  from  a 
fibrous  expansion  in  connection  with 
the  s])ine  of  the  palate  bones  along  the 
superior  siu-face  of  th,e  raphe,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  uvula. 

from  this  rough  sketch  it  may  be* 
perceived  that  the  lateral  connections  of 
the  velum  palati  are  almost  entirely 
muscular;  and  this  is  important  in  rela- 
tion to  the  susceptibility  of  the  flaps,  in 
cases  of  fissure  of  the  palate,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  general  movements  of  the 
pharynx,  and  also  as  afJbrding  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  width  of  the 
cleft,  produced,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, not  by  an  absence  of  tissue,  but 
by  the  tonic  action  of  muscles  unop- 
posed by  their  proper  antagonists. 

It  sliould  be  observed  here,  as  bearing 
upon  the  subject  (since  the  circumflexus 
palati  has  been  held  out  as  the  muscle 
having  more  influence  in  the  production, 
of  tension  of  the  flaps,  after  their  imion 
by  sutiu'e,  than  the  other  muscles  of  the 
palate),  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
aponeurotic  fibres  of  this  muscle  are 
inserted  into  bone,  leaving  but  a  small 
portion  wliich  could  possibly  be  con- 
cerned in  producing  tension,  and  that 
portion  uucalculated  to  do  so,  from  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  denser  part 
in  front  having  a  bony  attachment. 
Moreover,  this  muscle  is  confined  to  the 
anterior  half  of  the  velum,  where  the 
fissiu'e  of  the  palate  is  narrowest.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  the  separation  of 
the  posterior  part?  The  answer  to  this 
may  easily  be  found  in  the  obvious 
action  of  the  levator  palati  muscle  and 
pillars  of  the  Fauces.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  closing  the  fissure  in  front 
in  most  cases,  attributable  to  the  greater 
density  of  the  parts  there,  and  their 
peculiar  position  in  relation  to  the  bony 
structures,  and,  possibly,  slightly  to  the 
action  of  the  circumflexus  palati. 

The  principal  action  of  the  circum- 
flexus palati  is  to  give  firmness  to  the 
velum,  especially  near  the  base,  during 
the  caction  of  its  other  muscles;  but, 
doubtless,  all  the  palatal  muscles  are 
concei'ned,  more  or  less,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  each  of  the  varied  movements  of 
the  soft  palate. 

The  movements  of  the  pharynx  ap- 
pear to  have  been  but  little  understood 
till  a  very  recent  period;  accordingly, 
we  iind,  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  work  upon 
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thePharyux,  published  in  18;U,  the  fol- 
lowiii)^  jiassapo  ivlatiuf:^to  tln^  closure  of 
the  upjior  part  of  the  j>!iarvux  from  coin- 
muuicatiou  with  tho  uose,  as  in  swal- 
lowing. 

"  At  the  time  that  the  elevation  and 
retraction  of  tlie  tongue  urges  the 
morsel  of  aliment  into  tho  pharynx, 
the  velum  palati  is  drawn  up  against 
the  clioanffi  narium."* 

The  closure  of  the  pliarynx  supe- 
riorly, occurring  during  deglutition,  is 
produced  by  slight  elevation  of  the  soft 
palate,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  and 
posterior  surface  of  its  free  margin 
against  the  back  of  the  pharynx  ;  and 
any  person  may  do  this  at  will  by  ex- 
pu'ing  air  through  the  nose  audibly,  and 
in  perfectly  isolated  jets,  while  the 
mouth  is  closed:  the  jjeriod  imme- 
diately precedhig  each  gusli  of  air 
marks  the  contact  of  tho  soft  palate 
^\-ith  the  i)harynx. 

This  movement  of  the  velum  is  pro 
bably  efiected  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  levator-palati  and  ])alato-pharyn- 
geus  of  each  >-ide,  assisted  by  the 
agygos  uvulae.  The  lateral  curved  fibres 
of  the  superior  constrictor  approach  it 
on  either  side,  and  its  firmness  is  at- 
tained by  traction  of  each  tensor  palati 
muscle. 

Tlie  closure  of  the  fauces  at  the  same 
period  is  efiected  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  which  con- 
strict it,  but  more  especially  by  the 
elevation  of  the  base  of  tlie  tongue, 
which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  by  means  of  its  proper 
muscles,  assisted  by  the  mylo-hyoidei. 

The  soft  palate  and  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  are  so  near  each  other  in  the 
natural  state,  that  they  are  brought 
into  close  apposition  by  a  very  limited 
movement  of  the  velum  and  sides  of 
the  latter  ;  the  kind  of  closure  resem- 
bling a  valve  opening  downwards. 

The  ])roximity  of  tlie  pharynx  to  the 
posterior  nai^es  may  be  seen  ft-om  the 
position  of  its  ajioneurotic  attachment 
to  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  part  but  little  behind  the 
free  margin  of  the  hard  palate;  and 
hence  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
is  easily  within  the  range  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  velum. 

This  point  has  been  adverted  to  more 
particularly,  since   the  closure  of  the 

*  Anatomico-Chirursical  Views  on  the  Nose, 
Mouth,  Larynx,  and  Fauces. 


upper  part  of  the  pharynx  from  com- 
munication with  the  nose  is  described 
by  some  aiuitoinists  of  the  present  day 
as  etl'ected  by  an  elevation  of  the  soft 
l)alate,  the  su})erior  constrictor  coming 
forward  at  tlie  same  time  to  meet  it. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  relation  of 
the  parts  will  show  that  the  constrictor 
does  not  come  Ibrward,  but  that  (hav- 
mg  a  fixed  position  behind)  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  cavity  which  it  encircles 
is  obtained  by  apju-oximation  of  its 
lateral  walls,  niucli  in  tho  same  way ; 
tho  position  only  being  changed,  that 
the  lateral  fibres  of  the  diaphragm 
descend  without  movement  of  its  tendi- 
nous centre. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  opinion: — The  natural 
relations  of  the  parts  are  such  as  to  be 
efficient  without  such  movement.  The 
nature  of  the  attachment  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx  in  the  middle  line 
to  the  pai'ts  against  which  it  rests,  and 
the  improbability  of  the  space  which 
would  thus  be  left  behind,  between  it 
and  the  cervical  spine,  being  filled  by 
other  structures. 

In  deglutition,  the  pressure  of  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
effected  by  its  proper  muscles  and  the 
mylo-hyoidei.  is  resisted  by  the  tensores 
palati  and  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The 
levatores  palati,  from  their  connection, 
by  intermingling  of  fibres  with  the  latter, 
as  before  described,  allows  them  to  act 
from  their  palatal  attachment,  so  as  to 
constrict  the  fauces,  without  the  velum 
being  drawn  down. 

1  apprehend  that,  in  the  various 
movements  of  the  soft  palate  associated 
with  deglutition  and  respiration,  the 
elevators  and  depressors  of  the  velum 
sometimes  act  as  antagonists,  both  sets 
contracting  siaiultaneously.as  in  closure 
of  the  fauces  ;  at  other  times  one  set 
contracts,  and  effects  movement  at  its 
attached  part  by  virtue  of  a  permissive 
action  of  tlie  other  set,  and  that,  by  dif- 
ferent combiuations  of  these  movements, 
the  function  of  the  part  is  discharged. 
Jn  this  respect  these  do  not  difier  from 
more  strictly  voluntary  muscles.  From 
the  relative  position  of  the  muscles  of 
tiie  soft  palate,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  levator-palati  and  palato-pharyngeus 
of  each  side  being  antagonists  to  each 
other  and  to  those  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  acting  coincidently,  when  the 
union  in  the  middle  line  of  tlie  ]nxlate 
is  interfered    with   by  congenital    fis» 
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sure,  the  combined  action  of  the  two 
on  either  side  will  be  to  draw  the  flaps 
asunder.  It  may  be  asked — how  is  this 
action  compatible  with  the  approxinia 
tion  of  the  edges  of  a  cleft  palate  dur- 
ing attempts  to  swallow  ? 

The  only  explanation  of  this  action 
of  which  I  am  aware  is  given  by  Prof 
Fergusson,  who  stated,  in  his  valuable 
paper  on  Cleft  Palate,  that  the  edges 
are  pushed  together  by  the  superior 
constrictor  and  upper  part  of  the  middle 
one.  There  appears  but  little  evidence 
in  support  of  this  explanation  ;  but,  if 
attention  be  directed  to  the  kind  of 
curve  the  lateral  fibres  of  the  constrictor 
make  round  the  side  of  the  velum,  it 
will  be  perceived  that,  when  the  muscle 
acts,  the  force  produced  is  directed 
from  without  inwards  and  forwards; 
and  hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  action  which,  in 
the  normal  state  of  things,  effects  the 
close  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the 
pharynx  and  velum,  may,  when  there 
is  clelt  palate,  and  the  muscles  are  put 
into  inordinate  action,  as  in  the  expe- 
riment alluded  to,  materially  assist  in 
bringing  the  flaps  together. 

Prof.  Fergusson  has  alluded  in  his 
able  paper  upon  the  subject  to  some 
ditFerences  between  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  in  their  natural  and  in  their  cleft 
condition,  and  has  in  his  possession, 
which  through  his  kindness  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  the  dissection 
of  a  cleft  palate  taken  Jrom  an  aged 
subject:  from  this  dissection  he  has 
observed  that  "  the  palato-pliaryngei 
muscles  are  not  attached  to  each  other 
as  in  the  well  formed  palate  ;  these 
muscles  are  seen  to  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  free  margin  of  the  palate, 
along  the  line  of  fissure :  their  course  is 
somewhat  semi-circular  from  their  u])per 
to  their  lower  end,  the  convexity  being 
towards  the  middle  line  ;  and  it  follows 
that  during  action,  if  not  opposed  in 
any  way,  they  must  pull  the  parts  out- 
wards."* 

I  have  recently  bad  an  opportunity 
of  dissecting,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Savory,  the  palate  of  a  child  two  days 
old,  the  subject  of  cleft  pahito  and  hare- 
lip, which  may  be  interesting  in  con 
uection  with  the  specimen  above  al- 
luded to,  and  from  which  it  difl'ers 
somewhat.  The  diss(  ction  is  in  the  mu- 
eeum  of  St.  Bartholomew's   Hospital. =;; 


*  .Mcdiciii  Times,  March  6th,  1847. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  palatal 
muscles  are  remarkably  well-marked  at 
this  early  age,  and  in  no  respect  differ 
from  the  same  in  their  normal  condition, 
as  regards  relative  position,  further 
than  in  their  want  of  union  in  the 
mesial  line. 

The  right  flap  i-s  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  has  a  broader  bony  attach- 
ment :  the  fissure,  which  is  wide,  ex- 
tends throiigh  the  hard  palate,  impli- 
cating the  alveolar  margin  in  front, 
and  laying  open  the  nasal  cavity  to  the 
left  of  the  septum:  a  vertical  section 
has  been  made  of  the  tongue  and  laiynx, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  dis- 
sected. 

The  levator  palati  takes  its  usual 
direction  from  the  base  of  the  skull, 
in  connection  with  the  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  eustachian  tube,  to  the 
middle  of  the  velum,  where  it  spreads 
out  immediately  outside  the  azygos 
uvulae.  The  palato-pharyngeus  spreads 
out  at  its  upper  part :  one  slip  foiius  the 
free  margin  of  the  soft  palate,  nifiniug 
to  the  base  of  the  uvulae;  the  next  fibres 
mingle  more  or  less  with  the  levator 
palati,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
muscle  pursues  a  course  outside  and 
below  the  insertion  of  tliat  muscle,  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibrous  expansion  of 
the  tensor  palati. 

The  palato-glossusis  well  marked,  and 
as regardsrelativesizeis  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  adult.  The  fleshy  portion 
of  the  tensor  palati  is  large,  but  owing 
to  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
pterygoid  plates  it  is  very  short,  and 
its  tendinous  expansionhas  not  acquired 
sufficient  denseness  to  be  recognised  as 
such.  The  azygos  uvulae  is  of  consider- 
able size,  and  each  half  occupies  a  free 
mai'gin  of  the  fissure. 

Case  of  Cleft  Palate  successfully  operated 
on  according  to  Professor  hergusson's 
method. 

Mary  Deny,  ait.  20,  a  healtliy-looking 
girl,  was  admitted  into  the  Iloyal  Free 
Hospital,  imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Gay, 
for  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  velum 
palati,  which  she  was  anxious  to  have 
o])crated  upon.  The  pharynx  was  quite 
lioaltiiy,  and  the  '  fissure,  which  was 
situated  in  the  mesial  line,  extended 
tpiite  through  the  soft  palate,  but  did 
not  implicate  apparently  the  bony 
structures,  and  divided  tlie  uvula  into 
two  equal  portions  ;  eacli  flap  was  of  firm 
consistence,  and  sufficiently  moveable 
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aud  abuiulant  to  admit  of  the  edges 
coming  nearly  in  ajiposition  niesially, 
during  Ibroible  deglutition  :  this  move- 
ment, which  has  been  alluded  to  before, 
may  bo  easily  seen  while  the  patient 
attempts  to  swallow  a  snnill  quantity  of 
fluid  with  the  mouth  open,  but  requires 
a  little  practice  to  enablo  it  to  be  done 
easily. 

On  irritating  the  flaps  by  means  of  a 
pointed  instrument,  each  was  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards,  as  it  were  spas- 
modically, so  as  to  be  almost  buried  in 
the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  Her  mouth 
was  rather  small ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  great  patience  and  determina- 
tion that  slie  manifested,  together  with 
the  healthy  state  of  the  flaps  and 
pharynx,  rendered  it  a  favourable  case 
for  operation.  She  stated  that  none  of 
her  relatives  were  remembered  to  have 
had  a  similar  affection,  and  her  mother 
attributed  it  to  having  seen  a  child  with 
cleft  palate  dm-ing  her  i:)reguaucy ;  that 
she  had  never  been  able  to  swallow 
fluids  without  a  portion  passing  into 
the  nose,  but  that  by  throwing  her  bead 
back  she  was  enabled  to  prevent  its 
escape  externally:  her  speech  was  un- 
usuidly  indistinct  for  a  cleft  of  the  soft 
palate  only,  and  she  complained  of 
deafness. 

The  girl  being  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  the  operation  for  its  cm-e  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Gay,  after  Professor 
Fergusson's  method,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Wakley,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  and 
others.  After  section  of  the  levator 
palati  of  one  side,  the  corresponding 
flap  became  incapable  of  being  drawn 
up  in  the  spasmodic  way  before  alluded 
to  upon  irritation  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, and  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  that  of  the  opj^osite  side  when  simi- 
larly irritated;  and  after  division  of 
both  levator  palati  muscles,  the  flaps 
were  observed  to  have  fallen  towards 
each  other,  so  that  the  cleft  was  reduced 
to  about  half  its  former  size;  the  in- 
cisions were  made  freely,  aud  the  flaps 
were  rendered  by  them  loose  and  flaccid, 
and  they  could  now  be  easily  brought 
together  without  producing  any  tension  : 
it  was  therefore  deemed  unnecessary 
to  divide  any  other  muscles.  The  flaps 
were  then  dissected  from  the  hard 
palate  for  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
the  cleft,  to  facilitate  the  closure  of  the 
parts  at  the  angle  of  the  fissure.  The 
margins  of  the  flaps  were  freely  pared, 
and  brought  together  by  five  sutures, 
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according  to  Prof.  Fergusson's  metliod, 
a  detailed  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  his  papers  on  the  subject. 
The  introduction  of  the  sutures  was 
found  to  be  the  most  difticult  part  of 
the  ojieration  ;  they  were  tied,  in  order, 
from  before  backwards,  those  parts  being 
closed  first  where  there  was  most  diffi- 
culty in  their  appro.\imatiou.  The 
bleeding,  which  was  very  trifling,  was 
easily  arrested  by  gargling  with  iced 
water  jirevious  to  tying  the  sutures. 

During  tiie  operation  the  patient  re- 
mained tranquil,  and  a])peared  to  suffer 
no  particular  pain  ;  but  the  continued 
efforts  to  repress  coughing,  while  the 
irritation  of  the  fauces  was  going  on, 
together  with  her  restrained  position, 
produced  slight  faintness,  which,  how- 
ever, i)assed  off"  quickly. 

She  sle]it  well  during  the  following 
night,  and  the  next  morning  felt  only 
slight  sore  throat, — no  more  inflam- 
mation followed  than  was  necessary  for 
the  union  of  the  pai-ts;  the  stitches  were 
removed  four  days  after  the  operation, 
and  union  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  throughout,  except  the  halves  of 
the  uvula,  and  a  small  piece  adjoining 
the  hard  palate.  The  latter  afterwards 
closed  rapidly  by  granulations.  From 
the  first  she  was  allowed  to  take 
nutrient  fluids  in  small  quantities  and 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  after  the  10th 
day  could  take  ordinary  diet. 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation  the 
palate  was  quite  united  throughout;  she 
could  swallow  without  difficulty,  and 
her  hearing  was  good ;  her  voice  ajj- 
peared  to  have  undergone  little  altera- 
tion, though  occasionally  she  pro- 
nounced words  on  making  the  attempt 
without  the  disagreeable  accent  pecu- 
liar to  thesecases ;  showing  that  she 
was  not  prevented  articulating  cor- 
rectly by  structui'al  deformity,  but  did 
so  merely  from  habit,  and  only  required 
continued  and  persevering  efforts  to 
overcome  this  in  great  measure.* 

The  concomitant  deafness  which 
occurs  in  these  cases,  is  attributed  by 
M.  Deleauf  to    a  dryness  aud  almost 


*  I  have  recently  seen  this  patient,  and  find 
the  improvement  in  lier  pronunciation  is  preat : 
it  is  twelve  months  since  the  operat  on,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  she  has  devoted  herself  to  ac- 
qiiirinf:  more  correct  articulation,  a  social  posi- 
tion of  importance  to  her  depending-  on  the 
result ;  she  has  succeeded  beyond  her  e.xpecta- 
tions,  and  has  obtained  the  end  in  view. 

t  Recherche  Pratique  sur  les  Maladies  de 
roreille. 
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always  a  chronic  in-itation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  die  throat,  in  conssqueuce 
of  its  exposure  to  the  contact  of  the  cold 
atmospheric  air,  which  chronic  inflam- 
mation extends  to  the  middle  ear, 
while  DiefFenbach  attributes  it,  with 
greater  justice,  to  the  closure  of  the 
eustachian  tube.  That  the  latter  is  the 
more  jirobable  explanation  is  inferred 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hear- 
ing was  restored  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  after  the  operation. 

The  improvement  in  aiticulation 
which  patients  experience  after  closure 
of  the  fissure,  is  not  so  immediate  as 
the  gi'eater  ease  of  swallowing,  and 
never  is  so  considerable  as  might,  d 
priori,  be  anticipated :  this  is  princi- 
pally owing,  I  believe,  to  a  want  of 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
in  learning  an  entirely  new  method  of 
pronunciation,  which  is  attemjited  un- 
der great  disadvantages  from  his  hav- 
ing been  so  long  habituated  to  the  move- 
ments of  articulation  associated  with 
cleft  palate,  and  the  necessity  of  delay- 
ing the  ojDeration  till  about  the  time  of 
pubei-ty. 

An  operation,  widely  different  to  the 
foregoing,  and  which  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  I  call  the  old  operation,  has 
been  recently  perfonned  by  Mr.  Skey, 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  upon 
Eliza  Smith,  set.  23  years.  She  is  a 
stout  and  healthy-looking  woman,  who 
had  a  congenital  cleft  palate,  im])li- 
catiug  to  a  very  slight  extent  the  palate 
bones.  The  margins  of  the  cleft  were 
about  an  inch  in  length  exclusive  of  the 
uvula,  which  was  divided  in  the  centre  ; 
the  left  flap  was  not  quite  so  prominent 
as  the  right,  and  the  corresponding 
margin  of  the  fissure  was  a  little  longer. 
On  making  forcible  attempts  at  deglu- 
tition the  halves  of  the  uvula  came  to- 
gether, as  seen  by  looking  into  the 
mouth.  She  stated,  that  to  prevent 
fluids  passing  through  the  nose  while 
swallowing,  she  had  always  been  obliged 
to  hold  the  head  back ;  that  lier  speech, 
which  was  considerably  affected,  had 
not  undergone  any  irai)rovemeut,  and  in 
her  opinion  was  worse  than  when  she 
Tvas  younger. 

After  waiting  such  a  time  from  her 
admission  as  was  deemed  advisable, 
Mr.  Skey  pared  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
with  a  small  scalpel  in  the  usual  way, 
removing  just  enough  mucous  mem- 
brane to   expose  the  thickness  of  the 


velum  at  its  margin.  A  small  incision 
was  then  made  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  fissure  directly  forwai-ds 
in  the  middle  line  :  after  thi.s  a  lancet- 
pointed  knife  was  passed  into  the  velum 
on  its  under  surface,  and  a  deep  incision, 
made,  commencing  near  the  anteiior 
extremity  of  the  fissure  midway  between 
the  cleft  and  the  .alveolar  border,  back- 
wards and  outwards  parallel  with  the 
margin  of  the  cleft  for  neai'ly  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  terminating  external  to 
the  uvula.  This  was  repeated  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  flaps  were  then  par- 
tially detached  from  the  bones  both 
from  the  cleft  and  the  longitudinal 
incisions,  after  wliich,  a  sufficient  inter- 
val having  been  obseiwed,  five  sutures 
were  introduced  by  means  of  small 
cuiwed  needles  held  in  convenient  for- 
ceps, the  same  thread  being  passed 
through  both  flaps.  The  posterior 
sutures  were  tied  first,  the  parts  coming 
together  easily,  bvit  in  tying  those  in 
front  there  was  slight  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  drawing  the  parts  together,  it 
beingnecessary  to  hold  the  first  turn  of 
the  thread  by  means  of  long  forceps 
while  the  knot  was  being  completed;  and 
while  tying  these,  the  longitudinal  inci- 
sions began  to  gape,  but  only  at  their 
anterior  half :  it  was  deemed  necessary 
before  tying  the  last  sutures  to  separate 
the  soft  parts  from  the  palate  bones  a 
little  more  extensively.  After  the 
closure  of  the  cleft  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fauces  on  the  right  side 
being  tight,  it  was  divided  with  a  scalpel, 
and  the  part  seemed  considerably  re- 
lieved by  the  incision.  The  operation 
continued  a  little  more  than  an  hour, 
and  did  great  credit  to  the  well-known 
skill  of  the  operator,  though  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  is,  I  fear,  at  present  very 
unfavourable,  and  scai'cely  piximisea 
union  of  any  part. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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DrniXG  the  last  visitation  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  my  attention  was  called  to  two 
short  papers  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
and  Lancet,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Spinks,  of  Warrington,  On  the  pood 
effects  of  Creasote  in  the  treatment  of 
that  formidable  disease.  As  the  epi- 
demic had  neai'ly  passed  over  before  I 
read  tliese  papers,  and  as  my  attention 
at  that  time  was  somewhat  diverted 
from  the  subject,  I  did  not  obtain  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  effects  of 
creasote  in  the  treatment  of  tme 
Asiatic  cholera.  Since  then,  however, 
I  have  given  this  medicine  a  very  fair 
trial  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diar- 
rhaa,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that,  as 
_far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  there 
>/  is  no  astringent  remedy  half  so  usefid, 
incerjtain  cases  of  profuse  purging. 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  found 
creasote  most  valuable  are  of  three 
kinds : — 

1st.    Cases  where  purging  appeal's, 

and  cannot  be  traced  to  the  presence 

of   foreign  matters  in  the   intestines, 

.     as   so  often  happens  duiing  ordinary 

I      epidemics. 

2udly.  Cases  where  a  diarrhoea 
follows  the  administration  of  purga- 
tive medicines  given  for  the  puqjose 
of  removing  foreign  matters  from  the 
intestines. 

■Srdly.  Cases  where  after  an  acute 
diarrhoea,  a  state  of  passive  purging 
continues,  —  the  patient  being  con- 
stantly troubled  with  sudden  small 
liquid  evacuations,  not  attended  with 
great  pain,  or  any  considerable  consti- 
tutional disturbance. 

From  the  flrst-named  class  of  cases  I 
could  give  numerous  instances  illustra 
tive  of  tlie  good  effects  of  the  remedy  in 
question.  During  the  late  diarrhoeal 
epidemic  many  of  these  cases  have 
come  before  me ;  but,  to  save  time,  I 
shall  only  state  that,  in  no  case  of  the 
kind,  have  I  seen  the  remedy  fail,  and 


that,  in  most  instances,  from  two  to  four 
doses  ol  the  medicine  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  evacuations. 

Of  the  second  variety  I  have  also 
seen  several  e.xamjdes.  The  following 
case  afl'urds  a  good  illustration  : — In- 
the  mouth  of  August,  IHfjO,  I  was  one 
morning  hastily  summoned  to  Chiswick 
to  visit  HU  aged  lady,  who  wassiifi(<ring 
from  diarrhoua.  I  found  that  on  the 
previous  day  she  had  been  eating 
heartily  of  some  kind  of  indigestible 
food,  and  feeling  uneasy  sensations  in 
consequence,  slie  had  taken  a  smart 
dose  of  some  aperient  medicine.  The 
effect  was  a  profuse  action  of  the  bowels, 
continuing  for  many  hours,  and  reduc- 
ing her  to  a  deplorable  degree.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  she  presented  the 
following  symptoms  :  tlie  diairhoea  was 
constant,  the  matter  evacuated  being 
thin,  and  but  little  coloured.  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist  was  nearly  imper- 
ce])tible,  the  surface  of  the  body  was 
cold,  the  lips  were  blue,  the  abdominal 
muscles  were  painftdly  contracted,  and 
the  voice  was  greatly  diminished  in 
force.  I  prescribed  creasote  two 
minims,  with  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuric 
ether,  to  be  given  immediately  in  a  little 
syrup,  and  to  be  repeated  every  one  or 
two  hours.  A  little  brandy  and  water 
was  also  recommended  at  intervals,  and 
light  mucilaginous  drinks.  The  body 
to  be  kept  warm.  On  calling  again  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  my  patient  much, 
better ;  she  had  rallied  considerably  after 
the  first  dose  of  creasote  and  ether; 
the  diarrhoea  had  diminished,  and  by 
this  time  had  ceased  altogether,  two 
more  doses  having  been  given.  I  now 
stopped  the  medicine,  and  the  diarrhoea 
did  not  return  ;  for  a  day  or  two  some 
slight  symptoms  of  thirst  appeared, 
but  these  passed  off,  together  with  the 
prostration  conseqtxent  on  so  severe  an 
illness,  and  in  tlie  course  of  three  weeks 
perfect  recovery  had  taken  jjlace. 

Of  the  third  class  of  cases  I  have  not 
seen  so  many  examples  as  of  those  pre- 
viously named,  butthe  following  is  oneof 
the  kind : — A  gentleman  who  was  tra- 
velling was  seized  with  an  ordinary 
attack  of  dian-hoea,  for  which  he  took 
medicine  with  much  relief;  still  his 
recoveiT  was  not  complete  He  did  not 
suffer  from  pain,  but  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ho  would  be 
suddenly  troubled  with  a  small  liquid 
evacuation.     This  was  a  great  annoy- 
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ance,  and  he  was  treated  for  it  in  various 
ways,  by  mild  purgatives,  and  also  by 
all  the  ordiiiary  astingents,  but  with  no 
avail.  He  returned  to  town  and  resumed 
his  usual  pursuits,  but  the  purging, 
notwithstanding  the  most  careful  diet, 
continued  to  tease  him.  Creasote  was 
at  last  prescribed,  in  a  minim  and  a 
half  dose,  combined  simply  with  syrup 
of  tolu,  and  a  little  water.  The  effect 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  remedy 
was  taken  but  twice,  when  tlie  disagree- 
able symptoms  entirely  passed  off.  Ten 
days  after  they  slightly  returned;  but 
one  repetition  of  the  dose  named  above 
effectually  checked  a  relapse,  and  since 
then  (nine  months  ago),  the  bowels  have 
acted  quite  normally. 

The  advantages  which  creasote 
seems  to  possess  over  the  other  as- 
tringents, are: — 1st.  That  it  succeeds 
when  others  fail.  Of  this  fact  1  am 
quite  convinced  :  I  have,  during  the 
late  months,  when  diarrhoea  has  been 
so  common,  selected  at  the  same  time 
similar  cases,  and  whilst  treating  one 
with  creasote  I  have  treated  the  others 
with  opium,  chalk,  or  some  similar 
remedy.  In  such  trials  I  have  tmex- 
ceptionally  found  the  purging  an-ested 
much  more  readily  and  efiectually  by 
the  creasote,  and  in  many  cases,  other 
remedies  having  signally  failed,  this 
one  has  been  prescribed  afterwards  with 
the  best  results.  2ndly.  It  is  veiy 
speedy  in  its  action.  3rdly, — and  this 
is  a  great  advantage, — it  rarely  leaves 
the  bowels  constipated.  In  the  course 
of  its  administi-ation  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  produce  sym]itoms  of  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  with  a  white  filmy  state  of 
the  tongue,  and  a  little  excitement. 
Under  such  circvnnstances  the  remedy 
is  better  discontinued;  indeed  it  is  not 
often  wanted  after  these  symptoms,  in- 
asmuch as  the  diarrhoea  is  usually 
checked  before  the  appearance  of  them. 

With  children  the  remedy  is  also  use- 
ful ;  but,  to  secure  success  with  them, 
the  dose  must  be  very  small, — the  one- 
fourth,  one-sixth,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
drop  to  children  under  two  years,  is 
sufficient.  With  adults  from  one  to 
two  drops  is  the  dose  I  usually  pre- 
scribe, and  this  may  be  re])eated  every 
two  or  three  hours  for  several  times  if 
required. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  value  of 
creasote  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  other  ob- 
servers.    In  the    last    volume   of  the 


LoNDox  Medical  Gazette,  there  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Kesteven  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  praises  the  remedy  greatly. 
Mr.  Kesteven  also  offers  the  theory,  that 
the  good  effects  of  creasote  in  diarrhoea 
may  arise  from  its  power  in  coagulating 
albuminous  solutions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  objection  to  this  theoiy,  in 
the  fact  that  to  coagulate  albumen  a 
large  quantity  of  creasote  is  required;  so 
that  the  small  doses  medicinally  ad- 
ministered cannot  be  supposed  as  suffi- 
cient to  jiroduce  such  coagulation  in  the 
intestines. 

I  must  just  add  one  word  with  re- 
ference to  some  of  the  other  therapeutic 
properties  of  creasote.  In  elementary 
treatises  on  therapeutics,  I  find  ascribed 
to  it,  narcotic,  sedative,  and  diuretic 
properties.  To  none  of  these  effects 
can  I  myself  bear  witness.  I  have  never 
seen  the  least  approach  to  narcotism  or 
diuresis  on  any  occasion,  from  the  doses 
named  above  ;  while,  on  the  circula- 
tion, I  am  quite  sure  it  acts  rather  as  a 
stimulant  than  as  a  sedative.  Its  power 
to  arrest  vomiting  depends  upon  the 
dose :  given  in  a  full  dose,  two  drops, 
I  have  seen  it  even  bring  on  vomiting; 
in  which  case  a  iew  minims  of  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  usefully  combined 
with  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  I  have  seen  diaphoresis 
follow  its  administration,  and  that  it 
possesses  very  excellent  antispasmodic 
properties.  1  have  also  found  it  very 
useful  in  arresting  hiccup  in  cases  of 
exhaustion.  To  disguise  the  nauseous 
qualities  of  creasote,  no  vehicle  seems 
to  me  to  answer  so  well  as  the  syi-up  of 
Tolu,  to  which  comjiound  tincture  of 
cardamoms  may  be  added.  It  is  also 
very  advantageously  combined  with 
opium,  or  with  the  preparations  of  ether, 
in  cases  where  these  remedies  are  in- 
dicated. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  some  of 
the  properties  of  creasote,  I  have  only 
to  observe,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  its 
effects  from  a  small  number  of  cases, 
or  a  short  period  of  trial. 

I  have  tested  the  remedy  impartially 
for  many  months,  and,  having  thereby 
formed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  its 
use,  I  have  considered  the  matter  as 
one  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  brought 
before  the  notice  of  this  medical  society. 
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Bt  Dr.  Russell, 
Physician  to  the  BirminghamGeneral  Dispensary. 


^Irs.  Peyton,  aged  66,  a  nurse.  I 
visited  her,  as  a  patient  of  the  Binuiug- 
ham  Dispensary,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Figgins,  on  August  10th.  She  gave 
me  the  following  history  : — 

She  was  attacked  with  ])aiu  in  the 
right  ear  about  si.x.  months  ago ;  she 
attributed  it  to  exposure  to  very  hitter 
weather,  after  having  been  in  a  hot 
room ;  immediately  after  the  pain  set 
in,  she  found  a  swelling  in  front  of  the 
ear.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  she 
struck  her  ear  against  a  bracket ;  the 
pain  became  much  increased,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  "  a  gathering  broke,"  dis- 
charging profusely  through  the  auditory 
passage.  The  pain  was  relieved  tem- 
porarily, but  soon  returned,  and  with 
the  discharge  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  discharge  consisted  of  fetid  pus, 
frequently  bloody,  or  very  thin ;  and 
occasionally  of  pure  blood,  to  the  extent 
of  a  meat-spoouful.  About  a  fortnight 
before  I  visited  her,  a  piece  of  bone 
"  like  the  mallet  bone"  came  away.  The 
pain  has  been  constant,  at  times  in- 
tense, jmrticularly  if  the  disdiarge 
ceased  for  a  day  or  two ;  she  described 
it  as  starting  from  the  front  of  tlie  ear, 
and  radiating  over  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  and  across  the  occipital  region, 
where  it  was  most  severe.  She  often 
passed  hours  clasping  her  head  between 
her  hands.  On  March  30th,  two  mouths 
after  the  commencement  of  her  com- 
plaint, her  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  existence  of  some  paralysis  of  the 
light  side  of  the  face. 

She  has  always  enjoyed  excellent 
health  ;  has  never  before  had  discharge 
from  her  cars ;  tiiough  I  learned  since 
her  death  that  she  had  long  had  a 
habit  of  picking  her  ear  with  a  pin,  but 
without  ever  complaining  of  any  un- 
easiness there.     Her  family  is  free  from 


cousuniption,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
Siyphilitic  afl'ection  in  her  history. 

At  my  visit  1  found  the  tragus  and 
the  carliluge  of  the  auditory  jmssage  of 
the  riglit  ear  greatly  thickened,  and 
quite  raw,  from  the  discharge  ;  and  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  tragus  there 
was  a  dill'used  soft  swelling,  not  espe- 
cially tender,  and  not  fluctuating;  there 
was  a  draining  of  fetid  sanious  pus 
from  the  auditory  foramen.  The  right 
side  of  tiie  face  was  partially  paralysed; 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  portio  diu'a, 
and  also  the  buccinator ;  but  the  para- 
lysis was  not  perfect,  as  the  eye  could 
bo  partially  closed  voluntarily,  and 
perfectly  dnring  sleep,  and  as  Ibod  did 
not  collect  in  tiie  cheek,  though  the 
cheek  hung  loosely,  and  flapped  when 
slie  talked,  considerably  impairing  he* 
articulation.  Tho  power  of  masticating 
was  a  good  deal  impaired;  she  could 
only  chew  sop))ed  food ;  but  from  the 
disease  about  the  root  of  the  zygoma, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  any  share 
could  be  referred  to  impaired  power  in 
the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  right 
side  of  the  tongue  was  quite  insensible, 
but  the  other  parts  supplied  by  the 
sentient  branches  of  the  fifth  retained 
perfectly  the  power  of  distinguishing, 
impressions.  The  senses  were  un- 
attected,  except  that  of  course  the  right 
ear  was  quite  insensible  to  sound.  The 
pupils  were  natural ;  there  was  no  sign 
of  paralysis  elsewhere ;  but  her  arms 
were  rather  tremulous,  owing  to  the 
remains  of  gilders'  palsy,  although  it  isi 
many  years  since  she  worked  at  gilding. 

When  I  first  visited  her,  I  found  her 
subject  to  fits  of  a  kind  of  maniacal 
excitement,  with  great  depression  of 
power, — owing,  most  probably,  to  want 
of  rest  from  her  constant  suffering. 
My  friend  Mr.  Bindley,  who  assisted 
me  through  the  case,  having  found  that 
a  probe  jiassed  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  auditory  passage,  and  moved  about 
with  much  freedom  over  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  made  a 
free  incision  ujjon  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument: he  then  felt  a  considerable 
extent  of  exposed  bone.  Discharge 
pissed  freely  through  tiie  opening  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  life ;  and  about 
a  fortnight  before  she  died  a  large  piece 
of  bone  came  away. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  history 
of  her  case  further  than  that  the  suffer- 
ing continued  with  great  severity,  pai*- 
tially  mitigated  by  large  opiates  repeated 
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at  short  intervals,  and  by  extract  of 
belladonna  inibbed  over  the  painful 
regions.  The  facial  paralysis  became 
complete  :  the  buccinator  was  perfectly 
palsied,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right 
eye  congested  and  oBdematons.  Her 
intellectual  functions  were  unimpaired, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  noc- 
turnal delirium  during  tlie  last  fort- 
night. She  died  October  Oth,  rather 
unexpectedly,  having  been  sitting  up 
the  day  before. 

Sectio  cadaveris  40  hours  after  death  : 
jji'esent,  Mr.  Bindley,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Figgins,  and  myself — The  liead  alone 
was  examined.  On  the  right  side,  the 
integuments  and  external  ear  were 
separated  from  the  bone  as  far  back- 
wards as  the  mastoid  process,  and  below 
to  the  further  part  of  the  base  of  the 
skull ;  the  inner  surface  of  the  inter- 
space was  in  a  state  of  slough,  and 
emitted  a  most  fetid  stench.  We  found 
the  entire  stpiamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  except  a  small  piece  of 
its  upper  part,  entirely  destroyed,  and 
with  it  a  part  of  the  mastoid  portion, 
laying  o[)en  the  mastoid  cells ;  a  large 
irregular  opening  was  thus  formed 
through  the  side  of  the  skull.  The 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
was  also  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  few 
broken-down  fragments,  and  a  mere 
shell  attached  to  the  basilar  process : 
an  extensive  sloughy  cavity  was  thus 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  vertebree,  enclosed  by 
the  remains  of  soft  parts,  covered  with 
flabby,  unhealthy  granulations.  Through 
the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  that  por- 
tion of  the  facial  nerve  which  is  en- 
closed in  the  aqueduct  of  Faliopius 
passed  uninjured,  but  fully  exposed  by 
the  total  destruction  of  the  bone ;  this 
was  the  only  part  of  the  nerve  that 
remained ;  it  terminated  at  either  ex- 
tremity in  a  mass  of  granulation. 

The  dura  mater  adhered  to  the  bone 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  large  opening ; 
its  outer  surface,  where  exjiosed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bone,  was  slougliy ; 
it  was  perforated  by  an  opening,  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  commencement  of  a 
slou.;hy  sinus  through  the  substance  of 
the  brain ;  at  a  very  small  distance  from 
the  opening  the  tissue  of  the  membrane 
became  quite  healthy,  tlie  orifice  of  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  remained, 
though  unsupported  by  any  bone,  and 
without  any  remains   of  nerve.     The 


lateral  sinus,  where  lying  upon  the 
mastoid  portion,  was  plugged  with  flbrine 
of  a  dirty  colour,  firmly  adherent;  it 
did  not  contain  pus;  by  this  clot  the 
closure  of  tlie  vessel  in  the  jugular 
foramen  was  complete.  The  eightli  pair 
of  nerves  entered  the  jugular  foramen 
as  usual,  but,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  skull,  the  sloughing  had  removed 
every  trace  both  of  the  jugular  vein 
and  of  the  nerves.  The  carotid  artery 
was  healthy;  though  deprived  of  its 
bony  sheath,  it  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  casing  of  granulation.  The  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  was  entire  within  the 
skull,  but  enclosed  in  a  very  dense 
thickened  sheath,  which  must  have 
exerted  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
nerve,  and  perhaps  was  one  gi-eat  cause 
of  the  intense  pain  ;  but  here  our 
dissection  was  incomplete;  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
sect the  nerve  after  passing  into  its 
foramina  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
skull. 

Brain. — From  the  opening  in  the 
dura  mater,  a  sloughy  irregular  passage 
led,  through  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  which  was 
quite  full  of  slougliy  debris,  and  con- 
tained some  thin  pus  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  posterior  cornu ;  the  left  ven- 
tricle was  almost  as  full  as  the  right, 
apparently  from  the  breaking  down  of 
the  septum  lucidum;  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  both  ventricles  was  healthy, 
the  sloughy  matter  being  derived  from 
without.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sloughy  passage  tlie  brain  was  a  good 
deal  softened,  and  implicated  with  foul 
pus ;  but  in  all  other  parts  it  was 
liealthy.  The  surface  of  the  nght  cor- 
pus striatum  had  been  infiltrated,  but 
the  destructive  process  had  not  j)ene- 
trated  to  any  depth.  The  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater  were  healthy,  except 
near  the  sloughing  ])art:  there  were 
iibout  two  drachms  of  thin  purulent 
fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  disease  in  this  curious  case ;  the 
account  given  by  the  patient  would 
certainly  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  did 
not  arise  within  the  ear,  but  ])robahly 
in  the  seat  of  the  swelling,  which  was 
noticed  so  soon  after  jiain  bogau  :  but 
the  hisiory  I  obtained  from  iier  was 
more  meagre  than  1  could  wish.  The 
absence  of  all  cerebral  symptoms  is 
explained    by   the    fact    oi   the  great 
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ganglia  of  the  bmiii  remaining  intact, 
and  by  Uic  jjiohably  slow  progress  of 
the  iliseaso  within  the  hrain ;  tor  in- 
stai\ees  of  acute  sot'toning  speedily  fatal, 
after  having  involved  a  much  tunailer 
amount  of  cerobial  substance,  arc  not 
rare. 

The  small  amount  of  disturbance 
following  the  division  by  slougliing  of 
the  pneumogastric  ukTve  atfords  a  com- 
inenl  on  the  like  result  of  dividing  one 
nerve  by  Dr.  Reid. 
8,  New  Hall  Street,  Birming-liam. 


ENCEMIALOID  DISEASE  OF  THE   LIVER    AND 
STO-MACn.  rULMONAET       APOPLEXY  ; 

"Wirn      ETJPTUEK     INTO      THE     PLEURAL 
CAVITY. 

Da.  Jackson  reported  the  ca.sc,  which  oc- 
curivd  ill  the  practice  of  Ur.  Alien,  of 
Cambridgcport,  and  which  lie  exaniincd  a 
few  days  ago.  The  patient  was  a  farmer, 
aged  fifty-four,  and  of  robust  health,  except 
that  for  several  years  he  had  been  subject 
to  lead  colic,  the  lead  pipe  that  supplied 
his  house  with  water  being  very  much  cor- 
roded ;  there  was  also  the  characteristic 
blue  line  about  the  patient's  gums.  Last 
April  he  took,  for  an  obstinate  attack  of 
constipation,  very  active  cathartics,  and 
at  last  croton  oil  ;  this  was  followed  by 
intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  lasted 
for  several  hours,  and  more  or  less  for 
some  weeks.  From  that  time  until  his 
death  he  complained  of  distress,  and  often 
of  urgent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  organ,  and 
a  sense  of  weight  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
lie  upon  the  left  side,  and  often,  when  sit- 
ting up,  was  obhged  to  incline  forwards 
upon  the  back  of  a  chau* ;  the  distress  he 
often  compared  to  constriction  as  from  a 
cord  about  the  waist.  The  liver  was  felt 
to  be  enlarged  wheu  Dr.  A.  saw  him  about 
six  weeks  ago,  and  increased  considerably 
in  size  before  death ;  dej.  clay-cloured  at 
that  time,  but  under  the  use  of  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potash  the  colour  soon  became 
natural  ;  skin  never  yellow  ;  never  com- 
plained of  his  stomach,  appetite  sufficiently 
good  until  the  last  three  weeks,  and  he  even 
ate  a  slice  of  boiled  heel'  ibur  days  before 
death,  and  bore  it  well.  This  comparative 
latency  Dr.  J.  has  observed  in  several  other 
cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  where 
the  disease  seems  to  have  supervened  upon 
that  of  the  Uver.  No  hajmoplysis,  nor  any 
other  symptom  tending  to  a  suspicion  of 
pulmonary  disease.  Patient  became  much 
emaciated  ;  but  kept  about  until  tliree 
weeks  before  death,  from  which  time  he 
■was  coniined  to  liis  bed. 


On  dissection,  the  liver  weighed  about 
nine  pounds  ten  ounces,  and  was  filled 
with  eneephaloid  masses  of  about  the 
average  consistence,  contrasting  strikingly 
with  the  case  last  roiwrted,  as  it  did  also 
in  the  fact  of  there  being  nowhere  any  elFu- 
sion  of  blood  in  connection  with  the  ear- 
eiiioniatous  deposit.  There  was  also  another  ■ 
striking  difference  between  this  ease  and 
tile  other,  in  regard  to  old  peritoneal  ad- 
hesions, which  here  were  universal  betiveen 
the  Uver  and  the  diaphragm.  Such  adhe- 
sions Dr.  J.  luis  r.ircly,  if  ever,  observed  in 
otiier  cases  of  this  disease,  and  he  is  dis- 
posed to  connect  the  fact  with  the  local 
symptoms,  of  whicli  the  patient  had  eom- 
plaiued  so  much  during  life  ;  the  lUsease, 
when  confined,  as  it  usuaUy  is,  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  organ,  being  not  unfrequently 
met  with  wlieri  nothing  had  led  to  a,  sua- 
picion  of  its  existence. 

The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
pretty  extensively  carcinomatous,  with 
ideeration,  which  penetrated  into  the  mus- 
cular coat,  the  structure  being  whitish  and 
condensed  ;  tlie  cellular  membrane  and 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  also  afiected  ;  and  there  were  traces  of 
the  disease  upon  or  beneath  the  diaplu-ag- 
matic  pleura  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
peritoneal  surface  witliin  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  observed 
to  be  somewliat  enlarged,  and  very  resonant 
on  percussion  ;  and  on  puncturing  it  there 
was  a  free  escape  of  inodorous  gas.  The 
cavity  contained  five  or  six  oimces  of  nearly 
pure  blood,  and  over  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  lower  lobe  was  a  thin,  filmy  deposit 
of  fibrin,  apparently  irom  the  effused  blood  ; 
there  being  no  appearances  of  pleurisy. 
Beneath  this  fibrinous  deposit  the  pleura 
was  stripped  up  to  some  extent,  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  lung  immediately  beneath 
it  was  a  ragged  cavity,  which,  though 
empty,  was  capable  of  holding  two  or  three 
ounces  ;  the  surrounding  pulmonary  struc- 
ture being  more  or  less  infiltrated  with 
blood  ;  into  this  cavity  the  air  entered 
freely  from  a  neighbouring  bronchus  on 
inflation.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  was  also 
found  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  back 
part  of  the  upper  left  lobe,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  diifereut  parts  of  the  right  lung,  but 
without  any  fm-ther  breaki.ng  down  of  the 
structure.  Dr.  J.  had  never  before  met 
with  laceration  into  the  pleural  cavity  in 
those  cases,  but  referred  to  Cruveilhier's 
remarks  upon  its  occiu'reuce.  The  other 
organs  were  healtliy. — American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1851. 
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FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  28,  1851. 

With  all  due  deference  to  antiquity, 
and  to  those  institutions  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  criticism 
of  ages,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  when  a 
custom  has  really  outlived  the  neces- 
sities which  gave  it  birth,  it  should  be 
given  up ;  not  hurriedly,  but  with  that 
quiet  resolution  which  so  distinguishes 
our  national  character.  We  have  the 
veiy  highest  respect  for  that  great 
medical  society  (the  first  in  rank  as  in 
general  estimation),  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  but  we  are  sure  that  most 
of  our  readers,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
fellows  of  that  learned  body,  will  agree 
with  us,  that  ithas  not  advanced  in  many 
particulars  of  feeling  and  usage  with 
that  energy  and  progress  wliich  the  age 
requires,  and  which  the  public  have  a 
right  to  expect.  We  are  aware  that 
many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  along  established  body, 
which  do  not  beset  the  path  of  institu- 
tions recent  in  their  origin  and  unfet- 
tered by  the  associations  of  antiquity. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  society 
which  bears  about  it  the  character  of  a 
venerable  experience,  imitating  the 
vagaries  and  hazardous  experiments  of 
more  youthful  institutions;  but  still,  if 
the  College  is  to  maintain  its  position 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  world,  it 
must  exhibit  greater  signs  of  vitality. 

Recent  events  have,  unmistakeably 
given  this  intimation  with  a  voice,  we 
grant  insinuating  and  quiet  enough, 
but,  for  all  tliat,  tlie  more  dangerous  and 
portentous!  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  continued  little  slights  that  the 
College  has  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment? How  is  it  that  they  were  so 
slighted  in  the  matter  of  tlie  Cholera 


Board  ?  How  is  it  that  they  have  been 
so  slighted,  we  might  say  ill-used,  in  the 
appointment  of  an  English  Medical 
Commissioner  on  the  Quarantine  ques- 
tion '?  Not  to  bring  forward  other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature, — each 
fellow  of  the  College  can  answer  the 
question,  that  it  is  because  the  College 
does  not  hold  that  position  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public  which  it  ought  to 
hold;  that,  notwithstanding  its  many 
efforts  at  reform,  it  still  possesses  the 
character  of  immobility,  and  is  sus- 
pected rather  than  trusted. 

Now  that  the  principle  of  protection 
is  esteemed  mere  Quixotism;  that  its 
advocates  are  (with  great  point  and 
truthfulness)  compared  by  an  eminent 
daily  contemporary,  to  the  ragged  band 
of  Jacobite  Highlanders  who  endea- 
voured in  1745  to  overturn  an  empire 
so  strong  that  its  only  danger  lay  in 
contempt  for  its  foe;  now,  that  the 
principle  of  free-trade  has  been  es- 
tablished and  indelibly  illustrated  by 
the  glories  of  tlie  Great  Exhibition,  let 
not  any  institution  imagine  that  it  can 
any  longer  set  public  opinion  at  defiance 
with  impunity. 

But  to  descend  to  particulars,  one  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  the  exa- 
minations at  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians appears  to  us  to  demand  parti- 
cular attention,  namely  : — Why  should 
the  candidates  for  the  license  intra 
urbem  and  extra  urbem  require  two 
examining  boards?  Are  not  the 
censors  sufficient  for  all?  Is  it  not 
advisable  to  do  away  with  the  impres- 
sion, too  generally  spread,  that  the  can- 
didate for  the  diploma  of  extra-licen- 
tiate can  obtain  it  with  a  much  slighter 
examination  than  the  candidate  for 
tlio  diploma  of  licentiate  ?  Why  should 
we  decree  one  rule  and  standard  for 
the  physicians  of  Manchester,  York, 
and  Birmingham,  and  another  for 
those  of  the  metropolis  ?  The  custom 
must  have  arisen  in  days  when  a  broad 
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line  of  demarcation  existed  between 
the  polislicd  denizen  of  London  and  his 
rvuler  pvovinciid  brother ;  but  railroads, 
common-sense,  and  a  few  other  in- 
fluences, liavo  put  an  end  to  these  arti- 
ficial divisions.  We  acknowledge  with 
much  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the 
College  has  already  seen  the  propriety 
of  raising  very  much  tlie  examination 
for  the  extra  licentiate  ;  for  whereas  a 
short  time  ago  no  paper  work  was 
given,  now  the  same  papers  are  given 
as  in  the  examination  by  the  censors :  a 
single  day's  viva  voce  examination  was 
considered  to  be  sulficient,  and  this  we 
can  easily  imagine  was  sorry  work 
enough. 

But  we  ask  again,  why  need  there  be 
any  distinction  ?  Would  it  not  be  far 
more  consistent  that  the  College,  which 
is  willing  enough  to  see  the  propriety 
of  having  a  single  central  board  for  the 
examination  of  general  practitioners, 
should  at  least  insist  on  having  a  single 
board  for  its  own  Licentiates ;  and  we 
would  ask  any  Fellow  of  the  College 
if  he  does  not  think  it  probable  that 
the  Board  of  Censors  miist  be  far  more 
suited  to  act  as  examiners  than  the 
Elects.  It  is  almost  needless,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  invidious,  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  two,  but 
we  must  nevertheless  recall  to  the  mind 
of  our  readers,  that  the  Censors  are  a 
board  selected  out  of  all  the  Fellows  for 
their  suitability  to  the  office,  and  that 
they  are  men  generally  in  the  prime 
of  life,  some  of  them  even  younger 
(and  therefore  in  many  respects  even 
more  suited  for  the  office  of  an  examiner 
than  their  seniors,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  fi-esh  from  the  schools),  and  that 
they  are  changeable  every  year,  and,  in 
consequence,  give  an  ample  opportunity 
for  a  fresb  importation  of  learning  and 
originality  from  time  to  time.  The 
Elects,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  of 
those  eight  senior  Fellows  of  the  College 
who  have  practised  their  profession  in  : 


London,  and  maintained  an  honourable 
position  amongst  their  brethren.     Any 
man  who  is  esteemed  to  bo  at  all  suited 
to  hold  a  ])osition  of  medical  honour  is 
selected  in  rotation  for  this  office ;  so 
that,  unless  illness,  retirement  from  the 
profession,    or    some    other    manifest 
cause  stands  in  his  way,  it  is  esteemed 
somewhat  of  a  slight  not  to  be  elected. 
A  most    respectable   body   is  by   this 
means,  no  doubt,  created  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  College — one  suited  to 
do  it  honour  in    many-  ways,   where 
professional  status  and  social  rank  are 
required ;     but,     we    may   say     with 
truth,    not  peculiarly    suited    to    act 
as    examiners.      We    all    know    that 
elderly  gentlemen  are  naturally  more 
lenient  than  their  juniors,  are  of  neces- 
sity less  mixed  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  day,  and  are  (they  will  pardon  us 
for  adding)  somewhat  oblivious  of  that 
knowledge  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves  once  versed.  •    The   otium  cum 
dignitate  of  their  period  of  life, — a  con- 
dition which  we  most  of  us  desire  at 
some  time  to  enjoy, — is,  to  say  the  least, 
inconsistent  with  the  constant  toil  and 
investigation  necessary  to  make  a  good 
examiner  of  the  over-crammed  student 
of  the  present  day.    These  gentlemen, 
moreover,   may    go    on   till   they  are 
eighty,  or  as  long  as  they  can  sit  up  at 
a  table;  and  thus  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  infusion  of  fresh  knowledge  into 
the  Board — little  chance  of  intermption 
to  the  periodical  questions  so  readily 
prognosced,  and  so  glibly  responded  to. 
We  need  not  say  more  on  this  subject : 
ask  the  elects  themselves  if  they  think 
they  are  the  best  constituted  board  for 
examining  for  a  diploma.     We  respect 
them    highly  for  their    position :    we 
should  be   sony  to  see  any  oflBce  of 
honour,  at  present  confeiTed  on  seni- 
ority and  a  long  unsullied  reputation, 
violently  tampered  with ;  but  we  think 
they   are   out  of  place   as  examiners. 
We  consider  it  most  desirable  to  have 
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l)ut  one  board,  and  if  the  present  dis- 
tinction of  exaniiuatious  is  maintained 
only  because  it  rests  upon  some  ancient 
necessity,  the  cogency  of  which  is  not 
very  apparent  at  the  present  day,  we 
call  upon  the  College,  as  the  first  step 
in  salutary  reform,  to  abolish  this  ob- 
solete custom. 


Considering  that  the  saying,  "  the 
British  Merchant  Service  is  the  nur- 
sery of  the  British  Navy,"  has  come  to 
be  received  as  an  established  fact,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  successive 
governments  have  in  times  past  mani- 
fested on  certain  points  much  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  their  naval 
niu-selings.  A  better  time  has,  how- 
ever, at  length  arrived,  and  past  ne- 
glect is  about  to  be  amply  atoned  for. 

An  Act  received  the  royal  assent  in 
the  last  session,*  which  contains  some 
Tery  judicious  and  salutary  clauses,  hav- 
ing reference  to  medical  and  hygienic 
questions. 

The  clauses  to  which  we  allude 
provide — 

1st. — That  every  place,  in  any  ship, 
occupied  by  seamen  or  apprentices, 
shall  have  a  space  of  not  less  than  nine 
sfuperficial  feet  for  every  adult,  mea- 
sured on  the  floor  or  deck  of  such  place, 
kept  clear  from  stores  or  goods  of  any 
kind,  securely  constructed,  and  pro- 
perly ventilated  ;  the  Owner  being  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
Master  ten  pounds,  for  every  neglect 
thereof. 

2nd. — That  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Local  Marine  Board,  shall  appoint 
proper  IMedical  Inspectors,  to  inspect 
the  medicines,  lime  or  lemon-juice, 
sugar,  and  vinegar,  required  by  law. 
And  that  if  any  sucli  Medical  Insjicctor 
shall  report  to  the  Collector  or  Cornp- 
ttoller  of  Customs  in  any  port,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Master,  Owner, 
or  Consignee  of  any  ship  lying  therein, 
that  in  such  ship  the  said  articles  or 


*  "  An  Act  for  improving  the  condition  of 
Masters,  Mates,  and  Seamen,  and  maintaining- 
Discipline  in  the  .Merchant  Service."-— 13tli  and 
14th  Victoria,  cap.  93. 


any  of  them  are  deficient  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  are  placed  in  improper  ves- 
sels, the  Master  of  the  said  ship  shall, 
under  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  before 
proceeding  to  sea,  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  said  Inspector  that  such  defi- 
ciency, &c.,  &c.,  has  been  supplied  or 
remedied.  The  inspection  must  be 
made  at  least  three  days  before  going 
to  sea,  and  shall  not  be  made  again 
unless  the  Inspector  has  reason  to  think 
that  the  articles  inspected  have  been 
removed  or  injured. 

Srdly. — A  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
is  incurred  by  any  jierson  who  shall 
supply  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles 
of  a  bad  quality,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
ships. 

4th]y. — Proper  weights  and  measures 
shall  be  kept  on  board  the  ship  for 
serving  out  the  said  articles. 

5th. — Every  case  of  illness,  injmy, 
or  death,  shall  be  entered  in  the  Official 
Log  Book,  and  the  entry  shall  be  signed 
by  the  mate  or  eldest  seaman,  or  by  a 
surgeon  or  other  medical  man,  if  any 
such  be  on  board. 

The  Board  of  Trade  likewise,  tinder 
other  enactments,  has  power  to  enforce 
a  due  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers,  and  the  supply  of  medi- 
cines for  emigrant  ships. 

If,  then,  these  wise  laws  be  carried  out 
with  the  strictness  and  pi'omptitude 
which  their  need  dictates,  much  good 
may  be  done.  The  health  and  lives  of 
our  mercliant  seamen  will  be  less  at 
the  mercy  of  unprincipled  purveyors  of 
sliips'  stores  than  they  have  heretofore 
been.  We  liave  often  been  convinced, 
by  experience,  of  the  i)aramount  im- 
portance of  official  inspection  of  the 
medicines  supplied  to  merchant  ships, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  sufficient  power 
to  enable  the  inspectors  to  see  that  their 
suggestions  shall  bo  carried  out. 

These  regulations  will  speedily  come 
into  operation ;  the  Inspectore  will  be 
appointed  without  loss  of  time.  In 
those  a]ipointments  the  testimony  of  the 
medical  profession  to  tlie  competency  of 
the  individuals  who  may  seek  them 
will  necessarily  have  much  weight  with 
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the  authorities:  wo  trust,  therefore,  that 
our  hretlu-eu  will  duly  cousidor  tho  great 
importance  and  responsibility  that 
attach  to  their  recommendations.  Un- 
less men  of  integrity  he  entrusted  with 
these  duties,  the  law  may  bo  rendered 
null  and  void,  or  a  vexatious  and 
tyrannical  power,  opening  the  door  to 
dishonesty  and  fraud,  may  he  thus  ex- 
ercised over  the  owners  and  masters  of 
ships. 


An  application  was  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  last  week  for  the  payment, 
out  of  a  lunatic's  estate,  of  a  fee  of  fifty 
guineas  to  Dr.  F.  Winslow,  for  his  exa- 
mination and  report  on  the  condition  of 
a  lunatic. 

In  refusing  the  application,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  remarked, — That  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  as  was  likewise  almost 
always  the  invariable  practice,  the  medi- 
cal man  had  reported  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  those  parties  who  had  employed 
him. 

It  is  with  regret  we  find  that  one 
occupying  the  high  position  of  the  Chan- 
cellor has  thus  given  expression,  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  to  so  illiberal  an  opi- 
nion on  the  conduct  of  medical  wit- 
nesses. Surely  his  Lordship's  expe- 
rience and  acquaiutance,  as  Mr.Sergeant 
Wilde,  witb  numerous  eminent  members 
of  our  profession,  must  have  given  him 
a  better  knowledge  of  medical  character. 
A  little  reflection  would,  we  are  sm'e, 
enable  hira  to  perceive  that,  whether  in 
reference  to  the  case  submitted  to  his 
decision,  or  to  the  general  practice  of 
respectable  medical  witnesses,  the  im- 
putation conveyed  in  these  remarks  is 
as  unfounded  as  it  is  untrue. 


iAcbUtos. 


Lectures  on  the  Principles  aud  Practice 
of  Surgery.  By  Buansdy  B.  Coopek, 
F.R.S.,  yeuior  Surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  901.  Lon- 
don: Cliurchill.  1851. 
\Vk  liave  on  many  occasions  expressed 
our  regret  that  Hospital  Physicians  and 
Siu-goons  should  so  frequently  pass 
through  long  and  active  lives  without 
giving  to  their  generation  the  benefit 
of  the  gi'eat  amount  of  experience 
which  their  opportunities  have  afibrded 
them.  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  it  is 
evident,  has  looked  upon  the  prominent 
position  which  he  has  for  so  many 
years  occupied  among  metropolitan 
surgeons,  as  a  trust  held  by  him  for 
other  than  the  mere  selfish  object  of 
personal  aggrandizement.  He  lias,  we 
may  fairly  assume,  considered  himself 
to  be  under  an  obligation  to  extend  the 
knowledge  gained  during  a  service  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  beyond  the  immediate 
recipients  of  his  skill,  within  the  walls 
of  that  establishment,  or  even  the  audi- 
tors of  his  usual  courses  of  lectures. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  not 
only  wisely,  but  justly,  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  i^resent  volume,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  possess  great  practical  value.  It 
will  be  as  well  that  we  should  quote 
from  the  preface  the  author's  inten- 
tions : — 

"  It  may  be  considered  by  many  that  a 
book  upon  sm'gery  is  not  at  tlie  present 
time  one  of  the  desiderata  of  the  medical 
profession ;  aud  such  a  remark,  would,  I 
think,  be  quite  true,  if  it  were  intended  to 
apply  to  a  work  on  the  abstract  principles 
of  the  science.  It  is  not  without  mature 
deliberation  that  I  have  determined  upon 
publisliing  the  present  volume  ;  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  its  contents 
are  of  a  practical  character,  embodying  the 
esperience  of  twenty-five  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  occupied  tho  position  of 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Ilospital,  it  vvoidd  be 
found  useful,  not  only  to  the  student,  but 
also  to  those  who  have  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  lias  not  been  my 
iutentiou  to  write  a  systematic  work  on  the 
elements  of  the  science  of  surgery.  These 
lectures  were  originally  delivered  before  my 
hospital  pupils  ;  and  in  thus  pres«iting 
them  to  tho  profession  in  a  collected  fonPi 
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my  object  has  been  to  furnish  a  useful  com- 
pendium of  surgery,  in  which  the  student 
may  meet  with  a  clear  accoiuit  of  the  prac- 
tice of  that  science,  estabhshed,  not  only  on 
my  own  experience,  but  likewise  upon  the 
best  acknowledged  authorities.  That  the 
practice  may  not  bear  in  some  cases  the 
character  of  empiricism,  I  have  endea- 
voured, so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to  lay 
down  the  general  prmciples  of  science 
upon  which  the  practice  is  based;  at  the 
same  time  I  have  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  any  discussion  of  the  hypo- 
theses of  the  time,  deeming  my  practical 
book  an  unfit  medium  for  such  matter." 

In  pursuing  the  plan  which  the 
author  proposed  to  himself  to  follow  in 
these  lectures,  the  first  subject  brought 
under  the  reader's  notice  is  that  of  the 
Blood.  Mr.  Cooper  begins  with  this, 
because  of  the  various  important  inxr- 
poses  which  that  fluid  fulfils  in  tlie 
maintenance  of  health  and  restoration 
from  disease,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  justly  considers  will  help  very  ma- 
terially to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable  under 
various  morbid  influences.  The  author 
intentionally  does  not  enter  deeply 
either  into  the  chemistiy  or  physiology 
of  the  blood,  but  merely  brings  under 
notice  those  jooiuts  which  have  direct 
reference  to  i)ractical  considerations; 
viz.,  its  quantity,  composition,  and  the 
changes  it  undergoes  when  drawn  from 
the  vessels. 

The  pathology  of  the  vessels,  and 
Inflammation,  follow,  and  are  discussed 
in  brief  space,  bringing  inider  notice, 
however,  those  points  which  interest 
the  practical  surgeon. 

The  lecture  on  "  Initation,"  by  which 
name  the  author  speaks  of  disease  set 
up  in  parts  distant  from  the  local  cause, 
or  secondary  fever  following  on  some 
local  injury,  may  be  taken  as  aftbrding 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  author's 
instructive  and  impressive  manner  of 
teaching.  Every  point  of  any  import- 
ance is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  relation 
of  some  case,  occupying,  it  may  be,  only 
a  few  moments  in  the  narration,  but 
clearly  presenting  the  striking  point  of 
principle  or  practice  to  be  impressed 
upon  his  hearers. 

"  Secondary  fever,"  the  author  re- 
marks, "  is  only  to  he  distinguished 
from  idioj)atliic  fever  by  strict  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  and  history  of  tile 
symptoms  which  first  indicated  a  de^-i- 
ation  from  health,  and  which  mayjjrovo 
suflBcient  to  form  a  diagnosis."     Mr. 


Cooper  considers  it  to  be  very  question- 
able whether  idiopathic  fever  ever  really 
exists.  We  agi'ee  in  this  doubt, — the 
cause  may  be  obscure,  but  it  is  generally 
developed  duiiug  the  progress  of  the 
fever,  or  is  rendered  plain  by  subse- 
quent post-mortem  revelation.  The 
first  is  frequently  seen  in  puei-peral 
fevers  of  a  phlebitic  origin ;  the  second 
in  typhus,  or  in  the  "  irritative"  fever 
following  upon  surgical  operations. 

The  influence  of  habits  of  life  in  dis- 
posing to  the  production  of  irritative 
fever  after  slight  injuries,  is  seen  in  the 
well  known  instances  of  the  London 
draymen,  with  whom  a  slight  scratch  has 
been  sometimes  known  to  have  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  death. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  relates  several 
very  instructive  cases  of  tetanus,  with- 
out being  able  to  add  to  our  jirevious 
therapeutic  resources  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease ;  all  the  most  powerful 
remedies  of  the  Phannacopeia  have  been 
found  equally  inefiicacious.  We  have 
ourselves,  in  an  idiopat'nic  case,  seen 
beneficial  results  follow  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  full  doses  of  morphia,  turpentine 
enemata,  and  counter-irritation  to  the 
spine.  The  cause  of  the  disease  in  this 
instance  appeared  to  have  been  cold,  by 
which  the  vital  powers  were  depressed — 
the  patient  having  slept  in  the  open 
fields  on  a  frosty  night.  The  cm'e  was 
complete,  and  the  patient  lived  to  be 
transported  for  theft  perpetrated  upon 
one  of  his  neighbours  who  had  minis- 
tered to  his  need  when  suflering  imder 
tetanus. 

The  principle  of  the  treatment  of 
gunshot  wounds  has  long  been  divested 
of  the  mysterious  difiicultics  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  subject,  but  which 
were  assumed  in  the  darker  times  of 
surgical  science.  The  author  veiy 
justly  observes: — "Gunshot  wounds 
differ  from  others  only  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  parts  which  are 
struck,  and  resemble,  in  fact,  severe 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds  from 
any  other  cause."  The  practical  deduc- 
tion from  this  scientific  principle  is, 
that  their  treatment  must  be  conducted 
"  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  con- 
tused wounds." 

Mr.  Cooper  points  out  the  import- 
ance, in  practice,  of  attending  to  the 
three  points  judiciously  indicated  by 
-lolin  Hunter";  viz. :— 1st.  The  greater 
the  velocity  of  the  ball,  tlie  straighter 
will  be  its  course  through  the  body." 
Sndly.  "  The  greater  the  velocity  of  Uie 
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ball,  the  more  the  wound  will  approach 
to  the  nature  of  an  im-isod  wound." 
3rdly.  ''  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the 
hall,  the  greater  will  he  tlie  danger  of 
haemorrhage." 

Gunshot  wounds  the  author  teaches, 
are  merely  contused  wounds  wliich  may 
lie  simjile  or  comjjomul  according  as  the 
ball  passes  only  tlirougii  soft  parts  or 
penetrates  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or 
wounds  an  artery,  or  fractures  a  bone. 
]\Ir.  Bransby  Cooper  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  the  difl'erence  between 
a  gunshot  wound  and  a  contusion : — 

"We  know  chloride  of  nitrogen  and 
gunpowder  both  to  be  most  explosive 
bodies  ;  the  former,  however,  is  reduced  to 
its  constituent  elements  in  a  space  of  time 
infinitely  shorter  than  the  latter,  and  with 
a  force  much  more  suddenly  excited,  and 
at  first  sight  apparently  greater,  but  the 
real  amomit  of  force  generated  is  probably 
in  favoiu-  of  the  latter,  wliile  the  initial 
velocity  commimicated  is  probably  iu 
favour  of  the  former.  You  may  easily 
demonstrate  the  diflerence  of  the  action  of 
these  two  substances.  If  a  few  grains  of 
chloride  of  nitrogen  be  placed  upon  an 
earthenware  plate,  and  exploded,  a  clean 
romid  hole  is  made  in  the  plate  without 
producmg  even  a  crack  ui  it.  Explode  a 
similar  quantity  of  gunpowder  iu  a  plate, 
and,  if  not  confined,  it  produces  no  effect ; 
but,  if  confined  in  action,  it  smashes  the 
plate  all  to  pieces.  Thus,  in  gunshot 
wounds,  the  velocity  is  so  great,  that  it 
annihilates  the  cohesive  force  of  the  atoms 
of  the  matter  on  which  it  impinges,  before 
there  is  time  for  the  elastic  force  of  the 
surrounding  matter  to  come  into  play  to 
resist  it,  and  the  destraction  is  confined  to 
the  immediate  path  of  the  ball ;  while  in 
contusions  from  a  spent  ball,  the  velocity  is 
less  rapid,  and  before  the  force  can  over- 
come the  cohesion,  the  elasticity  of  the 
structure  comes  into  play,  and  then  affords 
a  resistance  wlucli  prevents  the  ball  from 
forcing  an  entrance.  At  the  same  time,  so 
large  a  siu^ace  of  matter  has  been  brought 
into  action  to  resist  the  ball,  that  the  shock 
is  far  more  widely  felt  than  in  the  former 
case."    (p.  93.) 

Burns  and  scalds,  suppuration,  ulcera- 
tion, mortification,  and  erysipelas,  form 
the  subjects  of  the  five  succeeding  lec- 
tures. The  three  following  are  occu- 
pied witli  diseases  of  the  bone  ;  and  pre- 
sent, as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  brief, 
although  lucid,  condensation  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  field  of  pathology. 

The  following  extract  presents  an 
illusti'ation  of  the  clear  and  practical 


manner  in  which  the  author  brings 
under  the  notice  of  his  readers  the 
chief  points  in  the  surgical  treatment 
of  injuries  of  the  skull,  among  fractures 
of  the  bones. 

"Suppose  the  surgeon  to  be  called  to 
such  a  case  three  hours  after  the  accident 
has  oc(!urred,  what  elioiUd  ho  do  ?  Tins 
is  a  most  important  question,  and  one 
dilllcult  to  be  answered.  It  is  true,  we 
judge,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that 
cxtravasated  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  by 
trephining  the  skuU  the  cause  of  danger 
may  be  removed.  This  seems  simple 
enough ;  but  where  is  the  trephine  to  be 
appbed  ?  There  may  or  there  may  not  be 
marks  of  violence  on  the  scalp,  showing 
the  part  which  has  sustained  the  injury  ; 
or,  even  if  there  be,  it  is  not  certain  that 
that  is  the  point  at  Mhich  the  blood  is 
cxtravasated ;  the  effusion  may  indeed 
have  taken  place  at  exactly  the  opposite 
side  of  the  skuU,  from  the  effects  of  '■contre- 
coup.'  I  should  not,  therefore,  recommend 
the  immediate  use  of  the  trephine,  but 
first  the  employment  of  strictly  antiphlo- 
gistic means  ;  bleed,  purge,  and  apply  cold 
to  the  head,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Shoxdd  the  symptoms  not  sub- 
side upon  the  treatment,  and  a  distinct 
pufEness  of  the  scalp  exist,  either  at  the 
part  where  the  blow  was.mfhcted,  or  at 
the  opposite  point  of  the  skull,  an  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  pericranium ; 
and  if  that  be  readily  separable  from  the 
bone,  and  the  skull  itself  be  dry,  and  of  an 
ashy  colour,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
cxtravasated  blood  is  immediately  under 
the  exposed  bone,  which  should  therefore 
be  removed  by  the  trephine"  (p.  229). 

The  entire  subject  of  fractures  ex- 
tends over  six  lectures.  We  quote 
another  passage  from  this  part  of  the 
volume : — 

"  I  subjoin  a  series  of  experiments  which 
I  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  midergoes  in  old  age,  that  I 
might  discover  the  cause  of  its  tendency  to 
fracture  from  such  shght  injiu-ies  as  ai-e 
known  to  produce  its  solution  of  continuity. 
The  specimens  of  boue  were  selected  with 
great  care,  and  portions  being  sawn  ofi", 
were  weighed,  and  then  burnt  in  a  muffle, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  organic 
mattei',  and,  being  again  weighed,  the  re- 
sidt  was  recorded.  The  quantity  of  bone 
taken  in  each  case  weighed  from  150  to 
300  grs.  The  relative  proportion  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lime  was  ascertained 
in  several  instances,  but  no  perceptible 
diffei-ence  was  observed. 
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"The  following  table  presents  the  average 
■of  six  experiments  in  each  case  : — 

Recent  neck  of  old  femur  Sl-3~] 

Shaft  of  same  bone     .     53"3  (         per 

E/Ccent  neck  of  femui",  middle  V  centage  of 

age 50*1  j  bone -earth 

Shaft  of  same  bone    .     66"7J 

"  So  that  it  appears  that,  although  the 
recent  neck  of  middle-aged  bone  contains 
50  per  cent,  of  bone-earth,  yet  the  recent 
neck  of  old  bone  yields  only  31  per  cent. ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  shaft  is  by  no  means  so  great " 
<p.  282). 

From  tliese  facts  the  author  proceeds 
to  reason  upou  the  improbability  of 
bouy  uiiiou,  especially  in  the  epiphyses 
of  hones  after  the  middle  age  of  life. 

Four  lectures  embrace  the  subjects 
included  in  the  consideration  of  dislo- 
cations, their  pathology  and  treatment. 
Under  the  latter  head  the  author  differs 
from  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent 
surgical  wi-iter  with  regard  to  tlie  point 
at  which  the  extending  power  should 
be  applied.     Mr.  Cooper  remarks : — 

*'  Some  surgeons  recommend  that  the 
extending  force  should  be  apphed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  affected  limb ;  but,  al- 
though increase  of  power  is  thus  gained, 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  structures 
•of  the  intervening  joints." 

Mr.  Skey*  considers  that  he  has 
fully  established  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  here  referred  to,  and  has  found  it 
practically  to  be  unattended  with  the 
dangers  to  which  Mr.  Coo]>er  adverts. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  is  occu- 
pied witl)  the  special  surgery  of  the 
several  regions. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  and 
quotations,  we  have  sought  to  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  truly 
practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  scien- 
tific work  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  sui'gery.  A  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance therewith  will  satisfy  the  student 
and  the  practitioner  that  they  may 
safely  consult  this  volume  for  practical 
guidance,  and  for  general  information 
on  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
surgery. 


*  Operative  Surgery. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  reference  to 
the  Process  of  Parturition.  By  F.  H. 
Hamsbotham,  M.D.  &c.  Tliird  edition 
enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  726,  with  120 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Lon- 
don: Churchill.  1851. 
Dr.  Ramsbotham's  work  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  highly  approved  by  the 
profession  as  a  work  of  reference  and 
authority  in  obstetric  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, that  we  need  do  little  more  than 
direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the 
publication  of  a  third  edition.  On  a 
former  occasion  we  reuiai'ked,  that  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Dr.  liams- 
botliam's  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  English  language.  The  present 
edition  not  only  deserves  this  laudatoiy 
judgment,  but  we  must  give  credit  to 
tlie  author  for  having  kept  his  work  up 
to  the  level  of  obstetric  science,  and  for 
his  eai'uest  endeavour  to  make  his  trea- 
tise perfect  both  in  precept  and  illus- 
tration. With  regard  to  the  engravings, 
they  are  so  numerous,  so  well  executed, 
and  so  instructive,  that  they  are  in 
themselves  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the 
book.  As  we  have  remarked  in  oiu* 
former  notice,  they  are  in  the  first  style 
of  excellence,  and  are  creditable  to 
author,  engraver,  and  publisher. 

Our  space  will  allow  us  only  to  glance 
at  the  additions  to  this  volume.  They 
include  the  use  of  galvanism  in  lingering 
labours, — the  turning  of  the  child  in 
head  presentations,  and  the  removal  of 
the  placenta  before  the  child  in  placenta 
pi-8e\'ia.  Tbe  differences  between  the 
true  and  false  corpus  luteum  are  also 
illustrated  by  an  additional  coloured 
jilate. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions 
is  the  cliapter  on  Ancesthesia  in  labour. 
We  Imve  read  this  with  considerable 
interest,  and  in  our  judgment  it  presents 
a  strong  but  faithful  picture  of  the  evils 
which  have  resulted,  and  are  likely  to 
result,  from  the  general  emiiloymeut  of 
chloroform  and  ether  in  pai'turition. 
Tlie'.author  strongly  denounces  the  prac- 
tice, and  proves  its  danger  even  fi"om 
the  statements  of  its  staunchest  advo- 
cates. We  can  imagine  that  this  chapter 
will  ]iroduce  a  storm  of  indignation  from 
aniesthetic  obstetricians ;  but  we  admiro 
the  courage  of  Dr.  Rainsbotliam  in  thus 
opposing  reason  to  prejudice,  and  in 
sliowing,  by  fair  logical  deductions,  tliat 
wc  ore  not  "justified  in  nniking  women 
dead  drunk  to  ease  them  of  temporsury 
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physiological  pain.  The  conclusions  ef 
the  author  respecting  the  injurious 
effects  ot'  this  pructice  are  all  the  moro 
imjiortani  hecauso  ho  has  evidently 
given  to  the  suhjcct  constant,  rloep,  and 
juixious  consideration.  It  is  with  satis- 
faction wc  notice  that  the  pages  of  our 
journal  have  aiforded  him  an  abundance 
of  facts  to  illustrate  his  views. 

"VN'e  do  not  feel  it  necessaay  to  offer 
any  remarks  upon  the  other  additions 
to  this  edition,  and  wo  conclude  by 
stating  our  opinion,  that  either  to  the 
obstetric  student  or  ]iractitioner  this 
treatise  will  be  found  invaluable,  both 
for  instruction  and  reference. 

Physiological  Researches    V>y  Sir  Ben- 
j.^MiN    BuoDiE,  13.C.L.,    F.R.S.,   &c. 
Collected  and  repnblislied   from  the 
Philosophical     Transactions.       8vo. 
pp.  1 4(5.    London  :  Longmans.    18.")!. 
Many   of    our    readei-s    are    doubtless 
better  acijuainted  with  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
Physiological  lleseai'ches    by    the   fre- 
quent quotations  from  them  which  ai-e 
to  be  found  in  all  scientific  works  of 
repute,   than  by  the  actnal  perusal   of 
the  papers  in  the  Transactions  in  whicli 
they  were  originally  published.     It  is 
therefere  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  they  are  now  procurable 
in  a  collected  form,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  they  will  find  a  place  in  eveiy  me- 
dical library. 

The  subjects  to  which  the  essays  and 
experiments  refer  are — I  and  2.  The 
Influence  of  the  Brain  on  the  Action 
of  the  Hea,rt,  and  the  Generation  of 
Animal  Heat.  2.  On  tlie  Mode  in 
which  Death  is  produced  by  certain 
Vegetable  Poisons;  and  3.  Observations 
and  Experiments  on  the  Action  of 
Poisons  on  the  Animal  System. 

As  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
these  papers  were  first  publislied,  the 
progress  of  medical  science  has  of 
course  in  some  degi'ee  altered  the 
aspect  in  which  the  deductions  from  the 
experiments  should  be  ^^ewed.  The 
facts  remain  the  same ;  and  they  fur- 
nish, we  may  remark,  a  valuable  model 
for  imitation  to  all  unbiassed  physiolo- 
gists, devoted  not  to  the  realisation  of 
particular  theories,  but  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  tjnith.  The  auihor  remarks  in 
his  preface,  that,  in  some  instances,  his 
conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by 
modern  discovery :  in  other  instances 
he  has  found  it  necessaiy  to  modify  his 
opinions. 


For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rela 
tion  between  his  original  rcsoarches  and 
the  ri'sults  since  observed  by  other  ex- 
))erinu'Ulalists,  Sir  B.  Jh'odie  has  ap- 
jiendod  notes,  in  which  subjects  of  gi-eat 
]ihysiological  interest  are  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  reader. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  the  reprint 
of  these  "  Researches"  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  reading  and  inquiring 
portion  of  the  profession.  They  will 
prove  to  them  that  one  of  the  first  sur- 
geons of  the  present  day  was  the  ac 
complished  j>hysiologist  of  a  preceding 
generation  ;  and  that  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century  lias  not  diminished  the 
thirst  for  medical  knowledge,  or  tho 
desire  to  improve  medical  science. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London.  Fifth 
Session,  iy.')0-51.  Bvo.  pp.  I'.Xi.  Lon- 
don: Bentley.  1851. 
This  work,  containing  notices  of  all  the 
specimens  submitted  during  the  past 
session  of  the  Pathological  Society, 
constitutes  a  most  important  body  of 
pathological  data.  The  plates  and  wood- 
cuts which  accompany  the  volume  add 
greatly  to  its  value.  The  labours  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  have  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science;  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volume  they  have 
added  gi-eatly  to  our  knowledge  of  pa- 
thology. 

POISONED  CONFECTIOXAJtY. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention  to  th 
fact,  that  the  liqiud  sold  under  the  nam 
of  '■'■Essence  o/  Jaryonelle  Pear,^^  and  em. 
ployed  by  confectioners  to  give  a  delicious 
flavour  to  the  articles  in  which  they  deal, 
is  an  artificial  compound  p^-epared  by  dis- 
tilling oil  of  grain,  or  Fusel-oil,  with  acetate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  lim- 
pid volatile  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  aro- 
matic odour,  and  boihng  at  257°.*  The 
editor  of  the  Piiarmaceutical  Journal  states 
that  a  child  on  two  occasions  became  par- 
tially comatose,  with  Uvid  lips  and  feeble 
pulse,  after  eating  some  confectionary 
which  it  was  calculated  contained  about 
one  drop  of  this  essence. 

The  wholesale  poisoning  of  children  is  a 
matter  of  httle  importance  among  confec- 
tionei'3,  so  that  tliej  can  promote  the  Bale 
of  their  goods  by  giving  them  a  tempting 
colour  or  flavour.  Thus,  to  Scheele's  green 
and  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  may 
now  be  added  another  compound  for  fla- 
vouring and  poisoning  confectionary. 


*For  a  further  account  of  this  hquid  see  Phar- 
maceutical Journal  for  November,  page  214. 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  DISEASED  JOINTS. 


^totceDtngs  of  ^octcticg, 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 

Da.  MUBPHT   IN    THE  ChAIE. 
Nov.  15, 1851. 


New  Method  of  Treating  Diseased  Joints. 

Me.   Gay  commenced  his  paper  by  ob- 
serving, that  to  tlie  present  time  there  was  no 
department  of  sm-gery  in  which  the  powers 
of  art  have  been  comparatively  so  feeble  as 
when  ajjplied  to  the  relief  of  those  diseases 
of  the  joints,  which,  from  their  results, 
might  be  termed  destructive.     Hence,  let 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joint  be  bereft 
of  their  cartilages,  a  sinus  or  two  he  formed 
around  it,  and  the  health  of  the  patient 
show    symptoms    of  exhaustion,    and   the 
joint,   and  probably  the   whole    hmb,   is 
doomed  to  amputation.     He  adverted  to 
the  causes  of  the  removal  of  the  cartilage 
■from  joints,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
in  addition  to  primary  synovialand  osseous 
disease,  the  cartilages  were  sometimes  re- 
moved  by  absorption,  in  consequence  of 
degeneration  of  their  own  tissue,  without 
any  traceable  affection  of  the  contiguous 
textures.     In  all  cases  of  removal  of  carti- 
lage the  tissue  degenerates  into  a  kind  of 
fibrous  texture,  antecedent  to  the  final  pro- 
cess ;    and  as  portions   of  cartilage  were 
sometimes  observed  to  be  removed  without 
any  apparent  disorder  of  either  the  synovial 
or  osseous  surfaces,  and,  moreover,  as  car- 
tilage was  known  to  be  inadequate  to  its 
own  repair,  Mr.  Gray  thinks  it  most  pro- 
bable  that   the   portions   of    cartilage   so 
removed   had  first  spontaneously  degene- 
rated, and  then  become  absorbed.     Mr. 
Gay  went  on  to  remark,  that  if  a  series  of 
joints  be  examined  in  which  the  removal  of 
the  cartilages  is  taking  place,  the  appear- 
ances will  be  as  follows  : — If  it  be  presumed 
to  follow  disease  of  the  synovial  capsule, 
the  cartilage  will  be  found  in  some  to  main- 
tain its  connection  with  the  bone,  whDst  it 
is  thinned  by  absorption  at  its  free  surface. 
In  others,  however,  the  bone  is  found  in- 
flamed at  various  points  of  its  connection 
with  the  cartilage  ;  and  at  these  points  the 
cartilage  is  loose,  and  may  be  peeled  off,  so 
that   portions   of  tliin   attached  and  un- 
attached cartilages  are  found  in  the  same 
joint.     When  entirely  denuded,  or  almost 
so,  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  may  exhibit 
simply    a   state   of   increased   vascularity, 
which  precedes  the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph 
for  the  purposes  of  reparation  by  anchy- 
losis, or  may  be  observed  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  ulceration.     This  ulceration  may 
exist  as  a  simple  abrasion,  or  be  of  consi- 


derable depth ;  but  there  is  generally  an 
uniformity  in  this  respect  over  the  whole 
surface.      With  this   state  of   ulceration 
there  is  also  a  softening  of  the  osseous 
structure,    and   frequently  disintegration ; 
the   contents   of  the   joint   consisting   of 
broken-up  cartilage  and  osseous  and  other 
debris   together,  or  osseous   matter,  with 
ichorous  or  sanious  discharge.     When  the 
disease  originates  in  the  bone,  as  in  by  far 
the  greater  number,  of  cases,  in  Mr.  Gay's 
opinion,  it  does,  the  separation  of  the  carti- 
lage is  effected  by  another  process,  which 
he  terms  "  shedding,"  and  the  cartilage  is 
then  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  foreign 
body  within  the  joint.     Shreds  of  cartOage 
thus  situated  in  a  joint  may  be  observed 
after  months,  and  even  years  of  disease ; 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  its  separation 
from  the  articular  extremity  of  the  bones 
may  be  aecompHshed  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  period  of  time,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  time  thus  passed  must  have  been  occu- 
pied in  the  process  of  its  extrusion  from 
the  joint,  and  that  this  is  accomplished, 
neither  by  ulceration  nor  absorption,  but 
disintegration  by,  and  solution  in,  the  dis- 
charges of  the  joint.     But  the  bone  itself 
being  diseased,  adds  its  exfoliated  or  dis- 
integrated  particles   to   the    cartilaginous 
debris,    which,    with   its  own   discharges, 
constitute  generally  the  contents  of  a  joint 
in   which  the  disease   commenced  in   its 
bony  elements.     The  result  of  these  dis- 
charges is  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the 
sound  textures  contiguous  to  the  joint,  and 
general  systemic  in-itation.     Sinuses  form 
around  the  joint ;  the  disease  extends  it- 
self ;  the  ligaments  become  ulcerated  ;  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  bones  infiltrated  with 
pus,  and  broken  down ;  osteophytes  form 
around  the  heads  of  the  bones  ;  abscesses 
extend  themselves   into   the    surrounding 
soft  parts,  separating  the  different  struc- 
tures, and  setting  up  unhealthy  and  de- 
structive action  amongst   them ;    and,  in 
short,  a  climax  is  arrived  at  in  which  the 
local  mischief  reacts  upon  tlie  constitution, 
and   hfe  is  only  to  be  preserved   at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  joint  or  of  the  limb.     Mr. 
Gay  inferred  from  these  remarks,  of  wJiich 
only  an  imperfect  abstract  has  been  given,— 

1.  That  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  diseases  affectmg  the  constituents  of 
a  joint  should  be  slower  in  their  course  of 
reparation  than  diseases  of  any  other  part 
or  structure. 

2.  That  the  removal  of  cartilage  from  its 
osseous  connexion  in  a  joint  is  occasionally 
effected  by  absorption,  but  most  frequently 
by  a  process  of  "  shedcUng,"  or  exfoliation. 

3.  That  cartilages  thus  shed  become,  by 
their  being  pent  up  in  a  joint,  sources  of 
local  and  constitutional  irritation,  and  thus 
promote  disease  in  the  osseous  and  other 
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Btructures  appertaining  to  a  joint,  sup- 
posing tliat  Bucli  affections  do  not  exist 
primarily ;  and  in  case  they  do,  these 
cartihigo's,  by  the  same  influence,  maintain 
and  extend  these  diseases  also. 

4.  Tliat  the  natural  outlets  for  these 
discharges,  the  sinuses,  are  inadequate  for 
that  purpose. 

5.  That  therefore  the  exfoliated  contents 
of  a  diseased  joint  have  to  be  minutely 
broken  up  by,  or  dissolved  in,  the  dis- 
charges of  the  joint,  in  order  to  their 
removal ;  processes  which  are  necessarily 
of  a  very  protracted  order,  and  which 
account  for  the  tardiness  in  general  cha- 
racteristic of  joint  diseases. 

6.  That  the  exfoliated  contents  of  a  joint, 
after  its  cartilages  have  been  removed,  and 
even  after  extensive  disease  has  been  set  up 
in  the  bones  and  other  textur<»s,  have  only 
to  be  completely  removed,  and  processes  of 
reparation  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
immediately  commence. 

Mr.  Gay  then  alluded  to  the  usaal  modes 
of  treatment,  and  remarked,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  re-section  of  a  joint  is  not  only  a 
useless  but  an  unphilosophical  mode  of 
treatment  for  diseased  joints.  In  the  first 
place,  primai'y  disease  is  generally  Umited 
to  one  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
joint  :  it  is  therefore  a  useless  mutilation 
to  remove  more  than  that  disease,  sup- 
posing the  operation  were  for  a  moment 
admissible.  But,  moreover,  dissections 
show  that  disease  originating  in  bone,  when 
arrived  at  that  stage  at  which  the  operation 
of  re-section  is  generally  employed,  has 
extended  itself  far  beneath  the  surface,  and 
frequently  along  the  shaft  for  a  third  of 
its  whole  length,  so  that  re-section  cannot 
accomplish  its  purpose,  which  must  be 
manifestly  the  removal  of  all  disease.  The 
plan  Mr.  Gay  recommends,  then,  is  free 
and  deep  incisions  made  along  each  side 
of  a  joint,  so  as  to  lay  open  its  cavity 
freely,  and  to  allow  of  no  discharges  being 
by  any  possibiUty  retained  within  its  cavity. 
They  should  be  made  of  such  a  length,  and 
so  treated,  that  they  do  not  heal  into  the 
form  of  sinuses.  They  should  be  made,  if 
possible,  one  on  either  side  of  the  joint, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
limb.  They  should  extend  into  the  ab- 
scesses in  the  soft  parts  so  as  to  lay  them 
open.  If  sinuses  exist,  the  incisions  should 
be  carried  through  them,  if  this  can  be 
done  without  departing  from  a  sUght  curve. 
If  either  of  the  bones  be  carious  or  necrosed, 
the  incisions  should  be  carried  deeply  into 
such  bones,  so  as  to  allow  the  dead  particles 
of  bone  to  escape.  Ligaments  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  fi-ce  discharge  from  the 
joint  should  be  cut  through.  Of  course 
important  vessels  should  be  avoided.  The 
wounds  should  be  kept  open  by  pledgets 


of  lint,  and  free  suppuration  cnnouraged. 
The  constitutional  ))owers  have  in  each 
case  rallictl  innnediately  after  the  o])eration; 
and  as  the  tiischargcs  from  the  joint  have 
altered  in  character  and  become  licalthy, 
which  they  in  general  do  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  these  become  invigo- 
rated, and  improve  with  the  improving 
joint.    Mr.  Gay  then  narrated  some  cases  in 

corroboration  of  his  views  : — Peter  1) , 

aged  thirty-eight,  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  in  1812  for  diseased  elbow- 
joint  of  three  years'  standing,  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages  and  sinuses.  The 
joiut  was  opened  on  either  side,  and  healed 
in  eleven  weeks.  The  next  was  a  ease  of 
disease  in  the  articulation  between  the  first 
and  second  phalanges  of  the  thumb  of 
eighteen  months'  standhig.  Cured  in  six 
weeks.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man 
with  "long-standing"  disease  of  the  tarsal 
articulation.  One  sinus  led  to  the  interior 
of  the  joint.  Incisions  were  made  on  each 
side  of  the  foot,  and  com2)lete  anchylosis 
followed.  The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a 
little  boy  with  strumous  constitution,  with 
disease  of  the  knee-joint  consequent  upon 
suppuration  of  the  bursa  behind  that  joint. 
The  little  fellow  was  reduced  by  fever  to  a 
very  low  ebb,  so  that  bed-sores  formed  on 
parts  of  his  body.  The  joint  was  opened  ; 
anchylosis  took  place  at  the  end  of  four 
months,  and  the  knee  bent  on  the  thigh. 
The  fifth  case  was  that  of  a  German,  with 
disease  of  the  wrist-joint,  which  had  resisted 
treatment.  One  sinus  led  into  it.  One 
incision  was  made  at  the  back  of  the  joint, 
and  anchylosis  followed,  but  was  not  ob- 
served to  be  perfect  for  six  months.  The 
sixth  case  was  that  of  a  young  Irishwoman, 
with  disease  of  the  tarsal  articulation, 
following  upon  traumatic  erysipelas  of  the 
leg  and  foot.  She  was  reduced  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  condition,  and  from  cough 
with  bloody  sputa,  night  sweats,  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Heale,)  the  physical  symptoms 
of  tlie  chest,  and  extreme  emaciation,  she 
was  supposed  to  be  phthisical,  and  so  dis- 
eased, that  amputation,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease, as  far  as  the  joint  was  concerned,  was 
forbidden  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Heale. 
Mr.  Gay  made  an  incision  on  either  side 
of  the  foot  in  this  case,  and  the  change 
both  in  the  joint  and  constitution  was  re- 
markable. Her  health  rallied  from  that 
moment,  and  the  joint  assumed  a  more 
healthy  aspect.  In  a  fortnight  the  joint 
was  fixed  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  be- 
tween the  bony  surfaces,  and  in  five  weeks 
perfect  anchylosis  had  taken  place,  and  the 
wounds  had  healed.  She  soon  after  left 
the  hospital,  and  was,  a  week  or  two  since^ 
to  Mr.  Gay's  knowledge,  in  perfect  health. 
The  seventh  case  was  that  of  Highley,  a 
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report  of  which  has  been  published.  The  i 
eighth  case  was  that  of  a  httle  boy  with 
disease  of  the  articulation  of  the  fii-st  and 
second  plmlaiiges  of  the  thumb.  In  this 
case  the  cure  was  not  accomplished.  The 
incisions  resolved  themselves  into  smuses, 
and  after  several  months  the  necrosed 
phalanx  came  away. 

Ulceration  of  the  Mucous  Memhreme  of  the 
Rectum. 

Mr.  CoTJXSON  had  lately  been  called  to  a 
case  of  ulceration  of  theliningsof  therectum, 
which  he  considered  offered  some  points  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 
The  patient,  a  male,  ret.  34,  passed  a  semi- 
sohd  ffeculent  motion  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but,  during  the  same  period, 
had  five  or  six  discharges  of  mucus,  pus, 
and  blood.  On  examination  with  the 
speculum,  the  mucous  membrane  was  seen 
in  a  state  of  ulceration  for  a  space  of  two 
inches  up  the  intestine.  A  great  variety 
of  remedies  had  been  tried,  without  bene- 
ficially influencing  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  at  last,  a  decoction  of  tormentdla 
was  resorted  to,  with  perfect  success,  the  ab- 
normal condition  being  removed  m  the 
course  of  a  month.  The  decoction  was 
made  by  boiluig  tliree  ounces  of  tormentilla 
root  in  one  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
was  used  as  an  injection ;  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  being  throvni  up  twice  a  day,  and 
retained  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Coulson  had  met  with  another  case, 
similar  in  respect  of  its  nature,  but  not  in 
its  termination  ;  for  after  twelve  months' 
suffering  the  patient  died.  Ona  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  rectum  (a  preparation 
of  which  was  handed  round),  the  mucous 
membrane  was  found  destroyed,  and  the 
ulceration  was  foimd  to  have  spread  be- 
tween the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bovrel ; 
inflammation  had  been  set  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cellular  tissue,  and  abscesses  had 
formed,  which  communicated  ultimately 
with  the  rectum. 

Mr.  Coulson  considered  the  disease  to 
be  not  in  any  way  aUied  to  the  small  ulcer 
of  the  rectum,  so  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  treatment  suited  to  one 
could  not  bo  applied  to  the  other.  He  also 
advised  the  use  of  the  speculum  in  all 
cases  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  and  he 
exhibited  an  improved  apparatus  which 
had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Fcrgusson,  of 
Giltspur  Street,  by  means  of  which,  with- 
out changing  the  instrument,  ulcers  might 
be  examined  on  any  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
rectum.  The  improvement  essentially  con- 
sisted in  the  adaptation  of  a  moveable  m 
the  place  of  a  fixed  handle. 

Mb.  K.ICHARD30K  read  a  paper  on  the 
Pathology  of  Fibrine,  which  will  be  pub- 
lishud  m  our  joumaL 
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De.  KiSDoy  BEifHXTT  presented  also  a 
specimen  of 

Fibrous  Degeneration  of  and  Deposits  in, 
the  S'ibstatice  of  the  Heart. 
A  married  woman,   aged   50,   was  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the 
14th  Octobei-,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett.    From  the  age  of  six  months  she  has 
been  the  subject  of  imperfect  hemiplegia 
of  the  left  side  ;  for  some  thne  she  had  oc- 
casionally suffered  from  dyspnoea,  and  for 
two  months  had  had  anasarca  of  the  lower 
extremities   with  increasing  general  debi- 
lity.    She  did  not  confess  to  any  palpita- 
tion or  other  local  symptom  having  direct 
reference   to   the   heart.      She  had   some 
cough,  but  no  evidence  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestion; the  liver  was  not  enlarged,  nor 
the  ui-ine  albuminous  ;  the  countenance  was 
tolerably  healtliy,   the  skin  soft,  and  the 
tongue  moist ;  pulse  very  small  and  feeble. 
The  systole  of  the  heart  was  attended  by  a 
prolonged  bruit,  loudest  over  tlie   mitral 
valves,  followed  by  a  distinct  natm-al  second 
sound,  to  which' succeeded  a  remarkably 
prolonged   interval   of  rest :    the   rhythm 
was  frequently  urcgular.     On  the  17th  she 
became   suddenly    more   feeble,    and    this 
state  increased,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
stimuh,  till  the  day  of  lier  death. 
•  Post-mortem  examination. — The  pericar- 
dium was  found  extensively  and  firmly  ad- 
herent.    The  heart  was  enlarged,  both  the 
right  and  left  ventricles  being  dilated,  and 
their  walls  hypertrophied.     All  the  valves 
were  healthy,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  aortic, 
which  were  somewhat  thickened,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  witli  their 
functions.     A  vertical  section  through  the 
left  ventricle  and  aorta  showed  the  walls  of 
the  ventricle  to  be  increased  in  tliickness 
and  encroached  on,  and  in  parts  replaced 
by  some  adventitious  product.     Towards 
the  base,  the  muscular  tissue  gradually  dis- 
appeai-ed,  at  the  expense  of  its  outer  part ; 
so  that,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  the   aortic  valves,  and  from 
that  pouit  upwards,  it  was  entu-ely  wanting, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  firm,  dense,  trans- 
lucent    fibrous     tissue,    which    extended 
some  httle  way  upwards   on  to  the  aorta, 
and  downwai-d  on  the  exterior  of  the  mus- 
cle, graduaUy  losuig  itself  in  the  substance 
of  tlie  pericardium  ;  opposite  the  v 
was  an  inch  ia  tliickness:  about  tw 
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below  the  valves  was  an  irregular,  opaque, 
yellowish,  somewhat  finn,  ciiruni:?cribcd 
patch,  which  exteniled  some  little  wxy  into 
the  ^nibstanee  of  the  musele.  On  eutting 
further  into  the  walls  of  the  voutriele,  seve- 
ral of  these  niaiises  wore  found  about  as 
large  as  peiis,  or  a  little  larger,  and  having 
a  jellowish  bull'-eolour,  tough  and  firm, 
and  very  niueh  the  appearance  of  the  fibri- 
nous deposit  found  in  the  spleen,  &c. 
Some  of  these  mivsscs  were  circumscribed  ; 
in  other  spots  the  substance  seemed  diffused 
through  the  tissue  of  the  heart :  one  mass 
projected  into  the  right  ventricle  from  tlie 
septum.  The  lining  membrane  over  the 
seijtum  ventriculorum  was  considerably 
tliickened  and  roughened,  and  around  the 
bases  of  the  left  ventricle  were  several  large, 
iiTcguiar,  unorganised  eoagula  ;  one  lai-ger 
than  the  rest  occupied  the  cavity  of  a  com- 
mencing aneurism  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  ven- 
tricle close  to  its  base.  The  aneurism 
did  not  project  externally.  The  walls  of 
the  right  ventricle  were  also  thickened ; 
and  here  the  muscular  tissue  was  absent 
for  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below 
the  pulmonary  valves,  and  wa«  replaced  by 
dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  much  thick- 
ened, and  a  thick  cicatrix-like  band  ex- 
tended around  it  immediately  below  the 
pulmonary  valves,  constricting  this  part  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  orifice  was  less  than 
that  of  the  pulmonary  ai'tery.  The  thick- 
ening of  the  lining  membrane  extended 
beyond  the  ductus  arteriosus,  especially  on 
the  septum  and  anterior  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle. The  upper  part  corresponded  to  a, 
fibrous  degeneration  of  the  mus'-ular  tissue. 
The  thickened  membrane  over  the  septum, 
presented  numerous  opaque  yellow  patches, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  atheroma 
Some  of  these  were  of  considerable  &izc 
and  corresponded  to  elevations,  on  section 
of  which  it  was  seen  that  the  musciilar 
tissue  beneath  was  converted  into  a  yel- 
lowish material  much  resembling  that  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
masses  were,  however,  larger,  softer,  less 
distinctly  circnmscribed  ;  and  one  of  them 
■was  softened  in  the  interior  iaito  a  puriform 
fluid  (in  which,  however,  microscopically, 
no  pus-cells  were  seen).  Tlie  lungs  were 
more  congested  than  natural,  b\it  not  other- 
"wise  unhealthy.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice 
was  found  in  the  other  organ. 

Dr.  QuAix,  to  whom  this  specimen  was 
referred  for  report  on  the  microscopic 
characters  of  this  deposit,  said  that  the 
yellow  tough  substance  taken  from  diffe- 
rent portions  of  the  ventricle,  includmg 
the  v.alls  of  the  aneurismal  depression, 
n'hich  seemed  to  be  formed  by  a  softening 
and  yielding  of  tliis  substance,  was  found 


to  consist  of  cells,  of  fatty  particles,  and 
of  degenerated  muscular  fibres.  These 
cells  were  generally  spherical,  in  size  from 
l-lOOOIh  to  l-2CMX)th  of  an  inch  in  ilia- 
meter,  having  very  thin  walls,  easily  broken 
down,  and  containing  a  few  granules. 
There  were  also  some,  but  not  many,  larger 
cells,  with  ctiually  thin  walls,  oval  or  elon-  ' 
gated  in  form,  and  showing  nuclei  in  their 
interior.  The  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  cells  arc  rendered  distinct  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid.  The  cells  are  generally 
so  placed  in  lines  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  fibres,  which  have  then  a  kind  of  concen- 
tric disposition.  The  fibrous  dense  tissue 
in  the  right  ventricle  presents  a  structure 
very  similar  to  that  just  described.  Tliere 
is  nothing  sufficiently  decided  in  the  struc- 
ture to  justify  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its 
nature.  The  specimen  has  been  described 
by  several  accurate  observers,  and  very 
ditferent  opinions  have  been  expressed, 
though  none  very  positively,  as  to  its  na- 
ture. Thus,  it  has  been  thought  to  have 
some  of  the  characters  of  mahgnant  dis- 
ease, of  tubercle,  of  concrete  pus,  and  of 
fibrin  or  fibrinous  deposit,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  spleen.  This  latter 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  deposit  (that  of 
Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Simon)  seems  to  be 
the  most  correct  ;  and,  if  so,  the  specimen 
resembles  one  figured  by  Dr.  Carswell,  in 
the  fourth  fasciculus  of  his  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy (Plate  3),  and  which  is  there  de- 
scribed as  illustrative  of  the  conversion  of 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  into  fibrous  tissue. 
The  Pkesident  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Dr.  Peacock  and  to  Dr.  Quain  with  refe- 
rence to  the  valuable  investigations  they 
had  made  on  the  subjects  of  interest  re- 
ferred to  them  respectively,  and  added  that 
he  considered  the  Society  was  much  in- 
debted to  gentlemen  who  devoted  time  and 
talent  to  tlie  further  elucidation  of  such 
matters. 

Dr.  James  Bied  presented  a,  specimen 
of 

Abscess  of  the  Middle  and  Posterior  Lobes 
of  the  Left  Hemisphere  of  the  Brain, 
associated  with  Rheumatic  Si/mptoms. 
A  FEMALE,  aged  17,  of  a  lympliatic  tem- 
perament and  autemic  constitution,  who 
had  suffered  from  dysmenorrha?a,  com- 
plained of  headache  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1851,  accompanied  by  stitT  neck,  tender- 
ness of  the  cervical  muscles,  and  undefined 
febrile  symptoms,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
incipient  typhus.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinued to  increase,  notwithstandmg  the 
oi>eration  of  a  purgative,  followed  up  by 
some  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  draughts. 
On  the  17th  she  had  a  cold  fit,  followed  by 
copious  perspiration.  On  the  18th  Dr' 
Bird  saw  her,  with  Mr.  Fennell,  and  found 
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her  lying  on  the  right  side,  complaining  of 
extreme  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  par- 
ticularly where  pressure  was  made  upwards 
against  the  diapliragm  ;  also  tenderness  of 
the  prajcordial  interspaces,  much  neuralgic 
tenderness  and  stiffness  of  the  muscle  of 
the  left  arm  and  leg,  and  of  siuiilar  tender- 
ness of  the  right  side,  but  in  a  minor  degree. 
There  was  epigastric  pulsation,  also  vomit- 
ing   and  gastric  irritability;   short,    quick 
respiration,  and  wandering  delirium.     The 
patient  retained  consciousness,   and   gave 
rational  answers   when   roused.     She  had 
extreme  tenderness  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
extending  over  the  wliole  of  the  epicranial 
region,   with  much   headache,    and    some 
degree  of  sore  throat.     She  lay   with  her 
eyes  quite  open,   and  in  a  semi-comatose  i 
state,  the  pupils  unnaturally  dilated,   and 
her  countenance  pale  and  languid ;   pulse 
100,  free  but  soft ;  temperature  of  the  skin 
not  greatly  increased.     Having  taken  some 
mercury  and  chalk,  with  James's  powder 
and  opium,  followed  next  morning   by   a 
purgative      draught      containing     vinum 
colchici,  she  had  one  copious  dark  stool : 
and  had  a  turpentine  and  pyrohgneous  acid 
liniment  appUed  to  the  epigastrium.     She 
felt    somewhat  easier  on  the  19th.     She 
■was  then  cupped  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to   six  ounces,  with  marked  relief.     On  ex- 
amining the  heart,  there  was  heard  a  harsh, 
irregular,  endocardial,  systolic  mmmur  on 
the  right  side,  which  was  audible  also  at 
the  epigastrium.     On  the  20th,  there  was 
less   muscular  tenderness    of  both   sides  ; 
and  on  this  day  a  large  patch  of  erythema 
papidatum  situated  on  the   right  hip  and 
thigh,  was  first  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Bird. 
The   dehrium  continued  to   increase,  fol- 
lowed by  deep  coma  on  the  22nd  ;    and 
death  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd. 

Eramination  after  Death.— The  examina- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  BuUock,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  The  body  was  rather 
thin  and  palUd. 

Head. — The  pia  mater  presented,  on  the 
upper  part,  much  dark  venous  congestion, 
unaccompanied  by  any  serous  effusion 
under  the  arachnoid ;  but  at  the  base  of  the 
left  hemisphere  it  presented  a  state  of 
bright  red  vasculai-ity,  as  seen  in  active 
inflammation  of  this  membr»ne.  There 
was  no  abnormal  redness  of  the  substance 
of  the  cerebrum,  as  far  down  as  the  corpus 
callosum  ;  but,  on  cutting  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, a  gush  of  yellow  purulent  matter, 
mixed  with  clear  'flakes  of  lymph,  to  the 
amount  of  about  3  oz.,  took  place.  There 
was  an  effusion  of  about  an  ounce  of  clear 
serum  in  the  right  ventricle.  On  removing 
the  left  hemisphere  of  tlie  cerebrum,  the 
abscess  was  laid  open  from   the  base.     It 


was  found  occupying  the  ventricle,  its 
eomu,  and  both  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  hemisphere.  It  was  partly 
hned  by  a  soft,  flocculent,  vascular  mem- 
brane, presenting  somewhat  of  the  villous 
vascular  appearance  of  a  mucous  surface, 
and  composed  seemingly  of  the  ventricular 
hning  membrane.  The  cerebral  substance 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  softened,  but  was 
not  abnormally  vascular.  The  pia  mater 
covering  the  inferior  surface  of  the  middle 
and  posterior  lobes  was  of  a  bright  red  vas- 
cularity. 

Chest. — The  lungs  were  healthy.  The 
pericardium  presented  no  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. In  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
there  were  several  firm  carnified  coagula ; 
those  in  the  ventricle  adhering  firmly  to 
the  cordse  tendineae.  There  was  no  valvu- 
lar disease  on  either  side. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  on  its  great  cun^ature,  from  the 
cardiac  to  the  pyloric  orifice,  was  uniformly 
red  and  vascular.  The  hver  was  spread 
over  a  somewhat  larger  space  than  usual. 
The  peritonseura  and  intestines  presented 
appearances  of  venous  congestion ;  as  did 
the  right  kidney,  which  was  examined,  and 
found  to  be  natural  in  structure.  The 
uterus  was  small,  but  normal. 

Morgagni,    from   TaJsalva,    describes  a 
somewhat  similar  case  of  a  woman,  in  whom 
the  left  ventricle  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  pus,  without  any  discoverable  lesion  of 
the  cerebral  substance.     The  menstrual  dis- 
charges   had    greatly    decreased,     and    a 
tumour  arose  on  the  left  leg,  for  wliich  the 
limb  was  amputated.     The  healing  of  the 
stump  proved  tedious,  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cicatrization,  the  characters 
which  the  case  assumed  were  fever,  apo- 
plectic  symptoms,    delirium,   convulsions, 
and  palsy  of  the  right  side.     lu  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  dysmenorrhoea,  eruption 
of  the  erjthema  papulatum,  and  fibrinous 
coagula  in  the  heart  of  some  standing,  are 
all  so  many  proofs  warranting  the  inference 
that  the  patient   was  of  a  rheumatic  dia- 
thesis, and  owed  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
her  last  illness  to  a  rheumatic  condition  of 
the  blood  ;    which  was  not.   Dr.  Bird  re- 
gretted to  say,  subjected  to  a  chemical  ex- 
amination.    The   connection   between  the 
chronic  cardiac  disease,   which  was  of  an 
obstructive  kind,  and  the  structural  change 
in  tlie  cerebrum,  must  not  be  overlooked  ; 
for,   according   to    the    statement  of  the 
patient's  mother,  she  had  been  ailing  for 
some   short  time    previous  to  the  illness 
which  terminated  lier  existence.     In  how 
far  the  neuralgic  rheumatism  was  the  result 
of  diseased  irritation  propagated  from  the 
central  nervous  organ,  is  a  question  of  in- 
terest which  Dr.  Bird  did  not  prceume  to 
determine. 


CASE  OF  SEROUS  CYSTS  IS  TFIK  KiDKBY. 
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Dr.  Bence  Jojtes  presented  a  specimen  I 
of  ' 

Serous  Ci/sfs  in  the  Kidney ;    with   some 
Observations  on  the  Fluid  Contents. 

John  Bussy,  aged  35,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  on  the  29th  of 
Octoher,  1851.  No  satisfactory  history 
could  be  obtained  from  him.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  ill  for  a  month,  and  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  drink  hard.  On 
admission,  the  fcetor  of  the  breath  was  in- 
tolerable. The  pulse  was  130,  exceedingly 
feeble  ;  the  tongue  coated,  the  expectora- 
tion scanty.  Tliere  was  no  oedema  of  the 
legs  ;  tlie  urine  was  passed  involuntarily  in 
bed.  There  was  much  dchriuni,  and  ho 
■was  often  trying  to  get  out  of  his  bed. 
There  was  extensive  dulness  at  the  back  of 
the  right  limg,  with  very  loud  bronchial 
breathing,  and  coarse  moist  sounds,  and 
absence  of  all  healthy  respiratory  murmur. 
The  pvilse  increased  in  frequency,  the 
breath  became  more  loaded,  and  he  died 
October  31st. 

Post-mortem,   by   Br.    Ogler,   fourteen 
hours   after  death. —  The  body  was   ema- 
ciated,  but  well-formed.      Height   5  feet 
6  inches.     There  were  extensive  and  very 
firm  adhesions  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  ; 
slighter  adhesions  towards  the  apex  of  the 
right  cavity.     Both  lungs  had  a  very  dark 
bluish  black   siu-face,    from  an    immense 
quantity  of  dark  deposit,  in  small   shot- 
like masses,  beneath  the  investing  pleura, 
which  was  roughened  by  prominent  tuber- 
cular   deposit,    around    wliicli   the.    dark 
matter  was  generally  deposited.     On  sec- 
tion, both  lungs  contamed  large  quantities 
of    scrofulous     matter.       The    tubercles, 
which  varied  much  in  size,  were  generally 
siuTounded   by  the  black   deposit.      This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  right  lung, 
where,  in  the  posterior  parts,  vomicfE  had 
formed,  with  definite  fibrous  areolar  patches, 
containing  matter  for  the  most  part  of  a 
very  dark  brownish  colour,  and  very  fluid, 
and  of  a  most  offensive  gangrenous  smeU. 
Some  of  the  tubercular  deposits,  instead  of 
softening,  had  become   consolidated,   and 
presented  pasty -like    deposits ;    but   these 
were  rare.     In  its   posterior  and  central 
parts,  the    lung    was  perfectly  hepatised 
around  the  tubercles   and   vomicae.     The 
upper  part  and  margins  of  both  lungs  were 
free  from  consolidation,  but  full  of  frothy 
fluid.     The   bronchial    tubes   throughout 
were  highly  congested.      The    heart   was 
healthy,  and  weighed  10^  oz.     The  abdo- 
minal cavity  contained  a  slight  quantity  of 
yeUow  fluid.     The  Uver  was  soft,  pale,  and 
very  fatty,  weighing  3  lb.  5  oz.     The  kid- 
neys weighed  together  11  oz.  7  drs. ;    the 
right  kidney  was  rather  largsr  than  the  left. 
Both  were  perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface. 


The  capsule  being  easily  removed,  a  num- 
ber of  small  cysts,  of  various  sizes,  were 
seen  :  they  varied  from  a  pin's  head  to  a 
waliuit.  On  section,  tliey  were  seen  ex- 
tending into  and  destroying  the  cortical 
structure.  Some  contained  a  gummy, 
soft,  solid  matter,  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
others  had  perfectly  liquid  contents.  One 
eyst,  the  walls  of  wliieli  were  fibrous  and 
white,  was  punctured,  and  from  it  about  a 
drachm  of  clear,  offensive-smelling  liquid 
was  obtained.  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, scarcely  a  single  blood-globule  could 
be  foiuid.  No  epithehum  or  crj'stals  of 
any  kind  could  be  seen.  The  liquid  was 
neutral  to  test-paper.  The  specific  gravity 
was  about  1005.  It  contained  no  trace  of 
uric  acid.  No  earthy  pliosphates.  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  could  not  satisfy  himself  that 
any  urea  was  present.  There  was  some 
salt  of  ammonia  present,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  albumen.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  kidneys  appeai'cd  healthy. 
The  spleen  was  soft,  weighing  Sj  oz.  The 
other  viscera  were  healthy. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  desired  to  know 
whether  the  contents  of  the  cysts  had 
been  analysed  chemically,  to  discover  the 
presence  of  urea,  as  in  some  instances  he 
had  himself  detected  a  certain  proportion 
thereof,  although  the  great  amount  of  the 
fluid  was  usually  serum,  ancl  not  urine. 
His  inference  was,  that  their  contents  were 
urine  mingled  with  senmi,  and  they  con- 
sisted of  obliterated  uriniferous  duets. 

Dr.  Be>*ce  Jones  observed  that,  as  the 
fluid  was  neutral  to  test-paper,  it  might 
contain  minute  traces  of  urea,  but  none  of 
uric  acid  could  be  discovered.  It  was  very 
albuminous,  and  its  specific  gravity  1005. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  then  referred  to 
the  coincidence  of  the  gangrenous  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  with  the  inefficient  state 
of  the  kidneys.  The  latter  cUsease,  he 
thought,  might  perhaps  have  favoured  the 
occiurence  of  the  pulmonary  gangrene  by 
the  non-pm'ification  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Heale  remarked  that  any  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  would  cause  an 
equivalent  disturbance  of  the  lungs,  and 
their  being  in  a  state  of  gangrene  might  be 
explained. 

Dr.  Crisp  believed  that  the  occurrence 
of  these  two  complaints  in  one  person  was 
a  rare  coincidence,  as  otherwise  pulmonary 
gangrene  would  be  met  with  much  more 
frequently  than  it  is. 

Dr.  Beistowe  presented  a  specimen  of 
Deposit  of  Tubercle    in    the  Peritoneum, 

and  in  the  Uterus  and  Fallopian  Tubes. 

The  two  preparations  (the  one  a  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  the  other  the  uterus 
and  appendages)  were  removed  from  the 
body  of  an  unmarried  female,  twenty  yeara 
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of  age,  of  ordinary  stature,  and  not  ema- 
ciated, who  died  three  weeks  ago,  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  without  the  possibihty 
of  any  satisfactoi-y  liistory  being  obtained, 
or  attention  being  specially  directed  to  tlie 
abdominal  symptoms,  wliich  were   slight. 
He  was  not  aware  if  there  had  been  any 
discharge  from  the  uterus.     On  opening 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  strong  adhesions 
were  found  in  ahnost  every   part,   and  a 
small  amount  of  sh^htly   (if  at  all)   tm-bid 
seriun.     The  great  omentum  was  strongly 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  parietes  in  front ; 
the  convex  surface  of  the  hver  was  so  closely 
and  firmly  maited  to  the  diaphragm,  that 
they  could  not  be  separated,  and  the  in- 
testines were  everywhere  attached  to  one 
another  by  strong  bands  and  filaments  of 
cellular  tissue.     Besides  this,  the  peritoneal 
surface,   together  with  the  adhesions,  was 
thickly  studded  with  nodides  of  tubercular 
matter,    varying   in    size    from    that    of  a 
filbert   to    scarcely    visible    points.      The 
largest  of  all  were  very  irregular  and  nodu- 
lated.   Tliose  of  intermediate  size  (between 
that  of  a  pm's  head  and  that  of  a  pea) 
were   more    or   less    rounded,    and    either 
sessile  or  pedunculated,   or  developed  ap- 
parently in  the  adhesions  themselves.  Most 
of  them  presented  patches  of  black   dis- 
coloration, and  tliis  was  so  far  of  use  that 
it  enabled  ofce  to  recognise  the  deposit  in 
its  earliest  stage.     The  mesentery,  hke  the 
other  parts  of  the  ijeritoneum,  was  studded 
with  tubercles,  but  the  mesenteric  glands, 
as    far   as  they  were    examined,    appeai'ed 
healthy.     The  stomach  and  great  part  of 
the  intestines   were  healthy ;   the  soHtary 
glands    of    the   large   intestine    were   un- 
naturally   distinct,    and   theu'   orifices   re- 
markably lai'ge  and  evident.    lu  the  sig- 
moid flexure  was  an  ulcer,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  sinuous,  well-defined 
margin,    and   small    patclies    of    mucous 
membrane  still  adherent.      The  liver  was 
somewliat  enlarged,  pale,   soft,  coarse    in 
texture,    and  fatty.      The    spleen    was    of 
natiu-al  size,  remarkably  firm,  of  a   dark 
colour,  and  presented  on  section  a  shght 
degree  of  translucency.     The  kidneys  were 
pale,    but   healtliy.      The   uterus   and   its 
appendages   were    the    seat    of    extensive 
tubercular  deposit.     The  Fallopian  tubes 
were  shorter  than  natm-al,  about  one-third 
of  an   inch   in  diameter,    smooth  on   the 
surface,  apparently  distended,  and  convey- 
ing to  the  finger  a  sense  almost  of  fluctu- 
ation.      The    right    one   was    remarkably 
twisted,   the  fimbriated    extremity    being 
turned  back  ujion  the  uterus,  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  whicli  it  was  adherent.     Tlu 
left  followed  nearly  its  usual  course,  but 
both  were  fixed  by  adhesions  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.     On  squeezuig  them,  well- 
mai-ked   tubercle    exuded  from   their  ex- 


tremities, and  on  section  they  were  seen  to 
be  completely  filled  by  yellow  cheesy  tu- 
bercle. The  ovaries  were  closely  drawn  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  but  were  themselves 
healthy.  The  uterus  was  somewhat  in- 
creased in  size,  and  twisted  out  of  its  natural 
direction  by  the  adhesions  which  itself  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes  had  contracted.  On 
section  its  mucous  membrane  was  seen  to 
be  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit  and  ulce- 
ration. That  of  the  cervix  was  healthy. 
Isolated  masses  of  tubercle  were  likewise 
seen  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus 
itself.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  uterus 
was  similarly  aftected  to  the  other  parts  of 
that  membrane.  The  only  mark  of  disease 
in  any  other  organ  was  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  small  clusters  of  mDiary  tubercle 
in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 

Mr.  Pollock,  in  examining  the  post- 
mortem examination  books  at  St.  Guy's, 
had  met  with  six  cases  of  a  similar  disease 
aflTecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  in  three  of  wliich  the  ovaiies  were 
the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Dr.  Brinton,  after  remarking  that  the 
fibrinous  deposit  in  some  cases  of  perito- 
nitis resembled  tubercular  matt<rr,  so  far 
as  to  cause  a  doubt  to  exist,  especially 
when  the  more  important  organs,  wliich 
are  usually  implicated,  escape  altogether, 
enquired  if  the  deposit  had  been  examined 
under  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Bbistowe  replied  that  it  had  not 
been  done  at  a  time  when  the  results  were 
likely  to  be  satisfactory. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  considered  that 
tubercular  peritonitis,  and  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  mesenteric  glands,  so  far  from 
being  co-existent  diseases,  might  be  re- 
garded as  antagonistic,  as  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  appeared  simultaneously.  Chomel 
has  denied  that  what  is  eaUed  tutercular 
peritonitis  is  really  a  tubercular  disease  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  although  the  yellow 
tubercle  does  not  occm',  the  miliary  form 
is  met  with. 

Dr.  Bristowe  had  lately  examined  the 
body  of  a  female,  in  which  he  had  found 
consentaneous  tubei'Cidar  disease  of  the 
ovaries  and  lungs. 

Dr.  West  enquired  of  Dr.  Bristowe 
whether  the  whole  uierus  were  diseased. 

Dr.  Beisto^ve  replied  that  the  uterus 
was  not  affected,  but  the  ovaries  and  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

The  parts  exliibited  by  Dr.  Bristowe 
were  then  referred  to  Di*.  West,  and  tlie 
kidney  presented  by  Dr.  Beuce  Jones 
referred  to  Dr.  Bristowe,  to  report  on  at 
a  futui-e  meeting. 

Mr.  Febgussoit  presented 
A  Diseased  Larynx  and  Trachea  seven  dm/a 
after  the  Operation  of  Tracheotomy. 
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Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is 
in  a  st-atc  of  ulceration  ;  the  voc^  chortLi 
and  the  liuyiigc:il  pouches  having  disap- 
pearet.1,  and  tlie  whole  iuuor  suri'aeo  of  the 
larynx  is  one  Lirge  idcci*.  The  disease  was 
of  four  months'  diu-ation.  Latterly  the 
patient  could  speak  only  in  a  whisper,  imd 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  oceasiomdly 
BO  great  as  to  threaten  immediate  deatli. 
Tracheotomy  gave  great  relief,  but  tlic 
patient  died  of  erysipelatous  iullaumiation 
of  the  subcutaneous  celluliu-  tissue.  There 
was  no  disease  of  the  lungs. 

The  President  inquired  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
■whether  tlie  disease  were  acute  or  elu'ouie? 

Mr.  Feegusson  replied  that  it  was  rather 
acute.  If  the  ^)atieut  had  not  been  re- 
peatedly threatened  with  suflbcation,  the 
operation  would  not  have  been  done.  He 
thought,  as  such  danger  existed,  it  was 
advisable  to  give  the  man  a  chance  of  rehef. 

Mr.  ToTXBEE  presented  a  specimen  of 

Congenital  Malformation  of  the  External 

Ear  and  Meatus  on  each  side. 

M.  A.  J.,  aged  22,  was  seui  to  jVIr. 
Toynbee  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  in 
order  that  he  might  examine  her  eai-s,  and 
give  an  opinion  respectuig  the  projirioty  of 
an  operation.  Upon  examination,  the  right 
ear  was  observed  to  consist  of  a  fold  of 
integument  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
the  upper  portion  being  somewhat  curved : 
about  the  middle  of  tliis  fold,  anteriorly, 
was  an  orifice  which  atlmitted  the  rounded 
extremity  of  an  ordinary-sized  probe;  it 
terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  at  the  depth  of 
a  hue  and  a  half.  On  placing  the  finger 
over  the  situation  of  the  external  meatus,  a 
shallow  depression  was  felt.  The  left  ear, 
like  the  right,  consisted  also  of  a  fold  of 
integument  which  contained  a  small  portion 
of  cartilage  :  it  was  much  smaller,  but  it 
had  more  of  the  form  of  the  uatm^l  ear. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  external  meatus, 
nor  was  any  depression  felt  in  its  ordinary 
situation.  The  mastoid  process  on  each 
side  was  fully  developed:  the  zygomatic 
arch  appeared  to  be  absent.  The  distance 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  molar 
prominence  was  remarkably  short,  and  the 
patient  had  a  pecuhar  square-shaped  face. 
Upon  experimenting  respeetinj;  the  hearing 
power,  Mr.  Toynbee  found  that,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  fi"om  tlic  liead,  the  patient 
heard  ordinary  convei"sation  perfectly  well ; 
beyond  tliat  distance  she  could  not  catch 
the  voice.  It  did  not  appear  that  she  heard 
better  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ears ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  stated  that,  wlien  the  roioe 
was  directed  to  the  back  of  the  head,  she 
heard  better  than  when  it  was  at  the  same 
distance  opposite  to  the  ears.  Mr.  TojTibee 
observed,  that  it  would  be  remembered  by 


the  members  of  the  Society  that  he  laid 
before  tliem,  in  tlie  session  of  1817,  the 
account  of  a  dissection  of  a  child  in  whom 
existed  a  deformity  similar  to  the  present. 
In  tliat  case,  and  in  tlie  two  others  wluch 
have  been  dissected,— one  by  Dr.  Jager,  tlio 
other  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  tho 
University  of  Edinburgh, — a  simdar  con- 
dition of  parts  was  nianift^t, —  i.  e.  tho 
tympanic  element  of  the  temporal  bono  was 
absent,  and  the  only  vestige  of  the  external 
meatus  was  a  nari'ow  fissure,  at  the  bottom 
of  whicli  was  a  dense  membrane.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  meinbrana  tympani. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  wo'old  not 
be  anticipated  that  much  relief  is  to  be 
gaiued  by  the  performance  of  an  operation : 
indeed,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  dis- 
sections of  simdar  cases  have  shown  that 
tho  tympanic  cavity  is  covered  in  externally 
by  a  firm  layer  of  bone,  and  that  the  only 
rudunent  of  a  meatus  is  a  narrow  fissure 
filled  by  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  removal  of  the 
integuments  would  materially  improve  the 
power  of  hearing.  In  the  present  Ciise  a 
crucial  incision  had  been  made  over  the  site 
of  the  external  meatus,  and  the  sm-face  of 
the  bone  exposed.  The  improvement  to 
the  bearing  was,  however,  very  slight :  it 
did  not  materially  facditate  her  communi- 
cation with  those  around  her,  and  conse- 
quently the  margins  of  the  incision  were 
allowed  to  luiite-  The  only  cases  of  this 
malformation  in  which  it  appears  desii-able 
to  perform  an  operation  are  those  where 
the  external  ear  hangs  forward,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  deformity  is  produced. 

Mr.  ToTXBEE  also  presented  a 
Specimen  of  Calcareous  Matter  in  the 

Cavity  of  the  Vestibule. 
This  was  taken  from  an  old  man  who  had 
been  very  hard  of  hearing  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  stapes  was  auchylosed  to  the 
fenestra  ovahs.  The  masses  of  crystals  in 
the  vestibule  were  very  much  larger  than 
natm'al,  and  among  them  were  found  por- 
tions of  calcareous  matter  having  an  u're- 
gular  sliapc  and  a  celhdar  surface,  on  which 
were  observed  some  of  the  crystals. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Heitet  presented  a  spe- 
men  of 

Abscess  of  the  Liver,  which  opened  into 
the  L'ltig,  consecutive  to  Dysentery. 
William  Lift,  aged  45,  a  carpenter,  and 
usually  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
on  October  28, 1851,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Seth  Thompson.  Eight  weeks  previously 
he  had  been  seized  witli  violent  purging  of 
blood  and  mucus,  which  continued  for 
fourteen  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  the  diarrhcea  decreased  somewiiat. 
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but  was  succeeded  by  a  constant  gnawing 
pain  in  the  right  hypocliondrium.  A  week 
previous  to  admission,  he  had  been  follow- 
ing his  employment,  but,  finding  his  symp- 
toms grow  worse,  sought  refuge  in  the 
hospital.  On  the  third  day  after  admis- 
eion,  he  passed  some  blood  and  slime  from 
the  intestines,  and,  having  been  taken  with 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  brought  up  about 
two  ounces  of  discoloured,  but  not  fetid, 
pus.  These  symptoms  continued,  with 
little  abatement,  imtil  liis  death,  which 
happened  three  days  afterwards. 

Post-mortem. — The    Uver     was     found 
excavated  by  an  abscess,  the  size  of  a  lai-ge 
orange,    filled    with    natural-looking    pus. 
Tliis  abscess  having  contracted  an  acUiesion 
to  the  diaphragm  and  base   of  the   right 
lung,  had  made  its    way  into  one  of  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes,  and  thus  partially 
discharged  its  contents  during  life.     There 
was  another  smaller  collection  of  matter  in 
the  liver,  distinct  from  the  larger  one,  about 
the  size  of  a  marble,  but  in  other  respects 
the  organ  was  healthy.      The  right  lung 
was    the    seat    of    lobular    pneumonia  in 
various  parts,  but  there  was  no  collection 
of  pus  anywhere  to  be  found.     On  the  left 
eide  there  was  some  pleurisy,  and  the  lung 
was  in  much  the  same  state  as  its  fellow, 
but  at  the  ajDcx  of  its  upper  lobe  were  scat- 
tered various  tubercles  ;  and  there  was  also 
a  small  cavity,  containing  cretaceous  tuber- 
cular matter.     The  other  internal  organs, 
and    the    small    intestines,    presented   no 
traces   whatever    of  disease.       The  large 
intestine,   from    one    end    to    the   other, 
was    in  a    state    of  acute    dysenteric  in- 
flammation, the  disease  being  most  severe 
at  the  opposite    ends  of   the   canal,    the 
cseciun,  and  the  rectum.    These  portions  of 
the  bowel  were  sphacelated,    the   mucous 
membrane  being  entirely  disorganised,  and 
of  a  dark  puqile  or    bluish   colour.      In 
many  parts  there  hung  down  long  sloughy 
masses,  such  as  are  foimd  in  plilegmonous 
erysipelas   of    a   limb.     The  intermediate 
portions  of  the  bowel  exhibited  the  effects 
of  the  disease  in  a  shghter   degree  only  ; 
email  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
being  dead  and  in  process  of  separation, 
and  the  glands  being  occupied  by  ulcers  of 
variable  size  and  depth.     Tlu-oughout  the 
whole  track  of  the  bowel  there  were  masses 
of     disorganised   epithehum    and    lymph 
lying  on  the  inflamed  surface.     The  case 
exhibits  a  much  more  severe  form  of  dysen- 
tery than  is  usual  in  temperate  climates, 
and  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
more  acute  disease  of  tlie  tropics.     There 
is  a  clear  history  of  the  bowel  affection, 
antecedent  to  the  disease  in  the  liver,  and 
it  therefore  affords  a  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Budd's  views  of  the  for- 
mation of  such  secondary  abscesses.     It  is 


an  interesting  eircimistance,  in  connection 
with  the  disease,  that  at  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  where  the  English  form  of 
dysentery  is  so  common,  Dr.  Baly  has  not 
met  with  a  single  example  of  suppuration 
in  the  liver,  though  he  has  found  the  in- 
testine in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
records  of  the  prison  extend  back  to  the 
year  1824. 


SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OP  PARIS. 

Nov.  12,  1851. 

Catheterism  and  Puncture  of  the  Bladder. 
M.  MoyoD,  with  reference  to  a  patient  that 
had  died  under  his  care,  with  a  cancerous 
affection  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  re- 
plied to  M.  Maisonneuve,  who  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  always  practi- 
cable to  reach  the  bladder  when  the  canal 
is  altered  in  form,  if  there  be  no  stricture 
or  false  passage.  ISl.  Maisonneuve  had 
stated  that  this  might  always  be  effected 
by  curved  flexible  bougies  having  a 
slight  enlargement  at  the  end.  M.  Monod 
mentioned  that  he  had  employed  these 
instruments  with  much  perseverance,  and 
aided  by  M.  Leroy  d'Etioles,  without  hav- 
ing succeeded.  The  canal  was  so  much 
deformed  in  this  case,  that  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  was  found  lodged  behind  the  pubis. 
It  must,  therefore,  he  contended,  be  ad- 
mitted that  catheterism  might  be  impos- 
sible where  neither  stricture  of  the  uretlora 
nor  false  passage  existed. 

It  was  evident  that  puncture  of  the 
bladder  was  tjje  only  resource  left ;  the 
patient  had  not  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  operation,  but  from  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  more  than  a  month  afterwards. 

M.  Maisonnettte  woidd  not  deny  that 
invincible  obstacles  might  be  encountered, 
but  he  had  never  met  with  such  himself. 

M.  Lenoir  was  of  opinion  that  these 
obstacles  are  not  so  very  micommon  ;  e.  g, 
disease  of  the  prostate. 


THE   MEDICO -CHIEFEGICAl   SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBUEGH,  AND  HOMCEOPATnT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  held  on  AVednesday,  the  19th  of 
November,  Professor  Syme  moved,  and  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Simpson  eeconded,  the  following 
resolution, — "That  the  public  profession 
of  Homoeopathy  shall  be  held  to  cUsqualiiy 
for  being  admitted  or  remaining  a  ]\Iember 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh." Sixty-four  members  were  present, 
and  the  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 
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CASES  SnOWING  THE  ABUSE  OF  TUB 
SPECULUM. 

SiK, — If  you  should  judge  the  following 
caees,  in  reference  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Speculum  Uleri,  to  be  sutiiciently  illustra- 
tive of  your  remarks  iu  a  recent  leading 
article,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  their  insertion 
in  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Case  I. — A  patient  under  my  earo  was 
sufferiug  from  acute  ovaritis.  Tliis  was 
followed  by  the  formation  of  an  ovarian 
cyst,  the  origin  and  growth  of  which,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible,  I  had  traced  with 
much  care  and  a  melancholy  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  threatened  to  blight  the  hopes 
of  an  heir  to  a  long  hne  of  ancestors.  It 
i3  not  necessary  to  detail  all  the  symptoms 
of  this  case ;  it  may  suffice  to  state  that 
the  most  prominent  symptom,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  which  the  patient  took  most 
to  heart,  was  the  recurrence  of  abortion 
upon  every  occurrence  of  conception  :  the 
two  events  were  frequently  happening.  In 
relation  to  this  point,  I  had  to  the  hus- 
band laid  the  gi-eatest  stress  upon  "  total 
abstinence."  However,  and  probably  no 
very  great  wonder,  my  cautions  under  this 
head  met  with  no  heed.  I  pointed  out 
most  emphatically  the  risks  attending  par- 
turition, if  pregnancy  progressed  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inevitable  constitu- 
tional damage  which  must  residt  from  such 
repeated  abortions. 

This  advice  was  seconded,  in  very 
peremptory  terms,  by  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  physician-accouchevu' ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  patient  preferred  the 
causes,  to  the  prevention  of  the  danger, 
and  vainly  flattered  herself  that  she  could 
find  safety  in  medical  aid,  which  she  has 
sought,  I  may  observe,  at  a  variety  of 
hands,  not  excluding  at  last  homoeopathy. 
Among  other  modes  of  treatment,  the  spe- 
culum was  used  for  ulceration  of  the  cervix 
uteri  !  (which,  I  assure  you,  did  not  exist, 
as  I  have  ascertained  by  examination), 
and  of  which  there  was  not  one  gene- 
ral or  local  sign.  However,  that  was  not 
ver}'  important  to  the  "  speculigerent" 
physician-accoucheur  into  whose  charge 
she  feU,  and  whose  sole  aim,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  was  to  make  this  lady  be- 
lieve that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  intro- 
duced into  her  vaguia,  the  means  of  ful- 
filling her  desire  for  ofisprhig,  and  of  curing 
her  ovarian  tumour.  Being,  however,  a 
tolerably  shrewd  woman,  and  having  been 
before  her  last  marriage  the  widow  of  a 
surgeon,  she  before  very  long  saw  through 


the  practice,  and  discontinued  her  atten* 
dance  upon  the  "  specidator." 

I  do  by  no  means  envy  tliat  person  the 
comments  nnvdo  by  tliis  lady  upon  tho 
manner  in  which  the  subject  was  discussecf 
by  him,  or  the  manner  in  whicli  it  was 
practised,  and  her  sister,  a  young  single 
woman,  invited  to  inspect  the  ulcerated  (?) 
03  uteri ! 

Your  observations,  in  the  article  above 
alluded  to,  have  forestalled  the  remarks  I 
would  have  added  upon  this  feature  of  the 
case. 

I  shall  therefore  merely  add  that  the  pa- 
tient was  enjoined,  in  the  event  of  medical 
aid  being  required  by  her  at  any  other 
time,  7iot  to  send  for  her  ordinary  medical 
attendant,  who,  it  was  said,  did  not  under' 
stand  the  nature  of  her  case,  but  to  apply 
for  help  to  Dr.  Specutans,  who  was  to 
secure  a  safe  gestation  and  an  easy  delivery, 
forsooth  !  to  a  woman  y,iX\\  an  ovarian  cyst 
in  her  pelvis  as  lai-ge  as  my  head  ! 

Furthermore,  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, as  another  illustration  of  tliis  physi- 
cian's integrity  and  pathological  knowledge, 
that  the  patient  was  informed  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ovarian  cyst  was  attributable 
to  my  not  having  leeched  her  os  uteri  when 
she  had  the  first  attack  of  ovaritis  ! 

I  cannot  help  inferruig  from  these  facts 
that  "Speculator"  was  less  anxious  about 
my  professional  reputation  than  desirous 
to  make  au  impression  upon  the  patient's 
mind  of  his  own  supremo  wisdom,  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  peciuiiary  gain. 

Case  II. — A  lady,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  had  married  a  widower  with  children, 
and,  proving  childless,  was  naturally 
most  desirous  for  ofispring.  I  had  at- 
tended her  for  menorrhagia,  lumbar  pains, 
&c.  She  recovered  under  general  treat- 
ment. She  then  persuaded  herself  that  she 
was  pregnant.  This  assumption  I  could 
not  confirm.  Suffering  from  various  slight 
ailments  and  inconveniences  of  an  mdefi- 
nite  character,  too  slight  to  deserve  medica. 
attendance,  I  left  her  with  dh-ections  as 
the  means  of  preserving  her  general  health, 
and  heard  no  more  of  her  for  several 
months.  Being  summoned  to  her  one  day 
in  haste,  I  found  her  with  a  severe  attack 
of  common  autumnal  diarrhoea,  wliich 
yielded  readily  to  treatment.  She  then 
told  me  that,  at  the  persuasion  of  a  friend, 
slie  had  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  a 
"  speculator,"  who  had  discovered  what 
he  impressed  upon  her  I  had  ^altogether 
overlooked  —  viz.,  "an  ulcer  on  the 
womb,"  and  forthwith  he  made  use  of 
some  local  application.  In  learning  the 
history  of  the  case,  this  "  Doctor'  thought 
it  necessary  to  inquire  of  the  patient 
"  whether  she  was  married  to  the  man  of 
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her  choice,"  "whether  she  was  happy  m 
the  married  state,"  "  whether  &he  enjoyed 
marital  intercourse !"  &c.  &c. 

The  statements  here  mentioned  were  not 
extorted  from  my  patient  hy  cross-exami- 
nation on  my  part,  but  volunteered — in- 
deed, wore  thrust  upon  me  with  something 
of  loquacious  reproach  for  the  neglect 
which  she  liad  been  taught  to  beheve  that 
she  had  received  at  my  hands  on  former 
occasions. 

I  emphatically  expressed  my  disbeUef  of 
the  existence  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  and 
my  disgust  at  the  kind  of  inquiries  that 
had  been  made  ;  but  ofiered,  for  her  as 
well  as  my  own  satisfaction,  to  make  an 
examination  by  the  speculum.  The  result 
was,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  as  healthy 
an  OS  uteri  as  it  ever  occurred  to  me  to 
behold.  I  simply  assured  her  of  this  fact, 
at  the  same  time  decUning  the  medical 
care  of  her  case  unless  she  made  a  deter- 
mination to  abandon  tliis  notion — to  for- 
get, if  possible,  even  the  vei-y  existence  of 
her  uterus — and  to  give  me  her  entire  con- 
fidence as  to  the  therapeutic  means  I  should 
see  fit  to  employ.  |To  these  conditions  she 
professed  her  willingness  to  conform  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  this  lady,  who  pre- 
viously had  considered  liei*self  unequal  to 
exertion  of  any  kuid,  and  whom  imaginaiy 
pains  had  kept  for  many  weeks  on  the  sola, 
was  within  a  fortnight  actively  engaged  in 
her  domestic  duties,  and  able  to  take  the 
out-door  exercise  that  I  had  enjoined ; 
and,  I  should  add,  has  since  continued  in 
good  health. 

By  what  name  can  the  line  of  conduct  in 
these  two  cases  be  designated  ?  What  were 
the  means  by  which,  in  both  of  these  in- 
stances (for  a  time  at  least),  I  was  robbed 
of  my  patient  ?  "WTiat  object  could  the 
actors  have  had.  in  view  when  retaining  my 
cases  by  depreciating  my  competency  to 
treat  them  P  Wliat  kind  of  therapeutics, 
or  diagnosis,  was  the  use  of  the  speculum 
in  these  cases  ?  What  must  be  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  public  mind  by  such 
doings  ?  What  words  will  express  the  esti- 
mate of  the  moral  character  of  these 
"  speculators  ?" 

I  fear  the  answers  to  these  half-dozen 
questions  may  be  given  in  as  many  words  : 
— Imposture ;  Misrepresentation  ;  Self- 
aggi'andisement ;  Obscene ;  Disgust ;  None 
— at  least,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  use 
of  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  evil  elements  of 
detraction,  the  "orduiary"  practitioner 
need  be  on  the  alert  as  to  the  hands  in 
wliich  he  may  place  liis  own  reputation 
and  his  patient's  cases.  Nevertheless  (and 
the  two  cases  I  liave  related  bear  me  out), 
he  may  rest  assured  that  a  diligent  study 
of  all  the  proper  means  of  diagnosis,  and 


their  conscientious  use  or  disuse,  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  be  more  justly  appre- 
ciated than  we  may  be  disposed  occasionally 
to  imagine,  while  smarting  under  the  tem- 
porary theft  or  injustice. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  two  features  in  the  liistory  of 
cases  of  supposed  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri, 
that  have  not  been  especially  pointed  out. 
These  are — first,  the  remarkably  longer 
period  that  the  disease  occupies  in  the 
process  of  cure  among  the  rich  than  among 
the  poor;  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that 
errors  of  diagnosis  ai-e  very  much  more 
readily  detected,  by  a  certain  class  of 
"  speculators,"  in  patients  of  the  upper 
and  middle,  than  of  the  lower  classes. 
These  are,  perhaps,  among  the  former, 
merely  the  consequences  of  the  possession 
of  the  means  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the 
supposed  neglect  or  oversight.  If  the 
"  ordinary"  medical  attendant  be  so  blind 
that  he  cannot,  or  so  obstinate  that  he 
will  not,  see  an  ulcer  on  every  woman's 
OS  uteri,  money  will  at  aU  events  readily 
command  the  clearer  sight  and  higher  reach 
of  manual  dexterity  of  an  "  extraordinary" 
attendant,  who  will  not  only  discover  the 
ulcer,  but  will  introduce  the  speculum  as 
often  as  the  morbid  and  perverted  feehngs 
of  the  patient  shall  call  for  it. 

In  wliat  has  here  been  written  I  would, 
not  be  understood  to  charge  any  individual 
medical  man  with  such  frequent  breaches 
of  professional  morality  ;  but  I  know  that, 
in  the  hands  of  a  class,  the  speculum  uteri 
is  too  often  imnecessarily  used ;  and  I 
cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  charity, 
seeing  what  I  have  seen,  bring  myself  to 
beheve  that  this  abuse  of  the  specidum  is 
always  perpetrated  in  ignorance.  The  tivo 
cases  which  I  have  submitted  were  such 
obvious  instances  thereof  that  I  can  refer 
them  to  no  other  than  wilful  and  dehberate 
deception. 

In  relating  these  cases  I  have  not  men- 
tioned name,^,  because  I  have  the  fear  of" 
the  law  before  my  eyes ;  bearing  in  mind 
the  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield,  "  T/ie 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel" 
and  entertaining  great  respect  for  the  sage 
conclusions  of  Sir  John  Falstafi^,  "Tho 
better  part  of  valom*  is  discretion,  the 
which  part  I  choose ;"  and  also  because 
the  opposite  course  could  only  lead  to  end- 
less statements  and  counter-statements. 

TJiesc  cases  are  not  singular ;  I  could  re- 
late several  others  perhaps  less  striking:  they 
have  only  tho  merit  of  illustrating  a  great 
and  crying  evil  of  tiie  present  day,  and  of 
being  faithfully  drawn  from  life,  without 
any  exaggeration  whatever. 

By  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  EESTEVE^-, 
Upper  Holloway,  Nov.  S,  1851. 
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SIX  PAPEBS  ON  THB  ClASS  OP  ■JCEDICAL 
UTEHATUEE  MOST  NEBBED  IN  THE 
rUESEXT  DAT.  ADDKESSED  TO  MEDICAX 
STUDENTS.  BY  HOUACE  DOBEIL,  MEM' 
BSB  OF  THE  liOYAL  COLLEGrE  OF  SCB- 
GJ50NS. 

Xo.   YI. 

The  philosophy  of  Bacon  contrasted  vilh 
that  of  the  ancients — deference  of  object 
— oddttionat  reasons  for  expecting  S"C- 
eess  from  the  application  of  philosophy 
to  medical  studies — Treatment  of  disease 
— the  knowledge  necet-sary  before  it  is 
attempted — Means  of  discovering  the 
ejects  of  new  medicines  and  operations — 
The  attributes  of  a  true  experiment— its 
proper  place  in  scientific  researches — 
Enuvieration  of  four  of  the  conditions 
essential  to  improvement  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery — The  fifth  essential  condition 
considered  —  Anstcer  to  the  question 
*'How  shall  we  improve  our  profession  ?" 
—  The  reasons  why  this  improvement  tias 
not  been  already  effected — why  it  cannot 
be  until  some  preparation  has  been  wade 
— the  nature  of  this  preparation — a  pre- 
lude to  an  inductive  epoch — Especial  at- 
tention directed  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  HATE  now  endeavoured  to  ehow  that 
there  are,  at  the  present  day,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  inductive  reasoning  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery, — that  there  are  facts  and 
ideas,  and  that  the  ideas  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  appropriate  to  the  facts.  But  I 
have  reserved  for  this  place  an  all-impor- 
tant portion  of  the  subject ;  considerations 
■which  add  the  most  powerful  arguments  in 
favoiu"  of  those  already  adduced. 

Among  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  ancients,  "  a  mistaken  notion 
of  the  proper  objects  of  philosophy"  stands 
foremost.  I  have  asserted  that  their  goal 
■was  a  "  castle  in  the  air,"  and  it  was  during 
the  period  when  this  mistaken  object  was 
aimed  at,  that  medicine  and  surgeiy  were 
made  the  study  of  philosophers.  Since  then, 
the  noble  work  of  Baconian  pliilosophy  has 
been  building  "  the  temple  on  the  rock." 
We  cannot  consider  that  philosophical 
reasoning  has  ever  been  employed  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  science  of  medicine,  when 
we  compare  the  objects  sought  after  in  the 
pliilosophical  period  with  those  which  now 
are  held  to  be  worthy  of  the  enmlation  of 
our  reason.  "The  chief  pecidiarity  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay, 
"  seems  to  us  to  have  been  tliis  ;  that  it 
aimed  at  things  altogether  different  from 
those  wlrich  his  predecessors  liad  proposed 
to  themselves.  This  was  his  own  opinion. 
'  Finis  scientiarum  (sayshe)  a  nemine  adhuc 


bene  positus  est  '*.  And  again,  •  omnium 
graviasimus  error  in  deviationo  ab  ultimo 
doctriuarum  lino  consist it:'t  'ncc  ipsa  meta, 
soys  he,  elsewlioro  '  adhuc  ulli,  quod  sciam 
mortalium  posita  est  et  dellxn.'i  The  more 
carefully  his  works  are  examined,  the  more 
clearly  wo  think  it  will  appear  tliat  this  is 
the  rcid  clue  to  his  wliolu  system,  and  that 
he  used  means  different  from  those  used 
by  otlier  philosophers  because  he  wished 
to  arrive  at  an  end  altogether  different  from 
theirs."  §  *'  What,  then,  w^as  this  end  which. 
Bacon  proposed  to  himself,"  continues  Mr. 
Macaulay.  "  It  was,  to  use  his  own  empliatic 
expression,  '  fruit.'  It  was  the  multiplying 
of  human  enjoyments,  and  the  mitigating 
of  human  sufferings.  It  was  '  the  rehef  of 
man's  estate.' II  It  was  '  commodis  humanis 
inservu-e.'^  It  was  '  eflicacitor  operari  ad 
Bublevanda  vitse  humanu)  incommoda.'** 
It  was  '  dotaro  vitam  huraanam  novis  in- 
ventis  et  copiis.'tt  It  was  'genus  humanum 
novis  operibus  et  potestatibus  continuo 
dotare.'JI  This  was  the  object  of  all  his 
speculations  in  every  department  of  science, 
in  natural  plulosophy,  in  legislation,  in  poli' 
tics,  in  morals."§§  "  Two  words  form  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine, — utihty  and 
progress.  The  ancient  pliilosopliy  dis- 
dained to  be  useful  and  was  content  to  be 
stationary."  IJJ 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Baconian 
doctrine  no  pliilosopliical  period  has  re- 
turned to  the  science  of  medicine.  Tlie 
materials  for  this  event  have  been  accumu- 
lating rapidly  ;  but  while  other  branches  of 
science  have  been  gathering  in  their  rich 
liarvests,  medicine  has  been  passing  its  seed- 
time, and  its  days  of  iruit  are  yet  to  come ; 
the  causes  of  failure,  when  philosophy  was 
formerly  appUed  to  it,  are  all  more  or  less 
removed.  The  mistaken  object  has  given 
place  to  a  correct  one.  The  deficient  facts 
are  being  suppUed — the  inappropriateness 
of  idea  no  longer  exists.  I  am  justified, 
then,  in  expecting  successfid  results  from 
philosophy,  although  it  failed  to  produce 
them  in  former  days. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  causes 
and  processes  of  disease  require  inductive 
reasoning  for  their  discover}-.  The  next  por- 
tion of  deficient  knowledge  in  medicine 
and  surgery  we  found  to  consist  of  "  treat- 
ment"— the  means  of  arresting  processes  or 
removing  causes ;  and  I  must  now  offer  some 


*  Nov.  organ,  lib.  1  aph.  81. 

t  De  ara;nmenti»,  lib.  1. 

i  ('og-itata  et  visa. 

§  Macaulay.  op.  cit. 

11  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  1. 

^i  De  arLrumenti.s,  lib.  7.  cap.  1. 

**  De  arg-umentis,  lib.  2,  cup.  3. 

tt  Novum  orjanon,  lib.  1,  aph.  81. 

it  Coiritata  et  visa. 

i§  Macaulay,  op.  cit. 

11 !]  Macaulay,  op.  cit. 
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observations  on  this  point.  Before  setting 
about  to  remove  causes  we  must  learn  what 
causes  exist — before  learning  to  treat  a  dis- 
ease it  is  necessary  to  know  what  tliere  is 
to  treat.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
part  of  the  subject  already  disposed  of  is 
the  most  important  to  us  at  present : — be- 
lieving it  to  be  80,  I  have  cevoted  much 
more  time  to  discussing  it  than  I  can  give 
to  the  part  now  under  consideration.  The 
treatment  of  diseases  will  consist  of  two 
parts — an  attention  to  regimen,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs  or  performance  of 
operations.  The  application  of  the  former — 
J.  e.  the  regulation  of  diet,  of  atmospheric 
influences,  of  exercise  to  organs — the  ap- 
plication of  warmth  or  cold,  and  the  like, 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by 
the  power  of  reason,  when  an  acquaintance 
is  gained  with  the  facts  of  the  case — the  na- 
ture of  the  causes  or  processes  then  acting, 
and  which  it  is  desired  to  remove  ;  because 
we  know  by  experience  the  properties  of 
the  agents  to  be  employed,  and  it  only  re- 
quires that  they  be  appUed  with  reference 
to  these  properties,  and  to  those  needed 
to  arrest  or  remove  the  particular  j^rocess 
or  cause  under  consideration.  The  latter 
class  of  treatment — i.  e.  the  administration 
of  drugs  or  theperformance  of  operations  — is 
different  from  the  former.  If  we  consider 
only  those  drugs  or  operations  well  known, 
the  exact  properties  and  effects  of  which 
have  been  determined  by  experience,  these 
stand  in  the  same  light  as  the  means  of 
treatment  which  I  have,  for  convenience,  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  regimen  ;  all  that 
is  needed  for  their  due  apphcation  being, 
that  we  know  the  existing  causes  requiring 
to  be  removed,  and  adjust  those  particular 
remedies  to  their  removal  known  to  be 
capable  of  effecting  it.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise when  we  come  to  the  discovery  of  new 
remedies,  in  the  form  of  drugs  or  opera- 
tions. It  may  have  been  imagined  that  I 
was  about  to  propose  the  induction  of  facts 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy, as  a  means  of  discovering  new  re- 
medial agents.  But  I  believe  that  nothing 
but  experiment  can  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  new  remedies,  in  the  form  of  drugs,  or 
to  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  ope- 
rations. Many  expernucnts  must  be  made, 
and  the  properties  of  the  drug,  or  tlie  effects 
of  the  operation,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  examined,  and  justly  estimated :  the 
result  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  will 
be  a  knowledge  of  the  natiu-e  of  the  reme- 
dial agents. 

Experiments  made  without  some  appro- 
priate set  of  ideas  to  guide  their  dii'cction 
are  tedious  or  fruitless  ;  and  indeed  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  experiments — although 
they  may  occasionally,  by  some  chance,  pro- 
duce an  useful  effect,  or  reveal  a  new  truth. 


For  an  experiment  to  be  worthy  of  that 
name  it  must  be  directed  with  careful  judg- 
ment  towards  some  particular  object — it 
should  be  the  means  resorted  to  when 
reason  has  brought  the  mind  to  a  point 
which  unaided  reason  is  not  sufficient  to 
decide.  The  result  of  the  experiment  will 
then  definitely  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed. Now  the  only  way  by  which  an 
experiment  can  be  rendered  so  appropriate 
is  this ;  to  know  well  the  nature  of  th& 
object  to  which  the  experiment  is  directed. 
If  the  experiment  have  for  its  object  to 
ascertain  whether  a  process  can  be  arrested 
by  the  application  of  a  given  agent,  it  is 
clear  that  such  processes  must  be  dis- 
tinguished and  particularised,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  each  learned  first, 
in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be  appro- 
priately applied.  It  is  equally  clear,  if  the 
experiment  have  for  its  object  to  learn  the 
power  of  any  agent  in  removing  changes 
in  a  part,  that  the  causes  of  tliese  changes 
must  be  learnt  before  the  experiment  can 
be  appropriately  appUed.  Hence  it  is  shown 
that,  although  the  properties  of  reme- 
dial agents  can  only  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments, these  necessary  experiments  can- 
not be  made  with  hope  of  success  except 
they  be  directed  by  a  set  of  ideas  ajipro- 
priate  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  this 
appropriateness  of  ideas  cannot  be  attained 
until  the  causes  and  processes  to  wluch  the 
effects  are  due — concerning  which  experi- 
ments are  made — have  been  ascertained  by 
the  induction  of  facts. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  paper 
certain  conditions  were  laid  down,  stated 
to  be  those  essential  to  improvement.  I 
have  since  endeavoured  to  supply  tliese 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  science  of 
medicine  and  surgery  ;  with  what  success 
I  have  supported  the  numerous  assertions 
I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  and  have  ex- 
plained my  own  ideas,  must  be  left  for 
others  to  judge.  But  believing  I  have 
shown  reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  wliich 
I  have  arrived,  and  endeavom'ed  to  conduct 
the  mind  of  my  reader,  I  must  now  assume 
all  but  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
improvement  in  medicine  and  surgery  to 
be  established.  1st,  we  have  ascertained 
the  condition  of  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge at  the  present  time.  2ndly,  we  have 
formed  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  in 
this  knowledge.  3rdly,  we  have  pointed  out 
what  parts  arc  necessarj'  to  bring  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge  from  its  present 
condition  up  to  that  of  our  standard  of 
perfection.  4thly,  we  have  determined  the 
means  by  which  these  parts  may  be  sup- 
pHod.  The  fifth  condition  still  remains 
unsupplied,  viz.  the  order  in  which  the 
deficient  parts  may  be  safely  supplied ;  and 
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to  tho  consideration  of  tliis   I  will  proceed 
at  once. 

Tho  deficient  parts  consist  of  "an  ac- 
quaintance with  causes  and  processes," 
and  of  treatment  diroctod  to  their  removal 
or  arrest.  I  have  taken  pains  to  show  that 
the  treatment  of  disease  cannot  be  rightly 
applied  until  the  causes  and  processes  to 
which  it  should  be  directed  are  determmcd. 
The  question,  then,  as  to  tlie  order  in  which 
the  deficient  parts  should  be  supplied,  is 
answered  in  favour  of  tlic  former.  A  know- 
ledge of  tho  causes  and  processes  of  dis- 
eased changes  must  bo  supplied  fii-st :  an 
acquaintance  with  tlie  treatment  of  them 
will  foUow.  And  now,  after  a  dissertation 
so  long,  and  I  can  but  fear  tedious,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  great  and 
important  question  with  which  I  com- 
menced may  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The 
question  was — How  shall  we  satisfy  that 
ambition  which  makes  us  anxious  to  im- 
prove our  profession  ?  "Wliat  is  the  step 
in  improvement  which,  being  directed,  we 
may  boldly  take?  The  answer  is — to  ap- 
ply our  intellects  sedulously  to  inductive 
reasoning,  and  to  dii-ect  this  to  medicine 
and  surgery.  This  is  the  first  step,  by 
taking  which  we  may  discover  the  causes 
and  processes  of  disease. 

The  following  question  naturally  arises 
in  this  place  :  if  the  necessary  parts  for  the 
improvement  of  medical  science  can  be 
suppUed  by  means  apparently  so  simple, 
why  have  they  not  been  supplied  by  some 
of  the  many  great  men  wliose  names  we 
reverence  in  the  annals  of  medicine  and 
surgery  ?  It  is  certainly  a  question  of 
great  interest,  for,  that  such  a  step  has  not 
been  taken,  would  seem  almost  an  argiunent 
that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  success. 
But  if  we  enter  more  carefully  into  the 
subject,  I  believe  the  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
plained, and  we  shall  rather  be  disposed 
to  feel  more  convinced  that  our  conclusion 
as  to  the  necessities  of  our  profession  is 
correct,  from  observing  how  many  diffi- 
culties he  in  the  path  of  those  who  strive 
to  supply  those  necessities ;  how  many 
insurmountable  obstacles  have  laid  before 
some  who  would  otherwise  have  been  most 
capable  of  performing  the  task.  I  conceive 
that  the  firet  circumstance  which  has  do- 
terredmen  from  proceeding  to  thesteplnow 
point  out  hasbeenthatstrong  impression,  so 
universally  retained,  of  the  httle  good  and 
the  apparent  amount  of  evil,  which  resulted 
from  the  pliilosophy  of  the  ancients  in  its 
apphcation  to  medical  science,  and  the  evil 
consequences  which  have  so  often  resulted, 
iu  later  days,  from  speculations  in  these 
matters.  This  impression,  the  correctness 
of  which  we  are  now  prepared  to  judge  of, 
is  imdoubtedly  very  general ;    and  aa  the 


actions  of  men's  lives,  and  the  course  of  their 
mental  career,  are  giuded  by  the  reigning 
impression  in  their  minds,  we  arc  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  thcidea  of  applying  philo- 
sophical reasoning  to  medical  science  could 
not  attain  to  a  complete  development. 
The  second  caiise  is  the  advance  made  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
inductive  reasoning,  and  in  tho  extended 
appreciation  of  the  truth,  that  deriuction^ 
except  as  a  successor  to  induction,  is  worse 
than  vain.  This  advance  in  knowledge 
teaches  men  that  it  is  impossible  to  reason 
correctly,  or  even  safely,  in  physical  sub- 
jects, on  any  other  basis  than  the  acquamt- 
tance  with  correct  facts.  The  existence  of 
this  cause,  why  men  have  been  deterred 
from  philosophising,  adds  strength  to  the 
effect  of  the  next,  which  I  beheve  to  bo, 
the  incalculable  number  of  fads  possessed 
in  medical  and  surgical  subjects.  The 
science  of  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  the  sciences  ;  it  derives  facts 
from  somany  sources, — from  anatomy,  from 
physiology,  morbid  anatomy,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  from  disease  in  the  living  body, 
from  the  etiects  of  treatment,  from  every 
possible  influence  by  which  man  is  sur- 
rounded in  health  or  in  a  state  of  disease. 
The  number  of  mdividuals  who  follow  our 
science,  or  rather  our  profession,  and  who 
contribute  to  the  records  of  phenomena, 
is  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  sci- 
ence :  it  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  sciences. 
Thus  we  perceive  all  those  circumstances 
connected  with  it  which  are  calculated  to 
add  most  abundantly  to  the  accumulation 
of  facts,  and  iu  proportion  to  the  number 
of  course  is  the  dLfliculty  of  reviewing 
them  increased.  A  fourth  cause  of  the 
effect  in  question  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  ex- 
treme difSculty  of  deciding  among  the 
numerous  observations,  which  are  really 
worthy  of  the  name  of  facts,  which  are 
well  attested,  which  may  be  depended  upon 
as  elements  of  inductive  reasoning.  And 
lastly,  I  must  call  attention  to  a  most  im- 
portant consideration,  viz.  the  class  of  men 
who  follow  this  science.  "Wlio  are  they,  but 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  ?  not,  as  in 
mathematics,  the  closet  students  who  may 
devote  hour  after  hour  to  following  out 
some  cherished  idea — to  gathering  the  ideas 
of  others,  or  the  phenomena  recorded  by 
their  predecessors  ;  not,  as  in  astronomy, 
men  whose  days  may  be  devoted  to  un- 
disturbed study,  or  to  the  teaching  of  sci- 
entific principles,  and  their  nights  in  quiet, 
calm  meditation  in  the  observatory,  with 
the  facts  for  their  induction  placed  before 
them  with  no  less  brilliancy  than  the  stars  ; 
not,  as  in  metaphysics,  men  whose  duty  and 
whose  daily  task  it  is  to  tliink  upon  series 
of  facts,  and  to  teach  the  results  of  their 
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eombinations.     Those  who  follow  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  are  the  same  men  who 
practise  medicine  or  surgery  as  a  profession  : 
their  time  is   amply    tilled,    their   mental 
activity  amply  exerted,  and  often  wearied, 
by  a  repeated  observation  of  certain  facts, 
and  the  repetition  of  certain  imperfect  and 
hurried  inductions.     They  have  every  op- 
portunity of  observing  for  themselves  facts 
which  have   been  obsei'ved  before,    again 
and  again,  by  others  ;  and  also,  they  have 
the  opportunity  of   observing  new  facts, 
which  ia  many  cases  they  have   not    even 
time,  and  often  not  inclination,  to  record. 
To  review  those  wliich  others  have  collected 
is  too  frequently  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
I  hold  that  after  a  physician  or  surgeon  is 
involved  in  extensive  practice  it  is  impos- 
sible/or him  duly  to  review  recorded  facts 
as  they  now  exist,  for   vhere  can  he  look 
for  any  catatoffue  of  facts  on  any  one  sub- 
ject which   even   approaches    to    complete- 
ness ?       Works    abound  in   almost   every 
branch  of  o\u*  science,  but  we  find  that  the 
amount   of    new  facts  in   each    is    com- 
paratively  nothing, — some    one    or    two, 
perhaps ;  the  rest  are  only  new  statements 
of  those  which  have  been  stated  again  and 
again.      To  learn  the  real  amovmt  of  re- 
corded facts  on  any  one  subject  it  would 
be  necessary   to    peruse   every  book  ever 
written  upon  it,  and  to  do  this  with  such 
care  as  to  distinguish  and  to  gather  from 
each     tliose    facts   only    which   are   new. 
Such  a  task  is  too  tedious,  too  long,  to  be 
within  the  power    of  any    man    actively 
practising  his  profession,    and  sinrounded 
by  its  necessary  duties.     We  discover,  then, 
from  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  more 
than  ample  reason  why  inductive  philosophy 
has  not  been  employed  to  supply  the  truths 
80  grievously  needed  by  the  science  of  medi- 
cine.     And  we  see  "plauily,  that  wlule  the 
fecta  in  our  science,  so  immense  in  their 
amount,  remain  in  their  present  scattered 
condition,  much  as  we  may  wish  for  it — 
much  as  we  may  strive  to  obtain  it,    how- 
ever clearly  we  may  see  its  necessity  and 
endeavour   to   supply  it, — a  plulosophical 
period   cannot  be  established  in  medical 
science. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  tJiat  I  reach 
this  practical  point,  towards  which  I  have 
especially  directed  my  arguments,  viz. — 
The  iiecessity  for  the  separate  collection  of 
facts  upon  different  subjects,  iii  order  that  they 
may  be  reviewed  with  readiness,  and  thus 
render  possible  that  phUusophicol  reasoriiiig 
which  710W  cannot  take  place  although  the 
snfjicieid  facts  exist  and  be  knonu.  Pro- 
fessor Whewell  has  made  some  observations 
which  are  very  appropriate  to  this  subject. 
lie  saye  :  "  thus  invention,  acuteness  and 
connection  of  thought,  are  necessary,    on 


the  one  hand  for   the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  and  on  the  oilier  hand 
the  precise  apphcation  of  these  faculties  to 
facts  well  known  and  clearly  conceived.     It 
is  easy  to  point  instances  in  which  science 
has  failed  to  advance,   in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  one  or' the  other  of  these 
requisites  ;  indeed,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  course  of  the  world,  the  histoiy  of 
most  times  and  most  countries,  exliibit  a 
condition  thus  stationary  with  respect  to 
knowledge.     The  facts,  the  impressions  on 
the  senses,    on  which  the  fii-st  successful 
attempts  at  physical  knowledge  proceeded, 
were  as  well  known,  long  before  the  time 
when  they  were  thus  turned  to  account,  as 
at  that  period.     The  motions  of  the  stars, 
and  the  eifects  of  weight,  were  famihar  to 
man  before  the  rise  of  tlie  Greek  astronomy 
and  mechanics,  but  the  '  diviner  mind '  was 
stUl   absent ;    the  act  of  thought  had  not 
been  exerted  by  which   these   facts   were 
bound  together  under  the  form  of  laws  and 
principles.    And  even  at  this  day  tlie  tribes 
of  uncivilized  and  haif-eivdized  men,  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  eart.h,    have  before 
their  eyes  a  vast  body  of  facts  of  exactly 
the  same  nature  a»  those  with  which  Europe 
has  bmlt  the  stately  fabric  of  her  physical 
philosophy.      But  iu  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  earth  the  process  of  tlie  intel- 
lect, by  which  these  facts  become  science, 
is  unknown.     The  scientific  faculty  does 
not  work — the  scattered  stones  are,  indeed, 
there,  but  the  builder's  hand  is  wanted."* 
Again,  says  the  same  author,    "  In  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  various  provinces   of 
knowledge  which  come  under  our  survey, 
it  will  be  important  for  us  to  see  that  at  all 
such  epochs  such  a  combination   has   oc- 
curred ;  that   whenever  any  material  step 
in  general  knowledge  has    been   made — 
whenever  any  philosophical  discovery  ar- 
rests the  attention — some  man  or  men  come 
before  us  who  have  possssed  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  clearness  of  the  ideas  which  be- 
long to  the  subject  in  question,    and  who 
have  apphed  such  ideas  in  a  vigorous  and 
distinct  manner   to  ascertained  facts  and 
exact  ob3ervations."t 

It  must  have  been  observed,  that  wliile 
I  have  stated  that  ihe  most  important  part 
of  the  deficient  knowledge  in  mciiicine  and 
surgery  may  be  supphed  by  an  act  of  rea- 
son applied  to  facts,  most  of  which  are, 
on  many  subjects,  already  possessed,— while 
I  have  stated  my  conviction  that  our 
science  requires  a  philosophical  period  to 
recur  in  its  histoiy, — yet  I  have  taken  pains 
to  show  that  th>!  existence  of  such  a  penod 
is  incompatible  with  the  state  in  which  our 


*  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  9 
t  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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Icnowledge  exists  at  the  present  day.  If 
tliese  statements  liavo  been  observed,  I 
have  doubtless  been  anticipated  in  this 
coni'lusion, — that  it  is  our  duty  to  devote 
ourselves  to  collecting  the  scattered  facts, 
and,  as  it  wore,  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of 
those  possessed  in  eaoli  particular  depart- 
ment and  subdivision  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge.  To  continue  the  comparison 
ofNVhewoll, — tobring  " tliescattorcdstones" 
■within  the  reach  of  the  builder's  luind,  that 
he  maj  construct  the  edifice. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
Prof.  Whewell  remarks  :  "  these  primary 
movements,  when  the  inductive  process 
by  which  science  is  formed  lias  been  exer- 
cised in  a  more  energetic  and  powerful 
manner,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  in- 
ductive epocli3  of  scientific  history,  and 
they  deserve  our  more  express  and  pointed 
notice.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
marked  by  the  great  discoveries  and  the 
great  pliilosophical  names  which  all  civilized 
nations  have  agreed  in  admiring.  But, 
when  we  examine  more  clearly  the  liistory 
of  such  discoveries,  we  find  that  these 
epochs  have  not  occurred  suddenly  and 
without  prepai-ation.  They  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  which  we  call  their 
prelude,  during  which  the  ideas  and  facts 
on  which  they  turned  were  called  into 
action — were  gradually  evolved  into  clear- 
ness and  connection,  permanency  and 
certainty, — tUl  at  last  the  discovery  which 
marks  the  epoch  seized  and  fixed  for  ever 
the  truth  which  had,  tUl  then,  been  ob- 
scurely and  doubtfully  discovered".* 

It  is  this  "  prelude"  to  an  inductive 
period  that  the  science  of  medicine  now 
requires,  and  the  necessity  for  wliich  I 
have  endeavoiu-ed  to  demonstrate.  One  fur- 
ther and  concluding  remark  on  this  subject 
must  be  made.  It  is  to  recaU  to  memory  the 
effect  of  tlie  philosophical  period  of  an- 
tiquity ;  that,  although  it  failed  to  produce 
new  truths,  it  benefited  science  by  pre- 
senting a  collection  of  the  existing  facts ; 
thus  pointing  out  what  were  the  deficient 
materials,  and  exciting  men  to  labour  to 
supply  these  in  the  succeeding  generations. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  present  age 
any  deficiencies  thus  pointed  out  would  be 
snppUed  much  more  readily,  and  with  far 
greater  accuracy,  than  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle  or  Galen. 

Cottage  Place,  City  Road,  London. 
Nov.  1851. 

t  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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THE  CHOLERA  IK  THE  EAST,  AXD  ITS 
PEOGUESS  TOWARDS  EUROPE. 

M.  RoBiNET  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  the  ft)lIowiug  note,  which  he  had 
received  from  Constantiiioi)ic  : — 

"  October  28th.— The  cholera,  after  hav- 
ing ravaged  Bassora  and  the  Persian  fron- 
tier, has  arrived  at  Bagdad,  wlierc  it  is 
committing  great  ravages.  In  twenty  days 
it  has  attacked  1008  persons.  The  dis- 
ease will  probably  ascend  the  Tigris,  and 
it  will  be  here  (Constantinople)  by  the 
next  autumn,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wmter  of  1852-53.  Tlie  Board  of  Health 
has  decided  that  it  will  not  adopt  any 
quarantine  regidations,  but  will  merely 
du-ect  its  attention  to  hygienic  precautions." 

S^VEATING  SICEJfESS  IN  FRANCE. 

Fob  several  days  past  the  sweating  sickness 
has  prevailed  epidemically  in  the  Commime 
of  Gramat  (Cahoi-s),  and  has  already 
caused  a  great  many  deaths.  The  anthori- 
ties  have  taken  the  most  active  and  vigorous 
measures  to  prevent  its  spread. 

A   MUNIFICENT    GIFT   OF    EIGHT    SCHOLAE- 
SHIPS   TO  king's  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Warneford,  so  well  known  for  his 
munificence  to  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Medicine,  has  just  founded,  in  i>erpetuity, 
eight  new  scholarships  of  the  annual  value 
of  £25  each,  for  the  Mechcal  Students  of 
King's  College,  London.  Six  of  these  (two 
to  be  filled  up  each  year)  are  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  a  previous  good 
education,  as  tested  by  an  examination  in 
Divinity,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Mo- 
dern History,  and  French  or  German, 
which  will  be  held  immediately  after 
matriculatijn  at  King's  College,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  October  term.  The  sub- 
jects will  this  year  be  settled  immediately 
after  the  sealing  of  the  trust  deed ;  in 
future,  twelve  months'  notice  will  be  given. 
These  scholarships  wLU  be  filled  up  for  the 
first  time  in  October  1852,  and  will  be 
tenable  for  three  years  on  condition  of  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  and  ddigenco 
being  produced  at  the  close  of  each  year. 
Two  otiier  scholarships  tenable  for  two 
years  (one  to  be  filled  each  year)  are  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  resident  medical 
atude^its,  and  will  be  awai-ded  to  that  stu- 
dent, wlio,  having  resided  in  the  College 
rooms  without  blame  during  a  considera- 
ble part  of  two  years,  shall  thereupon  pass 
the  best  examination  m  divinity,  and  in  ■ 
such  professional  subjects  as  ai-e  suitable 
to  his  standing.  The  first  examination  for 
this  scholarship  will  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  session  in  1853. 
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ON  THK  INFIitrENCE  OF  PHOSPHORUS- 
MATCII-MAKING  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF 
THE    WOKK-PEOPLE.       BT  DR.    EBEL. 

Various  opinions  have  of  late  been  ad- 
vanced upon  this  subject.  Whde  many 
writers  have  attributed  directly  to  this  oc- 
cupation the  occurrence  of  necrosis,  and  a 
general  cachexia  predisposing  to  caries, 
some  have  traced  these  evils  to  other 
causes,  or  have  considered  that  the  vapour 
of  phosphorus  did  not  alone  occasion  them. 
Dr.  Ebel  gives  a  sketch  of  the  present  state 
of  opinion  on  this  point,  and  then  relates 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  investigations 
and  observations  in  a  large  factory  during 
five  years. 

Phosphoric  necrosis  has  been  observed 
in  match-factories  in  Vienna,  Ntirnberg, 
Prague,  Berlin,  Erlangen,  Wurzburg, 
Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  England. 

In  Germany,  where  the  manufacture  has 
been  largely  carried  on,  Lorinser  of  Vienna 
first  described  the  disease  with  gi'cat 
accuracy.  He  believed  that  he  had  traced 
the  injurious  effects  of  phos^jhorus  vapour 
on  the  human  constitution  as  distinctly  as 
those  of  lead,  mercurial,  or  arsenical 
poisoning.  The  greatly  increased  use  of 
phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches,  has,  however,  afforded  better 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  natm-e 
and  origin  of  the  disease.  This  poison- 
ing does  not  sliow  itself  suddenly  and 
distinctly  :  it  has  not  an  acute  form,  but 
is  slow  and  gradual  in  its  operation,  until 
it  manifests  itself  under  the  form  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  whence  this  originates  was  only 
traced  to  the  volatilization  of  phosphorus, 
as  late  as  1834.  The  first  case  in  which  it 
was  observed  occuiTcd  in  the  year  1839, 
and  was  that  of  an  aged  person  who 
had  worked  a  long  time  at  match-making, 
and  died  after  a  long  illness.  Again,  in 
1842,  a  case  of  the  kind  was  observed  in  a 
woman,  aged  thirty-two  years,  with  hectic 
fever.  In  the  same  year  four  other  cases 
were  noticed,  three  of  wliich  terminated 
fatally,  and  one  was  cured.  Further,  in 
1844,  three  more  cases  occurred,  the  ter- 
minations of  which  are  not  known. 

The  malady,  according  to  Lorinser,  com- 
mences with  toothache  in  one  or  more 
teeth  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  spreading 
more  or  less  to  both  jawe,  ceasing  for  a 
time,  then  again  returning,  especially  on 
pressure.  This  is  accompanied  with  tume- 
faction of  the  gums,  while  the  adjoining 
soft  parts  of  the  cheeks  exhibit  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  which  spreads  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  over  the  face  and  neck,  and  is 
attended  with  increased  secretion  of  saliva. 
Fever  now  appears,  with  an  aspect  of 
general  indisposition,  pale  countenance,  loss 


of  appetite,  thirst,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels.  In  the  next  place,  the  fangs  of 
some  of  the  teeth  become  loose,  pus  is 
formed,  which  collects  in  the  socket  and 
then  finds  its  way  to  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  forming  numerous  sinuses.  At 
these  points  the  bone  may  be  found 
denuded  and  roughened.  The  tumefaction 
spreads,  destroying  the  form  of  the  mouth, 
the  bone  becomes  exposed,  and  a  profuse 
foetid  purulent  discharge  flows  from  them. 
Sometimes  at  this  period,  especially  in  the 
stronger  subjects,  there  is  seen  an  aiTcst  of 
ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  and  bony  struc- 
tures, an  exfoliation  of  the  necrosed  bone, 
and  a  development  of  new  bone,  with 
cicatrization  and  i-ecovery.  Generally, 
however,  particularly  in  strumous  consti- 
tutions, hectic  fever  and  tubercular  deposit 
take  place,  which  termiiiate  this  long  and 
painful  disease  of  the  bones  by  death. 

Lonnser  believes  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  is  to  be  sought  in  the  specific  action 
of  the  phosphorus  vapour,  and  in  no  other 
source.  Struma  and  tubercular  disease  are 
often  met  coincidentally  with  it,  and  favour- 
ing the  development  of  the  malady,  but  it 
often  attacks  others  of  different  constitu- 
tions :  this  cu'cumstance  therefore  offers  no 
obstacle  to  the  view  that  attributes  its 
origin  to  the  impregnation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere with  the  phosphorus  vapours  to 
which  the  workmen  arc  exposed,  and  under 
which  conditions  the  disease  was  first,  and 
lias  been  most  frequently  observed.  The 
vapours  gain  admission  into  the  system 
by  the  skin,"  by  the  breath,  and  by 
the  mouth ;  owing  to  their  intermixtm-e 
with  the  mass  of  the  blood,  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  sanguification  are 
interfered  with,  and  thus  in  the  course 
of  time  a  definite  dyscrasia,  a  state  of 
general  ill-health,  is  formed,  which  mani- 
fests itself  by  the  patient's  aspect,  disco- 
loration of  the  skin,  and  disturbance  of 
the  functions  of  the  abdominal  and  tlioracic 
organs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  phos- 
phorus produces  the  injury  in  the  first 
instance  by  its  local  action  on  the  maxillary 
bones  tlu-ough  the  immediate  application  , 
of  the  phosphoric  vapours  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  whence  the  morbid 
action  extends  to  the  periosteum.  In  this 
view  the  disease  consists  of  a  chemical  ac- 
tion, the  local  disease  being  attended  with 
constitut ional  derangement.  As  the  general 
disturbance  proceeds,  necrosis  takes  place, 
and  the  teeth  become  loose  and  fall  out. 
Lorinser's  theory  furtlier  considers  that 
the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with  phos- 
phorus, the  excess  being  deposited  in  the 
bones,  while  the  innncdiate  local  action  of 
the  fumes  of  phosphorus  determine  the 
localization  of  the  morbid  process  in  the 
inferior  maxLUa, 
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There  is  eoiue  ditliciilty  in  answering 
tlic  question  whether  the  disense  of  the 
maxillary  bones  is  the  dircet  rcsidt  of  the 
local  ehemical  action  of  the  pliosjihorus 
vapour ;  or  whether  it  is  a  secondary  ell'ect 
of  deeper-seated  general  derangement  of 
the  health. 

Two  different  methods  present  them- 
selves hy  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  deter- 
mination of  the  law  by  which  the  morbid 
chemical  process  is  directed.  In  one,  more 
especially,  tlie  phosphorus  fumes,  wliich  in 
the  pi-eparation  of  the  match  materials  are 
taken  directly  into  the  mouth,  injure  the 
mucous  membrane  around  tho  teeth,  and 
when  caries  of  the  teeth  exists,  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  bone  itself.  The  vapours  consist 
of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  Phos- 
phoric acid  combuies  with  the  lime  in 
the  bones,  forming  bone  earth,  which  exists 
in  them  as  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  constituting  the  main  element 
of  bone.  By  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
acid,  this  phosphate  becomes  soluble,  and 
dissolves,  indeed,  almost  in  the  air  alone.  The 
bone,  therefore,  by  the  increase  of  the  super- 
abundant phosj^horous  and  phosphoric 
acids,  loses  its  insoluble  inorganic  base, 
•whence  loosening,  inflammation,  and  ab- 
scesses of  the  teeth  form  :  these  extend  to 
the  bones  of  the  maxiUse,  attacking  even  the 
bones  of  t  lie  skull,  and  at  a  later  period,  by 
absorption,  producing  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  cachexia. 

By  the  other  mode  the  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus are  supposed  to  be  taken  into  the 
body  by  the  skin,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  air- 
tubes,  and  becoming  oxidised  during 
respiration,  enter  the  blood  ae  phosphoric 
acid,  and  thereby  induce  caries  ;  wherefore, 
according  to  this  view,  the  local  disease  of 
the  bones,  and  all  the  other  morbid  pheno- 
mena, are  of  a  secondary  kind. 

Great  probability  exists  that  both 
these  views  are  correct.  Noxious  sub- 
stances received  into  the  body  in  the  form 
of  gases,  produce  their  evil  effects  with 
facility  :  even  when  administered  in  consi- 
derable doses  for  therapeutic  purposes,  they 
effect  such  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood  as  to  give  rise  to  morbid  phenomena 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  exert  a 
decided  injurious  influence  over  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease. 

Jiinkcn's  theory*  is  a  little  less  chemical 
and  conformable  to  nature.  In  this  view, 
the  development  of  the  dyscrasia  is  owing 
to  ulceration  of  the  maxillary  bones.  The 
foetid  discharge  from  the  mouth  becomes 
still  more  ofl'ensive,  and  being  mixed  with 
the  saUva  enters  the  stomach  at  the  same 
time  that  it  infects  the  air  that  is  breathed 
by  the  individual.  In  this  way  the  blood 
becomes  doubly  poisoned.     Digestion  is  al- 


*  See  Mbd.  Gaz.  vol.  vii.  new  serieE,  p.  306. 


ready  impaired  by  the  defective  mastication.. 
Tho  constant  pains  in  the  teeth  induce 
sleeplessness  and  nervous  excitement.  The 
cause  of  the  ])()isoniiig  of  the  blood  is  thus 
apparent.  Tho  patient  begets  his  own 
poison,  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  influence 
of  the  phosphoric;  fumes,  and  their  noxious 
influence  on  the  blood-mass  cannot  be 
denied. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  where  there  are 
twelve  factories,  several  cases  of  this  disease 
appeared  in  the  year  18il,  and  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  report  thereon.. 
From  their  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  girls 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  ago  aro  for  ,  y** 
tlie  most  jiart  employed,  that  their  appear-  '/ 
ance  is  pale  and  wan,  that  they  constantly 
complain  of  pain.s  in  the  knees  and  ankles, 
with  enlargement  of  the  bones ;  that 
scrofulous  symptoms  of  thoracic  disease 
are  very  common, — such  as  inflammation 
pleuritic  pains,  haemoptysis,  and  other 
phthisical  symptoms,  and  that  in  two  or 
tlu-ee  cases  disease  of  the  maxilloe  had  ter- 
minated fatally.  The  most  prominent 
symptoms  were  pains  in  the  gums  and 
teeth  on  one  side,  swelling  of  the  gums 
and  their  detachment  from  the  bone,  a 
discharge  of  greenish-yellow  or  dark-red 
foetid  pus,  extension  of  the  destructive  pro- 
cess to  the  whole  jaw,  falling  out  of  the 
teeth,  formation  of  fistulse,  emaciation, 
debility,  rigors,  hectic  fever,  sallowness  of 
the  countenance,  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite, 
severe  thirst,  sleeplessness,  small,  feeble 
pulse. 

According  to  Heyfelder,  the  gums  are 
removed  from  the  bone  by  a  deposit  of 
substance  resembhug  tartar ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bone,  necrosis,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  follow  on  this,  and  the 
newly-formed  bone  is  disposed  to  caries, 
whereby  it  becomes  porous. 

Others  trace  the  disease  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  arsenic  in  the  processes  of  the  manu- 
factiu-e.  Arsenic,  however,  does  not  become 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  has 
not  been  detected  by  Bibra,  oven  in  the 
minutest  quantities,  although  he  examined 
ten  thousand  matches. 

Geist  stated  the  number  of  eases  in  the 
Vienna,  Niirnberg,  and  Berlin  factories  to 
be  sixty-eight,  of  which  five  were  males,  the 
rest  females,  and  nearly  all  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  these  fifteen 
recovered,  fifteen  died,  and  fifteen  were  at 
the  time  under  treatment :  of  twenty-three 
the  result  was  not  known.  In  twenty- 
three  the  disease  was  in  the  upper,  and  in 
twenty-six  in  the  lower  jaw.  In  five  cases 
both  bones  were  diseased. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  unfa- 
vourable. The  prevention  or  diminution  of 
its  frequency  is  to  be  obtained  by  free  ven- 
tilation, or  the  performance  of  the  work  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  selection  of  healthy 
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individimls,  avoiding  those  of  a  strumous 
or  consumptive  habit ;  observing  also  that 
no  disease  of  the  teeth  or  gums  exists.  With 
regard  to  direct  treatinent,  art  can  do  httle. 
Among  the  special  therajieutic  means  are 
astringent  lotions,  warm  baths,  fresh  air, 
tonics,  and  narcotics  to  allaj  pain  if  severe. 
A  nourishing  animal  diet  to  be  taken  at  the 
same  time. 

Dr.  Bauer  proposed  that  the  workers  in 
the  match  factories  should  vrear  a  mask, 
furnished  with  a  sponge  containing  an 
alkaline  solution,  which  should  intercept  the 
entrance  of  the  vapours  into  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Great  cleanliness  must  be  ob- 
served, the  mouth  being  frequently  Avashcd 
with  alkaline  solutions. 

Geist,  regarding  the  disease  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  mflaumiation  of  the  bone, 
inducing  secondary  fever,  treats  it  at  first 
by  antiphlogistic  means.  Dr.  Helfft  regards 
the  disease  as  periostitis. 

The  author  (Dr.  Ebel)  ti-aces  at  gi'eat 
length  the  various  opinions  of  French  and 
Enghsh  writers  on  this  disease,  and  con- 
cludes his  investigations  with  the  follow- 
ing propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  exerts 
no  specially  injurious  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  work-people. 

2.  That  they  neither  originate  nor  favour 
the  production  of  necrosis,  even  where  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  exists. 

3.  That  the  disease  in  most  cases  must  be 
attributed  to  other  causes, — as  scrofulous, 
rickety,  and  cachectic  constitutions,  and 
to  rheumatism. 

4.  By  attention  to  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  tlie  work-rooms,  ventilation,  dry- 
ness, &c.,  and  by  the  selection  of  healthy 
individuals,  the  disease  may  be  averted. — 
Casper's  Wochenschrift.  x 

EESOLUTION  OF  THE  ISLINGTON  MEDICAL 
CONVERSATIONAL  SOCIETY  ON  THE  HO- 
MCEOPATHIC  IMPOSTURE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant.  This 
Society  mcludes  a  large  number  of  the 
practitioners  of  this  district,  and  all  those 
of  tlie  longest  standing  in  practice. 

*'  Resolved, — That  the  members  of  this 
Society,  seeing  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  is  imposed  upon  by  the  form  of 
quackery  called  Homoeopathy,  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  state  that  they  can  in  no  case 
sanction  such  imposture ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  repudiate  aU  connection  there- 
with, and,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
declare  such  practice  to  be  sliecr  ignorajice 
or  dishonesty,  and  therefore  dimgerous  to 
the  public  well-being.  And  further,  that 
the  members  of  this  Society  do  pledge 
themselves  that  they  will  not  knowingly 
meet  in  professional  consultation  any  per- 


son practising  that  delusion,  as  such  per- 
sons have  clearly  placed  themselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  legitimate  medical  science. 

"  iN^ATH.  Henry  Clifton,    • 
"  Hon.  Sec." 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  22. 


Births, 

Males 723 

Females..  658 


Deaths. 

Males 655 

Females..  577 

1132 


13S1       I 
Causes  of  Death. 

All  Cattses   

SpEciFiEn  Causes 

\.  Zymotic  (ox  Epidemic,  Endfimic, 
Contagious)  liigenses. . . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  \vi, — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 

2.  Brain,   Spinal   Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

5.  Lungs  and  orifans  of  Respiration 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c.  

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidnevs,  &c 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus, &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  .Skin 

11 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  A2;e 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 

li.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 


1132 
1122 


37 

123 
57 

256 
51 

8 


Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  im.portant  special  causes 


Smal!-pox 31 

Measles 19 

Scarlatina    45 

Hooping-cough 27 

Diarrhoea 21 

Cholera 0 

Typhus 62 

Dropsy 15 

Hydrocephalus 26 

Apoplexy 34 

Paralysis 16 


Convulsioiis 39 

Bronchitis   103 

Pneumonia 105 

Phthisis    135 

Lungs   12 

Teething 5 

.Stomach  5 

Liver 13 

Childbirth    '.     3 

Uterus 3 


Rkmauks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
140  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  47th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  29-77 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer"   35'1 

.Self-registering  do.''   ....Max.  CO    Min.  17" 
"  From  12  observations  daily.        •■  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  -01.  —  Sunn  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  3  o'clock. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  Speer's  comnumication  on  the  Stethoscope 
has  been  received,  and  will  be  inserted. 

Dr.  Thomas  Holland's  letter  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  publishers,  to  whom  it  should  have 
V)een  addressed. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  another 
paper  from  Dr.  Russell.  This  will  be  inserted 
on  an  early  occasion. 

The  King's  College  Hospital  Report  has  come  to 
hand,  hut,  with  several  papers  which  are  in 
ty|)e,  is  unnvoidablv  postponed. 

A  Medical  Student.— No  other  list  has  been  is- 
sued than  tliat  printed  in  our  No.  fur  Oct.  31. 

Mr.  Crouch's  case  of  Parturition  will  be  inserted. 
Corrigendum.  —  In   Mr.    Roper's   letter,   at 

page  824,  "rol.  2,  line  24  from  top,  for  "  mess," 

read  "  nip." 


HontiDn  i^ftrrrai  enmtL 
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®cfgluft(  CTommunifatfons. 

OK 

CLEFT    PALATE, 

TflTH   CASES   HT   riLrSTRATION   OF  ITS 
STJCCESSFTIL  TREATMENT. 

Br  George  Fbedbricz  Lane,  Esq. 
Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

{Read  before  (he  Abernethian  Society, 
Feb.  13,  1851). 

[Concluded  from  pai^e  924.] 

Feo51  the  earliest  period  wlieu  an  ope- 
ration for  uniting  cleft  palate  was  re- 
sorted to,  up  to  the   tiuae  when  Prof. 
Tergusson's   paper    was    published    in 
18-41,   but  little   improvement   of   this 
troublesome  affection    liad    been    sug- 
gested, beyond  various  collateral   inci- 
sions into  tlie  neighbouring  soft  parts, 
as  practised  by  Dieffenbach,  Boux,  and 
others,  for  tlie  purpose  of  preventing,  or 
relieving,  the  tension  of  the  flaps  which 
occurs  when  they  are  brouglit  together 
by  sutures.     In  that  pa])erlie  described 
an   entii'ely  new  method  of  operating, 
the  principle  of  which  Jiad  been  sug- 
gested to  his  mind   during   a    careful 
study  of  the  anatomy   and  pliysiology 
of  the  soft  palate,  both  in  its  natural 
and  in  its  cleft  condition.     From  these 
■   investigations  he  discovered   that  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  was 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
operation    of    staphyloraphy    as    pre- 
viously practised.      He  therefore  pro- 
posed   "that  the   surgeon  should,    on 
strictly  scientific  principles  of  myotomy, 
so  conduct  his  incisions  as  to  destroy 
all  motory  power  in  the  soft  palate,  for 
the  time  being,  and  thus  permit  tliat 
repose  of  the  stretched  velum  so  essen- 
tial to  a  hapjiy  result."=:= 

This  improvement  in  the  operation 
was  the  niore  necessary,  as  its  complete 
failure,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other, 
had  been  of  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
even  in  the  liands  of  skilful  men  ;  and, 
cousecpiently,  the  operation  was  fre- 
quently deciiued,  on  the  ground  of  its 
doubtfid  result  and  the  difhculty  of 
performing  it.  The  afflicted  applicant 
was  thus  comjiellcd  to  continue  in  the 
same  state,  unlit  lor  society,  and  unable 
to  swallow  his  daily  food  with  con)fort. 


*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  x.wiii. 
XLviii.— liJ^.S.     Dec.  5,  1851. 


The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  arrived  at  were  : — 

1.  Tliat  tlie  tlai)s  arc  drawn  uyiwards 
and  to  the  sides  when  the  levator  palati 
muscles  contract. 

2.  Tliat,  when  the  levator  palati  and 
palato-))haryngeus  act  strongly  toge- 
tlier,  the  llajis  arc  so  forcibly  drawn 
from  the  mesial  gap  tliat  thoy  cau 
scarcely  be  distinguislied  from  the  sides 
of  the  pharynx. 

'^.  That  tlie  parts  arc  forced  together 
when  the  superior  constrictor  contracts 
during  the  act  of  deglutition. 

4.  That  the  circumflexus-palati  pos- 
sesses but  a  feeble  action  over  the 
flaps. 

The  principle  of  this  operation  is  to 
divide  those  muscles  of  the  palate  which 
have  the  power  of  drawing  the  flaps 
from  each  other,  in  order  that  the  parts 
may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
the  joined  edges  of  the  cleft  may  not  be 
pulled  asunder  by  any  convulsive 
action  of  tliese  muscles  during  the  pro- 
cess of  union;  the  muscular  wounds 
healing  simultaneously  with  the  fissured 
velum.  The  course  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  obviously  a  right  one ; 
and,  were  the  same  system  pursued  in 
the  investigation  of  truth  in  all  in- 
stances, I  apprehend  more  satisfactory 
results  would  be  obtained.  The  direc- 
tion given  to  surgical  treatment  sug- 
gested by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiolog}'  of  the  parts 
concerned,  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
2irovements  of  modern  practice. 

In  considering  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  operations,  great  disadvan- 
tage is  experienced  in  our  being  unable 
to  call  in  correct  statistical  reports  of 
cases.  Such  reports  cannot  be  advan- 
tageously adduced  for  or  against  either 
proceeding,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
furnishing  an  accurate  account  as  to 
how  many  times  the  operation  of  sta- 
phyloraphy has  been  performed.  As 
regards  the  experience  of  the  eminent 
surgeons  of  this  metrojiolis,  who  have 
devoted  some  time  and  attention  to 
this  subject,  each  method  has  proved 
successful,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  their 
respective  hands. 

Cases  in  wliich  the  new  proceeding 
has  been  deemed  unadvisable  have  suc- 
ceeded under  the  old  operation.-  On  the 
other  hand,  cases  which  have  failed, 
more  than  once,  under  the  old  proceed- 


*  A  case  of  thi.s  kind  has  been  mentioned  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Savory. 
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ing,  have  succeeded  entirely  on  the  first  | 
trial  of  the  new  method.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Tuson's  case,  in 
•which  three  previous  operations  had 
failed,  and  Mr.  Bowman's  case,  in  which 
he  operated  first  according  to  the  old 
plan,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and  subse 
quently,  on  performing  Prof.  Fergus- 
son's  operation  on  the  same  patient, 
he  succeeded.* 

From  many  cases  that  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  presume  that  the  ope- 
ration for  cleft  palate,  as  usually  per- 
formed, is  frequently  imsuccessful,  and 
that  it  is  among  those  operations  in 
surgery  wliich  are  least  certain  in  their 
•results.  Its  vmfavourable  issue  is  not 
so  frequently  owing  to  an  unskilful 
performance  of  the  operation,  as  to  a 
non-appreciation  of  the  causes  usually 
interfering  with  the  healing  of  the  parts, 
and  the  consequent  iuability  of  the 
operator  to  effect  their  removal,  so  as  to 
place  the  flaps  in  a  favourable  position 
for  their  union  when  brought  together 
by  sutures.  I  apprehend  that  tlie 
principal  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
pared  margins  of  the  flaps,  when  thus 
approximated,  consists  in  the  involun- 
tary movements  of  the  parts  caused  by 
muscular  action  ;  and  that  this  is  some- 
times so  vigorous  as  materially  to  in- 
terfere with  bringing  them  together. 
That  this  muscular  resistance  is  not 
merely  hypothetical  tlie  opinions  of 
many  who  have  written  on  this  subject 
will  testify.  Sir  Phillip  Cranipton  re- 
marks : — 

"  Retraction  of  the  edges  of  the 
fissure,  effected  by  the  muscles  of  the 
palate,  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged."f 

Pancoast  observes,  speaking  of  the 
incisions  requisite : — 

"  To  divide  the  insertion  of  the  palate 
muscles,  so  as  to  prevent  their  strainiug 
the  sutured  edges  of  the  palate 
asunder.''! 

Warren  observes,  alluding  to  the 
flaps: — 

"  They  could  be  partially  drawn  out, 
though  with  great  rcsistance."§ 

Another  authority  states  : — 

"  From  the  involuntary  movement  of 
the  flaps  there  is  much  risk  of  failure." 

*  To  these  may  be  added  Mr.  Gay's  case,  to 
be  presently  related. 

t  Dublin  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  xxu.  p. 
134. 

$  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol. 
xxxii.  p.  71. 

§  New  England  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  1843. 


A  question  naturally  arises — What 
muscles  are  instrumental  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  resistance  to  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  flaps? 

Reforing  to  a  recent  work  upon 
Operative  Surgery,'*  we  find  the  cir- 
cumflexus-palati  has  a  greater  influence 
assigned  to  it,  in  this  respect,  than  the 
other  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  Judg- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  gi-eater  part 
of  this  muscle  has  a  fixed  bony  inser- 
tion, and  from  the  extremely  small 
effect  produced  upon  the  corresponding 
flap  by  pulUug  at  the  fleshy  belly  of 
tlie  muscle  in  dissected  specimens  oi 
cleft  palate,  we  should  draw  a  different 
conclusion ;  especially  when  we  observe 
the  opposite  condition  of  the  levator- 
palati  and  palato-pharyngeus,  and  the- 
altogether  different  effect  produced  upon 
the  flaps  by  the  sHghtest  traction  in  the 
axis  of  the  first  of  these  muscles  in 
similar  specimens.  The  levator-palati,. 
palato-pliaryngeus,  and  palato-glossus, 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  tension  alluded 
to,  but  more  especially  the  former; 
and,  in  proof  of  this  action,  if  any  fui*- 
ther  evidence  is  wanting,  I  may  advert 
to  the  negative  evidence  afforded  by  the 
complete  relaxation  of  the  flajis  on  the 
division  of  these  muscles,  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  resistance  by  the  incisions 
requisite  for  this  purpose,  which  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  afford  no  other 
reason  for  this  than  the  division  of  the 
muscles  themselves. 

Without  attributing  all  the  tension  in 
the  flaps,  caused  by  bringing  them 
together,  to  muscular  action,  because  the 
small  size  of  the  flaps  in  some  instances,, 
and  the  consequent  wideuess  of  the- 
cleft,  must  operate  materially  in  pro- 
ducing it,  in  particular  cases,  where  it  is- 
very  great,  yet  I  think  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  muscular  action  of  the 
parts  is  detrimental  to  their  union  :  and 
tliat,  if  this  can  be  removed  without 
jilacing  the  patient  in  a  more  unfavoiu-- 
able  position  than  he  occupied  before, 
as  regards  the  operation,  it  is  desirable 
to  do  so.  That  the  patient  is  in  a  more 
advantageous  state  for  the  healthy 
union  of  the  fissin-e,  I  will  endeavour  ta 
show  presently.  There  can  be  no  great 
ohjeotion  to  tlie  division  of  the  tensor 
]ia'lati,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  parts 
will  not  unite  readily  witliout,  and  in 
that  case  it  should  be  divided  at  the 

*  Operative  Surgery,  by  Frederic  C.  Skey, 
F.K.S. 
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jilace  most  convenient  to  restrain    its 
action. 

Kow  the  longitndinal  incision  through 
the  palate,  as  recoinineiulfd  by  1  )ieffen- 
Imcli,  is  an  application  of  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  that  is  practised  upon  the 
j)erineum,  and  other  parts,  in  cases  in 
wliich  the  tension  is  occasioned,  not  by 
the  muscles  acting  on  tlie  incised  parts, 
so  mucli  as  by  a  sti'ctching  of  thcni  in 
certain  movements  of  the  body,  or  re- 
sulting from  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
gap  to  be  tilled  up  by  simple  ajjproxi- 
niation  of  its  edges. 

In  the  case  of  cleft  palate,  it  ap])ears 
to  me  that  the  conditions  are  not  similar, 
and  that  the  incisions,  were  they  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  irrespective  of  the 
action  of  the  levator  palati,  would  be 
advantageously  made  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  velum  rather  than  the  lower, 
xm  account  of  the  elevation  of  tlie  flaps, 
accompanying  the  very  high  arch  of  the 
palate  in  such  cases. 

It  lias  been  urged  by  some,  who  still 
remain  attached  to  the  old  method,  that 
the  various  incisions  suggested  by 
Dietfenbach,  Pancoast,  and  others,  for 
relieving  the  tension  of  the  parts,  would 
include  considerable  portions  of  the 
muscles  in  question  :  but  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  these  incisions  are  not 
calculated  to  effect  this  2:>urpose,  from 
their  being  made  for  the  most  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in- 
stead of  across  them  :  the  only  muscle 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  divided  is  the 
tensor  palati,  and  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion of  that  muscle  being  situated 
Jiear  the  upper  surface  of  the  velum, 
■would  require  the  incision  to  extend 
through  the  soft  palate,  and  pass  into 
the  nose  in  order  to  ensure  its  divi- 
sion. 
_  Among  the  disadvantages  of  this  in- 
cision, as  compared  with'the  other,  did 
it  answer  the  puqiose  intended,  may  be 
enumerated  the  following ; — 

1.  The  larger  size  of  the  wounds. 

2.  The  severity  of  the  pain  occasioned 
by  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  parts 
incised,  and  consequent  excess  of  in- 
flannuation,  frequently  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  ensuing. 

5.  The  kind  of  wound,  which  is  al- 
anost  entirely  glandular,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  seat  of  unhealthy  in- 
flammation, when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  it,  than  a  muscular  wound. 

4.  The  initation  of  the  wounds  by 
the  necessary  amount  of  nourishment. 


5.  Their  near  proximity  to  the  cleft, 
where  it  is  desirable  that  the  healthy 
process  should  go  on  quietly. 

().  The  diliiculty  of  swallowing,  from 
tlie  greater  soreness  of  the  parts,  as  as- 
certained from  jiatients  themselves. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  want  of 
success  in  tlie  old  operation  generally; 
of  which,  numerous  instances,  were  it 
necessary,  might  be  adduced. 

On  the  other  liand,  in  Fergussou's 
operation,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
the  majority  of  these  objections  are  ab- 
sent. The  patient  can  take  nourish- 
ment with  comparative  ease ;  there  is 
less  pain  both  during  and  after  the 
operation ;  the  wounds  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  cleft,  and  consequently  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  union  of  the 
parts.  The  incisions  themselves  are  not 
so  much  in  the  way  of  irritation,  so  that 
the  patient  can  take  nutrient  fluids, 
from  the  first,  without  inconvenience  : 
besides  these,  as  a  result  of  the  different 
principle  of  the  ojieratiou,  the  flaps  are 
rendered  loose  and  flaccid,  being  for 
the  time  almost  completely  paralysed. 
The  operation  is  in  no  respect  more 
diflicult,  and  is  generally  attended  with 
less  bleeding. 

Since  Mr.  Fergusscn  first  made  known 
his  operation  to  the  profession,  in  a 
paper  i-ead  before  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Society  in  1844,  others  have  had 
opportunities  of  practising  it ;  and 
though  the  views  held  out  in  that  ela- 
borate and  valuable  papei'  have  been 
very  tardily  received,  yet,  unlike  many 
new  operative  proceedings,  it  has  met 
with  almost  invariable  success  in  th^ 
hands  of  all  who  have  put  it  in  practice. 
Mr.  Avery  has  informed  me  of  seven 
cases  in  which  he  has  operated  for 
fissure  im])licating  the  hard  palate,  as 
well  as  simple  fissure  of  the  velum,  all 
of  which  succeeded  perfectly.  A  detailed 
account  of  three  of  these  cases  is  con- 
tained in  the  Lancet,  Sept.  21,  1850. 

Of  the  20  cases  recorded  by  Messrs. 
Fergnsson  and  Aveiy,  20  were  success- 
ful. Some  of  these  were  very  unfavour- 
able, as  the  ordinary  o]ieration  had 
already  failed.  Of  the  three  failures, 
two  were  unfit  cases  for  any  operation ; 
in  one,  Dr.  Warren's  plan  of  separating 
the  tissues  from  the  hard  palate  was 
tried;  another  (a  case  of  Mr.  Shaw),  is 
stated  to  have  been  nnfavourablc  for 
any  operation  :  the  i'ailurc  of  the  third, 
^Ir.  Fergnsson  attributed  to  removing 
the  sutures  on  the  second  day,  the  flaps 
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ba"viDg  separated  during  the  subsequent 
night. 

The  fourth  case  iu  the  paper 
alkided  to  is  enough  of  itself,  one  would 
suppose,  to  place  this  operation  on  an 
equal  footing,  at  least,  with  the  older 
method :  the  patient  had  been  three 
times  ojierated  upon  by  'Sir.  Tusoai,  of 
the  ^liddlesex  Hospital,  but  without 
success ;  yet.  on  being  operated  on  by 
Prof  Fergusson,  the  union  was  perfect 
throughout,  "  with  the  excejition  of  a 
small  ajierture  iu  front,  a  little  larger 
than  might  admit  a  jirobe." 

There  are  some  important  points  in 
the  operation  which  may  be  here  alluded 
to.  Advantage  will  rcsidt  from  in- 
cluding a  good  portion  of  tlie  soft  parts 
in  the  sutures,  in  order  that  that  amount 
of  tightness  necessary  to  keep  the  edges 
of  the  fissure  iu  close  contact,  and  pre- 
clude the  intervention  of  mucus,  may 
not  produce  strangulation  of  the  parts. 
In  tying  the  sutures  by  means  of  a  loop 
of  one  end  slipped  down  on  the  other, 
in  cousequence  of  the  sudden  and  jerk- 
ing manner  iuwhich  it  sometimes  passes 
down,  there  is  much  diificulty  in  con- 
trolling the  tightness  to  which  it  is 
pulled  ;  hence,  the  more  simple  method 
is  often  preferable. 

Suflacieut  substance  should  be  pared 
oflf  the  margins  of  the  fissm-e  to 
expose  as  large  a  surface  as  con- 
venient for  union,  and  the  slip  re- 
moved from  each  flap  should  be  taken 
off  iu  one  continuous  piece,  so  that  no 
part  may  escape ;  and,  to  effect  this,  the 
knife  should  be  passed  through  from 
below,  at  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  margin;  and  commencing  at 
the  base  of  the  uvula,  it  should  bo 
carried  up  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  iu 
front  of  the  angle  of  the  cleft:  then, 
without  detaching  it  in  front,  the  re- 
maining part — viz.,  the  side  of  the 
uvula,  should  be  2iared  with  great  care; 
the  same  process  should  bo  repeated  on 
the  other  side,  after  which,  the  two 
may  be  separated  in  one  continuous 
piece  by  carrying  tlie  knife  round  in 
fi-ont,  or  each  side  may  be  detached 
separately. 

The  margins  should  be  pared  before 
any  incisions  to  divide  tlie  muscles  are 
made,  or  it  should  not  bo  done  till  the 
bleeding  from  these  is  arrested,  as  the 
blood  prevents  a  good  view  of  the 
edges  :  this  being  a  very  important  part 
of  the  operation. 

It  is  advisable  to  commence  tying  the 


sutures  at  the  part  approximated  with 
most  difficulty — viz.,  iu  front.  Au  ad- 
vantage of  introducing  both  stitches 
from  tiie  under  surface  of  the  velum  is, 
that  they  cau  be  placed  opposite  each 
other  with  much  greater  precision ;  but, 
in  carrying  the  sutures  from  one  side  to 
the  otlier,  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Avery 
has  an  advantage,  from  its  simplicity, 
and  not  requiring  any  knots :  a  single 
ligatiu'e  is  j^iassed  through  one  side,  by 
means  of  a  strong  cuiTed  needle,  with 
the  eye  near  the  point,  and  set  in  a 
handle ;  when  the  loop  is  visible  in  the 
cleft  it  is  seized  with  long  force])s;  the 
needle  is  withdrawn,  and  the  loop  pulled 
out  of  the  mouth;  one  end  is  now  drawn 
through,leaviuga  singleligature  through 
the  flap  :  a  finer  thread  is  now  passed 
through  the  opposite  side,  and  in  the 
same  way  is  seized,  and  the  needle  with-' 
di-awu,  leaving  the  loop:  the  end  of 
the  single  and  larger  thread  is  thea 
passed  through  the  loop,  which  being 
withdrawn  by  pulling  at  its  two  ends, 
carries  the  single  thread  through  the 
opposite  side,  and  is  read}'  for  tying. 

yiuce  as  favom'able  a  condition  for 
the  union  of  the  parts  as  possible  is 
desirable,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  especially  tbe  palato-pharyngeus, 
should  be  divided  in  all  instances,  as 
well  as  the  levator  palati. 

Great  care  is  required,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  close  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  cleft,  especially 
when  it  extends  into  the  hard  palate. 
This  will  be  best  attained,  after  the 
soft  parts  have  been  freely  separated 
from  the  bone  at  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  by 
division  of  the  upjser  part  of  each  flap, 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hai'd 
palate,  bj'  means  of  sharjvpointed  scis- 
sors curved  on  the  flat,  cutting  into  the 
nose.  By  this  means  part  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tensor  palati  is  cut  away, 
which,  together  with  the  dissection  of 
the  tissues  ft-om  the  hard  palate  for 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  cleft,  will 
produce  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
parts.  When,  owing  to  tlie  wideness  of 
the  cleft,  much  tension  is  occasioned 
near  the  liard  ])alate  by  bringing  the  sides 
together,  a  longitudinal  incision  might 
be  made  with  advantage  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  velum,  between  the  cleft 
and  tlie  alveolar  border;  but  confined  to 
tlic  s)iot  occupied  by  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion of  the  tensor  palati. 

In  conclusioji,  1  would  remark  that 
the  vascularity  of  the  soft  palate  is  so 
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great  that  no  appivhension  neu«l  be  en- 
tertained  tluit  th?  incisions  wliieh  have 
beeu  reeoiunieuded  wiJl  not  heal  ra- 
pidly, provided  tbe  health  of  the  indi- 
Tidutil  is  not  sutt'eriiij?  trom  Juiy  other 
cause,  aiul  in  such  a  ease  the  o|>eratiou 
should  be  defeiied. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  com- 
muuioated  to  tlte  Abemeth ian  Society 
of  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital,  four  other 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation, 
oocnn'ing  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gay, 
three  of  which  are  at  the  present  tin^e 
in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

Case  II. — Eliza  Smith,  aged  23,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  Oct.  14  of 
the  present  year,  having  come  fi-ora 
Ewell,  near  Dover.  This  patient  had 
previo\isly  undergone  an  operation,  and 
has  beeu  alluded  to  before. 

On  e.N.aniinatiou,  a  fissure  was  seen 
extending  through  the  velum,  and 
slightly  implicating  the  haail  palate. 
The  halves  of  the  palate  were  perfectly 
sound,  nearly  nine  months  having 
elapsed  since  the  former  operation  was 
performed  ;  and  tlie  tissues  did  not  ap- 
}iear  to  have  undergone  much  change 
by  having  been  already  operated  upon. 
Her  general  health  was  good;  tind,  in 
order  tiiat  she  might  be  in  a  favourable 
condition  in  this  respect,  the  operation 
was  peribnned  at  once.  Accordingly, 
on  the  leth.  the  weather  being  fine,  Mr. 
Gay  proceeded  to  operate  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Messrs.  Avery,  Dempsey,  Jack- 
son, and  Davenport. 

The  levator  )»alati  of  each  side  was 
first  divided,  afterwards  the  posterior 
pdllai"  of  tlie  fauces,  and  then,  to  a  slight 
extent,  the  anterior  pillar  of  one  side. 
By  section  .of  these  muscles  tlie  jialatal 
movements  wei-e  tolerably  conti^olled, 
and  the  flaps  were  rendered  loose.  The 
edges  of  the  cleft  were  now  freely  pai"ed, 
and  the  soft  paits  detached  fi-om  the 
under  surface  of  the  hard  palate  for 
about  three  or  four  lines  forwards  on 
each  side.  The  edges  were  bronght 
together  by  four  sutures,  the  parts 
about  the  anterior  sutme  being  rather 
tense.  After  division  of  the  levator 
palati  some  relaxation  of  the  parts  took 
place,  but  it  was  most  conusiderable  after 
the  palato-phaiyngei  were  divided.  A 
little  bleeding  occurred,  but  was 
readily  arrested  by  iced  water.  The* 
ojieratioii  occupied  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  patient  was  after- 
wai'ds  kept  in  bed  and  not  allowed  to 


speak.  Nouiisbing  floids  ivere  given 
in  small  quantities  and  often,  the  fluid 
being  carried  to  the  back  part  of  the 
pliaryn.K  in  a  sjwoii. 

On  the  19th  slight  snppmation  had 
commenced;  the  edges  of  the  flaps  hatl 
remained  in  close  contact,  except  in 
front  of  the  anterior  stitch  ;  s];e  com- 
l)laiued  of  smarting  pain  and  the  dis- 
agi^eeable  odour  iuising  from  the  palate; 
there  was  no  imduc  inilammation  of 
the  parts  or  constitutional  distnrbauce. 

21st.  —  Posterior  suture  removed  ; 
parts  keep  in  good  apposition. 

22d. — Next  sutmx'  removed. 

2;5d. — The  two  remaining  sutures 
taken  out. 

24th.  —  She  has  commenced  eating 
solid  food  ;  a  small  quantity  of  matter 
exudes  from  the  unclosed  part,  which  is 
immediately  behind  the  hard  palate, 
and  alx)ut  the  size  of  a  quill ;  tlie  rest 
of  the  palate  remains  united. 

olst. — The  part  which  was  found  not 
to  have  united  is  gi-adually  closing 
without  any  application. 

Nov.  20th. — The  opening  will  but 
admit  a  probe,  and  is  healing  up. 

Case  III. — Mary  Biyau,  set.  21  years. 
This  patient  originally  had  a  fissure  of 
both  hard  and  soft  palate,  extending 
through  the  alveolar  margin,  and  com- 
plicated with  liare-lip  and  considerable 
projection  forwards  of  that  portion  of 
the  upper  jaw  bearing  the  front  teeth. 
Mr.  Gay  operated  on  the  hare  lip  several 
months  ago ;  and  the  patient  was  ad- 
mitted, Oct.  8th,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  remedy  the  defect  in  the 
bony  structures,  preparatorj-  to  uniting 
tlie  cleft  in  the  soft  palate.  It  was  ob- 
served that,  as  usual,  the  fissure  in  the 
hard  palate  was  to  the  left  of  the  mesial 
line,  leaving  the  septum  nasi  attached 
inferiorly  to  the  right  margin  of  the 
cleft.  The  projecting  portions  of  alve- 
olar border  were  broken  down,  after 
being  partially  sawn  through  from  the 
ii}side,  and  the  teeth  brought  into  con- 
tact by  these  means  were  carefully 
bouud  together  with  silver  wire.  Tliree 
weeks  afterwards  the  septum  nasi  was 
severed  above,  by  means  of  small  an- 
gular bone  forceps,  and  then  pulled 
down  across  the  fissure  by  a  curved 
hook,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
opposite  side,  to  which  it  was  united  by 
strong  suture.  The  case  is  going  on 
well,  and  the  soft  palate,  the  two  halves 
of  which  come  together  easDy  at  their 
posterior  part  during  deglutition,  will 
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te  opei'ated  upon  as  soon  as  the  union 
of  the  other  parts  has  become  quite 
firm. 

The  condition  of  the  fissure  in  this 
case,  and  the  relation  it  held  to  the 
septum  nasi,  is  the  same  as  in  the  dis- 
section of  tbe  child's  palate  before 
alluded  to;  and  probably  it  will  he 
found  in  similar  cases  that  the  situation 
of  the  septum  nasi  is  such,  that  a  suffi- 
ciency of  substance  may  be  fovxnd  here 
to  close  the  fissure  in  its  neiglibourhood. 
The  fact  of  complete  fissiu-e  of  the  hard 
palate  never  occurring  in  the  mesial 
line,  unless  there  is  double  hare-lip  and 
fissure  of  the  alveolar  arch,  is  remark- 
able; and  it  is  attributed  by  M.  Petre- 
quin*  to  the  circumstance,  that  origi- 
nally the  intermaxillary  bone  inter- 
Tenes  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  causes  the  fissure  ante- 
rior to  the  palate  bones  to  pass  to  either 
side — most  frequently  to  the  left. 

Case  IV.— Wm.  Wortley,  fet.  23 
years,  of  light  complexion,  dark  hair, 
by  trade  a  tailor,  was  admitted  into  the 
Koyal  Free  Hospital  Nov.  17th,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gay.  He  was  suffering 
from  gonorrhoea,  but  in  other  respects 
appeared  in  good  health.  He  entered 
the  hospital  with  the  view  of  having 
"  something  done  for  his  throat,"  which 
was  the  source  of  inconvenience  to  him, 
and  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
fissured  as  far  forwards  as  to  involve 
:|th  of  an  inch  of  the  hard  palate ;  the 
anterior  diameter  of  the  fissure  close  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate 
wasfthofan  inch,  and  the  posterior 
diameter  between  the  halves  of  the 
uvula  was  1  inch  and  f  th ;  the  whole 
length  of  the  fissure  being  1  inch  and 
■fth  :  these  measurements  were  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  a  bent  probe.  On 
ii-ritating  the  flaps  they  were  suddenly 
drawn  upwards  and  apart;  during 
in'iitation  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  the  sides  were  appro.Kimatcd, 
but  met  together  only  at  the  posterior 
part. 

His  speech  was  better  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  persons  affected  with 
this  deformity,  and  he  stated  that  by 
drinking  slowly  he  rarely  found  any  of 
the  fluid  pass  into  his  nose.  There 
existed  an  additional  complication  of 
Lare-lip  on  the  left  side,  with  ilattcning 
and  dejiression  of  the  left  ala  nasi ;  the 
hare-lij)  had  been  imited  twelve  yiiars, 
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but  the  altered  position  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose  had  not  been  restored.  On  ex- 
amining the  upper  jaw,  an  in-egularity 
was  observed  coiTesponding  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  left  lateral  incisor 
and  the  canine  teeth.  He  was  ordered 
sulphate  of  zinc  injection,  and  two  of 
the  aperient  pills  of  the  hospital. 

Nov.  ISth,  at  2  p.m.,  Mr.  Gay 
operated,  Messrs.  Wakley,  Avery,  Wal- 
ton, and  others  being  present.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  muscles  was  made  as  before 
described  ;  but  the  muscular  resistance 
of  the  flaps  being  great,  the  incisions 
above  the  soft  palate  were  made  more 
freely  than  usual,  so  that  the  flaps  hung 
down  and  nearly  touched  ;  considerable 
bleeding  followed  this,  but  it  was  con- 
trolled by  means  of  iced  water.  The 
tissues  were  then  separated  fi-om  the 
palate  bones  around  the  front  of  the 
cleft,  and  the  margins  of  the  flaps  were 
jiared ;  six  sutures  were  a])plied,  and  in 
tying  them  the  knots  were  placed  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  fissure.  The 
operation  was  extended  over  a  period  of 
an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  the 
patient  submitted  to  it  with  remarkable 
determination. 

10  P.M. — Skin  hot,  pulse  88.  Com- 
plains of  thirst  and  soreness  about  the 
throat;  the  slightest  movement  of  any 
muscles  of  the  pharynx  appears  to  give 
him  great  pain.  A  pad  of  lint  was 
placed  underneath  the  lower  jaw,  and 
held  by  means  of  a  few  turns  of  a 
bandage  round  the  head,  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  parts  at  rest,  as  employed 
by  Paucoast.  Being  unable  to  swallow, 
an  enema  of  gruel  with  two  drachms  of 
laudanum  was  given. 

liJth. — Slept  part  of  the  night.  Skin 
cool  and  moist ;  tongue  slightly  furred; 
pulse  88,  small ;  finds  advantage  from 
the  bandage.  A  clot  lias  formed 
over  the  wound.  Being  still  luiable  to 
swallow  without  great  pain,  he  was 
ordered  beef-tea  injections,  containing 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  to  take  a  little 
gruel. 

10  P.M.— Skin  hot;  pulse  90,  full  and 
soft;  head  hot;  sutured  edges  slightly 
grey  at  posterior  part.  He  com])lains  of 
soreness  of  throat  and  inability  to 
swallow.  A  drachm  of  laudanum  was 
given  by  the  bowel. 

20th. — Passed  a  tolerable  night. 
Tongue  moist,  and  coated  with  a  white 
fur ;  pulse  92,  small ;  breath  foetid  ; 
bandage  removed. 

21st. — The  posterior  suture  has  given 
wav,  leavinff  the  uvula  ununited :  there 
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is  much  less  soreness  of  throat,  and  lie 
can  swallow  witliout  iiiucli  troubli' ; 
there  is  slight  sujtiiuratioii  apjuiront 
about  the  hgatures,  without  much  iu- 
flanunation,  and  the  halves  of  the  uvula 
have  au  ash-grey  colour,  hut  do  not 
appear  to  be  ulcerating.  To  take  strong 
soup  and  rice  milk. 

22ud. — Was  allowed  to  sit  up  a  little 
yesterday.  Countenance  pale ;  pulse 
soft ;  skin  cool ;  bowels  open;  a  small 
portion,  between  the  second  and  third 
sutures  from  the  front  of  tlie  velum,  is 
sloughing.  Complains  of  pain  in  liis 
left  ear.  The  ])arts  to  be  lightly  touched 
witii  lotion  composed  of  Tiiict.  ^lyrrhfe 
5ti.,  Dec.  Cinchoufe  5\i-  To  take  Acid. 
Sulph.  Dil.  TI1.XV.,  I'inct.  Cinch.  5,]., 
Decoct.  Cinchonse  5].,  three  times  a  day, 
and  good  diet. 

25th. — Ligatures  removed ;  no  ulcera- 
tion; a  considei-able  portion  has 
united,  but  there  is  au  oval  opening 
towai"ds  tiie  front  which  would  admit  a 
horse-beau.  He  can  take  food  without 
difficulty. 

2'.)th. — All  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided. He  can  swallow  easily;  the 
edges  of  the  opening  are  healthy,  are 
covered  by  granulations,  and  afford 
evidence  of  a  tendency  to  close  it. 

^Ir.  Gay  has  informed  me  of  another 
case  which  has  occurred  in  his  private 
practice. 

Case  V. — Miss  R.,  aged  24,  with  a 
congenital  fissure  of  the  soft  palate, 
came  from  Manhester  to  consult  Mr. 
Gay,  and  finally  arranged  to  have 
the  operation  performed.  The  cleft  did 
not  extend  into  the  hard  palate ;  the 
halves  of  the  uvula  came  together  dur- 
ing deglutition.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed Oct.  5th,  and  the  levator  palati, 
palato-pharyngeus,  and  palato-glossus 
of  each  side  were  divided  Four  sutures 
were  employed,  and  the  cleft  was  by 
these  means  brought  fairly  together. 
The  inflammation  was  at  first  rather 
considerable,  but  did  not  impede  the 
imion  of  the  parts.  In  this  case,  as 
commonly  happens,  all  the  fissure  united 
except  a  small  portion  next  the  hard 
palate,  wliere  the  flaps  do  not  appear 
to  be  adei^uately  relieved  by  the  muscular 
section:  tliis  ordinai-ily  closes  afterwards 
by  gi-anulations,  and  in  this  instance 
has  gradually  filled  up. 

Royal  Free  Hospital, 
Nov.  29th  1851. 
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Part  II, 

An  abstract   of  the  last  paper   on  this 

subject. 
Is  my  last  paper  on  hnprovi ng  the 
condition  of  the  insane,  published  in  the 
^Iedicai.  Gazettk,  October  31,  1851, 
I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  a  very  much  increased 
inspection  of  private  asylums  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  I  stated  my 
belief,  that  a  thorough  and  sufficient 
inspection  was  the  only  antidote  to  the 
evils  to  which  the  system  of  private 
asylums  is  of  necessity  and  constitu- 
tionally prone;  that  this  inspection 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  made  by  a 
board  experienced  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
insane,  their  paradoxical  peculiarities, 
and  real  needs  ;  that  the  present  inspec- 
tion, occurring  only  once  in  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  months,  was  utterly 
insufficient  to  do  justice  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  confinement  of  a  pa- 
tient, whether  the  patient  himself,  the 
medical  officers  and  superintendents, 
or  the  Commissioners  ;  and  that  an. 
inspection  once  in  three  weeks  or  once 
a  month  would  not  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  anything  a2:)proaching  to  a 
thorough  supervision  and  acquaintance 
with  the  wants  and  habitudes  of  the 
patients.  I  supported  these  views  in 
detail  by  an  endeavour  to  describe  the 
sort  of  iiaspection  which  the  public  ap- 
pear to  require  of  the  commission, 
stating  that  a  general  one,  such  as 
might  suit  large  bodies  of  sane  men, 
or  de])artments  where  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  superior  and  inferior 
officers  placed  over  these  bodies  were 
the  same,  as  in  the  command  of  troops, 
tlie  supervision  of  public  schools,  public 
jails,  or  even  public  lunatic  asylums — 
would  not  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
private  lunatic  asylums;  because  the 
patients,  or  body  acted  upon,  was  un- 
able, from  infirmity,  to  speak  for  itself; 
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and,  second,  the  subaltern  officers  {i.  e. 
proprietors,  superintendents,  &c.)  had 
a  distinct  and  opposing  interest  to  the 
superior  officers  (i.  e.  Commissioners) — 
namely,  private  gain  proportioned  ac- 
cordincf  to  the  length  of  residence  of 
the  patients. 

These  positions  I  supported  by  the 
practical  experience  of  many  years, 
giving  instances  to  sliow  that  rare  visita- 
tion was  a  cause  of  distress  most  in- 
jurious to  the  hope  of  a  patient's  re- 
covery, inasmuch  as  it  puts  off  from 
day  to  day  the  much-desired  appeal  to 
a  disinterested  tridunal;  was  a  cause 
of  anxiety  most  annoying  to  any  sen- 
sitive and  conscientious  proprietor  or 
superintendent,  inasmucli  as  it  deprived 
him  of  a  veiy  valuable  and  necessary 
referee  in  all  matters  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty ;  was  a  means  of  necessitating  an 
inaccurate  and  superficial  judgment  on 
tfee  part  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
caused  their  opinion  to  have  less  im- 
portance than  it  onght  to  have  ;  and  I 
concluded  with  an  earnest  request  that 
those  in  authority  sliould  enable  the 
medical  attendant  to  follow  liis  pecidiar 
calling  of  tending  on  the  sick,  and  that 
Le  should  not  have  liis  attention  drawn 
off  so  unavoidably  to  the  civil  and  legal 
position  towards  his  patient  as  his 
present  responsibilities  necessitated. 

The  question,  however,  is  full  of  im- 
portant matter,  to  which  J  have  not 
alluded.  I  will  therefore  trouble  my 
reader  with  a  few  more  statements  be- 
fore I  conclude  my  observations  on  this 
subject. 

Frequent  visitation  will  afford  a  reference 
to  a  disinterested  tribunal  a  short  time 
after  a  patienV s first  confinement. 
Amongst  other  benefits  of  a  visitation 
occurring  every  three  weeks  or  every 
month,  the  fact  that  a  patient  would 
thvis  enjoy  access  to  a  tiibunal  biassed 
rather  in  his  favour  than  the  contrary, 
a  veiy  short  time  after  his  consignment 
to  an  asylum,  is  perhaps  the  most  ira- 
poitant  of  all.  For  it  must  be  generally 
acknowledged  tlint,  in  a  well  conducted 
house,  a  patient  suffers  more  on  account 
of  his  loss  of  liberty,  the  op]>osition  to 
his  will,  and  the  friendlessness  of  his 
position,  at  the  commencement  than  at 
any  future  period  of  his  confinement. 
I  oould  bring  tonvard  many  instances 
of  this ;  but  these  would  be  useless 
and  tedious  when  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter  is  bo  apparent. 


For  what  is  the  state  of  affairs? 
When  the  patient  first  arrives  he  knows 
nothing,  probably,  of  tlie  character  of 
the  house,  and  of  its  superintendents; 
he  comes  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
with  every  association  and  instinctive 
feeling  prejudiced  against  them  In 
former  times  he  has  shared  very  pro- 
bably in  the  national  horror  against  a 
mad-house;  it  may  be  that  insanity 
inherent  in  the  family  has  increased 
this  dread.  He  may  have  seen  one, 
as  it  were,  in  the  distance  all  his  life; 
and,  when  he  has  tliought  upon  it,  he 
has  clung  to  his  home  the  more  ten- 
derly, his  hearth  has  appeared  to  glow 
the  more  brightly,  and  his  family  to  be 
more  beloved  than  ever ;  while  the  dim 
dread  that  by  fell  disease  he  might  be 
deprived  of  all  these  may  have  often 
cast  an  ominous  cloud  across  his  mind. 
But  now  what  has  suddenly  happened? 
Where  is  that  which  was  a  dim  vision— 
that  which  was  wont  to  hang  so  lurid 
in  the  distant  horizon  of  his  life?  It 
is  a  reality !  it  is  upon  him !  sitting 
like  an  incubus,  oppressing  him  in  a 
most  palpable  form  !  And  superadded 
to  the  already  ovenvhelming  thought 
that  he  is  mad — that  he  is  in  a  lunatic 
asylum — he  finds  that  those  he  has  the 
most  loved  and  tnisted  have  been  the 
instruments,  though  the  most  unwilling 
instruments,  of  his  consignment.  It  is 
of  no  avail  now  to  argue  that  they  did  it 
for  the  best ;  for,  though  some  few  may 
appreciate  and  believe  it,  the  senses  of 
most  patients  convince  them  in  a  con- 
ti'ary  direction  ;  and,  not  knowing  that 
their  senses  are  erring,  they  do  veiy 
naturally  argue,  "  you  cannot  persuade 
me  out  of  my  senses."  All  this  is  bad 
enough ;  but  we  must  remember  that  aU 
this  is  superadded  to  the  burden  which 
sent  the  patient  mad.  How  terrible  the 
strain  must  be !  Such  considerations 
as  these  are  the  arguments  which  rightly 
counterbalance  the  advantages  of  lunatic 
a.sylums,  and  whi^-h  make  it  so  very 
important  to  try  more  lenient  measures 
before  they  are  had  recourse  to.  What 
must  be  the  state  of  mind  of  many 
a  patient  so  circumstanced,  before  con- 
tinued kindness  and  sympathj^  on  the 
part  of  those  about  him  have  disarmed 
ins  suspicions  and  anxieties  ?  He  would 
]n-obal)ly  laugh  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
if  you  told  him  of  the  humanity  and 
philanthropy  of  ])roprictors ;  for  he  is 
not  only  violently  prejudiced  against 
them,  but  he  knows  also  that,   when 
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any  matter  becomes  a  regular  business, 
iiearts  aro  prone  to  gi-ow  tough,  and 
toudernoss  is  wont  to  be  esteemed 
poetry. 

Now  I  would  say  most  distinctly  that, 
at  this  sad  corumencemcut  especiiilly, 
a  visit  from  kind  and  iutolligent  Com- 
missiouers  may  prove  invaluable.  The 
assuraiict'.  oouvcyed  by  the  sense?  that 
they  will  watch  over  and  constantly 
visit  him  may  often  bo  of  incalculable 
comfort  to  a  jtationt.  And  the  morbid 
suspicions  entertained  against  those 
concerned  in  his  detention  may  be  often 
thus  cut  short. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  by  no  means  imagine  that  all  this 
good  would  be  gained  for  all,  or  even 
for  the  generality;  for  I  well  know  that 
the  suspiciousness  of  the  insane  is  too 
often  beyond  all  reason  and  argument, 
even  amongst  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  many  external  truths, 
and  who  appear  to  be  but  pai'tially 
insane  ;  while  to  imagine  that  any 
moral  means  can  reach  the  complete 
maniac — that  any  abstract- reasoning 
can  apply  to  him  whose  attention  is 
wholly  fixed  upon  the  creations  of  his 
phrensied  imagination — would  of  course 
be  simply  absurd.  But  be  the  number 
small  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  ha-s-ing  a  disinterested 
referee,  the  intensity  of  their  need  makes 
np  for  their  numerical  deficiency. 

I  hope  that,  in  speaking  thus  of  the 
comfort  derivable  fi'om  the  early  pre- 
sence of  a  visitor,  I  by  tliis  means 
should  not  appear  to  make  little  of 
what  on  the  pait  of  the  medical  and 
other  attendants  on  the  insane,  a  kindly 
tone,  a  sympathising  glance  (that  page 
of  nature  more  full  of  meaning  than 
volumes),  a  delicate  expression  of  feel- 
ing, and  cheerful  expression  of  hope 
can  do  ;  for  these  things  will  do  much 
and  act  electrically  on  those  who  are 
keen  to  appreciate  kindness,  and  can  by 
instinct  divide  the  real  from  the  as- 
sumed. 

But  after  a  few  weeks,  the  visit  of 
the  Commissioners,  though  still  most 
important,  cannot  efi'ect  so  much  ;  for  by 
this  time  the  superintendent,  the  medi 
cal  advisers,  and  others,  have  had  good 
opportunity  to  show  their  genuine  good 
will,  if  they  possess  it;  and  the  patient 
may  have  learnt  to  trust  in  the  just 
deading  of  those  about  him.  He  may 
very  probably  still  think  them  in  error, 
,  tut  the  state  of  inind  which  supposes 


misconception,  and  that  which  suspects 
cnu'lty  and  a  wish  to  make  gain  out  of 
his  sull'erings,  are  veiy  difl'erent.  J'a- 
tients  will  often  say,  after  some  ac- 
quaintance, "I  believe  you  mean  ri:2;htly; 
I  do  not  accuse  you  of  want  of  good 
intention  ;  you  arc  only  all  of  you  the 
victims  of  misconception."  Some  even 
will  say,  when  they  tell  you  of  their 
pliantasms  and  other  delusions,  "  I 
know  all  this  must  appear  madness  to 
you,  for  you  are  not  initiated  as  1  am ;" 
but  the  state  of  mind  accompanying 
such  remarks  is  anything  but  hostile, 
or  calculated  to  be  so  injurious  to  a 
patient,  as  tliat  which  sus2')ects  common 
honesty  of  purjiose. 

An  early  visitation  after  the  admis- 
sion of  a  patient  is  moreover  of  peculiar 
advantage  to  all  concerned  in  his  de- 
tention. For  at  this  time  many  such 
anxious  matters  as  the  following  press, 
and  peculiarly  require  a  disinterested 
referee.  Thus  it  may  be  desirable  that 
a  patient  sliould  not  see  his  friends  for 
two  or  tln-ee  weeks  at  least.  Objections 
raised  on  this  account  instantly  excite 
tlio  suspicions  of  the  patient,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  friends  may  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  propriety  of  this  decision. 
At  such  time  as  this  some  disinterested 
third  party — some  fair  and  good  judge 
who  might  support  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  proprietor  —  would  be  most 
useful.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
an  hypothesis  is  often  verified,  for  the 
friends  of  patients  are  generally  full  of 
reliance  on  the  opinion  given  to  them  ; 
but  still  such  a  difiiculty  as  this  may 
and  is  more  likely  to  occm-  during  the 
first  weeks,  while  the  supei'intendent 
and  friends  are  strangers,  than  when 
they  become  acquainted  with  one 
another. 

Commissioners,  moreover,  thus  fre- 
quently visiting,  could  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  opening  letters,  &c.,  upon 
themselves  ;  a  task  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  any  one  of  refined  feelings,  if  he 
is  not  a  perfectly  disinterested  party, 
and  yet  very  often  necessaiy  for  the 
safety  and  good  of  the  patient,  and  that 
especially  during  the  eai'ly  stages  of  his 
residence. 

All  the  questions  which  arise  between 
a  superintendent  and  a  patient  are  pe- 
culiarly felt  at  first  residence  in  a  well 
conducted  house.  Among  others,  ques- 
tions of  the  degi-ee  of  liberty  admissi- 
ble, of  the  degree  of  restraint  neces- 
sary, of  the  prospect  of  release,  of  the 
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meauiug  of  what  appears  to  be  a  mys- 
terious circumstance  in  the  matter  of 
the  patient's  confinement,  &c.  A  ques- 
tion, for  instunce,  will  often  arise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  patient's  con- 
finement, as  to  the  propriety  of  telling 
liiui  who  were  parties  to  his  admission 
into  tlie  asylum,  what  relative  gave 
the  order,  wiiat  medical  men  certified 
to  his  insanity  and  fitness  for  confine- 
ment. Such  a  question  as  this,  to  a 
fair-judging  medical  man,  is  often  full 
of  anxiety.  I  freely  gi-ant  that  it  is 
easy  enough  to  say,  "  1  cannot  tell  you, 
I  should  transgress  the  bounds  of  my 
position  if  I  did,"  or  to  answer  in  some 
other  trite,  though  not  the  less  irritating 
form.  I  grant,  moreover,  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  explain  the  wliole  truth  in  this 
matter.  1  grant  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  t!-ying  points  of  a  medical  adviser's 
judgment,  and  a  responsibility  which 
he  must  take  upon  liimself,  to  settle  whe- 
ther the  explanation  that  a  patient's  im- 
mediate family  were  the  instruments  of 
bis  detention  would  assure  and  comfort, 
or  annoy  and  exasperate  him ;  but  still  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  have  the 
judgment  arrived  at  strengthened  by 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  third  party, 
and  its  truth  attested  by  an  unbiassed 
supporter. 

An    additional    reason    urging    us    to 
adopt   every  measure  which  is   calcu- 
lated to   allay  all  reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion  in  our  conduct  towards 
the    insane,    is    the  fact  that  morbid 
suspiciousness  forms  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  insane. 
In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  an 
early  visitation  as  a  comfort  to  a  patient 
after  his  admission   to  an   asylum,   I 
Lave  often  referred  to  the  morbid  suspi- 
ciousness of  the  insane.     I  hoi)C  I  may 
not  aopear  tedious  if  I  dwell  upon  the 
matter  a  little ;  for  it  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  insane  who 
are  the  victims  peculiarly  of  this  mental 
imperfection  should  be  thrown  amongst 
circumstances     which    peculiarly,      and 
would,   under     ordinary    circumstances, 
excite  suspicion. 

Tije  extent  to  which  litis  morbid 
suspiciousness  exists,  may  not  be  fully 
known  to  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. This  consideration,  and  the  fact 
hat  it  so  fviKjUoutly  lies  at  tl\e  root  of 
nsane  phenomena,  induce  me  to  dwell 


Upon  this  subject.  Men  generally  ima- 
gine that  definite  delusions  constitute  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  an  insane 
mind.  These  are  no  doubt  the  fully  de- 
veloped products  of  a  morbid  mind,  and 
when  they  exist  to  any  extravagant  ex- 
tent* we  can  no  lunger  doubt  as  to  the 
insanity  of  those  who  exhibit  them. 
On  this  i^oint  all  reasonable  persons 
will  agi'ee.  But  in  proportion  as  these 
delusions  are  definite  and  urgent,  may 
the  sufferer  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  moral  influence. 

There  are,  however,  periods  which  we 
must  believe  to  be  stages  of  an  unsound 
mind,  which  comparatively  escape  the 
notice  of  superficial  observers.  To  these, 
I  would  draw  especial  attention.  It  may 
be  observed  that  in  many  cases,  long 
before  definite  delusions  occur,  and  pro- 
bably for  some  time  after  they  have 
disappeared,  there  lurks  a  peculiar 
condition  of  mind,  which  is  cliiefly 
characterised  by  the  morbid  suspicious- 
ness above  alluded  to,  and  the  genuine 
results  of  this  suspiciousness,  namely, 
extravagant  conduct.  We  are,  I  be- 
lieve, justified  in  thinking  that  this 
condition  acts  frequently  as  a  substra- 
tum to  distinct  delusions,  and  that  it 
has,  as  it  were,  a  wider  basis  over  the 
mind  than  the  delusions;  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  more  persistent,  be- 
ginning earlier  and  fading  away  later 
Delusions,  moreover,  seem  to  grow  out 
of  this  state.  But  this  state  also  appears 
to  be  more  subject  to  moral  influence 
than  the  fully  developed  stage  of  delu- 
sions. To  use  the  words  of  metaphor, 
it  would  seem  that  that  convulsion 
which  is  shaking  the  soil  wiiich  has 
hitherto  borne  the  good  fruit  of  a  sound 
mind  has  not  at  this  stage  completed 
its  work,  and  that  the  new  soil  produc- 
ing the  evil  fruits  of  delusions  is  not 
yet  formed ;  that,  therefore,  means  which 
may  be  available  for  good  during  the 
earlier  stage,  become  useless  at  a  later 
period.  This  state,  so  characterised  by 
suspicion  and  consequent  changes  in 
conduct,  may  be  esteemed  to  be  a  state 

*  I  say  e.xtravagant  extent,  bec.iuse  it  is  little 
known  how  fref|iient  ilclusions  of  less  activity 
uie.  It  is  little  known  what  \inreasoiial)le  views 
on  nianv  subjects  many  who  are  considered 
sane  hold.  The  delusions  are  comparatively 
harndess,  they  lead  to  no  evert  aet,  and  bear 
probably,  if  they  are  exhibited,  only  the  appear- 
ance o;  What  are  termed  eccentricities;  And  to 
be  fastidious,  all  in  a  certain  sense  «lio  do 
not  exercise  a  sound  juilu'nient,  ami  who  ffive 
undue  importance  to  any  matter,  may  be  said  to 
be  deluded.   This,  however,  is  hypercritical. 
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when  a  vaguo  general  (lolnsioii  or  un- 
certainty about  everything  is  hovering 
over  the  mind,  and  when  all  tl>o  or- 
dinary hounds  and  hulwarks  of  a 
vigorous  mind  are  fading  away,  hut  arc 
not  wiiolly  gone.  How  very  important, 
then,  it  is,  for  this  stage  imrticularly, 
that  measures  should  he  adopted  whicli 
would  allay  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
suspicion.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
careful  on  this  matter,  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  fostering  and  giving  rea- 
sonable cause  for  suspicion. 

An  increased  inspection  might  he  the 
means  of  giving  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
asylums. 

Before  I  conclude  the  enumeration 
of  advantages  likely  to  arise  out  of 
an  increased  inspection  of  asylums, 
I  would  briefly  allude  to  one  indi- 
rect though  not  less  important  benetit 
which  might  arise  therefrom.  It  is 
this — namely,  that  the  increase  of  the 
Board  required  for  this  increased  in- 
spection might  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  aid  in  stopping  the  degra- 
dation to  which  our  profession  may  be 
exposed  by  any  persons  connected  with 
private  lunatic  asylums  who  may  have 
recourse  to  conduct  unbecoming  their 
profession  and  position  as  gentlemen, 
as  the  best  means  of  establishing  their 
position.  For  with  an  increased  staff 
at  their  disposal,  is  it  not  possible  for 
the  Commissioners  to  publish  reports  as 
to  the  state  of  many  matters  of  detail  in 
the  various  asylums  under  their  charge, 
from  which  the  friends  of  patients  iu 
search  of  respectable  and  good  asy- 
lums might  obtain  satisfactory  infoi'- 
mation?  As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  a  great  desideratum  on  this 
head.  Frie»ds  of  patients  have  but 
little  means  of  obtaining  advice,  and 
are  too  often  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  conduct  just  alluded  to.  In 
some  cases,  they  may  take  the  opi- 
nion of  their  ordinary  medical  ad- 
viser ;  and,  if  he  be  a  respectable  man, 
it  is  probably  the  best  course  at  their 
disposal ;  but  even  he  is  little  able  to 
know  the  compai-ative  merits  of  asy- 
lums, even  if  his  mind  is  unbiassed. 
The  only  body  who  can  know  anything 
of  their  comparative  worth  are  the 
Commissioners  tliemselves :  they  only 
have  access  to  all  asylums,  and  they,  in 
consequence,  can  be  tlie  only  satisfac- 
tory informants  to  friends  wishing  for 
the  best  advice.      There  certainly  are 


great  difficulties  in  connection  with  iliis 
matter,  and  the  Conuuissioners  might 
well  refuse  to  act  as  inspector  aud 
patron  at  the  same  time  ;  for,  no  doubt, 
if  they  did  so,  unless  great  care  was 
taken,  nnich  jealousy  and  ill-will  might ' 
be  engendered.  But  thougli  anytliing 
like  a  minute  statement  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  houses  might  be  unad- 
visable  and  injurious ;  upon  certain  facts 
— such  as  those  connected  with  tlic  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  grounds,  the  good 
classification,  the  introduction  of  mo- 
dern a])pliances  into  asylums,  number 
of  attendants  in  proportion  to  patients, 
I'te. — tlio  Commissioners  might  give  in- 
formation. On  the  present  occasion,  I 
would  only  throw  out  a  hint  on  this 
subject,  as  I  own  that  it  is  a  matter 
Irauglit  with  diihculty,  and  as  I  propose 
to  connnent  on  this  matter  hereatter. 
The  question,  however,  of  seeking  to 
obtain  position  by  means  unwortliy  of 
our  position,  is  one  whicli  peculiarly  re- 
quires the  attention  of  tlie  jn-ofession,  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  its  character  and 
position  unsullied.  And  I  would  add, 
that  it  daily  becomes  a  more  important 
one  ;  for,  as  we  happily  live  in  an  age 
when  monopoly  and  exclusiveness  are 
dying  out,  so  we  live  in  an  age  which 
requires  the  more  caution  against  all 
dishonourable  practices.  In  former 
times,  a  class  interest  might  watch  over 
the  concerns  of  their  profession,  from 
private  motives,  with  a  sedulity  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  witness  when  little 
standing  gi'ound  is  left  to  monojioly. 
But  in  these  days,  when  the  education 
of  all  members  in  the  profession  is  as- 
suming a  high  position  of  equality, 
when  few  privileges  will  soon  be  left  to 
any,  and  when  intellect  will  represent 
power,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  all  should  strive  to  shield  otn-  in- 
creasing army  from  harm,  by  expelling 
those  guilty  of  unworthy  conduct  from 
its  ranks. 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  I 
would  urge  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
propriety  of  having  an  increased  Board 
of  Commissioners,  rather  tlian  any 
other  body,  to  su]iply  the  required  in- 
spection. It  is  almost  needless  to 
oppose  the  impropriety  of  esteeming 
mere  ordinary  neighbours,  however  re- 
spectable their  class,  equal  to  this  work. 
I  need  but  ask  any  one  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  insane,  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  an  ordinarily  good  and 
intelligent  man,  but  one  who  has  bad 
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no  experience  in  the  cai-e  of  the  insane, 
would  be  at  all  able  to  appreciate  their 
paradoxical  symptoms  and  capricious 
wants.  It  is  mere  quixotism  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be,  or  that  the 
condition  of  superintendents,  proprie- 
tors, &e.,  could  be  comfortable  wliile 
acting  under  such  a  tribunal.  Among 
the  qualities  of  mind  necebsary  for  an 
inspector  of  asylums  to  possess,  the 
following  four  are  conspicuous — huma- 
nity, common  sense,  freedom  fi'om  all 
petty  bias,  and  experience  in  the  habi- 
tudes and  wants  of  the  insane.  I  place 
them  here  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance ;  but,  though  I  place  experience 
last,  it  is  by  no  means  not  essential. 
All  that  I  would  suggest  by  placing  the 
other  three  before  it  is  that,  if  I  had  a 
friend  or  brother  in  this  condition,  I 
had  rather  entiTist  him  to  those  who 
possess  the  first  three  pre  eminently 
and  the  last  only  slightly,  than  the  con- 
verse. I  had  rather  run  the  hazard  of 
the  good  and  inexperienced,  than  en- 
counter the  hollow  regard  too  often 
evinced  by  those  who  are  termed  men 
of  experience.  But  this  is  as  much  as 
I  can  say  ;  and,  having  said  it,  I  must 
fi-eely  own  that  I  believe  the  condition 
of  all  concerned  in  the  matter  woidd 
be  veiy  unfa\'ourable  if  ample  exjie- 
rience  did  not  fonn  a  part  of  the  mental 
endowments  of  our  inspectors. 

It  may  be  suggested,  why  should  not 
county  magistrates,  accompanied  by 
medical  advisers,  fulfil  this  duty  suffi 
ciently '?  To  this  I  would  reply  that, 
in  their  own  sphere  (the  provinces),  an 
increase  of  this  body  might  very  pro- 
bably suit  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
that  I  believe  them  to  be  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  respect  on  account  of  their 
general  position,  as  well  as  the  activity 
and  zeal  they  have  already  evinced  in 
the  provinces ;  but  that  I  have  had  no 
personal  experience  of  theu-  efficiency, 
that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  con- 
stitute as  efficient  a  tribunal  as  those 
whose  only  work  it  would  be  to  attend 
to  this  matter ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
I  should  be  soriy  to  see  tlie  metropolitan 
asylums  jdaccd  under  any  other  autho- 
rity than  that  which  already  conti'ols 
them.  Added  to  this,  I  heartily  believe 
that,  if  good  additions  were  made  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  it  must 
pre-eminently  represent  tlie  qualities  1 
have  mentioned  above,  both  on  account 
of  the  high  position  of  their  character 
as  a  body,  and  the  experience  in  medical 
and  legal  matters  wliich   tlicy  indivi- 


dually possess.  I  need  say  no  more  on 
this  subject,  as  I  believe  few  would 
prefer  the  inspection  of  the  provincial 
to  that  of  the  metropoliten  districts. 

Upon  the  Additional  Expense  which  this 
increase  would  occasion. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  would  be 
raised  against  an  increase  of  the  Board 
would  no  doubt  be  the  additional  ex- 
pense thence  entailed  upon  tlie  country. 
Upon  this  head  I  would  be  sparing  and 
cautious  in  my  remarks ;  for,  whDe  I 
feel  that  a  medical  practitioner  has  not 
only  a  perfect  right,  btit  a  direct  call  to 
express  himself  boldly  on  all  matters 
which  fall  under  his  immediate  notice 
(and  perliaps  under  his  notice  alone),  he 
has  little  right  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  question  of  salaries,  and 
of  the  respectability  and  character 
which  various  amounts  in  salary  can 
ensure,  no  doubt  requires  much  and 
anxious  consideration  and  exjierience. 
But  if  additional  commissioners  were 
enrolled,  it  is  not,  I  presume,  necessary 
that  they  should  all  hold  equal  rank,  or 
rather  that  they  all  should  have  equal 
pay.  The  present  stipend  of  our  Com- 
missioners is  well  known  to  be  on  a 
very  liberal  scale.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  a  bad  economy  to  have  the  highest 
officers  in  any  department  as  highly 
paid  as  they  are,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  juniors  as  well 
as  seniors,  or  why  half  the  amount  of 
the  jiresent  stipend  might  not  ensure 
the  accession  to  the  Board  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  membei-s  of  the 
legal  and  medical  profession,  and  of 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  jiosition  in 
society. 

The  increase  to  the  Commissioners' 
Board  which  would  be  necessary  to 
ensure  a  'sasit  every  month  or  three 
weeks  would  not  be  so  great  as  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  For,  first,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  what  I  ask  for  is, 
not  an  increased  inspection  of  all  asy- 
lums, but  only  of  private  asyhmis. 
Second,  to  make  the  visitation  three  or 
four  times  as  tivquent  as  it  is  at  present 
would  not  entail  three  or  four  times  the 
amoiuit  of  the  work  which  the  Board 
has  at  present  on  its  hands;  for  the 
Commissioners  have  much  to  do  besides 
visitation,  for  which  the  present  Boai'd 
might  still  be  equal ;  while  the  addi- 
tional members  might  give  up  their  at- 
tention exclusively  to  visitation. 

But  I  have  already  said  enough  on 
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this  bead.     I  feel  tli at  many  injurious 

reflections  may  be  raised  against  mo  tor 
making  even  this  alluaiou  to  the  public 
purse  in  favour  of  what  may  seem 
to  be  a  chiss  interest.  And  certainly, 
if  the  propi-ietors  were  nlnne  inte- 
rested in  increased  inspection,  the  sug- 
gestion would  be  simply  absurd.  ]5ut 
the  public  will  and  must  think  of  tbv. 
patients  in  this  matter :  tlioy  are  a 
people  touchingly  dependent  on  their 
sane  brethren  for  support ;  they  are 
wandering  in  a  region  where  but  icw 
rays  of  comfort  and  hope  enter,  and 
are  borne  along  on  a  course  which  has 
no  bright  horizon  of  hope,  such  as  that 
which  generally  dawns  ou  the  elastic 
mind  of  the  sane  amid  the  greatest 
troubles.  And  yet  they  are  brethren, 
bome  along  with  us  in  the  same  vast 
river  which  is  ever  flowing  towards  the 
eternal  ocean ;  their  bitter  cries  rise 
up,  mingled  with  our  careless  voices, 
from  that  broad  stream  towards  the 
heavens  above  them,  and  both  the 
plaints  of  the  one  and  the  insensibility 
of  the  other  are  registered  there. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EXAJnNATION    PAPEES    POE    THE    3I.D.. 
EXAMINATION,    1851. 

[The  only  papers  for  which  we  are  able 
to  find  room  are  subjoined.] 

Tuesday,  November  25.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Medici?ie. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie, 

1.  Sketch  the  pathological  causes  and 
treatment  of  intestmal  hpemon-hage. 

2.  Describe  the  structural  alterations 
which  the  au'-tubes  occasionally  undergo. 

3.  Contrast  the  diseases  in  which  the 
administration  of  opium  is  beaieficial,  with 
those  in  which  its  employment  is  either 
doubtful  or  contra-indicated. 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms,  forms,  and 
treatment  of  iritis. 

Tuesday,  November 25.— Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Medicine. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Mention  the  causes  by  which  the 
heart  may  be  displaced. 

2.  Sketch  the  different  forms  of  insanity, 
and  the  morbid  appearances  that  have 
been  found  in  the  brain  after  death. 

3.  Describe  the  varieties  of  scarlatina, 
and  the  coniphcations  that  occasionally 
arise  in  its  progress.  Give  an  outhne  of 
the  treatment. 

4.  Enumerate  the  pustular  diseases  of 
the   skin.     Describe   the   diagnostic   cha- 

I         racters,  forms,  and  treatment  of  impetigo. 
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IN  SOME   OF  ITS  raTSIOXOOTCAI   AlTD 
rATHOLOGICAl   KELATI0W3. 

By  AnoLPirrs  Hannover,  M.D., 
Of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

[Translated   by   Edmund   Han»en.'\ 

[Concluded  from  p.  800.] 


Part  III. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  medicine  ou  the  menstrual  discharge 
of  blood,  it  was  to  be  considered  in  how 
far  the  duration  of  the  flow,  its  strength, 
and  whole  course,  was  the  same  or 
altered.  The  duration  might  coutiaue 
the  same  or  become  shorter  or  longer. 
The  average  duration  heing  5  days,  it 
was  only  4;^  days  under  the  use  of  me- 
dicines, for  which  reason  we  shall  find 
that  the  greatest  number  of  changes 
which  were  produced  by  medicines  con- 
sisted in  an  abbreviation  of  time.  This 
abbreviation  was  from  1  to  seven  days 
— viz.  in  10  cases  1  day,  in  -k  cases  2 
days,  in  3  cases  3  days,  in  2  cases  5  and 
7  days ;  in  one  case  only  was  the  dura- 
tion prolonged  by  3  days.  The  pro- 
longation or  abbreviation  not  exceeding 
half  a  day  is  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Thusthe  duration  of  the  men- 
struation was  unchanged  in  29  cases ;  it 
was  shorter  than  usual,  or  it  ceased,  in  19 
cases ;  and  it  was  longer  than  usual  in  I 
case.  The  strength  of  the  meusti'uation 
was  unchanged  in  31  cases,  diminished 
in  11,  increased  in  7:  in  1  case  the  pa- 
tient stated  tha,t  the  blood  had  been  of 
an  unusually  dark  colour.  The  course  of 
the  menstruation  was  regular  in  49 
cases,  became  irregular — so  that  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  ceased  and  again  re- 
turned— in  G  cases,  and  retained  its  irre- 
gular course  in  5  cases. 

If  the  variations  in  the  flow,  with 
regard  to  duration,  strength,  and  course, 
be  combined,  we  shall  be  able  to  refer 
all  the  changes  to  the  following  classes, 
in  which  the  observations  will  be  placed 
according  to  the  diseases  and  the  medi- 
cines that  were  administered.  The 
numbers  prefixed  mark  the  number  of 
the  observation  in  the  Danish  original, 
but  which  ai"e  not  translated. 
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I.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  duration,  strength,  and  course,  in  22  cases. 


Obs. 


Disease. 


1.  r.  biliosa  (convalescentia). 
3.  r.  scarlatinosa. 
6.  F.  rheumatica. 
8.  F.  rheumaticia. 
13.  Goualgia  rlieumatica. 

15.  F.  intermittens. 

16.  Angina  biliosa. 

17.  Bronchitis. 


22.  Teneficium  c.  acid,  nitrico. 

23.  Hajmatemesis. 

27.  Chlorosis. 

28.  Chlorosis 

20.  Chlorosis. 

35.  Iri-itatio  spinalis. 

36.  Irritatio  spinalis. 

37.  Irritatio  spinalis. 

38.  Anaesthesia  rheum. 

39.  AnjESthesia  rheumatica. 

42.  Hysteria. 

48.  Hysteria. 

49.  Hysteria  (c.  menostasia). 
51.  Mania  hysterica. 


Applied  medicine. 

Decoct.  Chinse  acidum. 

Balneum  tepidum. 

Chinimum  sulphur. 

Chinimum  sulphur.. 

Tartarus  stibiat  c.  Hb.  digitalis. 

Chinimum  sulph.  cum  ferro  subcar- 
honico. 

Mistura  acidi  mineralis. 

Vesicatorium,  solutio  salis  ammoniac! 
dulcis,  Pil.  digestivae,  Sal.  anglicum, 
Clysma. 

Regimen  glaciale. 

Mistura  acidi  mineralis. 

Ferrum  subcarbonicum. 

Mistura  Griffithiana,  thea  ligni, 
quassiffi  et  fol.  Sennse. 

Tra.  feni  pomati. 

Kitras  strychnin!,  infus.  tonico-ner- 
vinum. 

Zincum  valerianicum,  laudanum  liq. 
Sdh. 

Infus  rad.  valerianse. 

Liq.  anti-rhcumaticus. 

Liq.  anti-rheumat.  thea  flor.  ax'nicse 
et  chamomillse. 

Tra.  assafoetida. 

]\Iagisterium  bismuth,  c.  Ext.  hyos- 
ciami. 

Tartarus  borazatus. 

Tartai'us  stibiat.  d.  r. 


II.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  duration  and  course,  its  strength  only 
being  changed,  in  4  cases. 


Obs. 


Disease. 


2.  F.  biliosa  (convalescentia). 
12.  Bheumatismus. 
36.  IiTitatio  spinalis. 

43.  Hysteria. 


Applied  medicine. 

Elixir  aromatico-acidum. 
Tra.  guaiaci  volatilis. 
Vesicatorium,  Tra.  assafoetida  et  nu- 
cis  vomicae. 
Emulsio  assafoetidae. 


III.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  duration  and  course,  but  its  strength 
was  diniinished,  in  3  cases. 


Obs.  Disease. 

10.  Bheumatismus. 

30.  Chlorosis  (c.  rheumatismo). 

35.  Irritatio  spinalis. 


Applied  medicines. 

Balneum  tepidum. 
Tra.  ferri  pomati,  sal  anglicum. 
Ext.  stramonii,  infusum   touiconer- 
vinum. 


IV.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  strength  and  course,  but  continued 
shorter  than  usual,  in  9  cases. 
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Obs.  Disease 

7.  Rheniuatica. 

14.  F.  intermittens,  c.  rheumatisnia. 

18.  Broncliitis. 

20.  Pneumonia. 

34.  Irritatio  spinalis. 

44.  Hysteria. 

45.  Hysteria. 
50.  Cardialgia. 
52.  Ischuria. 


Applied  medicines. 

Nitrum,  Calomel  c.  Opii,  Pulvis  Do- 
veri. 

Balneum  russicum. 

Elixir  jicctorali. 

Tartarus  stibiatus  d.  r„  venesectio. 

Zincum  valcriauicum,  Moschus,  clys- 
ma  assafoetida. 

Elixir  roborans  Whytti. 

Elixir  acidum  Halleri. 

Calomel,  gr.  x.,  sal  anglicum. 

Tra.  t'erri  muriatici. 


V.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  course,  but  was  of  shorter  duration  and 
stronger  than  usual,  in  2  cases. 


Obs.  Disease. 

14.  F.  intermittens  c.  rheumatismo. 

40.  Hysteria. 


Applied  medicine. 
Chinimum  sulphuricum. 
Elixir  aromatico-acidum. 


VI.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  course,  but  was  of  shorter  diU'ation 
and  weaker  than  usual,  in  8  cases. 


Obs.  Disease. 

5.  F.  rheumatica. 

5.  F.  rheumatica. 

9.  F.  biliosa-rheumatica. 
11.  Rheumatismus. 

24.  Haematemesis. 

25.  Haematemesis. 

2G.  Chlorosis. 
31.  (Edema  faciei. 


Applied  medicine. 

Salicin. 

Zincum  valerianicum. 

Mistura  camphorata,  sal.  anglicum. 

Balneum  russicum. 

Mistura  acidi  mineralis,  Liq.  ferri  mu- 
riatici. 

Vesicatorium,  mistura  acidi  mine- 
ralis. 

Tr.  feni  poraati. 

Pilulse  scillaticae,  balneum  russicum 


VII.  The  flow  of  blood  retained  its  usual  course,  but  was  of  longer  duration 
and  stronr'er  than  usual,  in  1  case. 


Obs.  Disease. 

32.  Tuberculosis  pulmonalis. 


Applied  medicine. 
Saccharum  saturni  c.  opio. 


VITI.  The  course  became  ii-regular,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  discontinued  and 
again  retm-ned,  in  G  cases. 


Obs.  Disease. 

4.  F.  scarlatinosa. 
13.  Goualgia  rheumatica. 
19.  Pneumonia. 
41.  Hysteria. 

54.  Eczema  syphiliticum. 

55.  Scabies. 


Applied  medicine. 
Mistura  acidi  mineralis. 
Ext.  stramonii. 
Tartar,  stibiatus  d.  r. 
Tra.  assafoetidse,  cucurbitae  cruentae. 
Balneum  tepidum. 
Balneum  tepidum. 


IX.  The  usual  irregular  course  remained  unaltered  in  5  cases. 


Obs.  Disease. 

21.  Cougcstiones  capitis. 

33.  Tuberculosis  pulmonalis. 

40.  Hysteria. 

47.  Hystei'ia. 

53.  Descensus  et  obliquitas  uteri. 


Applied  medicine. 
Elixir  acidum  Halleri. 
Kermes  mineralis  c.  Ext.  hyoscyami. 
Emulsio  assafoetidae. 
Thea  ligni  quassiac  et  fol.  sennae. 
Liq.  anodynus  martiatus. 
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From  the  pr^eedisng  review  it  may  be 
seen  thait  medicines  hav«  a  visible  in- 
fluence on  the  menstrual  discharge  of 
blood;  for  while  it  continued  unchanged 
in  22  cases,  in  33  cases  a  more  or  loss 
marked  change  in  the  usual  dura;tion. 
strength,  and  course  of  the  flow  took 
2)lace.  A  part,  however,  of  these  chajiges 
are  less  important,  with  which  must  be 
reckoned  those  cases  in  which  tlie  flow 
of  blood  lasted  but  one  day  shorter  than 
usual,  which  was  the  case  10  times. 
However,  only  3  of  these  cases  belong 
to  thje  class  in  which  the  strength  and 
course  of  the  discharge  of  blood  conti- 
nued unchanged,  and  the  duration  only 
was  altered:  ali  the  other  cases  were 
accompanied,  besides,  by  alterations 
with  regard  to  tLe  strength  and  course. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  statement  of  tlie  strength 

In  rheumatism 

In  bronchitis  and  pneumonia   .     . 

In  liJEraatemesis 

In  chlorosis         

In  irntatio  spinalis 

In  hysteria  and  cardialgia    .     .     . 
In  rheumatismus  ehronicus      .    . 

Even  where  the  menstruation  of  a 
imtient  has  been  observed  several  times, 
there  have  been  cases  where  certainly 
different  remedies  have  been  of  variable 
eftect  at  different  times. 

From  the  following  review  it  will  be 


of  the  flow,  we  eo^uld  only  be  guided  by 
the  undecisive  opinion  of  the  patients 
themselves;  nevertheless,  the  proportion 
3'2  of  the  changed  and  unchanged  flow 
of  blood  which  we  have  found  out  is  too 
striking  to  be  considered  entirely  aeei- 
dental. 

Whilst,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
the  eftect  which  the  medicines  pro- 
duced on  the  flow  of  blood  cannot  be 
denied,  there  arise  difliculties  in  eK- 
plaining  them,  whether  we  take  into 
consideration  the  different  diseases  for 
which  the  medicines  were  administered, 
or  the  medicines  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  efiect  of  the  medicines  in 
acute  and  clu'onic  diseases,  we  do  not 
find  any  remarkable  difference.  For 
the  sake  mi:' rely  of  pointing  out  some  of 
the  diseases  tliat  ai-e  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, we  find  that  the  flow  was — 
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seen  that  different  medicines,  without 
regard  to  the  disease  for  which  they 
were  exhibited,  produced  a  perceptible 
but  diflereut  effect  upon  the  flow  of 
blood.  The  figures  mark  the  number 
of  the  single  cases  in  which  a  medicine 
is  used  more  than  once. 
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The  gi-Ptttest  eftect  was  producoil  by 
tepid  imd   Russian  biiths,  us  the  tlow 
during  und  after  the  use  of  tlinni  was 
unchanged  in  one  case  only,  luit  diini- 
niblied  in  six.     It  is  ditUcult  to  explahi 
how  tliis  effect  was  produced,  as  it  was 
rather  to  be  supposed    tliat  the  lieat 
increased  and  prolonged  the  flow :  it  is 
possible  that  this  etfoot  nuxy  be  ascribed 
to  an  increased  liability  to  catch  cold 
after  the  bath.     In  accordance  with  this 
is  an  observation  that  I  have  made  seve- 
ral limes  in  Frederick's  Hospital,  tliat 
women  who,  during  menstruation,  got 
clean   sheets  or  linen  not  well  aired, 
complained  that  their  menses  ceased  to 
flow  after  it.     Generally,  women  avoid 
changing    linen   during   menstruation, 
and  are  very  careful  not  to  leave  otf  the 
wearing  of  cloths  which  they  generally 
wear,   and   are   cautious  not  to   catch 
cold ;    whereas  I  have  been  informed 
tliat  prostitutes  in  this  town  frequently 
change  their  linen  during  this  period, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
menstruation.      Brierre   de    Boismont 
mentions  the   use   of   similar  n.eans: 
also  other  external  remedies — as,  for  in- 
stance,    vesicatoria,     venesectio,     and 
cucurbit<ie  cruentse,  are   of  greater  in- 
fluence   on    the   discharge    of    blood ; 
whereas  it  remained  unchajiged  in  a 
case  of  poisoning,  under  the  external 
and   internal  application  of    ice,   cold 
food,  and  other  parts  of  a  cold  regimen. 
Of  other  medicines    that    altered   the 
flow  of  blood,  and  especially  made  it 
shorter,    we  must  mention    the   usual 
asti-ingents — viz.,   the    preparations   of 
iron  and  the  sulphuric  acid ;  the  flow 
being  unaltered  in  five  cases,  but  dimi- 
nished in  eight,  after  the  use  of  these 
medicines  :  it  was  likewise  altered  a,fter 
the  use  of  narcotics  in  four  cases,  but 
sufiered  no  change  in  two  cases.     Assa- 
foetida  showed  a  decided  influence  :  less 
effect  was  produced  by  Valeriana  and 
camphora.   The  more  powerful  laxantia, 
which    were  applied   in    several  cases 
which  we  have  not  mentioned,  seemed 
to  have   no  considerable  effect.     It  is 
remarkable  that  china  and  chininum 
did  not  more  often  produce  a  change  in 
this  secretion.     With  regai'd  to  the  five 
last  observations  in  the  summaiy,  p.  14, 
winch  are  not  put  down  in  the  above 
register,  it  can  only  be  remarked  that 
the    usual    in-egular   course    remained 
unaltered  under  the  application  of  diffe- 
rent medicines. 

Although  thus  the  influence  of  medi- 


ciiu^s  on  the  discliarge  of  blood  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,   it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
dilKcult  to  explain  this  etfcct,  esj)ecial]y 
as     the     same    niedieines    sometimes, 
although    but    rarely,    have    produced 
quite  opposite  effects.     This  is  the  case 
with  assafa^tida,    and,  in  some  cases, 
with  narcotics  and  vesicatoria.     'J'his  is 
also  the  reason  why,  in  tlie  preceding 
reamrks  wc  have  so  often  used  the  ex- 
pression "  change,"  although  the  effect 
of  the  medicines  in  most  cases  proved 
to  bo  a  diminution  of  the  duration  and 
strength  of  tin;  flow,  or  a  distm-bance  of 
its  course.     But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  influence  which  the  ap]>lication  of  a 
medicine  during  aiens.t,ruation  produces 
shows  itself  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
flow   of  blood    a]ipears   as   an    inferior 
phenomenon  in  tlie  menstrual  lunction  ; 
which  is  still  more  evident  when    we 
coiLsider  that  the  medicines  used,  pro- 
duced in  only  very  few  cases  a  scarcely 
important  effect  on  the  usual  course  of 
the  disease,  or  on  the  patients  whole 
state  of  health.     Even  in  these  cases  it 
always  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
medicine  would    not  have   acted  in  a 
similar  manner  even  if  the  menses  bad 
not  flowed,  or  if  the  resulting  symptoms 
are  not  to  be  explained  as  those  usual 
to  the  disease.     Of  these  cases  we  will 
point  out  the  following,  stating  at  the 
same  time  the  symptoms  that  accompa- 
nied the  application  of  the  medicine. 
Obs.  11.  Eheumatisnuis :  the  headache 
was  more  violent  dvuiug  mensti-uation 
under     the     use    of    Kussian     baths. 
Ohs.  13.  Gonalgiarbeumatica  :  pains  in. 
the  abdomen  under  the  use  of  tartarus 
stibiatus  and  flo.  digitalis,  which  ceased 
during  menstruation.     Obs.  19.  Pneu- 
monia: heaviness  in  the  head,  giddi- 
ness, ringing  in  the  ears,  under  the  use 
of  tartarus  stibiatus  d.  r.     Obs.  24.  Hae- 
matemesis :     after  the    application  of 
]\Iistura   acida   mineralis    and    Liquor 
ferri  munatici,    the    menstruation   de- 
creased,  lasted    shorter,    and  did    not 
recur      the     two      following    periods. 
Obs.  iO.  Chlorosis :  some  pains  in  the 
abdomen  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow ; 
the   patient    used    Tra.    ferri    pomati. 
Obs.  .50.  Cardialgia :  on  account  of  the 
]witients  having  no  action  of  the  bowels, 
different   laxantia   were   applied,    after 
which  the  men.struation  ceased,  and  the 
patient  complained  afterwards  of  pains 
in  the  iiead  and  over  the  loins,  the  car- 
dialgia at  the  same    time  continuing. 
Obs.  54.  Eczema  syphiliticum :  under 
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the  use  of  tepid  baths,  during  which  the 
course  of  the  meustruation  became  u-re- 
gular,  the  patient  complained  of  giddi- 
ness, weakness,  and  biHous  attacks. 
On  examining  the  symptoms  that  ac- 
companied the  application  of  the  medi- 
cine during  menstruation,  a  well- 
founded  doubt  arises  whether  the 
symptoms  in  these  severe  cases  are 
owing  to  the  period  at  which  the  raedi 
cine  was  applied.  In  all  the  remaining 
cases  no  effect  was  produced  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  or  on  the  general 
state  of  health  of  the  patient. 

We  may  here  with  propriety  add  some 
remarks  on  the  reciprocal  relation  in 
which  menstruation  and  disease,  upon 
the  wliole,  stand  towards  each  other. 
AYe  find  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  on 
which  the  menstruation,  whether  it  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  or  during  tlie 
disease,  produces  no  effect.  Instances 
of  the  contrary  are  equally  frequently 
found,  and  it  is  natural  that  more  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  such  cases, 
in  which,  on  the  return  of  the  flow,  the 
morbid  symptoms  are  alleviated  or  re- 
moved. The  question  now  is,  whether 
this  alleviation  is  owing  to  the  perio- 
dicity of  the  loosening  of  the  ovum  from 
the  ovarium,  or  to  the  local  loss  of 
blood.  When  a  patient,  for  instance, 
suffers  from  an  acute  or  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  especially  of  the 
genitalia,  the  attacks  may  often  be  re- 
moved at  or  after  the  return  of  men- 
struation ;  but  when,  for  instance,  the 
patient  has  suffered  from  a  violent 
headache,  which  is  relieved  by  tlie  men- 
struation, it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
bleeding  of  the  nose  would  have  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.  We  are  left  in 
the  same  uncertainty  when  menstrua- 
tion ceases  at  the  same  time  that  a 
disease  arises.  A  cold  may  produce  a 
cessation  of  the  menstruation,  but  the 
same  cause  may  produce  a  pneumonia. 
,  Under  such  circumstances,  it  must  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  same 
cause  has  produced  both  phenomena, 
or  if  the  retention  of  an  accustomed 
evacuation  of  blood  has  affected  the 
lungs.  The  same  is  the  case  with  ner- 
vous and  congestive  symptoms  after 
amenorrhcea,  and  with  the  occasionally 
occurring  instances  of  mania  and 
phthisis  ascribed  to  the  cessation  of 
menstruation.  Is  it  here  the  checked 
periodicity,  or  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
charge, that  is  the  cause?  Would  not 
the  same  symptoms  have  appeared  on 


the  cessation  of  any  other  accustomed 
flow  of  blood — for  example,  haemor- 
hoids?  not  to  mention  that  the  pa- 
tient may  recover  from  several  of  these 
symptoms  without  the  return  of  the 
catamenia.  No  less  uncertain  is  our 
knowledge  of  those  cases  where  another 
flow  of  blood  supplants  the  menstrual 
discharge.  A  patient  having  been  bled 
diu-iug  menstruation  or  shortly  before 
it,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  profuse  haema- 
temesis  (instances  of  which  we  have 
mentioned),  may  stop  or  dimiuLsh  the 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus;  but 
nothing  implies  that  the  function  of 
the  ovaria  at  the  same  time  sufters,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  periodicity 
should  liold  the  same  inferior  place  in 
the  menstrual  function  aS  the  menstrual 
discliarge  of  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  dis- 
eases on  the  menstruation,  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  effect  that  medicines  pro- 
duce on  it.  While  we  found  a  number 
of  medicines  that  produced  no  influence- 
on  menstruation,  we  found  others  that 
affected  it  in  a  smaller  or  gi-eater  de- 
gree; and  we  know  for  certain  that 
there  are  medicines  that  joroduce  a 
specific  effect  on  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion :  for  instance,  secale  and  sabina. 
That  they  affect  the  uterus  is  certain ; 
but  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  they 
also  affect  tlie  ovaria,  and  especially 
whether  they  exert  any  influence  on 
their  periodicity.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  daily  find  that  both  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  occur,  under  which  men- 
struation pursues  its  regular  course ; 
even  diseases  of  the  uterus  ("Hysteria," 
in  the  narrower  and  wider  sense  of  the 
word)  are  frequently  without  any  in- 
fluence at  all  on  meustruation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  diseases  that  affect 
menstruation  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  with  regard  to 
this,  mentions  various  epidemic  con- 
ditions, tlie  influence  of  which  on  the 
menstrual  discharge  of  blood  was  evi- 
dent. However,  it  is  difficult  here  to 
decide  whether  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
or  the  disease  itself,  produced  the  dis- 
turbance of  menstruation.  Amongst 
the  diseases  that  especially  aflect  men- 
struation we  must  mention  diseases  of 
the  abdomen  ;  fevers,  especially  typhus 
fevers ;  further,  a  long  state  of  con- 
valescence after  serious  illnesses;  several 
chronic  affections,  for  instance  those  of 
the  heart  or  of  the  sexual  organs: 
Brierre  de  Boismont  mentions  piithi,sis 
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in  47  pationts  wlioso  mciistruntion  was 
disturbed  it  Imd  disapptnired  altoi^othcr 
in  .')4  cases.  Louis  also  mentions  tliis 
iuflueucc  of  phthisis  on  nienstniation. 
Witli  regard  to  tlie  decision  ol'  the 
question  in  chronic  aflections,  it  very 
much  depends  on  the  time  wlieu  the 
ameuorrhcra  appeared :  this  generally 
happens  at  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  Nevertheless,  even  in  these 
cases  we  remain  uncertain  whether  tlie 
-disturbance  of  menstruation,  occasioned 
by  the  disease,  is  confined  to  the  men- 
strual discharge,  or  extends  farther  and 
reaches  to  the  ovarium,  and  has  any 
influence  on  the  periodical  loosening  of 
the  ovum.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  al- 
together proved  that  phthisical  women 
are,  upon  the  whole,  less  fertile  than 
others  ;  it  would  be  fortunate  if  it  were 
the  ease. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  menstrual 
discharge  shows  a  certain  independence 
of  medicine  and  diseases,  but  that  this 
independence  is  only  to  be  considered 
idiopathic,  apparently  of  no  other  nature 
than  that  which  medicines  and  diseases, 
upon  the  whole,  produce  on  other  dis- 
charges of  the  blood,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  general,  the  effect  does  not  apjiear  to 
extend  farther,  or  to  reach  the  periodical 
function  of  the  ovaria.  For  this  reason 
we  are  also  from  this  point  of  view  en- 
titled to  consider  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge of  blood  as  an  inferior  pheno- 
menon of  the  menstrual  function,  which, 
added  to  the  other  signs,  merely  jiermits 
us  to  conclude  that  puberty  has  com- 
menced, and  the  continuance  of  which 
is  the  most  decisive  but  not  the  ex- 
chxsive  sign  of  a]iparent  fertility  in 
woman. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  may  give 
some  merely  practical  remarks  upon 
the  employment  of  medicines  during 
menstruation.  It  is  our  opinion,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  can  hinder  the 
employment  of  any  medicine  whatever 
under  menstruation,  even  if  the  conse- 
quence be  a  disturbance  of  the  course 
of  the  discharge  of  the  blood.  The  only 
remedies  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  ex- 
cepted are  baths,  to  the  use  of  which  also 
decorum  is  an  objection.  Undoubtedly 
we  shall  here  have  to  struggle  with  an 
inveterate  prejudice,  which,  although 
completely  innocent,  ought  not  either 
to  prevent  us,  if  required  by  circum- 
stances, from  administering  the  most 
}>owerful  medicines  during  nienstnia- 
tion.    It  is  singular  that  medical  men 


should  have  paid  so  litth^  attention  to 
this  subject;  perhajjS because  women  in 
general  are  afraid  of  using  medicines 
iluring  menstruation,  although  their 
complaints,  that  the  menstruation  ceases 
after  the  use  of  medicines,  is  scarcely 
ever  well-founded.  I  can  here  produce 
the  authority  of  a  man  whoso  opinion 
is  founded  on  great  experience.  Pro- 
fessor Christensen,  of  the  "Almindelez 
Hospital,"  employs  injections  of  a  de- 
coction of  oakbark  and  alum  by  the 
vagina  by  means  of  a  common  syringe 
three  or  four  times  a  day  in  inflamma- 
tions of  tlie  mucous  membrane  that 
lines  the  female  parts  of  generation, 
whether  menstruation  be  present  or  not. 
He  has  not  seen  one  single  ill  eftect 
arise  from  the  injection  during  men- 
struation, although  it  once  in  the  way 
may  have  produced  a  slight  irritation 
ill  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen; 
but  this  happens  also  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  speciUum.  Brien-e  de  Bois- 
ihont  says,  that  lie  has  seen  amenoirhcea 
after  the  use  of  copaiva  and  cubebs, 
after  repeated  bleedings,  and  after  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium. 
It  is  another  question,  what  our 
prognosis  is  to  be,  or  how  we  ai"e  to 
manage  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  Sa 
long  as  in  certain  cases  we  cannot 
decide  whether  the  symptoms  accom- 
panying these  diseases  be  owing  to 
tlie  absence  of  the  discharge  of  blood,  or 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  periodicity,  ther& 
can  be  no  question  of  a  rational  cure, 
because  the  symptoms  are  far  fromr 
peculiar,  hut  are  common  to  many  other 
diseases  Where  the  symptoms  indicate 
a  wanting  flow  of  blood,  there  is  greater 
chance  of  our  cure  proving  successful 
than  where  they  are  of  a  so-called  ner- 
vous nature,  or  where  the  cause  of  the 
suflering  is  to  be  looked  for  exclusively 
in  the  disturbance  of  periodicity.  Hence 
arises  our  want  of  plans,  when  the 
emmenagogue  remedies  are  exhausted, 
and  hence  also  the  great  difficulty  of 
predicting  with  any  certainty  the  re- 
covery from  this  disease.  It  therefore 
also  often  happens  that  the  symptoms 
from  which  a  patient  has  suffered  for 
some  time  are  removed  after  the  use 
of  one  medicine  or  another,  which  has 
been  applied  just  at  the  time  when  the 
return  of  the  periodical  function  of  the 
ovary  was  at  hand,  without  our  being 
entitled  to  ascribe  the  successful  event 
to  the  medicine,  since  in  many  cases 
it  has  not  been   accompanied  by   the 
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flow  of  blood.  And  in  tliose  cases, 
where  tbe  symptoms  vanish  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fiow,  we  must  make  a 
distinction  between  such  cases,  in  which 
tbe  discharge  alone  has  been  the  re- 
storing moment,  and  those  in  which 
tbe  periodicity  has  returned,  the  flow 
of  blood  being  only  an  inferior  symptom 
of  it.  Prof.  Christensen  mentions  his 
having  several  times  seen  the  men- 
struation return  after  one  single  appli- 
cation of  lapis  infernaHs  through  the 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  alter  its  having 
been  absent  for  a  long  time,  even  for 
a  year,  and  that  this  has  had  good 
effect  on  ulcerations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  sexual  oi-gans.  But 
he  adds,  that  the  lapis  iufernalis,  when 
too  often  used,  produces  a  more  frequent 
I'cturn,  and  a  longer  duration  of  men- 
sti-uation,  so  that  the  patient  is  only 
free  fi-om  it  for  about  eight  days,  which  is 
to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration, 
because  it  both  weakens  the  patient, 
and  bas  a  bad  influence  on  the  ulcera- 
tions. Here  the  secretion  of  blood  was 
evidently  a  merely  local  discharge  from 
the  womb,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  a  sign  of  the  detachment  of  an 
ovum.  It  is  with  the  cure  of  disorders 
of  menstruation  as  with  the  application 
of  anthelmintic  medicines;  if  we  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  natural  his- 
toiy  of  intestinal  womis,  and  especially 
the  time  and  condition  of  their  probable 
periodical  departure  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  we  should  be  able  with  certainty 
to  follow  up  a  rational  cure,  and  with 
greater  success  to  calculate  upon  their 
removal.  We  are,  however,  under  om* 
present  imperfect  knowledge,  obliged 
either  to  take  refuge  in  purely  empirical 
means,  applying  now  one,  now  another, 
or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  application 
of  such  means  as  only  alleviate  the 
apparent  symptoms,  without  giving  any 
positive  proof  that  the  disease  is  at  the 
same  time  radically  cm'ed. 
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year,  being  the  115th  session  of  the  So- 
ciety : — Thomas  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.- 
Ed^  Ipswich ;  Wilham  H.  Broadbent, 
Cheshu-e  ;  Wilham  Murray  Dobic,  M.D.Ed. 
Chester ;  James  McGrigor,  Maclagau, 
M.D.Ed.,  Edinburgh. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  DECEaCBER  5,  185L. 

Our  subscribers  and  contributoi-s  will 
perceive  by  a  notice  inserted  in  our 
advertisement  pages,  that  a  change  is- 
about  to  be  made  in  the  publication  of 
this  Journal.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  announcing  that  the  papers  already 
in  tj-pe,  and  those  which  have  been 
promised  and  accepted  by  us,  ai'e  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  whole  of  the  available 
space  in  the  four  numbers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  which  yet  remain  for 
publication.  These  will  of  com'se  have 
the  priority  of  selection. 

In  selecting  these  papers  for  inser- 
tion, we  must  be  guided  by  the  contents 
of  each  number, — as  Beports  of  Socie- 
ties, Hospital  Reports,  and  Notices  of 
Books,  must  necessarily  have  their 
usual  space  assigned  to  them.  Should 
any  paper  appear  to  tbe  author  to  be 
undiily  delayed  in  publication,  we  trust 
that  the  delay  will  be  ascribed  to  the 
true  motive,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
now  closely  adjusting  our  matter  to  oiu" 
space. 


We  recently  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  high  ratio  of  sickness- 
and  mental  disease  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  Pentonville  Prison  during  the 
past  year.  We  now  add  a  few  remarks 
to  what  was  then  said,  in  endeavouring 
to  trace  those  results  to  their  true 
causes. 

Dr.  Rees,  in  his  report  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Prison,  directs  attention  to 
suggestions  emanating  from  himself  ou 
previous  occasions,  and  which  he  very 
justly  considers  would,  had  they  been 
regarded  with  the  attention  which  (ia 
our  opinion)  they  merited,  have  gone 
far  to  restore  the  prison  to  its  former 
state  as  regards  the  mental  andjtbysical 
heal  til  of  tlie  prisoners. 
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The  attention  of  tho  Directors  was 
called  by  Dr.  Roes  iu  18 10,  to  tho  pre- 
valence of  a  general  instability  of  raind 
existing  among  tho  prisoners,  which 
had  been  tho  cause  of  cousiderablo 
anxiety  to  liim.  This  caution,  however, 
was  uitei-lydisrcgardedand  overlooked — 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  otherwise  tJiau 
intentionally.  Upon  tliis  subject  Dr. 
Eees  now  romai'ks : — 

"  The  fatiJ  eflects  of  neglecting  this 
indication  it  is  now  my  painful  duty  to 
report ;  and  I  have  to  deplore  that  my 
opinion,  then  expressed,  failed  to  mako 
tiie  Directors  pai'take  in  my  anxiety." 

A  greater  number  of  prisoners  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  prison  during 
the  past  than  tho  previous  year,  ought 
to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  efle(;t 
njion  the  health  of  the  prison,  if  short- 
ening the  period  of  confinement  could 
have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
supposed  dangers  of  separation. 

Such,  however,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
not  the  case.  The  increase  of  insanity, 
and  of  general  illness,  has  been  ob- 
viously the  result  of  some  other  cause 
than  the  mode  of  punishment  by  sepa- 
ration. The  fact  is  one  that  affects  the 
interests  of  society  as  well  as  of  the 
Directors  of  this  Prison ;  and  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
well  .qualified  to  judge  of  the  whole 
bearings  of  the  question.  We  find  that 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Ferguson 
have  instituted  a  personal  examination 
into  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  results  of  their 
inquiries  are  embodied  in  a  joint  report, 
which  fully  bears  us  out  iu  the  reflec- 
tions we  have  offered,  and  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  passages,  in 
confirmation  of  our  remarks : — 

"  In  the  year  1849,  according  to  the 
printed  report,  there  were  four  cases  of 
insanity;  and  we  understand  that,  in 
the  year  1^50,  five  cases  of  insanity 
were  reported;  in  addition  to  which, 
we  saw  two  of  the  convicts,  one  of  whom 
certainly  was  insane,  while  the  other,  as 


it  was  reported  to  us,  liad  been,  and 
still  was,  in  a  state  of  dangerous  mental 
•scitemeift.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, tluil  in  the  last  two  years,  during 
which  tho  term  of  imprisonment  has 
been  shortened,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  convicts  liave  been  jilaced  in 
association,  the  actual  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  lias  been  fully  equal  to  tliat 
which  occurred  during  the  whole  of  tho 
six  })rcceding  years  bet'oie  the  system 
was  altered.  There  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  these  slighter  forms  of  mental  aber- 
ration, which  are  referred  to  in  the  Re- 
ports under  the  head  of  Delusion.  Of 
these,  we  understand  that  as  many  as 
thirteen  have  been  reported  during  the 
last  two  yeai's,  being  only  two  less  than 
tho  whole  number  which  occiuTed  dur- 
ing the  six  years  in  which  we  acted  as 
Connnissioners.  These  facts  are  tho 
more  remarkable,  as  it  was  veiy  much 
on  the  supposition  that  the  tendency  of 
the  former  system  was  to  produce  in- 
sanity that  the  changes  above  men- 
tioned were  introduced." 

In  order  to  point  out  cUstinctly  the 
changes  to  which  allusion  is  here  made 
it  may  be  stated  that,  according  to  the 
Report,  a  great  difference  has  taken 
place,  relatively  to  preceding  years,  in 
the  class  of  prisoners  admitted ;  in  the 
abbreviation  of  the  period  of  detention, 
averaging  only  eleven  mouths,  includ- 
ing any  i:)eriods  previously  passed  in 
separation  in  other  prisons ;  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  discipline,  a  large  pro 
portion  having  been  engaged  in  asso- 
ciation in  the  pursuit  of  various  trades 
or  domestic  employments ;  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  moral  and  educational  ele. 
ments  of  the  original  system ;  and  iu  the 
abandonment  of  direct  medical  super- 
intendence. All  these  changes  ai-e 
surely  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  un- 
fortunate results  already  described. 

In  a  penal  establishment,  under  a  sys- 
tem the  very  existence  of  which  has  been 
staked  upon  its  influence  on  the  mental 
and  physical  health,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  too  vigilant  medical 
superintendence  bad  been  impossible  ; 
but  the  Directors  appear  to  be  guided. 
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ill  theii'  management  of  tliis  great  esta- 
blishment, by  no  iirinciple  but  the  rule 
of  pei-verseness.  We  find  them  admit- 
ting all  the  deteriorating  circumstances 
above  stated  ; — confessing  that  the  in- 
mates consist  of  more  hai'deued  crimi- 
nals ("  both  morally  and  physically 
inferior  to  their  predecessors") ; — no 
longer  selected  with  sti-ict  reference 
to  the  state  of  their  bodily  or  mental 
health  ; — at  the  same  time  we  find  them 
stating  that  the  probation  of  separate 
imprisonment  has  had  a  beneficial 
eflect  even  upon  these :  yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  of  which  they  them- 
selves are,  or  ought  to  be,  cognizant, 
they  have  recklessly  relaxed  and 
damaged  that  system  of  discipline 
which,  upon  their  own  showing,  was 
the  best  calculated  to  effect  moral  and 
physical  improvement. 

Need  we  look  further  for  the  causes 
of  the  supposed  failure  of  the  Separate 
System  ?  Could  any  plea  be  virtually 
more  plainly  inculpatory  than  the 
withdrawal  of  restrictions  and  ap- 
pliances in  favour  of  a  worse  class  of 
convicts,  which,  if  such  a  comparison 
be  allowed,  were  found  so  signally 
useful  for  the  better  class.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  worst  cases  of  any  ma- 
lady, mental  or  physical,  require  the 
most  diligent  and  cautious  treatment? 

We  again  aflBrm  that  no  good  reason 
has  yet  been  given  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  "  gi-eat  experiment"  of  the 
sejoarate  system,  which  has  been  vir- 
tually subverted  by  the  present  Direc- 
tors of  the  Prison ;  not  even  a  plausible 
excuse  remains,  after  the  facts  are 
sifted,  for  depriving  physiological  and 
psychical  science  of  the  proofs  of  such 
a  trial,  and  for  withholding  from  so- 
ciety of  the  most  certain  means  of  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  population. 

It  has  been  our  object,  in  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  to  avoid  all  extra-profes- 
sional topics;  but  we  may  observe,  in 
conclusion,    that,   judging    from    the 


extreme  ignorance  and  mismanagement 
now  manifested  on  medical  points,  we 
cannot  foim  a  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Directors  to  deal 
with  the  not  less  important  moral 
bearings  of  this  subject. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  tlie  fact 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  mental  and  bodily  disease,  in  Pen- 
tonville  Prison,  during  the  past  year, 
and  having  traced  this  result  to  m'is- 
management  on  the  part  of  its  Direc- 
tors, there  remains  but  one  plain 
conclusion,  and  that  is,  the  proved  in- 
capacity of  these  individuals  for  the 
performance  of  such  important  duties 
as  are  necessarily  involved  in  their 
position. 


The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  many 
Chronic  Diseases  by  Movements.  By 
M.  EoTH,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  30:2.  Lon- 
don: Churcliill.  18.51. 
We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,* 
given  an  account  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Kinesipathy,  or,  as  we  then 
designated  tliis  new  form  of  quackery, 
from  its  originator,  Lingism.  Our 
observations  were  then  founded  upon 
tlie  statements  of  a  pamphlet  by  Augus- 
tus Georgii,  a  pupil  of  Ling;  and  we 
find  no  reason,  from  anything  contained 
iu  this  more  imposing  jjroduction  of 
Dr.  Pioth,  to  induce  us  to  modify  or 
retract  the  unfavourable  estimate  then 
formed  of  this  new  mode  of  treating 
disease. 

Dr.  Roth  enters,  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  philosophical  accuracy,  into  an 
exposition  of  the  scientific  principles  (?)  of 
the  "  system."  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  piiy- 
siological  reasoning : — 

"  The  subject  of  this  doctrine  is  the 
human  organism,  considered  by  Ling  as  a 
whole,  and  existing  for  itself,  consisting  of 
life,  vital  potcer,  and  substance ;  the  vital 
pheiiomena  of  which  arc  subordinnte,  as 
well  to  physiological  as  to  pliys^ical  laws  in 
general,  and  arc  only  ideally  arranged  (that 
we  may  better  understand  them)  in   tliree 

*  Vol.  xlv.  p.  731. 
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prinLipal  orders,  known  as  the  Dynamical, 
Chemical,  and  Mechanical  agents. 

To  dynamical  iilicnonRMia  belong  the 
manifestations  of  tlie  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers  oi"  the  mind,  sensibility,  <S:e., 
whose  immediate  material  organs  are  the 
cerebral,  spinal,  and  ganglionie  syutems, 
and  by  the  vital  activity  of  whieh  these 
phenomena  are  manifested. 

To  the  chemical  belong  generation, 
nutrition,  reproduction,  sanguitication, 
nutrition,  &c.,  produced  by  the  vital  acti- 
vity of  the  dillerent  glands  and  glandular 
organs,  the  lymphatics  and  bloodves- 
sels,  &.Q. 

To  the  mechanical  belong  the  spon- 
taneous as  well  as  the  organic  movements  : 
as  for  instance,  breathnig,  circulation, 
walking,  &c.,  produced  by  the  vital  acti- 
vity of  the  lungs,  muscles,  &c."    (p.  25.) 

This  theoretical  physiolof(y  is  not  a 
little  obscure  in  making  the  vital  subor- 
dinate to  the  physical  phenomena, 
while  it  describes  the  latter  as  being 
produced  by  the  former. 

The  jmthology  resulting  from  this 
physiology  is  somewhat  fancifully  repre- 
seuted  in  the  following  diagram  : — 

D 


-:\i 


L 


D.  is  the  dynamical ;  C.  the  chemical ; 
and,  M.  the  mechanical  agent.  L.  is 
life,  "  in  its  liighest  development,  and 
the  lirst  jioiut  from  which  the  three 
principal  agents  begin."  The  main- 
tenance of  these  relations  is  the  health 
of  the  organism,  while  if  C.  or  M.  be 
higher  or  lower,  derangement  of  the 
health  follows. 

We  shall  not  further  follow  Dr.  Rotli 
in  his  speculations  under  this  liead. 

We  find  the  following  enumeration  of 
theett'ects  oH active  movements: — acce- 
leration of  functions,  increase  of  ner- 
vous' influence,  activity  of  the  senses, 
increased  innervation  of  the  muscles, 
augmentation  of  the  receptibility  of 
sensitives,  stimulation  of  the  circula- 
tion, development  of  fibrous  textures, 
increased  power  of  the  heart  and  force 
of  respiration,  augmented  temperature, 
increase  of  secretion,  &c.,  &c. 

The  effects  of  passive  movement 
are  stated  to  be  somewhat  similar, 
although  acting  rather  on  the  wliolebody 
than  on  parts.  13ut  local  and  special 
passive  movements  are  also  described. 


The  following  is  curious,  if  not 
altogether  new : — 

Sneezing. — The  concussion  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  produced  by  sneezing,  had 
been  employed  for  a  long  time  as  a  eura-. 
tivc  means,  and  is  even  believed  to  be  a 
salutary  symptom,  at  least  by  the  people, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  origin  of  the  I'xpres- 
sion  God  blesx  you,  which  is  very  old,  aud 
mentioned  (!)  byXenophon." 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
tliat  Xenophon  was  an  authority  on  the 
etymology  of  "  God  bless  you." 

The  indications  i'ov  active  movements 
arc  to  form  new  muscular  fibre,  to  re- 
move fat,  to  effect  innervation,  to 
increase  temperature,  to  promote  arte- 
rialization,  to  derive  blood,  to  relieve 
the  contraction  of  muscles,  tendons,  &:c. 

The  indications  oi'passive  movements, 
are  liyjierti'ophy  of  organs,  pseudo- 
formations,  products  of  iutlammation, 
dilatation  of  veins,  disorder  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  contraction  of  muscles 
and  tendons. 

We  have  done  more  than  siifficient 
justice  to  this  work  in  the  space  which 
we  have  now  devoted  to  it ;  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  some  few  of  the 
diseases  in  which  Lingism  has  been 
found  so  eminently  successful,  that  its 
advantages  over  medical  treatment  can- 
not be  doubted,  i.e.  by  its  advocates. 

0)  hthalmia,  chronic  laryngitis  !  spas- 
modic contractions  of  tlie  pharynx. 
asthma !  consumption  !  acttte  csdema  of 
the  hmys !  diseases  of  the  heart !  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  gastritis  !  diseases 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  gall  bladder,  &c., 
epilepsy  !  neuralgia,  paralysis  !  itch  I 
dropsy,  scurvy,  gonorrhica,  mental  dis- 
ease !  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  Dr. 
Roth's  work  consists  in  the  numerous 
woodcuts  of  patients  in  all  sorts  of  im- 
jiossible  and  impracticable  attitudes, 
wliich  if  they  have  not  instructed  have 
most  assuredly  afforded  us  unmeasiu-ed 
amusement, — certainly  in  some  sense 
proving  the  doctrine  inculcated,  by  the 
benefit  conferred  on  both  morale  and 
physiquehy  the  muscular  movements  in 
laughter. 

Wiesbaden — its  Hot-Springs  ;  their  Effi- 
cacy and  Application.  By  Francis 
Gergens,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
the  German.  Small  8vo.,  pp.  92 
Wiesbaden.  IPol. 
Tins  is  a  pleasantly  written  little  work, 
which  well  describes  all  the  attractions, 
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classical,  historical,  and  natural,  with 
which  Wiesbaden  and  its  vicinity 
abounds. 

In  the  table  which  gives  the  analysis 
of  the  Kochbrunnen  water,  not  less 
than  twenty-one  ingredients  ai'e  enu- 
merated as  the  constituents  of  that 
spring.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  in  greatest 
proportion  ;  with  this  are  associated 
chlorides  of  other  metallic  bases,  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies  and  of  iron, 
bromide  and  iodide  of  magnesium,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  silica, 
arseniate  of  lime,  silicate  of  alumina, 
and  traces  of  organic  matters.  Besides 
these  solid  constituents  which  bear  the 
proportion  of  about  (52  grains  in  a 
pound,  or  7G80  grains,  cai'honic  acid 
and  nitrogen  are  also  present  to  the 
amount  of  about  ten  cubic  inches.  On 
this  analysis  the  author  veiy  justly 
remarks : — 

"Whether  all  the  detected  substances 
are  to  be  found  in  the  combination  here 
given,  in  water  which  has  suffered  no 
evaporation,  or  whether,  as  Kastner  thinks, 
instead  of  the  coexistence  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  cliloride  of  sodium  such  as  is 
found  after  evaporation,  cUoride  of  calcium 
is  in  the  water  itself,  and  sidphm-ic  acid  in 
combination  ^\ith  soda.  This  is  a  question 
of  some  medical  unportance,  although  not 
to  be  answered  with  any  great  precision " 
(p.  23). 

The  following  is  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  characters  of  this 
water : — 

"  The  water  itself  appears  in  a  glass  not 
quite  so  transparent  and  colourless  as  or- 
dinary spring  water.  Its  smeU  is  extremely 
faint ;  some  compare  it  to  the  vapom* 
arisLug  from  freshly  slaked  Ume,  others  to 
eggs  fresh  opened,  but  certainly  by  no 
means  putrid,  and  this  smell  is  only  per- 
ceptible when  a  person  stands  close  to  the 
spring.  Its  taste  resembles  higlily  salted 
weak  broth.  Numerous  an*  bubbles  wliich 
ascend  from  the  bottom  give  the  water  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  boiling  state.  In 
the  bason  of  Kochbrunnen,  and  in  the 
gutters  which  carry  off  the  water,  especially 
in  these  last  named,  where  the  water  comes 
in  contact  with  the  air,  is  found  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  earthy  deposit,  of  a 
brownish  red-yellow  colour,  soft,  and  apt 
to  stain.  Tliis  is  also  found  in  the  wooden 
baths,  and  a  tolerably  thick  film  is  also 
formed  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  wliidi 
is  caused  by  atmospheric  air  dislodgujg  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  water." 

This  deposit  consists  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime  with  oxide  of  ii"on. 


Tlie  temperature  of  the  KochbiTinnen 
spring  is  156°  F.  ;  other  springs  at 
Wiesbaden  vary  from  this  temperature 
to  118°  F. 

Dr.  Gergens  gives  an  ample  account 
of  the  uses  of  these  sj)iings,  with  the 
directions  to  be  observed  in  their  employ- 
ment. The  chief  forms  of  disease  on 
which  the  authorstatesthat  these  springs 
have  acquired  a  reputation  are  gout, 
abdominal  congestions,  and  rheumatism, 
a  due  observance  of  regimen  and  exer- 
cise being  conjoined.  Dr.  Gergens 
enumerates  many  other  diseases  in 
which  these  springs  are  found  of  ser- 
vice,— e.  g.  uterine  derangements,  syphi- 
lis, ulcers,  sti;um.a ;  in  short,  tlie  usual 
list  of  chronic  diseases,  which  are  bene- 
fited by  a  residence  in  a  genial  climate, 
amid  romantic  scenery,  with  all  the 
charms  of  classical  and  historical  asso- 
ciations to  aid  the  potent  influence  of 
change  of  scene  and  occupation,  and 
rest  from  the  toils  and  cares  of  business. 

This  work  is  written  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  and  is  free  fi-om  the  objections 
that  so  frequently  reduce  works  of  tins 
character  to  the  level  of  inferior  guide- 
books. Dr.  Gergens.  account  of  the 
Wiesbaden  springs  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  professional 
adviser,  and  may  be  perused  by  the 
general  reader  as  a  very  agreeable  sup- 
plement to  the  "  Bubbles  from  the 
Bininnens  of  Nassau,"  so  well  known 
and  universally  admired. 

The  Pocket  Formulary/  and  Synopsis  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopczias, 
Sfc.  ByHEXRvBEASLEY.  ."jth  edition. 
12mo.  pp.  540.     London :  Churehiil. 
1851. 
AVe  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  ■ 
favom-ably  of  former  editions  of  this 
useful  little  Pocket  Formulary,  which 
may  be  considered  a  multum  in  parvo 
to  prescriber  and  dispenser.     The  re- 
publication of  the  London  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopa3ias    has    rendered    many 
alterations  necessary  ;  and  so  far  as  our 
examination  has  extended,  the  author 
has   taken  especial   care   to   keep    his 
volume  up  to  the  present  level  of  phar- 
nuiceutical  science  and  practice. 

Thei-e  are  some  useful  appendices  tp 
the  Formulary  on  the  strength  of  medi- 
cines, abbreviations,  English  and  French 
synonymes,  lic. 
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Guy's  Hospital  Reports.     Second  Series. 

Vol.  VII.   Tart  ii.     8vo.  pp.   2C.fi  to 

460.  Loudon:  Cliurclnll.  iKal. 
TiiK  contents  of  this  part  of  a  joiinxal 
which  we  have  so  frequently  had  the 
gratification  to  commend  very  favoura- 
bly to  the  notice  of  oiu-  reader-s  aie  as 
follows : — 

1.  On  a  Certain  Affection  of  the  Skin 
— Vitiligoidea;  with  remarks  bv  Thomas 
Addison,  M.D.,  and  William  Gull,  M.l). 
2.  Cases  of  Fracture  of  the  Cervix 
Femoi-is,  by  J.  B.  Hodgson,  t).  Cases 
in  Surgery,  by  John  Birkett.  4.  Select 
Sui'gical  Cases,  by  Alfred  Poland.  5.  Ob- 
servatious  ou  the  Treatment  of  Ana- 
sarca or  General  Dropsy  by  Puncturing 
the  Legs,  by  John  Hilton,  F.R.S.  0.  lie- 
marks  on  Death  from  Strangulation,  by 
Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.Pt.S.  7.  Two 
Cases  of  Pregnancy  with  Cancer  of  tlie 
Cei'\i.\,  in  one  of  which  the  Ciesarean 
Section  was  successfidly  perfonned,  by 
Dr.  Oldham.  8.  Ophthalmic  Cases,  by 
John  F.  France.  9.  Aii  Account  of 
some  Cases  of  Lithotomy  performed  in 
India  by  Mr.  Coles. 

All  these  papers  possess  great  prac- 
tical interest,  and  will  be  found  to  con- 
vey much  valuable  iuformatiou.  Co- 
loured, and  uncoloured,  Hthogi-aphic 
prints  illustrate  many  of  the  cases. 

If  we  might  point  to  those  which 
have  specially  attracted  our  attention, 
we  should  uame  ^Ir.  Hilton's  paper  and 
Dr.  Oldham's  cases. 

We  uuist  repeat  for  this  last  part  tlie 
same  strong  eulogium  that  we  had  to 
exjiress  for  former  parts  of  tliis  most 
useful  publication. 


A    Manual     of   Physiology,     including 

Physiological   Anatomy.       By     Wm. 

B.  CARPENTER,   :M.D.,    F.R.S.,    &c., 

&c.     Second    Edition.      SmaU    8vo. 

pp.613.     London :  Churchill.     1851. 

This    work,    which  fonais  one  of  Mr. 

Chm'chill's  well-known  "Manuals,"  has 

speedily  gone  through  its  first  edition. 

It  is,  therefore,  unuecessaiy,  as  the  class 

of   readers  for  whom  it  was  intended 

have  thus  given  proof  of  its  utility,  that 

we  should  do  more  than  announce  the 

appearance  of  a  second  edition  in  no 

way  inferior  to  the  first,  and  containing 

the    latest    additions    to  physiological 

science,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  a  work  of 

this  character  permit. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  vo- 
lume to  tlie  student, — with  the  caution, 
however,  that  it  should  not  be  consulted 


to  the  exclusion  of  more  extensivo  trea- 
tises and  monographs  on  the  subjects  of 
physiological  science. 

Thoufjhts  fnr  the  Medical  Student :  an  ' 
Introductory  Address,  delivered  at 
King's  Coiec/e,  London,  October  I, 
\Hi)l.  By  WiLi.LVM  Bowman,  F.U.S., 
F.R.C.S.,  &.C.,  &c.  Pamphl.  8vo.  pp. 
'32.  London:  Pai-kcr.  ISfjl. 
ALTuoucrt  actually  delivered  to  the 
students  of  King's  College,  this  admira- 
ble lectvn-e  is  vii'tually  addressed  to 
all  students  of  all  medical  schools 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  not 
met  witli  one  introductory  address  con- 
taining more  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  tlic  student;  none,  with 
more  earnest  inculcation  of  the  highest 
)>rineiples  as  the  basis  of  rules  of  con- 
duct ;  none,  m  which  activity  and  in- 
dustry in  the  performance  of  duty  are 
more  impressively  enjoined;  none,  in 
which  the  true  end  and  real  import- 
ant^ of  medical  studies  are  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  laid  down.  We  may  add 
that  the  advice  here  so  eloquently 
offered  to  others,  is  not  the  mere  rhe- 
torical expression  of  a  theoretical  notion 
of  what  the  medical  man  ought  to  be, 
but  it  is  the  real  echo  of  the  author's 
own  feelings  and  habits :  our  profession 
has  no  member  who  more  closely  ap- 
proaches the  standard  of  character  to 
which  all,  we  trust,  aspire,  than  does 
the  author  of  this  address.  On  all  these 
grounds,  then,  we  would  desire  that 
every  student  of  medicine  should  at  the 
outset  of  his  course  of  study  carefully 
and  seriously  peruse  Mr.  Bowman's 
address — we  are  persuaded  that  all 
would  be  benefitted  tliereby. 

Bradshaw's  Companion  to  the  Continent^ 
a  descrifitive  Hand-book  to  the  chief 
places  of  resort.    By  Edwin  Lee,  &c., 
kc.     Small  8vo.,  pp.  408.     London : 
Bradshaw.      LS.'U. 
This  work,  the  author  informs  us,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  greatly  improved  edi- 
tion   of   the   "  Continental   Traveller's 
and    Invalid's  Hand-book,"  which   ap- 
jieared   three    years  ago.      In    it    the 
author  has  omitted  all  allasious  to  poli- 
tical topics,  which  were  objected  to  in 
tlve  former  work,  and  has  added  further 
observations    upon    the     influence    of 
climate,  and  has  given  additional  tables 
of  comparative  temperature.    Some  judi- 
cious  remarks   upon  the   predisposing 
causes  of  disease  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
panion will  be  found  very  useful,  as  it 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  hand-books  and  local  guides. 


^ro«ftitn50  of  Soc{et(cg. 

EOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRUE- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

AIe.  Hodgson,  the  Pbesident,  im  the 
Chaie. 

Nov.  11,  1851. 


Statistical  Report  upon  Cases  of  Diseases 
of  the  Heart,  occurrimj  in  St.   George's 
Hospital,  especialli/  in  relation  to  Rheu- 
matism   and    Albuminuria.       By    Dr. 
Barclay. 
The    author    first  mentioned  eight  eases 
of    acute    rheumatism    fatal    during    the 
rheumatic  attack,  among  wliich  he  particu- 
larly called  attention   to  a  ease  of   veiy 
severe  pericarditis,  in  which  no  friction- 
sound  was  ever  heard  ;  and  to  a   case  in 
which  no  inflammation  existed  either   in 
the  heart  or  pericardium,  in  which  a  sys- 
toHc   murmur   was   distinctly  heard.     He 
next   referred   to    sixteen  cases   of  recent 
pericarditis,  and  four  in  which  it  was  not 
quite    recent,    occinring    independent    of- 
acute  rheumatism ;    two   of  which    were 
traced  to   recent  peritonitis,   and    one  to 
recent  pleurisy  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder    were    associated     with     albu- 
mhuiria ;  but  it   seemed  to  him  that,  in 
many  of  these  instances,  tumultuous  action 
of  the  heart  during  life  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  traces  of  pericarditis   foimd 
after  death.   He  detailed  one  case  in  wliich 
this  action  of  the  heart  seemed  to  be  its 
only  cause.     Eleven  cases  were  then  men- 
tioned in  which  recent  lymph  was  found 
on  the  valves,  and  two  in  which  it  was  not 
quite  recent.     Two  were  traced  to  malfor- 
mation, and  two  to  diseases  of  the  kidney  ; 
seven   were   accompanied  by   old  disease. 
In  six  of  these,  the  old  disease  was  pro- 
bably due  to  bygone  attacks   of  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  he  remarked  it  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  this  condition  was  so  much  more  fre- 
quently than   any   other  associated   with 
recent   inflammatory   action.     Twenty-six 
cases  of  old  pericarditis  were  then  consi- 
dered, including  six  of  adherent  pericar- 
dium, and  three  in  which  the  adhesions 
were   nearly   universal ;    besides    a    great 
many  not  mentioned,  in  which  white  spots 
were  found.     He  believed  these  cases  indi- 
cated   that    universal  adhesion  is  not  the 
common  i-esult  of  rhemnatic  pericarditis  ; 
and,  considering  the  age  of  the  patient  at 


death,  and  the  condition  of  the  heart,  that 
it  is  not  the  most  favourable  termination 
of  the  attack.     More  than  half  the  cases 
which  had  at  some  period  or  other  suffered 
from  acute  rheumatism  indicated  old  peri- 
carditis.     Twenty   cases   of  old  valvular 
lesion  were  probably  caused  by  acute  rheu- 
matism ;    twenty-six  occurred    in  persons 
who  had  never  suffered  from  rheumatism 
at  all ;  sixteen  were  regarded  as  doubtful 
cases.     Among  the  rheumatic  cases  there 
is  a  great  preponderance  of  simultaneous 
lesion  of  aortic  and  mitral  valves  ;  next  of 
the  mitral  alone,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
aortic  alone.     It  seemed  probable,  in  most 
of  these  cases,  that,  during  the  first  attack 
of  rheumatism,   the  mitral  valves    alone 
were  mflamed,  and  at  some  future  period 
also  the  aortic  secondarily.   Valvular  lesion 
was   found  associated  in  twenty-two   in- 
stances with  diseased  kidney  and  albumi- 
nous urine ;    in  twenty-six  instances   the 
kidney  was  healthy  ;  and  in  thirteen,  the 
evidences   of    disease   were  more   or   less 
obscure.     The  tricuspid  valves   were  also 
affected  in  ten    cases,  and    the  pulmonic 
once.     It   was   stated  that,   among  these 
cases,  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  was  most 
frequently  found  associated  with  hypertro- 
phy, and,  ui  aortic  regingitation,  also  with 
dilatation  ;    disease  of  the    mitral   valves 
mostly  with  dilatation ;  adhesions  of  the 
pericardium  more  generally  with  dilatation ; 
atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  disease  of  the 
kidney  were  found  accompanying  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  simple  hypertro- 
phy.     In   141    cases  of   diseased  kidney 
taken   indiscriminately,    liypertrophy    oc- 
curred 55  times,  and  dilatation  36  times, 
together  or  separately  in  63  individuals, 
and   in  78  the  heart   was  healthy.     The 
author  tlien  detailed  his   observations   in 
regard  to  rheumatism,  made  upon  cases  in 
the  hospital  which  did  not  prove  fatal.     He 
found  the  heart  diseased  in  44  per  cent,  of 
acute  cases,  in  11  per  cent,  of  subacute, 
and  4  per  cent,  of  chronic  cases.     In  all 
the  chronic  cases,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
acute,  tlie  individual  had   experienced  a 
more  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  at  some 
former  period ;    some   of  the  acute  cases 
were  also  examples  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent  attack.      Taking  those  cases   only 
which  were  admitted  with  a  first  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism,  he  found  cardiac  inflam- 
mation occur  more  frequently  in  females 
than  in  males,  and  in  the  largest  propor- 
tion between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
after  which  it  gradually  decUned  to  forty. 
The  majority  of  the  acute  cases  are  found 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  after 
that  there  is  a  much  larger  i^roportion  of 
subacute  cases.     There  was  a  larger  pro- 
portion of    males  than  females   admitted 
with  confirmed  disease  of  the  heart ;  but 
the  difference  is  less  striking  if  those  o 
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rheumatic  origiu  alone  be  considered.  At 
the  earlier  ages  almost  all  cases  of  con- 
firmed disease  of  the  heart  owed  their 
origiu  to  acute  rheumatism ;  while,  at 
more  advanced  ages,  it  almost  ceased  to  be 
found  among  the  causes. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  table, 
exliibiting  the  principal  lesions  foiuid,  on 
post-mortem  examination,  in  the  cases  on 
which  the  report  was  based. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Dr.  Mayo  said  that  tlie  subject  was  one 
wliicli  commanded  the  most  profound  con- 
sideration from  the  meeting,  and  he  felt 
assm-ed  that  it  was  not  owuig  to  its  great 
importance  not  being  felt  that  none  of  the 
members,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper,  had  addressed  the  Society. 

Di\  C.  J.  B.  Williams  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr. 
Mayo  as  to  the  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  this  subject ;  but  in  some  of  tlie 
observations  he  (Dr.  Wilhams)  thought 
there  was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  both 
for  the  sake  of  diagnosis  and  pathology. 
He  next  observed  the  connection  between 
albuminuria  and  hypertrophy,  and  said 
that  albumen  in  the  imne  and  hypertrophy 
may  occur  without  any  valvular  lesion ; 
the  same  remedies  which  restored  the  action 
of  the  kidney  reducing  the  symptoms  of 
hypertrophy,  and  lessening  the  physical 
signs.  He  (Dr.  Wilhams)  had  seen  twenty 
such  cases,  in  wliich  there  was  a  strong 
increased  heaving  impulse  of  the  heart ;  a 
muffled,  systolic  sound ;  a  jerking,  over-full 
pulse ;  and,  in  another  variety  of  early 
liypertrophy,  a  redupUcation  of  the  fast 
soimd  ;  the  action  of  the  ventricles.  Dr. 
Williams  considered,  not  being  synchro- 
nous. By  treatment,  he  said,  which  re- 
stored the  healthy  quality  of  the  urine,  the 
heart's  action  abated,  and  the  hypertrophy 
diminished,  showing  that  tliis  sort  of  hyper- 
trophy was  secondary  in  kidney  disease. 
He  further  observed,  that  the  blood,  when 
loaded  with  excrementitious  matter,  pro- 
duces an  unnatural  stimulation  in  the  heart, 
similar  to  what  we  see  in  a  common  muscle 
\mder  excitement,  and  so,  like  it,  diminishes 
when  the  cause  which  induced  it  was  re- 
moved. Another  point  which,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's opinion,  deserved  notice,  was  the 
presence  of  endocardial  murmur  without 
endocarditis  being  present ;  and  said,  it 
was  most  unphUosopliical  to  suppose  that 
the  murmur  could  exist  without  a  physical 
cause :  he  said,  endocardial  murmur  occurs 
at  an  early  per'iod  of  rheumatism,  and 
thought  a  temporary  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion deranges  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and 
BO  may  produce  it.  Diseases  of  the  kidneys 
also  derange  the  valves,  without  leaving 
discoverable  traces  of  disease  behind ;  and 


even  in  some  cases  of  rheumatism  little  or 
no  trace  of  disease  is  often  foimd  in  the 
joints. 

Dr.  Mayo  thought  that  the  author's 
paper  stated  that  there  was  often  an  endo- 
cardial murmur  without  an  endocardial 
cause. 

Dr.  Barclay  referred  to  the  existence  of 
endocardial  murmur  in  cases  of  anaemia 
without  any  deposit  in  the  heart ;  and  iu. 
the  cases  mentioned  in  his  (Dr.  Barclay's) 
paper  he  had  obsei-ved  it  increasing  from 
day  to  day  for  three  or  four  days,  and  even 
forty-eight  hours  before  death,  without  any 
discoverable  post-mortem  appearances,  and 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  arrive  at  as 
to  its  cause  was,  that  it  was  dependent  on 
an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  itself. 

The  President  asked  at  what  stage  of 
rheumatism  this  cardiac  sound  most  fre- 
quently occiirred. 

Dr.  Barclay  rephed,  that  he  had  no 
record  which  would  enable  him  to  point 
out  the  exact  time. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  again  rising, 
said  he  had  seen  cases  in  which  the  cardiac 
disease  occurred  primarily.  Whilst  on  his 
legs,  he  vrished  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  cause  of  the  endocardial  murmiu*,  which 
he  did  not  think  Dr.  Barclay  had  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  supposing  it  de- 
pended on  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood.  Dr.  Wilhams  ascribed  it  to  the 
disease  attacking  the  tendons  of  the  mitral 
valve,  increasing  muscidar  irritability  and 
contractility,  which  will  become  irregular 
and  partiaUy  spasmodic,  producing  regui'- 
gitations.  If,  he  says,  it  attacks  the  aortic 
orifice,  it,  by  increasing  the  tonic  contrac- 
tihty,  may  cause  a  murmm"  which  would 
leave  no  trace  behind.  Dr.  Williams 
thought  it  did  not  require  the  influence  of 
altered  blood  to  produce  the  somid :  if  it 
were  similar  to  the  sound  induced  by 
antemia,  it  shoidd  not  only  be  heard  in  the 
heart,  but  in  the  arteries  and  veins.  The 
cause  of  the  venous  mmmur  was,  he  said, 
lucidly  explained  by  his  friend  Dr.  Ward ; 
whereas  in  those  cases  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  murmur  being  produced  above  the 
heart. 

Dr.  Webster  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  greater  frequency  of  the  disease 
amongst  women,  and  appeared  to  think  it 
was  from  the  female  dress  exposing  the  neck 
and  chest  to  cold.  One  point  Dr.  Webster 
thought  was  not  spoken  of — the  period  of 
life  at  which  the  disease  most  frequently 
occm*red.  From  his  own  experience,  he 
said,  the  disease  attacked  most  frequently 
tliose  of  the  middle  period  of  hfe ;  and 
from  the  Eegistrar's  retm-n  of  the  past 
year,  of  1600  who  had  died  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, two-thu'ds  were  at  the  middle  period 
of  hfe. 
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Dr.  FtrrXEB  wished  to  offer  a  remark  on 
one  point  which  appeared  to  him  somewhat 
novel,  whicli  was — that  adhesion  was  not 
the  most  favourable  result,  and  that  luii- 
versally  adherent  pericardium  was  very 
rare.  Almost  all  Dr.  Barclay's  cases  appear, 
he  said,  to  have  been  connected  with  albvi- 
minous  iiriue,  and  should,  he  supposed,  be 
considered  as  an  extension  of  a  cachectic 
state  of  the  system.  Dr.  Fuller,  in  conclu- 
sion, said,  he  believed  that  no  other  tenni- 
nation  of  the  disease  but  one  by  adhesion 
coincided  with  general  experience,  nor  could 
he  consider  any  other  more  favourable, 
which  opinion  also  appeared  to  agree  with 
the  stat'cments  of  Dr.  Latham. 

Dr.  BIjACK  said  he  had  heai*d  the  ques- 
tion asked,  as  to  whether  that  disease 
occurred  primarily  or  not.  Although,  he 
said,  this  was  vei-y  rare,  nevertheless  it  did 
sometimes  occur,  and  he  had  witnessed  an 
excellent  example  of  this  in  one  of  the 
Parisian  Hospitals.  With  respect  to  the 
question  which  arose  with  reference  to  the 
unnatural  endocardial  murmur,  he  (Dr. 
Black)  considered  Dr.  Williams's  explana- 
tion as  purely  hypothetical,  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  unphilosophioal.  Dr.  Black 
believed  that  the  heart  must  act  wholly  or 
not  at  all ;  for  if  it  acted  irregularly,  rup- 
ture must  take  place.  When  he  considered, 
he  said,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  which 
this  organ  has  to  overcome  if  irregularity 
of  contraction  took  place,  it  must  of  neces- 
city  ruptui'e. 

Dr.  Bakciat,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Webster's 
observations,  said,  he  thought  females  were 
more  exposed  to  exciting  causes,  and  more 
frequently  sufiered  from  relapse.  In  answer 
to  Dr.  Fuller,  he  could  only  say,  such  facts 
as  he  (Dr.  Barclay)  had  stated  in  his  paper 
were  the  result  of  his  ex-j^erience,  and  he 
must  confess  he  wns  surprised  at  it ;  for, 
from  Dr.  Latham's  little  book,  he  was  led 
to  expect  a  different  result. 

The  Pbesident  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  would  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  'Noy.  25th,  when  Dr.  Robt.  Lee's 
paper  ou  Ovarian  Tumours  would  be  read, 
together  with  such  others  as  the  time  of 
the  meeting  would  permit. 


HARTEMN  SOCIETY. 


Dr.  James  Biud  read  a  paper 

On    the    Pathological    Modificatiom    and 

Treatment  of  Croup ; 
the  main  object  of  tlie  author  being   t« 
point  out  the  important  differences  of  prac- 
tice demanded  in  such  gradations  of  patho- 
logical concUtion.     The  morphological  cha- 


racter of  the  disease,  or  the  residt  of  morbid 
action,  should  influence  us  less  in  deter- 
mining the  particidar   mode  of  treatment 
to  be  followed,  than  a  consideration  of  its 
pathogenic  origin.     The  membranous  exu- 
dation, which  characterises  the  latter  stages 
of  croup,  may,  though  rarely,  be  a  conse- 
quence of  true   inflammatory  hypersemia, 
but   is   more  frequently    associated    with 
asthenic    congestion,   a  predommance    of 
spasmodic  symptoms,  and  a  secretion  of 
imorganisable  fibrinous  membrane  from  the 
mucous  crypto?.,  which  are  found  dilated, 
and  in  an  ecchymosed  or  pale  condition, 
very  different  from  that  of  true  sthenic 
fibrmous    inflammation.      Dr.    Bird    con- 
sidei*s  that  this  state  of  diphtheritic  exuda- 
tion, which  is  so  common  among  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  and  those  occupying 
low,  damp,  malarious  localities,  is  of  low 
vitahty    and    unorgauizable,     existing    in 
conjunction   with    much    irritabihty    and 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  lai-ynx, 
and  transverse  membranous  fibres  of  the 
tracliea,    by   whicli   the    air-passages    are 
momentarily    contracted    or    closed.     The 
exuded  membrane  resembles  in  such  ca^es 
that  sometimes  met  with  in   diphtheritic 
dysentery,  and  is  detached  by  exactly  the 
same  process,  a  return  of  the  natural  mu- 
cous secretion  of  tlie  part,  which  separates 
it  from  the  original  structure,  and  prepares 
it  for  excretion.     These  morbid  results  are 
viewed  as  dependent  on  particular  climatic 
influences,  which  should  be  always  taken 
into  account  before  determining  any  par- 
ticular line  of  treatment.     The  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  necessary  for  subduing  true 
inflammatory  croup,   and  wliich  might  be 
found  salutary  in  a  dry,  cold  climate,  would 
be  utterly  destructive  of  the  patient  in  an 
opposite   state   of  dise-aae,   or  ui  a  damp 
malarious  locahty.    Such  are  the  important 
general  principles  on  which  Dr.  Bii'd  would 
regulate  the  treatment ;  and,  in  order  that 
this  may  be  conducted  with  precision  and 
discernment,   the  disease  is   divided  into 
tliree  stages: — 1st.  The   catarrhal   stage; 
2nd.  The  spasmodic  stage ;   and  3rd.  The 
stage   of    exudat  ion, —  all    of   which    are 
minutely  described.     A  careful  diagnosis 
is  made  between  the  second  stage  of  croup, 
or    laryngitis    stridittla,   and    that   purely 
spasmocUc  disease,   the  thymic  asthma,  of 
German    ]^>athologist9,    commonly     called 
lanngismuH  stridulus.     In  order  further  to 
guide  the  judgment  in  treating  tliis  disease, 
its    several    complications    of    bronchitis, 
gastric  affections,   and   cerebral  irritation, 
reflected  on  the  laiwnx  by  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,    the    recurrent     laryngeal 
nerves,  are  particidarly  pointed  out.     The 
indications  of  cure  arc— 1st.  To  allay  the 
spasmodic  irritability  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles and  fibres  of  the  trachea,  bv  which  the 
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air-pissagcs  are  contracted,  and  the  reepi- 
ration  rendered  stindolous.  2nd.  To  sub- 
chie  the  inflammatory  hypcrrcmia  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  aij'-pas- 
eagcs,  and  thus  prevent  the  secretion  from 
its  follicles  of  false  membrane.  3rd.  On 
the  fiiilure  of  these  measures,  to  procure 
the  discharge  of  the  false  membrane  and 
support  the  strength.  The  means  of 
sjiecially  fulfilling  these  indications  are  then 
detailed  at  length,  but  of  which  an  abstract 
cannot  well  be  giTen  here. 


EPIDEMIOLOG  CAL  SOCIETY. 

Os  the  formation  of  this  Society,  apphca- 
tion  was  made  by  the  President,  Dr.  Ba- 
bington,  to  various  pubUc  bodies  for  their 
co-operation  :  the  fruit  of  this  judicious 
step  is  now  being  realised.  The  Com- 
roittee  on  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  have 
deputed  two  of  their  members  to  examine 
the  retuinis  annually  made  by  the  medical 
officers  appointed  by  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians,  according  to  the  requii-ement 
of  the  Act  of  ParUament  passed  in  ISiO 
**  to  extend  the  practice  of  vaccination." 
Tlu'ough  the  courtesy  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  every  facihty  for  the  full  examina- 
tion of  these  retimis  has  been,  aiforded ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  the  Hon.  Secre- 
taries of  the  Society  that  a  large  body  of 
the  most  valuable  and  elucidative  informa- 
tion has  by  these  means  been  obtained  by 
the  deputation.  Our  readers  will  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  the  importance  of  these 
official  documents  when  we  state  that  they 
show  the  total  number  of  persons  vacci- 
nated yearly  by  the  public  vaccinators  ra 
each  district  of  the  631  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  England  and  Wales,  giving  in  sepai"ate 
columns  those  who  are  under  one  year,  and 
those  above  one  year  of  age  ;  and  likewise 
distinguishing,  in  most  instances,  successful 
from  the  imsuccessful  vaccinations  under 
and  above  one  year :  as  the  number  of 
biiihs  in  each  Union  is  also  appended,  a 
cei-tain  basis  is  aSbrded  for  determinmg 
the  exact  progress  of  vaccination  ui  every 
part  of  England  and  Wales,  so  fai-  as  the 
gi'atuitous  system  is  concerned.  The  re- 
sults are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  gone  over  the 
returns  ;  and,  although  it  would  be  prema- 
ture at  the  present  moment  to  state  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  point,  we  may 
affirm  that  they  promise  to  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  and  trustworthy 
contributions  liitherto  made  in  this  coimtry 
to  the  statistics  of  vaccmation. 


LIYERPOOL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Torn  Umbilical  Cord.— Mr.  HiGGlNSOK. 
The  chUd  in  this  case  had  fallen  from  the 
mother,  and  the  cord  had  broken  spon- 
taneously. The  torn  ends  were  nearly  as 
sharp -edged,  and  Hat,  as  if  cut ;  a  fact 
wliich  may  hove  an  important  bearing 
upon  juodico-legal  questions,  as  to  whether 
the  child  has  dropped  and  the  cord  been 
thus  torn,  or  cut  by  the  mother  or  a  third 
party. 

Blindness  from  general  Opacity  of  the 
Cornea  and  Cataract,  cured  by  operation. 
— Dr.  Nottingham. 
Dr.  N.  read  a  paper  on  a  case  of  blind- 
ness from  general  opacity  of  the  cornea  and 
cataract,  in  which,  aft^r  long-continued 
general  treatment,  the  opacity  at  tlie  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  cornea  was  removed  ; 
the  central  part  of  the  opacity  not  yield- 
ing to  treatment,  an  artificial  pupU  was 
made  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
u'is,  opposite  to  the  diseased  part  of  the 
coraea.  Some  weeks  after,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cataract  was  practised,  and  thus 
sight  at  length  restored. 

Dr.  Gee  shewed  the  Uterus  and  Appendages 
removed  from  a  Woman  who  died  of 
Carditis  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy. 

Mr.  Banker  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady 
whom  he  had  lately  delivered  at  the  full 
period.  She  had,  in  the  seventh  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  a  severe  attack  of  small- 
pox. The  attempt  had  been  twice  made 
to  vaccinate  the  child,  and  imsuccessfully. 
Did  the  small-pox  in  the  mother  render 
the  infant  insusceptible  to  the  effects  of 
the  vii'us  ?  A  similar  case  was  mentioned 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Journal 
of  Medicine.  In  this  child  vaccinatioa 
was  unsuccessfully  attempted. 

Fracture    of  both  Olecranons. — 

Mr.  Fletcher. 
The  particulars  of  this  case  have  already 
appeared  in  a  weekly  journal. 

Absence  of  the  Bladder. — Mr.  Atcherley. 
In  this  case  there  was  foimd,  post 
mortem,  a  large  pelvic  abscess,  and  no 
trace  of  bladder ;  but  it  was  considered 
that  the  account  of  the  examination  was 
deficient  in  some  important  points.  The 
discussion  on  it  was  therefore  adjourned. 

Traumatic  Mania  successfnlly  treated  by 
the  local  application  of  Morphia. 
A  Prussian   sailor,  40  years  of  age,  of 
strictly  temperate  habits,  injured  the  fore- 
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finger  of  his  left  hand  with  a  marUne  spike, 
on  the  7th  of  August.  The  wound  was 
washed  with  salt  water ;  it  did  not  heal, 
but  became  much  inflamed,  and  very  pain- 
ful. On  the  night  of  the  17th  he  jumped 
overboard  ;  he  was  picked  up,  and,  on  the 
following  day  reached  Liverpool.  His  finger 
was  then  lanced  freely,  and  a  quantity  of 
matter  let  out.  On  the  followmg  day  he 
became  furiously  maniacal.  Opium,  chlo- 
roform, and  the  cold  douche,  were  succes- 
sively used,  with  temporary  benefit.  On 
the  22d,  two  grains  of  acetate  of  moqjhia 
mixed  with  a  little  chalk  were  sprinkled 
over  the  wound,  and  a  poultice  applied ; 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  he  fell  asleep ;  at 
midnight  he  awoke ;  the  morphia  was  re- 
applied, and  he  again  slept.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  calm,  and  on  the  day  followmg 
he  was  quite  rational.  He  remained  under 
observation  for  a  month  mthout  a  relapse ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  wound  had 
nearly  healed,  and  he  sailed  from  this  port. 


ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  PAEIS. 
Nov.  18, 1851. 


Umbilical  Superfoetaiion. 
A  EEPOET  was  read  by  M.  Danyau,  upon 
a    case    by    Dr.    Sulikowski,    (Meurthe). 

M D ,  born  in  1833,  had  at  bu-th 

a  remarkably  large  abdomen,  which  in- 
creased in  s'ize  till  the  age  of  ten  years. 
Dm-ing  tliis  period  her  health  was  greatly 
impaired,  and  she  suffered  much  from  ab- 
dominal pains  and  other  symptoms.  In 
1843  a  rupture  took  place  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
serous  hquid  escaped;  the  tumour  was 
notably  diminished  ;  through  the  opening 
left  in  the  parietes  a  substance  could  be 
perceived,  fleshy,  resisting,  red,  and  studded 
with  teeth  and  hair.  Several  years  after- 
wards the  tumour  was  successfully  removed 
by  operation,  and  was  found  to  contain  a 
deformed  male  foetus. 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PAEIS. 

Nov.  10,  1851. 
Substitutes  for  Mercurials  in  the  treatment 

of  Syphilis. 
M.   Robin  read  a  note  on  this   subject, 
followed  by  a  recital  of  the  researches  of 
M.  Vicenti,  also  on  the  same  question. 

In  a  previous  communication,  M.  Robin 
had  enunciated  the  idea  that  mercurials  do 
not  exert  any  particular  mode  of  action 
upon  syphihtic  disease,  except  iu  combin- 
ing with  the  virus,  and  converting  it  into 


a  new  and  inert  compomid.  Many  other 
substances,  M.  Robin  had  stated,  possessed 
the  same  powers— e.  g.  preparations  of 
arsenic,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  antimony, 
and  therefore  might  advantageously  replace 
the  mercurial  medication. 

With  this  view,  M.  Vicenti  had,  at  the 
request  of  M.  Robin,  studied  experimentally 
the  action  of  bichrbmate  of  potasli.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  : — 

1.  That  the  bicliromate  of  potash  pos- 
sesses most  undoubtedly  anti-syphilitic 
properties  more  active  and  energetic  than 
mercurial  preparations. 

2.  That  in  the  three  cases  in  which  it 
was  administered  no  ill  efl'ects  followed. 
The  nausea  occasionally  excited  is  readily 
allayed  by  opium. 

3.  That  being  soluble  the  bichromate  is 
rapidly  taken  into  the  system. 

4.  That  the  bichromate  of  potass  may 
advantageously  replace  mercurials  in  the 
treatment  of  syphdis. 

Connection  between  Respiration  and  the 
presence  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine. 
M.  Alvabo  Retgnoso  referred  to  a 
note  in  which  he  had  previously  stated 
that  all  substances  which  repress  the  fi-e- 
quency  of  respiration,  and  thereby  diminish 
hsematosis  in  the  lungs,  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  M.  Reygnoso  had  been 
able  to  cause  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urineby  employing  the  contra-stimulant 
treatment.  According  to  the  generalization 
of  M.  Robin,  those  substances  wliich  arrest 
the  slow  combustion  by  moist  oxygen  after 
death  are  hyposthenic  or  contra-stimulants 
during  life — e.  g.  the  metallic  salts,  ethers, 
salts  of  quinine,  and  narcotics  generally. 
Having  examined  the  urme  of  persons 
under  the  influence  of  salts  of  mercuiy, 
antimony,  opium,  and  quinine,  M.  Reygnoso 
had  foimd  it  to  contain  sugar,  and  lie  had 
also  found  that  the  sugar  disappeared  from 
the  urine  in  proportion  as  the  salts  were 
eliminated  from  the  system. 

On  the  Fffects  of  Virulent  Matters  when 
taken  into  the  Stomachs  of  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals. 

M.  Regnault,  director  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Alfort,  gave  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  researches  : — 

1.  The  dog  and  pig  may  eat  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  secretion  whatever  they  may  be, 
without  prejudice  to  their  health  ;  all  the 
cadaveric  debris  proceeding  from  animals 
suffering  under  glanders,  furuncular  dis- 
ease, rabies,  the  contagious  typhus  and 
pneumonia  of  oxen,  and  the  contagious 
epizootics  of  fowls. 

2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  fowls,  unless 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  their  own 
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disease?,  in  order  to  determine  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  eijieriment 
out  of  the  epizootic  atmosphere,  winch  M. 
Kegnault  has  not  been  able  to  effect. 

3.  The  virulent  matters  of  rabies  and 
acute  glanders,  which  lose  their  contagious 
properties  by  transit  through  the  ali- 
mentary- canal  of  the  dog  or  pig,  retain 
them  in  passing  through  that  of  the  horse. 

4.  The  matter  of  the  furuncular  disease 
whicli  is  taken  with  impunity  by  the  dog 
and  pig,  gives  rise  to  disease  when 
swallowed  by  the  herbivora,  the  sheep,  goat, 
and  horee. 

5.  Carnivora  and  omnivora  eat  the 
matters  with  impimity,  because  their  or- 
ganization is  adapted  for  the  conversion 
and  digestion  of  animal  matters,  while  that 
of  the  herbivora  is  suited  only  to  the  diges- 
tion of  vegetable  substances. 

6.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  that  has  eaten 
these  vinUent  matters  is  perfectly  safe  for 
human  food. 

7.  Culinary  operations  so  change  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  matters  proceeding 
from  animals  with  either  of  these  conta- 
gious  maladies,  that  they  have  been  swal- 
lowed with  inapunity  by  herbivora. 

From  these  conclusions  the  author  di'aws 
the  inferences,  that  there  is  no  reason,  in  a 
sanitaiy  point  of  view,  for  preventing  pigs, 
fowls,  &c.,  being  fed  on  such  matters  ;  and, 
that  however  repulsive  it  may  seem  to  the 
human  being,  meat,  mdk,  &c.,  of  animals 
suffering  under  contagious  malaches  may 
be  eaten  with  impunity,  if  previously 
cooked  or  boiled. 

On  Arrest  of  Development  as  a  Sign  of 
Cretinism. 

il.  Baillabger  read  an  essay  in  wliich 
he  pointed  out  that  two  different  opinions 
have  been  held  by  authors  upon  the  nature 
of  cretinism  ;  according  to  the  one  it  is  a 
form  of  idiotcy  ;  according  to  the  other,  it  is 
entirely  a  state  of  physical  degradation.  M. 
BaiUarger  considers  that  he  has  reconciled 
these  opinions  by  assigning  one  essential 
cause,  an  arrest  of  development  of  the 
organization.  Thus,  he  has  in  alarge  num- 
ber of  instances  ascertained  that  second 
dentition  has  been  delayed  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-fovu-  years,  and  that  the 
signs  of  puberty  have  been  postponed  to  this 
age.  The  whole  aspect,  figure,  &c.,  is  that 
of  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years,  when  they 
should  be  yomig  men  or  women.  This 
arrest  of  development  points  out  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  cretimsm  and 
idiotcy,  as  in  the  latter  state  the  body  is 
generally  fidly  developed. 

Asphyxia  from  Pathological  Compression 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 
M.  JoBEBT  DE  Lamballe  related  a  case 


in  which  disease  of  the  ligaments  and 
bones  of  the  cervical  vertebra;  caused  com- 
pression of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
cord  by  the  odontoid  process.  The  patient 
died  suddenly  from  asphyxia.  This  case 
M.  Jobert  considered  as  illustrative  of  the 
opinions  held  by  M.  Flourens. 


?i?ospitaI  nnli  Jnfirmarri  ixepovtg. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Cases  from    Mr.  Simon's   Practice.     Ee- 
ported  by  Mb.  Milton. 


Epithelial  Cancer  of  the  right  side  of  the 
Jaw — Extirpation — Recovery. 

Notwithstanding  it  has  been  urged 
against  the  extiqiation  of  cancerous  parts 
that  the  disease  is  never  cured  by  it,  and 
that  if  in  some  favourable  instances  it 
effects  a  suspension  of  the  march  of  the 
chsease,  it  in  the  greater  niunber  really 
hastens  tlie  fatal  termination,  yet  tliis 
verdict,  though  promulgated  under  high 
authority,  would  require  to  be  received 
with  some  resci-vation. 

What  purpose  would  it  answer  to  prove 
that  in  nine  cases  out  often  the  disease  does 
return  and  destroy  the  patient  ?  Would 
not  all  the  ten  cases  have  certainly  proved 
fatal  if  not  operated  upon  ? 

So  important  does  this  subject  appear, 
that  we  trust  om"  readers  will  excuse  us  if 
we  go  at  some  length  into  the  reasons 
which  seem  to  bear  on  interference  with 
cancerous  diseases. 

1.  Operating  undoubtedly  saves  some 
patients,  and  in  others  is  followed  by  no 
return  of  the  disease  for  many  years  :  thus 
assuring  a  long  interval  of  ease  and  some 
prolongation  of  hfe. 

2.  When  the  disease  does  return  it  is 
not  more  fatal,  for  that  is  impossible,  than 
at  its  first  appearance  ;  and  its  being  more 
rapidly  fatal  can  scarcely  be,  in  common 
humanity,  considered  as  an  objection,  as 
then  the  struggle  is  shorter  and  sooner 
ended. 

3.  It  is  better  to  save  even  one  patient 
out  of  twenty  than  to  lose  them  all  without 
a  struggle  ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  as  nearly 
a  general  rule,  that  at  the  period  when 
patients  will  allow  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed, the  disease  is  always  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  it  woidd  of  itself  destroy  the 
patient. 

4.  Most  of  the  operations  for  canceroiis 
diseases  are  not  of  a  natiu-e  to  endanger 
life,  and  owing  to  the  discovery  of  chloro- 
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form,  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  severe 
suffering. 

Finally,  tlie  exact  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  cancer  returns  after  removal  by  the 
knife,  to  those  in  which  patients  hve  the 
rest  of  their  days  free  fiT)m  its  invasions, 
is  not  well  known ;  and  tUl  this  is  done  no 
part  of  the  question  can  be  looked  on  as 
satisfactorily  settled.  Extended  and  com- 
plete series  of  hospital  reports  and  clinical 
histories  of  individual  cases  will  in  time 
go  far  to  yield  materials  for  arriving  at  a 
definite  solution  of  the  difRculty. 

But  though  a  high  authority*  has  told 
us  that,  "undoubted  eancerous  tumours 
have,  both  before  and  after  ulceration  had 
set  iu,  been  cured  or  rendered  perfectly  in- 
nocuous by  one  or  other  of  a  variety  of 
natm-al  processes  occurring  spontane- 
ously ;"  that  "  an  unbiassed  sm'vey  of 
recorded  experience  does  not  warrant  the 
notion  of  the  invariable  incnrabdity  of  the 
disease  by  medicinal  means  at  any  stage  of 
its  progress  ;"  and  tliat  testimony,  which  I 
am  enabled  to  corroborate  from  my  own 
observation,  is  not  deficient  to  the  fact 
that  growths,  cancerous  in  essence,  may  at 
an  early  stage  be  totally  removed  by  a  per- 
severing use  of  certain  external  and  inter- 
nal remedies;"  yet  scarcely  a  surgeon  is 
to  be  found  who  places  even  the  slightest 
reliance  on  any  means  either  of  cure  or  of 
arrest,  except  the  knife,  and  we  leam  from 
the  very  writer  who  gives  us  such  consola- 
tory hopes  that,  "  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances,  all  medicinal  agents  not  only 
fad  in  influencing  the  disease  favourably, 
but  if  persisted  in,  would  infaUibly  exas- 
perate it."  Here  unfortunately  as  in  too 
many  instances  no  guide  exists  to  enable 
US  to  distinguish  beforehand,  those  cases 
■which  wiU,  from  those  which  will  not 
bear  treatment. 

Mr.  Simon's  patient,  a  man  of  forty-five 
years  of  age,  was  recently  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  with  epithelial  cancer 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
following  history  was  transmitted  by  his 
medical  attendant  to  Mi*.  Simon,  and 
kindly  communicated  to  ns  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Eichardson, 

His  occupation  was  that  of  watchman 
to  the  Rochester  Oyster  Fishery,  and  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  a  fishing 
boat  for  six  weeks  at  a  time,  his  only  re- 
laxation being  an  occasional  visit  on  shore, 
which  lasted  from  the  Friday  to  the  Mon- 
day. During  Ids  residence  in  the  boat,  he 
procured  himself  profisions  at  Upchurch, 
a  village  situated  at  ton  naileB  distaat  from 
the  fisliing  station. 

In  November  of  last  year  his  mother 
died.     He  seems  to  liave  been  attached  to 

*  Walslic. 


her;  aed,  thongh  always  unsteady,  now 
began  to  druik  as  hard  as  his  eircumstanoes 
would  allow,  being  drunk  the  whole  time 
he  was  on  sliore,  and  probably  procuring 
drink  when  he  s^it  for  his  provisions. 

He  has  never  been  well  since  his  mother's 
deatli,  and  has  complained  of  rheumatism 
of  the  ,}aw,  as  he  tearmed  it,  for  the  last 
twelve  months. 

Some  time  between  ihe  Ist  and  the  14th 
of  June,  1851,  he  pulled  out  a  tooth  in  the 
situation  of  the  tumour,  which  had  not 
then  appeared :  tliis  he  did  to  relieve  the 
pain  in  the  jaw,  in  wliich,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.  From  this  date  tiie  tumour 
made  its  appearance,  and  it  had  progressed 
considerably  by  the  14th  of  August,  the 
time  he  was  first  seen  by  his  medical  atten- 
dant. 

"  When  I  first  saw  him  (this  gentleman 
says  ui  liis  communication),  there  was  a 
liard  swelhng  over  the  lower  jaw  on  the 
right  side,  with  a  fungus  springing  from  its 
buccal  svirface."' 

"  Haemorrhage  first  oceinred  about  the 
28th  of  August,  when  a  pint  or  more  of 
blood  was  said  to  have  been  lost.  It  re- 
curred to  a  less  extent  several  times  before 
he  wa«  admitted  uito  St,  Thonuis's  Hos- 
pital." 

On  exaaiination,  the  tumour  was  found 
to  be  seated  on  the  right  and  external  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  of  conside- 
rable size,  and  extended  from  tlie  angle  a 
good  way  towards  the  symphysis,  bulging 
out  the  cheek,  and  so  adherent  to  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  that  Mr. 
Simon  was  compelled,  when  performing 
tlie  operation,  to  remove  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  at  the  same  time.  The 
tongue  was  thrust  over  towards  the  left 
side  of  the  mouth.  The  timio'^ir  was  of 
irregular  form,  and  its  lower  margin  barely 
permitted  the  inferior  edge  of  the  jaw  to  be 
felt  below. 

As  there  was  now  daily  hfemorrhage 
from  the  tumour,  disturbed  rest,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  Mr.  Simon  was  induced  to 
operate  at  once,  es]iecially  as  qiitheUal 
cancer  of  this  kind  is  leas  liable  to  return 
than  any  other  variety  of  the  disease. 

Instead,  however,  of  detaching  the  jaw* 
bone  by  sawing  it  across  anterior  and  pos- 
terior to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  tlu?  opera- 
tion removed  the  whole  half  of  the  bone  at 
its  articulations,  eonsidoi-ing  that  each  half 
is  in  ]iathology  a  separate  bone,  and  that 
the  only  cliance  of  safety  hes  in  not  leaving 
any  distease  behind.  Oidy  a  very  snydl 
portion  could  have  been  saved,  wluch 
woidd  have  been  of  no  use,  mid  might 
have  contained  the  germs  of  disease. 

I>uring  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation,  a  great  deal  of  the  nourish- 
ment which  was  given  him  escaped,  partly 
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by  the  wound,  and  partly  by  the  tuouth. 
The  man  whs  too  low  t-o  allow  of  anytliing 
like  starvation ;  and  thert-t'oro  it  was 
deeniLxl  advisable  at  once  to  resort  to  arti- 
iicinl  support.  A  ilexible  catheter  was 
used  as  a  feeding  tube,  and  introduced 
through  the  nostril,  thus  allowing  a  sup- 
ply of  food  to  bo  conducted  to  the  sto- 
mach without  any  impedunent. 

The  case  succeeded  remarkably  well ; 
sjreat  pai't  of  the  woimd  healing  by  the  first 
intention ;  and,  within  a  fortnight,  tlic 
whole  line  had  closed,  except  where  the 
ellipt  ical  portion  had  been  removed  on  ac- 
count of  adhesions.  This  left  a  fistulous 
opening,  which  Mr.  Simon  proposes,  shoidd 
it  not  close,  to  pare,  and  bring  the  ends 
together,  anticipatiug  then  a  complete 
union  of  the  woimd. 


HOTEL  DEEIT. 


■Case  of  Poisoning  by  Tincture  of  Digitalis. 
By  Dr.  OrLiioxT,  Senior  Clinical  Phy- 
sician iu  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  &c., 
Paris. 

The  following  case  possesses  features  of 
considerable  interest  in  relation  to  the 
recent  reseaj-ches  of  Mil.  Homolle  and 
Queveune  on  the  physiological  and  thera- 
peutic action  of  digitaline,  which  resvdts  it 
in  some  measure  confirms ;  at  the  same 
time  it  presents  several  particulars  of  inte- 
rest, from  their  rarity. 

Case. — Marie  Greilsammer,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  a  servant,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  untler  the  care  of  M.  Louis, 
on  the  4th  January,  1851.  She  was  of  a 
good  constitution,  and  had  menstruated 
regularly  fi'om  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
She  had  always  good  health  up  to  the  last 
fom"  months ;  at  which  time  slifi  was  seized 
with  pains  in  the  limbs,  swelling  of  the 
feet,  and  difficulty  in  walking.  Subacute 
rheumatism  was  detected  at  this  time,  and 
was  successfully  treated,  iu  about  a  fort- 
night, by  leeching  and  vajxiur- baths. 
About  this  period  she  complained  of  severe 
palj^itation  of  the  heart :  nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  detected  but  increasetl  force 
in  the  heart's  beats.  After  the  disapi^ar- 
ance  of  tlie  rlieumatism,  there  remained  a 
pecidiai"  nervous  irritabLlity,  with  agitation, 
tarembling  of  the  limbs,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. These  symptoms  so  seriously  incon- 
venienced her  that  she  was  obhged  to  leave 
her  situation.  Four  weeks  after^vards  she 
was  seized  with  aretura  of  the  palpitations, 
for  which  her  medical  attendant  prescribed 
some  pills  and  powders,  and  friction  on  the 
epiga^riiim  with  a  brownish  liquid.  Tlie 
pills,  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  were 
purgatives  ;  the  powder,  digitahs  ;  and  the 


hquid,  tincture  of  digitalis.  Under  the 
intluence  of  these  remedies  the  symptoms 
subsided,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  return 
to  service  and  perfonn  her  duties.  On  the 
twelfth  day,  having  returned  to  work,  she  ■ 
WHS  much  fatigued,  and  experienced  a 
return  of  the  palpitations  and  general 
malaise,  &c.  Tlus  condition  continued  for 
several  days,  when  another  physician  was 
called  in,  who  advised  her  to  take  internally 
a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  that  had  been 
sent  for  external  use,  enjoinuig  at  the  same 
time  a  nourishing  diet  of  meat,  wine,  &c. 

On  the  day  that  this  physician  saw  her 
she  took  five  drops  of  tlie  tincture,  and,  on 
thefollowhig  day,  about  the  f-amedose,  but 
without  counting  the  drops.  Ko  eifect 
was  produced.  On  the  third  day  she 
took,  in  the  morning,  a  dose,  the  amount 
of  which  she  coidd  not  specify.  She 
stated  subsequently  that  she  beUeved  that 
she  had  taken  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
and  that  she  had  judged  by  the  colour  it 
imparted  to  the  water.  On  repeating  the 
process  before  the  patient,  it  appeared  that 
she  must  have  taken  about  a  teaspoonful. 
This  qiiantity  she  had  taken  m  a  single 
dose,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
eight  o'clock  she  had  eaten  a  meal :  it  wae 
not  until  twelve  o'clock  that  she  felt  any 
ill  consequence  from  the  medicine :  she 
then  experienced  a  general  feehng  of 
malaise.  This  did  not  prevent  her  taking 
her  second  breakfast.  She  had  natiu^l  de- 
fecation and  mictuiition.  At  one  o'clock 
she  was  again  seized  with  general  indis- 
position, and  vomited  freely ;  at  first 
merely  alimentary  matters,  then  a  gi*eenish 
hquid".  She  then  took  some  infusion  of 
orange-flowers,  which  seemed  to  increase 
the  sickness.  A  physician  who  was  sum- 
moned prescribed  infusion  of  coffee,  and  a 
draught  which  appeared  to  have  contained 
camphor.  These  were  both  rejected,  and 
the  vomiting  continued  all  the  evening. 
At  the  same  time  she  sufiered  from  a 
sense  of  exti'eme  anxiety,  wliich  she  re- 
ferred to  the  epigastiium,  an  intense  fixed 
pain  over  the  right  orbit,  some  consider- 
able derangement  of  vision,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  a  feeling  of  great  debihty.  Towards 
five  o'clock  she  experienced  spasmodic 
movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  a  slight  rigor,  followed 
by  increased  heat.  When  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
she  was  almost  }>ulseless.  Infusion  of 
coffee,  sinapisms,  &c.  &c.,  were  immediately 
employed. 

On  "the  morning  of  tlie  5th  of  Februaiy, 
she  was  in  the  following  condition  : — The 
face  pale,  with  a  greeuisli  livid  tinge  ;  an 
expression  of  extreme  prostration ;  no 
headache,  but  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium ; 
sight  impaired,    so    that    she   could  not 
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clearly  distinguish  objects  before  her ;  the 
^  pupils  dilated  and  moveable ;  intellect 
l/  clear ;  extreme  sensitiveness  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  producing  frequent  deep  sighs  ; 
continual  nausea.  While  beuig  questioned 
she  twice  vomited  a  few  spoonfuls  of  a 
greenish  fluid.  The  abdomen  was  not  dis- 
tended, but  felt  hard.     The  action  of  the 

t  heart  was  strong  and  energetic :  this  in- 
creased action  extended  over  the  entire  left 
side  ;  there  was  no  vibration,  nor  any  mor- 
bid sound  ;  the  first  sound  was  didl  and 
prolonged,    the    second    clear ;     the   beats 

t  were  intermittent  and  irregular  ;  the  pulse 
was  hard  and  strong  ;  there  was  no  morbid 
sound  in  the  cervical  vessels.  The  tongue 
■was  pale,  and  free  from  coating.  The 
bowels  had  not  acted,  and  she  had  not 
voided  iirine  since  the  previous  day.  The 
bladder  was  distended,  and  could  be  felt 
above  the  pubis.  Respiration  was  u-re- 
gular,  and  performed  by  frequent  deep 
sighs.  The  chest  was  moderately  sono- 
rous on  both  sides ;  the  respiratoiy  mur- 
mm'  was  feeble. 

The  patient  lay  on  her  back,  and  seemed 
completely  prostrated,  being  scarcely  able 
to  move  a  limb.  Seltzer  water,  ice,  cata- 
plasm to  the  abdomen,  infusion  of  tea,  and 
cathcrctism  of  the  bladder,  were  the  means 
employed. 

Feb.  6th. — No  sleep;  vomited  green 
matter  tlu-ee  or  four  times  during  the 
night ;  slight  delirium,  with  some  agita- 
tion. This  mornmg  she  is  somewhat 
better  ;  has  more  colour  in  the  face.  Had 
one  scanty  green  evacuation  from  the 
bowels.  Is  extremely  thirsty ;  sucks  the 
ice  with  avidity.  Has  frontal  headache. 
Vision  clear ;  the  pupils  less  dilated.  The 
state  of  the  heart  is  much  the  same  as  yes- 
terday. About  half  a  pint  of  urine  was 
drawn  off  by  the  catheter.  The  bowels 
have  not  acted. — A  pm'gative  enema  to  be 
administered. 

7th. — No  sleep.  Rather  violent  deU- 
I'ium  in  the  night.  Had  not  vomited 
again  until  this  morning.  The  prostration 
is  greater  tliis  morning.  Headache  severe  ; 
thirst  excessive  ;  pam  in  the  epigastrium, 
extending  to  the  abomen ;  pulse  hard. 
Has  not  passed  water  since  the  catheter 
xvas  used.     Has  had  one  scanty  stool. 

8th. — Was  so  delu'ious  diu-ing  the  night 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  restraint. 
Entirely  sleepless ;  much  agitated ;  con- 
tinually complaining.  Acute  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  No  vomiting.  Bowels  have 
not  acted.  Thirst  excessive ;  desire  for 
cold  drinks.  Tongue  moist  and  clean. 
The  face  pale,  and  expressive  of  debility. 
The  eyes  fixed  ;  pupils  not  dilated.  Con- 
tinual sighs  and  groaning.  Answers  ques- 
tions connectedly.  The  heart's  action  has 
lost  its  force ;  its  beats  ai'o  more  frequent 


and  intermittent,  and  sometimes  irregular" 
Has  passed  her  m-ine  voluntarily  ;  the 
urine  thick,  having  a  dense  white  sediment. 

9tli, — Has  not  slej^t ;  lias  not  been  deli- 
rious nor  vomited ;  is  less  anxious :  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen  continues  ;  the  lave- 
ment had  caused  three  evacuations :  urine 
voided  at  same  time :  pulse  same  as  yester- 
day. 

10th. — Has  slept  a  little ;  the  headache 
is  less ;  the  extremities  warm  ;  abdomen 
still  painful ;  evacuations  from  bowels  and 
bladder  ;  pulse  stiU  hard  and  irregular. 

11th. — No  sleep ;  no  delirium  ;  has  head- 
ache, and  ringing  in  the  ears ;  constant 
severe  tliirst  ;  tongue  white  and  diy  ;  four 
stools.  To  take  a  potion  with  Ext.  Thebaic; 
two  enemata. 

12th. — Has  slept  a  little,  but  interrupted 
by  dreams ;  has  no  headache ;  the  face  is 
recovering  its  colour.  She  stiU  presents 
the  aspect  of  depression  :  thu'st  moderate  ; 
some  return  of  appetite ;  the  pulse  pre- 
serves its  force  and  volume ;  is  about  80, 
but  irregular:  the  beats  of  the  heart  are 
strong  ;  a  bruit  tie  soufflet  is  heard  from 
the  base  of  the  heart,  along  the  aorta  to 
the  vessels  of  the  neck. 

13th. — Some  sleep,  with  dreams ;  aspect 
natural ;  still  some  pain  in  the  abdomen ; 
diarrhoea  ;  pulse  stronger  and  less  irregular. 
Opiate  enema. 

From  this  time  the  patient  continued 
unproving.  The  heart's  action  remained 
strong  and  energetic,  accompanied  by  the 
bruit,  and  did  not  lose  its  intermittence 
until  the  end  of  May.  The  patient  was 
able  to  leave  her  bed  and  walk  about  the 
22nd  of  February ;  the  state  of  debihty 
gradually  disappeared  under  careful  regimen 
and  steel  medicine.  She  left  the  hospital 
recovered  on  the  5th  of  March. 

Remarks. — This  case  is  interesting  in  a 
two-fold  point  of  view — practically  and 
scientifically.  Practically,  it  shows  the 
imprudence  of  a  medical  man  prescribing 
an  active  medicine  without  giving  very  ex- 
plicit instructions  regardmg  its  dose. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  length 
of  the  interval,  five  hoiu's,  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  taking  the  dose  and  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  of  poisoning,  is  worthy  of 
observation.  MM.  Homolle  and  Quevenne 
have  not  recorded  a  similar  instance  in  their 
memoirs  on  the  action  of  digitfdis.  Some 
cases  of  this  kind  are,  however,  on  record. 
Chantourel  has  mentioned  several.  A  case 
was  related  to  M.  Oulmont  by  a  distin- 
guished practitioner.  The  iiatient  had  been 
taking  cligitalis  in  ordinary  doses,  when, 
menstruation  occurring,  the  medicine  was 
withdrawn  during  the  catamenial  flow.  On 
resuming  the  use  of  the  medicine,  the  pa- 
tient was  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
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poisoning  by  digitalis,  althouKli  slio  had 
not  resumed  the  use  of  tliat  mccliciiic. 
Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
this  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a 
lar£i*  number  of  instances  n  considerable 
time  elapses  between  the  administration  of 
the  medicine  and  the  manifestation  of  its 
effects.  It  is  to  this  fact  tliat  must  be 
referred  the  powerful  action  of  the  drug 
when  taken  into  tlie  stomach.  At  other 
times,  the  medicine  being  rapidly  absorbed, 
there  result  serious  consecutive  symptoms. 
lu  the  case  related  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
cerebral  signs  of  uarcotico-acrid  poisoning 
did  not  appear  until  tlie  second  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
true  case  of  poisoning  by  digitalis,  the 
symptoms  presenting  some  peculiarities 
which  arc  here  indicated.  The  pulsations 
of  the  heart  were  much  affected,  tiicir  num- 
ber having  been  reduced  from  80  to  38,  and 
rendered  u'regidar  ;  at  the  same  time  that, 
/  for  from  being  feeble,  the  force  of  tlic  pulse 
was  augmented, — a  circumstance  noticed, 
also,  by  MJM.  IlomoUe  and  Quevenne.  Tlie 
diuretic  action  of  digitalis  was  not  exhibited 
in  this  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  urine  was 
deficient  throushout, — a  fact  which  is,  per- 
haps, attributable  to  the  presence  of  nar- 
cotism. 

To  the  above  narrative  MM.  Homolle 
and  Quevenne,  appreciating  its  value,  add 
a  few  obser\-ations. 

Two  circumstances  strike  them, — one  is, 
the  peculiar  aptitude  of  tliis  patient  to  be 
afiected  by  the  niedicinc,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  her  constitution  to  tlie  most  ap- 
proved treatment ;  the  other,  the  confor- 
mity of  the  symptoms  with  those  observed 
in  tlieir  experiments  on  poisoning  by  digi- 
taliue. 
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Hypogantric  Lithotomy  in  a  man  who  pre- 
eented  all  the  signs  of  a   large    Calculus 
encysted  on  the  anterior  icull  of  the  blad- 
der} -.  instead  of  a  Calculus,  a  pen-holder 
encrusted  -irith  iithates.     Under  the  care 
of  M.  HroriER. 
The  surgeon  is  exposed,  in  the  practice  of 
his  art,  to  meet  with  particular   circmu- 
stances   altoget'icr   unforeseen,   and  under 
which  the  best  established,  and  apparently 
most  rigorously  deduced  diagnosis   is  ut- 
terly useless  in  preserving  the  surgeon  from 
an  inevitable  error.     Such  is  the  character 
of  the  following  case  that  has  recently  oe- 
ciured  to  IM.  Huguier. 

Case. — A  man  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
cf  a  bad  constitution,  was  admitted  on 
the   lltli   of  September,   suh'ering   under 


vesical  catarrh,  with  which  ho  said  he  had 
been  troubled  about  two  years.  ITe  had 
also  otlier  symptoms,  such  as  frequent 
occasions  to  pass  his  urine,  persistint  pain 
in  tlie  region  of  the  bladder.  Tlie  physical 
characters  of  the  urine  were  not  notably 
changed.  Tlie  patient  was  otherwise 
reserved  in  the  details  of  antecedent 
circumstances. 

On  the  day  following  his  admission,  his 
bladder  was  examined  with  a  large-sized 
metallic  sound,  which  passed  tlirougii  the 
urethra  freely,  and  entered  the  bladder; 
when  moved  anteriorly  it  came  in  contact 
witli  a  hard  substance,  on  which  it  com- 
munieatefl  a  rough  grating  sensation  to 
the  hand  of  the  examiner.  No  reasonable 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  substance,  tliat  it  was 
a  calculus  of  considerable  size.  The  signs 
of  its  presence  were  wanting  at  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  bladder,  and  were  im- 
mediately reproduced  on  tlie  moving  tlie 
catheter  in  a  forward  direction,  wliere  its 
concavity  embraced  the  foreign  body. 

There  was,  tlierefore,  no  further  doubt 
of  tlie  nature  of  the  case — the  man  had 
stone  :  the  determination  of  this  fact 
was  a  point  gained  ;  but  was  it  enough  ? 
Was  it  not  requisite,  in  a  therapeu- 
tical point  of  view,  to  ascertain  the 
I'cason  of  the  unusual,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  abnormal  condition,  of  this  cal- 
culus? M.  Huguier  considered  that  it 
must  be  encysted,  or  simply  adlierent. 
Adhesion  implied  long  contact  between  the 
surface  of  the  concretion,  and  that  of  the 
bladder.  ISTow,  how  could  this  contact  be 
effected  ?  It  was  impossible  that  it  could 
have  occurred  with  a  stone  in  tlie  position 
of  this,  contrary  to  its  gravitation.  Was  it, 
then,  encysted?  This  seemed  probable. 
It  was  possible  that  a  concretion  might 
have  been  lodged  in  a  hernial  protrusion 
between  the  fibres  of  tlie  bladder,  or  in  a 
pouch  of  mucous  membrane  formed  by  a 
congenital  deficiency  of  the  anterior  waU  ; 
the  eoiitrnctions  of  the  bladder,  which  its 
presence  would  have  excited,  serving  to 
detain  and  fix  it  ui  its  position  the  more 
firmly.  Calcidi  thus  encysted  on  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  bladder  are  not  alto- 
gether rare,  M.  Leroy-d'Etioles  having 
recorded  several  instances. 

Wliat  therapeutic  indication  resulted 
from  the  preceding  diagnosis  ?  Litho- 
trity  was  excluded  by  the  fixed  position  of 
the  calculus.  Lithotomy  must,  therefore, 
bo  had  recourse  to.  The  question  then 
was,  wliether  perineal  or  hypogastric  litho- 
tomy should  be  practised.  JM.  Huguier 
was  of  oijinion,  from  tlie  size  and  position 
of  tiie  stone,  that  the  perineal  operation 
would  be  attended  with  serious  dilliculties 
and  danger,  while  from  the  thinness  of  tha 
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subject  the  bladder  would  readily  be 
reached  by  the  hyi:)ogastric  region,  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  calculus  destroyed,  wlien 
its  exti-action  would  be  readily  effected. 
This  method  also  offered  the  advantages 
of  the  possibility  of  cutting  down  upon 
the  cyst  itself. 

Tlie  patient  was  brought  under  the  full 
influence  of  cliloroform,  and  an  incision 
having  been  made  into  the  bladder,  it  was 
supported  and  the  orifice  maintained  by 
means  of  an  instrument  contrived  by  M. 
Leroy-d'Etioles,  and  which  he  had  named 
the  souleveur  de  la  vessie ;  this  is  composed 
of  two  branches,  terminating  in  rounded, 
smooth  extremities,  which,  when  separated, 
sujjport  the  bladder  on  each  side. 

With  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
in  the  bladder,  M.  Huguier  exploi'ed  in  all 
du'ections,  and  ascertained  that  the  foreign 
body  was  elongated  and  bent  on  itself  in 
the  middle ;  it  was  placed  obUquely  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  above  downwards, 
bemg  attached  very  firmly  to  the  mucous 
membranes  at  each  extremity  :  by  detach- 
ing first  the  lower  end,  M.  Ilugviier  re- 
moved the  body,  and  found  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  pen- holder  between  three  and 
foiu'  inches  in  length,  preserving  its  metal- 
lic brilliancy  at  each  end  where  it  had  been 
impacted  in  the  bladder :  in  the  central  por- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  mches,  it 
was  encrusted  with  calcarous  concretions, 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  progressively 
thinning  off  towards  each  end.  Tliis  sub- 
stance had  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
cork  floats  used  by  fishermen. 

When  the  patient  came  to  himself  he 
expressed  surprise  that  he  had  undergone 
an  operation,  and  inquu-ed  calmly,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  reservation,  if 
the  stone  had  been  extracted.  He  had 
sufficient  prudence,  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  to  express  any  signs  of  consciousness 
that  anytliing  unusual  would  be  removed 
from  his  bladder. 

After  the  operation,  M.  Huguier  intro- 
duced two  sounds  into  the  bladder ;  one, 
of  the  ordinary  size  passed  by  the  urethra, 
and  the  other,  much  larger,  fixed  in  the 
•wound ;  with  the  object  of  insuring  fi-ee 
exit  for  the  urine,  and  preventing  uifiltration 
of  that  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  patient  went  on  favourably  during 
the  first  few  hours.  He  mquired  if  the  stone 
was  of  a  large  size,  and  appeared  satisfied 
with  the  answer.  In  the  evening  he  com- 
plained of  pain  around  the  wound.  The 
pain  increased  in  severity,  and  hiccup  was 
added.  Leeches  were  apphed  to  the  abdo- 
men. On  the  following  morning,  the 
patient  was  worse.  Mercurial  oiutment 
was  rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  wliich  was 
not  tense,  although  sensitive  to  pressure. 
The  liiccup  continued,  vomiting  of  a  dark 


fluid  occurred ;  a  cadaveric  odour  pi'oceeded 
from  the  wound.  Infiltration  of  urine,  and 
commencing  gangrene,  was  suspected.  The 
pulse  gradually  failed,  and  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  operation,  the  patient  died. 

The  body  was  examined  with  great  care 
by  M.  Huguier.  Blood  was  foimd  extra- 
vasated  in  the  abdomen.  The  peiitoneal 
coat  of  the  intestines  was  injected,  and  pus 
was  foxind  at  different  points.  lufiltration 
of  luine  was  found  behind  the  pubes.  The 
muscles  present  the  softening  of  commenc- 
ing gojigrene.  The  bladder  was  small,  its 
parietes  thickened,  its  tissue  dense  and 
fu"m,  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  pos- 
tei'ior  and  lower  portion  eolo;U"ed  by  infil- 
tration of  blood.  Excavations  were  found 
in  the  parietes  of  the  bladder,  correspond- 
ing mth  the  two  ends  of  the  pen-holder  ; 
these  were  prevented  having  become  perfor- 
ations by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
each  excavation.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was 
found  to  have  been  opened  by  the  opera- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  wliich  accomited  for 
the  fatal  termination,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  was  fomid  to  have  been  unavoid- 
able from  the  contracted  and  diseased  state 
of  the  bladder. 


(STorrcgpontJcnfc. 


DE  BASCOME  ON  EPIDEMIC  PESTILENCES 
— THEIE  OEIGIN  AND  ALLEGED  IMPOE- 
TATION. 

SiE, — Having  penased  yovu*  last  niunber,  I 
hasten  to  remove  the  evident  misajiprehen- 
sion  under  which  yom*  reviewer  laboured 
when  noticing  my  work  on  epidemic  pesti- 
lences. 

Tour  reviewer  considers  the  following 
opening  paragraph  of  my  book  to  be  di- 
rectly contradictory  of  sacred  lustory  : — 

"  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  month  Adar, 
— answering,  accoi'ding  to  our  computation 
of  time,  to  the  period  between  the  middle 
of  February  and  March,  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  year, — during  the  reign  of  Pharoah 
IV.,  kmg  of  Egypt,  iii  the  80th  year  of  the 
life  of  Moses,  the  sacred  historian  and  great 
captam  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  many  awful 
prodigies  in  the  natural  world  commenced, 
especially  in  commotions  of  the  element* 
which  were  succeeded  by  a  pestilence  de- 
structive to  both  men  and  beasts  in  the 
low  lands  of  Egypt.  This  terrible  jiesti- 
Icnce  was  preceded  by  commotions  of  the 
elements — hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  heat 
and  drought,  the  generation  of  insect  :^,  &c. ; 
for  the  summer  had  been  hot,  and  attended 
with  heavy,  cold,  nocturnal  dews,  alter- 
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nating  with  raiiis,  after  a  liuniid  -winter. 
Tlie  wontluT  liacl  beeu  very  variiiblo  :  the 
excessive  he;ittf  and  hot  winds  iTLliaustetl 
the  inhabitants  by  day,  and  the  cold  damp 
dews  chilled  tlieni  by  night.  The  atnn)- 
S})liere  was  so  filled  with  fiery  elenient.t, 
and  clouds  of  dust  an<l  sand,  that  men  and 
cattle  were  in  imminent  danf^er  of  suUbca- 
tion,  and  were  compelled  lo  seek  shelter 
from  these  dry  storms  and  tempests,"  &.C. 
&e.  (p.  1). 

That  the  paragraph  m  question  is  di- 
vested of  Scriptural  phraseology  I  admit, 
but  tliat  U,  or  any  passage  of  my 
work,  is  at  all  eontrmlictory  of  s:iered  his- 
tory, I  deny ;  inasmuch  as,  so  fiir  from 
questioning,  I  distinctly  disavow  any  the 
slightest  intention  of  impugning  divine 
authority,  as  the  following  paragraph,  at 
p.  193,  will  fully  show  : — 

"  The  books  of  God,  iu  tracing  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence  through  the  medium  of 
secondary  causes,  producing  efl'ects  puni- 
tive of  guilty  mortals,  attribute  all  diseases 
to  the  immediate  iuterpositiou  of  Divine 
Providence :  '  Pestis  ct  ii'a  Deum  Stygiis 
sese  extuht  undis.' " 

And  why  ? — Because  God  is  the  first 
great  cause,  the  original  Creator  of  all 
things,  the  pi'eserver  aud  governor  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and 
likewise  the  sole  chsposer  of  the  elements. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  our  Creator,  while 
possessmg  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe, 
may  employ  what  agencies  he  pleases  for 
the  execution  of  his  purposes,  we,  iu  inves- 
tigatmg  the  causes  of  all  distempers,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  impugnmg  theii' 
divine  origin,  can  perceive  that  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  events  effected  his  pur- 
poses by  the  employment  of  natural 
means.  Fm-ther,  in  expounding  the  causes 
of  disease,  as  existmg  iu  natural  and  com- 
mon things,  and  modification  of  beings  and 
things  of  this  natural  world,  we  can  do 
equal  homage  to  the  Almighty's  wisdom 
and  goodness,  omnipotence,  justice,  mercy, 
judgment,  and  providence,  as  we  can  in 
displaying  them  as  immediately  inflicted  on 
guilty  man  ;  yea !  more  glorious  do  the 
attributes  of  the  Most  High  appear  in  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  nature ! 

That  there  are  persons  who  dare  not  on 
Scriptiunl  matters  exercise  the  reason  with 
•which  they  have  been  gifted  I  am  fully 
aware  :  they  fearing,  or  considering  it  to 
be  dangerous,  to  inquire  too  nicely,  as  they 
term  it,  how  the  exti-aordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Almighty  power  were  ages 
back  produced,  lest  the  fidness  of  that 
power  should  seem  to  be  called  into  ques- 
tiom  :  such  fears  I  consider  to  be  not  only 
in'ational,  but  also  cidpable,  especially  as 
regards  scientific  investigation. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  omit  allusion  to 


your  reviewer's  opuiion  at  to  tlie  line  of 
argument  adopted  by  Dr.  £ryson  on  cho- 
lera. 

With  all  deference  for  the  views  and 
opinions  of  others,  I  cannot  admit  Dr, 
Brysun's  fi(Ct  (I-"),  which  at  p.  507  of  his 
)*eeent  paniphle  'the  tenns  an  important 
one,  "that  eholem  occurs _/??■*/ in  seaport 
towns."  The  pages  of  history  wiU  uot 
bear  him  out  iu  any  such  fact,  as,  liad  I 
space,  I  could  fuUy  determine.  Because 
cholera  has  frequently  broken  out  iu  sea- 
port towns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
malady  is  either  iuiporlahle  or  contagious. 

From  a  variety  of  well-digested  facts, 
founded  on  scientific  views,  supplied  to  tts 
by  hifitory,  less  one-sided  or  more  rational 
conclusions  as  regards  the  production  of 
cholera  and  other  epidemics,  I  opine,  vcesj 
be  arrived  at. 

In  seaport  towns,  as  well  as  hi  various 
other  localities,  we  have  strangers  arriving 
and  subjected  to  our  variable  chniate,  such 
variableness  or  vicissitude  acting  on  such 
strangers — uuacclimated  persons — as  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease;  wlulst  the  de- 
baucheries and  u-regularities  common  with 
strangers,  especially  in  seaport  towns,  by 
enervating,  &c.  &c.,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
predisposing  causes  of  disease.  Quere? 
Kurrachee  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less 
a  seaport  town.  Coidd  the  rapidly  wide- 
spreading  cholera  which  caused  such  fright- 
fid  mortahty  in  twenty-four  hours  have 
been  imported  ? 

Fearing  that  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  largely  on  your  columns,  I  beg  to  sub- 
scribe myself 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Bascome,  M.D. 

Brentford,  Wyke  House,  Nov.  19, 1851. 

*^*  The  only  part  of  this  letter  which 
requires  a  comment  is  that  which  refers  to 
the  argument  of  tlie  alleged  huportation  of 
cholera  by  reason  of  its  frequent  outbreak 
in  seaport  towns.  We  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Brysou  that  cholera  has  in  many  cases 
made  its  first  appeai*ance  iu  seaport  towns 
where  ships  have  arrived  from  countries 
ah'eady  suffering  from  the  disease.  This 
evidence  in  favour  of  importation  has  been 
noticed  in  most  insular  and  littoral  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  continent  of  America, 
and  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  receive, 
and  no  doubt  wdl  receive,  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Quarantine  Congress.  Dr. 
Bascome  both  admits  and  denies  the  fact. 
We  will  deal  with  his  admission  ;  aud  here 
the  only  difference  between  himself  aud 
Dr.  Bi^son  is,  that  while  Dr.  Brysou  oou- 
siders  the  ship  to  bring  with  it  the  disease 
or  materies  morbi,  Dr.  Bascome  says  it 
brings  with  it  unacclimated  persons,  and 
seaport  towns  are  prone  to  debauclieries 
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and  irregularities  which  may  act  as  an  ex- 
citing cause.  As  these  debaucheries,  &c., 
do  not  generate  cholera,  except  in  connec- 
tion M-ith  the  arrival  of  the  unacclimated 
strangers  in  a  ship.  Dr.  Bascome's  argu- 
ment would  lead  to  keeping  outthe  ship  on 
account  of  the  crew,  while  Dr.  Bryson 
would  keep  it  out  on  account  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  cholera  did  not  break  out  in 
Malta  from  the  aiTival  of  unacclimated 
strangers,  and  the  debaucheries  ard  irregu- 
laiities  at  Valetta  were  not  greater  than  in 
other  seaports  where  cholera  did  not  show 
itself. 


OK  BANDAGING  THE  ABDOSrEN  ATTEE  BE- 
XITEBY.  ME.  KESTBTEN'S  EEPLT  TO 
ME.  EOPEE,  AND  MR.  PEETTY. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  small 
portion  of  the  valuable  space  of  your  jour- 
nal, as  briefly  as  possible,  to  notice  the 
comments  by  Messrs.  Roper  and  Pretty 
upon  my  paper  on  Bandaging  the  Abdomen 
after  Delivery,  published  in  the  MedicaI/ 
G-AZETTE,  on  the  12th  September. 

I  first  thank  those  gentlemen  for  having 
given  my  remarks  their  consideration,  and 
for  their  intention  to  set  me  right  where 
they  think  that  I  have  arrived  at  erroneous 
conclusions. 

The  poiat  at  issue  is,  however,  at  present 
so  much  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  that  it 
can  only  be  decided  by  a  large  number  of 
observations,  and  these,  so  far  as  my  oppor- 
tunities have  afibrded  me  the  grounds  of 
an  opinion,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusions 
I  have  propounded  in  the  Grazette. 

Mr.  Roper,  differing  from  these,  very 
properly  submits  my  several  propositions 
to  a  close  examination,  and  compares  them 
with  the  opinions  at  wliich  he  has  himself 
arrived.  Mr.  Roper  agrees  with  me  upon  the 
most  important  point, — viz.,  that  "the  right 
period  for  the  apphcation  of  the  bandage 
is  after  a  good  contraction  has  taken  place  ;" 
but,  upon  another  point, — viz.,  that  tlie 
bandage  "averts  the  tendency,  wliich  some- 
times exists,  to  relaxation,  after  the  con- 
traction has  been  duly  obtained,"  I.  diifer 
from  Mr.  Roper,  believing  that  I  have 
generally  found  the  bandage  useless  for  tliis 
purpose,  and  often  requiring  to  be  removed 
in  order  effectiially  to  gain  this  very  de- 
sirable result.  Upon  several  minor  points 
we  concur,  upon  some  others  we  differ,  but 
it  would  encroach  too  much  upon  your 
space  were  I  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  all  these.  I  must  refer  those  of 
your  readers  who  may  deeni  the  matter 
•worthy  of  their  attention,  to  Mr.  Roper's 
letter  and  to  my  paper,  above  referred  to  j 
at  the  same  time  I  may  tliank  that  gentle- 
man for  his  candid  and  fair  criticisms. 

Mr.  Pretty's  observations  appear  to  be 


principally  directed  to  the  object  of  advo- 
cating the  use  of  a  particular  compress, 
which  he  has  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  and  which,  if  I  could  with 
Mr.  Pretty  see  the  advantages,  instead  of 
the  disadvantages,  of  bandaging  the  abdo- 
men directly  after  delivery,  I  shoidd  most 
gladly  employ,  as  from  the  author's  de- 
scription it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  producing  uniform  pressure. 

if  subsequent  experience  and  reflection 
should  in  any  way  modify  the  opinions 
expressed  in  my  paper  on  this  subject  of 
the  use  of  the  obstetric  bandage,  and  which 
opinions  I  at  present  sec  no  reason  for  aban- 
doning, from  anything  that  has  yet  been 
urged  to  tlie  contrary,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  own  my  obligations  to  the  two  gentle- 
men whose  communications  I  have  here 
noticed. 

I  will  not  further  trespass  upon  your 
space,  but  will  conclude  by  referring  to 
page  189-190  of  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham's 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery,"  where  the  opinions 
I  have  expressed  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  the  use  of  the  bandage  will  be  found  to 
coincide  with  those  of  that  author;  of 
which  coincidence,  however,  I  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  my  paper, 
or  I  certainly  should  have  fortified  myself 
^\  ith  the  aid  of  such  an  excellent  practical 
observer. — I  remain,  sii*. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  KESTEYEy. 

Upper  Holloway,  Nov.  24,  IgSl. 


i^Utiical  JntelUgenfc. 


EOYAL    SOCIETY. — ELECTION    OP   OFFICERS. 

The  anniversary  meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, the  Earl  of  Rosse,  president,  m  the 
chair.  His  Lordship  delivered  his  annual 
address,  after  which  the  Copley  medal  was 
presented  to  Professor  Owen  for  his  im- 
portant discoveries  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  palfeontology,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions ;  one  of  the  Royal 
medals  to  the  Earl  of  Rosse  for  his  obser- 
vations on  the  nobulse,  and  the  second 
Royal  medal  to  "Mr.  G.  Newport  for  hia 
paper  on  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum. 
The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  council  and  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  elected: — President. — The  Earl  of 
Rosse,  K.P.,  M.A.  Treasurer.— Lieut. 
Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.  Secretaries. 
—  Mr.  Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  M. A.,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell.  Foreign  Secretary. — 
Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. — Mr.   WilUam  Bow- 
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man;  Mr.  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie ;  Mr. 
Cliarles  Brooke ;  the  Ror.  Professor 
Cliallis,  M.A.;  William  Clark,  M.D.  ; 
Charles  Giles  Bridle  Daubeuy,  M.D. ;  Hir 
P.  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart. ;  the 
Very  Rer.  the  Deim  of  Ely ;  Mr.  J.  V. 
Gas'siot ;  Marshall  Hall,  IVl.D.  ;  Sir  John 
Frederick  W.  Ilerscliel,  Bart.;  Professor 
W.  Hallows  Miller,  M.A. ;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Portlock,  R.E. ;  Mr.  Edward 
Sollv;  Mr.  AVilliam  Spencc ;  Nathanial 
Wailich,  M.D. 

king's  college  hospital. 
Ox  the  27th  ult.,  a  quarterly  general  coui-t 
of  the  governors  of  the  above  charity  was 
held  in  the  board-room,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf, 
Principal  of  King's  College,  occupying  the 
chair.  The  report  stated  tliat,  on  the  25th 
of  March  last,  116  patients  were  in  the 
wards,  and  during  the  subsequent  half- 
year,  617  had  been  admitted,  making  a 
total  of  733.  Of  these,  549  were  discharged 
cured,  26  incurable,  9  disorderly,  51  died, 
and  98  remained  luider  treatment.  The 
out-patients  dm'ing  the  same  period  reached 
15,978,  making  a  total  of  each  class  of 
199,436  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital. 
The  income  had  fallen  short  of  the  expen- 
diture by  upwards  of  950/.,  and  pecuniary 
assistance  was  much  needed  to  remove  the 
liabilities  incmTcd.  It  was  announced 
that  the  charter  for  incorporating  the  hos- 
pital had  lately  received  the  Royal  assent, 
ill  consequence  of  which  it  was  uecessaiy 
to  adopt  a  common  seal,  and  alter  the  bye- 
laws  so  as  to  agree  with  a  corporate  body. 
It  was  stated  that  the  building  and  endow- 
ment committee  had  continued  their  la- 
bours, and  much  progi'ess  had  been  made 
in  the  plans  of  the  new  building.  The 
report  havmg  been  unanimously  adopted, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Demiison,  seconded 
I  by  Sir  Walter  Riddell,  the  chaimiau  an- 
I  nounced  the  receipt  of  30/.  from  an  "  Old 
IPupil  of  King's  College,"  and  a  further 
lonation  of  105/.  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Fisk, 
addition  to  foi-mer  contributions  to  the 
['amount  of  nearly  2,000/. 

TJNIVEBSITT   OF   OXFOED. 

IKEDICAL    APPOINTMEXT — EADCLIFFE    IN- 

riEMAET. 

Lt  a  special  court  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
t.  J.   Hansard  was   unanimously  elected 
rgeon  to  the  infirmary  in  the  room  of 
G.  Hitchings,  deceased. 

APOTHECAHIES'    HALL. 

Tames  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
"examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Tluu-sday,  27th  November,  1851 : — 
Frederick  William  Hart  Bayes,  Stifftley, 
Norfolk — Thomas  Hales,  Ford  Green,  Staf- 
fordshu-e — Alfred  Wall,  Stratford-on- Avon. 


OBITUAET. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  idt.,  at  his  residence, 
in  old  Burlington  Street,  after  a  short  but 
severe  ilhiess,  John  Durance  George,  Esq. 
aged  36. 


.^elections  horn  3)oiunnls. 


A  CASE  OF  ABORTION  BBOtTGHT  ON  BY 
SAVIN,  AND  FOLLOWED  BT  PEKFOKATION 
OF  THE  STOMxVCH,  AND  DEATH.  COM- 
MtTNICATED  BY  JAMES  U.  SALISBUEY, 
M.D.,  OP  ALBANY,  TO  T.  B.  BECK,  M.D. 

A  LADY  by  the  name  of  Miss  came 

into  Albany  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  July  24th,  1850,  on  the  western 
train  of  cars,  and  stopped  at  the  Delavan 
House.      She  entered    her  name    on    the 

register ,  and  took  a  room  on  the  lower 

floor.  About  9  o'clock  a.m.  the  same  day, 
she  requested  a  room  on  the  second  floor, 
where  she  would  not  be  so  much  disturbed 
by  the  noise  from  the  street.  At  the  same 
time  she  stated  that  she  wished  to  remain  a 
few  days.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and 
careworn — Uke  one  sick  and  troubled. 
Room  44  on  the  second  floor  was  given  her. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  about  four 
o'clock,  she  requested  one  of  the  waiters  to 
go  and  get  some  medicine  for  lier  in  a  two 
ounce  pliial,  labelled  chloroform.  She  told 
him  to  get  the  medicine  that  was  written 
on  the  label  of  the  phial.  Tliis  was  ob- 
tained for  her,  as  I'equested,  at  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's, near  the  Delavan  House.  On  the 
following  morning,  about  5J  A.M.  she  rang 
the  bell,  and  requested  the  waiter  to  go  to 
a  drug  store  and  get  some  medicine.  She 
gave  him  the  two-ounce  phiai,  labelled 
chloroform,  and  told  him  to  get  it  filled 
with  the  mechcine  written  on  the  Libel,  and 
also  to  get  a  drachm  phial  of  morpliine. 
This  the  waiter  did  as  requested.  No  more 
was  heard  or  seen  of  her  until  Friday,  2 
P.M.,  July  26. 

At  2  P.M.,  Friday,  July  26th,  the  key 
to  the  door  was  found  on  the  outside  in  the 
hall  on  the  floor,  and  the  door  bolted  on  the 
inside.  On  looking  through  the  keyhole,  a 
portion  of  a  lady's  wardrobe  was  observed 
lying  on  a  chair.  The  door  was  imme- 
diately bm-st  open  by  Mr.  Clark,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Colburn. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  lay  upon  the 
bed  in  an  easy  and  natiu-al  position,  appa- 
rently dead.  The  coroner  (Mr.  Brower) 
was  immediately  called  to  hold  an  inquest. 
Dr.  Swinburn  was  summoned  to  make  a 
post-mortem.  He  called  on  me  to  aasist 
liim. 
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Autops.  cadav.  about  thirty-three  hours 
after  she  was  last  seen  aUve,  and  probably 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  death. 
She  was  not  yet  coid.  She  lay  on  her  back 
in  the  bed  in  an  easy  and  natural  position, 
her  left  hand  lying  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  lier  right  hand  laying  off  to 
the  right  of  her  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 
Near  her  right  hand  lay  two  phials,  the 
one  containiog  chloroform,  the  other  mor- 
phine. 

Her  appearance,  externally,  was  normal, 
except  some  white  froth  which  had  issued 
and  was  still  issuing  from  her  nose.  On 
removing  her  from  the  bed,  found  her 
underclothes  and  the  sheets  considerably 
stained  with  blood  in  the  region  of  the  hips. 
The  blood  aftei-wards  whs  found  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  uterus.  On  layuig 
open  the  abdomen,  found  the  stomach 
bearing  marks  of  high  inflammation.  It 
was  softened  and  perforated,  and  its  con- 
tents emptied  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. There  was  extensive  peritonitis. 
The  perforation  was  about  the  size  of  a 
fifty  cent,  piece,  and  was  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  greater  curvatiu-e,  near  the 
carcUac  orifice.  For  several  inches  around 
the  perforation,  the  stomach  was  very  much 
con'oded,  thuiued,  and  softened,  so  that  it 
was  easily  torn.  OEsopiiagus  in  a  state 
■which  indicated  liigh  inflammation.  Small 
intestines  very  much  inflamed  for  about 
four  feet  from  the  stomach,  the  remaining 
portion  comparatively  healthy.  The  colon 
and  rectum  blackened  and  inflamed  in  the 
vicinity  of  scybala,  which  were  found  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  pint  scattered  through 
their  whole  length.  These  were  carefully 
removed  and  preserved,  together  with  the 
intestines,  stomach,  and  oesophagus,  for 
chemical  examination.  Uterus  was  found 
enlarged.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a 
recently  evacuated  gravid  uterus  of  from 
three  to  four  months  gone.  Empty,  except 
about  two  ounces  of  lochial  dischai'ge  or 
secretion.  Mouth  of  uterus  relaxed  and 
open,  so  as  to  admit  easily  the  finger. 
Vulva  and  vagina  loose  and  flabby.  Judg- 
ing from  the  state  of  the  parts,  I  S'hould 
tliink  the  foetus  had  been  cUschaj'ged  from 
two  or  three  days. 

She  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-seven 
yeai's  of  age,  of  a  moderately  fuU  liabit,  and 
possessing  naturally  a  strong  constitution. 
Chemical  Examination. — The  stomach, 
intestines,  and  their  contents,  with  about 
one  quart  of  matter  von  ited  up  in  the 
chamber,  consisthig  mostly  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  the  several  bottles  cor.taining 
medicine  found  in  her  possession,  were 
deUvercd  to  me  for  cliemical  examuiation. 
This  examination  was  immediately  com- 
menced. From  the  corroded  appearance 
and  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  pre- 


sence of  some  corrosive  mineral  poison  was 
suspected.  After  subjecting  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  the  scybala,  the  contents  of 
the  chamber,  and  what  matter  had  been 
emptied  from  the  stomach  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  separately  to  a  rigid  che- 
mical examination,  for  all  of  those  mineral 
poisons  which  woidd  be  likely  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  things  in  the  stomach, 
without  finding  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  of  them,  I  commenced  the  search  of 
each  part  separately  for  the  several  vege- 
table substances  of  an  u-ritating  nature, 
used  as  emmonagogues.  The  fii'st  sub- 
stance tested  for  was  .savin.  Slight  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  was  found  in  the 
stomach  and  intestmes,  still  greater  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  tlie  matter  vomited 
and  that  taken  from  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  its  presence  iu 
the  scybala,  or  hardened  feces.  The  exa- 
mination of  the  aforesaid  parts  of  the  body 
here  ended. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  several  phials  foiiud  in  her 
possession.  The  only  one  suspected  to 
contain  savin  was  examined.  There  was 
about  half  a  drachm  in  the  pliial.  It  was 
made  up  of  a  mixtm-e  of  oil  of  savin  and 
tmct.  of  lavender.  No  other  body  was 
found  in  any  of  the  phials  which  would  be 
at  all  hkcly  to  irritate  and  perforate  the 
stomach.  Here  the  examiuation  for  poisons 
ended.  Of  the  drachm  of  morphine  wliich 
she  obtained  Thursday  morning,  only  30 
grains  were  left.  O;  the  two  omices  of 
cliloroform,  only  about  one  half  omice 
remained.  So  that  from  Thursday  morn- 
ing to  the  time  of  her  death,  wliich 
probably  occiured  Thursday  night,  she 
swallowed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  thu'ty 
grains  of  morphine  and  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  chloroform. 

From  papers  in  her  trunk,  she  appeared 
to  be  unmarried.  The  state  she  was  in 
showed  conclusively  that  she  had  been 
pregnant,  and  between  three  and  foiur 
months  gone  ;  from  the  chemical  examina- 
tion, that  savin  had  been  administered; 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it 
had  been  given  or  taken  to  produce  an 
abortion  ;  from  the  post-mortem,  tbat  a 
violent  grastritis  had  been  excited,  which 
resulted  in  abortion,  softening  and  perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach,  peritonitis  and  death. 
— American  Journal  of  the  Medieat 
Sciences. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INTEHMITTENT 
FEVEK  BT  LARGE  DOSES  OF  QriNINE. 
BY  DK.  METER,  BEBUN. 

De.  Pfefffek,  in  Henle  and  Pfeiifer'a 
ZeilKchrift,  lias  contributed  a  paper  having 
for  it3  object  to  show  that  simple  intermit- 
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tent  fever  may  be  cured  by  a  single  largo 
iloeo  (ten  p-aiiis)  of  quinino,  tuhuiiiititcitjd 
on  the  day  that  the  paroxysm  irt  Hbsoiit ; 
imd  thai  this  dose  is  uot  followed  bv  any 
evil  ell'eets.  With  this  vimv,  Dr.  I'leutler 
adilueos  t  liirty-foui'  eases  of  quotiilian  uud 
tertian  intermittent,  treat*'d  between  the 
4th  of  May  and  7th  of  Augnst,  wliieli  eases 
Viiried  in  their  tluration  from  four  tlays 
to  three  months.  In  these,  no  return  of 
the  fever  hail  been  obscrvetl  after  the  adini- 
nisti-atiou  of  the  ten-grain  dose  of  quinine; 
whereas,  although  ague  is  not  endemic  or 
lieeuliarly  obstinate  in  Heidelberg,  from 
I'orty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  grains  have 
usually  been  reqiured  in  the  ortliniu'v  treat- 
ment of  e;\ses  of  intermittent  fever.  Dr. 
Pfeutier  at  the  same  time  gives  his  patients 
a  diet  of  soup,  llsh,  ilosh,  vegetables,  and 
Aviue. 

Those  observatious,  Dr.  Meyer  remarks, 
correspond  with  the  statements  of  Torti  in 
1709 ;  and  of  Piorry  audBretonneau  iii  1845 ; 
and  Bittuer  in  1850;  also  with  the  residts 
of  his  own  experience  in  six  cases  in  wliich 
he  had  adopted  the  same  treatment.  Fur- 
thennore,  from  the  end  of  November,  1850, 
to  the  first  of  January,  1851,  twenty  eight 
soldiers  sidleruig  ft-om  intermittent  fever 
were  treated  with  quinine  in  ten-grain  doses, 
given  from  five  to  ten  hours  before  the 
paroxysm ;  in  these  cases  the  fit  was  ar- 
rested :  a  nuti-itious  diet  of  meat  and  beer 
was  suppUed.  Of  these  twenty -eight  cases, 
none  were  quotidian,  three  were  tertian, 
and  twenty-five  were  quartan  agues.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  had  varied  fi'om  a 
fortnight  to  eighteen  months.  The  patients 
had  most  of  them  previously  taken  quinine 
or  arsenic-  without  benefit.  Eight  of  these 
patients  liad  resided  in  the  fortifications  at 
Posen,  which  are  situated  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, but  deficient  in  hght  and  aii- ;  they 
had  the  quartan  form  of  the  cUsease,  and 
had  received  no  benefit  in  the  military  hos- 
pital :  in  all,  without  exception,  the  spleen 
and  liver  were  enlarged  ;  these  individuals 
eiliibiting  an  anaemic,  cachectic  aspect,  with 
sallow  complexion,  and  oedema  of  the  face 
and  anklts.  The  prognosis  m  these  cases 
was  most  unfavom-able ;  but  the  attack  was 
suppressed  by  tlie  ten-gi'aiu  doses  of  qui- 
nine for  eight,  fourteen,  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-eight  days,  untU  at  last  the  health 
was  perfectly  restored  by  the  subsequent 
employment  of  ammoniated  tincture  of  iron, 
a  liberal  diet,  and  fresh  air. 

Of  the  rcmainmg  twenty  rases,  three 
were  tcrtuins,  which  severally  had  existed 
fourt-eeu  days,  three  weeks,  and  three 
months  ;  thirteen  were  quartans,  of  which 
two  had  lasted  two  months  ;  four  three 
montlis ;  one  twelve  months ;  one  eighteen 
months  ;  these  were  cm-ed  by  a  single  dose 
of  ten  gi'ains  of  quuiine :  one  quartan  ol 


tlu^Je  weeks'  duration,  and  one  of  four 
months'  standing,  were  cured  by  a  socoud 
dose.  Two  cases  reuiainod  rebellious  ;  one, 
that  of  a  piUe,  feeble  indiviilual,  wif.h  splenic 
ilisease ;  the  other,  a  i-obust  man,  with 
only  moderate  enlnrgemeut  of  the  spleen. 
Among  the  >ixteen  who  were  cured  by  the 
first  dose  of  ten  grains,  two  were  remark- 
able ;  one  was  a  strong,  healthy-looking 
man,  who  had  had  the  cUseaac  eiglitoen 
months,  with  slight  enlargement  of  the 
spleen :  the  usual  effects  followed  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  large  dose  of  quiudne, 
and  so  far  were  evidence  of  perfect  cure ; 
at  the  same  time  that  ]iainful  dragging  of 
tlie  liudis,  from  wiiich  lie  had  sufl'ered 
during  the  entire  progress  of  the  disease, 
suddenly  disappeared ;  and  tke  other,  a 
patient  in  a  lax,  ansemie  condition,  which 
liad  existetl  for  twelve  months,  with  an 
enlarged  hver,  and  a  spleen  more  than 
seven  inches  broad.  It  was  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  latter  disease  that  the  patient 
had  been  consigned  to  the  hospital.  A  fidl 
dose  of  quinine,  with  liberal  cliet,  had  sup- 
pressed the  fever  during  the  time  that  he 
remained  in  hospital,  and  had  effected  a 
duniuution  of  the  spleen.  The  cure  was 
jDermaueutly  eflected  by  a  fidl  diet,  and  the 
internal  use  of  iron. 

Dr.  ]\Ieyer  concludes,  as  the  residt  of  his 
observations,  that  Dr.  Pfeulier's  plan  of 
giving  a  single  large  dose  of  quinine,  al- 
though not  uuifoi-mly  successfid,  is  success- 
fid  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  micompli- 
cated  quartan  ague  where  no  special  endemic 
influence  or  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
interferes.  The  subsequent  employment 
of  ii'on  as  a  medicine,  and  a  nutritious  full 
diet,  secures  the  continuance  of  the  benefit. 
The  statement  of  Dr.  Pfeufier,  that  no  dl 
eifects  follow  the  use  of  a  large  dose  of 
quinine,  is  also  confirmed  by  Dr.  Meyer. — 
Casper's  Wochenschrift.  x 


THE  DIFFICULTT  03?  BBEATHING  FBOJI  AN 
OVEEDOSE  OF  OPIUM  BELIEVED  BY 
INHAUXO  THE  TAPOUK  OF   WATEK. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  commonly  met 
witli  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  is 
generally  ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  caused  by  the  ch'ug ;  but 
Dr.  C.  W.  Wright  ascribes  it  {IVesiem 
Lancet,  Jan.  1851)  to  the  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  caused  by 
the  opium. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  he  remarks, 
"  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs 
'  shoidd  be  kept  constantly  moist,  otherwise 
it  is  impossible  for  oxygen  gas  to  be 
absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  eliminated. 
It  is  observed,  in  some  cases  of  poisoning 
with  opium,  that  the  mouth  and  fauces 
become  so  dry  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
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for  the  patient  to  swallow  or  speak,  and 
that  if  the  dose  is  sufficiently  large,  this 
dryness  may  extend  into  the  respu-atory 
organs,  and  thus  give  rise  to  great  difficulty 
of  breathing.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is 
not  so  much  disposed  to  sleep  as  when  this 
system  is  not  observed. 

"  Having  seen  this  effect  of  opium  in 
several  cases,  I  had  delermined  to  ti-y  the 
effect  of  the  inlialation  of  the  vapour  of 
water  in  mitigating  the  unpleasant  symp- 
tome  thus  induced.  This  I  was  enabled  to 
do  in  my  own  case,  a  short  time  since,  from 
having  taken  by  mistake  an  overdose  of 
opium,  which  could  not  have  been  less 
than  ten  grains.  In  this  instance,  the  first 
warning  of  the  mistake  I  had  committed 
was  embarrassed  respu'ation,  which  soon 
amounted  to  an  agony,  without  the  least 
symptom  of  narcotism.  In  this  case  much 
the  same  sensation  was  produced  by  each 
inspiration  as  is  experienced  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  pm-e  nitrogen  gas,  the  air  seeming 
to  leave  the  lungs  without  having  performed 
its  functions,  there  being  at  the  same  time 
s  sense  of  dryness  in  the  fauces  and  larynx. 
In.  this  condition  I  commenced  breatliing 
the  vapour  of  hot  water,  which  produced 
immediate  relief.  After  this,  having  ejected 
the  poison  from  the  stomach  by  an  emetic, 
no  unpleasant  effect  followed. 

'■  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  power 
which  a  membrane  possesses  of  absorbing 
a  gas  is  in  proportion  to  its  moisture,  and 
that  a  dry  one  is  as  impenetrable  to  gases 
as  horn,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  above 
symptoms  should  be  induced  by  opium, 
which,  above  all  other  substances,  has  tlie 
property  of  diminishing  the  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  by  arrestuig  the  pul- 
monary secretion,  the  blood  loses  its 
attraction  for  the  mucoua  membrane  lining 
the  lungs.* 

"Probably  the  best  treatment  which 
could  be  adopted,  where  this  symptom  is 
observed,  would  be  to  allow  the  patient  to 
inhale  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  saturated  with 
vapour,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  moisture  of  the  lungs,  aiid 
presenting  oxygen  in  a  much  more  soluble 
form  than  that  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere." — Ainerican 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 


CASE    OF    ANGINA    OANGB^NOSA.      BY    DB, 
HENEICn,  OF  MENTZ. 

The  following  case  is  worthy  of  note  as 
having  occurred  independently  of  typlius, 
scarlet,  or  other  fever,  of  metastasis,  or 
constitutional  derangement  of  any  kind. 


*  See  Liebig's  late  work  on  the  motipn  of  the 
j  uices  in  the  animal  body. 


Gr.   R ,   twenty-six  years  of  age,   a 

coachman,  of  an  active  and  strong  frame, 
of  a  choleric  temperament,  the  son  of  a 
healthy  countryman,  who  had  reached 
an  old  age  ;  had,  previously  to  the  present 
attack,  enjoyed  good  health :  he  had  at 
this  time  been  five  days  married,  After 
having  for  two  days  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, and  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  throat,  he  had  been  compelled, 
in  his  duty  as  a  coachman,  to  sit  for  several 
hours  in  a  pouring  rain.  When  he  reached 
his  home  in  the  evening  he  experienced 
severe  rigors,  followed  by  extreme  heat, 
with  dry  biuniing  skin,  mtolerable  thirst, 
increased  dysphagia,  and  a  sleepless  night. 

Dr.  Hem'ich  saw  liim  for  the  fii'st  time 
on  the  11th  of  October,  when  he  found 
him  complaining  of  pain  m  swallowing, 
constant  hawking  of  tough  secretion,  which 
excited  frequent  cougliing  :  his  voice  was 
hoarse  and  hollow,  articidation  indistinct. 
Breathing  was  free ;  a  deep  inspiration  did 
not  cause  pain.  Examination  of  the  mouth, 
which  was  effected  with  difficulty,  showed 
the  tonsUs  to  be  much  swollen,  especially 
that  on  the  right  side ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  was  of  a  dark,  red 
colovu-,  and  covered  with  tough  white 
mucus.  The  tongue  was  covered  with  a 
thick  white  fur.  To  open  the  mouth  gave 
him  great  pain.  He  complained  of  pain 
and  noises  in  the  right  ear,  and  of  impaired 
hearing  on  the  same  side,  whence  it  ap- 
peared that  the  inflammation  had  extended 
to  the  Eustachian  tube.  There  was  a  de« 
gree  of  fever :  pulse  90.  The  treatment 
adopted  was  leeching,  saline  purgatives, 
&c.,  under  which  the  symptoms  improved, 
the  skin  freely  perspiring,  and  the  bowels 
having  been  pm-ged  three  times.  A  dia-« 
phoretic  regimen  was  ordered. 

13th. — Passed  a  quiet  night :  pulse  70. 
Improving  generally :  no  eruption  on  th& 
skin. 

14th. — During  the  night  the  relatives 
had  yielded  to  the  patient's  urgent  desire 
that  he  might  be  washed  and  have  a  change 
of  linen.  Diu-ing  the  proceeding  it  seems 
probable  that  the  action  of  the  skin  was 
suddenly  checked  :  all  the  worst  symptoms 
had  retui-ned,  and  a  large  swelling  had  ap- 
peared under  the  left  ear  in  the  situation 
of  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands, 
extending  to  the  cellular  tissue  along  the. 
inferior  maxilla  ;  eo  much  interfering  with 
the  movements  of  the  jaw,  that  the  mouth 
coidd  scarcely  be  opened  sufficiently^  wide 
to  permit  a  view  of  the  tongue,  wliioh  was 
swollen,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  yellowish  fur.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
a  further  examination  of  the  mouth.  De- 
glutition was  excessively  painful;  speaking 
difficult  and  indistinct.  The  fever  was  mo-, 
derate  ;  the  pulse  75,  and  siflall.     A  wan« 
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perspiration  bedewed  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  patient  complained  of  lassitude 
and  weakness  of  the  limbs.  Tlie  parts 
were  ordered  to  be  fomented  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  the  perspirationtobe  maintained. 
In  the  evening  the  swcUing  had  extended 
upwards  above  the  ear,  and  downwiu-ds  as 
far  as  the  first  nb ;  it  was  of  a  peeidiar 
dark  i-cd  colour,  without  heat  or  tender- 
ness on  pressure.  Tlie  patient  complained 
of  little  pain,  had  lost  all  appetite,  and 
could  not  swallow,  so  that  he  seemed  likely 
to  die  from  want  of  food.  lie  took  httle 
notice  of  what  was  going  on  around  him, 
lying  by  the  hour  together  quite  quiet, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  apparently  asleep. 
He  had  but  little  thirst ;  tlie  bowels  were 
open;  thepnlse  75, and  weak.  The  fomen- 
tations were  ordered  to  be  continued,  and 
infusion  of  valerian,  with  Aq-oxymuriatica, 
to  be  taken  internally. 

15th.— The  swelling  had  extended  ;  the 
integuments  were  detached  from  the  parts 
beneatli,  and  of  a  livid  hue  ;  the  swelling 
was  free  from  pain,  and  had  a  doughy  feel. 
The  patient  had  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
with  much  thirst,  and  pain  in  swallowing  ; 
the  speech  scarcely  mteUigible  ;  confusion 
of  mind  ;  a  state  of  prostration,  alternating 
with  momentary  paroxysms  of  excitement. 
A  foul  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  constant 
nausea,  offensive  odom*  in  the  breath ; 
three  loose  fetid  stools ;  thick  deep  red 
urine  ;  profuse  sweating  ;  small,  feeble,  fre- 
quent pul?e.  Camphor  to  be  added  to  the 
fomentations  and  to  the  medicine ;  animal 
broths  to  be  given. 

16th. — Had  been  so  delu-ious  in  the 
night  that  he  could  be  kept  in  bed  only 
by  force.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  get 
either  medicine  or  nourisliment  swallowed. 
The  swelling  had  extended  to  the  left 
breast,  was  of  a  Uvid  hue,  and  felt  soft  and 
fluctuating.  Wliile  making  the  examina- 
tion, several  small  apertures  appeared, 
whence  issued  a  dark  fetid  fluid,  giving 
very  great  relief,  and  causing  dmiinu- 
tion  of  the  sweUing.  The  remedies  were 
continued,  and  wine  was  added.  The  pa- 
tient died  comatose  on  the  following  even- 
ing. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  the  parts 
already  indicated  as  the  seat  of  the  disease 
were  found  as  follows  : — Under  the  inte- 
guments of  the  neck  andplatysma  myoides, 
corresponding  to  the  faseiacoveringthe  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  was  found  an 
irregulai'  cavity  bm'rowing  deeply  among 
the  muscles  and  vessels,  the  walls  of  this 
cavity  being  covered  with  a  greenish-brown 
deposit ;  it  contained  shreds  of  sloughing 
ceUular  tissue,  and  granules  of  fat.  There 
were  no  traces  of  inflammation — e.  g.,  hy- 
persemia  and  exudation — but  the  morbid 
jrocesses  seemed  to  have  consisted  in  a 


spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  fascia  of  the  neck,  by  which  the  most 
extensive  destruction  of  the  parts  had  taken 
place. 

That  the  disease  had  begun  in  the  cellular, 
tissue  was  rendered  probable  by  the  dis« 
tinctness  with  wliich  the  several  structures 
were  dissected  out :  thus  the  acini  of 
the  parotid  gland  hung  detached  from 
each  other.  The  muscles  were  covered 
with  the  same  dark-coloured  substance, 
but  internally  retained  their  normal  cha- 
racters. The  sub-maxillaiy  gland  was  also 
detached  from  its  connections,  but  was 
healthy  in  its  structure.  The  inferior 
maxiUa  was  denuded  of  its  periosteum. 
The  nei-ves  and  vessels  were  dissected  out, 
and  passed  freely  across  the  space.  The 
mouth  and  fiuices  presented  nothing  ab- 
normal. The  left  tonsil  was  swollen  and 
somewhat  discoloured,  but  otherwise  not 
changed  in  appearance.  The  follicles  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  in  the  phai-ynx 
were  distended  with  dark  secretion.  The 
mucous  membranes  of  these  cavities,  as 
well  as  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  were  co- 
vered with  a  yellowish  mucus.  The  lunga 
were  loaded  with  blood  and  sermu.  The 
heart  was  flaccid  ;  in  the  right  cavity  there 
were  dark  coagula,  in  the  left  dark-coloured 
blood.  Allthe  large  vessels  were  discoloiu-ed 
by  imbibition.  The  intestines  were  dis- 
tended with  gas.  The  glands  and  abdo- 
minal viscera  were  congested  with  dark- 
coloui-ed  blood. —  Casper's  Wochemchrift. 

X 

*^*  Was  the  treatment  ui  this  case  suf- 
ficiently supporting  and  stimulating  ? 


SCIEEHOrS  TUirOtTE  OF  THE    EECTril   AXD 
BLADDEE. 

De.  J.  M.  "U'aeeex  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  scu'rhous  desease  of  the  rectum,  and 
stated  the  case,  wliieh  was  as  follows  :^ 
The  subject  was  a  gentleman  fifty-six  years 
old.  K^ineteen  yaars  before,  he  had  been 
operated  on  for  the  piles,  and  at  that  time 
a  small  hard  tumour  was  discovered  near 
the  anus,  wliich  he  declined  having  inter- 
fered with.  He  has  occasionally  had  at- 
tacks of  pain  in  bowels  and  uidigestion,  but 
never  any  serious  symptoms  in  the  rectum. 
He  has  always  had  diarrhoea  since.  About 
a  year  ago.  Dr.  W.  was  called  to  liim  on 
account  of  a  retention  of  urine,  and  on  an 
examination  bemg  attempted  per  anum,  it 
was  foimd  that  the  rectum  was  obstructed 
by  a  scirrhous  mass,  which  pi-evented  the 
introduction  even  of  the  httle  finger.  The 
retention  was  gradually  overcome  by  the 
use  of  the  catheter  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, and  the  patient  has  had  moderately 
good  health  diu'ing  the  summer.  Two 
months  since.  Dr.  W.  was  called  to  him 
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■with  a  second  retention,  -wliich  gave  way  to 
remedies  witliout  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
It  was,  however,  shortly  followed  hy  a  uni- 
versal dropsical  effusion,  and  the  patient 
gradually  sank  exhausted. 

On  examination,  the  last  fonr  inches  of 
the  rectum  were  found  prevaded  by  a 
scuThous  mass,  leaving  in  the  centre  a 
narrow  pathway  for  the  faeces.  The  disease 
had  extended  to  the  bladder  and  urethra, 
so  as  to  encircle  the  tumour  and  apparently 
to  implicate  what  has  been  called  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  bladder  and  occupied  about 
a  third  of  the  cavity. 

Owing  to  the  loose  state  of  the  bowels, 
this  patient  had  been  able  to  lite  for  nine- 
teen years  with  this  tumour,  and  sufiered 
but  little  inconvenience  from  it,  and  m 
feet  was  not  m;ulc  aware  of  its  existence  by 
any  pain  or  other  sensation,  imless  by  an 
occasional  irritation  of  the  skin  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  acx^ouut  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  evacuations  were 
controlled. 

The  left  kidney  was  in  a  liigh  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  there  was  some  puinilent 
deposit  in  the  pelvis  of  that  organ ;  the 
ureter  was  not  extraordinarily  distended. 

It  might  be  stated  that,  during  the  last 
week  of  liis  life,  he  refused  food  entirely,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  and  pain  in  swal- 
lowing, caused  by  an  inflammation  in  the 
fauces.  Very  severe  hiccough  ensued,  which 
was  mitigated,  and  the  last  part  of  his  life 
made  easy,  by  the  use  of  chloric  ether  ad- 
ministered from  time  to  time  on  a  sponge 
by  the  nurse,  as  occasion  requu'cd.  — 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
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BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Meteopoiis 

During  the  Week  ending  Salurdaij,  Nov.  29. 

Births,  |  Deaths. 

Males 772  Males 626 

Females..  769  Females..  653 

1541       I  1279 

Causes  ok  Death. 

All  Causes   1273 

Specified  Causes 1275 

1.  Zi/motic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contaofifius)  7>i»ea»es. . . .     252 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 54 

2.  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   125 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 63 

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration  29S 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &:c 38 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  .S:c 15 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uteres, &c.  .  14 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

.Joints,  &c S 

10.  Skin 2 

n .  Premature  Birth 0 

12.  Old  Age 53 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 9 

14.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  &c 37 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes 

Small-pox 37 

Measles 21 

Scarlatina    38 

Hooping-cough 34 

Diarrhoea 28 

Cholera 0 

Typhus 50 

Dropsy 25 

Hydrocephalus 34 

Apoplexy 33 

Paralysis 28 


4 


Convulsions.. .. 
Bronchitis  . . . . 

Pneumonia 

Phthisis    

....   34 
....134 
....123 
....161 
5 

Teethin<^ 

5 

....     4 

11 

Childbirth    .... 

....     7 

Uterus 3 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
236  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  48th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  sg-flO 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer*   35'8 

Self-registering  do.''   Max.  00    Min.22- 

■*  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  •20.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Metkobological.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  nearly  4»  below  the  mean  of  the 
month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.  Solomon's  paper  has  been  received.    Wo 

will  reserve  it  for  the  present,  and  send  the 

author  a  private  communication. 
Dr.  .T.  ISird's  re(iuest  has  been  attended  to. 
The  papers  ot  Dr.  .Tones  and  .Mr.  Richardson 

shall  appear  next  week. 
The  Draft  Supplemental  Charter  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  reached  us  too  late  for 

publication  or  comment  in  this  week's  number. 


iLontiou  illftiicai  (BciMtt. 
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5,ffturcs. 

NOTES  OP 

CLINICAL    LECTURES, 
Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

Bt  John  Hilton,   Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Surg^eon  to  the  Hospital. 

{Reported  hi/  Mfi.  F.  W.  Paty.) 

Traumatic  Brachial  Aneurism  (continued). 

ly  BIT  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  placed 
tefore  you  some  of  the  pnrticidars  of  a  case 
of  aneiu-ism,  which  has  been  engaging  oui' 
attention  in  the  chiucal  wards.  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  report  of  the  case,  until 
ive  an-ived  at  the  death  of  our  patient,  and, 
as.  far  as  lay  in  iny  power,  gave  an  analysis 
of  the  most  important  and  leading  symp- 
toms. It  now  remains  for  me  to  detad  to 
you  the  post-mortem  appearances,  and  con- 
clude the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make 
on  the  case. 

Impectio  cadaveris,  34  hours  after  death. 
— The  cuticidar  covering  of  tlie  abdomen 
presented  no  abnormal  appearance ;  but, 
on  making  the  usual  median  incision,  for 
the  purpose  of  examming  tlie  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  a  large  quantity  of  extrava- 
sated  bloOd  was  observed  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  the  substance  of 
the  recti  muscles,  from  the  umbihcus  to 
the  pubes,  and  along  the  right  spermatic 
cord.  Both  recti  muscles  were  much  lace- 
rated, and  the  riglit  one  almost  torn  across, 
about  midway  between  the  umbdicus  and 
pubes. 

This  appearance  of  the  deep  abdominal 
parietes  was  evidently  produced  by  some 
serious  external  violence.  Such  an  exten- 
sive lesion  covdd  not  have  been  effected  by 
merely  muscular  contraction  in  the  last 
struggles  between  Ufe  and  death  ;  and,  as 
•we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  his  having 
received  any  injiuy  to  account  for  it,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  make  tiie  most  strict 
enquii'ies  on  the  subject.  It  appears,  a 
night  or  two  before  his  death,  he  got  out 
of  bed  in  a  delirious  state,  and  whUst  the 
attendants  were  assisting  liun,  he  fell,  so 
that  tlie  edge  of  the  iron  bedstead  struck 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  abdomen  :  a  cause 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mjury 
sustained,  and  the  appearances  observed. 

The  neck  was  swollen  and  putfy,  but  not 
<Edematou3.  On  the  left  side  of  it,  infiltrated 
into  the  cellidar  tissue,  and  amongst  the 
muscles  and  vessels,  beneath  the  deep  cer- 
Tical  fascia,  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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tliin  ])urulont  matter,  which  extended  also 
beneath  the  fascia,  across  to  tlie  opposite 
side.  It  presented  no  appearance  of  a 
defbied  abscess,  but  consisted  of  a  general 
purulent  infiltration. 

You  will  remember  I  adverted  to  tlus 
subject  at  last  lecture,  and  told  you  that 
we  noticed  during  life  a  diffused  swelling, 
with  redness,  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  ;  and  that  tlic  cause,  whatever  it 
was  producMjg  it,  was  situated  behind  the 
muscles,  wlucii  were  pushed  forward  by  it. 
Slie  swelling  gave  no  evidence  of  fluctua- 
tion, or  I  should  have  at  once  opened  it ; 
from  the  conviction,  that  in  these  cases, 
whenever  a  purulent  deposit  is  discovered, 
tlie  sooner  it  is  opened  the  better.  Before 
Ids  death,  this  swelling  in  part  subsided ; 
not  enlirely  so,  however,  for  his  neck  re- 
mained putfy  and  full,  as  observed  on  the 
post-mortem  table.  When  suppm-ation 
occurs,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
constitutional  vigour  present  to  lead  to  the 
production  of  an  abscess,  an  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph  takes  place  around  the 
newly -formed  matter,  and,  organizing, 
forms  a  membrane — pyogenic  membrane — 
which  encloses  it,  as  a  sac  or  cyst,  and 
thus  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  pus  into 
the  general  system.  In  tliis  case,  however, 
we  have  seen,  there  was  a  general  infiltra- 
tion of  pus  amongst  the  tissues,  and  no 
attempt  even,  at  the  formation  of  a  waU, 
to  define  or  circumscribe  it  ;  which  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  low  ebb  his  vital 
powers  must  have  attained. 

The  left  lung,  at  its  upper  and  anterior 
part,  was  found  adherent  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  by  old  adhesions  ;  the  posterior 
surface  of  it*  was  ecchymosed,  and  attached 
to  the  opposite  pleura  by  a  layer  of  recent 
lymph.  The  substance  of  the  lung,  gene- 
rallv,  was  congested  ;  infiltrated  with 
bloody  serum;  its  texture  easily  broken 
down  under  the  fingers,  and  in  some  places 
gave  evidence  of  recent  pneumonia.  The 
ritflit  lung  also  congested,  and  infiltrated 
with  bluody  serimi,  and  its  bronchial  tubes 
containing  a  puriform  mucus. 

The  ecchymosis  noticed  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  lung  may  be  looked  upon 
as  another  evidence  of  the  remarkable  state 
of  depression  that  existed  during  Ufe.  It 
is  a  proof  of  one  of  two  things,  either  that 
his  fluids  were  m  such  an  attenuated  state 
as  to  be  capable  of  passing  through  the 
walls  of  vessels,  which  had  retaiiie<l  them 
during  a  state  of  health,  or,  that  the  ves- 
sels themselves  were  so  far  altered  as  to 
allow  a  transudation  of  tlieir  natural  con- 
tents to  take  place. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  substance  of 
both  lungs  was  congested  ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  statement  of  a  sunple  fact ;  a  physical 
condition  often  observed,  and  easily  recog- 
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nised.  The  question,  then,  arises :  What 
does  this  congestion  depend  on  ?  Does  it 
proceed  from  cedema  taking  place  during 
the  last  few  hours  of  life ;  or,  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  an  early  stage  of  an  inflam- 
matory atFection  ?  This  is  the  point  of 
importance,  and  a  question  which  is  often 
exceedingly  difBcult  satisfactorily  to  de- 
cide. In  both  instances,  the  texture  of 
the  lung  is  infiltrated,  heavier  than  water, 
free  from  air,  and  easily  broken  down 
under  the  fingers  ;  and  the  only  autoptical 
distinction  I  know  of,  is  the  following  : — 
On  thrusting  the  end  of  the  thumb  or  finger 
into  the  abnormal  pulmonary  substance,  a 
small  pool  of  fluid  immediately  collects  on 
its  removal ;  and  it  is  the  character  of  this 
flmd  whicli  must  guide  you.  If  the  con- 
gestion depend  on  cedema  alone,  from 
serous  exudation,  the  i-esult  of  gravitation  ; 
the  fluid  presents  a  clear  and  comparatively 
transparent  appearance ;  but,  if  it  be  the 
result  of  inflammation,  you  will  find  it 
muddy,  turbid,  and  opaque  :  this  muddi- 
ness  or  opacity —  or  more  strictly,  opa- 
lescence— arising  from  the  pi-esence  of 
small  quantities  of  coagulated  albumen, 
fibrine,  or  piunilent  matter. 

Proceeding  with  the  report.  The  heart 
presented  no  deviation  from  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance.    The   kidneys ;    both  of   them 


much  hypertrophied  :  nearly  double  their 
usual  size,  and  excedingly  congested. 

The  liver  large,  mottled  on  its  surface, 
and  its  substance  congested.  Its  margin 
or  edge  swollen,  and  much  thicker  than 
natural.  The  lobules,  coarse,  soft,  and 
very  easily  broken  down  by  pressure. 

The  spleen  natural  iu  size,  soft  in  con- 
sistence ;  the  large  intestine  healthy  ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 
congested. 

The  arm  presented  the  following  ap- 
pearance : — A  little  above  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  and  over  the  position  of  the  bra- 
cliial  artery,  was  the  wound  resulting  from 
the  operation,  in  a  granulating  condition  j 
an  inch  to  its  outer  side,  the  cicatrix  of  "the 
original  puncture,  leading  to  the  aneurismal 
cavity,  which  was  in  a  state  of  suppm-ation  ; 
and,  about  two  inches  below  the  elbow,  was 
an  opening,  which  had  been  made  with  a 
lancet,  into  a  superficial  abscess. 

This  drawing,  whicli  has  been  placed  on 
the  table,  and  which  I  shall  hand  roimd 
to  you,  has  been  taken  by  our  artist,  Mr. 
Tupper,  from  an  actual  dissectio  i  of  the 
parts.  It  explains  itsell,  and  will  give  you 
a  more  accurate  idea  cl  £he  relation  of  the 
aneurism  to  the  artery  than  a  verbal  de- 
scription fi'oui  me. 


a,  Median  nerve ;    by  brachial  arteiy  ;    c,  radial  artery  ;  <f,  ulnar  artery. 


It  was  observed,  on  dissection,  that  the 
radial  artery  was  pervious  throughout,  but 
that  the  ulnar  was  completely  obstructed 
at  its  upper  part,  as  you  will  find  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.  This  explains  a 
circumstance  that  was  noticed  during  life 
with  respect  to  these  two  arteries  at  the 
wrist ;  pulsation  being  ajiparent  in  the  one, 
and  not  in  the  other. 

I  adverted  at  last  lecture  to  the  diar- 
rhoea wliich  the  patient  at  one  time  suf- 
fered from,  to  a  considerable  extent ;  1  put 
forward  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
checking  a  diaiTlia-a  when  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  the  result  of  purulent  ab- 
sorption. Considering  the  simply  con- 
gested etatc  of  the  sin»ll  intestine  observed 


amongst  the  post-mortem  appearances,  I 
think  now  it  would  have  been  unadvisable 
to  have  adopted  active  measures  to  repress 
it,  unless  it  had  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  this  way  to  have  endangered 
the  life  of  the  patient.  In  some  diseases, 
we  frequently  observe  nature  making  an 
evident  effort  to  rid  herself  of  the  poison, 
whatever  this  may  be, — which  oppresses 
her,  in  the  form  of  a  discharge  from  one  or 
other  organs  of  the  body,  which  is  termed 
a  crisis  or  critical  discharge.  Knowing 
this,  wc  can  easily  conceive  the  mischief 
that  might  accrue  from  unduly  interfering 
and  thwarting  nature  in  her  intentions  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  de- 
pressing influence  of   a  severo   discharge 
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must  not  bo  overlooked ;  neither  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  this  dniinage  from  tlie 
system  might  ]iroceed  to  suoh  an  extent  as 
of  itself  to  kill  the  patient.  These  eases, 
therefoiv,  reciuire  the  excreiso  of  a  eonside- 
rable  amomit  of  judgment  and  discretion  : 
on  tlie  one  hand,  to  see  tliat  you  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  apparent 
object  of  nature;  on  tlie  other,  to  take 
care  that  you  do  not  let  your  patient  slip 
through  your  hands  in  pursuing  this 
course. 

The  laceration  of  the  recti  muscles,  with 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding 
struetm-es,  which  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
is  an  incident  of  some  interest ;  and,  in 
another  case,  might  have  been  of  consider- 
able importance  in  a  judicial  point  of  view 
— namely,  as  to  whether  it  took  place 
during  life  or  after  death  ;  or  whether  it 
was  produced  by  muscular  contraction,  or 
the  residt  of  external  violence.  The  first 
question  m  this  instance  is  at  once  cleared 
up  by  the  fact  that  the  lacerated  ends  of 
the  muscle  were  retracted  and  covered  with 
lymph  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  lymph 
could  be  thrown  out,  except  under  the  in- 
fluence of  vitality.  The  other  is  a  point 
about  which  it  is  necessary  to  sjjcak  less 
positively  ;  for,  although  there  was  such 
an  extensive  lesion  of  muscular  and  other 
tissues,  yet  was  there  no  evidence  of  vio- 
lence discoverable  in  the  over  -  lying 
skin.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  there 
is  httle  or  no  doubt  of  its  having  been 
produced  by  an  external  injury,  and  pro'- 
bably  in  the  way  I  have  before  mentioned. 
I  can  refer  my  memory  to  many  cases  of  a 
parallel  nature — cases  in  which  the  inter- 
nal viscera  were  bruised,  torn,  or  lacerated, 
so  as  to  destroy  hfe,  and  yet  the  skin  gave 
no  evidence  of  the  injury.  One  case  in 
particular  is  worthy  of  especial  notice :  it 
is  that  of  a  boy  who  had  been  run  over  in 
the  street  by  a  cart  or  waggon.  The 
■wheel  passed  over  his  abdomen,  and  lace- 
rated one  of  his  kidneys.  A  severe  hsemor- 
rhage  ensued,  and  the  boy  died.  No  trace 
of  any  external  violence  could  be  dis- 
covered on  the  exterior  of  the  abdomen.  I 
have  seeii  instances  of  lacerated  muscle 
produced  by  their  own  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion—  chiefly,  however,  in  that  awful  dis- 
ease, tetanus  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  such  an  extensive  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  as  was 
observed  in  the  case  before  us,  if  it  were 
simply  the  result  of  muscidar  effort :  at 
least,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  ex- 
perience to  find  it  so. 

It  might  be  asked,  how  did  the  purulent 
matter  which  was  observed  infiltrating 
the  deeper  tissues  of  the  neck,  get  there  ? 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
resulted  from  a  low  forro  of  inflammation 


produced  by  the  absorption  of  pus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  But  wliy 
nature  chose  the  cervical  region  to  manifest 
these  effects  in,  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  satisfactorily  ;  although  I  may 
remind  you,  for  the  purpose  of  a  possible 
exjilanation  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the 
close  jiroximity  of  the  termination  of  the 
lymjihatics  of  the  upper  extremity  to  the 
purulent  depot.  As  yet,  however,  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  secondary  accumu- 
lations, or  formations  of  purid.'nt  or  puru- 
loid  fluid  after  wounds  or  operations.  I 
remember,  some  years  ago,  teeing  the  in- 
spection of  a  man  who  had  died  after  am- 
putation of  the  right  thigh.  This  man,  it 
was  thought,  had  purulent  absorption ; 
and,  at  the  examination,  purulent  fluid 
was  found  in  all  the  joints  on  the  left  side 
of  his  body,  and  none  at  all  in  those  of 
the  right  side.  Three  years  since,  I  re- 
moved from  the  face  of  a  yoxmg  lady,  ten 
years  old,  a  small,  suspicious-looking  glan- 
dular tumour,  situated  on  the  left  side,  and 
near  the  facial  artery,  in  its  course  over  the 
inferior  maxillary  bone.  The  patient  was 
kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  and  everything 
went  on  favourably  till  the  fourth  day, 
when  she  was  seized  with  shivering,  be- 
came feverish,  and  complained  of  some 
tenderness  of  the  right  angle-joint.  Swell- 
ing afterwards  occurred,  and  was  followed 
by  extensive  suppuration  of  the  joint  :  the 
matter  passing  mto  the  sole  of  the  foot 
and  up  the  leg  beneath  the  posterior  tibial 
artery.  Many  deep  abscesses  were  opened, 
both  in  the  foot  and  leg ;  the  ankle-joint 
was  completely  destroyed  ;  and,  after  a 
long-continued  and  dangerous  illness,  she 
recovered  with  permanent  anchylosis.  The 
chief  interest  connected  with  this  case 
consists  in  the  purulent  absorption  mani- 
festing its  effects  in  a  situation  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  operation.  Why  such 
manifestation  took  place,  as  it  were,  by 
selection,  in  the  ankle-joint,  is  a  point  on 
which  I  am  completely  unable  to  enlighten 
you.  Could  I  have  foreknown  the  extent 
of  purulent  infiltration  which  was  disco- 
vered at  the  inspection  of  the  man  whose 
case  we  are  investigating,  I  should  have 
most  decidedly  felt  myself  justified  in 
making  an  opening  for  its  escape ;  not- 
withstanding the  risk  and  danger  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  incurred,  from  its 
great  depth  below  the  siu-face,  and  the 
numerous  important  parts  located  in  its 
vicinity. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  indication, 
by  any  of  the  symptoms  which  he  mani- 
fested diu-ing  life,  of  the  existence  of  phle- 
bitis ;  nor  did  the  post-mortem  examination 
reveal  any.  We  were,  however,  on  the 
look-put ;    and,  I  may  aa^,  almost  daily 
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anticipating  some  evidence  of  this  disease  ; 
from  the  fearful  extent  to  which  it  has 
lately  appeared  in  our  surgical  wards, 
laying  waste  our  most  promiring  opera- 
tions, and  tliis,  even,  at  a  time  when  they 
appeared  fast  approaching  a  state  of  con- 
valescence. Li  tins  case,  I  say,  no  trace 
of  such  disease  could  be  discovered ;  but 
we  liave  mdubitable  evidence  of  liis  system 
having  been  contaminat-ed  with  a  poisoned 
blood,  as  well  from  his  symptoms  during 
life  as  from  the  numerous  ecchymoses 
found  on  his  inteniid  organs  after  death. 

Keflecting,  then,  on  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case,  and  adding  the  mfonnation  de- 
rived from  the  post-mortem  examination  to 
the  symjDtoms  observed  before  deatli,  I 
honestly  confess,  I  think  it  would  have 
heeu  a  more  advisable  plan  to  liave  opened 
tlie  aneurismal  sac  at  the  primary  opera- 
tion. It  was,  however,  a  case  of  a  peculiar 
nature ;  and  my  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
I  have  already  stated  to  you  on  a  former 
occarrion.  To  find  the  aneurismal  sac 
situated  behind  the  artery,  as  was  the  case 
in  this  instance,  is  an  occurrence  of  great 
rarity.  When  situated  in  front  of  the 
artery,  it  is  plain-saihng  practice  always  to. 
lay  open  the  sac,  see  where  the  blood 
comes  from,  and  place  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  opening  in  the  vessel. 

Having  said  all  that  I  think  needful  to 
say  on  the  preceding  case,  I  sliall  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have  at  my 
disposal  in  adverting  to  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  who  is  now  lying  in  an  almost  mori- 
huud  state,  in  Luke  Ward,  and  who  was 
the  subject  of 

Popliteal  Aneurism. 

Hugh  IVIoro,  aged  43,  admitted  iuto  the 
hospital  Dec.  21st,  1850.  It  ajjpears  from 
his  history,  that  he  is  a  manned  man,  and 
has  followed  the  occupation  of  porter  or 
labourer  at  one  of  the  river- side  wharfs, 
where  he  was  occasionally  subject  to  ex- 
ceedingly laborious  work  in  lifting  and 
carrying  heavy  goods.  According  to  his 
own  statement  he  had  enjoyed  pretty 
strong  and  robust  liealtli,  and  had  never 
been  subject  to  gout  or  any  other  illness 
worthy  of  consideration,  although  hi 
fonucr  life  he  was  of  debauched  and  intem- 
perate habits, — a  fact  whicli  his  aspect,  his 
red  blotchy  face  and  tubcrculatcd  nose,  at 
once  suggested.  No  history  of  any^  family 
tendency  to  aneurism,  but  his  mother,  he 
said,  died  suddenly  at  an  advanced  age,  of 
heart  disease.  The  first  indication  he 
received  of  the  disease  which  has  led  to 
his  present  condition  was  almost  a  year 
ago,  when  he  noticed  his  left  foot  and  ankle 
swell  and  become  jiainful  at  night,  espe- 
cially after   a   heavy   day'e   work.     Three 


months  after  this  he  discovered,  quite 
accidentally,  whilst  one  night  rubbing  his 
leg,  a  small  lump  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, deeply  situated  in  the  left  ham.  Said 
that  he  did  not  observe  any  pulsation  in  it 
at  first ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
think  anything  seriously  of  it,  and  there- 
fore did  not  i>ay  much  attention  to  it,  as  it 
occasioned  him  no  pain  or  inoouvenicuce. 
This  tiunour,  then,  which  he  had  noticed 
nine  months  ago,  remained  persistent,  and 
gradually  but  slowly  increased  in  size.  Ho 
did  not,  it  appears,  attach  any  importance  to 
it,  until  a  fortnight  before  I  admitted  liim 
into  tlie  hospital,  when  it  became  so  pain- 
ful, and  throbbed  so  violently,  that  he  could 
not  straighten  liis  leg,  or  walk  without 
much  difficulty.  Froui  that  time  he  got 
rapidly  wor^e,  and  on  his  admission  pre- 
sented all  the  ordinary  signs  of  popUteal 
aneurism.  He  had  a  large-sized,  deep- 
seatei.1,  pidsathig  swelling  in  the  popliteal 
region  of  the  left  leg,  extending  also  to  the 
calf,  and  rendering  allthe  parts  around  tense 
and  paiufid.  This  swelling  increased  ia 
size  by  the  application  of  pressm*e  below 
it ;  but  pressure  on  tlie  artery  above,  at 
tlie  pubes,  both  arrested  its  pidsations 
and  much  diminished  its  extent :  in  other 
words,  tlie  aneurismal  sac  could  be  almost 
emptied  of  its  contents  when  pressure 
was  made  above  ;  but  on  the  removal  of  this 
pressure  it  immedititely  refilled,  occasioning 
him  at  the  same  time  a  violent  painful 
tlirobbuig  sensation.  The  usual  aneurismal 
bruit  was  distinctly  audible  through  the 
stethoscope  placed  over  the  tumour.  I  had 
him  examined  by  the  physicians,  but  the 
sounds  of  his  heart  were  normal,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other 
aneurism.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  man 
who  had  formerly  drank  largely  and  hved 
irregularly  ;  he  was  a  man  whose  looks 
betrayed  a  debditated  and  broken  down 
constitution,  and,  therefore,  one  in  whom 
the  operation  ot  t\"ing  the  femoral  artery 
would  be  exceeduigly  hkely  to  lead  to  a 
serious  if  not  fatal  result.  It  was  under 
this  consideration  that  I  determined  to  try 
pressure ;  a  plan  of  treatment  whicli  ap- 
pears to  have  proved  verj'  successful  in  the 
hands  of  some,  but  wliicli,  although  often 
tried,  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  tliis 
hospital. 

On  the  22nd,  that  is,  the  day  after  his 
admission,  I  directed  that  his  leg  should 
be  plac-ed  in  a  flannel  bandage  and  sup- 
ported on  pillows  in  ;ui  elevated  position, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
hmb ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  ho  was  suf- 
fering greatly  from  jraiu,  I  ordered  liim 
Morpliia;  Hych'ocliloratis,  gr.  j.,  omui  nocte 
hor;i  soumi. 

For  IX  fortnight  after  his  admission,  dur- 
ing  wliich  time  an  appai'atus   was   being 
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made  for  the  applifation  of  pressure,  his 
symptoms  prest'nted  little  ohaiigo,  and  I 

made  no  alteration  in  liis  treatinont 
with  the  exceptic^iii  of  giving  liim  oeca- 
sionally  an  aperient  to  keep  liis  bowels 
open.  In  a  short  time,  however,  (Jan.  7,) 
he  became  the  subje<'t  of  siicli  intense 
pain  all  over  the  alTocted  lof,',  that  I  was 
obliged,  after  i^iving  him  large  doses  of 
opium,  whieh  liad  but  a  transitory  etl'eet  in 
alleviating  his  snS'ering,  to  delay  no  time 
hi  resorting  to  the  met  hod  of  treatment  I 
had  intended  to  pm-sue.  Aeeordiugly, 
about  4  v.M.  of  the  same  day,  tlie  instru- 
ments being  completed,  T  adapted  pressiu'e 
on  the  femoral  artery  in  its  course  over 
tlie  hcini  of  tlie  fen.ur,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  ivhieli  was  jjsed  to  the  pelvis 
ami  supplied  with  au  arm,  to  which  the 
screw  for  compressing  the  vessel  was  con- 
nacti3d.  The  other  instrument  I  placed 
on  the  thigh  about  halfway  down,  so  as  to 
maintain  constant  but  alternate  pressure  by 
means  of  the  two  instrutuents.  When  he  got 
tired  of  the  one,  to  relieve  hmi  with  tlie 
application  of  the  other.  A  continued 
attendance  was  procm-ed  from  amongst  the 
pupils  to  change  the  pressure  when  re- 
quired, and  to  ensure  that  it  was  con- 
stantly adapted,  so  as  to  control,  but  not 
entirely  arrest,  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  aneurismal  sac. 

According  to  the  report,  I  see  that  the 
patient  was  much  more  easy  and  com- 
posed after  tlie  appUcation  of  the  pressure  ; 
and  that,  although  only  atfii-st  able  to  bear 
it  contmuously  for  an  hoiu"  m  one  place, 
yet,  in  a  short  time  he  became  habituated  to 
it,  and  did  not  reyuu'eits  alteration  oftener 
than  every  two  or  thi-ee  hours. 

On  Jan.  12;li,  as  he  complained  of  more 
pain  in  his  leg,  and  there  was  more  excite- 
ment about  his  arterial  system,  I  ordered 
him  Tr.  Digitahs  llixv.,  ex  Julepo  Am- 
mon.  Acet.  tertia  quaque  hora. 

Notwithstanding  this  medicine,  which 
much  reduced  liispulsein  force  and  frequency 
and  the  most  careful  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  pressure,  his 
leg  gradimlly  became  more  painful,  and  his 
Buttering  so  intense,  that  on  the  15th  all 
idea  of  his  being  able  to  continue  the  com- 
pression was  abandoned,  and  the  apparatus 
removed.  I  much  regretted  being  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  compression,  for  were  I 
myself  the  subject  of  popliteal  aneurism  I 
would  rather  submit  to  the  application  of 
pressure  than  the  operation  of  tying,  be- 
lieving that  it  lias  proved  in  many  cases  a 
most  safe  and  elllcacious  plan  of  treatment, 
and  that  many  have  been  cui-od  by  it  that 
would  have  probably  sunk  under  the  opera- 
tion by  ligature.  In  the  case  before  us, 
from  the   severe  pain  the  man  endured, 


which  was  throughoat  a  prominent  symp- 
tom of  his  disease,  the  application  of 
l)ressure  could  not  be  persisted  in,  for 
more  than  eight  dayg,  a  time  uo  iiec«»- 
earily  adi'quate  to  etfeet  a  cure  of  a  J)0p- 
liteal  aneurism.  It  would  be  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  take  this  case  as  any  criterion  on 
the  subject. 

Two  days  after  the  apparatus  for  com- 
pression was  removetl,  the  jiatient  was  sub- 
mitti.>d  to  the  operation  oftying  the  femoral 
art«ry.  There  was  no  didiculty  or  imjwdi- 
ment  met  with  in  the  oixjration,  whiiik 
was  in  every  way  a  plain  and  straiglitf on- 
ward one.  The  patient  immediately  after 
the  o})eration  expressed  himself  ad  com- 
pletely rehcvcd  of  all  distress,  but  in  lialf 
an  hour  he  was  seized  with  such  an  intensely 
agonizing  pain  throughout  the  whole  leg, 
but  especially  in  the  calQ  tliat  it  was  quite 
distressing  to  sec  him  writhing  from  hiu 
suflerings.  I  ordered  him  large  doses  of 
opium,  and  by  the  advice  of  my  talented 
colleague  i)r.  Bird,  tlie  inhalation  of  (lie 
vapour  of  chloroform,  but  it  was  not  till 
five  or  six  hours  afterwards  that  he  ob- 
tained I'elief ;  and  then  he  began  to  appear 
drowsy,  and  to  dose  at  intervals.  What 
the  cause  of  this  severe  pain  was  I  am 
almost  at  a  loss  to  explain.  It  could  not 
liave  residted  from  a  nerve  being  mcluded 
in  the  ligature,  as  I  was  careiul  to  avoid 
such  an  oecurrence,  and  he  was  quite  free 
from  paui  diu-ing  lialf  an  hour  after  the 
operation,  a  fact  inconsistent  with  the  pos- 
sible inclusion  of  a  nerve  within  the  liga- 
ture. Again,  the  pain  was  distributed  all 
over  the  leg,  but  especially  severe  in  the 
cidf,  wliich  receives  its  nervous  supply  from 
the  great  sciatic,  a  nerve  far  remote 
in  position  from  the  femoral  arteiy.  I 
think,  therefore,  there  is  most  probabihty 
that  it  resulted  from  some  cause  or  cou- 
(Ution  which  existed  previous  to  the 
operation. 

On  recovery  from  the  paroxysm  of  pain 
which  I  have  just  noticed,  his  symptoms 
assumed  a  favourable  aspect  for  the  fii-st 
few  days  succeeding  the  operation,  and  he 
has  not  smce  had  a  recurrence  of  lus  suf- 
Icring.  Other  symptoms,  however,  have 
occui-red  which  but  too  plauily  predict  tlie 
serious,  nay,  hopeless  nature  of  his  case. 
Ilis  pidso  from  being  quiet  is  now 
quicker  and  more  feeble ;  his  tongue,  at 
first  moist  and  clean  or  only  slightly  furred, 
is  now  brown  and  dry  ;  his  skin  sweats 
profusely ;  his  brain  is  no  longer  undis- 
turbed, but  allected  with  delirium :  the 
wound  is  unhealthy  in  appeai-ance,  and  for 
some  days  past  has  presented  no  sign  of 
reparative  action.  The  aneurismal  sac,  at 
first  ijrcsenting  a  favourable  appearance, 
grew  harder  and  chminished  in  size,  but 
afterwards  got  softer  and  contained  a  quan- 
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which  I  evacuated  by  means  of  a  lancet. 
In  addition  now  to  all  his  otlier  symptoms, 
his  foot  is  blue  and  cold,  and  lie  has  com- 
mencing gangrene  of  tlie  leg,  which,  if  he 
do  not  previously  die  of  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, will  inevitably  lead  to  his  disso- 
lution. 

*^*  The  patient  Uved  a  few  days  longer, 
and  then  died.  The  gangrene  spread  from 
the  foot  and  reached  more  than  half  way 
up  the  leg,  and  was  accompanied  with  the 
formation  of  numerous  vesicles  containing 
an  offensive  bloody  serum.  Several  of  !:is 
joints  became  tender  and  painful  ;  his 
pulse  extremely  quick,  feeble,  and  u-regu- 
lar ;  his  respiration  encumbered  with  bron- 
cliial  rales,  and  his  expectoration  tinged 
with  blood.  Frequent  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities 
occurred  ;  consciousness  entirely  left  liim, 
and  in  this  state  he  died. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  purulent  fluid  in 
his  left  shoulder  and  knee  joints,  accom- 
panied with  a  general  phlebitic  state  of  the 
system.  The  ligature  placed  on  tlie 
femoral  artery  at  the  operation  still 
remained,  not  having  separated  during 
life. 

After  deatli  the  limb  was  injected  with 
coarse  injection.  Tlie  femoral  artery  was 
found  pervious  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  part  to  which  the  ligature  was  applied, 
but  had  become  abruptly  smaller  at  the 
point  of  separation  of  the  profunda  from 
the  trunk.  The  profunda  artery  had 
acquired  increased  dimensions,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  its  terminal  branches, 
especially  those  ramifying  in  the  vastus 
externus  and  flexors  of  the  knee-joint, 
where  a  complete  anastomosis  became 
established  between  the  popliteal  and 
femoral  arteries  through  the  medium  of 
branches  derived  from  the  former  of  the 
two  The  femoral  artery  below  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ligature  was  occupied  by  injec- 
tion acquired  through  the  anastomosis 
already  adverted  to,  so  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  knee-joint  was  exceedingly  well 
supplied  with  blood.  Below  the  knee  the 
limb  was  gangrenous,  and  the  bloodvessels 
impervious.  The  branches  of  the  gluteal 
and  ischiatic  arteries  were  somewhat  en- 
tity of  dark  gumous  offensive  material, 
larged.  The  aneurism  was  found  con- 
nected with  the  pophteal  artery,  and  situ- 
ated behind  the  knee-joint  in  the  pophteal 
space.  The  whole  limb  has  been  pre- 
served, and  a  dried  preparation  made  of  it, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  pathological 
museum  of  the  hospital. 
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Physiological  facts  which  hear  upon  the 
subject  —  Changes  of   fibrine   during 
disease — Increase,    relative    and  real 
— Influence  of  respiration  on  the  fibri- 
nous element — Extraordinary  increase 
of  the  fib'inous  element  in  pulmonary 
inflammations — Cause  of  the  increase 
of  fibrine  in  inflammation^  and  of  the 
excitement  called  inflammatory  fever — 
Fxperiment — Diseases  in  which  fibrine 
is  relatively  increased —  Venesections — 
effects  of  on  the  fibrinous   element — 
Scurvy — iJecrease   of  fibrine — causes 
of— from  excessive  fatigue — Effects  of 
remedies — of  mercury,  of  saline  medi- 
cines, of  alcohol — Fevers — divisions  of 
— typhus,    treatment   in — Change  of 
cliaracter  of  the  fibrinous  element — 
Coagulation  during  life — causes  of — 
cases  —  Sudden  formation    of  solid 
masses  of  fibrine  in  the  heart — Valvular 
disease  during  rheximatism  —  Epidemics 
of  fibrinous  polypi — Chronic  fibrinous 
concretions— effects  of,  on  life. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  which  I  have 
the  liononr  to  present  to  the  Society 
this  evening  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  subject  of  great 
extent,  and  cue  to  do  justice  to  which 
would   require  a  lengthened    series   of 
papers.     While,   therefore,   I   shall  be 
prevented  from  want  of  time  to  give 
the  subject  the  due  consideration  it  de- 
serves, I  shall,  I  trust,  be  enabled  to 
bring  forward  sufficient  matter  to  excite 
discussion  for  the  evening. 

As  the  subject  I  propose  to  discuss 
involves  the  consideration  of  fibrine  in 
a  patliological  point  of  view  only,  I 
shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  reject 
those  subjects  which  pertain  purely  to 
the  physiolog}'  of  this  important  con- 
stituent of  the  blood — such  as  the  ques- 
tions whether  it  be  an  element  for  nu- 
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trition  or  an  excrcinentitious  substance? 
whether  formed  from  albumen  or  blood- 
corpuscles?  whether  it  is  a  jiroduct  first 
produced  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  is 
afterwards  transferred  wholesale,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  into  the  ani- 
mal body,  according  to  the  J.iebig 
school;  or  a  substance  elaborated  and 
jierfected  in  the  living  body,  as  others 
assume  ?  These  subjects,  1  repeat,  I 
do  not  intend  now  to  touch  upon.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  intimate  that  J 
shall  not  fail  to  make  use  of  those  phy- 
siological facts  which  directly  bear  upon 
the  pathology  of  fibrine,  whenever  I 
find  that  the  recital  of  such  facts  will 
assist  in  elucidating  obscure  parts  of 
my  subject. 

To  proceed,  then,  it  is  necessary  for 
me,  in  the  first  place,  to  assume  the 
presence  of  fibrine  in  healthy  blood, 
and  to  fix  its  amount  at  a  certain  stan- 
dard ;  for  w'hich  purpose  I  shall  select 
the  figure  derived  from  the  mean  ana- 
lysis of  Lecauu — namely,  three  jiarts  in 
a  thousand,  as  being  at  once  the  most 
simple  and  correct  estimate.  I  must 
also  state  the  fact  that  animal  fibrine, 
however  formed  originally,  is  indispu- 
tably brought  to  perfection  in  the  living 
body.  Thirdly,  1  must  also  i-efer  to  the 
circumstance  that  in  health  tlie  fibrine 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  serum,  and 
pei'haps  by  the  salts  of  the  blood,  and 
that,  in  all  its  course  through  the  body, 
it  is  associated  with  a  pretty  constant 
quantity  of  albumen.  And  lastly,  I 
would  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  even  in  health,  the  propor- 
tion of  fibrine  in  the  body  is  conti- 
nually undergoing  slight  changes:  some- 
times a  real  change,  by  virtue  of  a 
decrease  or  an  increase  in  itself ;  and  at 
other  times  an  apparent  or  relative 
change  only,  arising  from  corresponding 
alterations  in  the  other  constituents  of 
the  blood. =:= 

The  fibrinous  element  of  the  blood 
during  disease  may  undergo  distinct 
changes  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 

Istly.  It  may  be  increased. 

2dly.  It  may  be  decreased. 

odly.  It  may  be  altered  in  character. 

On  each  of  these  changes  I  wish 
briefly  to  treat ;  and  I  proceed  by  taking 
up  increase  of  fibrine. 

In  the  first  place,  then, itis  interesting 
to  observe  that  on  no  occasion  does  an 

*  For  obsen-ations  on  this  subject,  see  Simon's 
Animal  Chemistry,  Vol  i.  p.  247,  Sydenham  Soc. 
edit. 


increased  quantity  of  the  fibrinous  ele» 
ment  appear  in  the  blood  without  being 
attended  with  a  decrease  in  some  other  " 
imj)ortant  constituent.  Thus,  as  Simon 
shews,  in  almost  all  diseases  of  an  in- 
iiammatory  kind,  where  there  is  an 
increase  of  fibrine,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  decrease  of  blood-corpuscle. =i=  In 
otiier  diseases,  again,  the  increase  of 
fibrine  is  attended  with  a  decrease  in 
the  albumen,  and  so  on.  In  all  cases 
there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  increase  of 
fibrine  with  a  coincident  normal  pro- 
jiortion  of  the  other  constituents  of  the 
blood. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  metamor2ihoses 
which  tlie  blood  undergoes  is  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  sufiiciently  clear  to  show 
us  why  this  relative  change  in  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  blood  should 
ensue.  But  the  fact  is  not  the  less 
worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  it  testifies 
how  very  dependent  each  element  of  the 
blood  is  upon  the  others,  and  how  care- 
ful analytical  observers  ought  to  be  be- 
fore they  decidedly  conclude  that  a 
separate  constituent  of  the  blood  is 
either  lessened  or  increased  in  quantity. 

But  admitting  the  full  force  of  this 
remark,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
allowed  that  the  fibrinous  element 
of  the  blood  is  capable  of  undergoing 
increase ;  and  it  becomes  interesting, 
therefore,  to  inquire  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  to  such  an  in- 
crease. 

As  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is 
extremely  scanty,  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
many  speculations  with  reference  to  the 
effects  which  a  disordered  state  of  the 
eliminatory  processes  of  tlie  body  may 
have  in  altering  the  conditions  of  the 
fibrinous  element ;  but  I  pass  on  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  now  fully  demonstrable 
that  the  respiratory  act  is  intimately 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrine, 
and  that  tlie  proportion  of  fibrine  in 
the  body  is  increased  or  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
imbibed  in  respiration.  Thus,  by 
the  beautiful  series  of  experiments 
lately  performed  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
blood  of  animals  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  an  oxygenised  atmosphere 
soon  becomes  highly  charged  with 
fibrine;!  and  the  fact  is  still  further 
borne  out  by  the  expeiimeuts  of  Pre- 


*  Animal  Chemistry,  Vol.  1.  p,  247. 
t  Uairdner  on  Gout,  2d  edit,  p.  152. 
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TOSt  and  Dumas,-  and  by  the  more 
lecent  ones  of  Nasse  and  Po^'giale, 
■which  sliow  tliat  in  those  animtils  whose 
respiration  is  most  active — sucli  as  birds 
l/"  — the  temperature  is  not  only  higher, 
hut  the  amount  of  fibrine  is  veiy  mucli 
greater,  than  in  other  creatures.f  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  observations  of 
Dr.  John  Davy  prove  that  in  all  cases 
where  death  is  induced  by  any  process 
which  deprives  the  luugs  of  atmosplieric 
air — as  in  death  by  hanging,  by  fumes 
of  charcoal,  or  by  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  bronchia  and  air-cells — the  blood 
remains  destitute  of  the  projjerty  of  coa- 
gulation, "  either  from  delicieucy  of 
fibrine,  or  from  an  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  that  substance.";!:  This  being 
the  fact,  then,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  discover  how  it  is  tluit  in  some  dis- 
eases the  fibrinous  element  shall  be  in 
excess.  We  may  not  be  able  to  prove, 
perhaps,  that  a  highlyoxygenised  atmo- 
sphere ever  produces  such  a  state  ;  but 
we  c  m  prove  the  existence  of  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  respiratory  acts  are  so 
abnormally  increased  as  to  cause  a 
greater  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the 
atmosphere  than  is  consistent  with 
health  ;  under  which  circumstance  there 
requires  but  one  condition — viz.  suffi- 
cient rest,  to  jn-event  an  equivalent  waste 
of  fibrine,  and  then  we  may  naturally 
enough  expect  to  find  an  increase  of 
this  element  in  the  circulating  fluid — 
and  this,  indeed,  is  just  what  is  found 
to  happen  in  practice.  In  no  diseases 
have  we  the  fibrinous  element  of  the 
blood  so  increased  as  in  the  first  stages 
of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs. 
Thus  in  pneumonia,  according  to  an 
analysis  of  llindsko])f,  the  fibrine  may 
he  increased  to  as  high  a  figure  as  ]2 
parts  in  the  1000,§  and  in  pleuritis  to 
5  to  6. 

Bronchitis,  again,  affords  both  posi- 
tive and  negative  evidence  of  the  fact  in 
question,  since,  from  tlie  analyses  of 
Andi-al  and  Gavarret,  it  would  appear 


*  Ann.  de  Chimie,  tome  xxiii. 

f  See  also  Metcalfe  on  Caloric,  Vol,  ii.  pp.  649- 
651. 

t  Davy's  Researclies,  Anatomical  and  Physio- 
log-ical,  Vol.  ii.  p.  l'J2  nnd  l'.)3. 

§  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  increase  of 
fil)rine  here  noted  is  an  exceptional  example,  in 
asmnch  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonia  the 
fibrine  only  rises  to  6, 7,  8,  and  rarely  to  10,  parts 
in  the  1000.  The  person  from  whose  blood  Dr. 
Rindskopf  obtained  this  analysis  was  a  man  60 
years  of  ap;e,  who  was  suffering-  from  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  blood  was  taken  shortly  liefore 
death,  'i'he  full  analysis  is  ffiveii  in  Simon's 
Auimal  Chemistry,  Vol.  i.  p.  262. 


that  while  in  the  first  stages  of  this 
disease,  when  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
is  exposed  too  frequently  to  atmospheric 
influences,  the  fibrine  is  increased  to  a 
high  figure,  to  6,  7,  and  even  9  parts  in 
]  UOO.  In  the  later  or  chronic  stages  of 
the  disease,  as  mucous  secretion  is 
poured  out  upon  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, thus  diminishing  the  directness 
of  communication  betwixt  the  blood  and 
the  atmosphere,  the  fibrine  falls  to  its 
normal  standard,  or  even  below  it 

P)ut  the  great  increase  of  fibrine  iu 
the  blood,  thus  accounted  for  in  the 
inflammatory  affections  just  named,  is 
not  so  easily  explained  in  other  cases — 
viz.,  in  those  inflammations  wliere  the 
respiratory  movements  are  not  at  all 
concerned. 

The  above  explanation  accounts  for 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  fibrine  in 
pulmonary  inflammations,  but  it  does 
not  account  for  the  ordinaiy  increase  of 
this  element,  wliich  is  found  in,  I  may 
say,  all  inflammatory  affections. 

The  questions,  in  fact,  concerning  the 
increase  of  fibrine  in  inflammation,  and 
the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  accom- 
panying inflammatory  fever,  are  well 
worthy  of  tlioughtful  discussion  ;  for,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  been  as 
yet  satisfactorily  answered  by  no  one. 

Dr.  Frantz  Simon  has  attempted  the 
matter,  it  is  true,  and  has  opined  that 
the  reaction  which  follows  the  setting  in 
of  inflammation  quickens  the  circula- 
tion, and  tlien  moi-e  blood  being  exposed 
to  the  respiratory  process,  an  increase 
of  fibrine  is  the  result.-;:  Now,  with  all 
due  deference  to  tliis  illustrious  chemist 
(and  no  one  admires  his  immense 
labours,  or  deplores  liis  untimely  death, 
more  than  myself),  I  inust  say,  that  to 
me  the  hypothesis  appears  quite  un- 
tenable,— 1st.  Because  there  may  be 
inflammation  and  increase  of  fibrine 
without  any  preceding  depression  or 
reaction  consequent  on  it.  ;2d.  Because 
it  is  more  than  piobable  that  the  quick- 
ened circulation,  which  marks  what  is 
called  reaction  iu  inflammatory  states, 
is  the  eflect  of  an  increase  of  fibrine, 
and  that  consequently  such  increase 
docs  not  follow,  but  precedes  the  pro- 
cess of  reaction.  And,  indeed,  this  sup- 
position is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Simon  himself,  expressed  iu 
another  part  of  his  great  work. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  imj)0ssible  to 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Vol.  i.  p.  284  to  286. 
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•eay  positively  that  such  is  the  case ;  but 
it  fan  be  stated  as  a  thoroughly  at;oer- 
tained  fact,  that  au  iucivasc  ol'iihriiii'  is 
ftlways  to  be  fouud  siuiultanoously  with 
the  niipearauoe  of  symptoms  of  intlaui- 
inatoiy  exeitemeut,  if  not  previously. 

1  liad  tiie  question  now  before  us 
very  fairly  ])Ul  forward  by  our  justly 
distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones.  Does  the  intlamnuition,  asks 
he,  cause  the  fever,  and  the  i'ever  the 
iuerease  of  fibrine '.'  or  does  the  intlani 
mation  cause  tlie  increase  of  iibriue,  and 
this  increase  the  fever?* 

I  state  my  own  opinion  of  this  matter 
by  observing  that  to  me  it  appears 
that  the  inflammatory  process  gives  rise 
to  the  increase  of  iibrine,  and  this  to 
the  attendant  exeitemeut  which  we  call 
fever. 

T  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opi- 
nion, because,  in  repeating  some  of  the 
experiments  of  J^r.  Gairduer,  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  not  only  have  I 
found  the  amount  of  fibrine  remarkably 
to  increase,  but  1  have  also  observed, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  blood  becomes 
fibrinized,- symptoms  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  characterizeinflammatory 
fever  present  themselves.  This  in  one 
experiment  was  peculiarly  marked.  A 
rabbit  was  put  under  tlie  iutiuence  of 
oxygen ;  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  cir- 
culation had  becorne  gi"eatly  quickened, 
and  the  external  temperature  of  the 
body  was  much  higher  than  before. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  vessels  of 
the  ear  became  much  enlarged,  and 
could  be  seen  most  distinctly  on  raising 
the  organ  to  the  light,  with  all  their 
anastamoses.  The  vessels  were  firmly 
injected  with  blood,  so  that  very  firm 
pressure  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  made 
by  the  thumb  and  finger,  was  required  to 
compress  it,  and  to  jn'oduce  an  arrest  in 
the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  ves- 
sel. The  temperature  of  the  body  was 
102°  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer. 
Here,  then,  were  almost  all  the  symp- 
toms which  denote  in  the  human  subject 
an  inflammatory  fever — symptoms  ap- 
pearing most  distinctly  to  follow  an  in- 
crease of  fibrine ;  for,  by  this  time, 
blood  drawn  from  a  vessel  in  the  ear 
showed  a  very  large  increase  of  fibrinous 
element. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  increase 
of  fibrine  is  most  i^i-obably  dependent 

*  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Blood-vessels  in 
Inflammation.  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  2d  ser. 
Vol.  vii.  Part  i. 


upon  the  inflammation.  In  this  f  hare 
perhaps  said  more  than  nuiy  he  con- 
sidered allowable  ;  since  it  may  be  sup- 
pased  that  in  some  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion tlio  increase  of  fibrine  may  be 
dependent  on  the  same  cause  as  the  iu- 
fbimmation  itself  Thus  there  is  a 
deoided  increase  of  fibrine  in  erysipelas, 
a  disease,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  atmospheric  causes.  I 
merely  take  one  example ;  but  I  think 
that  the  analogy  may  perliaps  be  carried 
out  more  or  less  to  all  others. 

J  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact,  that 
tkcro  may  be  increase  of  the  fibrinous 
element  of  the  blood,  not  from  any  real 
increase  in  fibrine,  but  from  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  other  constituents,  by  which 
in  health  it  is  held  in  solution.     This, 

I  think,  is  shown  in  a  very  marked 
manner  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  where 
the  fibrine  has  been  found  increased  to 
0,  7,  and  even  to  9.  But,  if  we  only 
consider  how  large  a  quantity  of  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood  passes  oflf 
in  this  disease  by  the  skin,  and  ofteu 
by  the  bowels,  and  how  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  is  disabled  from  taking 
muscular  exercise,  we  need  not  feel 
much  surprised  at  seeing  the  fibrinous 
element  of  the  blood  increased  relatively 
to  the  other  jJarts. 

In  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
again,  the  fibrine  ofteu  arises  to  a  very 
high  figure,  but  here  there  is  an  equal 
deficiency  in  some  other  constituents; 
for  the  blood  does  not  lose  its  watei-y 
portion  alone,  but  large  quantities  of  its 
albumen  also,  in  the  discharges  of  pale 
urine,  which  characterize  this  disease 
in  its  progress.  In  these  diseases,  then, 
as  in  some  others,  the  increase  of  fibrine 
may  be  relative,  not  real.* 

With  reference  to  the  question  whe- 
ther venesection  tends  to  increase  of 
the  fibrinous  element,  I  am  in  some 
doubt,  since  the  analyses  whicli  have 
been  conducted  to  settle  the  matter  vary 
somewhat,  and  have  not  always  beea 
made  on  blood  ])roper  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  whole,   however,    I   think   the 

*  In  a  case  of  albuminuria,  with  dropsy  of  a 
fortnight  (hiration,  Dr.  Ayres  found  upwards  of 

II  parts  of  (ibrine  and  tritoxide  of  proteiue  in 
1000  parts  of  blood.— Lancet,  Av^.  2(1,  1845. 

The  same  increase  of  fibrine  in  the  blowl  is 
sometinips  found  during'  menstruation,  owingf,  it 
is  probable,  to  the  same  relative  cause.  The  blood 
is  at  the  time  losin;^  by  the  menstrual  flow, 
water,  albumen,  and  otlier  blood  con.stituents, 
but  no  tibriiie;  temporarily,  therefore,  the  fibrine 
of  the  systemic  blood  seems  increased.  For 
analysis  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  see  Letheby, 
in  tlie  Lancet  for  Aug-.  2d,  1815. 
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inference  is  pretty  strong  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  it  does  lead  to 
increase ;  but  at  most  the  increase  is 
small,  and  by  no  means  in  proportion 
with  the  decided  increase  of  water  which 
follows  the  same  cause. 

I  need  not  go  on  to  enumerate  in  • 
detail  the  other  diseases  in  which  fibrine 
is  increased,  since  the  causes  of  its  in- 
crease are  probably  the  same  in  all. 
There  is,  however,  one  disease  on  which 
I  must  for  a  moment  dwell,  inasmuch 
as  thei'e  is  apparently  something  ano- 
malous about  it :  this  disease  is  sea 
scurvy.  In  all  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  scurvy,  from  persons  well 
acquainted  with  it,  we  find  that  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  it,  are,  want  of 
pure  air  and  nutritious  diet,  insufficient 
clothing,  great  fatigue,  and  the  like. 
Now,  these  are  just  the  things  which 
modern  science  declares,  on  tlie  strength 
of  careful  experiment,  to  be  most  active 
in  diminishing  tlie  quantity  of  fibrine 
in  tlie  body ;  wliile  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  also  show  a  very  marked 
degi'ee  of  impoverishment  and  fluidity 
of  the  blood  :■■•  and  yet,  in  the  analyses 
of  the  blood  of  three  patients  suffering 
from  decided  survy  on  board  the  Dread- 
nought, Mr.  Busk  found  it  buffed  in 
two  cases,  and  in  all  of  them  remarkably 
rich  in  fibrine.  f  repeat  that  these 
results  greatly  surprise  me,  and  I  sliould 
very  much  like  to  learn  more  upon  this 
subject ;  for  the  impression  forces 
itself  strongly  u]ion  me,  not  that  any 
error  was  committed  in  these  analyses, 
but  that  at  the  time  of  theii-  being  made 
there  existed  in  the  blood  another 
cause, — say  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  some  kind,  which  led  to  Avh at  appears 
to  be  a  remarkable  deviation  from  ex- 
pected results.f 


*  Thus,  in  an  excellent  E.ssay  on  Scurvy, 
published  in  1804.  by  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  that 
author  enumerates  the  following,'  causes,  as  griving 
rise  to  a  disease  which  he  terms  Cacotrophia, 
evidently  scurvy  with  dropsy  superadiled:  — 

(a)  "  Food  deficient  in  nourishment,  or  in 
stimulatinp:  power. 

(6)  "  Respiring   an   atmosphere    deficient    in 

<c)  "  Preceding  disease.  [oxygen. 

Id)  "  Intemperance. 

(c)  "  Indolence,  and  want  of  exercise. 

(/)  "  Excessive  fatigue. 

ig)  "Suppressed  perspiration." 

t  The  coming  on  of  inflammation  during 
tvphiis  fever,  a  disease  of  the  same  type,  will,  it 
is  well  known,  lead  to  an  increase  of  fibrine.  It 
is  but  right  for  me  to  state,  however,  that  since 
the  above  was  written,  I  have  learned  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hare,  that  by  some  analyses 
of  scorbutic  blood,  latelv  made  in  University 
College  Hospital,  Mr.  Busk's  results  have  been 
tuUy  confirmed. 


I  now  come  to  consider  the  opposite 
condition  to  that  last  named — viz  : 

Decrease  of  Fibrine. —  The  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  decrease  in 
the  fibrinous  element,  are  those  in  which 
the  process  of  fibrination  is  cliecked, 
or  where  the  blood  is  overwhelmed  with 
others  of  its  constituents.  Thus,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  in  cases  where  the 
atmosphere  is  cut  off  from  the  limgs, 
this  decrease  instantly  occurs;  and  so 
also,  in  those  diseases  which  arise  from 
improper  food,*  impure  air,  absence  of 
evaporation  from  the  cuticular  surface : 
and  suppression  of  the  other  secretions^ 
as  in  cases  of  typhiis,  of  continued 
fever,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  pur- 
pura hsemorrhagica.  I  allude  strongly 
to  purpura,  because  of  its  close  affinity 
to  scurvy ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  analyses  of  Rentier,  wliich  shows 
that  in  this  disease  the  fibrine  is  some- 
times decreased  to  1  jiart  in  lOOO,-!- 
tends  greatly  to  strengthen  the  view  I 
have  taken  above  with  reference  to 
scurvy. 

It  has  been  long  known  also  that  a 
decrease  of  fibrine  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon after  great  bodily  fatigue.  Thus, 
in  instances  where  animals  have  been 
over-driven,  the  blood  is  sometimes 
found  nearly  destitute  of  fibrine.  I 
dwell  upon  this  remarkable  fact,  because 
it  is  very  corroborative  of  the  view 
that  fibrine  is  dejiendent  for  its  exist- 
ence on  the  respiratory  process.  In  an 
experiment  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  in  which 
he  caused  a  horse  to  be  galloped,  and 
afterwards  bled,  he  found  the  fibrine, 
though  apparently  increased,  of  normal 
quantity  in  reality;  and  this  result,  he 
says,  is  what  after-thought  showed  to 
him  should  happen,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent tliat  any  increase  of  fibrine  that 
might  be  engendered  by  the  increased 
respiration  would  be  at  once  made  use 
of  by  the  rapidly  acting  muscles.]; 
Now,  in  tlie  case  of  an  ovei -driven 
animal,  the  circumstances  are  a  little 
changed  from  this.  The  waste  in  the 
muscular  substance  is  kept  up  for  a 
long  time,  aiid  the  demand  for  fibrine 
is  very  great  in  consequence  ;  but.  the 

*  Lehman  has  found  that  the  amount  of  fibrine 
is  greater  during  the  time  that  a  person  lives  on 
animal  food,  than  it  is  during  a  vegetable  diet. 
And  in  this  he  is  borne  out  by  the  experiments 
of  Nasse  on  other  carnivorous  animals,  such  as 
dogs  and  cats.  At  the  same  time  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  the  blood  of  herbivorous  animals  is 
riclier  in  fibrine  than  is  that  of  carnivorous. — 
Lehman's  Physiological  Chemistry,  Vol.  i.  Caven- 
dish Soc.  edit.  p.  ."i-iS. 

t  Gazette  des  HOpitaux,  Vol.  vi.  No.  90. 

i  Essay  on  Gout,  2d.  edit.  p.  151. 
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continued  exertion  leads  also  to  failure 
in  the  respiratory  process :  the  aniuial 
does  not  obtain  the  proper  supply  of 
air;  the  blood,  consequently,  is  not 
librinized  in  proj)ortion  to  the  waste  of 
librino  implied,  and  hence,  on  examin- 
ing such  blood,  we  find  a  decided  de- 
crease in  the  fibrinous  element. 

On  the  ettects  of  mercury,  and  of 
/  saline  nrediciues.inlesseningthe  amount 
of  fibrine,  I  need  not  dwell, — they  are  so 
well  known ;  but  I  must  just  make  a 
passing  observation  with  reference  to 
the  ettects  of  alcohol.  We  are  indebted 
to  three  American  physicians — Drs. 
Peters,  Goldsmith,  and  Moses — for  an 
able  report,  embodying  the  history  of 
70  cases  of  death  by  ardent  drinking, 
in  all  of  which  the  blood  seemed  very 
deficient  in  fibrine,  being  iiuid  and 
dark,  resembling  cherry  juice  in  ap- 
pearance, and  showing  no  tendency  to 
coagulate.-:'- 

And,  here,  before  I  pass  on  to  the 
third  division  of  my  paper,  I  take  occa- 
sion to  ofier  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  different  forms  of  fever,  inasmuch 
as  the  past  part  of  ray  subject  leads  me 
directly  to  the  matter.  And,  first,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  object  to  the  habit 
we  have  of  designating  at  least  two 
most  dissimilar  diseases  by  one  name. 
We  call  the  excitement  which  attends 
an  inflammation,  fever.  We  call  the 
prostration  of  all  the  bodily  powers, 
which  arises  from  a  polluted  atmo- 
sphere, or  from  contagion,  fever  also ; 
and  yet,  were  ever  two  diseases  more 
widely  different?  We  have  seen  that 
as  regards  the  pathology  of  the  blood 
they  differ  entirely  ;  and  1  am  sure  we 
liave  but  to  look  at  the  symptoms  of 
each  to  see  an  equal  difference.  Indu- 
ration and  softening,  anemia  and  ple- 
thora, atrophy  and  hypertrophy,  are,  in 
fact,  not  more  distinct  from  each  other 
than  are  the  two  states,  which  I  would 
call  inflammatory  excitement,  and  true 
fever.  I  am  sure  that  the  distinction  I 
here  indicate  is  required  ;  it  would 
prevent  many  grievous  mistakes;  and, 
a  strict  regard   for  scientific  accuracy 

m-         seems  to  me  imperatively  to  demand  its 

"  being  made. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  mattei's 
with  reference  to  fe  ver, — of  course  I  mean 

I*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  1845.  Willan 
also  narrates  a  case  of  purpura  brought  on  by 
the  drinking  of  undiluted  spirits.  I  have  alluded 
above  to  the  great  absence  of  fibrine  in  purpura. 
See  Reports  of  Diseases  of  London,  by  Willan, 
p.  164». 


true  fever,  typhus — which  I  cannot  let 
escape. 

And,  first,  I  would  observe  on  tlia 
custom  of  giving  large  quantities  of 
saline  medicines,  and  especially  of  ni- 
trate of  potass,  in  true  fever. 

On  tlieoretical  grounds,  it  is  evident 
that  notliing  can  be  more  prejudicial 
than  sucli  treatment.  The  plastic  ele- 
ment of  the  blood  in  such  cases  is  al- 
ready deficient  in  consistency,  and,  as 
some  salines,  like  mercury,  are  known  to 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  con- 
sistency of  this  element,  they  should 
surely  be  as  much  avoided  as  mercuiy 
is  avoided  in  such  cases.  And  so  also, 
for  the  same  reasons,  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  profuse  use  of  alcoholic  and 
watery  drinks. 

And,  what  theory  thus  suggests, 
is,  as  far  as  my  observations  go,  fully 
borne  out  at  the  bedside.  The  number 
of  cases  of  fever  which  I  have  seen 
has  been  by  no  means  few,  nor  have 
I  been  inattentive  in  watching  them  ; 
and  this  I  oansay,  thatwhilel  have  seen 
much  harm  done  by  salines  and  alcoholic 
drinks,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  sinking 
patient  from  fever  permanently  rallied 
by  the  administration  of  any  prepara- 
tion of  alcohol.  T  have  spoken  of  the 
free  use  of  watery  drinks  in  fever ;  and 
these  carried  very  far,  as  is  often  done, 
are  likewise  higlily  injurious.  There 
seems  to  come  on  a  state,  indeed,  when 
such  drinks  are  not  received  into  the 
circulation  at  all ;  when  tlie  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  would  appear  to  be 
reduced  to  that  of  the  fluids  given,  in 
which  state  there  is  consequently  no 
absorption ;  and  the  results  are,  a  highly 
dikited  state  of  blood,  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, giving  rise  to  tympanitis,  un- 
easiness, weight,  and  other  distressing 
symptoms.* 

At  tlie  same  time,  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  the  view  I  here  take  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  saline  substances 
in  reducing  the  consistency  of  the 
fibrinous  element  of  the  blood,  does  not 
coincide  with  the  views  which  certain 
very  eminent  continental  physiologists 
take  on  the  same  subject. 

*  Adair,  in  his  Thesis  on  Purpura  (Edin.  1781), 
records  a  case  in  which  that  disease  was  self- 
induced  in  a  farmer,  by  living  on  bread  and 
water.  And  it  is  well  known  how  much  the 
same  impoverished  diet  tends  to  bring  on  fever, 
an  allied  disease.  It  has  also  been  shown  by 
Albert,  a  German  physician,  that  the  water  cure 
tends  to  induce  symptoms  similar  to  purpura. 
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Thus  I  find  Lehman,  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  woric  on  Pliysiological  Che- 
mistry, directly  combating  this  view, 
and  urging,  in  support  of  liis  argument, 
some  experiments  by  Scherei",  in  which 
that  experimentalist  tries  to  prove  that 
iuflammator}'  fibriue  is  not  soluble  in 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  jK)tash.  "  How, 
then  (asks  Lehman),  can  a  solution  of 
nitre  prevent  the  augmentation  of 
fibrine,  through  a  solvent  power  which 
in  this  instance  it  actually  does  not 
possess  ?"  Now,  unfortunately  for  this 
reasoning  of  Lehman,  it  is  not  only  in 
opposition  to  the  experiments  of  Zim- 
/  merman,  who  asserts  that  inflammatoiy 
^  fibrine  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  but  it  is  actually  in  opj^osi- 
tion  to  his  own  conclusions;  since  he, 
.  in  a  previous  page,  writes  in  contradic- 
tion to  Sherer,  by  stating  that,  in  all 
his  own  experiments  on  the  blood  of 
man,  he  has  found  the  fibrinous  ele- 
ment soluble  in  solutions  of  nitre, 
■whether  it  be  from  venous  blood,  from 
arterial,  or  from  that  drawn  during  in 
flammation  (at  least,  with  two  excep- 
tions). Other  contrary  argvmients, 
having  reference  to  the  amount  of  nitre 
Becessary  to  dissolve  the  fibrine,  and  to 
the  inadequacy  of  other  alkaline  salts 
in  effecting  such  a  solution,  are  also 
named  by  this  chemist ;  but,  as  these 
are  not  so  important,  I  need  not  relate 
them.*  Eeturning,  therefore,  I  now 
pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  my  subject 
— viz.  changein  the  characters  of  fibrine. 
[To  be  continued.] 


DEATH  OF  PEIESSNITZ. 

Pbiessnitz,  the  celebrated  founder  of 
hydropathy,  died  at  Graefenberg  on  the 
26t]i  of  Kovember,  at  the  age  of  52.  In 
the  morning  of  that  day  Priessnitz  was  up 
and  stirring  at  an  early  hour,  but  com- 
plained of  the  cold,  and  had  wood  brought 
in  to  make  a  large  fire.  His  friends  had 
fcr  some  time  believed  him  to  be  suifering 
from  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  at  their  ear- 
Kest  entreaty  he  consented  to  take  a  little 
medicine,  exclaiming  all  the  while,  "  It  is 
of  no  use."  He  would  see  no  physician, 
ItBt  remained  to  the  last  true  to  his  profes- 
Bon.  About  foiu"  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  26tli  he  asked  to  be  carried  to  bod, 
and  upon  being  laid  down  he  expired. 

♦Lehman's  Pliysiological  Chemistn-,  vol.  i. 
jup.  349  to  363 ;  Cavendish  Soc.  edit.  I^chman 
a^rm*,  however,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  solu- 
bility of  tibrjne  by  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  ira- 
rlect.  See  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Unsham, 
(he  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  Vol.  x.xxii.  p.  1,  in 
which  the  power  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  altering 
the  blood  during  liffe  is  most  satisfactorily  shown. 
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Diseases  of  the  Peritoneum — Ascites 
— Acute  peritonitis — Peritoneal  adhc' 
sion — Circumscribed  abscess —  Chronic 
peritonitis —  Tubercular  deposition  — 
Cancer  of  peritoneum — H>/datid  dis- 
ease of  peritoneum — Air  in  peritoneum 
— Tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands. 
Ascites,  or  peritoneal  dropsy,  occurs 
under  two  conditions  of  the  serous 
membrane.  In  the  one,  which  will  be 
here  described,  the  membrane  is  in  its 
nojinal  physical  condition  ;  in  the  other, 
whose  consideration  is  defen-ed,  it  has 
undergone  a  change  in  its  thickness  and 
other  physical  chai'acters  which  modi- 
fies somewhat  the  signs  of  liquid  effu- 
sion into  its  cavity.  Inspection  of  the 
abdomen  affords  but  little  infomiation 
when  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  cavity 
is  but  trifling,  any  little  increase  in  size 
being  readily  referred  to  increase  of 
gaseous  matter  in  tiie  digestive  tube, 
varying  also  as  this  varies  from  time  to 
time.  As  it  augments,  however,-  the 
fulness  of  the  abdomen  becomes  more 
permanent  and  decisive.  When  the 
quantity  of  liquid  jiresent  is  abun- 
dant, but  not  excessive,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  time  no  considerable 
gaseous  fulness  of  the  intestines, 
tlie  abdominal  enlargement  is  most 
•obvious  at  the  depending  parts,  this 
varying  as  to  its  special  seat  with 
alterations  in  the  posture  of  the  patient. 
Thus,  when  standing,  the  postui'e  in 
which  a  patient  is  for  the  most  part  firet 
examined,  the  fulness  will  be  most  re- 
markable below  the  level  of  the  umbi- 
licus, bulging  out  the  wall  symmetri- 
cally, while  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, that  above  the  umbilicus,  \yill 
either  present  its  customaiy  convexity, 
or  exhibit  some  degree  of  apparent 
Uatteniug.  When  the  patient  is  placed 
upon  the  back,  the  fulness  below  tlie 
navel  is  less  ranrked.  tlie  Hanks  now 
becoming  bulged  outwards  symmetri- 
cally, while  there  appears  comparative 
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flatteuiucf  of  tlio  wlinle  anterior  fiico  of 
the  alKlouien.  Wlion  jilaeed  u])(m  either 
side,  that  which  is  iipiiennost  beoomes 
flattened,  wliile  the  undoriiiost  exhibits 
bulging.     Tiiese  signs  are  uniiii'ecU^d  by 
the  vaiyiug  conditions   of  the  stomach 
as  to  emptiness  or  fidness.     Wlicn  tiie 
amount  of  liijuid  lias  become  excessive, 
there  will   be  presented  ou  inspection 
that   degree  of  enlargement  which   has 
beeu  already  described  as  "  genei'al  ab- 
dominal enlargement ;"  tlie  visible  u])- 
ward    limit    of  the    abdomen   will  be 
observed  much  above  the  natiu-al  level, 
the  angle   of  tlie  epigastrium   will   be 
greatly  increased,  the  margins   of  the 
cartilages   of  the    lower   ribs  and    the 
xiphoid  cartilage  will  be  everted,  and 
the   umbilicus   flattened  or  protinided. 
The   surface    becomes    uniformly  and 
symmetrically  globular  and  smooth,  and 
though  still  a  little  more  fulness  is  ob- 
servable iu  the   depending  parts  than 
elsewhere,    yet  tlie   effect  of  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  liquid  is  less  remarkable 
than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  some  instances  the  superficial  veius 
of  the   abdomen,    are   enlarged.      The 
respiratory    movements    are    modified 
much  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  iu  flatulent  iutestiual  disten- 
sion.    When  the  ascites  is   moderate, 
and  occupiesouly  the  lowest  part  of  the 
cavity,  the  distance  of  the  navel  from 
the  pubes  is  proportionally  increased; 
but  as  the  effusion  advances,  and  the 
tension   comes  to  be  exerted  u]ion  all 
parts    of  the   abdominal   parietes,  the 
space  between  the   umbilicus  and  the 
lower  exti-emity  of  the  sternum  is  also 
lengthened,  and  idtimately  may  propor- 
tionally exceed  the  measurement  of  the 
lower    space.      Tiie    circidar  measui'e- 
meuts  of  the  trunk  are  greatly  altered, 
their  relative  pi-oportions  being  nearly 
reversed ;  that  at  the  level  of  the  umbi- 
licus being  the  greatest,  and  often  that 
at  the   level  of  the   nipples  being  the 
least ;  the  other  girths   being  interme- 
diate.    Even  when  this  extreme   con- 
dition is  not  ])resented,  there  will  be  less 
that  the  natural   di)uiuutiou   of  girth 
from  the  level  of  the  nipples  to  that  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sternum,    and  from 
this  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  false 
ribs.     The  palpable  signs  of  ascites  are 
still  more  characteristic  than  those  just 
described.     On  passing  the  hand  over 
tlie  distended  parts  the   smooth   even- 
ness of  the  enlargement  becomes  more 
apparent  than  to  the  eye  alone,  and  on 


pressing  in  the  abdominal  wall  the  liand 
])erceives   a  diminution   of  the  noniiaj 
softness  and  elasticity,  and  in  place  of 
them  a  sense  of  resistance  and  weight, 
wliose  jirincipal  seat  will  vary  with  the' 
part  which  the  ])osture  of  the   patient 
renders     dependant.       The    sense     of 
weight   is  especially    increased  as  the 
liquid  aceumubitiDU  becomes  excessive. 
At  the  same  time,  the  upper  regions  of 
the  abdomen  ])resent  the  natural  elasti- 
city of  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  diges- 
tive tube,  or  even  a  greater   degree  of 
elastic  softness  than  is  customary  iu  the 
healthy  state.     But  the  most  valuable 
palpable  sign  is  fluctuation,  which  is 
jierceivod  in  the  depending  parts  wher- 
ever the  fluid  lies  iu  contact   with   the 
soft  parietes.  When  the  wall  is  tense  and 
the    fluid    serous    iuid    abundant,   the 
waves  will   be  finej-,  and  follow   more 
quickly  upon   the  impulse   than    when 
tiie  wall  is  more  flaccid  and  the  liquid 
of  a  less  watery  consistence.    Percussion 
will     also    indicate    the    position   and 
amount  of  the  efl'used  liquid,  the  parts 
in  contact  with  it  giving  a  dull   sound, 
accompanied  by  a  seuse  of  resistance  to 
the  percussing  finger.     On  tracing  this 
upwards  from  the   pubes  and  iliac  re- 
gions as  the  patient  stands,  it  is  found 
to  jiresent  at  a  certain  height  a  line  of 
level  passing    horizontally   acro.ss  the 
abdomen.      Above   this  line  the  reso- 
nance of  the  intestines  will  be  discover- 
able, occupying  thus  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  regions  :  it  may  either  present 
its  normal  character,  or  be  more  tym- 
panitic than  natural.     The  dulness  will 
be  obvious  enough  on  light  percussion 
with  liglit  pressure   of  the  pleximeter, 
but  on  pressing  more  deeply,  the  liquid 
is  capable  of  being  displaced,  and  the 
wall  brouglit  iu  contact  with  the  hollow 
intestines,   their  resonauje  being  then 
elicited  by  percussion.     This  manoeuvre 
will  always  elicit  resonance  near  the  line 
of  level,  and  for  a  certain  distance  below 
it,  varyiug  with  the  amount  of  liquid 
in  the  cavity;  but  above  the  pubes,  if 
the  ascites  is  considerable,  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  obtain  any  resonance  at  all 
The    amount    of   depression    reqiusite 
indicates  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
liquid  at  any  given  6}tot.     If  the  abdo- 
men be  percussed  as  the  patient  lies  on 
the  back,  the  resouance  of  the  hollow 
intestines  will  extend  over  the  umbili- 
cal region,  and  lower  down  towards  the 
pubes  than  when  erect,  and  the  hy|JO- 
gastric  region  and  flanks  will  be  dulL 
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If  tlie  patient  be  placed  upou  the  side, 
the  flank  which   is  uppermost  will  be 
resonant,  while  that  which  is  lowermost 
will  be  dull,  and  the  line  of  level  of  the 
duluess  will  become  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  trunk.   After  each  altera- 
tion in  the  posture  of  the  patient,  a  few 
minutes   sliould    be  allowed  to   elapse 
prior  to  examination,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  liquid 
and  hollow  viscera   acc'ording  to   their 
relative  gravity.     By  careful  manipula- 
tion a  "  humoric  sound"  may  often  be 
elicited  at  the  line   of  level  where  the 
peritoneal    liquid   and  tlie  gas  of  the 
bowels  are  only   separated  by   a  layer 
of  membrane.     When   the  quantity  of 
ascitic  fluid  is  small  it  i.:i  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where 
it  is  beyond  the  reacli  of  the   various 
methods  of  detection  by  the  hand.     In 
such    instances    the    patient    may    be 
l>laced  for  some  minutes  upon  the  right 
side,  with  the  pelvis  raised  a  little  so  as 
to  favour  gravitation  towards  the  right 
iliac  region.     Tlie  dulness  of  liquid  in 
that   situation   may  thus    be   made  to 
supersede  the  natural  resonance  of  the 
caecum,    and    the    palpable     signs    of 
weighty  resistance  and  fluctuation  may 
render  its  presence  certain.     In  the  case 
of  infants,  the   fluid  may  be  made  to 
gravitate  from  the  pelvis,  and  dulness 
be    developed    in    the    umbilical   and 
hypogastric    regions,    by   holding  the 
child  for  some  minutes  in  the  horizon- 
tal posture,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tniuk    downwards.     According   to    tlie 
degree  of  abdominal  fulness  there  will 
be  added  the  signs  of  detrusion  upwards 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  stomach,  the 
pulmonary    resonance,    breath    sound, 
and  vocal  vibration,  not  descending  so 
low   as  natural,  sometimes    not  lower 
than  the  fourtli  rib  in  front,  the  apex  of 
the  heart  being  also  perceived  to    lie 
high  Tip  and  to  the  left.     The  compres- 
sion of  the  lungs  is  under  these  circum 
stances  also  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  more   or  less  tubular  breath   sound 
in  the  interscapular  region,  especially  of 
the  left  side.     When  the  vagina  is  re- 
laxed it  may  hap2)en  tliat    the  whole 
uterus  may  be  disjilaced  downwards,  or 
that  tlie  pressure  of  tlie  fluid  may  press 
forward   its  posterior   wall, — an    event 
more  likely  to  occur  when  any  retro 
verion  of  the  uterus  is  conjoined.     For 
the   most  part  the   uterus    retains   its 
natui'al  position,  but  if  any  change  in 
its  position  occurs,  it  is  some  displace- 


ment   downwards       Of     the     several 
diseased      conditions     of     abdominal 
organs  which  have  already  been  passed 
in  review,  there  are  two  especially  which 
deserve  notice  here  in  connection  with 
ascitic  accumulation, — one  of  these  is 
gaseous    distension     of   the    digestive 
canal,   the  other    is    tumour  of   what- 
ever kind    whether   arising   from   the 
displacement  or  enlargement   of  solid 
organs  or  abnonnal  deposits  or  accumu- 
lations withiu  them.     The  conjunction 
of  flatulent  intestinal    distension,    with 
ascites  in    all    stages   and  degrees   of 
accumulation  tends  to  destroy  the  visi- 
ble indication     of    gravitation    of  the 
fluid   to   the    depending  parts,  and  to 
render  the     abdominal     fulness  more 
equable  uniform  and  rounded  in  all  pos- 
tures of  the  patient.     By  i-endering  the 
soft  parieties  also  more  tense,  it  causes 
the  tluctuation  wave  as  felt  by  the  hand 
to  be  smaller,  sharper,  and  more  imme- 
diate upon  the    most  trifling  irapidse. 
All  kinds  of  solid  tumour  are  obscured 
by  the  intervention  of  the  fluid  of  ascites 
between  them  and  the  soft  parietes   of 
the    abdomen.      On    practising  shai*p, 
quick,  depression  of  the  wall  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  however,  they  may 
be   perceived    to   impinge  upon  some 
solid  substance,  the  extent  and  character 
of  surface   of  which  may   be   in  some 
degree  be  ascertained.     For  the  employ- 
ment of  this    sign    it    often  becomes 
necessary  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
tumour  to    vary    the    posture    of  the 
jiatient,  and  thus  favour  either  gi-avita- 
tion  of  the  fluid  away  from  the  tumour, 
or  of  the  tumour  towards  the  wall.      In 
estimating  the  daily  variations  in  the 
amount  of  liquid  effusion,  especial  care 
should  be  used  that  the  examination  be 
made  in  the  same  posture  at  the  same 
time  of  the  day,  and  that  the   stomach 
and  bowels  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  condition  as  to  fulness.     At 
all  times  when  a  patient  is  examined 
for  ascites,  it  should  be  seen  that  the 
bladder  has  been  recently    and    com- 
])letely  evacuated.     The  line  of  level  of 
the  dulness  on  percussion,  and  of  the 
exact  ])osition  of    the  measuring  tape 
should  be  daily  marked  upon   the   sur- 
face.    If  the  level  of  the  liquid  as  deter- 
mined by  percussion  is  lower,  and  if  the 
intestinal  note  is  more  readily  obtained 
by  jn-essure  of  the  pleximetcr,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  circular  measurement  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  trunk  is  lessened, 
theeffusion  maybe  certainly  pronounced 
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to  be  dimiiiishcil ;  but  if  tlie  lino  of  level 
is  remarkably  liigher,  tlie  intestinal  re 
sonanco  less  readily  obtiiiiieil  on  pres- 
sure, and  the  circular  nioasurcnients 
increased  no  doubt  can  exist  tliat  the 
amount  of  effusion  is  greater. 

The  coincidence  ot'  fieritoneal  thicken- 
ing and  shortening  of  the  duplicotures  of 
the  membrane  with  ascites,  niodilies  in 
some  degree  tlie  physical  signs  of  this 
condition.  The  results  atibrded  by 
inspection  are  much  the  same  whether 
the  peritoneum  be  thus  altered  or  not ; 
but  the  palj)able  and  percussion  signs 
will  be  found  somewhat  ditlerent.  The 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
will  be  greater,  and  an  idea  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  parietes  will  be  atForded,  as 
well  as  of  weight,  in  disjtlacing  the 
liquid  ;  and  after  tapping  has  been  per- 
formed, instead  of  the  wall  feeling  soft 
and  lax,  it  will  give  to  the  hand  more  or 
less  of  the  impression  of  a  stiti"  empty 
cyst.  Fluctuation  if  not  less  perfect  will 
yet  be  more  obscure,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  parietal  membrane, 
and  the  waves  will  appear  larger.  As  in 
the  simple  form  of  ascites  there  will  be 
duluess  on  percussion  wherever  liquid 
extends,  but  the  difference  between 
them  lies  in  the  impediment  which  the 
shortening  of  the  peritoneal  duplica- 
tures,  and  possibly  agglutination  of  the 
intestinal  coils  amongst  themselves 
may  oiler  to  the  floating  upwards  of  the 
latter,  and  to  their  contact  with  the 
soft  parietes  in  the  umbilical  region. 
When  this  is  the  case  there  will  be 
dulness  on  j)ercussion  over  this  region 
also,  which  in  ordinary  ascites  is  re- 
sonant. On  pressing  back  the  parietes 
at  the  umbilical  region,  unless  the 
intestines  are  quite  bound  down  to 
the  spine,  their  resonance  may  be  ar- 
rived at. 

Acute  peritonitis. — Peritonitis  may  be 
diffused  or  local.  Diffused  peritonitis 
varies  like  inflammation  of  other  serous 
membranes  in  its  products,  according  to 
the  asthenic  or  cachectic  state  of  the  in- 
dividualitJittacks.  Intheoneinstancethe 
predominant  eft'usion  will  ha  fibrinous 
matter  or  organizable  plasma ;  in  the 
other  liquid  matters  of  various  degi-ees 
of  consistance  according  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  serous  or  of  corpuscular 
elements.  Peritonitis  of  whatever  type 
it  may  be,  does  not  exist  long  before  it 
produces  gaseous  fulness  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  signs  of  which  condition 
become  early  observed  in  the  course  of 


almost  every  case  of  this  disease.  Both 
to  the  eye  and  to  measurement  the 
abdominal  respiratory  movements  are 
noticed  to  be  nearly  abolished,  while 
those  of  tlie  suj)erior  part  of  the  chest 
are  pro]i<>rtionally  increased.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Sibson,  the  abdominal  move- 
ments at  the  sides  are  not  so  much  les- 
sened as  in  front,  especially  if  the  ])eri- 
toiiitis  have  not  seriously  affected  the 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  or  tiio  serous 
covering  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  stomach. 
The  rythm  of  the  respiratory  acts  is 
altered,  the  expiratory  act  being  short- 
ened. Palpation  is  commonly  much 
impeded  by  the  extreme  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  but  when  the  hand  is 
applied  with  pressure  much  muscular 
resistance  is  perceived.  The  eflusiou  of 
lynipii  is  tar  less  constantly  indicated 
by  physical  signs  than  the  occui-rence 
of  a  similar  eflusion  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pleura  or  pericardium.  The  signs, 
however,  when  observed  are  of  the  same 
nature,  being  those  of  palpable  and 
audible  friction.  The  friction  vibrationis 
less  commonly  to  be  felt  than  tlw  friction 
sound  is  to  be  heard.  Neither  of  them 
can  be  developed  unless  there  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  resistance  to  pressure 
oflered  by  the  part  against  which  the 
parietes  are  applied.  For  their  occur- 
rence as  a  result  of  the  diaphragmatic 
movements  during  respiration,  it  ap- 
pears necessary  that  the  resistance 
should  be  aftbrded  by  some  solid  sub- 
stance upon  which  the  lymph  may  be 
eftused.  Hence  it  is  that  friction  pheno- 
mena accompanying  the  respiratory 
acts  are  mostly  perceived  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  over  some 
abnormal  solid  tumour.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances friction  is  often  noticed  dur- 
ing the  inspiratory  act  alone.  When  the 
lymph  is  deposited  in  other  situations, 
the  pressure  and  movement  of  the 
parietes  with  the  hand  may  be  necessary 
to  develope  it.  Its  occun-ence  inde- 
pendently of  these  two  sources  of  mo- 
tion, and  in  unison  with  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines,  not  only 
points  to  the  surface  of  the  intestines 
as  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  but  also  lends 
a  degree  of  probability  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  surface  is  rendered  harder 
than  usual  and  more  resistant  and 
rougher  by  the  deposit  of  tubercles,  t&c. 
While  it  shows  that  the  intestines  are 
in  the  last  instance  free  to  move,  expe- 
rience appears  to  favour  the  idea  that 
the  occurrence  of  friction  is  most  fre- 
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quent  at  tliat  stage  of  effusion,  and 
mnder  circumstances  which  immediately 
precede  or  accompany  the  formation  of 
adhesion.  It  is  at  all  times  a  veiy 
variable  sign,  and  to  be  di'^overed  at 
all  must  for  the  most  part  be  sought  fre- 
quently. It  may  only  be  noticed  for  a 
single  day,  and  even  be  undiscoverable 
*fter  a  much  briefer  interval.  The  effu- 
sion of  fluid  is  indicated  by  several  of 
the  signs  which  point  to  its  e.xistence 
in  ordinary  ascites.  When  trifling  in 
amount,  its  gravitation  to  a  favourable 
spot  for  detection  must  be  induced  as 
in  the  lesser  degrees  of  ascites,  but  more 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  change  of 
posture  to  operate  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  consistence  of  the  effused 
Equid.  Its  presence  will,  as  in  ascites, 
be  indicated  by  the  resistance  it  offers 
to  the  ])res3ure  of  the  hand,  by  the  dnl 
nesson  percussion,  by  more  or  less  evi 
dent  fluctuation.  The  quantity  of  efl'u- 
sion  may  be  in  some  cases  as  abundant 
as  in  ascites,  and  then  the  aspect  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  other  physical  signs 
trill  be  the  same  as  in  that  disesise  ;  the 
umbilicus  may  become  very  prominent, 
and  from  a  large  and  fluctuating  pro- 
jection, or  there  may  be  a  special 
pointing  at  some  other  spot  on  the 
abdominal  parietes. 

Local  peritonitis  will  vary  in  its  phy- 
sical signs  according  to  the  part  of  the 
membrane  affected.  Prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess,  its  signs  will  be  those  of 
increased  muscular  resistance  to  tlie 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  deticient 
respiratory  movement  of  the  same  part 
as  determined  both  by  the  eye  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  '•  chest  measurer."  The 
other  indications  of  effusion  of  lymjih, 
viz.,  palpable  and  audible  fi-iction  as 
well  as  liquid  effusion,  if  the  latter  be 
not  circumscribed  by  adhesions,  will  be 
the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the 
diffused  form  of  the  disease. 

Peritoneal  adhesion  occurs,  as  the 
result  of  serous  inflaiiiniation,  between 
Tarious  abdominal  organs  and  tumours 
a»d  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
parietes.  The  principal  sign  which 
iudicates  that  adhesion  is  about  to  take 
place  is  the  occurrence  of  palpable  or 
aadible  friction  over  the  s]iot.  but  when 
it  has  become  firm  and  the  adhesion  is 
close,  the  signs  arc  those  whicli  show 
that  the  part  is  immoveable.  Thus, 
■when  it  occurs  over  the  liver,  this  organ 
is  shown  by  percussion  not  to  descend 
as  it   ought  to  do   with  the  respiratoiy 


movements,  and  not  to  be  displaced  at  all 
by  Gatulent  or  other  distended  states  of 
the  stomach  and  colon,  while  it  offers 
an  impediment  to  the  descent  of  the 
daphragm  on  that  side  as  indicated 
by  signs  which  have  already  been 
frequently  alluded  to.  Where  a  tu- 
mour is  palpable  the  parietes  will  be 
immoveable  over  it,  or  only  moveable 
with  it,  and  it  will  not  descend  with  the 
acts  of  inspiration.  The  omentum  not 
uncommonly  forms  an  adhesion  by 
some  part  of  its  fold  lo  the  parietes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  pelvis  or 
to  some  of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  the 
stretched  omentum  may  forai  a  band, 
beneath  which  a  portion  of  intestine 
may  become  compressed.  This  cause 
of  internal  strangulation  msy,  according 
to  Schuh,  be  diagnosed  by  the  disco- 
veiy  on  palpation  of  a  kind  of  hard 
cord  immediately  posterior  to  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  directed  up- 
wards from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
either  straight  or  a  little  obliquely,  and 
losing  itself  insensibly  above.  Along 
witii  the  unequal  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men which  marks  the  obstruction  of 
the  bowel,  tliere  will  under  these  cir- 
cumstances be  a  depression  along  the 
course  of  the  stretched  omentum,  which 
IS  duller  than  other  parts  upon  percus- 
sion. Too  Uiuch  reliance,  however,  must 
not  be  placed  in  this  sign,  as  its  pre- 
sence must  be  very  rare,  and  I  have 
known  a  similar  cord  like  sensation  im- 
parted to  the  fingers  by  the  healthy 
obliterated  urachus. 

Circ  ■inscribed  abscess  enclosed  by 
adhesions  may  occur  anywhere  in  the 
sac  as  the  result  of  local  or  general 
peritonitis.  When  near  the  soft 
parietes,  it  is  indicated  in  addition  to 
muscular  resistance  to  pressure  over  its 
scat  of  formation,  and  deficient  respira- 
tory movement,  by  more  or  less  local 
fulness  over  its  seat,  with  palpable 
hardness  and  dulness  on  percussion, 
bounded  perliaps  at  the  edge  by  some 
humoric  sound.  Ihe  tumour  and  dul- 
ness do  not  alter  with  changes  in  the 
]  osture  of  tiie  patient,  or  with  the  acts 
of  respiration.  The  hardness  varies 
ijuicli  in  its  diffusion  or  degrees  of  cir- 
cums'^ription,  sometimes  being  more 
sometimes  becoming  less  defined  in  its 
outline  as  it  ])rogres.ses.  As  it  e.N.tends 
and  approaches  the  surface  it  com- 
monly becomes  softer,  and  some  , 
amount  of  bogginess  or  fluctuation  is 
perv;:}ivcd.   When  occurring  between  the 
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folds  of  the  omentum  it  is  apt  to  take 
a  sinuous  rourse,  and,  extending  more  or 
less  irregularly  amongst  tiiein,  to  pro- 
duce a  palpable  hard  and  immoveable 
tumour  across  the  abdomen  above  the 
navel,  which  can  only  he  distinguished 
from  a  solid  growth  by  its  acute  couise 
and  by  the  accompanying  subjective 
phenomena.  An  abscess  of  this  kind 
may  form  upon  the  diaphragmatic  sur 
face  of  the  liver,  and  may  simulate  by 
its  physical  signs  abscess  ol  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  organ  in  this  situation,  it 
may  point  between  the  lower  ribs  on 
the  right  side,  and  may  burst  and  dis- 
charge itself  like  abscess  of  tlie  liver 
either  \ipon  the  surface  or  into  the  chest, 
or  simultaneously  in  both  directions. 
When  localized  abscess  occurs  near  the 
Tmibilicus  this  fold  becomes  prominent, 
more  or  less  distended,  and  tlnctuating, 
and  may  btu'st  and  allow  the  abscess  to 
discharge  itself  through  the  opening. 
Such  an  abscess  may  like  an  hernial 
protrusion  receive  an  impidse  on  cough- 
ing. When  seated  over  the  hypogas- 
trium  it  may  resemble  by  its  physical 
signs  a  distended  bladder,  but  mic- 
turition or  eatheterism  will  obviate  tlie 
en-or.  A  common  situation  for  the 
circumscribed  collections  is  one  or 
other  of  the  iliac  regions,  since  they 
may  originate  on  the  one  side  from 
■disease  of  the  cjecum  or  appendix 
vermiforrais,  and  on  the  other  from 
disease  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  On  the 
right  side  the  abscess  may  commence 
as  a  deep  seated  hardness,  over  which 
the  parietes  and  nniscles  can  be  readily 
made  to  move,  subsequently  forming  a 
tumour  more  or  less  circumscribed,  as 
large  as  the  closed  first,  or  even  more 
extensive.  Abscess  in  these  situations, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
sometimes  communicates  by  a  process  of 
ulceration  either  primary  or  secondary, 
with  the  canal  of  the  intestines ;  tlie 
contents  of  the  latter  then  become  ex- 
travasated  more  or  less  abundantly  into 
the  sac  and  mixed  with  its  secre- 
tion, and  then  what  is  called  a  facal 
abscess  is  formed.  The  only  physical 
signs  which  perforation  adds  to  the  cir- 
cumscribed abscess,  are  those  which 
indicale  the  pressure  of  gas:  there  may 
then  be  perceived  a  sense  of  crackling 
like  that  of  emphysema  or  gurgling  on 
pressure  of  the  hand;  percussion  nuiy 
elicit,  according  to  the  contents  of  the 
sac  and  tb.e  freedom  of  communication 
with  the  intestine,  resonance  or  metal- 


lic tinkling,  and  auscultation  may  de- 
tect sounds  indicative  of  the  passage  of 
gas  through  a  narrow  opening  nv 
through  Huuid,  the  latter  being  of  a 
gm-gling  character,  perJiups  accompa- 
nied by  an)phoric  or  metallic  tinkling. 
Abscess  from  perforation  of  the  appen- 
dix, has  been  known  to  form  a  tumour 
high  enough  in  the  tlank  to  simulate  a 
n  nal  tumotu",  lying  between  the  crest 
of  the  right  ileum  and  the  lower  ribs, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  dece]>tion  may 
be  favoured  by  the  colon  being 
perceived  by  percussion  and  ausctil- 
tation  to  lie  in  front  of  it.  An- 
other situation  for  these  abscesses 
which  deserves  mention  is  the  lower 
port  of  the  pelvis,  namely,  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch  of  the  female,  or  the 
rectovesical  pouch  of  the  male.  Iii 
either  case,  examination  by  the  rectuni 
will  readily  detect  the  tumour,  more  or 
less  soft,  ]irominent,  rounded  and  fluc- 
tuating, but  in  the  female  it  will  also 
protnule  inwards  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  and  its  characters  can  from 
the  facility  of  using  a  finger  in  each 
canal  be  more  eftsily  ascertained  than 
in  the  male. 

Chronic  Peritonitis.^~?ifvcr&\  of  the 
diseased  conditions  which  have  just 
been  described  result  from  a  certain 
degree  of  chronicity  in  the  peritonitis, 
but,  imder  the  term  of  chronic  perito- 
nitis, are  here  included  only  those  cases 
in  which  the  morbid  change  affects  the 
membrane  more  or  less  generally.  In 
tlie  confirmed  disease,  the  abdomen  is! 
for  the  most  part  enlarged,  large  super- 
ficial veins  being  visible  upon  the  suf^ 
face.  Where  the  cavity  contains  any 
fluid,  as  it  sometimes  does  for  a  certain 
period,  its  signs  will  be  those  already 
described  inider  the  head  of  ascites — 
namely,  some  increase  of  fulness  in 
depending  parts  with  dulness  and  ob- 
scure fluctuation.  In  Some  cases  the 
cavity  communicates  with  the  canal  of 
the  bowel,  and  faecal  extravasation  is 
conjoined  :  pointing  may  then  take  place 
at  some  part  of  the  parietes,  or  there 
may  l>e  protrusion  and  thinning  of  the 
unibilicus,  and  throtigh  an  opening  in 
one  of  these  situations  the  contents 
may  be  discharged.  The  signs  of  fluid, 
however,  in  other  cases  maybe  wanting 
from  the  first,  or  after  persisting  for  a 
brief  jieriod  may  disappear.  The  abdo- 
men will  then  feel  tense,  the  wall  being 
immoveable  upon  the  organs  beneath, 
and  the  parietes  and  the   abdominal 
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contents  will  appear  to  be  hard,  as  if 
forming  one  mass.  The  sensation  im- 
parted to  the  hand  has  been  otherwise 
described  as  if  there  was  a  firm  baud 
encompassing  the  abdominal  contents, 
over  which  the  skin  and  muscular 
tissues  only  could  be  moved.  The  wall 
is  very  tense,  resisting  the  pressure  of 
the  hand,  but  still,  wlien  strong  pi-es- 
sure  is  used,  is  found  to  be  elastic.  Per 
cussion  is  every  where  clear,  and  even 
tympanitic,  except  there  be  scybalous  ac- 
cumulations, rendei'ing  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  parietes  dull.  Some- 
times the  abdomen,  in  place  of  being 
enlarged,  is  flatter  than  natural,  or 
retracted,  and  tlien  the  tympanitic  re- 
sonance will  be  absent,  and  the  peri 
toneal  thickening  and  narrowing  of  the 
calibre  of  the  intestines  will  be  indicated 
by  a  dull  percussion  sound.  Where 
local  obstruction  of  the  intestines  is 
produced,  the  signs  of  this  condition 
already  described  are  exhibited  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  general  abdominal  en- 
largement, there  may  be  irregular  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  from  fulness  of  tlie 
intestinal  coils,  which  will  vary  with 
their  peristaltic  movements. 

Tuberculous  deposition  in  the  folds  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  accompanying  the 
products  of  chronic  peritonitis,  if  to  any 
considerable  extent,  produces  signs  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
simpler  and  non-tuberculous  form  of 
the  disease.  For  the  most  part,  the 
signs  are  those  of  non-tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  indications  of  abnormal  deposit,  in 
the  existence  of  palpable  and  visible 
tumour  in  some  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  abdomen.  The  most  common  seat 
of  abundant  tuberculous  deposit  is  the 
omentum,  which,  in  these  cases,  almost 
constantly  forms  a  palpable  tumour, 
mostly  of  an  elongated  form,  crossing 
the  abdomen  somewhere  above  the  um- 
bilicus, or  near  its  level,  and  extending 
from  one  hypochondrium  to  the  other. 
The  tumour  lias  often  a  marked  border 
abova  and  below,  is  hard,  more  or  less 
i]  regular  on  its  surface,  and  either  fixed 
or  somewhat  moveable.  It  may  be  so 
extensive  as  to  simulate  an  enlarged 
liver.  It  is  dull  upon  ])crcussion,  and 
bounded  by  resonance  above  and  below. 
In  some  instances  the  tumour  docs  not 
cross  the  abdomen,  but  extends  from 
the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  kit  side 
to  the  umbilicus,  simulating  a  largf 
spleen,  from  which  its  less  ready  Jiio- 


bility  will  distinguish  it.  In  some  cases 
of  children,  where  the  tubercidous 
deposition  has  been  confiued  to  the 
omentum,  the  abdomen  generally  has 
been  observed  to  be  flaccid  and  supple. 
Wlien  the  tuberculous  omentum  en- 
closes part  of  the  transverse  colon,  its 
dulness  will  be  less  perfect  than  where 
it  is  gathered  up  entirely  along  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Where 
tlie  omentum  is  greatly  thickened,  and 
forms  a  considerable  tumour,  it  may 
have  the  effect  of  proportionally  length- 
ening the  distance  of  the  navel  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  sternum. 
Other  tumours  may  be  ];erceived  in 
addition  to  those  which  can  be  referred 
to  tlie  omentum, — placed  irregularly 
about  the  abdomen,  elongated  in  various 
directions,  and  either  separate  from  one 
another  and  from  the  omental  tumour, 
or  connected  together  and  a])pearing  as 
offsets  from  the  tuberculous  omentum. 
Tliese  tumours  arise  from  the  tuber- 
culous false  membranes  between  the 
intestinal  convolutions,  and  ai'e  boiuided 
and  separated  by  resonance,  although 
dull  upon  percussion  themselves.  All 
these  tumours  occupy  the  same  position 
from  day  to  day,  and  are  unaffected  by 
changes  in  posture  of  the  patient,  or  by 
piu'gation.  As  in  non-tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis, ascites  may  be  conjoined  with 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  membrane. 
In  this  case  the  tumours  may  be  capable 
of  being  felt  through  the  liquid  by 
means  of  sudden  deep  pressure ;  or,  if 
this  be  impossible,  they  may  always  be 
discovered  after  tajjping.  The  tips  of 
the  fingers  may  tlien  sometimes  be  in- 
sinuated beneath  the  margin  of  the 
omental  tumour.  When  the  false  mem- 
bi'anes  have  been  esiiecially  firm  at 
the  lower  jiart  of  the  abdomen  about 
the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  they  have  occa- 
sionally ])revented  the  rise  of  the  fundus 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  so  that  when 
full  it  has  pressed  upon  the  vagina, 
causing  the  anterior  wall  to  protrude, 
and  even  to  appear  externally,  and,  by 
pressing  ou  the  uterus,  has  caused  its 
retroversion.  Tuberculous  peritonitis 
may  not  only  be  conjoined  with  ascites, 
but  with  circumscribed  abscess  and 
faical  extravasation,  whose  local  signs 
will  then  be  added  to  those  of  the  general 
disease!  of  the  membrane. 

Cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  wlien  affect- 
ing the  I'ree  surface  of  the  memljrane, 
without  forming  a  tuberous  mass,  can- 
not bo  detected  by  any  distinguishing 
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physical  indications.    In  one  case  alone, 
wliere  flic  parietal  peritoneum   was  in- 
liltratod   with    colloid,    tli(>    umbilicus 
presented  a  stretched  as  well  as  flattened 
a]ipenrance ;    hut    this   was   in   a  case 
where  there  was  general  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  conjoined,  and  where  the 
j)ftrt  ol'ihe  parietes  ('orres])onding  wiili 
the  navel  was  inliltrated.     The  omentum 
is  a  common  seat  of  cancerous  growth  : 
it   mostly   forms  a  tumour  across  the 
upper  ]iart  of  the  abdomen,   and  may 
extend  fr;im  the  epigastrium  nearly  to 
the  pelvis,    producing   both  local    pro- 
minence  and  bulging,  as  well  as  pal- 
pable tumour.     For  the  most  part  the 
tumour   is  equally  extensive  on    botli 
sides   of    the   median   line,    but   may, 
occasionally,  where  the   omentum  has 
previously  formed  an  adiiesiou  to  the 
lower  part   of    the    abdomen,   form   a 
tumour  on  the  right  side.     It  is  super- 
ficial, unless  separated  from  the  wall  by 
ascitic  Hiiid,  hai"d,  more  or  less  unequal 
upon  the  surface,  and  presenting  a  dis- 
tinct  lobulated   edge.      It   is   dull   on 
jiercussion.  except  where  it  encloses  a 
portion   of  the   transverse   colon,    and  | 
there  is  mostly  resonance  between  its 
iip2:)er  part  and  the  margin  of  the  ribs. 
It  commonly  feels  as  if  adherent  to  the 
anterior  parietes,  and  does  not,  under 
this  condition,    descend  at  all    daring 
the  acts  of  inspiration.     When  the  can- 
cer affects  the  fold  of  the  mesentery,  it 
may  form  a  palpable  tumour  below  and 
a   little   to   the  left  of  the    umbilicus, 
rising  towards  the  margin  of  the  ribs 
on  the  leit  side,  but  not  passing   be- 
neath  them.      Masses   of  encephaloid 
cancer  are  not  uncommonly  found  about 
the   lower   part   of   tlie    abdomen,   the 
sigmoid  flexure,  broad  ligaments  of  the 
nterus,  &c.     Beside  local  fulness,  irre- 
gular tumour  in  the  iliac  or  hypogastric 
regions  will  be  perceptible  ;  and  when 
it  extends  towards   the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  lies  between  the  bladder  or 
the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  it  may  be 
felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  or  vagina 
as  well  as  by  the  hand  pressing  back 
above  the  pubes.     In  other  cases  the 
uterus  mostly  becomes  fixed,  either  by 
adhesion  or  implication  in  the  morbid 
mass.     A  cancerous  tumour  should  not 
"be  manipulated  roughly,  since  it  might 
be  broken   down,  if  containing  much 
blood  in  its  substance,  as  is  of^en  the 
case  with  masses  of  encephaloid  cancer. 
In  a  case  of  colloid  cancer  of  the  peri- 


toneum, recorded  by  myself,*  there  was 
an  ctiusion  of  gelatinous  matter  into 
the  jieritoneal  sac,  indicated  during  life 
by  general  and  extreme  enluruement 
of  the  abdomen,  as  in  ascites,  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  j)erfect  fluctuation. 

Hydatid  disease  of  the  peritoneum. — 
No  atl'ection  of  the  abdomen  presents  to 
the  eye  such  serious  and  extensive  de- 
formity as  this  in  its  advanced  stage, 
(ieneral  enlargement  is  visible  on   in- 
s])ection,  whicli   commonly  commences 
as  a  local  dilatation  of  tiie  superior  part 
of  the  abdomen,  with  ])rotrusiou  of  the 
hy))Ochondria,    from   this  part  extend- 
I  iiig    downwards    mostly  to  the  pelvis. 
In   addition   to  this  there   are    visible 
numerous  rounded  or  oval  elevations, 
I  which   aid  often  in  giving  to  the  abdo- 
men a  most  irregular  andunsymmetrical 
form.       Kven   at    the   most  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  the  enlargement  of 
the  ui)per  half  of  the  abdomen,  and  its 
circular  measurement,  are  greater  than 
the  lower ;  and  the  obliterated  umbilical 
fold  is  proportionally  much  nearer  to 
the  pubes  than  in  health.     When  once 
perceived   the    enlargement    increases 
with  great  rapidity,  and  may  appear  to 
commence   with  the   signs   of  hepatic 
hydatid  disease.     In  a  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Bright,  the  abdomen  ])resented  two 
rounded  and  large  protuberances,  as  if 
from  two  sacs,  one  at  the  upper,  and 
tlie  other  at  the  lower  ])art,   between 
which  was  a  resonant  sulcus,  into  which 
the  hand  might  be  laid.     The  obstacle 
presented  to  the  descent  of  the  dia  pln-agm 
lessens,  or  entirely  destroys  the  abdo- 
minal movements  in  respiration.     The 
encroachment  of  the  abdomen  upon  the 
thoracic  limits,    as  evidenced    by   the 
diminished  extent   downwards  of  the 
])ulmonary    resonance,    &c.,    and    the 
elevation  of  the  heart's  apex  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable   than  in    any  other 
disease  occasioning  general  abdominal 
enlargement.        The    exterior    of   the 
parietes  is  commonly  marked  by  reticu- 
lations  of  enlarged  veins.      Pal])atiou 
renders   perceptible   to   the   hand    the 
same  superficial  irregularity  as  is  mani- 
fested  to  tlie  eye,    and   the  form   and 
size  of  the  rounded  cysts  may  be  pretty 
clearly  ascertained  througli    the   abdo- 
minal wall.    The  natural  soft  and  elastic 
feel  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  resonance 
due  to  the  intestines,  are  confined  to  the 
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part  to  which  they  are  displaced  and 
confined,  which  may  be  one  or  other  of 
the  lumbar  regions  or  flanks,  one  of 
the  iliac  regions,  or  some  limited  spot 
near  the  anterior  parietes.  All  the  rest 
is  dull  on  percussion.  The  C3'sts  under 
sufficiently  favourable  circumstances 
may  fluctuate  obsciu-ely,  and  may  mani- 
fest the  hydatic  fremitus. 

Air  in  the  peritoneum. — The  passage 
of  gas  by  perforation  into  the  peritoneal 
sac  may  have  the  effect  of  filling  it 
generally,  or  it  may  be  limited  by 
adhesion  to  some  particular  locality. 
When  it  is  generally  effused  there  is 
nniform  general  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  which  forms  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  and  does  not  present  the 
gravitative  character  of  the  enlargement 
in  ascites ;  if  it  be  extensive,  the  um- 
bilicus becomes  prominent.  The  an- 
terior parietes,  tliough  distended,  are 
remarkably  elastic,  and  yield  readily  to 
the  pressure  of  the  liand,  imparting  to 
it  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of  thinness. 
The  sound  on  percussion  is  tympanitic, 
the  depth  of  the  note  being  regulated 
hy  the  tenseness  of  the  wall,  and  the 
quantity  of  gas  present.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  it  is,  that  except  where 
adhesion  interferes  it  is  uniform  over 
the  whole  surface,  even  over  the  seat  of 
the  natural  dulness  of  the  liver,  and 
over  that  of  any  tumour  which  might 
have  been  previously  perceived.  Even 
when  a  tumour  is  adherent  to  the  an- 
terior pai'ietes,  unless  it  be  large,  and 
adherent  over  a  large  part  of  its  surface, 
it  may  be  lost  both  to  the  touch  and  to 
the  ear  on  percussion.  Circumscribed 
gaseous  accumulation  may  be  located 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
either  arising  from  the  passage  of  gas 
into  a  part  of  tlie  cavity,  which  may  be 
all  which  adliesion  has  left  unclosed,  or 
from  the  passage  of  gas  from  the  intes- 
tine into  a  circumscribed  space,  from 
which  fluid  had  passed  through  a  per- 
foration into  some  jiart  of  the  canal. 
The  foi-mer  misfortune  will  be  indicated 
by  the  signs  of  gas  in  tlie  abdomen, 
limited  to  the  non-adherent  part;  but, 
in  the  latter  instance  other  signs  are 
often  added,  in  consequence  of  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  the  liquid 
secrotions  whicli  the  cavity  at  first  con- 
tained. In  addition,  then,  to  elasticity 
to  the  feel  and  resonance  on  percussion, 
more  or  less  suddenly  developed,  }>erhaps 
coincidently  with  a  discharge  of  pus, 


&c.  l>y  the  bowels,  pressure  may  de- 
velojie  a  sense  of  gurgling,  and  there 
may  be  metallic  tinkling  on  percussioa. 
In  a  case  recorded  by  Barth  and  Roger, 
the  gaseous  tumom-  gave  a  sense  of 
crepitation  to  the  hand ;  and,  on  com- 
pressing it  with  the  stethoscope,  crack- 
ling sounds  were  perceived,  gm-gling, 
and  a  peculiar  sound  indicative  of  the 
passage  of  the  intestinal  gas  through  a 
narrow  aperture. 

7  uberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  until  it  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  advancement  caiuiot 
be  detected  by  any  physical  indications. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  affection, 
however,  there  is  some  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  often  with  en- 
largement of  the  .supeiiicial  veins,  which 
present  a  tortuous  appearance,  joining 
with  those  on  the  chest.  In  rare  in- 
stances, depression  and  retraction  of 
the  anterior  parietes  has  been  observed. 
The  anterior  parietes  rarely  present  any 
tenseness  to  the  hand,  but  generally 
yield  readily  to  its  pressure :  they  may 
be  expected,  however,  to  be  tense  where 
chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  tu- 
bercle of  the  omentum  are  conjoined. 
The  sound  on  percussion  is  not  tym- 
panitic, unless  gaseous  intestinal  dis- 
tension be  conjoined.  Palpable  tumour 
may  not  be  discoverable  even  when  the 
tuberculated  glands  fonn  a  mass  of  con- 
siderable size.  To  perceive  this  sign 
it  is  essential  that  the  abdomen  be  soft 
and  flabby,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  anterior  wall  as  fa)'  back 
as  to  the  vertebral  column.  When  the 
tumour  is  perceptible,  it  is  always 
situated  somewhere  neai"  the  navel, 
close  upon  the  vertebral  column,  is  hard 
to  the  touch,  and  unequal  upon  the 
surface,  feeling  as  if  composed  of  a- 
number  of  agglutinated  masses.  In 
some  cases  the  tumoiu:  is  fixetl,  in  others- 
it  appears  somewhat  moveable,  but 
both  this  and  its  size  may  seem  to  vaiy 
fioni  day  to  day  according  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  wall,  and  the  state  of  fulness- 
with  gas  or  feculent  matters  of  the 
intestinal  tube. 

42,  Myddelton  Square. 
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Long  as  the  blood-globules  have  been 
discovered,  it  cau  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  manner  of  their  development  is  yet 
positively  known. 

An  excellent  liistory  of  the  various 
opinions  and  most  recent  enquiries  on 
this  subject,  is  contained  in  the 
chapter  on  the  development  of  the 
blood  in  Dr.  Raly's  appendix  to  his 
translation  of  MiUler's  Physiology. 
The  chief  difference  in  the  accounts 
given  by  different  obsei-vers  seems  to  be 
this, — whether  the  coloured  globule  of 
mammalian  blood  is  formed  per  se  in 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  or  devsloped 
within  previously  existing  cells. 

!Mr.  Wharton  Jones  describes  the  red 
corpuscle  as  the  escaped  nucleus  of  a 
pre-viously  foi'med  coloured  nucleated 
oell,  which  passes  through  two  earlier 
stages  of  granule  cell  and  uncoloured 
nucleated  cell.  Dr.  Baly  seems  to 
coincide  with  Kolliker  and  Fahmer  in 
their  views,  and  observes  that  "  very 
little  doubt  now  remains  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  that  the  hrst 
Tai'iety,  viz.,  the  pale  or  colourless 
nucleated  corpuscles  (which  according 
to  Kolliker  are  developed  in  the  liver), 
constitutes  an  early  stage  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  perfect  red  corpuscles 
and  that  they  are  gradually  transformed, 
first  into  the  nucleated  coloured  cor- 
puscles by  assuming  colouring  matter, 
and  then  into  the  non-nucleated 
coloured  ones  by  losing  their  nucleus, 
and  becoming  flattened."  The  develop- 
ment of  fresh  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of 
the  adult  animal  is  regarded  by  the 
above  autliorities  as  taking  place  in  a 
similar  way,  the  lymph  and  chyle  cor- 
puscles passing  through  transitional 
stages  till  they  become  the  common 
red  corpuscles.  Henle,  in  his  General 
Anatomy,  supports  the  same  view. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  Dr.  Car- 
penter maintaining  that  the  red   coi"» 


puscles  multiply  by  a  division  of  the  old 
ones ;  radiating  lines  are  seen  running  ^ 
towards  tlie  ])eri])Iiery  from  the  centre,  •/ 
the  miugin  becomes  creuated,  and  the 
original  particle  at  last  sepai-atos  into 
a  luunber  of  sraaU  new  ones.  This 
author  quotes  Mr.  M'Leod's  description 
of  the  development  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles in  the  chick,  which  is  to  tho 
effect  til  at  small  granules  first  form, 
enhirgo,  become  cleai*  and  afterwards 
dull  in  their  centres,  this  diUness  ad- 
vancing to  gi'anulai'ity ;  subsequently 
the  central  part  becomes  tho  nucleus, 
aud  colouring  matter  is  produced 
between  it  and  the  external  enveloping 
membrane,  the  oval  form  lastly  being 
assumed.  Here  there  is  no  generation 
of  blood  globules  in  pre-existing  granule 
cells. 

Yogel,  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy, 
has  selected  an  interesting  case  which, 
as  he  observes,  seems  fitted  to  afford 
some  elucidation  of  the  morphology  of 
the  formation  of  the  blood.  In  a  fun- 
goid gi-owth  which  s2>routed  from  the 
medullary  canal  of  the  humei-us  in  a 
case  where  the  arm  had  been  am- 
putated for  encephaloid  disease,  there 
were  seen  in  a  section  "  many  small 
])oints  and  streaks  of  blood."  "  All 
these  newly  formed  portions  of  blood 
were  very  large,  and  visible  even  to  the 
luiaided  eye  as  streaks  or  points  :  where 
the  naked  eye  discovered  no  blood,  none 
was  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  larger  and 
not  the  smallest  capillary  vessels  are 
first  formed.  The  form  of  these  masses 
of  blood  varied  considerably,  being 
sometimes  roundish  or  quite  indefinite, 
sometimes  elongated,  while  at  other 
times  several  portions  were  united 
together  in  a  stai--like  figure.  The 
masses  of  blood  were  not  definitely  cir- 
cumscribed, aud  gradually  lost  them- 
selves in  the  parenchyma;  there  were 
not  as  yet  formed  any  proper  vessels  of 
uniformly  equal  diameter,  and  chstinct 
vasculai-  walls  were  still  wanting.  The 
colour  of  the  blood  was  even  now  red, 
varying  from  a  pale  yellowish  red, 
where  it  was  thin  and  dispersed  to  a 
dark  red,  where  the  mass  appeared 
more  closlly  arranged.  The  blood  was 
fluid,  and  could  be  pressed  fi'om  the 
parenchyma;  it  showed  also  cleai'ly 
defined  blood-corpuscles  which  lay 
partly  scattered  separately  in  the  paren- 
chyma, and  partly  collected  in  lai'ger 
masses ;  the  former  was  rai'ely  observed. 
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There  was  no  evidence  of  a  develop- 
ment of  these  accumulations  of  blood- 
corpuscles  in  common  cells  (vascular 
cells).  The  individual  newly  formed 
blood  corpuscles  were  somewhat  smaller 
than  common  ;  their  diameter  was  the 
600th,  500th,  or  at  most  the  400th  of  a 
line,  and  they  had  not  the  usual  cup- 
like central  depression,  hut  were  irre- 
gularly spherical  and  angular.  Some- 
times they  appeared  separate,  sometimes 
several  were  united  together.  On  the 
addition  of  water  they  became  pale  and 
gi-adually  disappeared ;  the  same  thing 
cccvxrred,  but  more  rapidly,  with  acetic 
acid.     There  was  no  trace  of  nu(;lei." 

"  This  blood  had  evidently  originated 
in  the  interior  of  the  parenchyma 
(plastic  exudation),  and  at  first  in  por- 
tions which  corresponded  with  the 
future  larger  vessels.  It  had  not  been 
formed  in  vascular  cells,  but  free  in  the 
parenchyma,  and  appeared  earlier  tljan 
the  vessels.  It  was  formed  sooner  and 
more  rapidly  (in  less  than  two  days) 
than  any  of  the  tissues,  even  earlier 
than  the  areolar  tissue." 

To  the  above  accounts  I  wish  to  add 
as  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  some  observations  of  my 
own,  which  have  been  made  incidentally 
at  various  times  witli  no  desii-e  of  sup- 
porting or  opposing  any  particular  view. 
In  a  foetal  rabbit  at  about  the  middle 
of  its  uterine  existence,  I  examined  the 
blood  taken  from  the  inferior  cava  just 
where  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins.  I 
noted  that  the  blood  globules  were 
spherical  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  the 
majority  having  a  diameter  of  •gyso''^^ 
in.  to  a^^^rd  in.,  some  few,  however, 
not  exceeding  -soVo*^^  ^^-  '■  these  last 
were  feebly  formed,  and  appeared  to  be 
young  ones.  I  saw  none  included  in 
cells. 

In  a  foetal  guinea-pig  1^  inch  long, 
I  observed  the  blood-globules  in  the 
liver  to  be  jicrfectly  formed,  and  to  have 
a  diameter  of  g^^Qth  in.,  no  trace  was 
seen  of  their  being  developed  in  other 
and  larger  cells.  In  a  second  foetal 
rabbit  of  the  same  age  as  the  above,  I 
observed  the  blood-globules  in  the  liver 
to  be  large,  but  not  diffeient  in  any 
other  respect  from  those  of  the  adult 
There  was  no  trace  of  their  develop- 
ment in  other  cells.  A  young  guinea 
pig  only  two  days  old,  was  killed  with 
cliloroform;  I  examined  the  blood  from 
the  following  diflbrent  localities :  that 
from  the  left  subclavian  vein  presented 


blood-globules  which  were  rather  pale 
and  delicate,  became  very  easily  slashed 
at  the  margins,  and  had  a  diameter 
varying  from  gg^ogth  to  -jt^oo^^  ^^-  -^^ 
excess  of  wliite  corpuscles,  and  no 
nucleated  blood  cells,  were  observed. 
In  blood  from  the  portal  vein  the  cor- 
puscles were  more  globular,  less  bril- 
liant, not  reflecting  the  light  so  much ; 
they  appeared  smaller,  the  majority 
scarce  more  than  -smooth  in.,  and  none 
above  ygVa^'d  ^^-  >  -^^^  white  corpuscles 
were  few,  there  were  no  red  blood  cells. 
In  blood  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins, 
I  noted  the  globules  to  have  resumed 
in  great  measure  their  biconcave  form ; 
many  were  seen  floating  on  their  edge, 
there  were  numerous  small  ones  not 
larger  than  ^^^opth  in.  more  than  I  saw 
in  any  of  the  other  specimens,  while 
none  exceeded  -g^Vs;  some  white  cor- 
puscles were  seen,  but  no  blood  cells; 
the  blood  formed  a  good  fibrinous  clot. 
Blood  from  the  right  ventricle  presented 
globules  tolerably  biconcave,  very  uni- 
form in  size ;  some  few,  however,  very 
small,  less  than  -^tiVoth  in. ;  these  were 
always  free  and  uncontaiued  in  other 
cells;  a  few  white  corpuscles  were 
observed.  In  blood  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle I  observed  that  the  globules  were 
of  medium  size,  a  few  still  of  the  dia- 
meter of  r^th  in. ;  there  were  very 
numerous  white  corpuscles,  but  no 
cells  containing  blood  globules  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  In  the  liver  of  a  foetal 
sheep  about  four  inches  long,  I  could 
find  nothing  but  ordinary  blood-glo- 
bules about  TirtTo— TsVoth  in  diameter, 
there  were  no  coloured  blood  cells,  nor 
any  cells  containing  blood-globules.  In 
some  foetal  rabbits  at  an  early  period 
of  uterine  life,  1  observed  tlie  blood- 
globules  to  be  coloured  cells,  eacli  con- 
taining a  nuclear  corpuscle  which  at 
first  was  indistinctly  seen,  being  con- 
cealed by  the  coloured  fluid,  but  when 
this  was  removed  by  the  endosmotic- 
action  of  water  it  became  very  appai-ent; 
its  diameter  varied  from  ^.-gWoth  in., 
it  was  colourless  and  sub  granular. 

Tlie  opinion  which  I  feel  inclined 
from  these  and  other  observations  to 
adopt,  is  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  nofc 
necessarily  jiroduced  in  other  cells,  but 
that  they  arise  in  all  the  later  periods 
of  uterine  and  subsequent  life,  as  small 
vesicles  or  it  may  be  semi- solid 
spherules  in  the  fluid  blastema  of  the 
blood  ;  that  liaving  at  first  a  diameter 
of  less    than    TT/^rth    in.   they    subse- 
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queutly  enlarge,  and  acquire  a  true 
membranous  cuvelopo,  while  tlieir 
eonteius  separate  into  a  lilni  of  colour- 
ing matter,  surrounding  a  central  soft 
griuiulous  mass — the  so-called  globulin. 
lu  tlie  earlier  periods  of  development 
the  blood-globules  as  noted  in  the  last 
observation  are  nucleated  cells;  these 
probably  corresjjoud  to  the  nucleated 
blood-globules  of  the  three  lower  verte- 
brate classes;  they  do  not  continue 
beyond  a  certain  time,  but  are  then  re- 
placed by  the  ordinary  blood-globules, 
which  henceforth  are  produced  in  the 
■way  just  described.  The  great  decay  of 
blood-globules  which  must  be  constantly 
taking  place,  according  to  the  great  law 
of  vitality  which  assigns  "  a  time  to  bo 
born  and  a  time  to  die"  to  every  part, 
must  require  an  equal  generation  of  new 
ones;  so  that  if  the  nucleated  blood- 
globules  were  a  necessary  stage  of 
development,  it  would  surely  be  no 
unvisual  thing  to  discover  it.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  assuming 
rai"e  instances  as  proof  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  phenomena,  which  by  their 
nature  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  above  view  is  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
amination I  have  recently  made  of  some 
fluid  of  dark  cotlee-gi-ound  aspect,  which 
was  drawn  off  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Brown  from 
an  ovarian  cyst,  and  which  he  kindly 
gave  me  to  examine.  The  fluid  was  a 
solution  of  albumen,  and  became  almost 
solid  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  it  :  it 
deposited  on  standing  a  distinct  reddish 
sediment  quite  of  the  aspect  of  blood. 
Granule  cells  in  every  stage  of  forma- 
tion, and  various  lowly  organized  cel- 
loid  forms,  were  most  abundantly  dif- 
fused throughout  it ;  there  were  besides 
some  traces  of  columnar  epithelium, 
which  had  probably  formed  the  internal 
lining  to  the  wall,  and  very  numerous 
and  variously  developed  blood-cor 
puseles.  These  last  I  am  sure  did  not 
escape  into  the  fluid  from  the  wound, 
nor  do  I  think  they  were  simply  efiused 
as  a  haemorrhage  from  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  cysts ;  1  believe  them  to  have 
been  truly  developments  in  the  albu- 
minous blastema,  just  like  the  multi- 
tudinous celloid  forms  so  abundantly 
mingled  with  them.  This  is  surely 
not  more  improbable  than  that  teeth, 
hair,  skin,  or  fat,  should  be  found  in  this 
situation.  Entertaining  this  idea,  I  set 
to  observe  these  blood-globules  care- 
fully, expecting  it  w-ould  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  trace  the  developmental 


stages. 


The  largest  had  a  diameter  of 
in.,    and  were  circular  or  oval 

icles,  often  showing  their  biconcave 
form  as  they  turned  ujion  their  edge; 
some  had  been  rendered  more  spherical 
probably  by  endosmosis. 

In  numy  of  these  large,  I  may  say 
hypertrophicd  ones,  the  central  corpus- 
cle or  mass  of  globulin  was  most  beau- 
tifully seen,  contrasting  by  its  pale, 
whitish  aspect,  with  the  red  zone  of 
fluid  that  surrounded  it. 

The  size  of  the  central  mass,  and  the 
width  of  the  red  /one,  varied  in  ditt'erent 
specimens.  Other  red  corpuscles  were 
fi""iii  gii'oo^l'  to^-;nrrd  incli  in  diameter, 
they  a]q)eared  as  well  defined,  spherical, 
deeji-colourcd  globules,  having  some- 
what granidous  contents,  and  a  strongly 
marked  envelope.  1  saw  nowhere  any 
coloured  globules  contained  in  cells, 
but  here  and  there  minute  colourless 
vesicles,  not  exceeding  or  less  than 
soTTotli  iu.  diameter,  which  I  believe 
were  the  germs  of  new  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

The  blood-globules  of  the  general 
system  in  this  case  were  of  quite  the 
ordinary  aspect,  none  presented  the 
central  mass  of  globulin  as  those  above 
mentioned,  and  they  did  not  attain  a 
greater  diameter  than  a^Vs-i'*^^  "^-  This 
observation  seems  to  me  interesting, 
both  in  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  the  exag- 
gerated representation  it  aiibrds  of  what 
is  known  to  be  their  natural  structure. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  central  mass 
of  globulin  was  not  a  nucleus  homo- 
logous to  the  nucleus  of  an  hepatic  or 
other  glandular  cell,  but  simply  a  por- 
tion of  pale  grauulous  substance,  form- 
ing part  of  the  contents,  and  distinct 
from  the  coloured  fluid. 

To  the  above  remarks  respecting  the 
development  of  the  blood-globule,  I  may 
append  a  few  with  regard  to  the  disin- 
tegrating change  which  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Kolliker  as  undergoing  in  the 
spleen.  That  his  interpretation  of  the 
fact  observed  by  others  independently, 
as  well  as  by  myself,  of  the  occurrence 
of  yellow  coi-puscles  in  the  spleens  of 
various  vertebrata,  is  in  part  con-eet,  I 
think  is  very  probable ;  yet  I  must  add, 
that  subsequent  examinations  since  1 
became  acquainted  with  bis  views  have 
by  no  means  inclined  me  to  acquiesce 
entirely  in  them.  In  particular,  1  doubt 
liow  far  it  is  ]iroved  that  all  the  yellow 
corpuscles  and  granules  Ibund  so  often 
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in  the  splenic  parenchyma  are  meta 
aaorphoses  of  blood-glohules,  or  at  least 
metamorphoses  taking  place  iu  the  way 
he  describes.  To  me  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  they  may  be  deposits  of 
pigmentaiy  mattex*,  in  pai't,  at  least, 
from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  this  for 
the  following  reasons  :'^ — 1 .  Among  veiy 
many  mammalian  spleens  which  I  have 
€xamined,  I  have  never  happened  to  see 
a  cell  containing  unequivocal  blood- 
corpuscles;  the  yellow  matter,  when 
present,  always  appeai-s  moi-e  or  less 
diffused,  or  at  least  forming  gi'oups 
which  are  not  definitely  limited.  2.  In 
a  perch  I  have  observed  vesicles  con- 
taining coloured  corpuscles,  which  may 
have  been  altered  blood-globules,  but 
differed  from  the  normal  ones  in  their 
in'eguiarly  spherical  form,  their  deeper 
colour,  the  invisibility  of  any  nucleus, 
and  the  greater  gi-anulaiity  of  tlieii-  con- 
tents. 3.  The  yellow  corpuscle  masses 
ai-e  larger  and  more  numerous  in  fishes 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  mam- 
malia or  birds;  yet,  doubtless,  the 
amount  of  blood-globules  in  these  is 
immensely  greater  than  in  fish,  where- 
fore the  debris  of  their  decomposition 
should  also,  one  would  think,  be  more 
abundant.  4.  The  pigment  corpuscles 
in  the  livers  of  toads  and  frogs  are 
almost  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the 
spleens  of  the  same ;  but  the  former, 
beyond  doubt,  are  simple  deposits  of 
pigmentary  matter  from  the  blood,  and 
do  not  proceed  from  decomposing  blood- 
globules  :  why  should  not  those  of  the 
spleen  be  of  similar  origin  ?  5.  If  it  be 
conceded,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  that  the 
yellow  corpuscles  are  seldom — at  least 
in  mammalia  and  birds — seen  included 
in  cells  or  vesicles,  and  also  that  they 
are  as  often  diffused  as  in  groups,  does 
it  not  seem  to  follow  that  their  massing 
together,  and  fonnation  within  cells,  is 
an  accidental,  not  a  necessary  or  con- 
stant 2>henomenou  ?  0.  In  one  instance 
I  think  I  have  observed  a  different  mode 
of  forniiition  of  the  yellow  corpuscles  to 
that  maintained  by  Kolliker.  In  the 
spleen  of  a  sheep  I  found  in  several 
Malpigliian  corpuscles  deposits  of  yellow 
mattei",  which  were  situated  imques 
tionably  iu  their  substance,  and  con- 
sisted of  deeply-coloured  corpuscles  and 
amorpho-grauulous  matter:  one  iu  par- 
ticular seemed  to  be  commencing ;  some 

*  This,  however,  has,  since  the  above  waa 
waitten,  been  shown  me  by  Mr.  Gray  in  the 
spleen  of  the  horse. 


of  the  nuclei  were  infiltrated  with  yellow 
fluid,  and  surrounded  with  a  deposit  of 
minute  gi-anules  or  amorphous-coloured 
matter:  another  dejiosit  of  a  similar 
early  date,  also  in  a  Malpighian  cor- 
puscle, contained  two  distinct  yellow 
corpuscles, — one  measuring  ^^^ffa^'^^  io-J 
the  other,  -^TTot^  i'^-  •  both  were  oval, 
and  had  no  resemblance  to  blood  glo- 
bules. Now,as  cainllaries  donot  permeate 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  these  yellow  deposits  in 
their  substance  could  have  proceeded 
from  altered  blood-globules;  and  if  not 
so  formed  here,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  necessarOy  be  so  formed  in 
the  pulp. 

Though  I  cannot  convince  myself 
that  the  yellow  corpuscles  and  granules 
are  formed,  as  Prof.  Kolliker  describes, 
by  the  aggregation  of  blood- globules  and 
their  inclusion  in  cells,  wherein  thej 
become  disintegrated,  yet  I  think  it 
probable  enough  that  individual  blood- 
globules  may  stagnate  in  the  jiaren- 
chyma,  and  there  undei-go  a  chemical 
change,  by  which  yellow  granules  may 
be  produced.  Tliis  would  accord  )uuch 
better  with  the  diffused  condition  of  the 
yellow  matter  which  is  so  common,  and 
would  also  find  an  analogical  confirma- 
tion in  the  production  of  yellow  gi-anules 
very  similar  to  the  splenic  in  blood 
which  has  stagnated  in  the  vessels,  or 
been  effused  in  living  parts.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  most  fully  examined  by 
Virchow,  and  I  have  myself  seen  the 
change  which  he  describes  in  blood 
stagnating  in  its  vessels.  This  was  in 
the  long  vessels  running  between  the 
tubes  of  the  medullary  cones  in  a  dis- 
eased kidney  :  on  adding  liquor  potassse, 
the  blood  in  them  gradually  disappeared, 
leaving  unaffected  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of 
distinct  yellow  granules.  These  gra- 
nules were  certainly  not  inclosed  in  cells. 
But  though  I  could  iu  this  way  explain 
the  origin  of  the  diffused  yellow  granules 
which  are  not  above  s-to-ooo^^^  ^"''^^ 
in  diameter,  yet  I  cannot  thus  account 
for  tlui  production  of  the  larger,  deep- 
coloured  yellow  corpuscles,  which  are 
very  numerous  iu  many  spleens,  and 
more  constant,  I  think,  than  the  diffused 
matter.  These  are  oval,  ovoid,  or  sphe- 
rical in  shape,  from  TriAr^th  to  -soVnt'i  '"• 
in  diameter,  bounded  by  a  strongly- 
marked  envelope,  and  filled  by  a  deep 
yellow  fluid,  with  scarce  any  trace  of 
gi-anular  matter.    It  seema  difficult  to 
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believe  that  these  are  produceil  by  the 
fusion,  as  it  were  conceutnition,  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  several  blood-glo- 
bulos  togellier,  ami  they  cannot  cer- 
tainly result  from  altei-ations  of  single 
ones.  Sometimes  they  ilo  ])rcsent  some 
traces  of  being  formed  by  tlie  fusion  of 
two  or  more  corpuscles  together,  but 
quite  as  often  they  do  not,  and  their 
uiargiu  appears  quite  even.  Even  if 
compounded  of  smaller  corpuscles,  it  is 
cuite  possible  that  these  may  have  been 
originally  similar  yellow  ones,  and  not 
blood-globules. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
ne  that  there  is  not  yet  sutncieut  micro- 
scopic evidence  that  the  yellow  matter 
occurring  in  the  si)leen  is  solely  derived 
from  altered  blood-globules,  and  still 
less  that  the  decomposing  changes  of 
the  blood- globules  ordinarily  take  place 
in  the  way  described  by  Prof  KoUiker. 

Some  of  my  own  observations  as  to 
the  sti'ucture  of  the  spleen  may  find  a 
place  here, — not  that  I  have  anything 
novel  to  communicate,  but  would  wish 
to  contribute  what  I  may,  in  the  way  of 
confirmation,  to  the  solidity  of  the  geue- 
ral  labric  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
it.  Prof.  KoUiker's  account  of  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
appears  to  me  exactly  correct.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  true  homo- 
geneous membrane  enclosing  them  com- 
parable to  the  limitary  membrane  of 
yglands,  but  only  a  smooth  expanse 
formed  of  the  white  and  yellow  elements 
of  areolar  tissue,  distincly  continuous 
with  that  which  pervades  the  paren- 
chyma. It  is,  in  fact,  as  Prof.  Kolliker 
has  said,  simply  "a  modified  portion  of 
the  vascular  sheath."  I  am  quite  of 
Prof  Kdlliker's  opinion,  that  the  Mal- 
pighian  coriiuscles  have  no  connection 
with  the  lymphatics :  I  regard  them  as 
corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  thy- 
mus gland, — like  it,  consisting  of  mere 
masses  of  the  simplest  organised  ]mr- 
ticles,  nuclei,  or  the  first  rudiments  of 
their  further  development,  and,  like  it, 
becoming  distended  with  their  contents 
after  the  reception  into  the  system  of 
abundant  ingesta.* 


*  After  I  had  written  this  sentence,  1  referred 
to  the  well-known  "  Essay  on  the  Thymus 
Gland,"  by  Prof.  Simon.  At  p.  99  he  expresses 
a  similar  opinion  in  his  wonted  copious  and 
elegant  lang'ua^e,  wnth  its  rich  store  of  perspi- 
cuous, far-seeing,  and  most  instructive  ideas. 
In  reading  his  works, one  almost  feeU  compelled 
•'  <a/u  jurare  in  verba  magistri." 


Vessels  one  or  two  removes  from  the 
capillary  size  spread  out  over  their  sur- 
face, but  r  have  not  been  able  to  fl'nd 
any  true  capillary  plexus  suiTounding 
them.  This,  however,  is  certain, — that 
vessels  do  not  permeate  their  substance  : 
injected  material  forms  a  complete  layer 
around  them,  but  leaves  their  inteiior 
quite  uncoloured.  I  have  several  times 
observed  the  yellow  matter  collected  in 
especial  quantity  all  round  the  Mal- 
jiigliian  corpuscles:  I  have  seen  it  in 
this  situation  i)resenting  large  groups 
and  corpuscles,  while  the  parenchyma 
elsewhere  was  lull  of  mere  diffused  yel- 
low gi-anules.  This  indicates,  I  conceive, 
a  more  active  nutrition  proceeding  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  bodies. 

Whether  a  true  capillary  plexus  per"- 
vades  the  red  pulp  seems  to  me  veiy 
doubtful.  I  strongly  incline  to  th& 
belief  that  no  such  exists.  In  examining 
arterial  branches  dissected  out  and 
washed,  I  have  seen  small  vessels  of 
capillary  structure  proceeding  from 
them  :  but  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  injected  specimens  has  never 
shown  me  anything  lite  the  capillary 
]ilexus  that  exists  in  other  organs.  I 
tiiink  it  most  probable  that  the  arteries 
terminate  in  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  commencements  of  capillaries,  but 
that  these  are  soon  lost,  or  rather  form 
slioit  channels  without  membranous 
walls  amid  thepulj),  from  which  again 
the  large  vein-spaces  quickly  take  their 
origin.  These  vein-spaces,  like  ordinary 
veins,  enlarge  as  they  proceed,  and  pre- 
sent in  no  part  of  their  course  anything 
like  dilatations  or  cells.  On  this  point 
Prof  KoUiker's  description  is  most  exacts 

In  the  red  pulp  of  the  spleen  in  th& 
sheep  I  have  seen  very  perfectlj'  the 
organic  muscular  fibres  desci'ibed  by 
Kolliker;  these  constituted  flat,  broadish 
fibres  or  bands,  about  ^^Vo^'i  iii-  wide, 
consisting  of  a  pale,  scarcely  mottled 
substance,  bearing  elongated  nuclei  at 
inteiwals.  These  bands  circumscribe 
irregular  spaces,  which  are  filled  with 
the  nuclei  of  the  pulp,  and  with  a  rather 
dense  net-work  of  imperfectly  developed 
fibres.  These  seem  to  resemble  the 
nucleus  fibres  of  Henle,  and  are  often 
connected  with  nuclei  from  which  they 
are  developed.  I  believe  their  number 
varies  much  in  different  conditions  of 
tiie  spleen,  and  that  they  are  concerned 
in  producing  an  unnaturally  firm  stato 
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of  the  organ  which  is  occasionally  met 
with. 

In  tlie  red  pulp  of  guinea-pigs'  spleens 
I  have  found  some  peculiar  corpuscles 
which  I  have  not  seen  described  by  any 
author.  These  are  vesicles  about  ^-sVoth 
in.  in  diameter,  exhibiting  bright,  glis- 
tening contents,  enclosed  in  a  strong 
envelope :  they  occur  partly  free,  partly 
enclosed  in  a  strong  envelope,  together 
with  a  distinct  nucleus.  In  some  few 
of  the  glistening  vesicles  I  observed  a 
reddish-coloured  corpuscle,  having  some 
resemblance  to  a  blood-globule ;  but  this 
was  rare,  and  constituted,  moreover,  the 
only  apparent  instance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  blood-globules  in  the  spleen 
that  I  have  ever  noticed. 

•I  can  hardly  agree  with  Prof  KoUiker, 
*'  that  a  continuous  process  of  cell- 
gi-owth  obtains  in  tlie  spleen  (he  is 
speaking  of  the  red  pulp)  by  which  new 
cells  are  formed  around  nuclei,  and  old 
ones  disappear."  To  me  it  appears  that 
the  most  normal  condition  of  the  pulp 
or  parenchyma  is,  that  the  nuclei  exist 
simply  as  such,  mingled  with  a  mere 
trace  of  amorphous  and  granular  or  oily 
matter.  Very  often,  however,  the  nuclei 
present  some  feeble  attempts  at  cell- 
development;  either  they  enlarge  and 
expand  into  granular  globules,  losing 
entirely  their  nucleolar  spots,  or  a  slight 
film  of  granulous  matter  collects  round 
them  ;  or  they  may  grow  into  a  celloid 
particle,  or  even  into  a  complete  cell 
with  envelope.  This  last  step  is  the 
most  rare. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  nuclei  of  the  pulp  are 
red:  in  which  resjiect  they  certainly 
differ  from  other  nuclei,  and  notably 
fi'om  the  colourless  ones  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles.  It  is  possible  this 
colour  may  depend  on  their  extremely 
close  relation  to  the  blood-globuleS, 
whose  colouring  matter  may  be  con- 
ceived to  exnde  sufficiently  to  impart  to 
the  adjacent  corpuscles  a  red  tint. 
Either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  the 
nuclei  of  the  pulp  must  have  this  pecu- 
liar tint  as  part  of  their  normal  consti- 
tution. On  either  supposition,  there 
seems  a  possibility  of  the  yellow  matter 
being  derived  in  another  way  than  from 
disintegrating  blood-globules — viz., from 
the  destruction  of  the  nuclei  themselves. 

1,  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park, 
Nov.  19. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

■  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1851. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  has  recently  issued  a  Draft 
Supplemental  Chartep.,  embracing 
new  rules  respecting — 1.  The  election 
of  members  to  the  Fellowship  without 
examination ;  2.  The  admission  ad 
eundem,  with  out  exam  ination ,  of  Fellows, 
iNIembers,  or  Licentiates  of  the  Colleges 
of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
and  of  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow ;  3.  The 
election  of  Fellows  to  the  Council ;  4. 
The  retirement  of  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners ;  5.  The  constitu- 
tion of  a  special  Board  of  Examiners 
in  Midwifery. 

These  are  the  five  points  of  the  new 
Charter.  They  have  obviously  been 
framed  with  the  spirit  and  in  the  inten- 
tion of  meeting  the  wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  profession  on  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  medical  reform.  We 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  rej^rint 
the  whole  of  the  Charter:  we  shall 
confine  our  extracts  to  those  parts  of  it 
which  refer  immediately  to  the  altera- 
tions above-mentioned : — 

Election  of  Members  to  the  Fellowship 
without  Examination. 

"That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council 
of  the  said  College  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter,  by  diploma  or  diplomas  under 
the  seal  of  the  said  College,  in  such  foi-m 
as  the  said  Council  may  think  fit  aud 
direct,  and  without  any  previous  examina- 
tion, to  appoint  any  person  or  persons  who 
at  the  date  of  our  said  letters  patent  was 
or  were  a  member  or  members  of  the  said 
College  of  fifteen  years'  standing  ;  and  also 
an>'  person  or  persons  who,  being  at  the 
dale  of  our  said  letters  patent  a  member  or 
members  of  the  said  College  of  less  than 
fifteen  years'  standing,  shall  have  attained 
at  the  time  of  such  appointment  the  stand- 
ing of  fifteen  years,  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Fellows 
of  the  said  College,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned  and  directed.' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  mem- 


bcr  of  the  College  of  fijteen  years' 
standing  may  claim  admission  to  tlie 
i'ellowsliip,  provided  ho  was  a  member 
at  the  date  of  the  Charter  in  1843. 
Those  who  have  become  members 
since  1843  will  have  no  claim  to  ad- 
mission without  examination. 

It  is  contended  by  some,  that  fifteen 
years'  membership  siiould  at  all  times 
give  a  member  a  right  to  the  Fellowship, 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  member  at 
the  issuing  of  the  Charter  in  1813.  But 
the  obvious  objection  to  tliis  is,  that  no 
one  would  think  of  procuring,  by  a  pro 
tracted  course  of  study  and  severe  exa- 
mination, that  to  which,  by  simply 
waiting  fifteen  years,  ho  would  have  a 
claim  de  jure.  The  proposition,  there- 
fore, simply  embraces  the  annihilation 
of  the  Fellowship  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
and  puts  an  entire  stop  to  the  creation 
of  a  more  educated  class  of  men. 

But  a  claim  of  Fellowship  de  jure  is 
in  itself  a  novelty.  We  believe  it  to  be 
witheut  precedent  in  any  College  or 
University  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  where  there  are  two  cTtisses  of  fel- 
low^s  and  members,  the  members  be- 
come fellows  by  mere  lapse  of  time. 

The  election  of  members  to  the  Fel- 
lowship is  to  be  by  vote  or  ballot  of  the 
Council,  to  be  decided  by  a  majority. 
The  candidate  must  produce  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  six  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege, of  his  moral  character  and  profes- 
sional attainments  ;  and  it  must 
further  state  *'  that  he  does  not  sell  or 
supply  drugs  or  medicines,  otherwise 
than  in  the  due  exercise  or  practice  of 
his  profession  as  an  apothecary."  A 
declaration  to  the  like  efl'ect,  signed  by 
himself,  must  also  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  Couucd  have  by  this  clause 
solved  the  "  General-Practitioner  ques- 
tion," and  have  drawn  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  those  w'ho  trade  in 
drugs  and  tliosc  who  merely  use  them 
n  the  treatment  of  their  patients. 
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Meml)ers  who  have  become  such 
since  IS  13  may,  however,  be  nominated 
to  the  Fellowship  by  the  Council,  pro- 
vided at  the  time  of  admission  they  are 
members  of  not  less  than  twenty  years' 
standing.  Tlio  conditions  and  regula- 
tions for  such  admission  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Council.  The  annual 
aduussious  under  this  clause  are  limited 
to  two  persons.  Wo  presume  that  the 
object  of  this  limitation  is  to  prevent 
the  fellowship  from  being  swamped  by 
members,  and  to  discourage  any  idea 
that  it  can  be  easily  procured  without 
examination.  Considering,  however, 
that  there  are  many  members  who  have 
become  such  since  1843,  and  who  have, 
from  conscientious  or  other  motives, 
abstained  from  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  while  the  question  of 
their  rights  was  still  pending,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  words  "  any  two  per- 
sons," "  any  number  of  pei-sons  not 
exceeding  ten  annually."  This  annual 
nomination  might  then  be  limited  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  already 
entered  the  profession  and  were  stu- 
dents at  the  date  of  the  Charter  in  1845, 
or  became  students  between  1843  and 
1851.  The  Council  have  too  much 
limited  their  power  by  fixing  two  ad- 
missions annually  as  a  maximum. 

Every  member  thus  elected  or 
nominated  to  the  Fellowship  without 
examination,  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
fee  of  ten  guineas.  We  have  already 
recorded  our  opinion  on  this  matter, 
and  need  not  now  revert  to  it.  In  justi- 
fication of  the  claims  of  a  fee,  it  may  be 
remarked  tliat  there  are  few  societies 
of  which  the  fellowship  is  worth  having, 
in  which  the  honour  must  not  be  paid 
for;  and  the  F  R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
and  F.Z.S.,  would  be  glad  to  be  let  off 
as  easily  as  the  F.K.C.S.  by  tlie  pay- 
ment in  one  sum  of  ten  guineas,  instead 
of  a  heavy  admission  fee  and   an  au- 
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nual  contribution  of  from  two  to  four 
guineas. 

The  admission   of  Members  of  other 

British  Colleges  ad  eundem. 
"That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council 
of  the  College,  by  diploma  under  the  seal 
of  the  College,  to  admit  without  examina- 
tion to  the  Membership  or  Fellowship  of 
the  said  College,  on  such  conditions,  and 
on  the  payment  of  such  respective  fees  as 
the  Council  of  the  College  shall  by  bye- 
law  determine,  the  fellows,  members  and 
licentiates  respectively  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Faculty  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  provided  such  fellows,  members, 
and  licentiates  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  their 
application  for  admission,  in  the  bond  fide 
practice  of  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  in 
England  or  Wales,  and  shall  have  obtamed 
their  respective  diplomas  or  licenses  after 
examination,  and  such  persons  so  admitted 
to  such  membership  or  fellowship,  shall 
take  rank  amongst  the  members  or  fellows 
of  the  said  College,  according  to  the  date  of 
such  last-mentioned  diplomas  or  licences." 

This  is  a  veiy  liberal  concession, 
which  we  hope  will  be  immediately 
reciprocated  by  the  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh Coileges.  It  is  the  first  step  to  a 
single  qualification  throughout  the  em- 
pire. The  fee  to  be  paid  for  the  admis- 
sion ad  eundem  is  not  stated.  It  is  to 
be  fi.ted  by  the  Council. 

Election  of  Fellows  to  the  Council. 

The  election  to  a  seat  in  the  council 
is  limited  to  Fellows  of  fourteen  years' 
standing,  provided,  at  the  tiine  of  elec- 
tion, the  candidate  be  in  bonaf.de  prac- 
tice as  a  surgeon,  and  that  he  be  not 
practising  as  an  apothecary.  All  other 
restrictions  respecting  practice  and 
residence  contained  in  the  former 
charter  are  abolished.  If,  after  election, 
a  member  of  Council  cease  to  practise 
bondfde  as  a  surgeon,  or  if  he  shall 
practise  as  an  apothecary,  he  w  ill  forfeit 
his  rights  and  privileges,  and  his  seat 
•will  be  declared  vacant. 

We  must  reserve  our  further  remarks 
on  this  Charter  for  another  occasion. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  obsei-ve  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  in  various 
directions  to  elevate  the  status  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, by  raising  the  amount  of  quali- 
fication required  for  admission  to  de- 
grees or  licenses.  Not  long  ago  we 
had  occasion  to  record  the  highly  favour- 
able results  of  ilie  experiment  tried  by 
the  London  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
with  a  Tiew  to  promote  an  improved 
preliminary  education.  We  have  now 
to  bring  before  our  readers  an  admirable 
project  adopted  by  the  heads  of  the 
University  of  Dublin — namely,  of  con- 
ferring a  Diploma  in  Surgery;  of  which 
an  important  feature  is,  that  the  can- 
didates must  undergo  a  certain  amount 
of  preliminary  study  in  Arts.  .  The 
minimum  of  study  in  Arts,  required  for 
this  diploma,  is  one  year  at  Trinity 
College.  This  may  appear  small :  but 
it  is  necessai-y  to  e.xplain,  that  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  as  an  under-graduate,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  enter  College,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  candidates  shall  pass 
an  examination  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics.  Jfter  this  they  will  have 
to  go  through  the  prescribed  course  of 
education  in  Arts,  of  which  we  ax-e  glad 
to  see  that  Logic  and  Mechanics  form 
a  part. 

The  following  paper,  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  the  University  au- 
thorities, will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
requirements  for  the  new  Diploma.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  heads  of  the 
medical  departments  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance,  have  given  their  high 
sanction  to  the  plan.  Why  have  not 
the  Colleges  of  Sui-geons  done  so  like- 
wise ? 

L-yn^ERSTTY  OF  DUBLEV. 

Diploma  in  Surgery. 

Resolved    by    the   Provost    and    Senior 
Fellows  ; — 
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That  a  Diploma  in  Surgery  be  given  to 
atich  Students  an  arc  matriciJated  in  Medi- 
cine, and  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
iu  Arts,  on  the  followinsf  conditions  : 

1.  To  complete  one  year  in  Arts,  it  sliall 
be  necessary  to  have  answered  at  least  one 
Examination,  subsequent  to  the  .lunicr 
Freslmian  Year ;  or  to  have  completed  the 
Junior  Freshman  year  only,  by  passing  the 
Michaelmas  Examination  of  that  year,  and 
keeping  one  previous  Term,  either  by 
Lectures  or  by  Examination. 

2.  Students  vfho  have  not  passed  an 
Examination  in  the  Senior  Freshman  year 
will  be  required  to  attend  one  Course  of 
Lectures  in  Logic. 

Students  who  liave  not  passed  the  Junior 
Sophister  year  cf  tlie  Undergraduate  Course 
wiU  be  required  to  attend  one  course  of 
Lectures  on  Mechanics,  with  the  Assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Students  so  qualified  will  be  admitted 
to  Examination  for  the  Diploma  in  Sur- 
gery, as  soon  as  they  shall  have  completed 
the  prescribed  Curriculum. 

4.  This  Curriculum,  shall  extend  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  shall  comprise 
attendance  upon  the  following  courses  of 
Lectures  in  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland  : 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  tlu'ee  Courses  ; 
Demonstrations  and  Dissections,  three 
Courses  ;  Theor\^  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
three  Courses  ;  Practice  of  Medicine,  one 
Course ;  Chemistry,  one  Course ;  Materia 
Medica,  one  Course  ;  Midwifery,  one 
Course  ;  Practical  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Medical  Jiu*isprudence,  one  Course  each, 
of  three  months'  duration. 

[Four  of  the  above-named  Courses,  to- 
gether with  one  Course  of  Demouetrations 
and  Dissections,  may  be  attended  in  any 
School  of  Medicine  recognised  by  the 
Board.] 

Also  attendance  for  three  Sessions,  each 
of  nine  months'  duration,  on  Hospital 
practice,  together  with  attendance  on  Clini- 
cal Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery  : 

1.  Richmond,  Whitworth,  and  Hard- 
wicke  Hospitals. 

2.  Steevens'  Hospital. 

3.  Meath  Hospital. 

4.  Jervis  Street  Infirmary. 

5.  City  of  Dublin  Hospital. 

6.  Mercer's  Hospital. 

7.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

Of  the  Courses  of  Lectures  which  are  of 
six  montlis'  duration,  not  more  than  three 
can  be  attended  during  any  one  Session. 

5.  Candidates  for  tlie  Diploma  who  have 
complied  with  tlie  foregoing  Regulations 
must  pass  an  Examination  before  a  Court 
of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic,  the  Professors  of  Ana- 
tomy, Surgery,  Chemistry,  Midwifery,  and 
Botany. 


The  Examination  of  each  Candidate  vrill 
be  divided  into  two  ports,  one  of  wliioh 
shall  be  devoted  to  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, Surgical  Anatomy,  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  and  Operative  Surgery ; 
and  the  other  to  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Midwifery,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Toxicology. 

6.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  must 
submit  their  Certificates  and  Testimonials 
of  qualification  to  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic  and  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery, 
who  shall  sign  the  Chart  necessary  to  be 
laid  beibre  the  Senior  Lecturer  and  Re- 
gistrar, previous  to  the  issuing  of  tho 
Liceat  ad  Examinandum  to  the  Professors. 

November,  1851. 

Wc  are  glad  to  perceive  that  among 
tho  Courses  specially  recommended  to 
students  who  intend  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  Public  Service  is  one  on 
Military  SuRGERy. 


i&ebtctos. 


On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Soften- 
ing of  the  Bruin.  By  Richard  Row- 
land, M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  137. 
London:  Highley.     1851. 

Cases  of  Softening  f  Ramollissement )  of 
the  Brain ;  with  General  Observa- 
tions, including  a  few  upon  Fatty  De- 
generation, in  its  Relation  both  to  that 
Disease  and  Apoplexy.  By  William 
Frederick  Barlow,  M.R.C.S.,  Resi- 
dent Medical  OfBcer  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  Pamphlet.  8vo. 
pp.21.  London:  printed  by  Wilson 
and  Ogilvy.     18.51. 

The  two  works  which  are  here  brought 
together  present  a  very  complete  histoiy 
of  a  most  obscure  cerebral  disease, — 
one  in  which  the  great  desideratum  is 
an  improvemont  in  its  diagnosis.  There 
are  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease  in 
which  the  diagnosis  is  easy  and  almost 
self-evident,  but  in  which  the  pathology 
remains  obscure  :  such  are  the  convul- 
sive diseases.  With  softening,  the  case 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reversed.  The 
microscopical  researches  of  Mr.  Paget, 
Dr.  Quain,  and  of  ilie  author  of  the 
second  work  now  under  notice,  have 
thrown   great  light  upon   the  morbid 
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changes  upon  which  the  symptoms  have 
depended,  and  have  shown,  by  post- 
mortem investigation,  that  tlie  disease 
is  in  uuinerous  instances  another  form 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  It  has.  however,  remained  a 
melancholy  fact,  that  the  satisfaction  of 
this  knowledge  has  only  been  revealed 
after  life  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
malady:  the  diagnosis  had  remained  as 
obscui-e  as  ever.  Any  aid  to  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point  must  tlierefore 
be  regarded  as  being  in  the  highest 
degree  important.  Mr.  Barlow  has 
rendered  this  great  service  to  practical 
medicine  in  his  papers  published  in  onr 
journal  some  months  ago.  We  quote 
the  following  from  page  14  of  the  re- 
print of  those  papers  : — 

"  If  apoplexy  shall  be  proved,  as  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be,  an  extremely  common  conse- 
quence of  fatty  degeneration,  any  clue  to 
the  probable  progression  of  the  latter  in  the 
cerebral  vessels  will  be  plainly  of  value. 
And  may  we  not  find  it  in  the  arcns  senilis, 
which  Mr.  Canton  has  proved  to  be  one 
form  of  such  degeneration,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  other  forms  of  it  ?" 

Mr.  Barlow  mentions  several  cases  in 
which  this  point  has  been  found  of 
practical  diagnostic  value.  Dr.  Row- 
land has  also  subsequently  referred  to 
the  same  circumstance  (p.  92,  op.  cit.), 
but  is  apparently  unaware  that  it  had 
previously  been  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Barlow. 

The  inflammatory  form  of  softening 
is  fully  treated  by"  Dr.  Rowland,  who 
has  collected  all  the  opinions  of  the  best 
writers  ui)ou  softening  of  the  brain,  and 
whose  work  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  containing  the  bibliography  of 
this  form  of  disease. 

Mr.  Barlow's  papers  have  a  more 
original  character,  as  they  consist  of 
cases  with  practical  commentaries,  af- 
fording most  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  omitting,  also,  a  very  fair 
sketch  of  its  literature. 

Both  works  will  form  important  addi- 
tions to  the  library  of  the  pathologist. 

On  Nervous  Affections  connected  with 
Dyspepsia.  ByWiLT.i.^M  Bavks,]\I.D. 
8vo.  pp.  .'58.  London:  Gilpin.  1851. 
Such  a  prefatory  sentence  as  the  fol- 
lowing leaves  us  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  make  of  the  object  of  this 
book. 


"In  laying  the  following  pages  before 
the  public,  I  feel  that  some  apology  is 
necessary  for  intruding  upon  their  notice  a 
subject  which  has  been  so  ably  and  so  fre- 
quently treated  upon  by  men  of  no  ordi- 
nary talent,  from  the  age  of  Abemethy 
down  to  the  present  time." 

The  book  is  certainly  the  perfect  echo 
of  this  passage ;  there  is  not  one  new 
idea  in  it  that  we  can  discover.  We  are 
therefore  as  much  at  a  loss  after  as 
before  its  perusal  to  find  a  reason  for  its 
publication.  We  cannot  allow  that  ihe 
necessity  which  the  author  states  that 
he  has  frequently  felt  of  writing  down 
his  dietetic  and  hygienic  instructions  to 
his  patients,  constitutes  at  all  a  valid 
plea  for  rushing  into  print  \vith  such  a 
total  want  of  oritfinal  matter. 


^UvoccrtiugS  of  Societies. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

Dh.  p.  M.  Latham,  President,  in  thb 
Chaie. 

November  18, 1851. 


FouE  members  were  elected,  and  nine  can- 
didates for  membership  were  proposed. 

Report  on  Tuberculous  {?)  Deposit  in  ihe 
Uterus  and  Fallopian  Tubes. 
Dr.  West,  on  being  called  on  by  the 
President,  said,  that  at  the  last  meeting  he 
had  made  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  matter  in  the 
uterus  which  had  been  shown  by  Dr.  Bris- 
towe,  partly  because  we  are  so  very  much 
in  the  dark  still  with  reference  to  disease 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterine 
cavity,  partly  because  some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  nature  of  supposed  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  the  uterus,  not  merely  by  a 
general  discrepancy  of  opinions  concerning 
it,  but  also  by  some  remarks  by  M.  Robin, 
in  the  Archives  Generates  (for  August, 
18-48,  p.  406),  wliere  he  speaks  of  having 
found  the  peculiar  appearances  supposed  to 
be  due  to  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  os 
uteri,  really  produced  by  an  enormous  ao- 
cunmlation  of  epitheUuni  cells.  He  had 
further  stated,  that  in  undertaking  to  report 
on  the  case,  he  should  avail  hinisolf  of  the 
assistance  of  some  gentleman  possessed  of 
that  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope to  which  he  himself  could  not  pre- 
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tend ;  Dr.  Brinton  Lad,  therefore,  kindly 
examined  tlieninttcr,  mid,  wliilst  lie  referred 
to  that  gentlemim  for  an  exact  description 
of  tlie  appearances  presented,  he  stated 
generally  tlmt  they  certainly  were  not  such 
as  one  ordinarily  observes  in  txibercnlous 
matter. 

Dr.  Brintox  then  added  tliat,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  West,  he  had  examined 
the  caseous-looking  substance  occupying 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes.  lie  found 
it  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  epithehal 
cells  with  inter-cellular  substance  in  a 
moderate  quantity.  The  cells  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  cytoblast  form,  from 
a  2  to  a  •!■  or  5-lOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  : 
thoy  were  shrunken  and  wrinkled  by  the 
action  of  the  alcohol  in  which  the  prepara- 
tioTi  had  been  immersed.  The  intercellular 
material  was  gelatinous  and  clear,  and  was, 
doubtless,  also  exaggerated  in  quantity  from 
the  same  cause.  These  appearances  were 
very  similar  to  those  usually  seen  in  the 
intlannnatoiT  exudation  of  a  mucous  sur- 
face. A  glairy  mucus  occupying  the  os 
tincfc  had  also  the  same  microscopic  struc- 
ture, but  the  cells  were  larger  and  more 
distinct ;  being  apparently  more  recent. 
The  tumours  on  the  peritoneal  surface, 
which  had  also  been  examined  by  Dr.  West 
and  himself,  exliibited  a  structiu-e  which 
was  very  unlike  the  small  amount  of  organi- 
sation usually  found  in  tubercle.  They 
were  distinctly  fibrous,  both  to  the  naked 
eye  and  to  the  microscope.  Their  texture 
was  tough  and  semi-cartilaginous ;  their 
fibres  long,  irregular,  and  brancliing.  Very 
few  ceU-forms  could  be  seen  in  and  among 
them,  and  granular  matter  was  also  but 
sparingly  present. 

Dr.  Bait  asked  Dr.  Brinton  what  were 
the  grounds  on  which  he  declared  the 
deposit  not  to  be  tuberculous. 

Dr.  Beinton  considered  that  the  matter 
in  the  preparation  was  not  tuberculous, 
because  it  consisted  principally  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  epithehal  scales,  and  had  a  more 
fully  organised  struetui-e  than  tubercle. 

Mr.  Adams  inquired  if  any  of  the  mem- 
bers had  seen  this  diseased  condition  of 
the  uterus  unaccompanied  by  a  tubercu- 
lous state  of  the  peritoneum  or  of  the  lungs. 
Mr.  Pbescott  Hewett  had  been  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  young 
girl  in  whom  both  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
the  ovaries,  together  with  tlie  liver  and 
the  lungs,  were  affected  with  tuberculous 
disease.  He  had  seen  three  or  four  such 
cases  at  St.  George's. 

IMr.  Adams  had  met  with  several  such 
cases,  but  had  never  seen  any  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  similar  disease  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  or  peritoneum.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  scrofulous  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
and  added,  that  he  had  always  hitherto 


reearded  the  deposit  as  being  of  the  nature 
of  tubercle. 

Dr.  Baia-  thought  that  the  presence  of 
the  epithelial  scales,  observed  under  the 
microscojie,  did  not  show  that  tliere  was 
no  tuberculous  matter,  in  cxaiiiiiiiugsomo 
intestines  lately,  he  had  found  much  fibrous 
matter  mixed  uj)  with  epithelial  scales, 
and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  in  a  case  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
membrane  it  was  possible  the  epithelial 
scales  might  be  thrown  off  into  the  scrofu- 
lous matter.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
cytoblasts  spoken  of  might  not  partake  of 
the  tuberculous  character. 

Dr.  Beistovte  read  thefollowing  report  on 
Dr.  Bence  Jones'    Case   of  Cysts    in    the 

Kidneys, 
presented  at  the  preceding  meeting.  "  As 
might  have  been  expected,  microscopical  ,■■ 
examination  displayed  a  considerable  num-  « ' 
her  of  minute  cysts.  They  were  not  uni- 
formly scattered;  so  that  while  some 
sections  contained  none,  others  were  thickly 
studded  with  them.  They  (that  is,  those 
that  were  more  particularly  microscopic 
objects)  were  of  nearly  uniform  size,  some 
being  as  large  as  Malpighian  bodies,  but  the  • 
majority  somewhat,  though  not  much,  >/ 
smaller.  They  had  a  peculiar  pellucid  ap- 
pearance, were  round  or  oval  in  outline, 
admitted  of  somewhat  easy  isolation  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  were  elastic,  so  that 
they  immediately  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  pressure,  and  even  when  injured  by  the 
needle,  retained,  for  the  most  part,  their 
original  form.  On  examination  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  object-glass,  they  were 
seen  to  present  a  somewhat  obscure  concen- 
tric marking,  which  was  certainly  in  some 
cases,  and  probably  in  all,  due  to  a  lami-  / 
nated  arrangement  of  the  walls,  which  were  ^ 
usually  very  thick,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cyst.  The  walls  of  the  cysts  were 
somewhat  gi-anular,  in  addition  to  being 
laminated  ;  and  their  contents  were  chiefly 
made  up  of  molecules  and  granules  of  oily 
matter  ;  in  a  few  cases  they  were  dense  and 
dark,  and  had  an  orange  tint.  Acetic  acid 
caused  a  slight  degree  of  expansion  and 
transparency  in  them,  but  no  other  change. 
Though  the  cysts  somewhat  resembled  Mal- 
pighian bodies,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
easily  distinguishable.  They  were  smaller, 
more  uniformly  transparent,  either  when 
seen  on  the  face  of  a  section  or  at  its  margin ; 
and,  whether  at  the  margin  or  isolated,  they 
retained  their  natural  form  and  apjiearance  ; 
whereas  a  Malpighian  body  in  the  above 
situations  almost  invariablj'  becomes  free 
of  its  capsule,  which  is  either  entirely  lost 
or  remains  loosely  attached  to  it  as  a  thin, 
almost  structureless  membrane ;  and,  again, 
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the  capsules  of  the  cysts  were  thick  and 
laminated,  and  tlieir  contents  presented  no 
appearance  of  a  Malpighian  tuft ;   so  that, 
taking  all  tliose  facts  into  consideration,  it 
is  quite  certain  they  were  not  Malpighian 
bodies, — at  least,  not  healthy  ones.      How 
cysts  in  the  kidney  arise,  I  am  unprepared 
to  say.     Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  I 
have  examined,  have  I  been  able  to  verify  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  George  Jolmson,  that  they 
arise  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi.     I  have  never 
y^     seen  a  cyst  continuous  with  a  tube  ;  and  I 
imagine  that  that  must  be  seen  before  this 
view  can  be  considered  proved.      Neither 
did  I  see  here,  as  I  have  done  in  others, 
any  appearance  which  would  warrant  me 
in  believing  that  they  were  fresh  formations 
arising  from  cytoblasts,  as  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Paget,   and  others  ;  there  was 
not  that  variety  in  size  and  appearance  which 
would  be  expected  in  cysts  havmg  such  an 
origin ;  and,  lest  I  have  conveyed  the  im- 
pression   (in    my    anxiety    to    distinguish 
between    them   and   the    Malpigliian    cor- 
puscles) that  I  lean  to  the  belief,  that,  in 
the  kidney  imder  consideration,  they  arose 
in  those  bodies,  I  may  say,  that  that  idea 
has  nothing  in  its  favour  beyond  tlie  uni- 
formity in  size  of  the  smallest  cysts,  tlie 
occasional  difficulty   of  distinguishing  one 
from  another,  and  their  (I  believe)  uniform 
origin   in   the   cortical   substance.      With 
respect  to  the  larger  cysts,  I  may  remark 
that  their  walls  presented  a  faintly-granular 
and  fibrous  appearance ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  distinguisli    any   epithelial   lining,  and 
the  only  microscopic  characteristic  of  their 
contentis  was  an  appearance  of  molecular 
matter,   in   many    places   aggregated  into 
masses.      The  other  parts  of  the  kidney, 
Malpighian     bodies,    and     tubules,    were 
healthy,  so  far  as  I  could  discover.      One 
could  hardly  expect  that    so    many    cysts 
should  arise  in  a  healthy  kidney  ;  but,  if  it 
were  diseased,  the  diffei-ences   between  it 
and  a  healthy  gland  were  not  sufiiciently 
well  marked  for  me  to  distinguish  them." 

Dr.  Bence  Joxes  exhibited,  throiigh  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Bcith, 

Two  Kidneys  containing  Serous  Cysts, 
from  a  fine,  hale,  hearty  Greenwich  pen- 
sioner, 93  years  old,  who  died  of  pneumonia 
after  a  few  days'  illness.  The  organs  of  the 
body  were  healthy.  The  prostate  gland 
Was  somewhat  smaller  than  natural.  He 
had  no  symptoms  of  kidney  aflection,  but 
the  condition  of  the  urine  was  not  observed. 
He  had  gonorrhcea  eigliteen  months  before 
his  death.  On  the  surface  of  the  left 
kidney  there  was  a  large  cyst,  which  con- 
tained one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  yellow 
clear  fluid.  On  examination  with  the  mi- 
croscope, some  cells  like  mucus  globules, 
but  larger,  full  of  granular  matter,  rarely 


nucleated,  were  seen.  The  fluid  was  slightly 
alkaline  from  volatile  or  fixed  alkah  ;  specfic 
gravity,  1012-14  ;  contamod  a  trace  of 
carbonates ;  with  ammonia  gave  a  slight 
crystalhne  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia.  Contained  very  little, 
if  any,  alkaline  phosphate,  very  little  sul- 
pliate,  much  albumen.  From  about  six 
drachms  of  the  fluid,  no  positive  proof  of 
the  presence  of  urea '  could  be  obtained. 
Two  drachms  of  the  fluid  did  not  give  even 
microscopic  evidence  of  uric  acid.  1000 
graii\s  of  fluid  contained  971  of  water,  and 
29  of  sohd  residue,  wliieli  was  chiefly  albu- 
men. 

Dr.  Brinton  inquired  of  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  what  he  tliought  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  whether  it 
might  not  arise  from  the  decomposition  of 
urea  ? 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  replied,  most  probably, 
but  not  certainly.  The  quantity  was  so 
small  as  not  to  alter  his  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  fluid :  the  alkalescence  was  so  slight, 
that  tlie  phosphate  of  ammonia  was  not 
precipitated  until  ammonia  had  been  added. 

Dr.  Brinton  and  Dr.  Bristowe  ■were 
requested  to  make  a  microscopic  examina* 
tion  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  also  exhibited  some 
Sarcina  from  the  Stomach  of  a  Boy, 

The  patient,  aged  14f,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  for  Bright's  disease, 
with  peritonitis,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
On  the  12th,  the  urine  being  of  a  very  liigh 
specific  gravity,  and  higlily  albuminous,  was 
given  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones  for  examination,     y 
and  sarcinte  ventriculi  were  found  to  be  / 
present  in  it.     This  led  to  an  examination 
of  tlie  matter   which  had  been  vomited, 
and  sarcina;  in  much  greater  quantity  were 
found    tlierein.      As  another  specunen   of 
urine    did   not  contain    any  sarcinre,   and 
tliat  found  in  the  bladder  and  kidney  after 
death  was  perfectly  free  from  them,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  specimen  of       ^^ 
urine  which  was  first  examined  had  been    ^r 
in  some  way  mixed  with  vomited  matter. 
On  the  13th  the  patient  died,  and  was  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Ogle,   who  states  that  tliere 
was  certema  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  that 
both  pleural  cavities  contained  mucli  yel- 
low serum,  more  especially  the  left  one; 
and   on   both  lungs   recent  yellow  fibrin 
existed.     The  lower  lobes   of  both  lungs 
wore  non-crepitant,  tough  in  consistence, 
and  sank  in  water.    On  pressure,  a  quantity 
of  brown-red  dirty  fluid  escaped.    In  some 
of  tlic  subdivisions  of  the  pulmonary- !U^:ery 
distributed  to  the  lower  lobes,  coagula  of 
fibrin  existed.     The  lieart   (excepting  dis- 
tended superficial  veins)  was  healthy.    Ab- 
dominal cavity  contained  about  two  pint» 
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of  milky  purulent  lluid.  Stomach  was  ap- 
piirently  lieHlthy,  and  oontauied  a  quantity 
oi  olive-brown  coloureil  tliiiil  and  solid  sub- 
stance, consisting  cliielly  ot"  inidigeated 
food ;  ami  in  tliis  a  niunber  ot"  saivina; 
existt'd,  of  both  dear  and  granular  cha- 
racter, ilxceptinw  slight  iiijet>tion  of  the 
duodenum,  the  intestines  were  all  healthy. 
'JChe  kidneyB  were  smooth,  and  oilemally 
apparently  liealthy,  but  a  sectional  sm-face 
showed  white  yellowish  deposit  in  the 
cortical  part ;  and  on  iiiieroscopieal  ex- 
amination, the  opitheliii  of  the  cortical  and 
pyramidal  parts  contained  considerable  fat 
witlun  them,  but  not  to  any  very  great 
■exteut,  aa  did  also  the  MalpighifiTi  bodies. 
The  extra-tubuiai*  pai'enchymatous  jjart, 
also,  was  much  exiiggerated  in  quantity. 
Kidneys  weighed  II5  oz.  In  the  pelves 
of  both  kidneys  a  peculiar  thick  dark- 
jrellow  substance  existed,  consisting  chiefly 
of  fibrinous  cysts  and  mucus  ;  but  no  sar- 
<;in;T  and  no  ci'ystaUiiie  mtitter  could  be 
foiuid. 

Three  Cases  of  Fracture  of  the  Spine,  un- 
attended with  Paralysis. 

Mr.  Shaw  brought  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Society  a  boy,  aged  eight,  who,  tlu-ee 
months  and  a  half  ago,  had  fracture  of  tlie 
spine  at  its  lower  part,  without  j^aralysis. 
The  spinal  columu  was  straight  to  the 
second  lowest  dorsal  vertebra ;  at  that 
point  there  was  an  abrupt  and  projecting 
cuj've,  with  the  convexity  to  the  left  side, 
formed  by  tlie  two  lowest  dorsal  and  three 
higliest  lumbar  rertebrse ;  the  whole  dis- 
placed bones  gave  rise  to  a  distinct,  irre- 
gular, hard  swelling  in  the  left  lumbar 
region ;  the  most  prominent  points  were 
the  articiuation  between  the  left  obMque 
processes  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar 
vertebrse,  which,  sticking  out  between  the 
fibres  of  the  longissunus  dorsi  and  sacro- 
lumbahs  pressed  against  the  skin  and  the 
spinous  process  of  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. Tlie  projecting  bouea  had  no  motion 
on  each  other,  having  become  anehylosed 
since  the  injury.  The  patient,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  countiy,  was  not  seen 
by  ilr.  Shaw  tiU  nine  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent. The  mother,  an  intelligent  woman, 
Stated  that,  while  getting  up  behind  a 
waggon  in  motion,  her  boy  became  en- 
tangled between  the  body  and  the  wheel ; 
when  extricatwl,  his  face  was  swollen,  as  if 
Strangled,  blood  tloweu  irom  liis  nose  and 
«ars,  his  eyes  were  blood-shot,  and  the  hds 
presently  became  black  and  swollen,  so 
that  he  could  not  open  them  ;  but  there 
were  no  wounds  about  the  head  or  chest ; 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  when 
she  first  saw  him,  he  was  sensible,  and 
recognised  her  by  her  voice.     The  surgeon, 


who  did  not  visit  him  till  ho  was  in  bed 
liad  his  attention  directed  to  the  head  or 
ehest,  but  dill  not  examine  the  back. 
Having  ordered  warm  batlis  for  several 
nights,  the  mol  her  observed  that  the  move- 
ment of  placing  him  in  the  bath,  especially 
if  she  lifted  him  by  the  loins,  made  him 
cry  out  with  pain  ;  and  it  was  the  same 
when  she  assisted  him  in  passing  his  eva- 
cuations. .(Uthough  she  had  previously 
spoken  about  the  pain,  the  surgeon  did 
not  examine  the  s])ine  till  five  weeks  after 
the  injury,  when  the  projection  that  now 
exists  was  noticed  ;  she  is  positive  that 
before  the  accident  lie  was  straight  and 
quite  strong  hi  the  back.  He  was  kept  in 
bed  for  a  fortnight  longer  ;  and,  before  he 
could  stand,  was  taken  to  London,  where 
ho  remained  a  week.  Some  days  after  his 
i-etuni  he  begjin  to  walk  a  little,  and  when 
brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  ninth  week, 
lie  walked  pretty  strongly.  After  procur- 
ing proper  spinal  supports,  he  was  allowed 
to  run  about,  and  he  has  remained  free 
from  pain  in  the  back  or  elsewliere  till  the 
present  time.  The  mother  is  quite  clear 
in  stating  that  he  never  lost  either  power 
of  motion  or  sensibUity  in  his  legs,  that  he 
required  no  assistance  for  passing  his  water, 
and  his  stools  were  regular. 

2.  Mr.  Shaw  next  exliibited  a  cast  of 
the  back,  taken  from  a  patient,  aged  48, 
admitted  under  his  care  June  28th,  last 
year,  for  fracture  of  the  right  femur.  After 
recovering  from  that  injury,  it  having  been 
remarked  that  he  had  deformity  and  stiflF- 
ness  of  the  back,  inquiries  were  made ;  and 
it  was  foimd  that  two  years  before,  while 
working  ui  a  railway  cutting,  a  mass  of 
earth  fell,  and  bui'ied  him  under  it,  and  it 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  was  dug 
out.  He  was  then  found  lying  doubled 
up,  with  his  head  near  his  feet ;  and  since 
that  time  he  has  never  been  able  to  hold 
his  body  straight.  The  parish  surgeon 
visited  him  once,  but  did  notliing  for  lum ; 
and  he  lay  in  bed  for  eleven  weeks  without 
medical  attendance.  He  never  lost  sensa- 
tion or  power  over  his  legs,  and  only  felt 
weak  in  tlie  back.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  he  walked  with  difficulty  three  miles 
to  a  radway  station,  and  thence  travelled 
thirty  mdes  to  his  home.  By  degrees  he 
regained  strength  in  his  back,  and,  although 
unable  to  hft  heavy  weights,  he  could  work 
as  a  field  labourer,  till  he  met  with  his  last 
accident.  The  cast  showed  a  general  in- 
curvation of  the  spine,  from  the  ninth 
dorsal  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra ;  be- 
sides considerable  projection  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar 
vertebrae,  the  articulations  between  the 
oblique  processes  were  visible  on  both  sides, 
but  more  distinctly  on  the  left ;  the  spine 
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was  immovable   at  the  projecting  part, — 
the  result  of  anchylosis. 

3.  For  the  third  case,  Mr.  Shaw  ex- 
hibited a  drawing.  The  patient  was  a 
sawyer,  aged  31 ;  and  was  admitted  into 
Middlesex  Hospital  on  May  24th,  1845. 
"While  in  a  stooping  posture,  a  log  of  wood, 
said  to  be  between  eight  and  ten  tons  in 
weight,  roUed  upon  the  back  of  his  head 
and  shoulders,  and  bent  him  down.  From 
the  sixth  dorsal  to  the  third  Imubar  ver- 
tebra, there  was  an  abrupt,  irregular  pro- 
jection of  the  spine.  Below  the  seventh 
dorsal  vei'tebra,  there  was  a  depression  two 
inches  in  extent,  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
interspiuous  ligament,  and  fractm'e  of  a 
spinous  process  ;  the  greatest  prominence 
of  the  swelling  was  formed  by  the  spinous 
pi'ocesses  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar 
vertebra?,  and  by  the  obUque  processes  on 
each  side,  which  projected  through  the 
torn  muscular  fibres ;  below  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra  there  was  another  pit, 
caused  by  laceration  of  the  iaterspinous 
ligament.  The  patient  retained  power 
over  his  legs,  as  an  instance  of  whicli,  he 
walked,  with  the  support  of  his  feUow- 
labom'crs,  some  distance  before  he  was  put 
in  bed.  Although  his  feet  and  legs  werC; 
as  he  said,  "numb,"  yet  he  could  feel 
slight  pinching,  and  the  contact  of  the 
clothes.  He  afterwards  complained  much 
of  aching  and  pricking  pains,  like  that  of 
needless,  in  both  legs  below  the  knees,  but 
that  ceased  in  about  six  days.  Although 
strictly  cautioned  against  moving  in  bed, 
he  frequently  rolled  himself,  and  that  with 
much  force,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
He  was  unable  to  make  water,  but  was 
sensible  of  the  passing  of  the  catheter  ;  he 
had  also  some  difficulty  in  controUing  the 
action  of  the  sphincter  aui;  but,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  he  recovered  that  power ; 
and  the  command  over  the  bladder  was 
restored  at  the  same  time.  His  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  and  the  hds  black  from  ecchy- 
mosis,  and,  for  a  few  days,  the  sputa  in 
coughing  were  tmged  with  blood.  On  the 
tenth  week  he  sat  up  for  some  hours  in 
the  day,  supported  by  spinal  stays.  On 
the  fourteenth  week,  being  able  to  walk 
about  tlie  ward,  he  requested  to  be  dis- 
charged. Five  months  afterwards  he  was 
met  in  the  streets  walking,  with  the  aid  of 
two  sticks,  at  a  good  pace,  and  he  coiild 
accompUsh  tliree  miles  at  a  time.  Two 
years  after  that  (July,  1847)  he  was  lieard 
of  as  workmg  at  light  jobs  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  Shaw,  finally,  referred  briefly  tc 
another  case  similar  to  the  above,  which 
had  come  under  his  notice  in  August,  1828, 
and  was  related  by  him  in  the  17th  Volume 
of  the  Medical  (Gazette.  He  remarked, 
that  they  were  examples  of  the  extensive 


injury  which  the  spine  might  sustain  with- 
out paraplegia,  if  the  fracture  took  place 
below  the  point  where  the  "  cauda  equina  " 
begms.  At  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  the 
part  so  called  commences  ;  and  from  that 
to  the  termination  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  enclose  and  protect  that  important 
organ  so  efieetually,  that  severe  injury  to 
the  surrounding  bones  may  not  reach  the 
cord.  AVlien  fracture  occurs  lower  do^vn, 
where  the  cauda  equina  alone  occupies  the 
vertebral  canal,  of  course  the  dangers  of 
paralysis  taking  place  are  diminished ;  for 
the  long,  loose,  nervous  fibrils  composmg 
that  part  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  changed  direction  of  the  canal  without 
loss  of  function. 

Dr.  Ogle  presented  a  specimen  of 
A  Large  Cyst  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 

Pelvis,  and  containing  great  numbers  of 

Acephalocysts. 

This  cyst,  along  with  the  rectum,  blad- 
der,  m-eters,  and  kidneys,  was  removed 
from  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  51,  who 
died  of  peritonitis,  in  connection  with  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  kidneys.  TJie  cyst 
consisted  apparently  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  and  was  of  the  capacity  of  about 
a  pint  and  a  half.  It  pressed  considerably 
upon  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  upon 
both  ureters,  for  the  distance  of  about 
three  inches  of  their  vesical  extremities, 
though  not  to  their  complete  '  occlusion. 
The  remaining  parts  of  these  tubes,  and 
the  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  were  consider- 
ably distended  with  urine.  At  first  sight, 
the  cyst  resembled  a  distended  and  dilated 
urinary  bladder ;  the  true  bladder,  which 
was  contracted,  bemg  like  a  foreign  body 
in  front.  It  was  of  considerable  density  ; 
at  the  lower  part  was  of  the  consistence  of 
cartilage,  and  was  lined  by  a  very  thick 
membrane,  which  was  soft,  white,  and 
easily  removeable.  This  internal  cyst  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  limpid,  albumi- 
nous fluid,  in  which  floated  vast  numbers 
of  opalescent  capsules,  of  variable  size, 
containing  numbers  of  the  acephalocystis 
armatus  (Groodsfr).  A  small  portion  of 
the  lowest  part  of  the  external  cyst  was 
greatly  hardened,  and  had  iu  close  connec- 
tion with  it  the  remauis  of  slirimken  and 
disorganised  acephalocysts,  which  had  be- 
come converted  into  a  mass  of  ochreous- 
coloured,  friable  substance.  This,  when 
examined  microscopically,  was  found  to 
consist  of  fat  and  granular  matter,  altered 
purulent  matter,  &c.,  changing  colour,  like 
bile,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  not 
eflervescing  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Along  the  sides  of  the  proper  ex- 
ternal cyst  above  described,  muscular  fibres 
were  conducted  from  the  bladder,  giving, 
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at  first,  the  idea  that  the  pnrietes  of  this 
viscus  were  the  original  liabitnt  of  the 
ammalcuh  ;  b\it  it  apjieared  tliat  tlie  cyst, 
from  its  intimate  connect  ion  with  tlie 
bladder,  had,  durin<j  its  growtli,  drawn 
some  of  the  muscular  fibres  along  witli  it. 
The  bladder  was  entirely  healthy,  and  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  highly  albumi- 
nous urine.  No  other  acephalocysts  were 
found  in  the  body,  but  in  each  choroid 
plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricles  was  found 
a  substance  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  consisting 
of  fat,  cholesterine,  and  a  number  of  large 
rounded  bodies  of  a  greyish  colour,  and, 
when  cloven,  exactly  like  those  figured  by 
Dr.  Quain  in  Plate  III.  of  the  Society's 
Volume  for  1850-51.  Other  small  and 
pellucid  bodies,  and  cells  of  diflerent  sizes 
and  shapes,  also  existed  in  the  mass. 

Dr.  QuAix  presented  specimens  from  a 
case  of 
Cancer  of  the  Lungs,  Pleura,  Pericardium, 

Bronchial  and  other  Glands, 
Ajid  gave  tlie  following  history  of  the  case, 
as  obtained  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Brompton  Hospital.  A.  M.,  aged  50,  a 
servant  and  a  widow,  having  had  two  chil- 
dren, was  admitted  into  the  hospital  under 
th.e  care  of  Dr.  Cursham,  on  Oct.  13th. 
Slie  had  always  lived  well,  and  enjoyed 
good  health,  save  that  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  she  vomited  considerable  quantities  of 
blood.  This  attack  appeared  to  have  been 
connected  with  some  derangement  of  the 
menstrual  function.  Her  present  illness 
came  on  seven  months  before  her  death, 
when  she  was  attacked  with  cough  and 
.  slight  expectoration,  with  occasional  pains 
in  the  chest.  From  this  tine  she  began  to 
lose  flesh,  her  appetite  failed,  and  for  tlie 
last  two  months  she  had  had  oedema  of 
the  legs,  for  wliicli  she  had  been  subjected 
to  acupuncture.  On  admission,  she  was 
pale  and  sallow,  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
chest,  troublesome  cough,  with  scanty  ex- 
pectoration of  a  serous  character,  and  of 
great  dyspnoea,  which  prevented  her  lying 
down  at  night.  She  had  pain  in  the  legs, 
which  were  cedematous,  and  discharging, 
through  an  iJcer  on  each,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid.  She  slept  badly,  and 
liad  a  bad  appetite.  Bowels  rather  con- 
fined. Catanienia  had  ceased  for  the  last 
two  years.  Hair  black  ;  eyes  grey  ;  fingers 
not  clubbed  ;  pulse  68 ;  respirations  32. 
Felt  very  weak  and  low ;  was  very  irri- 
table, obstinate,  and  anything  but  commu- 
nicative. On  examining  the  chest,  the 
right  side  was  found  to  move  but  little  ;  it 
was  an  inch  and  a  half  more  in  its  cu'cum- 
ference  than  the  opposite.  There  existed 
gi'eat  and  universal  didness  over  the  whole 
side.  The  vocal  vibration  was  not  felt 
and  respiration  was  not  heard  a  jowe 


parts.  Over  the  upper  parts  of  this  side, 
more  especially  behind,  in  the  suj)ra  and 
intni-sca]iular  regions,  there  was  a  remark- 
ably loud  bronchial  breathing,  with  bron- 
diophony.  On  the  left  side  there  was 
dulness,  and  a  peculiar  prolonged  respira- 
tory murmur.  Over  the  heart  there  was 
heard,  with  the  impulse,  a  rough,  almost 
rasping  sound.  She  continued  to  get 
worse ;  about  ten  days  before  her  death 
the  left  ami  became  considerably  swollen 
and  opdematous.  The  dyspnoea  incrca.sed  ; 
atul,  after  about  a  month's  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital, she  gradually  sank. 

Post-mortem.— Body    not     particularly 
emaciated  ;  oedema  of  the  left  arm  as  high 
as  the  elbow,  and  of  both  legs  as  high   as 
the  hips  ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  leg 
was  a  simple  ulcer  the  size  of  a  shilhng, 
and,    on   the    right    leg,   the   cicatrix   of 
another   as  large  as  a   crown-piece.     The 
mamma;  were  atrophied.     On  opening  the 
chest,  the  right  lung  was  found  adherent 
to  the  wall  of  the  cavity  at  the  base  by  a 
strong  band.     At  the  left  side  there  were 
some  shght  old  adhesions.     In  the  right 
pleural  cavities  there  were  three  pints  of 
sero-sanguhieous  fluid  ;  in  the  left,  scarcely 
any.       The  costal   pleurfe    on    both    sides 
were  studded   with   small,  flattened,  hard 
laminfp,  varying  in  size  from  a  split  pea  to 
a  sixpence.     There  were  also   a  few  calca- 
reous particles  the  size  of  peas  beneath  the 
costal   pleura;.      The  right    lung  weighed 
29  oz.,  was  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions, 
and  its    surface   irregularly  studded    with 
small,  projecting,  firm  masses.     On  cutting 
into  these,  the  whole  lung  was  found  to  be 
closely  studded,  more  particularly  at  the 
base,  with    similar  masses.     These  varied 
in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  wal- 
nut, and  -nere  more  distinctly  bounded  at 
their  margins  than   are   similar  masses  of 
tubercle.      They  felt   solid  and    firm,  but 
were  easily  crashed   between   the  fingers, 
and  were  of  a  pinkish-white  colour.    "The 
vessels  and  bronchi  throughout  tlie  lung 
were  remarkably  patulous.     The  left  lung 
weighed    19  oz.,    was    about   the   natural 
volume,    and    contained     several    masses 
similar   to   those  in    the  right  lung,    but 
smaller.     There  was  grey  liepatisation  of  a 
small  portion  at  the  base  oi  this  lung.  The 
heart  weighed  11  oz.     Beneath  the  visceral 
pericardium,  more  particularly  at  the  base, 
were  observed  a  number  of  flattened,  firm 
patches,  in  size   from  a  flattened  pinhead 
to  a  sixpence.     These  masses  rendered  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium  rougli ;  and,  on 
cutting  into  them,  they  were  found  to  in- 
trude but  slightly  on  the  muscular  tissue. 
There  was  some  thickening  of  the  left  and 
right  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  more  par- 
tieidarly  of  the  left.     Above  the  root  of  tho 
lungs  there  was  foimd  a  large  mass  of  tha 
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game  morbid  matter.  Tliis  mass  extended 
to,  included,  and  compressed  the  trachea, 
and  more  especially  the  arteria  innominata 
and  the  left  vena  innominata.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  presented  several 
flattened  masses  on  its  surface,  and  a  mass 
of  the  same  matter  as  large  as  an  egg  occu- 
pied the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinimi.  The  fiver  weighed  40  oz. ;  was 
healthy,  but  congested ;  spleen  small, 
■weighing  but  2g  oz. ;  pancreas  small.  The 
kidneys  weighed  each  5^  oz.,  and  were 
healthy,  but  congested.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ahmentary  canal  was 
much  congested.  The  lumbar  lymphatic 
glands  contained  matter  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  lungs.  The  uterus  con- 
tained in  its  substance  a  small  mass  of 
deposit  similar  to  that  fovind  in  the  limgs. 
Portions  of  the  morbid  matter  from  nearly 
all  the  situations  in  which  it  existed  were 
examined  with  the  microscope,  and  found 
to  consist  of  cells  and  a  stroma  or  basis. 
The  fully-developed  cells  were  about  twice 
or  thi'ice  the  size  of  blood-globules,  gene- 
rally spherical  or  oblong,  and  contained 
large,  weU-marked  nuclei,  granules,  and 
oily  particles.  Some  of  these  cells  pre- 
sented a  pecuUar  appearence — a  vacant 
space  from  which  nuclei  seemed  to  have 
escaped.  The  stroma  was  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  was 
composed ;  these  were  irregularly  dis- 
posed. Dr.  Quain  remarked,  that  this 
case  presented  a  good  exaaiple  of  primary 
cancer  of  the  thoracic  organs.  The  morbid 
appearances  were  very  characteristic,  and 
it  was  well  to  direct  attention  to  these 
cases  as  guiding  us  to  the  diagnosis  of 
these  often  obscm-e  afiections  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Qtjain  presented  also  a  specimen  of 
Fatty  Deyeneration  of  the  Heart,  causing 
Death  by  Rupture. 

The  heart,  for  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing which,  as  well  as  for  several  details  of 
the  case,  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Drury, 
was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  lady  of 
rank,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  This  lady 
had  been  peculiarly  subjected  to  dis- 
tressing accidents  in  her  family,  which  had 
naturally  caused  her  much  mental  anxiety. 
Por  the  last  ten  years  she  had  been  re- 
marked as  being  nervous  and  irritable,  fre- 
quently passing  her  nights  without  sleep. 
She  latterly  felt  most  things  a  trouble  to 
her,  and  two  years  ago  left  Tunbridge 
Wells,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  which 
the  hills  of  the  district  caused  her.  She 
frequently  complained  of  being  bilious,  and 
referred  to  the  sternum  as  the  seat  of 
heaviness  and  oppression.  She  had  occa- 
sional cough,  with  expectoration.  Her 
usual  medical  attendant  (Mr.  E.F.  Brown) 
informed  him  (Dr.  Quain),  that  though 


frequently    complaining,    she    was    never 
regarded  as  being    seriously  ill,    and  that 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  or  more  he  had 
attended  her  for  two  or  three   small  sb- 
scesses  wliich  had  appeared  on  her   ueck. 
About  six  or  eight  months  subsequently, 
wliilst  this  gentleman  was  attending  some 
other  member  of  the  family,  this   lady  re- 
quested him  to  feel  her  pulse,  observing, 
that  she  was  "  sure  it  was  not  a  good  one." 
He   found  it    irregukr   and  uncertain  in 
its  action.     This  state  of  pulse  disappeared 
during  a  short  attack  of  bronchitis  which 
occun-edsoon  afterwards,  but  re-appeared  as 
his  patient  got  well.     The  pulse   during 
this  time  was  between  70  and  80.     During 
two   months    before  her    death    she    was 
staying  at  Brighton,  and  wliilst  there  com- 
plained of  general  malaise,  of  numbness  of 
the   fingers   of  the  left    hand,    and    of  a 
tingling  or  imeasy  sensation  over  the  sur- 
face  generally.     She  consulted  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  attributed  her  ailment  to 
nervousness.     She  returned  to  London  in 
this  condition  on  October  10.     October  19, 
at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,   she  had  a 
rigor,  with  nausea  and  "  spasms  in  the  sto- 
mach,"   which  lasted   half  an   hour,   and 
were  so  severe  as  to  bend  her  double.     She 
was  relieved  by  sinapisms,  mild  anti-spas- 
modics,  and  rose  at  lier  usual  horn*,  8  A.M., 
to  breakfast.     Mr.  Brown  saw  her  subse- 
quently, and  found  the  pulse  had  altered 
from  a  full,  though  uncertaiii  and  irregular 
beat,  to  a  small  and  contracted  one.     In 
the  evening  she  was  better.     At   9   p.m., 
however,  she  had  a  second   and   a   more 
severe  attack.     The   pam  extended  to  the 
back.     She  passed  a  quiet  iiight.     October 
20,  the  bowels  were  reheved  by  castor-oil 
early  ui  the  morning ;   and  at  half-past  ten 
she  had  a  third  attack.     She  was  sick  twice 
duinng  the  day,  and  expressed  her  convic- 
tion that  she  was  more  seriously  ill   than 
was  supposed  by  her  family,  and  that  she 
shoidd  die  suddenly.     At  10  p.m.  she  was 
seized  while  lying  in   bed,   and  about  to 
take  some  arrow-root,  with  a  fortli  spasm. 
She    shrieked    loudly,    raised    herself   in 
bed,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  and   died  in- 
stantly. 

Post-mortem. — The  body  generally 
abounded  in  fatty  tissue.  The  organs  were 
healthy,  except  those  about  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  pericardium  was  distended  by 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  partly  coagulated. 
This  blood  had  esca])ed  from  a  rent  in  the 
I  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  one  inch 
in  length,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 
septum.  There  was  no  very  great  amount 
of  fatty  growtli  on  tlio  heart,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ruptiu*e,  and  onwards 
to  the  apex,  the  muscidar  bi-e  fihad  under- 
gone fatty  degeneration  to  a  very  marked 
degree  [specimens  of  oil-globules  within  the 
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oarcolemma  were  shown  under  the  micro- 
srope].  It  was  ol"  interest  to  obsi-m*  that 
other  parts  of  the  heart  sliowed  the 
muscular  fibre  to  be  in  a  remarkably 
heaUhv  condition.  Tliere  was  tlius,  in 
fart,  almost  n  local  or  circumscribed  de- 
generation, whicli,  it  was  further  of  in- 
terest to  observe,  was  connected  with  a 
branch  of  the  coronary  artery  distributed 
to  this  part  of  the  heart,  and  which  was 
nearly  occluded  by  calcareous  degenera- 
tion of  its  coats.  '  The  lirer  vras  greatly 
enlarged  and  fatty. 

Ur.  Quain  said,  that  the  pre?cnt  was  an 
extremely  good  example  of  this  morbid 
condition,  -wliich  had  been,  as  he  thought, 
very  appropriately  named  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  mucular  tissue  of  the  heart,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  growth  of  fat 
on  tlie  surface,  and  also  of  one  of  the  con- 
ditions, viz.,  obstructed  circulation  in  the 
coronary  arteries,  on  which  this  morbid 
state  depends.  It  was  likewise  a  good 
illustration  of  the  connection  between  rup- 
ture of  the  heart  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  fibre.  He  remarked,  in  reference  to  the 
diagnosis  of  this  ail'ection,  that  there  were 
sufficient  facts  in  the  preceding  histoi-y,  if 
attention  had  been  directed  to  them,  to 
justify  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  or  of  some  allied  state  of  the 
heart's  texture,  which  then  might  have 
obtained  further  attention  and  watching. 
He,  and  not  only  he,  but  others,  had  found 
many  of  these  cases,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
amenable  to  treatment,  -while,  in  the  more 
advanced,  a  knowledge  of  this  existence 
led  to  those  precautionary  measures  being 
adopted,  which  would  in  many  cases  pro- 
tect life  from  a  sudden  termination,  a  re- 
sult which  had  been  made  familiar  to  the 
public  by  several  remarkable  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  tliis  calamity  during  the 
last  few  months. 


P?o5pttal  anJ)  Jnfirmarn  ilfpovtg. 
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Hemito-neuritls  audits  Treatment — Notice 
of  a  particular  Species  of  Neuroma,  con- 
secutive on  Neuritis.  Under  the  care  of 
Prof.  PloBBT.     Reported  by  Dr.  Aeak. 

Nectraxgia  and  neuritis  are  two  morbid 
conditions,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  M. 
Piorry,  two  organo-pathological  states, 
which  have  between  tlx^m  certain  relations 
creating  great  difficulty  in  tlieir  recognition 
at  the  bed-side.  If  the  best  treatises  be 
consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  distinc- 


tive characters  rest  on  certain  shades  of 
symjitoms  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
recognise,  liuth  have  for  their  principal 
cliaracter,  pain  along  the  course  of  a  nerve. 
When  the  history  of  neuralgic  alTcctions  . 
was  less  perfectly  known  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  means  of  diagnosis  was  found 
in  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  nervo 
allcctcd.  If  this  pressure  excited  acute 
pain,  it  was  considered  to  be  neuritis  ;  if 
it  procured  a  momentary  alleviation,  it  was 
pronounced  neuralgia.  Unfortunately,  this 
mode  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease was  not  confirmed  by  a  rigorous  ob- 
servation of  facts.  If  there  be  any  thing 
well  demonstrated,  it  is  that  pressure  often 
causes  acute  pain  when  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  neuralgia.  But,  it  has 
been  said,  that  in  neuralgia  the  pains  recur 
in  paroxysms,  whilst  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  pain  of  neuritis  is  its  continuance : 
it  has  also  been  remarked  by  M.  Martinet 
that  irradiating  shootings  of  pain  are 
nolieeJ  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  affected 
with  inflammation.  It  must  b'j  acknow- 
ledged that  the  pain  on  pressure  is 
most  intense  in  neuritis,  and  that  it 
occupies  the  course  of  the  nerve ;  while 
in  neiu*algia  it  is  experienced  more  espe- 
cially at  certain  points, — that  it  is  not 
exhausted  in  the  latter  by  repeated  contact, 
— and  with  regard  to  spontaneous  pain,  if 
it  is  not  always  continual,  it  is  in  general 
more  persistent ;  but  after  all,  these  are 
shades  sufficiently  delicate  to  be  appre- 
hended. In  the  same  manner  in  neuralgia 
as  in  neuritis,  we  find  numbness  of  the 
member,  weight,  formication,  and  even  a 
feeling  of  coldness  in  the  affected  limb. 
Thus,  there  is  a  certain  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  physician  must  hesitate  for 
some  time  as  to  the  character  of  the  affec- 
tion with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

If,  however,  to  the  preceding  s^Tuptoms 
there  be  added  redness  and  tumefaction  of 
the  nerve, — if,  moreover,  there  be  perceived 
a  state  of  paralysis  more  or  less  complete, 
and  occupying  a  greater  or  smaller  extent 
of  the  affected  member,  no  doubt  can 
remain  that  the  case  is  one  of  neuritis ; 
although  in  neuralgia  there  would  be  a 
certain  degree  of  difficulty  in  tlie  move- 
ment,— a  semi-paralysis  (according  to  the 
expression  of  Cotugno).  Add  to  these 
last  signs,  that  in  neuritis,  there  are  gene- 
rally present  certain  general  symptoms  of 
inflammation  (called  by  M.  Piorry,  hemide), 
characterised  j)rincipally  by  augmentation 
of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  by  a  febrile  con- 
dition, by  headache,  and  by  more  or  less 
marked  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, phenomena  whicli  do  not  ordinarily 
attend  neuralgia ;  lience  the  name  hemito 
neuritis,  by  which  M.  Piorry  designates 
perfectly  characterized  neuritis. 
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HEMITO-NEDRITIS  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 


Although  neuritis  must  be  regarded  as  a 
rare  aifection,  M.  Piorry  has  liad  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  several  interesting  cases 
within  a  few  months,  and  to  these  he  has 
drawn  attention  in  a  clinical  lecture,  the 
most  important  points  of  which  are  here 
given  with  the  narration  of  a  case  that 
presents  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  affection. 

Case. — In  the  Ward,  St.  Anne,  in  the 
Hopital  de  la  Charile,  there  has  been  smce 
the  twenty-third  of  last  Marcli,  a  patient, 
aged  twenty-nine  years,  a  sempstress,  of  a 
dark  complexion,  rather  thin,  habitually 
regular,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  having 
a  good  constitution,  and  having  been  subject 
for  seven  or  eight  years  to  intermittent 
fever  which  recun-ed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  and  lasted  one  month.  This  she 
attributed  to  a  residence  at  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, a  town  where  ague  is  very  frequent. 
In  the  month  of  May  1849,  she  arrived 
at  Paris,  and  expei-ienced  an  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  complicated  witli  severe 
cough,  for  which  she  was  admitted  into 
La  Pitie,  under  the  care  of  M.  Piorry.  Four 
days  afterwards  she  was  attacked  with 
cholera,  from  which  she  recovered.  About 
this  time  she  observed  an  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
she  was  the  subject  of  ascites;  this  lasted 
eleven  months,  during  which  period  she  was 
four  times  tapped,  and  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  removed  each  tune,  at  the 
first  about  apailful,  at  tlie  second  nearly  two, 
and  at  the  third  time  between  two  and  three 
pailfuls  of  fluid.  Although  tliis  dropsy 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  paludial 
cachexia,  the  ague  did  not  occur  during  its 
coui'se  ;  nevertheless  the  patient  was  largely 
dosed  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  and,  ac- 
cordmg  to  her  statement,  the  spleen  had 
very  slightly  decreased  in  size.  After  a 
fourth  tapping  the  dropsy  appeared  for  a 
time  to  be  arrested  ;  the  catamenia,  which 
had  been  absent  nine  months,  reappeared. 
Under  these  circumstances,  M.  Piorry  had 
advised  the  patient  to  return  home  and 
continue  the  use  of  quinine  in  large 
doses  :  this  she  had  done  during  three 
months,  adding  thereto  the  use  of  drastic 
purgatives  and  butter-milk,  a  common 
remedy  in  the  country,  and  of  wliich  she 
drank  a  bottle  daily  for  three  montlis. 
Under  this  treatment  the  remaining  fluid 
was  absorbed,  and  the  spleen  had  regained 
its  normal  dimensions. 

The  disease  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  health  of  tliis  young  woman.  From 
this  time  she  remarked  that  she  liad  short- 
ness of  breath  on  running  up  stairs  ;  the 
'catamenial  discharge  became  thin  and 
watery,  and  she  became  subject  to  profuse 
leucorrhcea.  She  continued  her  employment 


until  within  the  last  three  months  and  a  half, 
when,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold, 
she  was  seized  with  severe  pains  in  the 
neck,  and  difficulty  in  its  movements.  For 
nineteen  days  she  was  tormented  with  a 
painful  lateral  distortion  of  the  neck,  wliich 
left  her  neither  rest  nor  sleep.  BHsters 
were  apphed,  pills  of  belladonna  were  given, 
and  frictions  with  cyanuret  of  potassium 
were  employed,  and  at  last  produced  some 
alleviation.  There  was  nevertlicless  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  the  surface  on  expostire 
to  the  air,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  be 
very  carefully  covered  when  she  went  out. 
From  another  exposure  to  a  draught  of 
cold  air  she  suffered  a  severe  relapse. 

On  admission,  on  the  24th  of  May,  it 
was  seen  that  the  riglit  shoulder  was  lower 
than  the  left ;  tlie  patient  appeared  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  supporting  the  arm,  which 
hung  beside  her.  8he  complained  of  acute 
pain  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mastoid  process  on  the  right  side,  irra- 
diating in  difTereut  directions,  but  particu- 
larly to  tlie  cheek.  This  pain  was  traced  also 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  to  the  seat 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  down  the 
arm  to  the  hand.  Tiiis  pain  was  increased 
by  pressure  however  shght.  On  the  arm  it 
was  only  excited  along  the  course  of  the 
median  nerve.  There  was  a  general  pain- 
fuhiess  of  the  right  arm,  which  was  relieved 
by  clasping  the  arm  in  both  hands  and 
rubbing  its  surface.  In  the  fore-finger  the 
pain  was  less  troublesome  than  the  formi- 
cation, the  former  only  occurrmg  at  in- 
tervals. These  tinglings  extended  down 
the  arm.  The  pains  were  subject  to  exacer- 
bations. Xo  tumour,  thickening,  or  hard- 
ness was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  Besides  this,  the  movement  of  the 
afiected  limb  was  different;  not  that  thepain 
produced  any  obstacle  to  its  actions  ;  it  was 
simply  an  effect  of  debility  ;  as  it  was  placed 
on  the  bed  in  a  state  of  extension,  there  it 
remained  ;  it  was  necessary  to  use  her  other 
liand  to  raise  it,  and  then  she  could  only 
perform  some  few  movements  therewith. 
The  general  state  of  the  patient  was  not 
bad,  althougli  the  face  expressed  suffermg  ; 
she  was  feverish  ;  the  pulse  90,  and  strong  ; 
the  skin  was  hot.  She  was  bled  from  the 
arm,  and  a  blister  plaster  was  applied  to 
her  neck  ;  the  blood  was  shghtly  cupped. 

On  tlie  26th,  thirty  leeches  were  applied 
along  the  arm.  These  gave  great  i-elicf. 
Sinapisms,  vesications,  and  anscsthetics, 
were  used  for  this  limb  and  gave  temporary 
relief.  Circumscribed  painfiU  spots  re- 
mained on  the  course  of  the  ulnar  and 
median  nerves.  There  was  some  degree  of 
numbness  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  The 
irritability  of  the  muscles  was  preserved  in 
its  integrity.  The  movements  of  the  arm 
were  still  impaired.     The  patient's  aspect 
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was  anspinic,  and  bruits  were  heard  in  the 

vessels  of  t  lie  neck. 

It  was  evident  that  this  was  a  case  of 
neuritis,  and  not  one  of  neuralgia.  There 
was  in  this  instance  ahnost  eoinpleto  para- 
lysis ;  in  order  to  flex  the  Unib  it  was  re- 
qui.-»ite  first  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  forced 
pronation.  The  case  was  to  be  distin- 
guished from  neuraljjia  by  the  persistence 
of  the  pain,  and  its  increase  every  evening, 
by  the  presence  of  numbness  down  tlie 
arm  and  lingers,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
general  febrile  symptoms  which  are  not 
usually  observed  in  neuralgia.  There  was 
no  distinct  sign  of  redness  or  swelling 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  but  the  cir- 
cumscribed pandysis  was  a  more  important 
symptom  of  neuritis  than  redness  or  swell- 
ing, which  are  not  easily  detected  along  the 
course  of  a  nerve. 

A  curious  phenomenon  that  has  been 
pointed  out  by  M.  Fiorry  may  here  be  no- 
ticed. In  the  progress  of  neuritis  small 
tumo\u-s,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
gi'ain  of  com  to  that  of  the  finger-end,  are 
developed  along  the  course  of  the  uen-e, 
seldom  attended  with  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  pauiful  on  pressm-e,  and  forming 
centres  of  painful  irradiation.  These  tu- 
mors are  neuromata  or  neuros/'nies,  and 
are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  their  extension 
demonstrates  the  error  of  regarding  neu- 
roma as  a  cancerous  disease.  They  are 
sometimes  found  to  tlie  number  of  twenty 
or  tliirty  along  the  course  of  a  nerve.  The 
treatment  that  succeeded  after  six  months 
in  a  case  seen  by  MM.  Piorry  and  Bouil- 
laud,  consisted  in  local  bleeding,  blistering, 
narcotics,  and  vapour  baths. 

Neuritis  is  generally  caused  by  the  sud- 
den impression  of  cold  and  moisture.  It 
occiurs  also  as  the  result  of  injuries  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Its  treatment  consists  in  local 
depletion,  vesicatories,  and  anaesthetics  or 
narcotics  locally  apphed.  Probably  elec- 
tricity would  be  of  service  either  by  influ- 
encing the  sensibility  of  the  skin  or  by  ex- 
wting  the  semi-paralysed  muscles. 
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ON    VITAL    MAGNETISM. 

SlE, — In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Herbert  Mayo  called  attention  to  the 
vibrations  which  a  gold  ring  undergoes, 
when  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  from  the 
forefinger  or  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
over  a  metallic  surface,  such  as  a  heap  of 
coins  placed  on  a  table.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  May's  ori- 
ginal communication,  but  I  read  a  short 


notice  of  his  experiments  in  Galignani'a 
Journal,  and  subsequently  saw  a  paper  on 
the  subject  in  Chambers' Journal,  in  which 
some  other  facts  were  added,  but  doubts 
were  expressed  by  the  editor  whether  the 
motions  might  not  be  due  to  some  involun- 
tary actions  of  the  operator  ;  and  this  doubt 
seems  to  have  prevailed  very  generally 
amongst  his  readers. 

On  testing  the  experiments  with  every 
precaution  1  could  devise  to  avoid  this  fal- 
lacy-, 1  became  convinced  that  the  described 
motions  were  not  due  to  this  cause  ;  and  as 
the  subject  seemed  worthy  of  further  inves- 
tigation I  have  since  paid  a  good  desl  of 
attention  to  it,  and  have  at  length  arrived 
at  some  results  which  are  both  novel  and 
important.  Some  of  my  experiments  I 
will  with  your  permission  relate,  and  will 
then  state  the  conclusions  that  seem  neces- 
sarily to  flow  from  them. 

Experiment  1.  Fasten  a  gold  ring  to  one 
end  of  a  silk  thread  about  a  foot  long, 
and  coil  the  other  end  round  th?  nail  joint 
of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  ;  rest  the 
elbow  on  a  wooden  or  marble  table,  extend 
tlie  finger  horizontally,  with  its  palmar 
surface  downwards,  so  that  the  ring  shall 
hang  about  an  inch  above  the  table,  and 
cluse  the  thumb  and  other  fingers.  Do 
all  this  easily,  and  without  using  any 
strong  muscular  eflbrt  to  steady  the  hand, 
and  soon  the  ring  will  be  seen  to  begin 
to  oscillate  longitudinally  ;  that  is,  in  the 
direction  from  the  forefinger  to  the  elbow. 

2.  The  ring  vibrating  as  above,  let  the 
operator  now  raise  his  left  hand  parallel  to 
the  right,  the  fingers  extended,  and  palmar 
surface  downwards,  bringing  it  over  the 
table  and  ratlier  nearer  to  the  right  hand 
than  this  is  to  the  right  elbow.  The  ring 
will  cease  to  vibrate  longitudinally,  and 
will  oscillate  transversely,  from  the  right 
towards  the  left  hand. 

3.  The  Uke  transverse  vibration  will  en- 
sue, if  instead  of  raising  the  left  hand,  we 
extend  the  thumb  or  one  of  the  other 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  parallel  to  the 
forefinger,  the  motion  then  being  from  one 
finger  towards  the  other. 

In  makmg  these  experiments,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  a  strong  muscidar 
eflfort  to  steady  the  hand,  the  reason  for 
which  will  be  seen  in  a  future  experiment ; 
if  necessary,  steadiness  may  be  obtained  by 
resting  the  wrist,  or  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand,  on  a  book  or  other  support,  and  in 
this  case  it  will  be  best  to  interpose  some 
flannel  or  the  coat  sleeve  between  the  hand 
and  the  support. 

4.  If  instead  of  bringing  forward  the  left 
hand,  as  in  exp.  2,  we  extend  it  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  vibration  will 
continue  longitudinal,  but  will  be  increased 
in  ttrength. 
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5.  If  a  second  person  now  take  the  ex- 
tended left  baud  of  the  operator  with  his 
right  hsmd,  his  lett  being  kept  close  to  the 
body,  the  vibration  will  change  from  longi- 
tudinal to  transverse  :  if  the  second  person 
use  his  left  hand  and  keep  the  right  down, 
there  will  be  fu-st  a  pause  in  the  vibration, 
and  then  transverse  vibration  will  be 
estabUshed.  In  either  case,  however, 
whether  the  second  person  use  his  right 
or  his  left  hand  to  grasp  tlie  operator's 
left  hand,  on  extending  liis  other  arm  in 
the  opposite  du'ection,  tliat  is  away  from 
the  operator,  the  oscillation  will  become 
longitudinal. 

6.  If  when  the  ring  is  vibrating  trans- 
versely in  exp.  2,  we  bring  the  left  hand 
into  contact  with  the  right,  tlie  vibration 
becomes  longitudinal.  The  same  eii'ect 
ensues  if  we  touch  any  other  part  of  the 
right  side  with  the  left  hand,  or  cross  the 
legs,  &c.* 

I  have  du'ected  a  gold  ring  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  above  experiments,  but 
many  other  bodies  will  answer,  a  steel  ring, 
a  half  sovereign,  a  glass  or  ivory  bead,  a 
crystal  of  cubical  iron-ore,  and  a  cone  of  seal- 
ing wax,  ai'e  amongst  those  I  have  tried. 
Mineral  bodies  seem  to  answer  best,  and  I 
think  the  best  of  these  is  a  gold  ring,  not 
too  hght ;  a  crystal  of  cubical  iron  answers 
very  well,  and  I  have  often  used  it.  Silver 
and  brass  have  seemed  to  me  to  oscillate  less 
freely,  but  the  weight  of  the  object  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  Mayo  directs  some  metalhc  surface, 
as  a  few  coins,  to  be  placed  below  the 
vibrating  body  ;  this  is  not  essential,  as  the 
oscillations  go  on  fi-eely  over  a  wooden 
table,  still,  they  are  more  vigorous  over  a 
plate  of  metal ;  over  flannel  or  woollen 
cloth,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  any  motion 
takes  place. 

To  meet  the  objection  that  these  oscilla- 
tions may  be  due  to  involuntary  muscular 
action,  the  ring  may  be  suspended  fi-om  a 
pin  stuck  in  a  firm  transverse  support  of 
wood,  across  which  lay  the  finger  on  a  fold 
or  two  of  flannel,  with  the  point  projecting 
over  the  pin  and  ring.  Precisely  the  same 
kind  of  vibrations  occur,  but  rather  less 
extensive  in  their  range. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  in  the  fol 
lowing  way : — On  a  steady  table  let  a  firm 
upright  sujiport  be  placed,  a  candlestick 
■will  answer  the  piu'pose,  and  to  this  let  us 
tie   in  a  horizontal  direction,  and    six   or 

*  This  experiment  shows  the  necessity  ofat- 
teiidinsr  to  tlie  position  of  the  limbs  whilst 
operatiiiff.  In  my  early  experiments  I  was  more 
thaii  once  puzxled  by  fliidini^  results  different 
from  what  I  had  before  met  with,  until  i  ilisco- 
vered  that  the  difference  was  due  to  my  sitting 
with  my  le?;s  across  at  one  time  and  not  at  the 
other ;  even  wearinf^  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  direction  of  the  motion. 


eight  inches  above  the  table,  a  drawing 
pencil,  or  some  other  light  wooden  bar,  in 
such  a  way  tliat  as  much  as  possible  of  its 
length  shall  project  on  one  side  of  the  up- 
right. Stick  a  pin  into  the  projecting  end, 
and  from  this  hang  by  a  silk  thread  a  gold 
ring  about  an  inch  above  the  table,  and 
place  the  apjjaratus  with  the  transverse 
bar  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  table  next 
the  operator,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches 
from  it,  the  ring  being  towai-ds  his  right 
hand. 

If  the  operator  now  take  another  pencil 
in  his  right  hand  by  one  extremity,  and 
resting  the  wrist  on  the  table  hold  the 
other  end  over  the  pin  where  the  thread  is 
attached,  and  as  near  to  it  as  may  be  with- 
out touching  it,  tlie  ring  will  soon  begin  to 
vibrate  towards  tlie  right  hand.  AVTien 
this  vibration  is  well  established,  let  him 
take  a  third  pencil  in  his  left  hand,  and 
resting  the  wrist  on  the  table  hold  tlie  pen- 
cil parallel  with  that  in  the  right  hand,  but 
lower  down,  so  tliat  the  free  end  may  be 
at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  trans- 
verse bar  and  the  table.  The  former  vibra- 
tion will  gradually  cease,  and  a  transverse 
one  be  established.  We  may  ako  employ 
this  simple  apparatus  in  repeating  the  other 
experiments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  in 
tliis  and  similar  experiments,  the  wooden 
bars  as  well  as  the  table  acquu'e  a  polarized 
condition,  and  that  tliis  dii-ects  the  ring's 
vibration. 

Now  the  vibrations  that  I  have  described 
as  occurring  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
can  be  exactly  imitated, — ist,  by  substi- 
tuting magnetized  bars  of  steel  alone  for 
the  hands  of  the  operator ;  or  2nd,  by  com- 
bining in  one  experiment  the  action  of  the 
bar  magnets  and  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tor, as  the  following  observations  will 
prove.     Fu'st  with  the  magnets  alone. 

7.  Place  on  a  box  or  block  of  wood,  about 
six  inches  deep,  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel,* 
about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  with  its 
north  pole  projecting  a  couple  of  inches  or 
so  beyond  the  edge  of  the  box.  From  the 
projecting  extremity  suspend  the  ring,  so 
as  to  hang  about  an  inch  above  the  table. 
After  the  irregular  motions  caused  by 
suspending  it  have  ceased,  we  shall  observe 
a  longitudinal  oscillation  to  become  esta- 
blished, that  is  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  from  one  pole  of  the  magnet  to  the 
other.     This  oscillation  is  feebler  than  what 


*  Tliis  may  be  prepared  by  repeatedly  drawing 
a  horse-shoe  magnet  from  o'ue  end  to  the  other 
of  the  bar.  The  magnet  is  to  be  placed  with 
both  poles  resting  on  the  bar,  and  to  be  drawn 
always  in  one  direction,  with  the  south  pole  in 
advance.  The  end  of  the  bar  by  whicli  the 
horse-shoe  magnet  quits  it  becomes  the  north 
pole.  The  bars  I  use  will  support  about  half  ai> 
ounce  of  steel  by  their  north  pole. 
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occurs  in  exp.  1,  when  the  ring  is  sus- 
lieniled  from  the  forefinger,  but  it  is  in 
other  rcspeets  siuiihir.  With  a  more 
powerful  magnet  the  motion  ■would  be 
^'renter. 

8.  riace  by  the  side  of  the  first  magnet 
a  second  like  it,  witli  its  south  pole  toucli- 
in{i;the  south  poleof  tlie  first,  nud  its  north 
pole  projecting  bejond  thebox,  and  distant 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  north  pole  of 
the  otlier  magnet.  Transver.se  oecillatiou 
will  take  j>laee  as  in  exp.  2  and  3. 

9.  If  instead  of  placing  the  second  bar 
by  the  side  of  the  fornier  we  place  it  end 
to  end  with  it,  and  south  pole  to  south 
pole,  a  like  result  will  occur  to  wliat  took 
place  in  exp.  i,  when  tlic  hands  of  the 
operator  were  extended  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, namely,  increased  longitudinal  oscil- 
lation. 

10.  If  we  place  the  north  pole  of  the 
second  magnet  in  contact  \vith  the  south 
pole  of  tht?  first,  iran^wi  se  vibration  will 
ensue.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  we 
apply  to  the  north  polo  of  the  second  mag- 
net in  exp.  9  the  north  pole  of  a  third 
magnet,  just  as  in  exp.  5  we  found  that 
a  third  hand  added  to  the  extended  two  of 
the  operator  produced  transverse  oscilla- 
tion;   but  if  we  add  a  fourth  magnet  with 

*its  south  pole  to  the  south  pole  of  the 
third,  the  oseiUatioa  again  becomes  longi- 
tudinal ;  as  occiu-red  when  the  second  per- 
son rai«:ed  both  ai-ms  in  exp.  5. 

11.  The  i-esult  of  exp.  G,  namely,  change 
from  transverse  to  longitudinal  oscillation 
■when  the  two  hands  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, may  be  unitated  by  uniting  the  pro- 
jecting poles  of  the  two  magnets  in  exp. 
8  by  a  steel  bodkin  or  large  needle. 

Tliese  experiments  would  in  themselves 
afford  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
yital  force  acting  in  the  six  first  experi- 
ments is  identical  with  the  magnetic  force 
operating  in  the  five  latter  ones :  this 
belief  will  obtain  further  confirmation  from 
the  succeeding  experiments,  in  -whieh  the 
hands  of  the  operator  combine  with  the 
magnetic  bars  to  produce  similar  results. 

12.  The  ring  vibrating  longitudinally 
from  the  right  index  as  in  exp.  1,  and 
the  wrist  resting  on  a  box  foiu-  or  five 
inches  high,  place  a  bar  magnet  on  the  box 
beside  the  hand,  with  its  north  pole  pro- 
jecting forward  over  the  edge,  and  the 
south  pole  toucliing  the  wrist.  This  posi- 
tion, it  will  be  observed,  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hand  in  exp.  2,  and  of  the 
magnets  in  exp.  8,  and  the  results  are 
similar  for  the  oscillation  which  was  longi- 
iuditi'il  will  change  to  transverse.  The 
converse  of  the  experiment  may  be  insti- 
tuted by  suspending  the  ring  from  the 
magnet,  and  placing  the  index  finger  by  its 


side,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  or  Stc  inches 
at  tlie  jirojccting  poles. 

13.  The  operator's  hands  being  both  ex- 
tended, as  in  exp.  4  and  a,  let  liim  grasp  in 
his  left  hand  the  north  pole  ofa  bar  magnet; 
the  oscillations  which  were  longitudinal 
will  beconu"  transverse,  as  when  the  right 
hand  of  a  second  person  was  taken  in  exp. 
5,  or  when  the  north  pole  ofa  second  mag- 
net is  brought  into  contact  with  the  south 
fciole  of  the  sujjporting  magnet  in  exp.  10^ 
^r,  the  two  magnets  being  armnged  south 
pole  to  south  pole  as  in  exp.  9,  and  the  ring 
therefore  vibrating  longitudinally,  let  the 
operator  place  the  right  index  in  contact 
with  the  north  pole  of  the  second  magnet, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  his  left  hand 
down ;  transverse  vibration  wUl  ensue. 
On  the  operator's  cxtenduig  his  left  arm 
also,  the  same  result  wiU  ensue  as  in  exp. 
5,  when  the  second  person  extended  both 
arms,  namely  longitudinal  vibration.  The 
analogy  between  the  action  of  the  arms 
and  magnets  in  exp.  5,  exp.  10,  and  exp. 
13,  w  Ul  on  examination  be  found  to  be 
complete. 

We  have  seen  in  experiment  10,  that  by 
bringing  the  north  pole  of  a  second  magnet 
into  contact  with  the  south  pole  of  the 
supporting  magnet,  the  direction  of  the 
vibration  changed  from  longitudinal  to 
transverse,  and  in  experiment  13  we  have 
seen  the  same  result  follow  from  bringing 
the  fore-finger  into  contact  with  the  south 
pole  of  the  magnet ;  if,  however,  instead  of 
causing  contact,  we  place  them  only  m. 
proximity,  so  that  one  magnet  shall  not 
ace  on  the  other  by  induction,  a  diiferent 
eflect  ensues ;  thus,  if  we  place  a  second 
magnet  behind,  and  in  the  same  line  with 
the  first,  but  with  its  north  pole  over  the 
south  pole  of  the  first,  but  not  in  contact 
with  it,  the  vibration  wUl  be  longitudinal, 
and  stronger  than  when  only  one  magnet 
is  used.  The  foUowmg  expei'iment  shows 
a  similar  result  when  the  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and,  as  it  is  a  striking  one,  may 
serve  to  convince  those  who  will  try  it, 
of  the  reality,  and  influence,  of  this  vital 
force : — 

14.  Suspend  the  ring  from  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet,  as  in  experiment  7,  and 
observe  the  force  of  its  longitudinal  vibra- 
tion ;  now  hold  over  the  south  pole,  but 
without  touching  it,  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand ;  in  the  course  of  about  two 
minutes  the  oscillation  will  be  seen  to  have 
greatly  increased  in  extent ;  now  lay  down 
a  second  magnet  parallel  to  the  first,  with 
its  south  pole  projecting  forward  ;  the 
right  hand  being  held  as  before  over  the 
first  jnagnet,  place  the  pohit  of  the  ex- 
tended fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  over  the 
north  pole  of  the  second  magnet  j  strong 
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transverse  vibration  will  soon  ensue,  which, 
on  removing  the  hands,  will  at  once  be- 
come much  more  feeble.  The  result  will 
be  still  more  striking  if  the  second  magnet 
be  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  first, 
so  as  to  be  nearer  both  to  the  suspended 
ring  and  to  the  north  pole  of  the  first 
magnet,  than  this  is  to  its  south  pole. 
This  experiment  may  be  made  without 
touching  any  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  be 
thus  free  from  the  suspicion  of  any  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  sliaking  of  the  ring  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  above  experiments  will  probably  be 
admitted  by  those  who  believe  them  to  be 
faithfully  reported,  to  be  amply  sufficient 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  force  in  the 
living  body,  closely  analogous  to,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  common  mag- 
netism ;  to  those  who  still  remain  sceptical, 
I  can  only  say,  "  try  them." 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  these  ex- 
periments the  extended  finger  represents 
one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  When  em- 
ployed separately  each  one  appears  to  re- 
present tlie  north  pole,  whilst  the  centre 
of  the  body,  or  some  point  between  this 
and  the  extended  hand,  represents  the  south 
pole. 

The  longitudinal  vibration  in  experiment 
1,  takes  place  in  a  line  drawn  from  the 
supporting  hand  to  the  elbow,  and  the 
elbow  thus  represents  the  south  pole  ;  if 
we  now  draw  nearer  the  table,  so  as  to 
bring  the  body  in  contact  with  it,  the  elbow 
being  thrown  a  little  outwards,  we  shall 
find  the  line  of  vibration  change  to  one 
between  the  hand  and  the  body,  which 
latter  point  becomes  the  south  pole.  It 
would  appear  that  this  line  on  the  table 
"becomes  magnetic  by  induction,  for  if  a 
plate  of  iron  be  placed  on  it  between  the 
supporting  hand  and  the  elbow  the  strength 
of  vibration  is  increased,  and  when  the  left 
hand  is  raised,  as  in  experiment  2,  the 
change  of  oscillation  to  the  ti'ansverse,  if 
affected  at  all,  is  affected  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  when  the  table  alone  intei-vencs. 
Again,  if  we  place  on  the  table  below  the 
left  hand  in  experiment  2,  some  folds  of 
flannel,  no  change  of  vibration  occurs,  the 
flannel  appearing  incapable  of  becoming 
magnetic  by  induction. 

What  change  takes  place  in  the  magnetic 
influence  causing  the  longitudinal  vibration 
to  become  transverse,  I  am  unable  fully  to 
explain.  I  suppose  it  to  be  due,  in  ex- 
periment 2,  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  stronger  line  of  magnetic  induction 
when  the  left  liand  is  brought  forward 
parallel  with  the  right,  and  that  the  left 
represents  the  south  pcle,  the  two  arms 
representing  the  arms  of  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net; but  tins  will  not  explain  the  Uko 


change  in  experiment  5  for  instance.*  I 
will  therefore  only  recal  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  changes  are  precisely  similar 
whether  we  employ  our  hands  or  the  bar 
magnets. 

In  what  part  of  the  frame  this  vital  force 
has  its  seat  cannot  perhaps  be  considered 
as  certain  ;  few,  however,  would  be  inclined 
to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  nervous 
system ;  and  the  following  experiment, 
which  I  have  frequently  repeated,  and  in- 
variably with  tlie  same  result,  will  be  found 
to  confirm  that  opinion,  and  to  lead  us  to 
look  on  the  so-caUed  nervous  influence  as 
a  form  of  the  magnetic  force  to  which  I 
have  ventured  to  apply  the  terra  vital 
magnetium ;  the  term  animal  magnetism 
having  been  employed  for  phenomena, 
many  of  whicli  at  least  seem  to  have  no 
connexion  with  this. 

15.  If,  when  the  ring  is  vibrating  from 
the  finger,  either  longitudinally  or  trans- 
versely, we  forcibly  contract  some  distant 
muscles,  as  for  instance  of  the  jaw,  or  leg, 
the  vibration  ceases  entirely,  and  is  only 
restored  on  the  cessation  of  the  muscular 
contraction. 

Hitherto  I  have  failed  in  producing  any 
effect  on  the  magnetic  needle,  either  di- 
rectly with  the  hands,  or  indirectly  by  in- 
ducing in  iron  a  state  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced in  it  by  friction  with  a  magnet. 

The  directions  I  have  given  for  tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  hands  in  experiment  1  are 
minute,  but  they  should  be  attended  to, 
because  the  motions  of  the  suspended  body 
are  influenced  by  it.  For  a  considerable 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  resting  the  sup- 
porting hand  with  the  ulnar  side  towards 
the  table,  when,  instead  of  simple  vibra- 
tions, I  obtained  rotary  motions,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  the  fundamental  ones.  I 
have,  however,  now  no  doubt  that  the  true 
simple  motion  is  one  of  vibration,  as  Mr. 
Mayo  stated,  and  that  the  rotation  is  the 
result  of  the  force  acting  in  two  directions, 
from  the  finger  towards  the  elbow,  and 
from  the  finger  towards  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  many  deficiencies 
in  the  foregoing  paper,  arising  in  part 
fi'om  a  want  of  other  and  more  powerful 
instruments  than  I  have  at  command,  and 
in  part  from  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
later  researches  in  magnetism,  and  of  per- 
sonal experience  in  this  science :  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  correctly  the  pheno- 
mena I  have  witnessed,  and  I  do  not  be- 

*  I.<!  the  lonRitudinal  polarity  jieutraliaed  by 
the  third  hand,  and  tlie  jiolarity  across  the  sus- 
jiendine:  hand  increased  ?  1  suspect  it,  for  if  we 
han?  the  ring;  from  the  middle  tingfor,  and  keep 
the  arm  cNtended  above  the  table,  transverse: 
vibration  occurs 
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lieve  tbat  any  important  error  will  be  found 
in  my  statement  of  fiu-ts  ;  minor  ones,  if 
riiey  exist,  tlie  future  experience  of  others 
will  correct.  The  inferences  1  have  stated 
arc  but  few,  and  such  as  seemed  almost 
inevitably  to  follow  from  the  premises. 

Any  further  observations  would  seem  to 
rue  unnecessary  at  present,  and  as  this 
letter  has  already  extended  to  a  consider- 
able length,  I  will  conclude  by  subscribing 
myself, — Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

Deewkx  Otxley. 
Pau,  Nov.  6, 1851. 

*^*  This  letter  lias  been  forwarded  to 
us  for  publication  by  a  physician  of  good 
experience  and  scientific  knosvledge.  Wc 
express  no  opinion  of  the  results  :  but 
the  term  magnetism,  as  applied  to  these 
phenomena,  appears  to  be  singularly  in- 
appropriate. Magnetism  cannot  be  im- 
parted to,  or  indicated  by  gold,  while  a 
gold  ring  is  described  as  being  better 
adapted  than  any  other  body  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  vibrations.  Sec.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  magnetic  needle  is  a  most 
sensitive  test  of  magnetism  ;  wliile  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Ottley,  that  Ids  experi- 
ments produced  no  effect  on  the  needle, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are 
living  m  an  age  of  wonders — guns  are  fii-ed 
on  the  cliffs  of  Dover  by  a  galvanic  current 
sent  in  less  than  a  second  under  thirty 
miles  of  sea  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
France.  The  portrait  of  a  respectable 
gentleman,  including  whiskers  and  eye- 
lashes, is  transferred  by  hglit  in  a  second 
of  time  to  a  plate  of  silver ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  contained  in  the  ui'uie  of  a 
diabetic  patient  is  actually  measured  by  a 
ray  of  polarized  light.  Any  one  of  these 
feats  would  have  led  to  the  judicial  com- 
bustion of  the  inventor  in  Smithfield  two 
hundred  years  ago :  their  effect  at  the 
present  time  is  to  make  us  cautious  in  what 
■we  admit  and  what  we  deny. 


ENGLISH    SUKGEONS    AJST)    SCOTCH 
EEVIEWEHS. 

SiE, — I  have  just  read  in  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  of  this  month,  an  article 
professing  to  be  a  review  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
Surgical  Lectures, — I  say  professing  to  be 
a  review,  because  in  reality  it  is  no  such 
thing :  it  is  simply  four  and  a  half  pages  of 
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vulgar  scolding,  capped  in  the  last  para- 
graph by  an  imputation  .so  base,  that  one 
really  is  left  with  a  wholesome  contempt 
for  the  pitiful  meanness  of  the  man  who 
could  write  it.  No  one  objects  to  im- 
partial criticism  of  a  book,  however  severe 
it  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  tlie  readers 
of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  have  any  desire 
to  see  its  pages  occupied  by  tiresome  per- 
sonal abuse,  unredeemed  by  any  grace  of 
wit  or  pomt  of  sarcasm. 

As  conductors  of  this  Journal  I  see  the 
names  of  the  heads  of  the  profession  in 
Edinburgh :  every  medical  man  of  right 
feeling  must  be  grieved  that  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  this  so-called  review  goes  forth  to 
the  world  under  the  sanction  of  such 
names.  With  this  example  of  jealousy  or 
ill-conditioned  malice  before  him,  who  can 
avoid  a  bitter  smile  at  the  idea  of  medical 
reform  ? 

I  behove  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
profession  looks  upon  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  as  a  pubhcation  of  great  value, 
and  one  which  has  long  enjoyed  and  de- 
served a  high  reputation :  its  conductors 
have  but  very  recently  taken  an  open  and 
manly  part  against  Homoeopathy ;  they 
would  do  equal  service  to  their  profession, 
and  mucli  enhance  the  value  of  their  Jour- 
nal, if,  in  future,  they  would  not  allow  its 
Images  to  be  the  medium  of  ]5ersoiial  vitu- 
peration, as  tedious  and  valueless  to  the 
reader,  as  in  itself  it  is  childish  and  con- 
temptible.— I  remain,  su', 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  COXJNTET  SUEGEOy. 

December  4th,  1851. 

*#*  The  author  of  the  Ul-naturcd  article, 
miscalled  a  review,  is  very  weU  known. 
He  cannot  write  of  a  brother  surgeon  in  a 
charitable  spirit,  even  by  accident.  He 
has  suffered  so  much  from  criticism  him- 
self, that  he  can  henceforth  deal  out  nothing 
but  gall  and  bitterness  to  others. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  3d  inst.,  at  his  house,  29,  New- 
Broad  Street,  after  a  long  illness,  iUgernon 
Frampton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  ;  and  for  many  yeara 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital ;  in  his 
49th  year. 

APOTHECABIES'    HAIL. 

NAifES  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  4th  December,  1851  :— 
Alfred  Howse,  Western  General  Dispen- 
sary— Robert  Hicks,  Saldock,  Herts. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  LIBSAEIAN    TO  THE  BAD  - 
CLIFFK  IIBBABY,  OXFOBD. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
Dr.  Acland  has  rece  ved  this  appointment. 
The  Trustees  have,  we  think,  acted  most  ju- 
diciously in  appointing  a  medical  man  to 
take  charge  of  a  scientific  hbrarj-  founded 
by  a  phynician.  Dr.  Acland  has  already 
shewn  that  he  is  fully  quahfied  for  such  an 
office  by  the  improvements  which  he  has 
made  iu  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Christ- 
<!hurcli. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE   UNITEESITY 
OF  CAMBBIDGE. 

The  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Chemistiy 
delivered  in  the  Medical  School  of  tins 
University,  are  now  recognised  by  the 
com-ts  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries ;  so  that  students  may  pass  the  first 
winter  session,  agreeably  to  the  curricvilum 
of  those  bodies,  in  Cambridge.  The  second 
and  third  winters  must  be  spent  in  Lon- 
don, or  elsewhere.  The  Hospital  has  long 
been  recognised  ;  and  lectm-es  arc  deUyered 
on  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  other  subjects. 
By  this  aiTangemeiit  further  inducement 
is  offered  to  medical  students  to  connect 
themselves  with  one  of  our  Universities ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  superior  general  education,  and 
other  advantages  of  studying  in  a  Univer- 
sity, they  may  proceed  to  take  a  degree  m 
medicine,  or  "may  be  qualifying  themselves 
to  practice  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
profession. 

Candidates  for  the  feUowsliip  of  the 
College  of  Sm-geons  who  have  taken  tlie 
degree  of  Bachelor  (rf  Arts  in  an  English 
University,  are  required  to  have  been  en- 
gaged for  five  years  instead  of  six  in  the 
acquirement  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
are  not  required  to  produce  any  further 
certificate  of  knowledge  in  Greek,  Latin, 
&c. 

Lectures  on  aU  the  natural  sciences  col- 
lateral to  medicine  are  deUvered  in  the 
Universiry ;  and  in  the  last  year  an  Honor 
Ti'ipos  for  tlie  natural  sciences  has  been 
instituted  coxTcsponding  to  the  mathema- 
tical and  classical  Triposis,  so  that  the 
student  has  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  m  any  or  all  of  these  sciences. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  RE\aEW. 
An  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  the 

King's  College,  London.      By  William 

Bowman,  F.R.S.  &c. 
Physiological  Researches.      By  Su-  B.  C. 

Brodie,  Bart.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  kc.. 
The  Pocket  Formulary,  or  a  Synopsis  of 

the  British  and  Foreign  rharmacopoeias, 

&c.  By  Henry  Beasley.  5lh  Edition. 
On  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Lisane. 

By  Henry  Monro,  M.B.  Oxon. 


Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Sydenham  College,  Birming- 
ham. By  J.  B.  Hayes,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology. 

Fanidiar  Letters  on  "tho  Physics  of  the 
Eartli,  treating  of  the  chief  Movements 
of  the  Land,  the  Waters,  and  the  Air. 
By  H.  Buff,  Professor  of  Physics,  Gies- 
sen.  Edited  bv  A.  W.  HoiFman,  Ph.  D. 
F.R.S. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  theIVIeteopolis 
Burimj  the  Week  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  6. 
Births. 


Males.. . 
Females. 


Deaths. 
Males.. . 
Females. 


624 

692 


1528  1316 

Causes  of  Death. 

AllCauses   1316 

Spf.cified  Causes 1311 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Z>i«tfa««*. . . .     249 
{Sporadic  IMseasss,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 48 

2.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   149 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 49 

5.  Lungs  and  organs  of  Respiration     333 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 

8.  Childbirth,  Diseasesof  Uterus, &c. 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 

12.  Old  Age 76 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 4 

14.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c. ...       38 
Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 
Small-pox 27  I  Convulsions 51 


Measles 17 

Scarlatina    44 

Hooping-cough 30 

Diarrhoea 26 

Cholera 1 

Typhus 61 

Dropsy 19 

Hydrocephalus  ....  30 

Apoplexy 25 

Paralysis 30 


Bronchitis  156 

Pneumonia 133 

Phthisis   ISO 

Lungs    8 

Teething 9 

Stomach  9 

Liver 12 

Childbirth    5 

Uterus 5 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
194  above  the  average  mortality  of  the  4Sth  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

"meteorological  SUilMARY. 
Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  30M3 

,  „        ,,        Thermometer*   3S'8 

Sel'f-resisterins:  do.''   ....Max.  0-0    Min.22- 
••  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  -03.  -  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Mf.teorolog  ICAL.— The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  nearly  1»  below  the  mean  of  the 

month. 

IsOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr.    Warren's  interesting   communication    on 

Rupture  of  the  Uterus  hns  been  duly  rercivcd. 
We  have  to  arknowledure  the  receipt  of  letters 

and  papers  from  Dr.  Frazer,  SirG.  Ballmgall, 

Mr.  Waterworth,  Dr.  Fearnside.  Mr.TucKer, 

Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Richardson, 

and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bate. 

Cnrri(ierulnni.—\n  our  report  of  the  Liver- 
pool Pathological  Society,  in  our  last  number, 
at  page  985,  insert  the  name  of  M  r.  V^nn'^^^^  « 
the  mithor  of  the  paixjr  "  OnTriumatic  Mania, 
page  985. 


iLontiou  iBcUifai  €auuf- 
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^Lectures. 


CLINICAL    LECTURE 

ON 
VARIOUS     CASES. 

■^Delivered  at  Kinrfs  College  Hospital.  Dec. 

1S50.) 

By  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

[Reported  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  Medical 
Associate  of  King's  College,  London.! 


Lect.  XXXU. 

Review  of  cases  in  hospital — Case  of  renal 
epilepsy,  with  lead  patsy — Source  of  the 
lead  poisoning — Treatment  by  etaterium, 
blisters,  hot-air  baths — Case  of  lepra — 
treatment  by  tar — Case  of  injury  to  the 
muscles  of  the  loins,  with  subseqxtent 
,paralysis — remarkable  iodisni — resultant 
caries — Case  of  typhoid  fever — ireet- 
ntent  of  fever — Case  of  epilepsy — loss 
of  memory  after  three  fits — A  second 
case  of  lepra — antidotal  and  elimitiaiive 
treatment — Case  of  meningeal  and  cer-e- 
bral  inflammation — paralysis  with  rigi- 
dity of  muscles — Contrast  with  a  case  of 
paralysis  with  relaxation  of  muscles — 
Cases  of  gout,  and  of  hydatid  of  the 
right  lung. 

'■GxNTLEJTEN, — I  proposc  to-day  to  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  some  of  tlie  most  important 
cases  at  present  under  my  care  in  the  men's 
■wards.  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on 
■each  m  succession,  and  put  you  in  posses- 
•sion  of  its  main  features,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  watch  its  further  progress  with  the 
■more  interest ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
■speak  to  you  with  more  freedom  here  re- 
specting points  wliich  cannot  be  conve- 
■niently  discussed  in  the  ward,  or  within 
hearing  of  the  patient. 

Commencing,  then,  in  Fisk  Ward,  we 
■'find  a  man  of  tlie  name  of  Clarke  (vol. 
.Tsxii.  p.  21),  who  was  admitted  here  about 
"two  months  ago.  This  case  exhibits  an 
•example  of  two  very  interesting  and  highly 
•important  classes  of  disease — epilepsy,  and 
the  effects  of  lead  poisoning.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted in  a  state  of  profound  epileptic 
coma ;  and,  from  October  tlie  18th  to 
'.20th,  had  five  convulsive  fits,  accompanied 
'and  followed  by  coma,  which  continued 
for  two  days,  when  he  began  to  recover. 

The  long  continuance  of  a  state  of  pro- 
'found  coma  is  always  calculated  to  excite 
anxiety  in  tlic  friends  and  attendants  of  a 
\      XLViii.— 1255.     Dec.  19,  186 1. 


patient,  and  to  create  fear  lest  some  exten- 
sive mischief  sliall  have  been  done  to  the 
brain.  In  this  case  there  were  two  circum- 
stances among  otliers  which  greatly  encou-  ■ 
raged  mc  to  believe  tliat  no  serious  organic 
lesion  existed  in  that  organ.  Tlie  first  of 
these  was,  tliat  the  coma  was  accompanied 
with  convulsive  fits.  Y,o\\  you  will  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  appre- 
hend danger  from  sucli  paroxysms  of  epi- 
lepsy as  this  man  has  liad  ;  but  that,  when 
epileptic  convulsions  and  coma  occur  toge- 
ther, and  where,  there  is  no  hemiplegic 
paralysis,  we  liave  a  good  deal  of  presimip- 
tive  evidence  that  there  is  no  apoplectic 
clot,  or  other  organic  lesion  likely  to 
damage  the  brain  permanently.  Thus  we 
were  led  to  ascribe  both  the  coma  and  epi- 
lepsy, not  to  tlio  pressure  of  a  clot  upon  or 
within  the  brain,  but  probably  to  one  and 
tlie  same  cause,  which  cause  was  suggested 
by  the  second  circiunstance  to  which  I 
have  referred — namely,  that  his  urine  was 
scanty  in  quantity,  and  higlily  impregnated 
with  albumen. 

Thus  I  viewed  the  case  as  one  of  those 
in  which  the  cerebral  affection  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  some  irritating  matter  in 
the  blood  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  by 
tlie  kidneys.  There  are  very  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  urea  in  the  blood  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  brain  so  as  to 
cause  coma  and  convulsions.  Other  sub- 
stances retamed  in  undue  quantity  may 
produce  the  same  eflect,  for  aught  we 
know  ;  and  certainly,  coma  and  convul- 
sions may  occvir  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  preience  of  urea  in  tlie 
blood  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  certain  that,  when 
the  kidneys  fail  in  then-  action  to  secrete 
only  an  ounce  or  two  of  urme  in  the  day, 
instead  of  thirty  or  forty  omices,  coma 
and  convulsions  are  very  apt  to  ensue. 

And  in  such  cases  we  get  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  urea  in  the  blood  as  we  have  done 
in  this  case.  The  foUowmg  is  the  method 
which  was  pm-sued  for  this  purpose  : — 
A  bUster  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  ;  and  when  it  rose,  the  serum  was 
carefully  collected,  and  tested  for  urea. 
The  whole  quantity  of  serum  was  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  was  extracted  with  alcohol,  wliich 
is  a  ready  solvent  of  urea.  This  alcoholic 
extract  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
a  little  water  added  so  as  to  make  a  spongy 
mass,  wliich  is  plunged  into  a  freezing 
mixtui"e,  and  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric 
acid  are  added.  If  urea  be  present,  the 
characteristic  ciystals  of  nitrate  of  urea 
are  soon  formed  in  the  solution,  and  are  at 
once  recognised  either  by  the  naked  eye  or 
by  t'  c  microscope. 

Our  patient  is  an  intemperate  man,  and 
filled  the  place  of  a  waiter  at  a  low.  tavern. 
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We  have  not  been  abletotraceany  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  liis  present  attack,  except 
exposure  to  cold  shortly  before.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  under  tlie  influence  of  his 
habits  of  intemperance,  renal  disease  had 
been  making  insidious  progress  for  some 
time ;  but,  on  exposure  to  cold,  the  action 
of  the  skin  being  checked,  an  acute  affec- 
tion of  the  kidneys  was  induced,  those 
organs  became  highly  congested,  their 
tubes,  fdled  with  epithelium,  allowed  but 
a  small  flow  of  urine,  already  curtailed  in 
its  quantity  and  charged  with  serum, 
•whence  its  albuminous  impregnation.  This 
defective  excretion  of  urine  allows  urea  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  which,  passing  to 
the  brain,  so  far  disturbs  the  nutrition  of 
that  organ  as  to  excite  convulsions  and 
coma. 

As  soon  as  recovery  from  the  state  of 
coma  took  place,  we  observed  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  of 
those  alone ;  the  legs  were  in  no  way 
involved  ;  nor  were  aU  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities  paralysed ;  those  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder  were  only  very  slightly 
affected  ;  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  were 
chiefly  engaged,  and  of  these  the  exte'hsors 
were  most  distinctly  paralysed.  All  were 
■wasted  ;  but  the  extensors  most  so,  as  was 
obvious  from  the  hollow  tvhich  existed 
over  those  muscles  on  the  back  of  the 
forearm.  He  could  flex  the  wrist  and  grasp 
with  his  fingers,  but  very  feebly,  and  he 
was  wholly  unable  to  extend  the  wrist  or 
the  fingers.  When  the  arm  was  stretched 
out  from  the  trunk,  the  hand  liung  as  if 
lifeless  from  its  articulation  at  the  wrist. 
Both  upper  extremities  were  affected  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  although  not  pre- 
cisely to  the  same  degree ;  for  the  right 
forearm  was  evidently  weaker  than  the  left. 
The  muscles  which  form  the  prominence  of 
the  ball  oi  the  thumb  (the  thenar  eminence 
of  surgical  anatomists)  were  also  paralysed 
and  greatly  wasted,  so  that  the  power  of 
flexion,  or  extension,  or  adduction  of  the 
thumb,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.. 

It  is  plain  that  in  this  case  there  were 
two  classes  of  symptoms  with  which  we 
had  to  deal — a  more  acute  class,  whicli 
yielded  pretty  readily  to  treatment,  and 
which  must  have  destroyed  the  patient 
sooner  or  later  if  they  had  not  given  way  ; 
and  a  more  clu*onic,  wliich  remained  after 
the  first  had  been  removed,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  no  tendency  to  shorten 
life.  The  first  were  the  coma  and  convul- 
sions— the  second,  the  palsy. 

Viewing  the  first  and  acute  class  of 
symptoms  as  indicative  of  the  state  to 
which  I  have  given  the  name  renal  epileptic 
coma*  I  ado])ted  a  treatment  actively  eli- 

*  Lectures  on  Delirium  and  Coma,  London 
Medical  Gazette,  1850. 


minatory,  with  the  view  to  remove  by 
other  cliannels,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
material  which  was  ii-ritatmg  the  brain. 
Tlie  channels  tlirough  which  I  endeavoured 
to  conduct  this  noxious  matter  were  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  the  skin. 

His  head  was  shaved,  and  he  was  freely 
blistered  over  the. scalp;  mustard  cata- 
plasms were  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  he  was  very  freely  purged.  The 
best  purgative  to  use  m.  such  cases  is 
elaterium,  because  it  acts  promptly,  and 
produces  Uquid  stools,  carrying  off  large 
quantities  of  serum  from  the  system,  wliich, 
no  doubt,  as  that  obtained  from  the  blister 
did,  contained  urea.  Warm  baths,  or  hot 
air  baths,  may  often  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  these  cases ;  but  I  did  not 
use  more  than  one  of  each  in  oiu-  patient 
Clarke's  case,  as  I  thought  him  too  weak  to 
subject  him  much  to  remedies  wliich,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  have  a  decidedly  depress- 
ing influence. 

He  was  admitted  on  the  18th  of  October  ; 
on  the  22d  he  was  quite  free  from  any 
comatose  symptom,  and  there  now  re- 
remained  to  be  dealt  with  the  condition  of 
the  kidney  (the  fons  et  origo  of  the  cere- 
bral disturbance),  and  the  paralytic  state. 

The  urine  had  increased  considerably  in 
quantity  :  it  was  stUl,  however,  very  highly 
albuminous,  becoming  almost  solid  by 
heat,  and  of  low  specific  gravity ;  and, 
imder  the  microscope,  contained  casts  of 
tubes  and  epithelium,  and  some  blood  par- 
ticles. It  was  plain  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  former  state  of  the  kidney, 
it  was  no%v  very  much  irritated,  and  that 
the  defective  secretion  and  albuminous  im- 
pregnation were  due  to  this. 

The  condition  of  the  kidneys  has  im- 
proved greatly  in  this  case  mider  the  use  of 
}iurgatives,  at  fii'st  elaterium,  and  after- 
wards compound  gamboge  piU,  and  also  of 
warm  baths  ;  so  that  now  the  urine  con- 
tains very  httle  albumen  ;  but  the  paralytic 
state  has  remamed  very  Uttle  changed. 

It  exhibits  precisely  the  character  of  that 
form  of  palsy  which  results  fi-om  lead- 
poisoning,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
"  painter's  wrist-drop."  All  the  very  cha- 
racteristic signs  of  this  form  of  palsy 
were  as  well  marked  in  this  case  as  in  any 
case  I  have  ever  seen.  When  you  make 
liim  hold  out  his  ai-ms,  you  see  both  hands 
hang  down,  and  he  has  little  or  no  power 
to  bring  them  to  the  state  of  extension. 

A  practical  man  could  not  see  such  a 
case  without  asking  if  the  man  was  a 
liouse-painter.  Yet  we  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  not  only  was  he  not  of  that  trade,  but 
that  his  proper  vocation,  that  of  a  waiter, 
did  not  particularly  cxi^ose  hun  to  the  lead 
contamination. 

Can  the  palsy  be  due  to  any  particular 
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lesiou  of  the  nervous  centres,  independently 
of  lead  ?  Or  is  it  the  residt  of  the  renal 
disease?  It  cannot  be  the  latter,  for  it 
existed  bfore  the  attack  of  coma,  and  its 
origin  dates  as  far  back  as  four  or  live  years, 
and  was  preceded  by  two  attacks  of  which 
he  giTcs  but  a  very  imperfect  account,  but 
wliieh  were  attended  with  obstructed 
bowels  and  severe  ])ain  in  the  belly — 
attacks  resembling  lead  colic.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  Devonshire ;  but  he  states 
that  he  did  not  drink  cyder. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  palsy  can  be 
attribntcd  to  any  special  lesion  of  the  ner- 
vous centres.  I  know  of  none  which  would 
produce  exactly  this  form  of  paralysis— so 
symmetrical — aflectmg  particular  classes  of 
muscles  in  preference  to  others,  and  tliose 
of  the  forearm  especially,  and  without  any 
damage  to  sensation. 

We  are  driven,  then,  to  attribute  the 
palsy  to  contamination  by  lead ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  we  have  found  the 
blue  margin  to  the  gums,  pomtcd  out  first 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bm-ton.  The  blue  line  is 
not  iminten'upted,  for  he  has  lost  several 
teeth,  and  at  these  points  it  ceases ;  but 
wherever  there  is  a  tooth,  or  a  stump  pro- 
jecting above  the  gum,  there  the  blue  line 
is  distinct. 

But  tlie  difficulty  in  this  case  has  been 
to  explain  how  the  lead  came  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system.  It  is  true  we  are 
exposed  to  this  contamination  fi'om  the 
water  we  use,  and  we  shall  be  so  as  long  as 
there  ai-e  leaden  cisterns  and  leaden  pipes 
to  convey  the  water.  In  time  it  may  be 
hoped  that  glass  may  be  substituted,  or 
some  other  substance  not  likely  to  yield  np 
poisonous  matter  to  the  water.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  an  occasional  case  of  this 
kind  occurs,  but  that  they  are  not  infinitely 
more  frequent.  Some  people,  no  doubt, 
exhibit  the  idiosTOCi-asy  of  being  strongly 
affected  by  very  small  quantities  of  parti- 
cular poisons,  which  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  administer  in  much  larger  doses  to 
produce  the  specific  effects.  We  see  this 
often  in  tlie  use  of  mercin-y  and  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is  possible  that  this  man 
may  have  this  idiosyncrasy  as  regaitls  lead. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  better  explanation 
thaJi  this.  It  appears  that  a  part  of  his 
duty  has  been  to  clean  and  keep  bright  the 
pewter  pots  belonging  to  the  pubUc  house 
to  which  lie  is  attached.  This  he  does  by 
firiction  with  the  hands.  Now  pewter  verv 
commonly  contains  lead  in  considerable 
quantity  :  and  no  doubt  the  frequent  con- 
tact of  this  with  the  hands  would  lead  to  a 
gradual  absorption  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  metal  to  produce  the  poisonous 
effects ;  or  the  repeated  frictions  might 
cause  the  separation  of  minute  metallic 
particles,  which  might  be  inhaled. 

Jsow  the  palsy  from  lead  is  most  pro- 


bably due  primarily  to  the  contamination 
of  the  muscles  by  the  lead  :  they  thus 
suffer  in  their  nutrition,  and  the  nerves, 
especially  the  motor  nerves,  suffer  in  con- 
sequence of  their  comparative  inactior^. 
Doubtless,  after  long  exposure  to  the  con- 
taminating influence,  the  nervous  matter 
itself  will  become  poisoned,  and  thus  in  such 
cases  bram  symptoms  ultimately  show 
themselves.  But  the  palsy  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  in  which  the  loss  of  motion  is 
in  the  first  instance  due  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  muscles  themselves, — not,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  ease,  to  disease  of  the  nenres,  or 
of  th->  nervous  centres. 

The  theory  of  lead  palsy,  which  refers  it 
to  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  evi- 
dently will  not  account  for  the  phenomena. 
It  will  not  accoimt  for  the  muscles  of  the 
forearms  being  chiefly  affected  ;  nor  will  it 
explain  the  greater  amount  of  weakness  on 
one  side  than  on  the  otlier ;  nor  the  greater 
palsy  and  wasting  of  extensors  than  flexors  ; 
nor  the  special  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  ;  nor,  in  fine,  the  almost  total 
exemption  of  the  nei-ves  of  sensation  amid 
so  much  injury  to  the  motor  function. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
perfect  truth  that  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord 
sufficient  to  create  so  much  palsy  of  the 
upper  extremities  as  we  often  see  in  such 
cases  as  these  woidd  necessarily  affect  other 
parts  also ;  whereas  this  man  Clarke  lias 
f'.dl  power  of  his  lower  limbs,  his  mind  and 
senses  are  perfectly  cleai*,  and  he  has  no 
symptom  of  any  nervous  affection  besides 
the  palsy  of  the  upper  extremities. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you  the 
treatment  adopted  in  this  case  for  the 
renal  disease.  Fortunately,  that  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  effects  of  the  lead 
poisoning  is  much  of  the  same  kind. 
He  has  had  frequent  sulplnu-  baths,  with 
evident  advantage  to  his  general  liealth. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  of  great  im- 
provement to  the  state  of  lead  cachexia  fol- 
lowing the  long-continued  use  of  sulphur 
baths.  He  has  also  gone  through  a  long 
course  of  galvanism  with  very  little  benefit : 
he  has  had  one  arm  fixed  upon  a  splint, 
according  to  Dr.  Pemberton's  plan,  whilst, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  other 
arm  was  left  free.  It  was  evident 
after  this  treatment  that  the  arm  which 
had  been  bound  up  was  worse  than 
before.  On  the  whole,  the  lead  palsy  is 
very  little  better  than  on  his  admission  j 
nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  shoidd  have 
been  otherwise  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
The  poison  of  lead  damages  the  muscles  so 
much,  that  it  requires  a  very  long  time 
before  any  marked  change  takes  place :  and 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one  remedy  exer- 
cises a  specific  influence ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  those  hygienic  means 
whicli  contribute  to  promote  a  soiuid  gene 
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1*01  nutrition  are  the  most  useful  in  aiding 
the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Case  of  Lepra. — The  next  case  w«  meet 
■witli  is  that  of  Cope  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  44),  upon 
whicli  I  sliall  not  dvcell  much  just  now.     I 
only  notice  it  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
progi-ess  the  patient  has  made.  He  has  been 
in  the  ho.spital  nearly  a  month,  and  for 
thi-ee  weeks  has  been  on  the  tar  system. 
Wood  tar,  or  Archangel,  is  the  proper  pre- 
paration for  these  cases :  mineral  tar  was 
given  by  mistake  in  tliis  case,  and  caused 
great  irritation  of  the  bowelsi     A  conve- 
nient mode  of  administering  tlie  tar  inter- 
nally is  m  capsules,  each  containing  fifteen 
minims,  and  he  takes  one  tlu'ce  times  a  day  : 
the  tar  is  also  appUcd  externally  over  the 
patches   by  means   of  a   brush,   and   the 
patient  is  kept  constantly  in  tar  sheets,  that 
he  may  receive  all  the  benefit  possible  from 
this  plan.     From  time  to  time  he  has  a 
bath  to  wash  off  the  tar,  m  order  that>  we 
may  see  the  progress  he  is  making.     If  you 
administer  the  tar  in   capsules,  take  care 
that    the    materials    of    which    they   are 
made   are    easily  soluble,  else    they    will 
pass  through  the  bowels,  tar  and  all,  \ui- 
touched.      The   first    capsules   that  were 
given  to  this  man  were  made  of  animal 
membrane ;  they  did  not  dissolve,  and  he 
found  that  they  came  away  in  tlie  stools. 
On  changing  them  for  capsules  of  gelatine, 
they  ceased  to  appear  in  the  stools,  and  the 
patient  was  conscious  of  theii*  being  dis- 
solved in  the  stomacli  by  the  eructations 
tastmg  of  tar.     You  may  now  observe  in 
Cope  that  the  spots  are  beginning  to  heal, 
and  you  should  notice  tbe  mode  of  heahng, 
which  is  characteristic  of  lepra,  commencing 
in  the  centre,  and  spreading  outwards  to 
the  cu'cumference.     Many  of  the  patches 
have  quite  disappeared,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  patient  getting  quite  well, 
for  a  time  at  least ;  but  the  ditficulty  is,  to 
prevent  the  recuiTence  of  the  eruption,  and 
to  effect  a  radical  cure. 

The  third  case  on  my  hst  is  that  of  Ben- 
jamin Jlattcy  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  136^),  now  in 
risk  Wai'd.  The  case  is  very  remai-kable 
in  some  points,  and  its  real  nature  is  ob- 
scure. He  is  25  yeai-s  of  age ;  he  comes 
from  Woolwich,  and  -norks  in  the  arsenal 
there :  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  of 
ague  four  yetu-s  ago,  when  he  first  went  to 
Woolwich,  he  has  enjoyed  good  health. 
A,bout  ton  months  ago  a  plapk  fell  on  his 
Iqft  side,  and  struck  him  in  tlie  interval 
between  the  last  rib  and  tlie  crest  of  the 
ileum.  He  suffered  severe  pain  in  the  lum- 
bar region  immediately  after  the  accident; 
and  altliough  he  wa?, enabled  to  return  to 
his  work  in  the  eouvsc  of  a  few  weeks,  tlie 
paiii  returned,  and  gradually  increased,  and 


was  accompanied  with  shght  paralysis  of 
motion  of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  left  side^ 
witli  impairment   of  sensation.      He  veas. 
now  admitted  mto  one  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  where  he  received  considerable 
benefit  from  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected.     He  was  profusely  salivated,  and. 
was  twice  cupped.  In  a  short  time  the  power 
of  sensation  to    a  great  extent   returned^ 
and  he  became  free  from  pain  in  his  back.  At 
the  same  time  he  recovered  the  power  over 
his  hmbs  to  some  extent.     After  this  he 
was  enabled  to  resume  his  work,  bitt  in 
nine  days  was  again  obliged  to  leave  off  in 
consequence  of  the  recurrence  of  the  pain». 
He  was  now  placed  under  the  care  of  my 
able  and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  GaUwey, 
•urgeon  in  tlie  Royal  Artillery,  who  was. 
then  stationed  at  Woolwich.     Mr.  GaUwey 
established  an  issue  in  the  side,  and  gave 
hun  iron  and  quinine,  and   cod-liver  oil. 
Under  this  treatment  he  improved  shghtly, 
but  not  permanently.      He  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  on  the  14th  of  November, 
and  at  this  time  the  pain  had  assumed  to  a 
remarkable  degree  a  periodical  cliaracter. 
It  commenced  at  night  when  he  went  to 
bed,  and  lasted  for  three  or  four  hours, 
subsiding  gradually.     On  awaking  in  the 
morning  he  woidd  feel  a  soreness  in  the 
region  where  the  pain  had  existed  the  pre- 
vious night.     It  was  a  rehef  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  assume  the  erect  posture.     Bub 
this,  as  all  other  movements  of  the  trunk, 
was  done  with  great  care  and  caution.   Any 
luidue  or  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  left  side  caused  severe  pain — pain 
somewhat  of  the  same  description  as  that 
which  a  man  would  suffer  from  any  sudden 
contraction  of  the  muscles  when  labouring 
mider  a  fit  of  hunbago. 

A  careful  exauiination  of  the  spine  dia- 
covered  nothing  wrong  there ;  but  decided 
pain  was  produced  by  pressure  over  th& 
region  of  the  left  quadratus  lumborunx 
muscle,  and  the  act  of  coughing  or  sneezing 
was  exti'emel_y  pamful. 

From  the  fact  that  the  pam  had  its  sea* 
where  the  injury  occm-red,  and  also  because' 
it  was  excited  by  muscular  exertion  when  the 
lumbar  muscles  on  the leftsidewere inaction, 
it  seemed  to  me  clear  that  great  part  of  the 
pain  was  due  to  mischief  going  on  in  tli© 
muscles  and  fascia^  of  the  left  lumbar  rs^ 
gion — the  result  of  the  injury  infiicted  byi 
tlie  fall  of  the  plank.  Some  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  had  been  injured,  and  perhaps 
also  some  of  the  nerves  themselves  had 
suffered.  The  periodical  natiu-o  of  the 
severe  pain  which  occurred  at  night  led  nie 
to  regard  that  as  nem*algie,  the  periodicity 
being,  perhaps,  determined  by  the  small 
remnant  of  the  niai'sh  poison  whicii  re- 
mained in  his  system  since  the  attack  of 
ague :  and  Mr,  GaUwey  seems,  judging,  by 
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liis  treatment,  to  have  taken  much  the  same 
view. 

But-  there  are  other  sjinptoms  of  thff 
case  which  do  not  admit  of  so  easy  an 
exiilaimtion :  the  pandysis,  namely,  of 
sensation  and  of  motion.  The  pavt^j  iitl'eet''d 
are  the  left  upper  and  lower  extreinitics. 
I  read  the  following  aeeountfi-oni  the  case- 
book : — "The  sensibility  of  tlie  left  arm 
is  decidedly  dimmished,  so  that  he  cannot 
di9tini;uish  two  points  of  a  compass  placed 
on  it  or  the  foretn*m  an  mch  apart.  He  is 
unable  to  grasp  firmly  with,  or  completely 
to  extend  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The 
sensibility  of  the  leg  is  not  so  much  dimi- 
nished, but  he  is  not  able  to  bear  much  of 
his  weight  upon  it,  and  he  walks  as  if  his 
legs  were  tied  together.  There  was  no  ten- 
derness of  the  spine,  and  he  has  full  power 
over  the  sphhicters." 

Now  the  hemiplegic  character  of  the 
paralytic  alltK-tion  would  eertahily  indicate, 
prima  facie,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
braui.  Hut  this  view  is  quite  imtcnable, 
seemg  tliat  he  is  perfectly  free  from  every 
other  symptom  of  disease  of  that  oi-gan. 
It-  seems  to  me  that  we  can  only  explain 
his  symptoms  by  supposing  an  extension 
of'  some  iuilammatory  condition  from  the 
lumbar  nei-ves  and  muscles  to  the  dura 
mater  of  the  spinal  cord;  The  chief 
difficidty  in  the  way  of  adopting  this 
view  arises  out  of  the  extent  of  the 
paralysis,  which  uivolves  the  supposition  of 
a- corresponding  extent  of  affection  of'  dura 
mater ;  and  it  is  difEeult  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  so  extensive  an  affection  of  the 
dura  mater  with  pain  so  comi)lctely  limited 
to  one  spot.  But  if  we  consider  the  inti- 
macy of  the  connection  of  the  dura  mater 
of  the  spine  with  the  spinal  neiTes,  we  need 
not  scruple  much  to  admit  that  a  shght 
affection  of  that  membrane  would  impaii* 
the  power  of  the  nei"ves  sufficiently  to  ex- 
plain the  existing  degree  of  panilysis.  Or 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  injured  neiTes 
exercise  some  depressmg  influence  on  the 
region  of  the  cord  in  which  they  are  im- 
planted, and  this,  by  its  reflection,  may 
cause  a  similar  state  of  depression  of  nerves 
higher  up.  On  the  whole,  the  more  pro- 
bable view  seems  to  me  to  be,  that-  the 
injury  has  created  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  fibrous  tissues  external  to  the 
spine,  and  that  this  is  exteudmg  to  the 
meninges,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  bones. 

At  first  we  treated  tliis  man  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  pain  was  pm'ely  neuralgic, 
and  he  had  large  doses  of  cai-bonate  of  iron. 
After  tliree  days'  trial  of  that  plan,  1  re- 
solved to  deal  with  it  as  a  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  a  fibrous  tissue,  and  then  gave  liim 
iodide  of  potassium  in  ten-grain  doses  thrice 
a  day. 

The  results  of  this  treatmait  were  ex- 


tremely interesting,  and  very  deserving  of 
your  attention. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  he  began  to 
take  the  large  doses  of  the  iodide.  A  very  ■ 
decided  iochsm  made  its  appearance  in  a 
very  short  time.  After  the  first  dose  he  felt 
an  uneasiness  in  his  head,  and  after  the  third 
dose  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  tipsy  ;  and 
a  profuse  discharge  flowed  from  the  nose, 
and  the  eyehds  became  codcmatous,  with  a 
slight  blush  of  redness  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  flow  of  saliva  as  copious  as  if 
he  had  been  freely  salivated.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  symptoms  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  a  fourth  dose  of  the  medi- 
cine. During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  21st 
and  the  22nd,  he  took  no  mcchcine.  On 
the  22nd  there  was  evidently  a  considera- 
ble improvement  as  regards  the  pain  ;  most 
of  you  will  remember  how  distinctly  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  indicated 
relief  from  pam.  On  the  23rd  the  iodism 
had  completely  subsided,  and  I  now  or- 
dered the  iodide  of  potassium  to  be 
resumed  in  the  same  doses  as  before.  Im- 
mediately after  taking  the  first  dose  on  the 
second  occasion,  the^e  was  a  return  of  the 
flow  of  saliva  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint ; 
but  on  contuiuing  the  use  of  the  medicine 
the  ptyalism  subsided,  and  a  tolerance 
was  established.  Under  this  treatment  he 
improved  greatly — the  severe  periodical 
pain  subsided— he  is  able  to  move  about 
much  better,  and  is  regaining  the  power 
and  sensibility  of  his  limbs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  a  curious 
change  in  the  characters  of  the  lu'ine, 
which  occmTed  while  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  fu'st  doses  of  iodine.  On 
the  20th  Nov.  the  urine  was  pale,  and  the 
sp.  gr.  1006.  On  the  23rd,  the  quantity 
was  much  as  before,  that  is,  normal,  but 
the  sp.  gr.  had  increased  to  1030,  and  there 
was  a  copious  deposit  of  Hthic  aeid;  and 
on  the  25th,  the  sp.  gr.  was  1035  ;  there 
was  an  abundant  precipitate  of  hthate  of 
ammonia,  and  there  was  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  bile  in  the  lu'ine  from  the  play  of 
colours  caused  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

I  presmne  no  one  can  doubt  that,  in 
this  case,  the  pecuhar  group  of  symptoms 
wliich  we  call  iodism,  the  diminished  pain, 
the  increased  power  in  the  hmbs,  and  the 
remiu'kable  changes  in  the  lu-ine,  bore  to 
the  iodide  of  potassium  as  administered 
to  him  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause. 
Doubtless  the  iodide  has  promoted  eli- 
mination through  the  kidneys  and  the 
sahvary  glands  of  some  material  which  at 
the  least  was  maintaining  a  febrile  state  of 
his  system.  Can  it  be  that  the  man  waa- 
of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  increased 
by  a  sedentary  life  since  the  accident,  and 
that  this  kc])t  up  and  mcreased  the  pain  ? 

I  fear  that  the  favourable  change  will 
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not  be  permanent,  and  is  only  due  to  the 
temporary  clearing  out  he  has  experienced 
from  the  iodide ;  and  I  am  led  to  this 
opinion  by  the  fact,  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  experienced  nearly  as  great  improve- 
ment from  the  use  of  mercury,  but  speedily 
relapsed.* 

Typhoid  Fever. — In  the  rase  of  a  boy 
named  Millward,  set.  17,  also  in  Fisk 
Ward,  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  veatching  the  course  of  the  typhoid 
fever,  which  has  been  rather  preva- 
lent for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
His  illness  began  a  fortnight  before  his 
admission,  with  headache,  purging,  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
pain  in  the  back  and  shoulders.  On  the 
day  of  liis  admission,  the  report  says  that 
he  was  extremely  weak,  his  countenance 
pale  and  anxious,  and  his  body  was  covered 
with  maculee.  We  have  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  macula?.  You  must  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  maculse  and 
petecliise.  The  latter  are  dark  red  spots 
•which  are  shghtly  elevated  above  the  skin, 
and  are  actual  extravasations  of  blood  un- 
derneath the  skin.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
affected  by  pressure  of  the  finger.  Maculce, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  of  a  rosy 
hue,  which  disappear  or  become  much 
lighter  upon  pressure.  These  constitute  a 
true  eruption,  like  that  of  the  exanthemata. 
They  are  prone  to  occur  in  those  cases  of 
fever  in  which  diarrhoea  or  disease  of 
Peyer's  glands  is  present. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  here 
upon  the  interesting  discussion,  latterly 
revived,  as  to  the  identity  or  non- 
identity  of  this  fever  and  typhus,  the  one 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  intestinal 
disease  and  diaiThcea,  the  latter  generally 
quite  devoid.  I  must  content  myself  at  pre- 
sent with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  treatment. 

*  The  further  history'  of  this  case  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  patient  continued  to  improve  up  to 
the  11th  of  Dec,  liavins:  taken  the  iodide  (to 
which  on  the  29th  Nov.  five  grains  of  citrate  of 
iron  were  added),  during;  the  whole  time.  He 
then  left  the  hospital,  stating-  that  he  could  walk 
better  than  ever  he  did  since  the  accident.  The 
day  after  he  left  the  hospital  the  pain  returned, 
and  he  became  gradually  worse,  and  was  re- 
admitted Jan.  1,  1851.  The  pain  was  now  con- 
tinuous ;  there  was  spinal  tenderness  over  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  the  pain  was  much  in- 
creased by  turning  in  bed  or  stooping,  he 
moved  with  extreme  caution  :  a  sudden  jar  or 
false  step  is  e.\quisitely  painful.  The  weakness 
of  leg  and  arm  had  returned.  He  was  told  that 
his  symptoms  indicated  disease  of  the  vertebra. 
and  that  great  quiet  would  be  necessary,  and 
that  for  a  long  time.  He  then  proposed  to  leave 
the  hospital,  preferring  to  remain  at  home.  He 
Mas  discharged  on  tlie  10th  Jan.,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  ascertained  througli  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Fogo,  ft.  A.,  that  he  was  discharged  from  the 
dockyard,  having  shewn  unequivocal  signs  of 
caries  of  some  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;,  with 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 


One  important  featm-e  of  fever,  whether 
it  be  typhus  or  tyJDhoid,  whether  diar- 
rhcea  be  present  or  not,  is  depression. 
The  disease  is  adynamic,  and  great  atten- 
tion must  therefore  be  paid  to  supplying 
the  patient  with  a  proper  nutriment.  The 
basis  of  his  diet  should  be  proteinaceous 
matters,  in  such  a  state  that  the  stomach 
shall  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  to  bring 
them  to  a  condition  fit  for  absorption. 
In  the  animal  broths,  well  made,  and 
in  milk,  you  have  food  winch  answers 
to  this  description.  The  former,  on 
the  whole,  are  probably  the  best.  Milk 
is  less  easily  digested,  and  does  not  always 
harmonize  with  other  matters  necessary  to 
be  given.  Farinaceous  matters  may  be 
introduced  also  in  small  quantities.  A 
great  secret  of  success  in  administering 
support  to  patients  under  these  circum- 
stances is  this — to  give  it  veiy  frequently 
in  small  quantities,  quantities  so  small 
that  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  one  sup- 
ply may  be  absorbed  before  the  next  sup- 
ply is  brought ;  and  also  not  to  give  a 
variety  of  food.  Keep  to  milk  and  beef- 
tea,  or  other  broth,  or  to  broth  or  farina- 
ceous matter. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  you  must, 
I  think,  give  stimulants,  and  give  them 
early.  They  often  fail  because  begun  too 
late.  The  best  stunulants  are  brandy  and 
port  wine,  with  either  of  which  chloric 
ether  will  go  weU  as  a  medicinal  stimulant ; 
any  one  of  the  three  will  often  suffice  alone. 
Brandy  and  port  wine  ought  not  to  be 
given  together,  simply  because  in  general 
the  stomach  does  not  digest  well  two  kinds 
of  stimidants.  The  same  rule  as  to  fre- 
quent administration  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, which  I  have  already  laid  down  for 
food,  liolds  with  equal  if  not  greater  force 
in  giving  stimulants. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever,  is  not  whether  you  shall  give 
stimulants,  but  how  much  you  shall  give. 
In  many,  you  may  go  as  far  as  half  an 
ounce  every  half  hour,  or  even  an  ounce  of 
brandy  with  advantage ;  but  this  in  bad 
cases.  On  tliis  point  you  must  be 
guided  by  the  rapidity  and  compressibility 
of  the  pulse,  and  by  the  intensity  of 
the  heart's  action.  An  important  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse  is  fomid  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  strikes  the  finger ;  if 
vaccinating,  it  is  a  decided  uidication  for  the 
use  of  stimulants.  The  strength  of  the 
heart's  action,  especially  of  the  second 
sound,  is  also  a  good  indication.  If  either 
sound  be  weak,  but  especially  the  second, 
you  need  not  fear  to  give  stimidants 
freely.  An  impulsive  character  of  heart's 
action  with  a  feeble  sound,  also  denotes  the 
use  of  stimulants.  Under  such  a  plan  of 
treatment,  in  which  nutritious  iluids  and 
stimulants   are  given  freely  and  from  an 
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early  period,  wo  find  our  mortality  in 
fever  to  be  small ;  we  very  seldom  lose 
a  case  of  fever.  I  do  not  allow  myself 
to  bo  deterred  from  giving  stimulants 
by  the  state  of  the  bowels;  I  know 
many  have  a  fear  that  much  alco- 
holic stimulant  irritates  the  bowels.  If 
the  alcohol  be  given  in  small  quantities 
each  time,  it  cannot  irritate  it  by  direct  con- 
tact, because  it  is  absorbed  before  it 
reaches  the  intestines.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, if  not  given  too  much  at  a  time, 
are  digested  in  the  stomacli,  and  the  alco- 
hol gets  immediately  absorbed  and  carried 
into  the  circulation.  If  it  does  harm,  it 
does  so  I'rom  being  in  the  blood  ;  yet,  I 
confess,  I  have  never  seen  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  this. 

We  must  also  pay  close  attention  to  the 
bowels.  If  diarrhoea  be  present,  it  must 
be  checked  by  those  astringents  which  con- 
tain tamiin  ;  as  the  infusion  or  tincture  of 
rhatany,  of  catechu,  of  matico,  of  logwood, 
or  you  may  give  enmeata  with  small  quan- 
tities of  laudanum.  I  find  chalk  often 
fails,  and  moreover  it  is  liable  to  this  ob- 
jection, that  as  it  does  not  dissolve,  its 
particles  may  add  to  the  irritation  of  the 
blood,  by  sticking  in  the  ulcerated  or  in- 
flamed patches.  Counter-u-ritation  over 
the  abdomen  by  mustard,  turpentine,  or 
bHster,  is  also  frequently  of  great  use.  If 
there  is  haemorrhage,  you  may  give  small 
doses  of  tui'pentine,  five  minims  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours,  and  in  such 
cases  turyjentine  must  be  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal counter-irritant  to  the  belly. 

Another  feature  in  these  cases  is  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  bron- 
cliial  congestion,  indicated  by  rhonchus  and 
crepitation.  The  bronchial  congestion  and 
diarrhoea  are  frequently  the  most  difficult 
symptoms  we  have  to  deal  with,  in  those 
cases  inwhicli  we  find  maculae.  The  bronchi- 
tis may  be  reheved  by  the  free  applica- 
tion of  turpentine  stupes,  or  blisters,  to 
diflerent  parts  of  the  chest  at  the  same 
time  or  in  succession  ;  and  though  in  such 
cases  we  must  carefully  watch  the  effects 
of  our  stimulants,  we  must  not  think  of 
lowering  our  patient  by  bleeding,  or  by  the 
administration  of  any  antiphlogistic  re- 
medies. 

Epilpesy. — The  next  case  we  come  to  is 
that  of  Haydon  (vol.  xxxii.  p.  59),  in  Suther- 
land ward.  Tliis  is  a  case  of  epilepsy, 
and,  although  the  man  has  only  had  a  few 
fits,  they  seem  to  have  damaged  the 
functions  of  his  brain.  The  first  fit  oc- 
cun-ed  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  the 
second  foiu-  months  afterwards,  leaving  his 
memory  much  impau-ed  ;  about  a  fort- 
night ago  he  had  a  third  fit,  resembling 
the  previous  ones  in  character.  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  this  case  now :   I  merely  call 


your  attention  to  it  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  how  memory  may  be  affected  by 
even  a  few  fits.  The  loss  of  memory  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  for  events  of 
recent  occurrence.  After  his  second  fit  he 
could  not  recollect  whether  he  had  taken 
his  meals  ;  nor  when  he  set  out  on  a  journey 
to  what  place  he  was  bound.  The  first  fit 
left  him  paralysed  on  liis  left  side  for 
twenty-four  hours  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  I'lO). 

Lepra. — In   Sutherland    ward    there  is 
another  case  of  lepra, — an   Irish  labourer 
(vol.  xxxi.  page    110).     It  is  a  good  ex- 
ample  of   the    highly   scaly    form    of  the 
eruption.      In    many    places    it    exhibits 
the  characters  of  psoriasis,  and  this  was 
particularly  marked  on   the  backs  of  the 
hands,  the  skin  in  this  situation  exlubiting 
rhagades  or  deep  fissures,  and  not  present- 
ing clearly  any  of  the  circular  patches  of 
lepra.     Here,   as  you  may  often  remark, 
the  two  diseases  appear  to  run  into  each 
other,  in  some  places  exhibiting  the  separate 
circular   patches    characteristic    of   lepra, 
while   in  others  a  large  irregularly-shaped 
surface  of  cuticle  is  covered  with  scales, 
and  presents  all  the  characters  of  psoriasis. 
This   patient   is   getting  well  under  very 
simple  treatment.     For  some  time  he  has 
been  badly  and  insufficiently  fed,  so  I  con- 
sidered that  by  putting  him  upon  a  generous 
diet,  with  occasional  warm  baths,  and  by 
the  administration  of  mild  purgatives,  we 
should  probably   find  that   liis   condition 
would  improve  without  the  administration 
of  other  medicuies ;  and  it  has  so  turned 
out.     If  you  examine  the  patient  at   the 
present   time,  you  will  find  that  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place.     The  skin 
on  the  back  of  the  hands  has  quite  recovered 
its  healthy  condition,  and  a  great  many   of 
the  patches  on  the  body  have  entirely'  dis- 
appeared.    The  further  treatment  of  tliis 
case  will  be  elindnative.     In  a  former  lec- 
ture which  I  gave  on  this  subject,  you  will 
recollect  that  I  divided  the  treatment  of 
these  cutaneous  affections  into  two  kinds, 
the  antidotal  and  eliminative.     The  latter 
kmd  of  treatment  is  fulfilled  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  natural  excretions  :  we 
may  give  frequent   warm   baths,    and  we 
may  purge  and  sweat  om-  patient,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  diuretics  may  be  given,  in 
order  to  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys, 
so  that  we  endeavour  in  every  possible  way 
to  promote  the  elimination  of  the  morbid 
matters  from  the  system.    This  has  already 
been  followed  out  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
I  now  mean  to  give  large  doses  of  the  ace- 
tate of  potash.* 

Hemiplegia. — The  next  case  of  interest 
who  which  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Russell, 


*  This  patient  left  the  Hospital  quite  well  on 
the  11th  of  January,  1851,  his  general  health 
being  greatly  mended. 
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is  suffering  from  liemiplegia  of  the  right 
side,  -with  considerable  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
those  of  the  leg,  and  complete  loss  of  the 
power  of  speech.  Tliis  easeforms  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  a  case  of  hemijolegia 
in  Rose  ward,  where  there  is  complete  re- 
laxation of  the  paralysed  limbs.  Rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  paralysed  limbs  is  indicative 
either  of  an  irritative  lesion,  or  of  loss  of 
substance  at  the  seat  of  lesion.  Complete 
relaxation  seems  due  to  a  complete  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  ■with- 
out irritation. 

^\^len  the  rigidity  is  due  to  an  irritative 
lesion,  it  affects  the  muscles  early  in  the 
attack,  or  simultaneously  with  the  paralysis. 
When  it  arises  from  loss  of  substance,  and 
a  slow  cicatrization,  it  comes  on  late,  and 
frequently  follows  a  paralysis,  in  which 
there  had  been  a  complete  relaxation  of  the 
muscles.  This  latter  form  is  accompanied 
by  wasting  of  the  muscles — often  extreme — 
but  that  from  irritation  exhibits  little  or 
no  wasting.  When  the  muscles  are  rigid 
from  irritation,  the  dfrect  galvanic  current 
frequently  excites  more  powerful  contrac- 
tion m  the  palsied  than  in  the  sound  hmb  ; 
the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  rigidity  is 
due  to  loss  of  substance  in  the  brain. 

Wlien  rigidity  comes  on  early,  or  simul- 
taneously with  the  attack,  antiphlogistic 
means  are  indicated,  and  are  often  bene- 
ficial. But  rigidity  wliich  comes  on  late 
generally  depends  upon  the  occurrence  of 
softening,  followed  by  the  ruptiu'e  of  vessels 
and  the  formation  of  a  clot,  which,  be- 
coming absorbed,  leaves  a  chasm.  The 
surroimding  cerebral  tissue  then  shrinks, 
and  as  it  slymks  the  rigidity  increases.  In 
such  a  state  as  this  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  benefit  will  result  from  any  kind  of 
treatment.  In  this  patient  (Eussell)  both 
arm  and  leg  are  rigid,  but  there  is  greater 
rigidity  of  the  fonner  than  of  the  latter. 
This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  always  the  case 
in  both  kinds  of  rigidity,  probably  because 
the  arm  is  nearer  the  seat  of  irritation 
than  the  leg. 

The  iiTitation  in  this  man  is  due,  no  doubt, 
primarily  to  meningeal  disease,  which  has 
extended  to  the  cerebral  convolutions  and 
hemisphere.  The  disease  seems  to  Iwve 
originated  in  syphilis.  He  at  first  com- 
plained of  severe  pmn  in  the  head,  which 
became  worse  at  night ;  he  suffered  from 
this  more  or  less  for  three  years,  and  was 
mercurialized  for  it.  One  night  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  seized  with  a  severe 
epileptic  fit,  and  was  found  in  the  morning 
speechless,  insensible,  and  palsied  on  the 
right  side ;  the  muscles  being  ikmly  con- 
tracted, and  the  fist  clenched. 

Notwithstanding  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  he  re- 


mained imconscious  for  six  weeks :  passing 
his  evacuations  under  him.  His  conscious- 
ness gradually  returned,  and  he  recognised 
liis  friends,  but  is  unable  to  say  anything 
beyond  the  monosyllable  "  Xo."  I  cannot 
doubt  that  in  this  case  the  meningeal  in- 
flammation has  involved  a  large  piece  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  and  done  it  irreparable 
mischief.  Since  his  admission,  now  tlu-ee 
weeks  ago,  he  has  been  freely  mercurialized 
and  iodized,  and  free  coimter-irritation  has 
been  used  to  the  scalp,  but  there  is  no 
improvement  whatever. 

We  next  come  to  two  cases  of  gout,  upon 
which  I  gave  a  clinical  lecture  a  short  time 
ago. 

Pyne  is  fast  inaproving,  and  is  now  taking 
lemon  juice,  which  acts  as  an  agreeable 
diuretic.  In  Rose  ward  we  first  come  to 
the  case  of  paralysis  with  relaxation,  which 
I  have  just  alluded  to :  the  case  is  worth 
carefully  watching,  as  the  man  is  gradually 
regaining  power  both  of  the  arm  and  leg. 
In  an  opposite  bed  is  a  man  of  the  name 
of  G-ardiner,  who  is  expectoi-ating  large 
quantities  of  broken  hydatid  cysts.  On  a 
former  occasion  I  referred  to  tliis  as  a  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  the 
cause  of  the  bronchitis  being  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anything  could  enable  you  to  diagnose  the 
existence  of  hydatids  in  the  lung,  but  the 
presence  of  portions  of  them,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  the  claws  of  echinococci  in  the 
sputa.  And,  therefore,  until  we  began  to 
find  them  we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  bronchitis.  But  I  shall  not 
allude  further  to  this  case  now,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  make  it  the  subject  of  another 
clinical  lectm-e.* 

TEliXOWS  OF  THE  KOYAL  COLLEGE  01' 
StEGEOXS. 

At  a  meetrng  of  the  council  of  this  insti- 
tution on  the  11th  iust.,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  "fellows:" — 
Messrs.  George  Mayo,  AustraUa ;  diploma 
of  membership  dated  January  2,  1839. 
Samuel  Osborn,  Brixton,  Jime  29,  1838. 
Thomas  Herbert  Barker,  Bedford,  May 
16,  1842.  Sherard  Freeman  Statham, 
Mortimer-street,  April  28,  184'8 ;  and 
George  IMay,  Jun.,  Reading,  Berkshire. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members  on  the 
5th  mst.  :— Messrs.  A.  F.  Bayne— W.  T. 
Paliologus— J.  F.  Tierney — E  Casson — 
E.  Mercer— T.  Gibson— J.  D.  F.  Cookson 
—J.  Lees.  On  the  12th  inst. :— Messrs. 
E.  Reece~T.  N.  Dean— J.  H.  Sylvester 
—J.  C.  Crossing— H.  B.  Frauklyn— W. 
W.  Stabb— E.  H.  Evans— AV.  A.  Byono 
—J.   C.  Savery—R.  ;B.  Garter. 

*  This  series  of  Lectures  will  be  continued  in 
the  united  journ.ils,  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazbttb.— Ed.  Mbd.  Gazbttjs. 
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Part  XVU. 
Action  of  oxygen  in  respiralion — Nature 
of  as/iki/xia — Comparison  between  as- 
phyxia and  narcotism — Between  nar- 
cotism   and   apoplexy — Cause   of  the 
symptoms   in   apoplexy  —  Diminished 
production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  under  the  influence 
of  narcotics — Narcotic  effects  of  cold 
— Colour  of  the   blood  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  and  ether — Irri- 
tability of  the  muscles  after  death — 
Effect  of  chloroform,  Sfc.  on  this  irri- 
tability, and  on  the    rigor    mortis — 
Modus  operandi  of  chloroform,  ^c. 
For  a  leugth  of  time  after  the  changes 
which  are  eftected  in  the  air  by  re3])ira- 
tion  were  discovered,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  carbonic  acid  was  formed 
in  the  lungs,  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  carbon  contained  in  the 
blood ;  and  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia 
were  tliought  to  be  occasioned  by  tlie  di- 
lect  action  of  some  fonn  or  combination 
of  carbon  which  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
creted.    Experiments  by  Edwards,  and 
others,  on  the  respiration  of  animals  in 
liydi'ogen  gas,  and  especially  the  beau- 
tiful experiments  of  Professor  Magnus 
on  the  blood,  clearly  proved,  however, 
what  many  physiologists  had  believed 
from  the  first,— that  tiie  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  absorbed  (along  with  some  nitro- 
gen)  and  circulates   with   the   arterial 
blood,   combining  with  carbon  in  the 
systemic  capillary  circxdation,  and  thus 
forming  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  ex- 
haled from  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  limgs.    Asphyxia  is  simply 
due  to  tlie  want  of  oxygen  in  the  ai-te- 
rial  blood ;  for,  althougli  there  is  a  little 
carbonic  acid  gas  present  in  this  blood 
during  the  more  ordinaiy  forms  of  as- 
phyxia, yet  the  same  symptoms  occur 
to  animals  jilaced  in  hydrogen  or  ni- 
trogen gas,  although  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  blood  is  then  exhaled.     The 
presence  of  oxygen  in  tlie  blood  seems 


absolutely  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  tlie  animal  fuuetions — so  necessaiy 
that  none  of  thoiu  can  continue  an  in- 
stant without  it.  Animals  Uve,  it  is 
true,  for  a  short  time  after  they  are 
deprived  of  air,  but  a  little  considera- 
tion shows  that  they  live  only  by  virtue 
of  the  oxygen  which  is  contained  in 
their  bodies,  and  that  when  this  is  con- 
sumed life  no  longer  continues.  The 
length  of  time  which  animals  live  after 
they  are  deprived  of  air  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  activity  of  their  fuuetions, 
and  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards  has  sliowu* 
that  animals  of  cold  blood,  as  reptiles 
and  fishes,  die  of  asphyxia,  nearly  as 
Quickly  as  animals  of  warm  blood,  when 
they  are  placed  in  water  deprived  of 
air,  and  of  a  temperature  of  about  100° 
Fah.  The  increase  of  heat  quickens 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  body, 
as  the  same  author  has  proved  by  dis- 
tinct experiments :  the  oxygen  dissolved 
in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  is  soon  ap- 
propriated, and  life  is  then  extinct. 
Animals  of  cold  blood  can  also  be  quickly 
killed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by 
the  rapid  absorption  of  agents,  such  as 
the  vapour  of  ether,  which  have  the 
undoubted  power  of  arresting  oxidation 
out  of  the  body,  and  when  present  in 
the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity,  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  oxygen  it 
contains  from  any  longer  entering  into 
combination.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Kayf  show  that  venous  blood  has  some 
power  of  supporting  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  when  injected  into  the  arteries, 
but  this  depends  on  some  free  oxygen 
it  contains ;  for  the  analyses  of  Magnus 
have  proved  that  arterial  blood  is  only 
deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen  by  passing 
once  through  the  systemic  capillaries. 

The  relation  between  asphyxia  and 
narcotism  is  this — that  in  asphyxia  there  / 
is  an  absence  of  oxygen,  whilst  in  nar-  . 
cotism  the  o.xygen  is  present,  but  is 
prevented  fi-om  acting  by  the  influence 
of  the  nai-cotic.  With  this  close  affinity 
between  asphyxia  and  narcotism,  as 
regards  their  intimate  nature,  there  is, 
as  migiit  be  expected,  a  great  similarity 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  two  conditions. 
The  diflereut  parts  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres lose  their  power,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether  and  chlorofonn,  in  the 
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same  order  as  in  asphyxia.  The  action 
of  the  heart  continues  in  asphyxia  after 
the  muscles  of  respiration  have  ceased 
to  contract,  and  this  is  the  case  under 
the  effects  of  chloroform,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  jirohahly  all  narcotics,  when  tliey 
are  absorbed  in  a  gi'adual  and  uniform 
manner.  For,  as  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions of  a  peristaltic  character,  which 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves,  can  go  on  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  oxygen  than  those 
which  are  dependent  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  so  it  requires  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  narcotic  to  aiTCst  them, 
Duiing  sudden  asphyxia  of  robust  sub- 
jects by  privation  of  air,  there  are  gene- 
rally convulsions  after  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  there  is  likewise  usually 
an  amount  of  muscular  rigidity  and 
contraction  a]iproachir)gto  convulsions 
when  insensibility  is  quickly  induced 
by  chloroform  or  ether,  in  muscular 
persons  or  robust  animals.  By  gradually 
inducing  narcotism  these  contractions 
can  be  avoided,  and  in  like  manner, 
when  asjihyxia  is  slowly  induced  by 
vitiation  of  a  limited  supply  of  air,  con- 
vulsions are  not  induced.  Tlie  impedi- 
ment offered  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
in  the  lungs  during  bronchitis  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  delirium  7iot  un- 
like that  caused  by  a  narcotic,  and 
occasionally  coma  is  met  with.  The 
state  of  the  fa-tus  in  utero — -just  able 
to  perform  a  few  languid  movements  of 
its  limbs— resembles  very  much  the 
sleep  caused  by  a  nai'cotic.  At  this 
time  it  receives  only  a  limited  sup])ly 
of  oxygen  at  second  hand  through  tlie 
placenta;  but  on  being  born,  no  sooner 
has  it  taken  one  or  two  free  inspirations, 
than  it  exhibits  an  amount  of  activity 
and  strength  which  would  be  iatal  to 
the  motlier  did  it  possess  it  wliilst  in 
the  womb. 

With  all  these  points  of  resemblance 
between  narcotism  and  asphyxia,  it 
might  perhaps  be  asked  why  a  limita- 
tion of  the  supply  of  air,  or  in  other 
words  a  })artial  asphyxia,  miglit  not  be 
resorted  to  instead  of  a  narcotic  to  pre- 
vent the  pain  of  operations.  The 
answer  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
circumstance  remarked  by  all  tb.e  ob- 
servers ot  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia, 
that  the  blood  becomes  arrested  at  the 
l)ulmonary  cajuliaries,  when  oxygen  is 
no  longer  admitted  into  the  air-cells  of 
the  Iniigs.  On  this  account  insensibi- 
lity cannot  be  induced   by   means   of 


asphyxia,  without  causing  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  great  distress  of  the 
respiration. 

In  a  profound  state  of  narcotism  the 
symptoms  often  exactly  resemble  those  of 
apoplexy.  In  both  conditions  there  is  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  process  of 
oxidation  on  which  the  functions  of  the 
briiin  depend ;  but  this  impediment  to 
the  natural  process  of  oxidation  arises 
from  a  different  cause  in  the  two  cases. 
In  narcotism  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  narcotic  substance  in  the  blood, 
which  retards  oxidation,  as  we  sliall  pre- 
sently see,  by  a  kind  of  counter  affinity 
for  the  oxygen  :  in  apo))lexy  it  depends 
on  more  or  less  complete  inteiTuption  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For  the 
constant  action  between  the  oxygen  of 
the  aiterial  blood  and  the  brain,  there 
is  obviously  required  a  never-ceasing 
current  of  blood ;  and  when  this  is  in- 
terrupted in  any  part  of  the  brain,  it  is 
clear  that  tliere  must  be  an  interference 
with  the  pi'ocess  of  oxidation ;  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  circulation  be 
interfered  with  by  pressvue  arising  from 
effusion,  by  the  occlusion  of  one  or  more 
of  the  arteries  which  Cuts  off  part  of  the 
supply,  or  by  such  an  amount  of  con- 
gestion from  any  cause  that  the  current 
of  the  circulation  is  inteiTupted.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views  it  ought  not  to 
signify  whether  there  is  increased  or 
diminished  pressure  in  the  cranium,  or 
whether  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain  is  more  or  less  than  natural ;  but 
if  the  circulation  is  interrupted  or 
greatly  impeded,  there  ought  to  be  the 
symptoms  wliich  arise  from  impeded 
oxidation.  Such  indeed  is  the  fact: 
we  meet  with  the  same  symptoms  in 
very  different  physical  conditions  of  the 
contents  of  the  cranium,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  bleeding  and  the  a])plication  of 
other  remedies  cannot  be  decided  by  tlie 
cerebral  symptoms  alone,  without  the 
consideration  of  other  particulars. 

The  circulation  thi-ough  the  capil- 
laries of  the  brain  is  undoubtedly  some- 
times retarded  under  the  influence  of  nar- 
cotics ;  but  this  is  the  consequence  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  im))eded  functions 
of  the  brain  For,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Alison,  the  func- 
tions of  the  varioTis  organs  of  the  body 
are  accompanied  by  a  force  which  aids 
the  capillary  circulation  ;  and  on  the 
function  of  any  origan  being  interrupted, 
the  circulation  through  it  is  ntarded.as 
is  seen  in  the  most  striking  manner  in 
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the  hnif^fs  duriug  asphyxia.  There  is 
tliis  furllier  diflorcnce  also  between  iiiir- 
cotism  aud  apoplexy,  that  the  narcotic 
acts  directly  ou  all  parts  of  tlie  body  as 
well  as  ou  the  brain,  wliilst  in  apo- 
plexy the  remainder  of  tlic  nervous 
system  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
are  only  etl'ected  in  a  secondary  manner. 

In  my  last  communication. -=  several 
experiments  were  detailed  which  sliew 
tliat  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  from  the  hnigs  is  considerably 
diminished  under  the  influence  of  etlicr 
and  chloroform.  This  circumstance  in- 
dicates tliminished  oxidation,  for  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  chief  ])roduct  of  that 
process  in  the  animal  frame,  and 
it  bears  a  pretty  close  relation  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed.  Dr. 
Prout  formerly  showed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cai'bouic  acid  produced  in 
respiration  was  diminished  after  drink- 
ing alcoholic  liquors,  and  alcohol  very 
much  resembles  ether  and  chloroform  in 
chemical  constitution  and  physiological 
effects.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
agent,  alcohol,  Bocker  ascertained,  as 
was  noticed  before,  that  the  amount  of 
everj'  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
urine  is  diminished,  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  m-ea  are  important  products  of 
oxidation. 

In  some  experiments  detailed  in  the 
fii-st  part  of  these  papers,f  the  tempera- 
ture of  animals  was  seen  to  diminish 
under  the  continued  influence  of  ether 
aud  chloroform.  This  circumstance  is 
also  illustrative  of  the  diminished  oxi- 
dation that  is  taking  place,  for  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards*  on 
animals  of  various  species,  at  different 
periods  in  their  life,  and  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  show  that  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  in  respiration 
always  hears  a  direct  proportion  to  the 
evolution  of  animal  heat.$ 


*  See  last  vol.  p.  622. 

t  Medic.\l  Gazette,  vol.  xli.  p.  850. 

t  Op.  cit. 

§  The  coolin?  of  animals,  in  Sir  B.  Brodie's 
experiments,  when  the  circulation  was  kept  up 
by  artificial  respiration,  after  they  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  suspended  animation  by  narcotics, 
frivea  support  to  the  above  views,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  artificial  condition  of  the 
animals.  The  other  experiments  of  this  eminent 
physiologist,  in  which  animals  were  found  to 
cool  rapidly  under  similar  circumstances,  after 
removal  of  the  brain,  are  not  at  all  opposed  to 
the  view  that  animal  heat  results  from  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  if  we  reflect  that  respiration, 
or  oxidation,  is  essential  to  all  the  animal  func- 
tions, and  that  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  urea  are  probably  as  much  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  caloric,  as  is  the  forination 
of  carbonic  acid. 


Gradual  exposure  to  a  lower  tempe- 
rature, as  hai)i)ens  in  the  change  of 
season  from  sunnncr  to  winter,  alters 
the  eonstilutiou  of  many  animals,  caus- 
ing them  to  consmne  more  oxygon,  and 
thus  to  develope  more  heat,  and  bear 
up  against  a  colder  season;  but  other 
species,  including  some  mammalia,  as 
well  as  nearly  all  reptiles,  are  narcotised 
by  the  cold,  and  fall  into  a  state  of 
torpor  in  the  winter,  when  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  a 
miniminn.  Cold  air,  or  whatever  ab- 
stracts the  heat  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  its 
temjierature,  is  a  true  narcotic,  and  acts 
like  other  narcotics,  by  diminishing 
oxidation.  Travellers  in  the  arctic 
regions  inform  us  that  the  symptoms 
produced  by  intense  cold  are  sometimes 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  intoxica- 
tion by  alcohol,  except  by  the  circum- 
stance that  no  spirituous  liquors  can 
have  been  obtained.  As  regards  its 
local  effects,  cold  is  probably  the  nar- 
cotic which  has  been  longest  known  to 
the  human  species  ;  for  its  benumbing 
effects  {vaQxo<^,  I  benumb)  make  them- 
selves felt,  in  the  fiugei's  at  least,  in 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  at  some  season 
of  the  year.  The  local  application  of 
cold  closely  resembles  that  of  chloroform 
and  many  other  narcotics,  in  causing  a 
slight  amount  of  pain  before  sensibility 
is  altogether  ablolished.  Dr.  James 
Arnott,  who  has  given  gi'eat  attention 
to  the  local  effects  of  gi'aduated  tempe- 
rature in  the  treatment  of  various 
affections,  has  relieved  neuralgic  pains 
by  the  ajiplication  of  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  pounded  ice,  and  has  also  rendered 
the  surface  of  the  body  so  insensible, 
that  the  introduction  of  setons,  and 
other  operations  of  a  superficial  nature, 
have  been  performed  without  pain. 
Dr.  Arnott  calls  the  process  congela- 
tion ;  but  the  hardness  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  part  must  depend  on  the 
solidification  of  the  adipose  substance ; 
for  if  the  water  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  tissues  were  frozen, 
their  intimate  structure  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  slough  would  be  the 
result. 

The  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform 
ou  the  appearance  of  the  blood  agree 
perfectly  with  the  view  above  given  of 
their  modus  operandi.  There  is  gene- 
rally no  alteration  in  the  complexion 
of  the  patient,  or  in  the  colour  of  the 
mixed  venous  and  arterial  blood  as  it 
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flows  from  a  wound,  so  long  as  the  in- 
halation is  not  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
embaiTassing  the  respiration,  and  pro- 
Tided  the  jmtient  is  not  holding  his 
breath,  on  account  of  the  pungency  of 
the  vapoui*,  or  a  general  state  of  rigidity 
which  sometimes  occurs  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  but  when  the  blood  which 
flows  from  the  arteries  and  "veins  can 
be  separately  observed,  whilst  the  pa- 
tient is  well  under  the  influence  of  the 
narcotic,  it  is  seen  that  the  arterial 
blood  is  somewhat  less  florid,  and  the 
venous  blood  less  dark  than  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  lighter  colour 
of  the  venous  blood,  which  has  been 
spoken  of  by  Dr  Gull,  as  well  as  by 
myself,  points  particularly  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  oxidation  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  irrita- 
bility which  remains  in  the  muscles  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  death, 
and  particularly  the  effect  of  narcotics 
on  this  iiTitability,  accord  exactly  with 
the  views  above  expressed.  It  can  be 
shown,  by  the  following  amongst  other 
reasons,  that  the  muscular  irritability 
depends  on  a  little  oxygen  still  remain- 
ing in  the  blood  contained  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  Nysten*  found  that  the 
injection  of  oxygen  gas  into  thecaAdties 
of  the  heart  increased  the  vigour  and 
duration  of  the  contractions.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  states  that,  in  dogs  in  which  the 
circulation  was  kept  up  after  death  by 
artificial  respiration,  "  there  seemed  to 
be  actually  an  increased  ii'ritability  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  continued  not 
for  a  short  time,  but  even  for  an  hour 
and  a  half'f  Nysten  informs  us;|;  that 
the  general  result  of  his  observations  on 
the  duration  of  the  muscular  irritability 
in  animals  of  different  classes,  and  of 
different  orders  of  the  same  class,  was 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  muscular 
energy  developed  during  life ;  and  we 
previously  saw,  on  the  authority  of 
Edwards,  that  this  was  just  the  ratio  of 
duration  of  life  under  privation  of  air 
or  asphy.xia. 

Cldoroform,  ether,  alcohol,  and  pro- 
bably all  narcotics,  have  the  power  of 
suspending  the  muscular  irritability. 
In  a  former  paper  of  this  series§  some 
experiments  were  related  in  which  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  in  frogs  and 


*  Recherches  Physiolop^iques,  p.  335. 
t  Physiological  Researches,  18J1,  p.  108. 
±  Opus  cit.  p.  355. 
§  Vol.  xhi.  p.  415,  614. 


rabbits  was  removed  by  the  vapour  of 
chloroform ;  and  in  two  of  the  experi- 
ments the  instability  was  alternately 
allowed  to  recover  by  letting  the  chlo- 
roform evaporate,  and  then  suspended 
again  by  a  fresh  exposure  to  the  vapour. 
In  one  of  these  experiments  the  peris- 
taltic action  of  the  small  intestine  of  a 
rabbit  was  arrested  by  the  local  actioix 
of  chloroform.  I  have  frequently 
stopped  the  quivering  motion  of  tho 
intercostal  muscles,  which  is  seen  on 
opening  the  chest  of  an  animal  imme- 
diately after  death,  by  blowing  a  little 
vapour  of  chloroform  on  them  tlirough 
a  tube.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Dr. 
Sibson  was  present.  . 

The  following  experiments  show  the 
action  of  chloroform,  &c.,  on  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  : — • 

Exp.  ^0. — A  half-grown  guinea-pig 
was  made  to  inhale  chloroform  in  a 
glass  jar  till  it  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
chest  was  then  oj^ened,  and  a  tube  armed 
with  a  stop-cock  was  introduced  into 
the  aorta  and  tied.  The  heart  was  still 
contracting,  and  the  muscles  were  very 
sensible  to  the  shocks  of  an  electro- 
magnetic apparatus.  Fifteen  minims 
of  chloroform,  and  two  drachms  of  tepid 
water,  which  had  been  agitated  together 
till  the  chloroform  was  suspeneed  ia 
minutes  globules,  were  now  injected. 
At  the  moment  of  injection  the  right 
anterior  extremity  and  the  two  posterior 
extremities  were  stretched  out,  and  the 
toes  quivered.  These  limbs  became 
quite  rigid  at  the  moment  of  the  injec- 
tion, as  did  also  the  neck  and  trunk  of 
the  animal.  The  left  anterior  extremity 
remained  flexible.  The  wires  of  this 
batteiy  were  applied  to  the  miiscles  of 
various  parts  of  the  body  immediately 
after  the  injection,  but  no  contractions 
could  be  excited,  except  in  the  left  ante- 
rior extremity,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  on  the  same  side,  which  remained 
as  irritable  as  before ;  the  reason  of  this 
being  that  the  iujoction  had  not  entered 
tlie  left  subclavian  artery.  The  heart 
ceased  to  act  at  the  moment  of  the 
injection,  and  was  afterwards  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  shocks  of  the  batteiy. 

Exp.  81. — A  similar  guinea-pig  to  the 
last  was  killed  by  the  inhalation  of 
ether,  and  was  opened  immediately  after 
it  ceased  to  breathe,  wliilst  the  heart 
was  still  noting.  The  tube  was  secured 
in  the  descending  aorta,  and  two  fluid 
di'achms  of  sulphuric  ether  were  inj  ected. 
The  posterior  extremities  were  stretched 
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out  at  tho  time  of  the  injection,  aud 
there  was  a  quivering  motion  of  the  toes. 
These  extremities,  togetlier  with  the 
posterior  half  of  the  trunk,  hceame  iu- 
stauUy  afl'ectetl  witli  post-mortem  ri- 
gidity, aud  were  totally  insensible  to 
the  shocks  of  the  electro-magnetic  bat- 
tai'y.  Tlie  anterior  extremities,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
whicli  liad  not  been  iujectad  with  ether, 
remained  sensible  to  the  slioeks  of  the 
battery,  aud  only  became  rigid  between 
two  and  three  hours  after  death.  The 
lieait  ceased  to  act  at  the  moment  of 
the  injection,  some  ether  having  been 
di"0)iped  on  it  from  the  syringe. 

Exp.  S->  — An  ounce  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  was  injected  into  the  aorta  of  a 
cat  immediately  after  death  from  chlo- 
roform. There  were  muscular  contrac- 
tions at  the  moment  of  injootion,  but  no 
contractions  could  be  excited  afterwards 
by  mechanical  irritation,  although  the 
muscles  wore  very  ii'ritable  just  before, 
aad  were  iiuivering  when  not  touched. 
The  heart,  which  was  j)revious]y  beat- 
ing, also  ceased  to  act.  Post-morteni 
rigidity  began  to  take  place  five  minutes 
after  the  injection,  and  it  still  existed 
eight  days  afterwards. 

Exp.  88. — A  cat  was  killed  by  inha- 
latiou  of  chloroform,  and  three  minutes 
after  death  three  drachms  of  rectified 
spiritof  wiue,of  SO  per  cent.,  were  mixed 
with  three  drachms  of  water,  and  in- 
jected into  the  descending  aorta.  The 
posterior  extremities  were  stretched  out 
at  the  moment  of  the  injection,  aud 
almost  immediately  began  to  be  rigid ; 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
injection,  the  whole  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  body  was  very  rigid,  whilst  the 
anterior  parts  were  quite  flexible.  An 
bour  after  death  rigidity  was  com- 
mencing iu  the  anterior  extremities, 
and  in  half  an  hom*  more  they  and  the 
neck,  were  quite  rigid.  This  cat  was 
killed  oa  Dec.  1st,  1850,  and  was  kept 
in  e  room  with  a  fire.  The  rigidity  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body  began  to 
subside  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  that 
of  the  jiosterior  extremities  not  till  a 
fortnight  had  elapsed;  and  they  were 
still  quite  fresh,  although  ])utrefaction 
was  commencing  in  the  chest  and  neclc 
As  absorption  of  vapour  continues  in 
ilie  frog  by  its  skin  after  tlie  respiratory 
movements  have  ceased,  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  resort  either  to  dissection  or 
injection  in  them,  as  in  mammalia,  iu 
order  to  cause  the  extinction  of  irri- 
tability, and  bring  on  the  post-mortem 


rigidity.  Tt  can  be  induced  iu  a  very 
few  minutes  by  exposure  to  the  vapour 
of  etlier  or  chlorotbrm,  althougli,  under 
ordiiuu'y  circumstances,  the  muscles  re- 
nuun  long  irritable  and  Hexible  in  these 
iUiimals.  Jn  some  interesting  experi-- 
meuts  lately  detailed  in  the  Mkdical 
G.vzKTTK  by  Mr.  W.  ¥.  JJarlow,*  that 
gentleman  ])roduced  rigidity  in  a  single 
limb  of  living  frogs  without  much  afi'ect- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  animal;  he  also 
observed  what  I  had  jircviously  re- 
marked,! that  the  setting  iu  of  rigidity 
in  these  aniiuals  is  sometimes  aecom- 
panied  by  a  movement  of  tlie  body. 

The  state  which  is  called  post-mortem 
rigidity  appears  to  be  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  muscle  when  no  kind  of  chalige 
in  its  composition  is  taking  place.  As 
long  as  the  feeble  oxidation  continues, 
which  enables  it  to  be  irritable  after 
death,  it  remains  flaccid ;  but  when  this 
ceases,  from  want  of  oxygen,  from  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  from  the  counter 
affinity  of  a  narcotic,  or  from  exhaustion 
of  the  nutrient  materials,  the  muscle 
becomes  rigid,  aud  remains  so  till  a  new 
kind  of  oxidation — that  of  putrefaction 
— commences,  when  it  again  becomes 
flaccid.  Although  the  muscles,  when 
affected  with  this  kind  of  rigidity,  are  in 
a  state  of  completely  suspended  anima- 
tion, they  are  not  always  incapable  of 
again  living;  for  jM.  BrownSequard 
has  restored  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cles of  a  dead  guinea  pig  after  they  had 
been  rigid  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
by  making  the  blood  of  a  living  animal 
of  the  same  species  circulate  in  its 
vessels.  Although  reducing  the  tempe- 
rature hastens  rigidity,  it  is  not  essential 
to  it ;  for  I  have  seen  a  foetus  at  the  full 
terna  born  in  a  state  of  complete  rigor 
mortis. 

In  a  former  paper|  several  proofs 
were  given  that  chloroform  and  ether 
do  not  prevent  oxidation  in  the  system 
by  themselves  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  blood.  Among  these  proofs 
were  some  experiments  showing  that 
the  chloroform  and  ether  are  exhaled 
again  unchanged  from  the  blood  as  it 
circulates  through  the  lungs.  The  paper 
of  next  week  will  contain  an  inquiiy 
into  the  manner  in  which  these  nar- 
cotics act  in  limiting  and  preventing 
oxidation  in  the  living  frame. 

[To  be  continued.] 


•  Paare  713. 

t  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  415. 

t  Vol.  xlv.  p.  626. 
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CASB   SHOWIKQ  A 

SOURCE  OP  FALLACY 

IN    THE 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF 
URINE. 

Bt  Thosias  Inmax,  M.D. 
LiverpooL 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as 
indicating  a  source  of  fallacy  in  the 
juicroscopic  examination  of  luiue  con- 
taining lithate  of  ammonia. 

E.  B..  set.  3  years,  was  brought  to  the 
Institiition  for  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  scarlatinal 
dropsy :  ha\-ing  no  other  mark  of  the 
fever,  I  examined  the  urine  with  great 
interest,  expecting  to  find  some  evidence 
of  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  The 
examination,  however,  threw  no  light 
on  the  case.  The  urine  was  scanty, 
dark  coloured,  depositing  crystals  of 
lithate  acid  freely  ;  there  was  no  excess 
of  urea  ;  no  albumen,  blood,  or  pus, 
or  any  casts  of  tubes. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  detail  the  treat- 
ment, as  the  child  ceased  attending 
after  the  second  visit. 

A  second  specimen  of  urine  was 
brought  in  a  few  days,  and  was  kept 
unavoidably  for  ten  days  before  it  was 
examined. 

I  found  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  per- 
fectly fresh  m  odour,  as  if  it  were  not  a 
day  old  ;  dark  in  colour  as  before,  and 
depositing  a  very  copious  brown  preci- 
pitate; free  from  albumen;  having  no 
excess  of  urea ;  no  perceptible  bilious 
matter ;  no  pus  or  blood. 

The  mine  was  examined  chemically 
and  microscojncally. 

Liquor  potassae  cleared  the  fluid  of 
the  deposit  to  a  material  degree,  but 
there  was  still  a  precipitate  left  of  a 
light-fawn  colour,  with  a  few  minute 
crystals  of  phosphates. 

Heat  also  cleared  the  fluid  partially, 
leaving  a  light  precipitate,  over  which 
it  had  no  influence. 

Nitric  acid  added  to  the  dried  pre- 
cipitate, and  heated,  produced  with  am- 
monia abundant  evidence  of  thepresence 
of  lithates. 

On  the  addition  of  more  dilute  acid, 
effervesence  was  produced,  and  after  a 
time  a  copious  formation  of  lithic  acid 
crystals. 

There  could  bo  little  doubt  of  the 


abuudant  existence   of  lithate  of  am- 
monia. 

If  we  refer  to  the  authorities,  we  shall 
find  that  this  salt  is  met  with  in  two 
fonns  microscopically  :  one  as  a  granu- 
lar amoi-])hous  sediment ;  the  other  as 
in  comparatively  large  granules. 

In  the  specimen  before  us,  the  micro- 
scope could  only  detect  the  latter.  The 
granules  were  larger  than  blood-globules 
about  5^\n;  i^^b  diameter,  all  of  the 
same  size;  dark-brown  in  colour,  and 
occasionally  massed  together.  My  sus- 
picions as  to  their  character  were  raised, 
however,  by  finding  a  great  number  of 
confervoid  spores  present  in  addition  to 
these  granules,  and  I  detennined  to 
test  the  nature  of  the  large  ones. 

I  first  applied  heat  to  a  specimen 
under  the  microscope.  I  immediately 
found  that  the  brown  colour  of  the 
large  granules  had  disappeared,  and 
that  in  their  place  were  simple  gi-eenish- 
yellow  spores.  As  the  fluid  cooled,  most 
of  these  spores  regained  their  brown  tint. 
While  warm,  I  added  to  one  specimen 
a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine,  when  every 
granule  or  spore,  with  veiy  rare  excep- 
tions, became  blue,  showing  its  starchy 
or  vegetable  nature. 

Tincture  of  iodine  had  little  influence 
over  tlie  brown  granule  prior  to  the 
application  of  heat — i.  e.  before  the 
lithatic  coating  was  dissolved  away. 
The  precipitate  left  by  heat  and  liq. 
potassae  was  then  examined,  and  found 
to  consist  entirely  of  spores,  having  a 
ligbt-gi'een  colour  by  transmitted  light. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
examination  is,  that  a  number  of  spores 
existed  in  the  urine,  which  either  had 
the  power  of  incoi-porating  the  lithates 
with  themselves,  or  which  served  as 
I  nuclei  for  their  deposit  equably  on 
their  walls. 

We  must  also  learn  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  the  lithates  appear 
in  the  form  of  large  brown  granules,  as 
well  as  minute  and  almost  molecular 
particles.  (This  is  the  first  time  J  have 
met  with  the  large  gi-anule  in  a  large 
experience.)  If  the  experience  of  others 
confirm  my  own,  of  the  rarity  of  the 
larger  globules  and  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  vegetable  structure,  it  will 
then  become  an  interesting  question — 
Whence  come  these  spores?  How  are 
they  related  to  lithatic  urine  ? 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Inm.\n,  M.D. 

Liverpool,  November  7th,  1851. 
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{Read  be/ore  Ihe  Medical  Society  of  London, 
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[Concluded  from  page  1013.] 


Change  in  the  characters  offibrine. — 
I  )iave  not  tiino  to  dwell  on  all  the 
changes  of  chaiactevAvhich  fibrine  may 
undergo  during  life.  Passing,  there- 
fore, those  cases  in  which  it  has  cxhi 
bited  signs  of  putridity  and  of  soften- 
ing, and  which  have  been  so  well 
described  by  Andral,  Babington,  Gul- 
liver, and  many  other  authors,  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  consider  it  as  under- 
going coagulation  in  tlie  vessels  of  the 
living  body.  Tlie  doctrine  that  the 
fibrine  of  the  blood  may,  during  life, 
separate  from  the  other  constituents, 
and  assume  the  solid  form,  though  ob- 
jected to  by  some  writers,  is,  I  think, 
capable  of  being  fully  established.* 
The  circumstances  which  lead  to  such  a 
state  being: — 1st,  super-fibrination  of 
the  blood;  2d,  reduction  of  the  ordi- 
nary diluents  of  the  fibrine  ;  and  3dly, 
slowness  of  motion  in  the  vessels. 

Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  admirable  Croo- 
nian  Lecturesf  on  the  Pathology  of  the 
Blood,  discusses  this  subject  at  great 
length,  and  points  out  particularly  cases 
of  fibrinous  coagulation  in  the  blood- 
vessels during  life,  arising  from  retar- 
dation in  vascular  motion.  He  narrates 
one  case  which  was  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bright.  A  weak,  emaciated,  waxy- 
looking  girl,  was  suffering  from  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart.  These  were  followed 
by  oedema  of  the  legs,  great  pain  in 
them,  and  extreme  enlargement  of  the 
superficial  veins.  In  this  state  she 
died ;  the  oedema  gradually  going  off, 
and  becoming  succeeded  by  wasting. 
After  death  a  mass  of  yellow  laminated 
coagula  was  found  to  fill  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  iliac  veins;    thus 


*  The  belief  that  fibrine  during  life  may 
undergo  coairulation  from  arrest  of  circulation 
in  the  blood,  seems  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Lehman.  —  Physiological  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  p.  349. 

t  Med.  Gaz.  Aug,  15,  1835. 


fully  accounting  for  the  impeded  circu 
liition.-  Dr.  Burrows  also  relates  tho 
]iarticulars  of  another  case,  in  which 
gangrene  followed  a  somewhat  similaj- 
cause;  but  I  prefer  to  substitute  for  it; 
a  case  of  my  own,  which  is,  J  believe, 
of  tho  same  kind. 

Tho  patient  to  whom  I  allude  is  a 
tall,  emaciated,  pale  woman.  She  first 
became  ill  in  I84s,  comjilaining  chiofiy 
of  lowness  of  spirits,  with  fits  of  ex- 
citement, and  palpitations  at  the  heart. 
One  evening,  on  getting  into  bed,  she 
felt  u  sensation  of  great  lieat  in  the  feet, 
with  pain,  and,,  on  looking  at  them,  she 
saw  that  they  were  swollen.  She  now 
underwent  some  treatment,  she  cannot 
explain  what,  and  soon  recovered. 
After  this  she  suffered  from  numbness 
in  the  feet,  and  sometimes  in  the  hfinds, 
and  in  18.")0  she  became  much  worse. 
I  saw  her  first  on  the  28th  of  Febniary, 
18")  1,  and  found  her  in  a  most  painful 
and  deplorable  state.  An  enfeebled 
heart  was  acting  with  a  rapidity  rarely 
seen ;  the  feet  were  dark  and  swollen, 
and  the  tips  of  all  the  toes  were  gan- 
grenous. The  superficial  veins  were 
very  much  enlarged,  and  she  com- 
plained of  intense  pain.  The  heat  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  low,  and  all 
the  secretions  were  then  natural.  On 
examining  into  the  cause  of  this  gan- 
grenous state,  my  attention  was  naturally 
enough  turned  to  the  heart,  as  having 
most  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  in 
what  state  could  that  organ  be  to  cause 
such  results  ?  Was  there  a  constricted 
aortic  orifice  from  induration  of  the 
valves?  Of  this  there  was  no  sign. 
Were  there  warty  excrescences  on  the 
valves,  and  were  minute  portions  of 
these  being  carried  round  the  circulation, 
thus  an-esting  the  cuiTents  of  blood  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  circulation;  or, 
lastly,  was  there  a  fibrous  concretiou 
in  the  heart  undergoing  the  same  pro- 
cess, as  I  have  once  seen?  I  must 
confess  that  at  first  I  inclined  to  the 
latter  supposition ;  and,  without  anti- 
cipating more  than  temporary  relief,  I 


*  The  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  body  from 
languid  circulation  was  quite  well  known  to  the 
old  writers.  Thus  I)r.Bro\vne,the  writer  of  a  book 
entitled  •'  Institutions  in  Physic,"  published  in 
1714,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  .Symptomatological 
Pathology  (page  238),  in  speaking  of  the  reception 
and  expulsion  of  blood  irom  the  heart,  remarks  : 
— "  But  beinpT  much  slower,  and  the  expulsion 
still  more  languid,  then  follows  a  weakness,  or 
decay  of  strength,  poli/poiis  coiia-etions,  cold, 
leucophlcgmatic  dropsies,  and  several  other  dis- 
eases proceeding  trom  hence." 
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prescribed  mercury  combined  ■with 
morphia.  To  my  surprise,  as  the 
woman  came  under  tlie  influence  of 
mercury,  the  syra})toms  passed  oflf,  the 
sloughs  disappeared,  nourishing  diet 
was  well  borne,  and  she  became 
enabled  to  resume  her  ordinary  occupa 
tions ;  coldness  of  the  feet  only  re- 
maining. 

After  some  three  or  four  months  of 
respite,  this  woman  again  sufiered  from 
the  same  symptoms ;  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, tliey  seemed  plainly  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  an  attack  of  diarrhoja, 
which  had  much  reduced  her.  The 
right  hand  was  now  also  affected.  I  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion  a  liberal  use  of 
saline  medicines  only,  with  light  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  she  recovered.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  her  sutFering  from  two 
other  similar  attacks,  and  I  have  there- 
fore been  enabled  to  watch  the  matter 
closely.  The  chief  causes  of  these 
attacks  are  anything  that  lowers  tlie 
body,  and  robs  the  blood  of  its  fluid 
parts,  especially  profuse  purging.  Rest 
also  has  a  gi-eat  effect  in  bringing  on 
the  attacks;  and  she  can  sometimes 
ward  them  off  altogether  by  taking  a 
shai-p  walk  when  feeling  premonitory 
symptoms.  I  have  never  seen  tlie  gan- 
grene proceed  very  far ;  and  it  always 
passes  off  dry,  leaving  beneath  a  deli- 
cate e])ithelium.  During  the  attacks  the 
superficial  veins  are  always  enlarged, 
and,  about  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
distinct,  moveable,  little  pultaceous 
bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  may  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  pushed  on  in  the 
•course  of  the  venous  current. 

On  examining  the  heart,  I  find  no 
trace  of  any  organic  disease ;  and  in 
tills  opinion  I  am  happy  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  opinions  of  my  excellent 
friends,  Drs.  Arnott,  Willis,  and  Crisp  ; 
all  of  whom  have  seen  and  carefully 
examined  the  case  with  me. 

Reverting,  then,  I  set  this  case  down 
as  one  of  the  same  kind  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Buitows,  only  in  a  less 
severe  form.  I  believe  that  the  gan- 
gi-ene  is  the  result  of  a  soft  coagulation 
of  the  fibrinous  portion  of  the  blood  in 
the  extreme  venous  trunks,  produced 
by  enfeebled  power  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  so  when  this  is  attended  with 
a  diminution  in  the  fluid  constituents 
of  the  blood.  Three  things  lead  .me  to ' 
form  this  opinion: — 

1st.  The  appearance  of  the  gangi-ene 
after  any  cause  which  gives  rise  to  an 


enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  or  robs  the 
blood  of  fluidity. 

2(1.  The  enlargement  of  the  veins, 
and  tlie  existence  in  them  (tf  the^oft 
masses  to  which  I  before  alluded. 

'^d.  The  very  .good  results  which  in- 
variably follow  the  effects  of  mercury, 
saline  medicines,  and  mild  nutritious 
food,=:=  and  especially  the  j^rrophylactic 
power  of  active  exercise. 

The  fonnation  of  solid  masses  of 
fibrine  in  the  heart  and  bloodvessels 
during  life  is  another  subject  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  lias  at  various  times 
excited  violent  discussion.  Of  the 
existence  of  such  depositions  during 
life  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they 
are  of  far  gi'eater  iiuportauce  than  some 
pathologists  of  this  day  are  given  to 
admit.  In  another  place!  I  have  not 
only  shown  that,  when  the  blood  is  sur- 
charged with  fibrine,  these  deposits  may 
be  left  upon  the  valves,  but  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  valve  being- indurated,  there 
may  be  left  upon  it  suddenly  a  deposit 
of  fibrine  of  suflicient  quantity  to  bring 
on  instant  death  by  syncope;  and  T 
have  detailed  a  case  from  the  essay  of 
Dr.  Crisp,  in  which  a  poor  woman,  on 
exerting  herself  after  her  confinement, 
died  suddenly,  as  I  opine,  from  a  rapid 
deposit  of  fibrine  on  an  indurated  aortic 
valve,  by  which  the  grand  exit  for  the 
arterial  blood  was  closed,  and  the  circu- 
lation was  at  once  completely  aiTested.;|; 

I  might  here  greatly  enlarge  on  the 
question,  whether  that  peculiar  -state  of 
the  valves,  which  occurs  bv  virtue  of  some 


"*  This  conclusioT)  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  experiment.s  of  Zimmerman,  which  shotvthat 
the  amount  of  fibrine  in  the  extreme  venous 
trunks  i s  greater  tlian  in  those  near  to  the  heart. 
It  is  also  in  mo^t  perfect  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  Bouchet,  expressed  in  his  paper  "  On 
the  Spontaneous  Coagulation  of  Blood  In  the 
Veii>s  in  Cachectic  Diseases."  See  l>r.  Ranking's 
Retrospective  Address,  Prov.  Jled.  and  Sui^. 
Trans.,  184C. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  August  fith,  1850,  "On 
the  Different  Ways  in  which  Death  Ocrnrs." 

t  Diseases  of  Blood-vessels,  p.  68.  Tlieex- 
perimeiits  that  have  been  made  bv  Magenrtie, 
and  which  show  that  foreign  substances,  on 
being  introducetl  into  arteries  and  veins,  hecome 
loaded  with  a  fibrinous  concretion,  are  roniavk- 
ably  corroborative  of  the  position  I  have  here 
taken. 

See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  al.so  in 
Carswell's  Pathological  Anatomy,  Fasciculus 
11th,  Analogous  Tissues  ;  and  in  the  very  excel- 
lentLectures  on  Pathology  lately  published  by  .Mr. 
Simon,  of*t.  Thomas's"  Hospital— Lancet,  1-860. 

'Vogel  and'Wagner  also  believe  in  the  dir  ct  de- 
position of  fibrine  from  agitation  against  the 
valves  of  the  heart.— Willis,  Wagner's  Physio- 
logy, p.  267. 
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chanf]fc  of  fibrine  durinfrrhcnmatic  fever, 
is  cimsed  by  influmniation  of  tJie  lining 
.moinbrtuic  of  tlio  bcart,  or  by  direct  depo- 
sit. Ou  tliis  mutter  I  sliidl  only  ronmrk 
that,  wliilo  1  nni  fully  conviiiood  that 
flbvine  may  be  directly  deposited,  and 
'while  I  also  admit  that  the  internal 
lining  niemhrane  of  the  heart  septus 
from  its  structnre  not  to  favour  the 
exiidation-theory,  1  must  allow  that,  in 
this  particular  case,  there  does  appear 
to  be  something  more  at  work  than 
simple  deposit.  Otherwise,  I  see  no 
reason  why  similar  valvular  depositions 
should  not  occur  in  other  cases  where 
■tlie  blood  is  snper-librinised,  as  in  pleu- 
risy, pregnancy,  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
and  the  like — diseases  in  which  such 
results  never  happen,  as  far  as  I  uiu 
iawaiv. 

The    tendency    to     coagulation     of 
fibrine  during  life  has,  it  would  seem 
from   the    old    writers,   sometimes   oc- 
c-arred  in  a  very  striking  form.     Thus 
I  find,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annals  of  Me- 
dicine for  the  year  ISOO,  an  account  by 
the  famous  Dr.   Chisholm  of  what  he 
■calls  an  epidemic  polypus,  occurring  in 
•{jranada  in   1790.      He   records   that 
forty  negi-oes,  after  being  exposed    to 
excessive  heat,  were  seized  with  pecu- 
liar symptoms,    the     most    imjiortant 
being    vehement    palpitations    of    the 
heart;    the   audibleness  of  which,    he 
adds,  was  so  gi'eat  that  the  owner  of 
the  slaves  could  hear  the  palpitations 
in  an  adjoining  room.     Seven  of  these 
liegroes  died.    In  the  first  two  cases  the 
'heart  was  not  opened ;    but,   as  every 
ether    organ     appeared   healthy,     the 
heart  was  inspected  in  the  third  case, 
:and   revealed  what    appeared    to    Dr. 
'Chisholm  to  be  the  cause  of  the  whole 
'inischief.     In  the'  right  ventricle  there 
■was  found  a  polypus  of  great  extent, 
two  inches  in  breadth ;  while,  in  the 
fourth   body,   tliere   were    large,   fimi, 
polypous  concretions  in  both  ventricles, 
and  in  the  right  auricle.     In  the  5th, 
6th.  and  7th  cases,  were  the  same  ap- 
pearances.    "After  finding  these  signs 
(the  Doctor  adds)  I  changed  my  jilan  of 
treatment.      On   first  detecting  symp- 
toms of  the  epidemic,  blood  was  drawn, 
and  attenvards  the  patient  was  freely 
salivated  with    mercury.     The  results 
•were  most   happy — not  one   that  was 
salivated  died." 

I  wish  I  could  go  further  into  these 
cases,  the  symptoms  are  so  interesting, 


especially  in  illustrating  the  influence 
of  mercury  on  the  fibrinous  element  of 
the  blood.  An  account  of  annthcr 
sijiiilar  <^pidemic  is  also  related  hv  Dr. 
Huxliam,  i!i  the  PhiIosoj)hical  Tran- 
8acti<ins.  This  hapjiened  amongst  some 
sailors.  I'alpitations  here  also  wore 
very  prominent,  and  twenty  died.  On 
opening  the  hearts  of  two  of  them, 
monstrous  polypi  were  found  on  both 
sides,  weighing  in  one  or  two  cases  an 
ounoci:  I  do  not  dwell  on  these 
cases. 

Amongst  the  old  ]ih7scians,  the 
existence  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the 
heart,  in  what  may  lie  called  a  chrome 
form,  was  likewise  fully  known,  as  well 
as  the  efi'ects  with  which  they  are  likely 
to  produce.  Thus  I  find  one  Dr.  Wm. 
Gould+  writing  in  l:fiK4,  describing 
these  concretions  and  their  effects  v.-ith 
an  accuracy  as  surprising  as  it  is  valu- 
able, liemnrkahle,  indeed,  it  is  to  find 
this  simple  observer,  a  man  ignorant  of 
course  of  all  that  pertains  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  chemistry  of  the  blood, 
naming  those  diseases  as  most  apt  to 
give  rise  to  polyjious  concretions,  which 
modern  science  has  demonstrated  to  be 
very  abnormally  rich  in  the  fibrinous 
element,  and  which  modern  pathology 
has  proved  to  be  commonly  followed  by 
fibrinous  coagula.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
and  plithisis  pulmonalis,  enter  parti- 
cularly into  this  wi-iter's  category.  ;|: 

The  effects  of  such  concretions  in 
inducing  sudden  death  wei-e  also  pai'ti- 
cularly  noted  by  this  writer,  and  by 
many  others.  Queye,  the  writer  of  a 
Latin  essay  on  Syncope  and  its  causes, 
published  in  Hallers  Collection,  names 
polypi   of   the   heart    as  one  common 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1^40. 

t  Philosophicnl  Transactions,  16P4.  The 
question  relative  to  the  cadaveric  or  anti-cada- 
vieric  origin  of  these  concretions  was  one  of 
grreat  importance  with  the  old  writers.  Thus, 
Dr.  Gould,  the  author  above  noted,  attacks  the 
opinions  of  Kirckrin^ius  on  this  subject  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  he  himself  bein^  a  tii-ni  believer 
in  their  existence  dnrir.o;  life.  On  this  matter 
see  also  a  letter  by  Pasta,  published  in  1737,  en- 
titled Epistola  de  Cordis  Folypo,  in  DubiUm 
Kevocato. 

+  Burserius  attrihutos  to  pneumonia  the 
power  of  producing  polypous  concretions  in  the 
heart,  and  in  this  ojiinion  he  is  follott-ed  by 
GrisoUe,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  Pneumonia 
states,  that  in  one-iifth  of  the  cases  inspected  by 
him  he  found  dense  concretions  intertwined 
among  the  colnmnae  carneae.  Bnrserins,  Insti- 
tutionum  Medicinae  Practic-c,  vol.  iv.  chap.  x. 
p.  233 ;  Giisolle,  Traite  Prati<iue  de  la  Pneu- 
monia, p.  70-76;  see  also  Houilland,  Trait(^  Cli- 
nique  des  Maladies  du  Coeur,  tome  li.  p.  710-726. 
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cause  of  daath  by  syncope,*  and  I  find 
CuUen.f  and  many  others,  making  the 
same  allusion.  A  very  interesting 
symptomatic  tact  with  reference  to  these 
concretions  is,  that  no  symptom  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  during 
their  existence  in  the  heart,  as  the  vio- 
lent palj)itations  whicli  they  seem  to 
induce  ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious  that 
a  late  author  at  the  Royal  Med.  Chir. 
Society,  in  describing  a  case  of  the 
kind  occurring  in  a  patient  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  violent  palpitations  of  the 
heart  as  formmg  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  case.;^ 

Did  the  occasion  permit,  I  could  lay 
before  you  many  cases  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  these  concretions  in  producing 
sudden  death, and  proving  thatwe  might 
not  be  far  from  right  in  falling  back  in 
this  matter,  on  some  of  the  observations 
of  the  old  school.  The  subject,  however, 
has  not  been  entirely  neglected  in  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Hughes  has  pro- 
duced an  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  has  divided  these  con- 
cretions into  different  vai'ieties,  and 
has  given  a  table  containing  a  great 
many  cases,  with  intent  to  sbow  that 
such  concretions  are  more  commonly 
found  on  the  arterial,  than  on  the 
venous  side  of  the  system.  I  have 
looked  over  this  table,  I  may  add,  and 
in  addition  have  taken  the  pains  to 
collect  evidence  on  the  subject  from 
many  more  cases,  and  the  result  is,  that 
I  can  second  Dr.  Hughes'  supposition, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  may  re- 
mark, tl>at  the  difference  is  not  very 
striking. 

Dr.  Hughes  also  affords  further  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  cadaveric  and  anti- 
cadaveric  polypi,  and  speaking  of  the 
effects  of  these  concretions  in  the  living 
heart,  he  supplies  cases  of  sudden  death 
from  their  presence.§ 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Medico- 


*  Queye  de  Syncope  et  causis  earn  producen- 
tibus,  Hall.  Uisp.  Anat.  vol.  vii.,  Gottingen, 
1735. 

t  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  Practice  of  Physic, 
edited  by  Grej,'ory.  Edin.  1829,  vol.  ii.,  Art. 
Syncope,  p.  38. 

i  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Birming:ham. 

§  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147.  The 
subject  has  also  been  ably  discussed  by  M.  F. 
Fredault,  in  an  Essay  on  Polypiform  Concretions. 
He  looks  upon  these  clots  as  pseudo-nienibra- 
ous  transformations  deposited  from  the  plasma 
of  the  blood  during  life,  and  believes  fully  in  the 
roajrulation  of  blood  in  the  body.— Archives 
Gt'n<'rales  de  M(;-decine,  July,  1847. 


Cliirurgical  Society,  Dr.  Barclay  has 
also  briefly  alluded  to  this  subject;  and 
from  the  observation  of  70  cases  in 
which  the  heart  was  examined,  he  is 
led  to  conclude  that  fibrinous  concre- 
tions are  most  common  in  the  young.* 
With  this  opinion  I  fully  concur,  and  I 
tliink  it  accords  admirably  with  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  "VVagnej-,  and  other  phy-  \/ 
siologists,  that  the  fibrinous  elenient 
exists  in  all  animals  in  gi-eatcr  propor- 
tions during  the  first  periods  of  life. 

Lastly,  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  some 
cases  of  death  by  asthenia,  where  these 
fibrinous  concretions  arc  found  filling 
entirely  the  outlets  and  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  with  an  extension  even  into 
the  bloodvessels,  the  very  cessation  of 
the  act  of  life  may  be  owing  to  their 
presence,  the  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation becoming  literally  choked  by 
them. 

In  a  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  in  the  month  of  August 
last,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  this 
occuiTcnce: — A  gentleman,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  business  habits, 
was  suddenly  seized,  while  preparing  for 
a  continental  tour,  with  considerable 
paralysis  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  body. 
At  the  same  time  the  lungs  showed 
signs  of  tubercular  deposit.  He  was 
kept  quiet,  and  lived  on  for  three 
months,  being  carefully  supported 
throughout  with  good  food,  which  he 
always  took  with  appetite,  and  seemed 
to  digest  easily.  He  sank,  however,  and 
died  by  a  gradual  failure  of  the  circula- 
tion. At  the  autopsy,  the  corpus  stria- 
tum of  the  left  side  was  found  a  little 
softened,  and  the  lungs  were  filled  with 
miliaiy  tubercles ;  the  heart  was  soft, 
and  tlie  aortic  orifice  and  the  ascending 
part  of  the  aorta  were  completely  filled 
with  a  round,  dense  fibrinous  cord, 
which  had  evidently  been  for  some  time 
in  process  of  formation.  The  same 
thing  was  also  found  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  but  the  concretion  was  not  quite 
so  large  and  firm. 

A  case  differing  somewhat  from  this 
in  i)rimary  symjitoms,  but  ending  by 
asthenia  in  a  similar  manner,  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Comgan  in  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Gazette.f  A  man  was  ad- 
mitted   into    the   Richmond    Hospital 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  13.i.  Pr. 
Rarclay  does  not,  however,  altog'ether  incline  to 
the  theory  of  the  direct  depositions  of  fibrine. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  Dec.  15th,  1845. 
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supposed  to   bo  sutteriiifT  from    fever. 
"  The   case,"  says  Dr.  Corrigan,  "  \n-e- 
sented  no  appearance  of    liead  symp- 
toms.     Tlierc  was  no  allectiou  of  tlie 
abdoiiiiiiiil   viscera.       Tlio    Ixings   pre- 
sented im  signs  of  engorgement  cxcei)t 
in  the  last  day  of  life.     There   was  no 
comj)laint   of  pain;    the    patient    was 
merely  feeble,  lay  on  his  back,  with  a 
cool  skin,  and  a  very  feeble  and  daily 
sinking  ])ulse.     The  patient  was   then 
dying  of  the  failnro  merely  of  one  func- 
tion— that  of  the  circulation."      At  the 
inspection,  the  lungs  were  healthy  and 
the  tissue  of  tfie  heart  soft.      On    slit- 
ting open  the  left  ventricle  it  was  found 
to     contain      grumous     dark-coloured 
blood.      In    tlie    right     ventricle,    ])ul- 
monary  artery  and  branches,  a  singular 
appearance  was  presented  :  a  bulljous- 
shaped  polypus  hay  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle  not   sufficient  to   fill    it.       The 
polypus  ])assed  also  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  continued  its  ramifications 
along    the     arterial    branches."      i)r. 
Corrigan,  after  giving  reasons  to  show 
that  this  concretion  was  not  formed  in 
the  dying  moments  of  the  patient,  but 
■was  of  previous  formation,  next  traces 
its  effects,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been    "either  the  cause  or  the  conse- 
quenceof  the  sinking  powers  of  the  circu- 
lation."    "  But  whether  the  cause  or  the 
consequence,"  he  adds,  "it  is  plain  that 
once  formed,  even  in  small  extent,  it 
would  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
circulation,  and  would  most  probably, 
even  necessarily,   cause    death   by  its 
constantly  increasing  size  and  proi)or- 
tionately  increasing   obstruction  to  the 
function  of  the  lungs  and  to  the  circula- 
tion."    *  *  =>'     This  case,   I  presume, 
adds  powerful  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  which  I  have  pro- 
posed above. 

I  have  thug,  sir,  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  portions  of  a  very  important  subject. 
I  have  shown  how  I  conceive  the  fibri- 
nous element  of  the  blood  may  be 
increased  in  certain  diseases;  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  manner  of  its  decrease  in 
other  diseases.  I  have  ventured  to 
criticise  our  present  habit  of  calling  two 
dissimilar  diseases  by  the  one  name,  of 
fever.  I  have  spoken  of  some  changes 
of  form  which  fibrine  may  undergo  diu'- 
ing  life,  and  I  have  traced  the  effects  of 
such  changes  as  regards  life. 

As  I  said  at  first,  the  subject  is  too 
long  and  too  im2)ortant  to  have  any 
justice  done  to  it  in  one  paper,  and  al- 


though I  have  kept  as  much  as  possible 
to  general  views  and  inductions,  yet  I 
still  feel  tliat  oven  witli  reftn-ence  to  the 
nuitter  now  brought  forward,  many 
things  have  been  omitted  which  miglit 
very  pro])erly  be  made  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  this  place.  At  tiio  same  time  I 
cannot  forbear  to  exi)ress  a  hope,  that 
my  ])a])er,  as  it  stands,  may  not  prove 
altogether  devoid  of  interest.  In  its 
construction  I  have  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  combine  jiathological  and 
practical  observation  with  physiologi- 
cal fact,  and  herefrom  only  to  draw 
conclusion.  That  the  attempt  has 
been  a  rude  one  I  am  quite  awaro, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  mode  of 
procedure,  however  imperfect,  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  by  eliciting  the 
knowledge  and  criticism  of  others,  it 
cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  be  in  some 
way  serviceable.  At  all  events  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  system  of  mere  empirical 
medical  observation  and  argument ;  a 
system  which  not  only  robs  its  advo- 
cates of  much  real  i)leasure,  but 
forms  the  groundwork  of  every  ab- 
surd medical  schism,  and  mightily  im- 
pedes the  onward  and  truthful  2)rogress 
of  a  grand  and  useful  science. 


CASE  OF 

SPONTANEOUS  EUPTUEE  OF  THE 
LEFT  AUEICLE  OF  THE  HEAET. 

By  Feancis  Batteksby,  M.B. 
Dublin. 


L.\ST  summer,  when  attending  the  pa- 
tients of  my  friend,  Mr.  Maul,  of 
Southampton,  during  his  temporary 
absence,  it  occurred  to  me  to  meet  with 
the  following  singular  case  : — 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  respectable 
man-servant  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 
He  was  aged  5S  years,  of  middle  size, 
spare  habit,  pallid  complexion,  and 
taciturn.  On  Thursday,  June  ;26th,  he 
walked  into  Mr.  Maul's  surgery,  com- 
plaining of  uneasiness  in  the  left  side 
of  his  chest,  which  he  attributed  to 
having,  as  he  said,  "  displaced  his 
heart"  a  fortnight  before  when  carrying 
a  heavy  box  up  stairs.  He  did  not 
complain  of  having  cough,  nor  of  any- 
thing else,  neither  did  he  mention  that 
his  legs  were  swelled,  nor  that  he  had 
had  some  spitting  of  blood  ;  to  both  of 
which,  I  have  been  since  informed,  he 
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might  then  have  confessed.  His  pulse 
was  quiet  aud  regular ;  his  bowels  were 
confined. — ^  Pil.  Galb.  C'omp.  5ss. ; 
Colocynth.  c.  3j.  M.  ft.  pil.  x.  duas 
suraat  omni  uocte.  Jl  Ammou.  Carb. 
5ss. ;  Spt.  Lavend.  c.  ;  Tinct.  Carb.  c. ; 
Aurantii  aa.  5i"^'-  J  ^iist.  Camphorge,  5^. 
]\I.  sumat  cyath.  vinos  bis  in  die. 

I  thought  notliing  more  of  him  until 
I  was  called  to  see  him  between  4  aud 
5  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
June  2!)th.  I  found  him  sitting  in  the 
hall  of  his  master's  house,  the  door 
being  open ;  he  was  bent  forwards, 
gasping  for  breath ;  respiration  was  not 
hurried;  he  was  qaite  sensible,  and 
sjioke  feebly  and  in  catches.  The  pulse 
was  exceedingly  rapid,  irregular,  and 
weak ;  heart's  action  strong  and  tunud- 
tuous,  with  a  dulness  on  percussion 
gi'eatly  extended.  Mucous  rales  at 
back  of  chest.  His  countenance  was 
dark-coloured.     Feet  aud  hands  cold. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  he  had  not  laid 
down,  having  been  spitting  blood  since 
10  o'clock  the  evening  before.  Some 
of  the  sputa  remaining  in  a  vessel  ap- 
peared composed  of  mucus  and  of 
venous  blood.  I  cannot  state  the 
quantity  of  blood  expectorated,  as  the 
previous  spvua  had  been  thrown  out ; 
but  he  told  me  he  had  thrown  up  much 
blood. — Emjil.  Lyttte  inter  scapulas  per 
boras  sex.  ^  Spt.  Ammon.  arom.  5.)-  ; 
jEtheris  Sulph.  Comp.  5^1  '>  -Tinct. 
Hyoscyarai,  5ss. ;  Mist.  Camphorse, 
3viiss.  M.  Coch.  ampl.  uuum  omni 
hora  sumat. 

At  4  o'clock  P.M.  I  saw  him,  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Stace,  surgeon,  of 
Southampton.  His  pulse  was  then 
more  regular,  and  not  so  rapid  ;  but  he 
had  the  same  dyspnoea,  and  he  could 
not  lie  down  in  bed.  His  legs  were 
much  swollen.  JNIr.  Stace  replaced  the 
blister  on  his  back,  and  ordered — ^ 
Spt.  iEther.  Sulph.  c.  5ij. ;  Tinct. 
Hyosc.  5'.i-  ;  Mist.  Camphorse,  5^-ss. 
M.  Sumat  Coch.  unum  ampl.  omm 
hora.  catapl.  spineus  cnuis. 

Monday. — Slept  none  or  little,  and 
has  not  lain  down.  Respiration  not 
rapid.  Pulse  regular,  94.  Feet  cold. 
Since  yesterday  lias  spat  but  very  little 
blood.  He  appears  collapsing.  Face 
dusky.  Bowels  confined. — Hab.  haust. 
Olei  Ricini.  ^{j  Spt.  .Ether.  Sulph.  c. , 
Tinct.  Hyosc.  aa.  5ii';  Spt.  iEtiier. 
Nitrosi,  5i.i-  >  Mist.  Camphorse,  5^'^*^- 
M,  Sumat  cochl.  uuum  ampl.  2da.  qq. 
hora. 


Tuesday,  July  1st.— He  died  coma- 
tose  at  2  o'clock  this  morning.     Mr. 
Stace    very     kindly    assisted    at    the 
postmortem     examination,     v.'hich     I. 
made  in  about  sixteen  hours. 

The  rigidity  of  the  body  was  very- 
great. 

On  raising  the  sternum,  the  pericar- 
dium was  seen  enormously  and  tightly 
distended,  aud  was  filled  by,  as  closely 
as  I  can  guess,  nearly  a  quart  of  clotted 
blood.  At  first  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  whence  it  had  come, 
until,  having  turned  up  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  the  back  part  of  the  left  auricle 
was  found  blackened  from  extravasa- 
tion ;  and,  on  searching  moi"e  accu- 
rately, a  small  ragged  opening,  capable 
of  admitting  a  goose-quill,  was  disco- 
vered just  below  the  auricular  appen- 
dix, leading  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  left 
auricle.  In  its  interior  was  seen  a 
large  rent  of  its  muscular  fibres,  some 
of  which,  however,  remained  intact, 
descending  fi-om  the  opening  obliquely 
aud  to  the  right  side.  "The  entii'e 
length  of  the  rent  was  close  on  threei 
inches.  No  lymph,  nor  any  appear- 
ance of  inflammation,  was  traceable, 
either  on  the  inside  or  outside  the 
auricle,  which  seemed  healthy,  and  was 
not  thinned ;  but  the  left  ventricle  ap- 
peared thicker  than  natural.  Both 
these  cavities  contained  clotted  blood. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart,  nor  of  any  of  the 
large  vessels,  which  last  were  quite 
natural.  There  was  some  calcareous 
material  at  tlie  convexity  of  one  of  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta :  their 
free  edges,  as  well  as  all  tlie  valves  of 
the  heart,  were  perfectly  normal. 

The  lungs  were  congested.  In  the 
left  pleura  were  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
clear  fluid,  without  a  trace  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane. 

The  heart  coutaiued  no  more  fat  than 
usual,  and  it  was  not  softened.  The 
liver  and  kidneys  were  healthy. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  without  any  appre- 
ciable textural  change  of  this,  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence 

Iho  rupture  in  this  case  was  ob' 
viously  due  to  the  laborious  physical 
exertion  of  carrying  a  heavy  box  up 
stairs  more  than  a  fortnight  before 
death  ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
heart,  it  would  seem  that  the  opening 
in  the  auricle,  preceded  by  the  giving 
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way  of  its  internal  fibres,  did  not  take 
place  until  the  Saturday  before  death  ; 
and  the  smallness  of  this  opening  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  life  beinfj  pro- 
longed for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
more  than  &0  hours. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  having 
seen  hira  the  second  time,  I  omsidered 
that  he  was  affected  with  aneurism, 
wTiich,  having  burst,  had  given  rise  to 
the  haemoptysis.  This,  so  Jar  as  I  am 
awai'e,  is  a  symptom  before  unobserved 
in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart ;  and 
it  arose  entirely  from  a  stasis  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  ONving  to  its  inter- 
rujited  progi-ess  through  the  heart. 

The  fluid  in  the  pleura  was  most  pro- 
bably cadaveric. 

Tlie  treatment  of  this  case,  in  which 
Mr.  Stace  and  I  entirely  coincided,  was 
anytliing  but  satisfactory,  and  bears  out 
Dr.  Copland's  observation,  that  "  in 
most  instances  medical  interference 
will  be  quite  imavailing,  and  even  as 
much  mischief  as  benefit  may  result 
from  it." 

Should  you  consider  the  few  notes  of 
this  case  I  have  been  able  to  give  you,  of  | 
sufficient  interest  to  science,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  giving  them  a  place  in 
your  very  valuable  journal 

Dublin,  31,  Kildare  Street, 
November  1st,  1851. 


nrN'DIT  EEICEDT  FOE  STERILITY. 

The  following  is  copied,  merely  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  from  one  of  the  medical  works 
Teoeived  from  India,  a  short  time  siace,  and 
iJi'eady  alluded  to  in  this  Journal.  Take 
powder  of  bidari  or  anuloka,  mixed  with 
noney  or  ghee,  and  eat  the  testes  of  a  goat, 
roasted  and  prepared  with  salt,  ghee,  and 
Jong  pepper.  The  preparations  of  masku- 
lai,  with  sugar,  barley,  and  wheat.  Eat  the 
eggs  of  crabs,  crocodiles,  or  tiu-tles,  properly 
prepared.  Flour  prepared  with  gliee  and 
milk,  rubbed  on  the  feet  with  oil  mixed 
with  crocodile's  eggs,  the  flesh  of  rats,  frogs,' 
and  the  eggs  of  sparrows.  The  patient,  in 
the  meanwhile,  is  to  drink  fresh  milk  with 
sugar,  honey,  and  swallow  the  powder  of 
Swayangujjta,  with  ekuruka ! — Boston  Me- 
dical Journal. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBEE  19,  1851. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  showing  the  in- 
stability of  all  medical  doctrines,  and 
the  uncertainty  attendant  on  all  dis- 
co veiies  which  ai-e  actually  beneficial 
to  mankind,  that  in  the  present  day  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  replace  Vac- 
cination by  Variolous  Inocci-.\tiox  as 
a  means  of  protection  against  the  fatality 
of  Sjiall-pox.  It  might,  indeed,  have 
justly  been  considered  that  the  investi- 
gations upon  which  the  Vaccination  Act 
of  1 84:0  was  based  had  already  determined 
the  superiority  of  Vaccination,  and  had 
fully  justified  the  penal  clause  of  that 
Act,  which  prohibited  the  practice  of 
inoculation  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  cai'e  and  precau- 
tious bestowed  upon  that  investigation, 
and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
then  aiTived  at,  exertions  are  now  made 
to  throw  discredit  upon  both  the  facts 
and  inferences  by  which  the  legislature 
was  then  wisely  guided.  With  regret 
and  alarm,  we  observe  a  disjjosition 
evinced  by  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  disparage  tbe  advantages 
of  Vaccination,  and  .to  recommend  Va- 
riolous Inoculation,  upon  grounds  which, 
appeal-  to  us  to  be  wholly  insufficient.  We 
deeply  deplore  that  such  views  should 
be  held  and  fostered  by  individuals 
whose  position  and  attainments  have, 
on  other  subjects,  justly  gained  for 
them  gi-eat  influence,  and  even  upon, 
the  question  now  under  consideration 
have  constituted  them  authorities. 

Thus,  Dr.  Copland,  whose  admii-able 
"  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine'' 
will  probably  be  the  practical  guide  of 
nuuibei-s  of  the  risiug  generation  of 
medical  practitioners,  tells  us  that, — 


lOGO 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SUBVERT  VACCINATION 


*'  Half  a  century  has  brought  us  to  the 
position  that  we  are  doubtful  which  to 
jn-efer, — Vaccination  with  its  {present 
benefits  and  its  future  contingent  dan- 
gers, or  Inoculation  with  its  possible 
present  dangers,  and  its  future  advan- 
tages." Our  own  observations  have  left 
us  in  no  such  doubt,  either  upon  the 
certain  present  dangers  of  Inoculation, 
or  of  the  positive  advantages  of  Vacci- 
nation. We  do  not  for  one  instant 
■anticipate,  with  Dr.  Copland,  that  we 
shall  take  a  retrograde  course  and  re- 
turn to  inoculation. 

Dr.  Gregory,  upon  whose  opinions 
Dr.  Copland  has  somewhat  too  exclu- 
sively relied,  has,  it  is  well  known, 
-directed  his  efforts  for  some  years  to 
the  laudation  of  Inoculation,  and  the 
-depreciation  of  Vaccination.  He  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  "  Vaccination 
Act,"—"  On  the  23d  of  July,  1840,  the 
^n'actice  of  Inoculation,  the  introduction 
of  which  has  conferred  immortality  on 
the  name  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague" 
«(we  do  not  perceive  the  relevancy  of 
this  observation),  "  which  had  been 
■sanctioned  by  the  College  of  Physicians" 
(the  sanction  of  theCollege  of  Physicians, 
when  transferred  to  Vaccination,  is  else- 
where held  in  less  honour),  "which  had 
saved  the  hves  of  many  thousands  dur- 
ing the  greater  jmrt  of  the  preceding 
■century,  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
English  Parliament." 

Dr.  Copland  has  assumed  that  the 
protective  power  of  vaccination  uni- 
formly becomes  exhausted  after  the 
lapse  of  years — a  statement  which,  in 
our  estimation,  is  sufficiently  contra- 
dicted by  the  comparative  infrequency 
of  small-pox  since  the  introduction  of 
vaccination.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  persons 
marked  with  small-pox  are  but  rarely 
met  with. 

Dr.  Copland  represents  the  severity 
of  variolous  disease  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
cince  vaccination — a  statement  to  which 


we  demm',  as  not  established  upon  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  employed  statistics 
in  support  of  his  views,  and  has  con- 
structed a  Table,  quoted  by  Dr.  Cop- 
land, which  attributes  to  small-pox 
after  vaccination  a  higher  rate  of  mor- 
tality than  we  believe  appertains  to'it, 
and  thereby  pro  tanto  presents  a  false 
estimate  of  the  value  of  vaccination. 
This  Table  gives  the  per-centage  of 
deaths  of  all  cases  of  small-pox  from 
1841  to  1850,  as  22  ;  of  those  vaccinated 
and  having  cicatrices,  as  7  ;  of  the  un- 
protected, as  36.  We  have  good  rea- 
sons for  asserting  that  the  mortality  here 
given  of  the  cases  after  vaccination  is 
far  too  high ;  and  we  here  give  them. 

In  June  1849,  Dr  Gregory  communi- 
cated to  the  Medical  Times  a  Eetrospeot 
of  the  Variolous  Epidemic  of  1847-8,  as 
it  ap])eared  in  London.  In  that  paper 
Dr.  Gregory  stated  that,  "  of  the  365 
vaccinated  with  cicatrices,  there  died  38, 
or  nearly  11  per  cent."  These  numbei'S 
are  repeated  for  1848,  without  any 
deduction,  in  the  Table  given  in  Cop- 
land's Dictionary,  fi-om  which  tlie  gene- 
ral average  of  mortality  has  been  drawn. 
But  what  was  oiu*  surprise,  on  reading 
in  the  "  Ketrospect"  above  quoted,  that 
12  at  least  of  these  38  cases  died  of  ery^- 
sipelas,  gangrene,  &c.  !  So  that,  instead 
of  "nearly  11  per  cent."  (or  10'4,  more 
correctly),  the  mortality  ought  to  be  at 
once  reduced  in  this  single  year  from 
"  nearly  11  per  cent."  to  7.  Is  not  this 
something  like  "  cooking"  statistical  re- 
sults ? 

Cases  of  hospital  fever,  erysipelas, 
gangrene,  &c,  are  reported  from  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  in  the  Piegistrar- 
General's  Weekly  Pieturns  for  1848. 
We  wereinduced  to  consult  those  records 
from  having  met  with  a  case  of  "gan- 
grene" publislied  in  the  same  official 
document  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  15,. 
IB.-)]. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the 
deaths  here  referred  to  be  included  in 
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the  Return,  the  mortality  is  iinduly  in- 
creased, and  the  real  extent  of  the  pro- 
tective influence  of  vaccination  misrepre- 
sented.    Dr.  Gregory  has,  however,  not 
altogether  withheld  tliese  facts,  as  he 
suhsequently    observes  —  "  The    great 
difficulty  with  wliich  we  had  to  contend 
throughout  tlie  greater  i)art  of  the  year 
18is,  but  especially  in  the  months  of 
April,  August,  September,  and  October, 
arose  I'rom  erysipelas,  and  those  asso- 
ciated  atfectious    (pudendal  gangrene, 
cynauche,   peritonitis,    diarrhoea,    &c.) 
which,    in  a    recent    number    of   the 
Medical  Times,*  I  generalised   under 
the  name   of    Ochlesis.     Never,  pro- 
bably, since  the  Joundation  of  the  hospi- 
tal, had  the  Ochletic  miasm  so  thoroughly 
pervaded  the  wards.    Erysipelas  facialis, 
the  normal  type  of  the  malady,  was  of 
an     exceedingly  grave    character.       It 
afiected  very  many  of  the  convalescents 
from  the  severer  types  of  small-pox,  and 
not  a  few  of  those  afiected  with  mild 
attacks  of  varioloid  disease."!     By  the 
commonest  rules    of    aiithmetic — still 
more,  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
scientific  calculation — the  deaths  here 
distinctly  referred   by  Dr.  Gregory  to 
other  causes  than  small  pox  should  not 
have   been    included  in  the  mortality 
from  that  disease.     Dr.  Gregory  himself 
admits  the  importance  of  their  separation 
when  he  remai-ks : — "  It  is  difficult  to 
sepai-ate   the    mortality    by  erysipelas 
and  ochlesis  purely,  from  that  by  the 
accompanying"  (preceding?)   "variola; 
but  I  may  state  tliat,  of  the  total  num- 
ber who  died  (108),  :28  displayed  symp- 
toms of   the  superadded  malady — viz., 
II    among  the    unprotected   class,   12 
among  those  vaccinated,  with  cicatrices, 
and  5  among  those  vaccinated,  without 
cicatrices." 

Abundant  additional  evidence  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Gregory's  writings  of 

♦Medical  Tiroes,  March  31,1849.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  this  paper  for  an  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  diseases  prevailed. 

t  The  italics  are  our  own. 


I  the  frequency  and  extent  of  superadded 
mortality  to  small-pox,  from  ochletic 
diseases.  As  we  have  already  observed, 
however,  no  deduction  on  that  account  is 
to  be  discovered  in  the  table  (|uoted  liy 
Dr.  (Joplandl  We  must  again  empha- 
tically express  our  regret  that  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Medicine"  should 
have  thus  been  made  the  medium  of  the 
transmission  to  futiu'e  generations  of 
practitioners,  of  conclusions  di-awn  to 
the  prejudice  of  vaccination  from  pre- 
mises so  erroneous,  and  data  so  dis- 
torted. 

Even  taking  the  data  as  they  stand, 
we  cannot  find  a  justification  for  the 
conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Copland  ap- 
pears to  have  an-ived, — a  real  mortality 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
contingent  one   of   36   on  the   other  1 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
carelessness  with  which  vaccination  is 
but  too  often  performed,  and  the  loose- 
ness, as  shown  above,   in   which   this 
mortality  of  eleven  per  cent,  from  small- 
2)ox  after  vaccination  has  been  arrived 
at,  we  cannot  believe  for  one  moment 
that  the  profession  will  advise,  or  the 
legislature  will  give  its  sanction  to,  any 
such  alteration  as  that  projjosed — viz., 
a  return  to  variolous  inoculation.     This 
change  could  not  be  made,  indeed,  with 
any  show  of  reason.      If  vaccination 
were  rendered  compulsory  by  law  at  an 
early  age — say  at  three  months — Small- 
pox,  even  according  to  the  most  un- 
favourable view  of  the  question ,  would 
be  still  further  reduced  in  its  propor- 
tionate fatality.      We    feel    convinced 
that,  under  a  more  extensive  difi'usion  of 
careful  vaccination,  the  present  mortality 
which  its  adversaries  prove  to  be  no 
more  than  7  per  cent.,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  per-centage  indeed, — 
probably  not  exceeding  2  or  3  per  cent. 
If  it  were  possible  to  seciu-e  in  every 
case  absolute  perfection  of  vaccination, 
small-pox  would  probably  scarcely  ever 
be  known  as  a  fatal  disease. 
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It  is  to  us  a  source  of  unmitigated  aslo- 
niahment  that  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  claims  of  Jenner's  memory  to  the 
universal  gratitude  of  man  have  been 
•admitted  all  over  the  civilised  world, 
— an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
supersede  them.  The  omissions  and 
errors  which  we  have  pointed  out  are, 
we  consider,  sufficient  to  vitiate  every 
inference  drawn  in  favour  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  inoculation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  without  reason  that  we  lU'- 
gently  call  attention  to  the  labours  of 
the  Epidemiological  Society,  which 
we  siucerely  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  of  society,  and  the  character  of 
our  profession,  will  be  energetically 
seconded,  in  order  that  data  may  be 
obtained  by  which  to  set  at  rest  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  medical  philosophers.  We  look  to 
fiuch  a  society  as  this  for  sweeping  away 
the  cobwebs  of  sophistry  from  the  his- 
tory of  contagious  diseases,  for  sejja- 
rating  false  from  true  facts,  and  for 
proving  to  the  world  that  figures  arrayed 
in  statistical  tables  are  worse  than  use- 
less, unless  collected  with  care,  and  used 
with  judgment  and  discrimination. 


iXebiibii. 


Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique,  et  de  Medi- 
cine Legale.  Tome  XLVI.  Juillet 
et  Octobre,  1851. 
In  the  present  volume  of  the  Annals 
the  series  of  i^apers  by  M.  Trebuchet, 
on  the  Mortuary  Statistics  of  Paris,  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1848,  and 
these  and  the  preceding  articles  supply 
a  body  of  facts  regarding  the  subject  of 
disease,  both  in  private  life  and  in  civil 
and  military  hospitals,  whose  impor- 
tance to  the  statistician  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate.  The  extent 
of  these,  however,  puts  it  out  of  our 
power  to  make  any  selection  which 
would  give  a  correct  idea  of  their  value. 
Prostitution,  as  a  public  question,  has 
here  two  papers  devoted  to  it.     One  of 


these  is  a  ti'anslation,  with  foot-notes  by 
M.  Guerai'd,  of  the  introductoiy  chapter 
in  Mr.  Acton's  recent  work  on  syphilis. 
The  otlier  is  by  M.  Sandouville.  This 
writer  advocates  the  enforcement  of 
more  stringent  regulations  tlian  those 
now  in  use  in  France  to  restrict  the 
spread  of  venereal  disorders  amongst 
the  community.  In  proof  of  the  effi- 
cacy for  this  end  of  even  imperfect 
sanitary  measures,  he  adduces  the  rules 
adopted  at  Brest,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained at  Doullens  and  Alen^ou.  Tha 
comjjarative  inutility  of  such  legal  re- 
straints on  immorality  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  well  established,  wheu 
we  find,  as  we  do  at  present,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  a  simultaneous 
admission  to  this  effect,  and  calls  for 
sterner  means  to  put  down  this  spread- 
ing vice. 

A  paper  on  Artificial  Light  is  occu- 
pied with  comparative  details  of  the 
illuminating  jjowers  of  the  various  com- 
bustible materials  in  common  use  for 
lighting  pui-poses.  The  details  are 
purely  scientific,  and  consequently  pos- 
sess but  a  secondary  interest  for  the 
medical  reader. 

The  notice  of  a  memoir  presented  to 
the  Institute  by  Mr.  Pliilips  on  his  Fire 
Annihilator,  and  reported  on  by  MM. 
Dumas,  Pouillet,  and  Despretz,  affords 
occasion  to  M.  Chevallier  for  an  inte- 
resting and  curious  sketch  of  the  me- 
thods proposed  at  various  periods,  and 
by  a  variety  of  projectors,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  conflagi-ations  in  buildings, 
&c.  In  Paris,  the  failure  of  the  annihi- 
lator does  not  appear  on  trial  to  have 
been  so  comi)lete  as  in  this  country.* 

Studies  by  M.  Boudin,  On  the  Moral 
and  Physical  Influence  on  Man  of  the 
Double  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  completes 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  divi- 
sion of  tlie  journal.  M.  Boudin  first 
notices  the  effects  of  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  globe  on  the  temperatui'e  of 
the  body,  and  on  tlie  periods  of  natural 
death,  and  that  by  suicide.  He  then 
enters  on  a  more  extended  collocation 
of  facts  relative  to  the  annual  move- 
ments of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and 
examines  its  bearing  on  the  weight  and 
secretions ;  on  the  mental  faculties, 
moral  and  intellectual;  on  generation 
and  conception,  and  on  human  mor- 
tality. He  finds,  for  instance,  that  in 
France  the  number  of  cases  of  insanity, 

*  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  1094. 
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suicide,  and  crimes  «gainst  the  pei"son, 
increase  with  tlie  annual  rise  of  tem- 
perature— the  reveree  of  what  takes 
place  with  the  amount  of  crimes  against 
property.  He  further  linds  that  the 
ratio  of  conceptions  varies  with  the 
months  of  the  year,  indcjicndciitly  alto- 
gether of  the  unequal  distribution 
through  these  of  the  time  of  marriage. 
The  maxinuira  of  birtlis,  again,  occurs 
between  midnight  and  0  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  the  minimum,  betwixt  mid- 
day and  ti  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  while, 
for  tlio  whole  of  France,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  deaths  correspond  re- 
spectively to  the  months  of  March  and 
April  for  the  one,  and  those  of  June  and 
November  for  the  othei*. 

In  the  MEDico-LEGAi.  department 
of  the  Aunales,  MM.  Chevallier  and 
Duchesne  continue  their  memoir  on  poi- 
soning by  oysters,  mussels,  and  certain 
sea  and  river  fish.  In  this  and  the  con- 
cluding part  of  their  previous  paper 
devoted  to  fishes,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  list  of  40  species  mostly  belonging  to 
different  genera,  inclusive  of  a  lew  not 
hitherto  noticed  in  our  works  on  toxi- 
cology. In  all  of  these,  however,  the 
injurious  effects  to  which  they  are  liable 
to  give  rise  when  used  as  food  are  not 
constantly  witnessed.  It  is  only  in 
certain  localities,  and  when  particular 
parts  of  the  animal  are  partaken  of,  that 
poisonous  symptoms  are  caused  by 
them. 

Several  ready  tests  are  proposed  by 
oui"  authors  to  guai-d  us  against  the  use 
of  poisonous  fish.  Thus,  we  are  told 
that  if  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  the  sus- 
pected animal  is  rubbed  against  the  lips, 
it  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  smart  and 
prickling  sensation  at  the  part,  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  tumefaction, 
and  considerable  pain.  The  same 
effects  also  are  said'  to  be  produced  on 
the  lips  in  the  case  of  the  larger  fishes 
of  this  order  by  applying  to  them  the 
tips  of  the  finger  previously  introduced 
into  the  anus  of  the  fish.  The  two 
remaining  tests  are  obnously  of  little 
value — viz.,  the  exhibition  of  the  viscera 
of  the  suspected  fish  to  poultry,  dogs, 
or  pigs  ;  and  the  blackening  of  a  silver 
spoon  from  contact  witli  the  cooked 
animal.  This  last  appearance  would 
be  caused  by  any  sort  of  fisli,  if  too 
long  kept. 

The  usual  effects  ascribed  to  this  class 
of  poisons  are  those  common  to  many 
of  the  narcotico-aorids — local  irritation 


of  the  intestinal  tube,  succeeded  by 
marked  depression  of  the  nervous  and 
vasoidar  systems.  Most  of  them  in 
addition  manifest  a  special  irritant  effect 
on  the  skin,  and  several  ot  them  on  the 
urinary  organs.  In  the  less  serious 
cases  the  recovery  is  slow,  the  ])atients 
siifi'oring  fronr  obstinate  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  particularly  in  the  joints. 
I'tyalisin  is  a  very  usual  sequela  on 
these  occasions. 

None  of  the  causes  assigned  in  the 
opinion  of  oiu*  authors  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  noxious  ]iropcrties  of 
the  poisonous  fishes:  nothing  new  is 
advanced  by  them  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  tlie  pre- 
sent volume  is  the  memoir  by  Orfila  on 
Nicotine  and  Conicine  (Coneia).  The 
attention  of  Orfila  was  specially  called 
to  these  ])oisons  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  Count  de  Bocarmc,  tried  in  spring 
for  the  miu'der  of  his  brother-in-law, 
and  executed  at  Brussels  in  August, 
last.  A  full  rejiort  of  the  trial  appeared 
at  the  time  in  the  "  Times"  newspaper 
(vide  Times  of  2d,  4th,  and  7th  June, 
1851)  :  but  the  medical  jurist  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  account  here  given 
of  the  mode  of  detection,  and  the  test- 
ing of  the  ])oisou  actually  discovered  in 
the  body  of  the  victim.  After  a  series 
of  numerous  and  delicate  researches, 
distinct  traces  of  narcotine  wore  de- 
tected by  ]\I.  Stas,  the  medical  examiner, 
in  the  tongue,  and  the  alcoholic  fluid 
in  which  it  had  been  kept,  in  the  lower 
jaw,  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  in  the 
larynx,  in  the  contents  and  in  the  tissues 
of  the  stomach,  in  the  liver  and  lungs, 
as  also  in  a  pair  of  pantaloons  belonging 
to  a  workman  who  had  assisted  in  the 
preijaration  of  the  poison,  and  in  some 
woodfen  boards  from  the  floor  of  the 
room  in  which  the  crime  had  been  per- 
petrated. At  first  it  was  suspected  that 
the  toxical  agent  had  been  either  the 
sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  though  sub- 
sequently the  true  poison  came  to  be 
pretty  clearly  ascertained.  Previous  to 
this  discovery,  however,  M.  Stas  had 
an-ived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have  been  either  nicotine  or  coneia, 
from  his  having  succeeded  in  separating 
a  A'olatile  alkali  which  was  not  ammo- 
nia, the  only  other  known  volatile  bases 
being  the  two  just  named. 

The  subsequent  proceedings,  to  con- 
fine om'selves  to  the   contents  of  the 
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stomach  and  intestines,  consisted,  after 
neutralising  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
fluid  with  potass,  in  takin^  up  the  base 
in  question  with  etlier,  and  evaporating 
the  ether  spontaneously,  when  it  was 
left  in  the  form  of  an  oily  fluid  whieli 
was  darkened  by  heat,  and  gave  off 
colourless  fumes,  acted  characteris- 
tically ou  turnsol  paper,  produced  a 
sensation  of  heat  and  constriction  in 
the  throat,  and  became  white  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  fluid, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  left  on  the  glass  a  dry 
brownish  substance,  which  communi- 
cated to  the  tongue  a  sharp  tobacco- 
taste,  followed  speedily  by  a  sense  of 
heat  and  even  of  burning,  when  in  any 
quantity.  It  dissolved  readily  in  water, 
and  the  solution,  when  neutralised  with 
oxalic,  tartaric,  phosphoric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acids,  yielded  compounds  more 
or  less  perfectly  crystalline,  possessed  of 
the  sharp  tobacco-taste,  and  other  pro- 
perties distinctive  of  the  alkaloid  nico- 
tine. Of  these,  the  most  characteristic 
were  the  hydrochlorate,  yielding  yellow 
needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  very  deliquescent,  and  the 
double  chlorides,  with  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  the  chlorides  of  palla- 
dium, cobalt,  and  nickel.  The  com- 
pound thrown  down  by  tlie  alkali  from 
the  biniodide  of  potassium  was  also 
very  characteristic.  It  speedily  coa- 
lesced into  oily  drops  of  an  intense  red 
colour,  which  finally  toqk  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  mass. 

The  process  advised  by  Orfila,  for  the 
separation  of  nicotine  from  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  the  tissues  of  the 
body  in  cases  of  poisoning  witli  tliis 
base,  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  M.  Stas.  After  its  isolation  by 
ether,  he  proposes  to  neutralise  it  with 
extremely  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in 
place  of  the  oxalic  acid  employed  for 
this  pm-pose  by  the  latter  chemist. 

The  properties  of  conicine  (coneia), 
as  elicited  by  Orfila,  have  been  already 
noticed  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Gazette.* 

Tlie  succeeding  memoir  on  poisoning 
with  the  salts  of  iron  is  also  from  the 
pen  of  Orfila.  We  have  already  l)a(l 
the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  increased  use 
lately  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  for  poison- 

*  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  218. 


ous  purpose  in  France.*  To  the  in 
stance  formerly  adverted  to,  M.  Oi-fila 
has  added  the  details  of  a  case  tried  in 
June  last  (1851),  in  which  the  chemical 
investigations  were  entrusted  to  him,  in 
conjunction  with  MM.  Chevallier  and 
Mialhe. 

The  criminal  charge  accused  a 
woman  of  20  (Marie  Bureau,  widow 
Vivien),  with  having  administered  to  her 
infant  child  of  16  months,  50  grammes 
(more  than  "^ias.)  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  with  intent  to  destroy  it;  a  dose 
wliich  was  speedily  followed  by  inces- 
sant screams,  repeated  vomiting  and 
purging  of  black  discharges,  and  vomit- 
ing of  violet- coloured  blood.  The  child 
survived  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  At 
its  death  there  was  froth  at  the  lips, 
and  a  black  fluid,  issued  from  its  mouth 
which  stained  its  lips.  On  its  disinter- 
ment, ten  days  after,  the  medical  in- 
spector describes  the  cerebral  vessels 
and  the  heart  as  having  been  found 
gorged  with  dark  blood,  and  the  stomach 
full  of  a  greenish-white  liquid.  Orfila 
and  his  colleagues  found  iron  in  notable 
quantities  in  the  intestinal  canal,  on  a 
broom  found  in  the  house,  in  traces  of 
alimentary  matter,  on  a  metal  spoon, 
on  earthen  slabs  from  the  floor,  and  on 
the  infant's  clothes ;  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tory appearances  in  the  abdomen  was 
no  proof  that  tlie  child  had  not  been 
poisoned  by  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
chemical  investigations  in  this  case  are 
given  at  full  length.  It  may  suffice, 
however,  to  state  that  the  process  re- 
commended for  the  recovery  of  the  salt 
of  iron  in  the  body  is,  after  washing 
away  the  soluble  salts  from  the  tissues 
cut  into  fragments,  to  treat  these  with 
warm  water  acidulated  with  either  the 
hydrochloric  or  acetic  acids,  when  the 
solution  will  remove  the  iron  in  union 
with  these  acids ;  or,  in  place  of  this, 
the  dried  tissues  are  to  be  incinerated 
when,  the  ash  will  bo  found  to  contain 
tiie  iron  if  present  in  the  form  of  ses- 
quioxide.  The  woman  was  found 
guilty  of  the  charge,  and  condemned  to 
hard  labour  for  life. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  so-calcd  sponta- 
neous human  combustion,  ^1.  Devergie 
attacks  the  conclusions  and  arguments 
advanced  by  Bischoft'and  Liebig  in  the 
famous  Goorlitz  case,f   contending  that 

*  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  .xvlii.  p.  307. 
t  Vide  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  .xlvi.  pp.  899  and  944. 
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tlio  question — at  least,  as  concerns  the 
allcpod  occasional  preternatural  coni- 
bustibility  of  tiio  body — is  by  no  means 
satisl'actoriiy  disposed  of  by  tlie  evi- 
dence and  experiments  of  these  cele- 
brated clieniists.  He  bas,  however, 
added  but  little,  either  in  the  way  of 
facts  or  arguments,  to  his  former  writ- 
ings on  this  vexed  question.  His 
strongest  })oint  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
undoubted  circumstance  that,  in  a  few 
well-authenticated  cases  of  the  sudden 
deatb  of  old  persons  (chiefly  females) 
of  intemperate  habits,  an  amount  of  de- 
struction of  their  tissues  is  encountered 
whicb  the  quantity  of  combustible  mat 
ter  which  has  given  rise  to  it  does  not 
satisfactorily  accomit  for,  mdess  on  tlie 
assumjjtion  of  an  unusual  degree  of 
combustibility  of  their  soft  parts.": 

In  the  concluding  paper,  also  by 
Devergie,  On  Poisoning  by  Tartaric 
Acid,  we  arc  furnished  witl>  two  illus- 
trative cases — the  one  of  death  from  tlie 
swallowing  of  the  acid  itself,  and  the 
other  from  the  ingestion  of  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potass. 

The  former  of  these  cases — one  of 
double  poisoning — is  not  so  complete 
as  we  could  have  wished.  The  dose  uf 
the  acid  is  not  known,  and  little  could 
be  ascertained  of  the  symptoms  it  gave 
rise  to.  The  parties,  a  woman  and  her 
paramour,  who  had  been  drinking 
through  the  day,  after  retiring  for  the 
night  to  the  apartment  of  the  latter, 
were  both  suddenly  taken  ill ;  and, 
between  three  and  four  hours  after,  the 
former  was  found  dead,  and  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  By  the  use 
of  emetics  the  man  recovered,  but  could 
give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  companion.  Ci-ies  and 
gi'oans  had  been  heard  by  some  of  the 
people  in  the  house  at  and  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  woman's  fate.  On 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  this  per- 
son, a  fine  white  forth  presented  itself 
in  the  mouth  and  on  the  hands ;  the 
lining  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagus 
was  white ;  the  epithelium  was  de- 
tached from  the  cardia;  the  stomach 
contained  reddish  and  violet-coloured 
fluids  along  with  alimentary  matters  ; 
its  interior  was  rosy,  with  arborisations 
and  ecchymoses ;  the  interior  of  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum  were  white ; 
the  liver  of  a  cm-rant  red  ;  tlic  ramifica- 


*  On  this  point  we  had  occasion  to  make  some 
remarks  in  a  former  volume.  Vide  Med.  Gaz. 
vol.  .xlviii.  p.  168. 


tionsofthe  bronchi  full  of  nonsangui" 
nolcut  froth  ;  the  lungs  engorged  with 
fluid  blood;  tlie  blood  in  tlic  heart 
clotted,  and  the  general  mass  of  its  fluid 
very  glutinous  (trt's  poisseaux),  and  of  a 
currant-red.  Tartaric  acid  was  dis- 
covered by  MM.  Bayard  and  Devergie 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  and 
blood,  and  in  fluid  vomited  by  the  sur- 
vivor. No  I'ree  acid  was  discoverable 
in  a  specimen  of  the  wine  of  which  the 
parties  had  ]iartaken.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  examiners  is  that  the 
death  of  the  woman  and  the  illness  of 
the  male  had  been  the  effects  of  swal- 
lowing this  acid. 

Tlie  case  of  poisoning  by  cream  of 
tartar  appeared  formerly  in  the  Jour- 
nale  de  Chimie  IMedicale  (1888,  p.  72). 
The  dose  exceeded  125  grammes  (almost 
^iv.),  and  was  fatal  on  the  fourth  day, 
learing  traces  of  active  inflammation 
along  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  tract. 


Lectures  on  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 
By  Herbert  Davies,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Intirmaiy  for 
Diseases   of    the    Chest ;    Assistant- 
Physician    to,    and    Lecturer    upon 
Materia  Medica  at,  the  London  Hos- 
pital ;  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,   Cambridge.      8vo.  pp.  288. 
Loudon:  Churchill.     185L 
This  is  a  small  volume  upon  a  very 
extensive  subject,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  book  well  worthy  of  the  closest  study 
of  the  physician.     It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  little  remained  to  be  said 
at  present,  having  the  claim  of  origi- 
nality, upon  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  chest ;  so  numerous  have  been  the 
valuable    works  that    have    appeared, 
upon  thoracic  disease,  from  that  of  the 
author's  father,  who  first  brought  the 
utility   of    the   stethoscope    practically 
before  the  British  professional  public, 
down  to  the  I'ecent  complete  treatise  of 
Dr  Walshe  ;— but  Dr.  Herbert  Davies 
has  here  demonstrated  the  contrary. 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  work  consists  simply  of 
lectures  delivered  to  students  at  the 
Royal  Infinnary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  we  think  the  reader  will  concur 
in  our  opinion,  that  the  author  has 
eminently  succeeded  in  bringing  under 
notice,  within  a  small  compass,  all  the 
most  valuable  facts  which  relate  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  auscultation. 
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A  prominent  object,  however,  with 
Dr.  Davies,  has  been,  at  the  same  time, 
to  direct  tlie  attention  of  his  medical 
bretln-en  to  the  views  of  Professor 
Skoda,  of  Vienna,  the  "  acknowledged 
head  and  founder"  of  the  "  distinguished 
school  of  that  city."  The  author  has 
not,  however,  exclusively  introduced 
the  investigations  of  this  original  ob- 
server, but  has  embodied,  in  his  essen- 
tially practical  disciourses,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  British  and 
foreign  aiUhorities.  In  justice  to  tlie 
author,  we  must  also  add  that  he  has 
diligently  compared  these  ojiinions  and 
statements  with  his  own  experience  in 
public  and  piivate  practice. 

Our  space  forbids  our  presenting 
such  an  analysis  of  this  work  as  its  in- 
trinsic value  merits.  We  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  little  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed. 

The  first  lecture  gives  the  statistics 
of  diseases  of  the  chest,  as  derived  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  Eegistrai- 
General,  and  presents  the  startling  fact 
that  one-third  of  the  entire  mortality  of 
the  country  is  due  to  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  ;  and 
that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  deatlis  oc- 
curring in  any  year  is  referrible  to  con- 
sumption alone.  It  is  surely  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  of  these  Lectures,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts. 

The  author  introduces  in  his  two  first 
lectures  a  short  sketch  of  the  anatom,y 
and  physiology  of  the  organs  witliin  the 
chest. 

The  three  next  Lectures  refer  to  the 
subjects  of  spirometry,  inspection,  men- 
suration, palpation,  succussion,  and 
percussion. 

The  fifth  Lecture  enters  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  causes  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur,  and  of  bronchophony. 
.35gophony,  as  closely  allied  to  bron- 
chophony, follows  next,  and  is  followed 
by  bronchial  respiration,  rhoncus  cre- 
pitans, crepitation,  amphoric  resoiiauce, 
metallic  tinkling,  and  the  theory  of  the 
stethoscope. 

The  remaining  seven  Lectures  are 
engaged  u}iou  the  physiology  and  diag- 
nosis of  heart-sounds. 

A  few  extracts  must  be  added  in  order 
to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
author's  lucid  s'yle  of  presenting  the 
C07idensed  information  ho  lias  to  convey. 

The  following  passage  may  be  taken 


as  conveying  a  principle  observed 
throughout  by  Dr.  Davies — viz.,  that  ot 
j)laciug  before  his  hearers  only  those 
essential  and  important  facts  which 
must  be  held  in  mind  as  the  cardinal 
points  around  which  less  important 
facts  congregate,  and  to  which,  for  all 
useful  purposes,  they  must  be  refeited 
and  compared. 

"This  author  (M.  Foumet)  lias  subdi- 
vided this  sound  (rkoncus  erepitansj  into 
furtlier  varieties,  corresponding  to  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  pneumonia,  cedema,  and 
acute  catarrh,  under  the  belief  that  the 
moistness  of  the  sounds  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct ill  each  case  to  establish  a  diagnostic 
mark  between  them — an  excess  of  refine- 
ment which  you  wUl  find  to  be  by  no 
means  borne  out  in  practice.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  nothing  has  tended  more  to 
discourage  the  student  in  the  study  of  aus- 
cultation than  the  immense  variety  of 
sounds  wliich  he  finds  laid  down  in  books, 
as  occun'ing  in  pTdmonarv  disease,  and 
which  lie  must  be  supposed  to  be  able  to 
detect  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  be  a 
master  of  the  science.  The  excessive  sub- 
division of  soimds  has  only  served  to  throw 
a  myst^iy  around  the  whole  art  of  thoracic 
examination,  and  to  deter  the  student  from 
pursuing  a  subject  wliich  is  reaUy  simple 
in  itself,  and  requires  a  very  shght  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law^  of  acoustics  to  compre- 
hend." 

In  these  sentiments  we  fully  concur, 
having  on  other  occasions  deprecated 
the  over-refinement  with  regard  to  the 
physical  signs  of  thoracic  disease,  in- 
dulged in  by  many  writers,  who,  we 
doubt  not,  with  ourselves,  find  then- 
subtleties  of  little  practical  utility  at  the 
bed'side.  Dr.  Davies  expresses  an 
equally  strong  opinion  upon  the  super- 
fluity of  plessimeters,  of  which  he 
justly  remarks,  none  can  equal  "  the 
simple  and  handy  one  with  wliich  we 
are  naturally  endowed — the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand." 

The  autlior  adopts  the  useful  jilan  of 
briefly  summing  up  the  chief  points  or 
conclusions  of  each  topic  brought  under 
notice.  Thus  of  ^Egophony,  the  con- 
ditions, according  to  Laennec,  required 
for  the  production  of  the  sound  are  thus 
stated  :— 

"  («).  Flattened  bronchial  tubes. 

"  (6.).  Compressed  lung. 

"  (c.)  Slight  etfttsion  of  fiuid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura." 

Agsiia,  tiie  causes  of  bronchial  respi- 
ration are  thus  stated : — 
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'"1.  A  bronchial  tube,  or  space  of  certain 

"2.  Consolidated  or  compressed  lung — 
i.  e,  airless  parenchyma  surrounding  the 
tube  or  space. 

"3.  Absence  of  seci-ction  in  tlie  tube  or 
«pace,  80  that  a  perfect  freedom  of  commu- 
tnication  may  exist  between  the  cavit}-  nnd 
rthe   upper  part   of  the    respiratory   pas- 

'B9gCS." 

In  the  following  passage.  Dr.  Diivics 
presents  Professor  Skoda's  theory  of 
the  impulse  of  the  heait  against  the 
ribs: — 

"  The  heart  is  supposed  to  have  a  swmg- 
ing  motion  in  systole,  whicii  causes  it  to 
■move  m  a  direction  downwards  and  for- 
.wards,  at  the  same  time  that  the  muscular 
contraction  producing  this  movement  alters 
the  shape  of  the  organ,  and  tilts  up  its 
apes.  The  swing  by  which  sufficient  mo- 
mentum is  acquired  to  produce  tlic  charac- 
teristic impulse  is  simply  the  movement 
due  to  the  recoil  of  the  lieart,  tlie  principle 
of  which  may  be  briefly  explained  in  the 
■following  manner: — Suppose  a  vessel  of 
any  shape  to  contain  a  quantity  of  fluid 
'(liquid  or  gaseous),  ■wWch  exerts  a  pres- 
sure upon  every  portion  of  its  internal 
fiuperficies.  Then,  so  long  as  tlie  vessel  is 
•  closed  on  all  sides,  the  pressure  being  equal 
in  all  directions  will  give  it  no  tendency  to 
move  in  any  particular  chrection.  But 
•si^ppose  a  part  of  one  of  its  sides  to  be  sud- 
denly removed,  and  a  free  passage  allowed 
for  the  exit  of  the  contained  fluid,  the 
cquahty  of  pressure  upon  two  ojjposite 
sides  of  the  vessel  will  be  destroyed,  from 
the  loss  of  pressure  at  the  orifice,  and  the 
'geeater  force  exerted  upon  the  internal 
■surface  of  the  vessel  opposite  to  the  open- 
ling  will  tend  to  move  the  vessel  in  a  direc- 
"tion  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  issuing  fluid. 
.A  vessel  -with  a  narrow  base  containing 
iflnid  may  be  upset  by  allowing  its  contents 
to  escape  from  an  opening  in  one  of  its 
aides."  (p.  176.) 

The  antlior  further  illustrates  this 
'■theory  by  reference  to  Barker's  mill, 

and  the  motion  of  the  ordinary  rocket ; 
•and  then  resumes  the  analogy  between 

these  motions  and  that  of  the  heart  -. — 

"  The  blood  in  the  ventricles  being 
powerfully  compressed  in  tlie  moment  of 
systole,  reacts  with  a  correspondhig  force 
upon  every  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of 
these  chambers  ;  and,  on  the  valves  being 
suddenly  thrown  back  by  the  rush  of  the 
blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and 
ipulmonary  artery,  the  pressure  at  three 
outlets  is  reduced  to  nil,  and  the  non- 
comitcrbalanced  pressiu'e  upon  the  surfaces 


exactly  opposite  to  the  orifices  tends  to 
swing  the  oxjran  in  a  direction  downwards 
forwards,  and  to  the'left  side"  (p.  178). 

Dr.  Davios  traces  the  influence  of  the 
combined  action  of  the  two  ventricles 
upon  this  hydrostatic  principle. 

We  have  not  dwelt  more  particularly 
xipou  the  doctrines  of  tlio  Vienna  school 
— not  because  we  undervalue  thtim,  but 
because  thoy  are  interwoven  witli  the 
texture  of  l)r.  Davies's  work,  whilhe 
lattor,  however,  possesses  the  features 
of  an  entirely  distinctive  and  inde- 
pendent treatise. 

We  strongly  urge  upon  all  students 
of  thoracic  pathology  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  tlie  contents  of 
this  volume.  The  author  has  evinced 
the  possession,  in  a  high  degi-ee,  of  the 
cajiacity  of  acquiring  knowledge :  he 
has  also  exhibited  the  still  rarer  faculty 
of  imparting  instruction.  Wo  have 
met  with  tesv  w^orks  which  so  clearly 
convey  useful  information  in  a  compre- 
hensive form  as  this  short  treatise  by 
Dr.  Duvies,  which  we  eanuot  but  hail 
as  the  hrst-fruits  of  a  still  more  abun- 
dant harvest  from  so  accomplished  and 
industrious  a  labourer  in  the  fields  of 
medical  science. 

On  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Bron- 
chitis, and  the  Diseases  of  the  Lung 
connected  with  Bronchial  Obst  met  ion. 
By  \V.  T.  (Jaiiiuner,  M.D.,  &c.,  ■&c. 
Svo.  i)p.  82.  Edinburgh  :  -Suther- 
land and  Knox.     185:1. 

Dr.  G.urdner  has  been  led  by  his  own 
personal  observations  to  believe  that 
the  commonly  received  doctrines  as  to 
the  ultimate  effects  of  bronchitis  on 
the  pulmonary  texture  are  not  alto- 
gether con-ect  or  consistent  with  the 
tnith  of  nature.  He  has,  therefore, 
especially  and  very  diligently  investi- 
gated this  subject,  and  here  submits  his 
results,  which  we  think  demand  the 
attention  of  pathologists. 

The  primary  results  of  bronchitis  are 
the  accumulation  of  mucus  or  inflam- 
matory products,  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  of  the  tubes.  Secondary 
and  more  permanent  effects  are  disor- 
ganizations of  the  texture  of  tlie  lungs. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  the 
author's  observations  upon  the.  nature 
of  collajtse  of  the  lung— a  pathological 
state  of  vast  importance  to  the  other 
disorganised  states  of  the  lung,  and  of 
which  we  have  never  before  seen  so 
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clear  and  satisfactory  an  explanation. 
This  is  the  principal  subject  of  the 
essay,  and  we  must,  for  want  of  space, 
refer  our  readers  to  it. 

Dr.  Gairdner  does  not  submit  exclu- 
sively his  own  observations,  but  cites 
from  the  best  known  and  most  trusted 
pathologists ;  e.  g.  Laennec,  Louis, 
Andral,  Jorg,  Fuchs,  Rokitansky,  Bar- 
thez  and  Rilliet,  Bailly  and  Legendre, 
Alderson,  Dr.  West,  and  Dr.  Baly. 
The  statements  of  Dr.  West  approxi- 
mate very  closely  to  those  of  Dr. 
Gairdner. 

The  author  gives  us  an  exposition  of 
those  morbid  changes  which  have  been 
recognised  under  the  name  of  Bronchial 
Abscesses,  and  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  French  writers  under  the 
expression,  "  vacuoles."  Dr.  West  has 
also  directed  attention  to  this  termina- 
tion of  bronchitis  in  a  true  lobular 
pneumonia  :  from  this  view  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner differs,  regarding  them  as  originat- 
ing in  collections  of  mucus  in  the 
obstiiicted  bronchi  leading  to  collapsed 
lung,  the  coats  of  the  tube  becoming 
diseased  and  ultimately  ulcerated  from 
the  presence  of  accumulated  secretion. 

In  the  succeeding  part  of  his  work 
Dr.  Gairdner  treats  of  the  secondary 
results  of  bronchitis,  or  the  permanent 
disorganizations  depending  on  collapse 
of  the  lung,  &c.  With  reference  to  the 
curability  of  pulmonary  collapse,  the 
author  concludes  that  when  I'ecent  and 
imcomplicated  it  is  susceptible  of  cure, 
by  the  removal  of  the  bronchial  secre- 
tion, through  the  agency  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  bronchial  muscles  and 
other  muscles  of  respiration,  while 
derangement  or  paralysis  of  the  deob- 
struent  function  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
becomes  a  cause  of  obstruction  or  bron- 
chial accumulation. 

The  small  space  we  have  to  spare 
forbids  our  following  Dr.  Gairdner 
through  his  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  emphysema.  We  may 
briefly  state  that  the  author's  explana- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  emphysema 
depends  u2)on  the  expansion  of  some 
cells  as  a  compensatory  consequence  of 
the  collapse  of  other  portions  of  the 
lung.  The  reader  must  consult  Dr. 
Gairdner's  papers  for  the  full  exposition 
of  the  theory,  which  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  emphysema  is  the 
only  satisfactory  theory  tliat  we  have 
Been. 

Dr.    Gairdner  traces  the  effects  of 


collapse  in  the  production  of  deformity 
of  the  chest,  and  dilatation  of  the 
bi'onchi,  cicatrices  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

We  confidently  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  commendation  of  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner's work  on  bronchitis  ;  we  regard  it  as 
an  eminent  example  of  the  employment 
of  inductive  reasoning  in  pathological 
science.  Such  works  most  effectually 
rescue  medicine  from  the  opprobrium  of 
being  a  mere  conjectural  science,  when 
the  basis  of  therapeutical  indications 
can  be  thus  logically  demonstrated. 

This  is  a  small  volume,  and  therefore 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  we  would 
advise  every  medical  practitioner  who 
has  a  regard  for  his  own  scientific  ad- 
vancement to  possess  himself  of  so 
valuable  a  monograph. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Statistics  of  Rup- 
ture of  the  Urinary  Bladder ;  with  a 
Table    of  Seventy-eight    Cases.      By 
Stei'He.v    Smith,    M.D.,    Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  Belle-Vue  Hospital,  New 
YorK.    8vo.  pp.  43.    New  York.    1851. 
Dr.  Smith  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
the  records  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder  wliich  are  scattered  throughout 
medical  and  surgical  works  and  periodi- 
cals, and  has  commented  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points   in   the   histoiy   of  this 
accident,  which  possesses  interest  in  a 
pathological  and  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view : — 

Sex  and  age, — its  greater  frequency 
in  the  male,  owing  to  several  obvious 
cau-ses;  condition  of  the  bladder  at  the 
time  of  the  accident ;  fulness.  Causes, 
— direct  or  indirect  violence,  concussion, 
or  internal  causes.  Symptoms;  diag- 
nosis :  prognosis ;  pathologj' ;  ti'eatment; 
medico-legal  relations. 

The  tabular  statement  of  seventy- 
eight  cases  affords  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  the  sex  and  ages  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  symptoms,  progress,  treat- 
ment, result,  pathology,  and  condition 
of  bladder  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

To  the  practical  surgeon,  as  well  as 
to  the  medical  jurist,  this  paper  will  be 
found  equally  valuable. 

On  the  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Bile 
and  Gallbladder.  By  Edwards  Ckisi', 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  18.  London.  b^M. 
In  this  paper  the  author  has  carefully 
collated  the  opinions  of  nunuroiis 
writers,  and  has  added  the  results  of  liis 
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own  experience  and  observation ;  tho 
whole  constituting  an  interesting  and 
instiLictive  monograph. 

Inaugural  Address,  delivered  at  the  Open- 
ing of  Sydenham  College,  BirmiiKjham. 
By  John  Hayks,  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy,   Pliysiology,    and    Pathology. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.    pp.    24.      London  : 
Churchill.    Birmingham :  Lanyritlgo. 
This    address    forms  a  very  eloquent 
appeal   to  tho  student,   setting   before 
him  the  usual  topics  of  inducement  to 
industry   and  activity,  but  presenting 
more  jnirticularly  the  especial  features 
of  the  Sydenham  College,  which  consist 
in  a  frequent  periodical  medical  super- 
vision by  a  certain  number  of  practi- 
tioners residing  in  Birmingham,  and 
not  being  otherwise  officially  connected 
T^-ith  the  college. 

We  may  fairly  anticipate  very  good 
results  from  the  energy  and  an.xiety 
manifested  by  the  projectors  a)id 
teachers  of  this  school  faithfully  to 
fulfil  the  very  responsible  duties  which 
they  have  undertaken. 

On  the  Transmission  from  Parent  to 
Offspring  of  some  Forms  of  Disease, 
and  of  Morbid  Taints  and  Tendencies. 
By  Jas.  'Whitehead,  M.D.,  F.ll.C.S., 
&c.  (Jcc.  8to.  pp.  351.  Loudon: 
Churchill.  Manchester:  Simnis.  1851. 
This  work  contains  five  chapters ;  the 
first  consists  of  a  veiy  interesting  and 
instructive  dissertation  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
disease,  varieties  of  races,  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  diseases  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  hereditarily  transmissible. 
The  otlier  chapters  are  occupied  entirely 
with  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms 
under  which  syphilis  is  transmitted,  and 
the  efiects  which  ai'e  produced  by  that 
disease  in  the  offspring  for  successive 
generations.  A  melancholy  record,  truly, 
is  here  presented  in  the  cases  narrated 
by  the  author.  One  shudders  at  the 
veiy  thought  of  the  misery  that  is 
entailed  upon  innocent  offspring  by  the 
vicious  indulgences  of  reckless  and  de- 
bauched fathers.  The  picture  is  in 
some  degree,  though  very  little,  relieved 
by  the  chapter  on  ti'eatmeut,  which  con- 
cludes  the   volume. 

Medical  practitioners  should  carefully 
read  this  work,  which  will  better  lit 
them  to  deal  with  the  anomalous  and 


perple.\ing  cases  of  transmitted  disease 
occasionally  met  with  in  practice. 

Comments  on   Convulsive  Diseases.     By 

ChaUI.KS    Bi.AND    IvADCHFiE,    M.B., 

&c.     Pamph.  Hvo.  pp.  45.     London  : 

Churchill.  1851. 
This  pamplilet  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of 
jiapers  which  have  appeared  in  tho 
Medical  Times.  It  contains  an  appli- 
cation to  the  theory  and  treatment  of 
convulsive  diseases  of  the  author's  views 
as  expounded  in  his  work  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Vital  Motion,"  which  we 
have  fully  noticed  on  a  former  occasion. 

Dr.  Radclifi'e  regards  convulsive  ac- 
tion as  resulting  in  every  case  from  the 
abstraction  of  vital  energy,  rather  than 
from  the  addition  of  stimulus,  and  his 
therapeutical  indications  are  guided  by 
this  theoretical  view,  whicli  we  may 
observe  is  very  ably  ai-gucd,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  large  number  of  facts  and 
legitimate  inferences. 

We  consider  this  monograph  to  be  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  pathology  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 


i^toccfliingiS  of  Societies. 

EOYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIEUK- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mb.  Hodgsok,  the  President,  ts  the 
Chaib. 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1851. 


A  Successful  Case  of  Parturition  in  a  Pa- 
tient who  had  previously  undergone  Ova- 
riotomy  by  a  Large  Incision.  By  JoHN 
Ceouch,  M.R.C.S.,  Bruton,  Somerset. 
[Communicated  by  Samuel  Solly, 
F.R.S.] 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  healthy 
young  woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
Two  years  ago  a  midtilocular  ovarian  cyst, 
weigliing  fourteen  pounds,  was  removed  by 
a  long  incision.  Five  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion she  walked  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
Dm'ing  the  next  winter  the  catamenia  ap- 
peared at  rcgidar  intervals,  and  her  health 
was  good,  except  that  she  had  an  occasional 
pain  in  the  left  groin,  and  a  slight  difficulty 
in  micturition,  sometimes  followed  and  re- 
heved  by  a  muco-piu-ulent  discharge  in  the 
urine.  In  1850  she  married,  and  on  the 
9th  of  October  last  she  was  delivered  of  a 
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male  child,  after  a  lingering  labour.  It  had 
been  feared  that  the  expansive  powers  of 
the  parietes  of  the  nbdomen  would  be  im- 
paired by  so  large  a  scar  passing  tlu-ough 
their  centre ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
skin  dilated  naturally,  and  that  the  cicatrix 
itself  had  increased  in  length  three  inches, 
and  in  breadth  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  during 
the  period  of  gestation.  Seven  weeks  after 
the  dehvery,  the  cicatrix  in  the  abdomen 
had  returned  to  the  same  dimensions  as 
before  the  pregnancy — five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth. 

On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ovarian 
Disease,  with  the  History  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty -six  Cases.  By  Robeet 
Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  TeUow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c. 
The  author  commences  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  human  ovarium,  its  coats  and 
stroma,  and  the  structure  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles  ;  and  he  then  notices  the  condition 
of  the  organ  before  puberty,  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  at  that  period,  after  im- 
pregnation, and  wlien  the  catajnenia  liave 
ceased.  Adhesions  of  the  ovario-Fallopian 
tubes  and  uterus  are  very  common.  In 
the  unimpregnated  state  this  arises  most 
commonly  from  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum only  ;  but  in  puerperal  women  all 
the  component  struct  m-es  of  the  ovaries 
sufier.  Thickenings  of  their  coats  some- 
times are  found  when  there  has  been  ap- 
parently no  inflammation.  Inflammation 
of  the  parenchymatous  stnictixre  terminat- 
ing m  suppiu'ation,  in  the  vuiimj^regnated 
state,  is  rare  ;  and  tlie  author  believes  that 
in  those  cases  where  abscesses  of  the  ovaria 
have  biu-st  into  the  bladder  or  rectum, 
they  have  been  the  results  of  scrofidous 
disease,  and  not  of  simple  inflammation, 
ribrous  tumours  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  stroma  of  the  ovaries,  wliich  have 
the  same  structiu'e  as  those  of  the  uterus  : 
malignant  or  cancerous  disease  also  afiects 
the  stroma.  Both  fibrous  tumoiu's  and 
malignant  diseases  ai-e  most  frequently  met 
with  in  combination  with  diseases  of  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  though  they  may  occur 
without  this  complication.  The  gi-eater 
niunber  of  the.  complex,  compound,  or 
multilocular  cysts  met  with  in  connexion 
with  the  ovaria  originate  in  the  Graafian 
vesicles  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  cystic  dis- 
eases of  a  difTerent  natm-c  arc  sometimes 
Bet  up  in  the  walls  of  enlarged  Graafian 
vesicles.  The  autlior  refers  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  an  ovarian  cyst,  pubhshed  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Transactionn,  to  show 
that  compound  cysts  are  formed  indepen- 
dent of.  each  other,  and  that,  the  smaller 
cysts  do  not  grow  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  larger  ones,  but  are  formed  in  the 


stroma  of  the  ovaries  external  to  each  other. 
After  noticing  the  varieties  observed  in  the 
courfiC  of  ovarian  tumours,  the  author  refers 
to  the  table  of  166  cases  of  these  diseases. 
In  41,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole, 
steiTlity  existed,   showing  a  previous  un- 
healthy state  of  the   uterine  organs.     In 
92  the  disease  occiu'red  between  twenty- 
four  and  forty-four  years  of  age,  while  the 
uterine  system  was  in  the  most  active  state. 
In   several  cases   tapping   was   performed 
eight   or  more  times,  and  in  no  instance 
was  followed  by  an  inunediately  fatal  result ; 
where  death  took  place  after  tapping,  it 
was   attributable  rather  to  the  advanced 
state  of  the  disease  than  to  the  operation. 
The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  in  some  cases- 
of  ovarian  tumours  are  pointed  out,  as  in 
cases  of  death  of  a  foetus.     Tlie   general 
symptoms  may  be  the  same ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  careful  exammation  of  the  lower  seg- 
ment of  the  uterus  internally  that  in  any 
case  it  can  be  positively  determuied  whether 
the  symptoms  depend  on  pregnancy  or  on 
some  ovarian  disease.     The  soft  and  thick 
state  of  the  Ups  of  tlie  os  uteri,  the  short- 
ening of  the  cervix,  the  expansion  of  the 
body,  and  the  floating  of  the  foetus,  would 
allow  of  a  positive  opinion  being  formed, 
"  If  the  uterus  be  unimpregnated,  drawn 
up,  and  turned  to  one  side,  or  pressed  for- 
ward,  backward,  or  downward,   and  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  be  filled  more  or'  less 
with  a  mass  which  can  be  felt  oecupyiug 
the  brim — and  more  or  less  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity — hard,  or  soft,  and  irregular 
in  some  portions,  with  fluctuation  in  others, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  is  ovarian." 
For  the  diagnosis  oi'  ascites  as  distinguished 
from  ovarian  dropsy,  the  author  refers  to 
the  description  given  by  Dr.  Watson,  and 
adds  to  this  the  fact  that  in  ascites  the 
fluctuation  is  usually  more  distinct,   and 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  that  irregular 
hardness  usually  felt  in  the  abdomen  when 
enlarged  with  ovarian  cysts,  as  also  of  any 
unhealthy  feehng  in  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis.     In  the  latter  stages  of  ovarian  dis- 
ease  these   diagnostic  signs  become  more 
obscure.     The  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumoui'S 
of  the  uterus  and  ovarian  cysts  and  tumoiu^ 
can,  accordmg  to  the  author,  be  drawn  with 
suflicient  accuracy  without  the  use  of  the 
uterine  sound ;  and  he  instances  cases  iu 
which  the  employment  of  tliis  instrument 
has  been  productive  of  evQ.  Wlicre  fibrous 
tumours  are  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  the  whole  organ  is  felt 
enlarged  and  heavy,  and  the  cervix  is  some- 
times shortened,  as  in  pregnancy.    Attacks 
of  incnorrhagia  occur,  the  functions  of  tlie 
bladder   and   rectum    are    disturbed,   and 
there  are  usually  pains,  with  signs  of  in- 
terrupted circulation  of  blood,  in  the  lover 
extrennties.  Wlien  cavities  filled  with  tluid 
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exist  in  the  deeper  parts  of  fibrous  tumours, 
the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible.  With 
regard  to  treatment,  the  author  does  not 
put  much  confidence  in  tlie  usual  remedies. 
Opening  and  injecting  the  cysts  has  gene- 
rally been  eifected  by  leaving  a  small  camula 
or  bougie  in  the  opening  after  tapping ; 
and  a  case  is  related,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  in  wliich  the  plan  of  drawing 
odi'  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  lliud,  and 
filing  a  small  elastic  gum  catheter  in  the 
womid  for  five  days,  was  followed  by  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  tumour.  In  a 
few  cases  the  long-continued  use  of  iodine 
and  liquor  potassa;  has  produced  a  climuiu- 
ti(xa  of  the  tumour ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  these  remecUes  have  done  no  good 
or  hav.e  done  harm.  The  author  prefers 
treating  the  disease  by  the  use  of  saline 
purgatives  and  diiu-etics,  light  diet,  and 
the  avoidance  of  much  exertion,  and  of 
every  cause  likely  to  irritate  the  morbid 
structures.  In  conclusion,  the  author  refers 
to  an  analysis  of  162  cases  of  ovariotomy, 
pubhshed  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions. In  60  there  was  cither  no  ovarian 
tumour,  or  the  removal  was  impracticable ; 
19  of  these  jjroved  fatal.  Of  the  remaining 
102,  in  which  the  operation  was  completed, 
42  terminated  fatally,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  60  patients  who  recovered  is 
very  imperfectly  known. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OP 
LONDON. 

De.  p.  M.  Latham,  Pkesidejtt,  in  the 
Chaib. 

November  18,  1851. 


Dr.^ElTHjE.N.  exhibited  for  Staff-Surgeon 
Dickson, 

A  portion  of  the  Rectum  which,  having 
protruded,  had  been  cut  off. 
The  person  on  whom  tliis  operation  bad 
been  performed  had  suffered  severely  from 
intermittent  fever,  and  was  much  debili- 
tated from  its  effects.  ^Vhile  a  con- 
valescent, he  was  attacked  with  acute 
dysentery ;  and,  during  the  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  bowels,  a  prolapse  of  the  rectum 
occurred,  when,  experiencing  insuperable 
diiRculty  in  its  reduction,  he  requested  a 
non-professional  friend  who  had  called 
upon  him,  to  be  ao  obliging  as  to  cut  it  off. 
This  request  was  complied  with,  to  the 
•atisfJaction  and  present  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferer. The  bowel  removed,  when  examined 
subsequently,  was  found  to  have  been  cut 
off  by  an  irregular  and  obUque  incision,  bo 


that  it  was  of  the  extent  of  three  inches  ou 
one  side,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  oa 
the  other.  On  a  close  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  specimen  was  composed  of 
all  the  tissues  of  the  gut.  Urgent  symp- 
toms set  in  on  the  second  day  after  tka 
rcmovid,  wlieu  more  of  the  rect  um  was  ex- 
truded, and  subsequently  removed  by  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
treating  it  by  any  other  method.  Tho 
patient  subsequently  recorvorcd. 

Dr.  Beitu  also  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Dick- 
son, several 

Specimens  of  the  Guinea  Worm, 
wliich  had  been  removed  from  black  sol- 
diers at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  the 
complaint  had  been  known  to  be  exceed- 
ingly prevalent,  and  showed  itself  more  fre- 
quently in  the  legs,  accompanied  by  great 
pain  and  circmnscribed  indammatioq, 
which  very  commonly  terminated  in  sup- 
pm-ation.  This  ontozoon  has  been  ob- 
sei-ved  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
scrotum,  eye,  feet,  &c. ;  and  the  cellidar  is 
the  particular  tissue  in  which  it  is  found. 
When  the  pus  which  eventually  frequently 
surrounds  the  worm  is  let  out,  the  parasite 
is  laid  hold  of,  and  a  piece  of  thread  tied  to 
it,  which  is  fastened  to  tho  leg,  and  by 
daily  traction  more  and  more  of  the  body 
is  drawn  out,  until  at  last  it  is  entu-ely 
removed,  gi-eat  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
breaking  the  creature.  It  is  also  sometimes 
gradually  coUed  round  a  qiull,  and  thus 
withdrawn.  Dr.  Beith  exhibited  another 
specimen,ia  which  the  filaria  medinensis  was 
seen  lying  in  sUm  in  cods  in  the  areolar 
tissue  ai'ouud  the  tendo-acliillis  and  tha 
lower  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  thfl 
leg.  The  specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  Busk 
wliilst  making  a  minute  dissection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  leg  of  a  negro  lad  who  died 
of  tetanus  on  board  the  Dreadnought.  No 
symptoms  existed  during  life  which  could 
indicate  the  likelihood  of  its  presence.  Dr. 
Beith  referred  to  an  interesting  paper  ou 
tliis  parasite  by  Mr.  Busk,  in  the  "  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Microscopical  Society,"  voL 
ii.  p.  63. 

Dr.  'Bjojy  exhibited  the  diseased  parts 
from  a  case  of 

Dysentery,  luilh  Extensive  Sloughing  and 
Ulceration  of  the  Large  Intestines. 

In  tills  instance  the  disease  aflected  in 
its  extreme  degree  large  tracts  of  the  as* 
cendiug,  transverse,  and  descending  divi- 
sions of  the  colon  and  the  rectum.  The 
colon  presented  very  numerous  iilcersj 
some  of  them  many  square  inches  in  ex- 
tent, involving  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  intestine ;  others  of  the  size  of  a  shil- 
ling ;  and  others  of  smaller  size,  down  to 
that  of  a  spUt  pea.     The  surface  of  tha 
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larger  ulcerations  was,  in  some  parts,  dark 
and  ragged  from  sloughs  still  adherent,  but 
hanging  loosely  from  the  surface ;  in  others, 
pulpy,  as  if  formed  of  half-dead  areolar 
tissue ;  in  others,  again,  it  was  obviously 
constituted  by  the  muscular  coat  laid  bare 
by  the  destructive  process  ;  lastly,  in  three 
or  four  instances  even  the  muscular  coat 
was  destroyed,  and  little  more   than  the 
serous  eoat  remained  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  canal.     The  borders  of  all  the 
ulcers   were    far    undermined,    tliin,   and 
ragged.     The  coats  of  the  intestine  at  the 
chief  seats  of  the  disease,  where  not  de- 
stroyed, were  much  thickened  by  effused 
lymph  and  blood,  and  vascular  congestion. 
The  rectum  presented  no  large  ulcerations, 
but  very   numerous   small  round   ulcers, 
here  and  tliere  confluent,  passing  deeply 
into  the  thickened  coats,  and  producing  a 
worm-eaten  appearance.     These  ulcers,  as 
■well  as  the  smaller  ones  in  the  colon,  could 
be  clearly  traced  to  enlargement  and  slough- 
ing of  the  solitary  follicles.     Dr.  Baly  exhi- 
bited, in  illustration  of  the  morbid  changes 
observed   in    this   case,    several    coloured 
drawings  by  Perry  and  Bagg.    The  patient 
from  whose  body  the  intestine  above  de- 
scribed was  taken,  was  a  young  woman, 
aged  24,  a  prisoner  in  the  Milbank  prison. 
She  had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
her  infant  child  by  burying  it  while  alive ; 
and,  like  many  persons  of  the  lower  class 
guilty  of  extraordinary  crimes,  was  very 
dull  in  intellect.     Hence  she  had  been  ill 
a  fortnight  before  she  made  such  complaints 
as  caused  her  removal  to  the  infirmary. 
She  then  confessed  to  having  had  severe 
purging,  vrith   very  frequent   stools,   and 
much  tenesmus ;  but  when  seen  by  Dr. 
Baly  in  the  infirmary  of  the  prison,  she  had 
those  symptoms  no  longer,  but  had  others 
which  he  regards  as  equally  pathognomonic 
of  dvsenteiy  and  coUtis — namely,   consi- 
derable tenderness  of  the  abdomen,   and 
copious  watery  discharges,  accompanied  by 
symptomatic  fever,  and  a  dry,  red  tongue. 
These  symptoms,  according  to  Dr.  Baly's 
experience,  attend  inflammation  of  the  large 
intestines  only ;  and  when  present,  even  in 
typhus  and   typhoid  fever,   they  may  be 
relied  on  as  indicating  a  severe  affection  of 
that  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  for  the 
most  intense  and  extensive  affection  of  the 
small  iafestmes  alone,  in  fever,  will  not 
produce  copious  watery  stools,  nor,  except 
the  peritoneum  be  involved,  any  marked 
pain   or  tenderness     The  patient,  in  the 
present  case   of  dysentery,   died   after  a 
month's  illness  from  the  hajmori'hagc  con- 
sequent on  tlie  sloughing  process. 


LIVEKPOOL  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Mr.  Higginson  showed 

A  small  Tumour  of  a  Filro-Cartilaginous 

Texture, 
which  he  had  removed  from  the  palm  of  a 
woman's  hand.  The  patient  was  40  years 
of  age,  and  in  184.5  had  had  a  similar 
tumour  removed  from  the  same  situation. 
This  first  tmnour  had  resisted  various 
escharotics  ;  the  wound  healed  kindly.  In 
1847,  a  large  medullary  tumour  was  re- 
moved from  the  axilla ;  and  the  tiuaour 
now  shown  to  the  society  was  removed 
tlii'ee  months  since. 

Polypus  of  Cervix  Uteri  removed  hy 
Excision, — By  Mr.  Geijisdale. 

A  woman,  set.  42,  mother  of  six  childi-en, 
the  youngest  13  years  of  age,  had  for  some 
mouths  complained  of  bearing  down  pains 
in  back  and  groins,  and  too  fr-equent  and 
profuse  menstruation.  On  examination, 
a  polypus  was  discovered  partially,  pre- 
senting externally,  and  attached  to  tlia 
posterior  hp  of  cervix.  This  was  removed 
by  excision  on  a  level  with  the  extremity 
of  anterior  Up.  On  examining  the  excised 
mass,  it  was  found  that  the  polypus  itself 
was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  wahiut,  and 
what  had  appeared  its  pedicle  was  the 
prolonged  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix.  No 
unfavourable  symptoms  occurred.  The 
patient  had  menstruated  twice  since  natu- 
rally, and  is  now  quite  well. 

Mr.  Hakes  showed 

A  Calculus 
he  had  lately  removed  from  a  patient's 
bladder  :  it  weighed  2  oz.  2  drachms,  and 
exliibitod  a  somewhat  remarkable  rough- 
ness in  the  shape  of  many  isolated  spikes, 
rising  ith  of  an  inch  from  its  surface. 
The  symptoms  of  stone  had  existed  for 
tlu-ee  years.  The  patient  had  been  sounded 
several  times  by  a  surgeon  of  note  in 
London  at  the  commencement,  and  once 
by  a  provincial  surgeon  of  celebrity  about 
a  year  ago,  and  no  stone  had  been  detected. 
From  the  very  great  readiness  with  which 
it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hakes,  he  sup- 
poses either  that  it  must  have  increased  in 
size  very  rapidly  during  the  last  year,  or 
that  its  position  must  have  greatly  altered, 

Chronic   Recurring   Gangrene  of  Lung. 

Dr.  Cameron. 
James  Daby,  ret.  31 ;  admitted  into  South- 
ampton Hospital,  October  14,  1831 :  five 
years  ago  had  had  cough,  with  copious 
hcemoptysis,  followed  by  perfect  recovery. 
During  the  last  eight  months  return  of 
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ymptoms ;  giiidual  increase  of  cough  and 
expectoration,  the  latter  being  at  times 
fetid ;  frequent  attacks  of  liseiuoptysis  ; 
mueli  improved  by  treatment,  but  liealth 
never  sullieiently  restored  to  enable  him  to 
resume  work ;  became  much  worse  seven 
weeks  previous  to  admission,  when  he  was 
found  much  emaciated ;  sutfering  from 
dyspnoea  ;  cough,  with  purulent  expectora- 
tion ;  pains  in  various  parts  of  chest ;  hot 
skin  ;  quick  pulse ;  bnt  no  night  sweats  or 
diarrhoea. 

Phvsical  signs  indicated  consolidation 
of  right  lung,  with  cavities  in  apex. 

In  a  few  days,  copious  htemoptysis, 
yielding  slowly  to  treatment,  but  retm-ning 
several  times  with  more  or  less  mtensity. 
On  tlie  subsidence  of  the  first  attack  of 
hsemorrhage,  the  expectoration  became  very 
copious,  serous,  of  a  dirty  redchsh-brown 
colour,  and  fetid  :  breath  also  fetid ;  the 
foetor  of  expectoration  and  breath  was  very 
intense  when  it  first  appeared,  became 
gradually  less,  and  then  disappeared  en- 
tirely for  a  short  time,  reappearing  again, 
almost  suddenly,  with  all  its  first  intensity. 
He  suffered  much  from  severe  pleuritic 
pains  in  both  sides  of  chest,  much  severer 
than  what  is  seen  in  ordiuaiy  plem-itic 
complications  of  other  thoracic  affections. 
The  strength  failed  rapidly,  death  taking 
place  on  the  loth  of  November. 

Post-mortem  Examination. 

Right  lung. — Thick  false  membrane  en- 
veloping nearly  whole  organ ;  recently- 
effused  lymph  on  outer  and  lower  portion. 
On  cutting  into  its  substance,  a  series  of 
cavities  of  various  sizes  occupied  the  upper 
and  middle  lobes ;  the  largest,  near  the 
apex,  seemed  of  old  date,  was  well  defined, 
iieai'ly  large  enough  to  hold  a  small  hen's 
egg  ;  its  parietes  lined  by  tenacious  ash- 
coloured  lymph.  Lower  down,  and  to  the 
outside  of  tliis,  were  several  smaller  ones, 
more  irregular  in  shape,  and  running  into 
one  another :  some  were  completely  formed ; 
others  only  in  progress,  containing  sloughs 
of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  nearly  de- 
taclied,  and  of  a  blackish- green  colour.  A 
few  smaller  cavities  were  found  in  the  ante- 
rior inferior  edge  of  lower  lobe.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  was,  thi'oughout  its 
entire  extent,  much  congested  ;  of  a 
blackish-green  colour ;  more  dense  than  the 
healthy  tissue,  yet  softer  than  hepatized 
lung  :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger 
cavity  it  was  much  denser  than  anywhere 
else,  scarcely  crepitating,  but  sinking  in 
water  when  cut  into  verj'  small  pieces  : 
around  the  smaller  cavities  it  was  very  soft, 
giving  way  under  the  shghtest  pressure. 

Left  lung. — Traces  of  recent  pleurisy  in 
lower  and  outer  part  of  upper  lobe :  corre- 
sponding to  this,  and  immediately  beneath 


the  pleura,  was  found  a  circular  patch  of 
an  ash-grey  colour  (resembling  an  eschar 
made  on  the  skin  by  potassa  fusu).  On 
cutting  into  this,  it  was  found  lo  consist  of 
a  slough  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung  ;  it  broke 
down  on  very  slight  pressure,  leaving  a 
cavity  capable  of  contaming  a  walnut,  not 
communicating  with  any  broncliial  tube. 
Tlie  substance  aromid  this  cavity  was  of  a 
dark,  redthsh-brown  colour,  mucii  con- 
gested, but  crepitating,  and  scarcely  altered 
in  consistence  from  healthy  structure  (nmeh 
hke  lung  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia, 
but  more  friable  and  softer).  Another 
cavity,  completely  formed,  was  found  on 
the  inner  and  lower  edge  of  the  same  lobe. 
The  pulmonaiy  tissue  was  everywhere  of  a 
dai'k,  reddish-brown  coloui',  much  con- 
gested, more  friable  than  in  health,  yet 
crepitating, — none  of  it  sinking  ui  water. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Dec.  1st, 
1851,  at  the  House  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society,  53,  Berners  Street, 
Dr.  Babington  in  the  chair, 

Dr.  MiLBOY  read  a  paper  on  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

After  taking  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
course  and  duration  of  the  pestilence  in 
the  New  World  upon  its  first  visitation  in 
1832,  and  showing  that  it  then  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  cling  with  greater  tenacity  to 
certain  regions  there  than  to  any  countries 
of  Europe,  the  author  gave  an  account  of 
its  progress  m  the  Vnited  States,  Canada, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
in  1849  and  1850,  untU  it  appeared  in 
Jamaica  in  the  beginning  of  October  of  the 
latter  year.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  four- 
teen montlis  previously  several  veiy  suspi- 
cious cases  occurred  at  Port  Eoyal  and 
Kingston,  so  that  apprehensions  were  then 
entertained  that  cholera  had  fairly  made  its 
appearance  in  the  island.  At  that  time. 
Dr.  Ferguson,  the  leading  medical  practi- 
tioner in  Kingston,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  mayor  on  the  necessity  of  taking  imme- 
diate steps  in  the  way  of  preparation  against 
the  impending  outbreak.  His  remon- 
strances were  luiheeded,  and  nothing  was 
done.  During  this  year  also,  1849,  there 
was  a  pecuhar  disease,  somewliat  like  to  the 
potatoe  blight,  among  some  of  the  escu- 
lent roots  of  the  island. 

The  weather  in  1850,  more  especially 
after  the  month  of  May,  was  remarked  in 
ever}-  part  of  Jamaica  to  be  unusually  wet, 
and  extremely  hot,  with  a  close,  stagnant 
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condition  of  the  atmogphere,  and  a  freqixent 
absence,  for  days  together,  of  the  accus- 
tomed pea-breeze.  There  was  also  a  low 
state  of  the  barometer.  Besides  these 
atmospheric  peculiarities,  there  was  a  very 
remarkable  rise  in  the  tides, — a  cireum- 
staiice  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
oppr£ssi-TO  state  of  the  weather,  was  be- 
lieved to  prognosticate  the  advent  of  a 
dreadful  hurricane,  or  it  might  be  of  an 
earthquake ;  from  both  of  which  disasters 
Jamaica  has  suffered  most  severely  upon 
several  occasions.  The  medical  men  very 
generally  anticipated  a  sickly  autumn,  the 
season  bemg  much  like  what  it  had  been  in 
some  former  years  when  mahgnant  fevers 
prevailed  epidemically. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  first  case  of 
cholera  at  Port  Eoyal  occurred  m  a  woman, 
fifty  years  of  age,  living  in  a  small,  filthy 
house,  near  the  beach.  She  had  had  an 
attack  of  bowel  complaint  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before,  and  had  just  recovered  from 
it  when  she  was  seized.  The  case  proved 
rapidly  fatal,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
other  cases  in  the  same  yard,  and  subse- 
quently in  every  part  of  tliis  most  filthy 
and  unwholesome  sea-port  town.  In  less 
than  a  month  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation were  swept  away. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  ten  days  pre- 
viously to  the  occiuTence  of  the  first  case 
at  Port  Royal,  a  woman  had  died  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  after  an  illness 
of  about  sixteen  hours,  with  almost  all  the 
symptoms  of  mahgnant  cholera.  The  exact 
natui'e  of  the  case  is  uncertaui,  from  the 
patient  not  having  been  seen  by  any  medi- 
cal man.  No  other  cases  occurred  at  the 
time,  either  among  the  woman's  family,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  been 
nursing  another  woman  affected  with  bowel 
complaint,  and  had  been  much  exposed  to 
the  chill  night  air  immediately  previous  to 
being  attacked. 

From  Port  Royal  the  pestilence  rapidly 
extended  to  Kingston,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  vip  the  harbour,  Spanish  Town,  and 
other  parts  of  the  island. 

It  is  beheved  that  at  least  25,000  persons 
have  perished  out  of  a  population  of  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000. 

Without  entering  upon  any  account  of 
the  disease  in  the  island  generally.  Dr. 
Milroy  upon  the  present  occasion  confined 
himself  to  giving  a  narrative  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  case  at  Port  Royal,  with  the 
view  of  determining  whether  there  exist 
grounds  for  beUeving,  ae  many  have  done, 
that  the  disease  was  traceable  to  importa- 
tion of  vessels  from  an  infected  port.  He 
gave  a  summary  of  all  the  evidence  upon 
the  subject,  and  quoted  the  opinions  of 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Fleets,  Dr.  Johnstone; 


Mr.  Watson,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital ;  and  of  Dr.  Walshe,  R.A.,  and 
Deputy  Health  Officer  of  the  Port, — the 
only  resident  medical  man  ujDon  the  spot 
at  the  date  of  the  occurrence  ;  all  of  whom 
agreed  that  it  could  not  be  so  traced.  He 
expressed  his  own  conviction,  founded  upon 
a  careful  examination  on  the  spot,  of  the 
evidence  on  the  case,  coupled  with  a  per- 
sonal inspectiou  of  the  locality  where  the 
disease  first  manifested  itself,  that  this  con- 
clusion was  just,  and  that  to  assert  other- 
wise \vas  to  hazard  a  mere  conjecture  and 
groundless  speculation.  The  paper  was 
closed  with  one  or  two  medico-geographical 
remarks. 

By  looking  at  a  map  of  the  New  World, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  only  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  which  have  as  yet  been 
invaded  by  the  cholera,  Cuba  and  Jamaica 
are  the  two  which  are  situated  the  furthest 
to  the  west,  and  the  nearest  to  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  many  points  on 
which  have  at  different  times  been  severely 
visited.  In  the  first  epidemic,  Cuba,  the 
most  westerly  of  ?M  the  islands,  was  the 
only  one  which  suffered.  In  the  second 
epidemic,  it  was  invaded  long  before  the 
disease  appeared  in  Jamaica,  although  there 
was  pretty  frequent  unrestricted  communi- 
cation between  them  all  the  time.  As  yet, 
all  the  other  West  India  islands  have  es- 
caped. That  this  immunity  has  not  been 
owing  to  non-communication  with  infected 
places,  or  to  the  adoption  of  any  vigorous 
quarantine,  is  perfectly  well  known.  Evei-y- 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  epidemic  seems 
to  indicate  that  its  migrations  may  occur 
independently  of  human  intercourse,  and 
in  spite  of  any  banner  which  man  has 
sought  to  oppose  to  them.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  them,  but  much  of  the 
difficulty  may  arise  from  the  want  of  accu- 
rate data  to  enable  us  to  foUow  its  course 
with  exactitude.  That  there  are  cuiTcnts 
and  movmg  powers  in  the  atmospheric 
ocean  above  and  around  us  wliich  we  have 
hitherto  failed  to  appreciate,  is  probable 
from  many  considerations ;  nor  does  it 
seem  imreasonable  to  believe  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Colonel  Read  in 
working  out  his  theory  of  storms, — viz., 
by  collecting  together  a  multitude  of  au- 
thentic facts  as  to  the  exact  time  and  date 
of  their  outbreak  at  different  places  on  the 
world's  surface, — we  may  succeed  in  show- 
ing that  the  manifestations  and  course 
of  those  agencies  which  give  rise  to 
blights  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  to  epi- 
demic and  epizootic  diseases  in  the  animal, 
are  not  so  capricious  and  accidental  as  tliey 
now  appear,  and  as  we  in  our  ignorance 
often  assume  them  to  be. 

Mr.  Graixgee,  Dr.  James  Bied,  and 
Dr.  Snow,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
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The  reading  of  Dr.  Milroy's  paper,  and 
the  discussion  thereon,  havnij;;  occupied  the 
time  of  the  meetiujf,  Mr.  Cox's  )jiiper  "  On 
a  Rational  Mode  of  Treatment  of  Cliolera," 
was  deferred  until  tlie  meeting  in  Janimry. 


SFEGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

Nov.  26,  1851. 

Dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
lymphorrhagia. 

M.  T)EMABQrAT  read  an  essay  \ipou  this 
subject.  He  had  liad  occasion  carefully  to 
obserTC  a  youth,  aged  17  years,  aflocted 
with  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics,  at  the 
•level  of  the  union  of  the  lo^Y('r  and  middle 
third  of  the  right  thigh,  with  dilatation  of 
the  superficial  net-work  of  lymphatics  in 
tlic  neighbourhood  of  the  dilated  trunk. 
This  varix  had  burst  on  six  dill'erent  occa- 
sions, and  M.  Ucmarquay  was  enabled  to 
collect  a  tolerable  quantity  of  lymph  :  on 
the  first  of  Nov.  the  escape  of  lymph  con- 
tinued for  nme  hours.  This  case  had  in- 
duced the  author  to  search  for  other  cases, 
and  he  finds  in  some  authors  mention 
made,  not  only  of  dilatation  of  the  lympha- 
tics, but  also  of  the  throacic  duct,  and 
chyiiferons  vessels  ;  these  cases,  however, 
are  not  related  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
give  tliem  sufEcient  value  in  a  pathological 
point  of  view. 

Tracheotomy  in  Croup. 
M.    GrEESAXT    related   a    case,   which 
•ehowed  that  croup  occin-mig  twice  in  tlie 
same  cliild  may  a  second  time  successfidly 
undergo  tracheotomy. 


.ACADEMY  OE  SCIEIfCES,  PARIS. 
Dec.  i,  1851. 

On  a  peculiar  acid  secreted  in  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma  of  most  animals. 
M.  DrMAS  presented  a  note  in  the  name 
of  M.  Yerdeil,  on  a  crystallized  acid,  se- 
creted in  the  lungs,  and  formmg  crystal- 
lized salts  with  the  alkaline  bases.  It  is 
found  free,  and  combined  with  soda,  ilt 
forms  brilliant  crystals  strongly  refracting 
light.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  destroyed 
with  an  empyreumatic  smell,  and  a  shght 
ash  is  left.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  in  boihng  alcoliol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  formed  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen, 
in  definite  proportions.  This  acid  decom- 
poBes  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  blood, 
and  hberates  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  eli- 
minated by  the  lungs. 


On  Sugar  in  the  Urine. 

M.  RKaNOSo  communicated  tho  second 
part  of  hisresearciies,  in  which  be  sliowed 
that  the  [n'esunee  of  disease  in  the  kings  is 
attended  by  tho  prosenco  of  sugar  in  tho 
urine. 


7iJo34)ital  null  Infirmavji  M^ijovts. 

ST.  BARTHaLOilEW'S  HOSPITAL. 
{Reported  by 'Mr.  MiLTOy.) 

Cases  from  Mr.  IjZOYo's  Practice. 


Gun-shot  Wound — Question  of  Amputation 

—  Complete  Recovery. 
FoRTrxATELT  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
spread  of  peace,  the  gun-shot  wound  of  war 
is  now  seldom  seen  to  what  it  formerly  was  ; 
and  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  those 
who  forge,  and  the  safety  of  those  who  uae 
fire-arms,  gun-shot  wounds  of  any  kind 
have  now  been  for  many  years  verj^  uncom- 
mon in  England. 

But  as  injuries  of  this  description  have 
ever  held  a  promment  place  in  the  records 
of  surgery,  and  as  they  are  almost  inevitably, 
by  then-  very  nature,  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  we  subjoin  the  following  cases, 
in  the  hope  that  they  mil  be  in  some  de- 
gi'ee  mteresting  to  the  reader.  The  par- 
ticulars we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Hatfield. 

A  strong  young  man,  ■  a  labourer,  aged 
19,  but  apparently,  from  his  fully-deve- 
loped frame,  much  older,  was  admitted  into 
St.  ^Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under  Mr. 
Dloyd,  for  a  gun-shot  wound,  which  he  had 
received  in  the  following  way  : — 

.Five  hoiu-3  previous  to  admission  into 
the  hospital  he  was  out  shooting,  wliei;, 
wishing  to  cross  into  another  fieid,  he 
placed  his  gim  in  the  hedge,  and  then 
stepping  over  it,  drew  his  gun  after  him. 
It  exploded,  and  lodged  the  wliole  of  its 
contents  in  liis  left  hand,  with  which  he  was 
at  the  time  drawiug  it. 

He  distinctly  states  that  this  was  accom- 
panied by,  no  pain,  nor  any  sensation  like 
a  sliock.  He  said,  however,  that  he  was 
shot,  and  taking  the  arm  iii  the  other  hand, 
walked  about,  thinking  he  had  only  re- 
ceived some  trifling  iujm'y,  which  wovdd 
soon  pass  oiT.  He  now,  however,  began  to 
lose  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  finding  him- 
self faint  and  sick,  lay  down,  while  .a  man 
who  was  near  hiai  ran  for  assistance.  He 
was  tlien  conv-eycd  to  a  sm-geon's,  who  put 
some  wet.  lint  on  the  wound,  .and  recom- 
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mended  that  he  should  be  taken  to  the 
hospital,  which  was  forthwith  done. 

At  the  time  he  received  the  discharge, 
the  mouth  of  the  gun,  the  wTist  and  arm, 
were  ahnost  on  one  line,  but  the  forearm 
was  somewhat  bent  upon  the  arm.  The  shot 
entered  about  an  inch  from  the  yjroximal 
border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
ploughed  its  way  up  to  the  elbow,  where  it 
CBcaped  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  joint. 
The  skin  was  torn  into  strips,  and,  like 
the  muscles,  was  doubtless,  from  the  close 
Ticinity  of  the  explosive  power,  charred  and 
blackened.  No  pulsation  could  be  made 
out  in  the  ulnar  artery,  but  the  radial 
seemed  uninjured.  There  was  no  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  but  the  shot 
had  i^assed  out  so  near  to  the  elbow-joint, 
that  it  seemed  difficult  to  beUeve  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  could  have  escaped  injury, 
even  if  some  of  the  shot  had  not  remained 
in  contact  with  them. 

The  great  question  wliich  arose  was, 
whether  amputation  should  be  performed 
or  not.  It  seemed  doubtful  as  to  whether 
the  forearm  would  ever  so  far  recover  as  to 
be  a  useful  limb,  and  whether  his  constitu- 
tion would  hold  out  against  the  long-con- 
tinued drain  of  suppuration  which  so  ex- 
tensively mjured  a  surface  seemed  to 
threaten.  Nevertheless,  as  his  habits  had 
been  temperate,  and  his  constitution  was 
good ;  as  only  one  artery  of  the  foreann 
was  injured ;  as  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
were  not  shattered  nor  laid  bare  to  any 
great  extent ;  and  as  it  was  not  certain  that 
the  elbow-joint  was  seriously  implicated,  it 
was  determined  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
retaining  his  arm. 

The  result  quite  justified  the  trial.  The 
wounds  were  lightly  di-essed,  and  a  plain, 
light  diet,  with  a  little  beef- tea,  was  allowed; 
his  bowels  wei*e  kept  open,  and  the  strictest 
rest  enjoined.  From  time  to  time  matter 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  elbow-joint, 
and  seven  such  abscesses  required  opening. 
Quinine  and  porter  were  employed,  and  as 
the  drain  was  very  abundant,  wine  was 
also  added.  These  measures  had  the  effect' 
of  keeping  up  his  health,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  diarrhcea,  which  was 
speedily  checked  by  the  usual  remedies,  he 
progressed  without  any  imtoward  symptom. 
At  one  time  the  arm  ached  excessively,  and 
his  nights  were  sometimes  sleepless  from 
this  cause.  To  remedy  this,  an  air  cushion 
was  placed  imdor  it  with  the  happiest 
effects. 

The  wound  is  now  all  but  cicatrised,  and 
the  patient  seems  likely  to  regain  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  power  over  it,  with  a 
tolerably  free  use  of  the  joints. 

On  reviewing  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  a  decision  so  favourable  to  the  pa- 
tient's comfort  and  welfare,  we  sec  nothing 


which  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  fathers  of  mOitary  surgeiy, — nothing 
wliich  savoiu'cd  of  rashness.  Had  the  case 
terminated  unfavourably  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  patient's  arm  or  life,  it  could 
then  only  have  been  classed  among  those 
mifortunate  cases  in  which  imforeseen  com- 
phcations  and  a  bad  constitution  defeat 
resolutions  taken  on  the  faith  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  these  subjects. 

Tlius  Larrey  saved  the  arm  in  a  case 
where  the  shoulder  had  been  struck  with 
such  violence  that  the  end  of  the  clavicle, 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  acromion, 
and  coracoid,  were  broken  off  and  shat- 
tered, and  a  great  portion  of  the  deltoid 
annihilated ;  but  then  here,  as  in  Mr. 
Lloyd's  case,  there  was  no  shattering  of 
the  bones,  with  destruction  of  the  soft  parts, 
so  as  to  compromise  the  integrity  of  a  limb 
in  its  entire  thickness ;  a  large  surface  of 
bone  was  not  laid  bare,  nor  was  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood  or  nervous  power  cut  off 
from  the  hmb  by  laceration  of  the  channels 
of  distribution. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  features  in  the 
case  was  the  near  proximity  of  the  pomt 
of  exit  of  the  missile  to  the  elbow-joint. 
Mr.  Hennen  says,  in  the  ann  many  injm'ies 
of  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  got  over 
with  due  attention,  wliile  those  at  the  elbow- 
joint  most  commonly  lead  to  the  loss  of 
the  limb  :  and  Mr.  Guthrie  observes,  much 
to  the  same  effect,  that  wounds  ii'om  mus- 
ket balls  entering  the  joint  of  tlie  elbow, 
and  fracturing  only  one  of  the  bones,  have 
seldom  done  well ;  and,  again,  that  a  mus- 
ket ball  passing  through  the  elbow -joint, 
injuring  the  articulating  ends  of  the  hu- 
merus, radius,  and  ulna,  is  a  fan*  case  for 
amputation  alone,  and  the  joint  cannot  be 
saved  by  amputation. 

The  close  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
to  the  point  upon  which  the  discharge  im- 
pinged, renders  it  probable  that  the  shot 
did  not  scatter,  but,  on  the  contrai-y,  took 
much  the  course,  and  some  degree  of  the 
violence,  of  a  musket  ball  arriving  from  a 
distance,  so  that  the  principles  which  would 
apply  to  the  one  migiit  fairly  be  extended 
to  the  other. 

Gun-shot  Injury  to  the  Side — Recovery. 

The  second  case  of  this  kuid  was  that  of 
a  young  man,  aged  twenty,  admitted  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances  mto  Coul- 
son's  Ward,  having  been  struck  by  the 
loading  of  a  gun,  which  was  dischai-ged 
witliin  three  feet  of  him. 

The  whole  of  the  contents  had  entered 
his  left  side,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs,  and  not  far  from  the  stenuun. 
On  every  act  of  expiration  a  stream  of  air 
and   blood  issued  from  the  wound  ;  the 
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blood  was  of  a  very  florid  colour.  The 
breathing  was  hunncd,  noisy,  and  attended 
with  givat  pain,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  exceedingly  loud  and  tunudtuous. 

Ou  examining  the  wound,  it  was  found 
that  the  finger  entered  readily  through  the 
passage  formed  m  the  parictes  of  the  cliest, 
into  a  soft  substance,  the  nature  of  which 
it  was  not  verj-  easy  to  decide  upon,  as, 
from  the  sensation  it  yielded,  it  might 
have  been  either  lung  or  a  mass  of  coagu- 
lated blood  :  the  whole  track  of  the  wound 
was  lined  with  shot. 

The  patient's  sufferings  were  severe  in 
the  extreme ;  liis  constant  crj-  being,  "  My 
pain  is  agonizing !  You  know  I  cannot 
live  ;  give  mc  something  to  put  an  end  to 
me  at  once !"  Instead  of  complying  with 
his  request,  a  large  dose  of  tincture  of  opium 
was  given  him,  wliich  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing tranquil  sleep,  and  in  the  morning 
he  was  better,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
easy. 

From  tliis  time  the  wound  progressed 
favourably,  filling  up  so  steadily  and  rapidly 
that  in  a  few  days  air  ceased  to  pass  by  it, 
but  repeated  attacks  of  pneiunonia  and 
pleuritis  occasioned  some  anxiety  for  the 
ultimate  termination  of  the  case,  and  re- 
quii'ed  free  resort  to  the  usual  remedies  for 
these  affections.  The  sounds  of  the  lung 
and  heart,  after  these  attacks  subsided, 
gradually  became  natural,  and  the  patient 
progressed  steadily  towards  a  more  favour- 
able state.  Subsequently,  however,  he  has 
had  several  inflammatory  attacks,  attended 
with  cough,  probably  from  the  u-ritatiou 
occasioned  by  the  passage  of  one  or  two  of 
the  shot  into  the  bronclii,  as,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  these,  the  spnptoms  subsided. 
When  last  seen  he  had  passed  fourteen 
shots. 

Case  III. —  Gun-shot  Wound  in  a  Child — 
Eecovery. 

Of  all  persons,  children  may  be  considered 
least  liable  to  injuries  of  this  kind,  and 
only  great  and  most  unwarrantable  impru- 
dence, as  an  accident  of  a  very  uncommon 
character,  could  expose  them  to  injuries 
which  they  seem  so  little  fitted  to  bear. 
The  following  case,  however,  wiU  show  that 
a  gun-shot  wound,  even  of  a  very  severe 
kind,  may  be  perfectly  recovered  from. 

Owing  to  the  very  brief  notes  which 
were  forwarded  to  us  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Lloyd,  and  our  naiTOw  limits  as  to 
space,  we  are  compelled  to  restrict  the 
history  of  the  accident  to  the  mere  state- 
ment that  the  child,  who  was  only  about  five 
years  old,  was  admitted  into  Queen's  Ward, 
imder  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  a  woimd  from  a  pistol 
loaded  with  ball.  The  patient  had  been 
struck  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  the 
different   tissues  were  much  bruised,  and 


their  vitality  seriously  impaired,  by  the 
passage  of  the  bullet,  which  was  firmly  im- 
bedded in  tile  j)arts.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
tracted as  soon  as  possible  ;  simple  dressing 
was  employed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  child  recoveivd,  and  left  the  hos- 
pital with  a  perfectly  sound  limb. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

{Reported  by  Mr.  MiLTON.) 

Canes  from  Mr.  Simon's  Practice 


Stricture — New  Operation. 
When  once  spasmodic  stricture  has  super- 
vened upon  the  organic  form,  the  case  ad- 
mits of  no  further  delay,  and  accordingly 
we  fuid  that  the  most  able  siu-geons  liave 
taken  especial  pains  to  incidcate  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  resorting  to  some  steps 
for  witlidrawing  the  urine. 

But  though  there  has  generally  been 
Uttlc  doubt  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  when 
the  catheter  can  be  passed,  yet  the  greatest 
disunion  has  long  prevailed  as  to  what  plan 
is  to  be  adopted  when  the  instrument  can 
be  made  to  penetrate  the  stricture. 

One  of  the  most  unobjectionable  of  these 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  piercing  of 
the  bladder  through  the  rectum  with  a 
trocar,  and  yet  we  find  it  strongly  con- 
demned as  dangerous  and  unjustifiable. 
Mr.  Gutlu'ie  says,  "  the  peritoneum,  in- 
stead of  passing  down  behind  the  bladder, 
and  between  it  and  the  rectum  to  the  base 
of  the  triangular  space,  and  then  termi- 
nating in  a  cul-de-sac,  does  sometimes  pass 
on  further  between  the  triangular  space 
and  the  rectum,  and  even  occasionally  as 
far  forwards  as  the  prostate  gland  ;  so  that, 
by  punctm'ing  through  the  rectiun,  the 
general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  will  be 
opened  in  such  cases  before  the  bladder  is 
reached,  and  the  patient  must  be  lost." — 
Lancet,  1851,  p.  478. 

Nor  has  the  operation  above  the  pubes 
been  less  condemned.  Mr.  Guthrie  con- 
siders this  also  altogether  objectionable ; 
and  to  quote  authorities  who  have  raised 
their  voices  against  it  would  only  be  to  fill 
the  pages  of  the  journal  with  subject-matter 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  every  standard 
work  on  surgery. 

We  have  several  times  seen  puncture  of 
the  rectum  with  the  happiest  residts,  and 
never  seen  it  fatal  or  even  injurious.  The 
operation  above  the  pubes  has  been  aban- 
doned and  resuscitated,  tdl  it  is  difilcult  to 
say  in  what  degree  of  favom*  it  now  stands, 
while  that  of  passing  down  the  catheter  to 
the  stricture,  dividing  thia,  taking  up  the 
lu-ethra  sgain  likQ  a  lost  thread,  and  ^assi 
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ing  the  catheter  on  to  the  bladS&r,  is  vm- 
doubtedly  difficult,  sometimes  impracticable, 
and  occasionally  fatal. 

Mi'.  Syme's  operation  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  cases,  but  then  it  is  adopted, 
and  seems  to  be  only  iutended,  for  the 
radical  cure  of  organic,  not  the  instan- 
taneous relief  of  spasmodic  strictui-e,  since 
a  sine  gitd  non  of  its  success  is,  that  first 
of  all  a  curred  director-  allovdd  bo  passed 
through  tlie  strietm'e,.  so  that  the  patient 
would  most  probably  die  while  the  surgeon 
was  taking  means  to  cure  radically  "the 
unyielding  disposition  manifested  by  the 
constricted  canal,  and" its  tendency  to  con- 
tra ctperhaps  even  more  closely  than  before 
after  bemg  partially  or  completely  dilated." 
Moreover,  the  haemorrhage  wliich  follows  it 
is  often  alarming,  and  has  in  some  instances 
been  all  but  fatal. 

Hence  any  plan  tending  to  reheve  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  render  the 
removal  of  accumulated  urine  more  easy 
and  safoj  as  well  as  less  dangerous,,  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  surgeons  as-  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  resources  against 
this  malady.  Mr.  Simon  has  in  several 
instances  performed  a  very  simple  and 
effectual  operation  for  strietm'e,  wliich  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  equally 
adapted  to  cases  of  simple  permanent 
striotm'e  and  those  complicated  with  reten- 
tion. Mr.  Simon  passes  the  finger  of  the 
left  hand  mto  the  rectum,  and  feels  for  the 
prostate  gland  :  so  soon  as  he  has  well  made 
out  the  position  of  tliis,  he  plunges  a 
naiTOw  bistoury  mto  the  raphe,  about  an 
inch  anterior  to  the  rectum,,  and  carries 
the  pomt  of  it  towards  the  tip  of  the 
finger;  the  back  of  the  knife  is  tiuned 
towards  the  finger,  and  thus  the  m-ethra  is 
at  once  reached,  posterior  to  the  strietm'e. 
This  immediately  relieves  the  retention, 
and  he  then  allows  the  stricture  time  to 
dilate  a  little,  which  it  does  when  the  pres- 
sm'e  is  taken  off  fi'om  beliind,  and  then  it 
can  be  dilated  by  the  bougie,  &c.  IVIr. 
Simon  has  pexformed  this  operation  in  seve- 
ral cases  with  success.  The  first  case  of  all 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  sinking 
rapidly,  the  bladder  distending,  the  tongue 
growing  brown,  and  typhoid, ip'cat  anxiety, 
&c.,  and  who  would  have  died  before  the 
ordinary  operation  of  cutting  down  upoia 
the  stricture  could  have  been  executed.  It 
was  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
■was  quite  successful. 

In  the  following,  casesj ,  which  we  give 
somewhat  in  full,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
stricture  was  far  advanced,  but  was  luaac- 
companied  by  spasm.  For  the  notes  we 
are  indebted  to  tlie  kindness  of  Mi'. 
Tyn'ell,  of  St.  Tliomas's. 

Cake  I. — II.  L.,  aged  Si,  a  hawker,  was 
admitted  into  Lazarus  Ward,  October  the 


14th,  1851,  with  stricture  and  perineal 
abscess,  of  which  he  gave  the  following, 
account : — He  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
somewhat  freely,  but  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  drmkmg  to  excess.  Ho  has  suffered- 
under  stricture  for  six  years,  and  two  years, 
ago  had  an  abscess  in  one  of  his  testicles, — 
the  result,  perhaps,  of.  the  stricture.  On 
his  admission,  hs  appeared  to  be  in  a  very 
weak  state :  there  was  an  abscess  in  the 
permemn,  which,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, had  only  existed  for  a  week.  Dis- 
tinct lluctviation  was  made  out.  The 
stricture  scarcely  admitted  the  smallest 
catheter,  wliich  was  passed  the  next  das 
into  the  bladder ;  and  the  abscess  in  the 
perineimi  was  opened,  giving  exit  to  a 
quantity  of  very  fcetid  pus.  The  patient 
was  sent  to  bed  ;  four  oimces  of  gin  were 
also  ordered  him,  and  the  opening  into  the 
abscess  was  dressed  with  linseed  meal 
poultices. 

On  the  16th,  or  the  second  day  after  ad- 
mission, he  complained  of  the  smarting., 
and  occasionally  the  mine  getting  upon 
the  wounded  siu'faces  ;  he  was  weak,  and 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Urine  flowed 
also  by  the  urethra.  At  half-past  12  on 
the  same  day  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Simon  ;, 
and,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  urine  ex- 
travasated,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
was  passed  through  the  catheter  when  this 
was  introduced,  the  siu'geon  decided  upon 
pimcturing  the  canal.  This  was  done  in 
the  way  we  have  described,  and  the  uretlira . 
was  reached  with  great  ease  :  a  fu-m  elastic 
catheter  was  then  passed  into  the  bladder. 
During  the  two  succeeding  days  it  was 
clear  that  the  patient's  state  became  very 
critical.  His  pulse  was  quick  and  weak;; 
he  was  feverish  and  dl,  and  the  urine  con- 
tamed  a  great  deal  of  pus  ;  but  the  swelling 
in  the  perineum  steadily  subsided,  the 
pulse  gradually  rose,  the  patient  began  to 
sleep  better,  and  the  m-ine  lost  its  pwu- 
lent  character. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  it  is  stated  in 
the  report  that  "the  swelhng  has  now- 
almost  disappeared  ;  Ins  urine  has  much 
improved  in  every  respect ;  it  is  clearer 
and  less  offensive."  As  he  complained  of 
his  bowels  not  being  open  since  the  I7th,, 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  ordered;,- 
imd  the  dressing  with  warm  water,  which, 
for  the  last  two  or  tlu-ee  days,  had  been 
substituted  for  linseed  poultices,  was.  con-!- 
tinued. 

Thi-ee  days  after,  he  noticed  that  there. 
was  a  discharge  fi-om  the  urethra,  imd  lie 
still  (^mplained  of  being  weak  and  havmg 
no  appetite,  but  he  was  evidently  getting- 
stronger,  and  the  abscess  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. On  the  27th,  the  catheter  was 
withdravvn  from  the  bladder  :  it  was  very 
much  coated  with  phosphates.      A  small 
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catheter  was  now  jiasscd  bv  the  penis  into 
tlie  bladder,  and, kept  thciv  for  some  little 
time. 

Xlio  dilatation  of  the  stricture  was  now 
comnieneeil,  luul  a  succession  of  bougies 
was  passed  with  the  happiest  results.  By 
Nov.  5th,  considerable  ground  had  been 
gained,  and  verj'  little  urine  passed  by  the 
wound,  and  in  the  ooui'se  of  a  very  short 
time  he  went  out  of  the  hospital  com- 
pletely cured. 

Case  TI. — J.  G.,  aged  35,  a  coid-heaver, 
was  admitted  Oct.  17th,  1851,  hito  Abra- 
ham Ward,  with  symptoms  of  extravasa- 
tion of  lu-ine,  respecting  which  the  follow- 
ing history  was  obtained: — He  had  la-r 
boured  under  strictiure  for  seven  years 
past,  but  no  retention  had  occrn'red  until 
about  nine  weeks  previously,  when  sud- 
denly ilndmg  he  was  unable  to  pass  any 
luine,  he  apphed  at  the  hospital  and  was 
admitted.  On  the  natm-e  of  the  case  bemg 
made  known,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  a  catheter,  which,  however,  failed.  A 
dose  of  opium  was  then  given  liim,  and  he 
was  sent  to  bed,  which  had  the  eflect  of 
reheving  the  retention,  and  procm'iug  a 
flow  of  urijie.  He  went  out  again,  and 
fom*  days  previous  to  his  re-admission 
noticed  the  swelling  in  the  perineum.  For 
long  the  strictm'e  has  been  extremely  tight, 
admittuig  the  escape  of  only  a  very  nar- 
row stream,  and  his  habits  being  intem- 
perate, had  doubtless  fostered  a  tendency 
to  spasmodic  stricture. 

At  noon  Mr.  Simon  saw  him,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  without  any  delay. 
To  relieve  the  accumidated  pus  and 
m'ine,  an  opening  liad  to  be  made  into  a 
collection  of  matter  situated  posterior  to 
the  scrotum,  and  another  into  the  cellular 
tissue  on  the  pubes  :  the  latter  yielded  Uttle 
residt,  but  the  former  was  followed  by  the 
escape  of  a  quantity  of  pus.  He  was  then 
ordered  a  pint  of  porter. 

On  the  day  after,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  slept  well,  and  that  his  appetite  was 
good,  but  the  pulse  was  rather  full  and 
quick,  and  he  liad  several  violent  fits  of 
shivering,  wliich,  however,  disappeared  by 
the  next  day.  His  appetite  remained  good, 
but,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  bowels  were 
constipated,  and  had  to  be  reheved  by  ap- 
propriate remedies. 

He  now  began  to  mend  steadily,  and 
though  he  complained  of  bemg  weak  and 
low.  Ids  pulse  and  appetite  remained  good, 
his  urine  improved  ui  colour,  the  discharge 
of  pus  diminished,  and  the  swelling  sub- 
sided. On  the  23rd  of  October,  the  cathe- 
ter was  changed,  as  it  was  much  coated 
with  the  m-inary  salts ;  and  on  the  29th 
it  was  removed  altogether,  and  one  passed 
into  the  bladder  by  the  penis.    By   this 


time  the  pulse  and  strength  had  steadily 
improved,  his  tongue  had  grown  clean, 
his  bowels  were  regularly  o])cn,  and  the 
urine  was  of  average  character.  On  the 
1st  of  November  the  dilatation  by  bougies 
was  bi'gun,  and  continued  regularly  up 
to  the  date  of  Mr.  Tj-rrell's  last  comnmni- 
cation  to  me  on  the  subject,  (Nov.  21st,) 
wlien  the  man  was  just  cm'cd  and  about  to 
leave  the  hospital. 


CLIXIQUE  DES  DEPARTEMENS. 

Large  Pnlmo-axillart/  Abscess. —  Cure. 
Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carville,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Maison  Centrale  de  Gaillion. 
]\r ,  forty-live  years  of  age,  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  of  a  somewhat  enfeebled 
constitution,  and  of  a  moderate  stature. 
He  was  bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  had 
never  been  exposed  to  want  or  privation. 
He  had  been  twice  condemned  to  laboiu*  in 
the  public  works,  and  had  left  tlie  prison 
at  Toidon,  after  eighteen  years'  fletention, 
with  his  health  and  vigour  unimpaired. 
Having  been  sent  to  the  Maison  Centrale 
of  Gailhon,  he  had  been  piit  to  hght  work 
calcidated  not  to  injure  liis  health.  In  1849, 
he  had  been  employed  in  cleansing  copper 
from  verdigris,  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 
From  this  time  his  health  failed  ;  he  became 
emaciated  ;  he  complaiped  of  uneasmess  in 
his  chest,  and  of  the  cough  excited  by  the 
fumes  of  the  nitric  acid.  These,  with  the 
copper,  produced  a  degree  of  poisoning 
which  were  manifested  by  cramps  and  con- 
tractions of  the  lunbs,  with  sense  of  op- 
pi-ession :  for  these  he  was  admitted  into 
the  infirmary  in  Januaiy  1850,  where  he- 
remained  six  months,  when  he  left  perfectly 
recovered.  Since  that  period  he  has  been 
fi'cqucntly  admitted  for  the  same  ailments, 
winch  have  each  time  readily  disappeared 
under  treatment. 

He  was  again  admitted  into  the  infu-mary 
on  the  23rd  April,  1851 ;  nothing,  however, 
attracted  particular  attention  to  the  state: 
of  the  chest  until  the  10th  of  May,  when 
the  rapicUty  of  his  breathing,  and  a  degi'ee 
of  fever,  du'ected  the  notice  of  Dr.  Carville 
to  his  chest.  The  patient,  when  closely 
qviestioned,  rephed  that  he  had  cough ;  that 
he  was  oppressed  at  the  chest ;  that  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  he  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other ;  he  expectorated  a  white  mucous 
sputum,  without  trace  of  blood.  The 
whole  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  didl  to 
percussion  both  before  and  beliind,  the 
respiratory  nuirmur  was  less  clear  here ;  along 
the  vertebral  column  a  small  crepitant 
rale  could  be  heard.  On  the  right  side 
respiration  was  puerile. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  symptoms,  wliich 
indicated  tubercular  disease  proceeding 
slowly  throughout  the  left  lung,  a  tumour 
appeared  in  the  left  axilla  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  soft  and  fluctuating.  As  the  patient 
referred  the  date  of  this  to  two  or  three 
days  before,  and  as  it  was  not  painful  to  the 
toucli^  it  was  regarded  as  the  suppurative 
process  of  a  long-standiug  glandularengorge- 
meut.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the 
tumour  was  twice  as  large,  and  on  the  next 
day  had  extended  beneath  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle.  By  making  pressure  upon 
it,  its  contents  could  be  expelled.  The  idea 
then  occun-ed  that  tliis  was  a  pulmonary 
abscess  escaping  externally.  The  gravity 
of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  prognosis, 
and  the  difficulty  of  treatment,  became 
evident. 

To  open  tliis  tumour  was  to  expose  a 
vast  cavity,  comprising  the  axilla  and  the 
entu-e  subpectoral  space,  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  This  cavity  extended  also  directly 
into  the  thorax,  and  the  sudden  access  of  air 
might  produce  asphyxia  and  death,  if  the 
cavity  should  be  external  to  the  lungs  in  the 
plem'a.  These  considerations,and  the  favour- 
able condition  of  the  patient,  induced  Dr. 
Carville  to  wait  the  course  of  events.  On 
the  18th,  the  patient  suddenly  experienced 
a  sense  of  oppression,  a  tickling  sensation 
in  the  throat,  with  abundant  and  incessant 
expectoration  of  purulent  sputa,  amomiting 
in  the  course  of  one  day  to  at  least  a  pint ; 
the  axillary  tumour  meanwhile  subsiding, 
and  in  the  cotirse  of  an  hour  having  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  aspect  of  the  pa- 
tient's countenance  became  cadaveric. 

19th.  The  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
sitting  posture  in  bed,  any  other  attitude 
being  impossible ;  the  expression  of  the 
face  altered,  and  covered  vath  a  cold  clammy 
perspii-ation  ;  the  skin  generally  moist ;  the 
pulse  75,  and  feeble ;  occasional  slight 
rigors.  The  two  sides  of  the  chest  were 
alike,  with  the  exception  of  sUght  effusion 
beneath  the  pectoral  muscle.  Both  sides 
of  the  chest  were  equally  raised  in  inspira- 
tion. Great  sense  of  oppression.  Res- 
pirations thii'ty  m  the  minute.  The  healthy 
side,  in  front,  was  resonant  on  percussion, 
the  rcspu-atory  sound  puerile.  On  the  dis- 
eased side  there  was  dulness,  rhoncus,  a 
little  gurgling,  sliglit  prolonga*^ion  of  the 
voice  without  pectoriloquy.  The  healthy 
side,  beliind,  gave  only  the  normal  sounds, 
exaggerated.  On  the  diseased  side  there 
was  a  general  dulness,  witli  obscurity  of 
the  respiratory  murmur,  which  was  replaced 
by  a  moist  rale  with  large  buUee. 

The  axillary  tumour,  depressed,  soft,  and 
easily  compressed,  became  distended  and 
tense  during  coughhig,  and  at  its  centre 
permitted  the  finger  to  penetrate  an  in- 
tercostal space :  this  pressure  excited  cough 


with  puriform  expectoration  :  the  pus  of  the 
extenial  abscess  was  pressed  into  the  lung, 
which  thus  relieved  itself.  These  symptoms, 
together  with  some  emphysema  in  the  cel- 
lidar  tissue  about  the  axilla,  indicated  a 
free  communication  between  the  sac  of  the 
abscess  and  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

21st.' — Little  or  no  alteration  in  the  local 
or  general  signs.  A  clear  and  distinct 
metallic  tinkling  audible,  without  amphoric 
breathing. 

22nd. — Tlie  patient  seemed  sensibly  im- 
proved, his  face  was  no  longer  cadaveric, 
t  he  clammy  perspiration  had  disappeared  ; 
the  pulse  was  fuller  and  slower  ;  respiration 
not  so  huiTied;  complains  less  of  oppression. 
The  axillary  tumour  was  reduced  to  the  size 
of  an  egg ;  the  finger  could  be  pressed 
into  the  intercostal  space,  but  without  ex- 
citing cough  or  expectoration  as  before. 
The  sensibilUity  of  the  surface  was  so  acute 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  dulness  ;  respiration  was  free  in 
the  front  of  the  affected  side,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  hoarse  ronchus,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
opening  into  the  sac.  The  same  sjTnptoms 
were  present  at  the  back  of  the  chest,  ex:- 
cept  that  the  metallic  tinkhng  was  absent, 
which  coidd  not  afterwards  be  detected. 

25th. — The  hoarse  ronchus  had  dis- 
appeared, and  was  replaced  by  large  crepi- 
tation. The  sensibility  of  the  surface 
having  diminished,  some  degree  of  dulness 
was  still  observed,  as  well  as  of  vocal  re- 
sonance. The  right  side  of  the  chest  was 
healthy ;  the  general  health  much  im- 
proved. 

The  improvement  contiaued  :  the  patient 
was  able  to  lie  on  either  side  ;  the  appetite 
increased ;  the  expectoration  decreased, 
and  had  become  mucous  and  lost  its  purident 
character  :  his  constitutional  strength  aug- 
mented rajiidly  from  day  to  day.  By  the 
2nd  July,  he  was  discharged  cured. 

No  trace  of  disease  could  be  discovered 
in  the  chest.  His  general  appearance  was 
quite  that  of  health,  and  his  strength  being 
perfectly  restored,  he  returned  to  labour 
at  the  end  of  another  month. 

Dr.  Carville  states  that  he  has  unsuccess- 
fidly  searched  for  a  parallel  case  to  this  now 
related.  On  the  10th  May,  when  the  pa- 
tient was  carefully  examined,  nothing  covdd 
be  detected  but  a  slowly  proceeding  tuber- 
cular disease,  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
phthisis.  The  occurrence  of  the  com- 
nuuiication  between  the  abscess  and  the 
lung  did  not  exclude  the  idea  of  phtliisis,  as 
it  might  be  connected  with  softening  of  the 
tubercle. 

Haying  escaped  from  such  an  occuiTcnce 
in  so  vvondcrful  a  manner,  could  the  abscess 
be  said  to  be  the  result  of  inflammation 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  yapours  of  ^li^ 
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trie  acid,  or  was  it  to  be  attributed  to 
a  circumscribed  tubercular  inflammation  ? 
Whatever  may  be  its  cause,  it  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Carville  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
cases  on  record. 


ilUtital  Jntclligcnrr. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  CLIMATE  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

We  present  an  abstract  of  a  very  able  and 
interesting  report,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Thomson,  Surgeon  of  the  58tli  Regt.,  and 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony.  The  observations  upon  which 
it  was  founded  are  drawn  from  the  troops 
serving  in  the  Northern  Island,  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  viz.,  from  the 
1st  April,  1848,  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1850,  the  men  having  all  been  more  than 
a  year  in  the  island,  and  not  exposed  to 
field  service. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  north 
island  is  higher,  and  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  lower  than  in  England.  Tlie 
climate  is,  however,  more  humid;  thus, the 
average  number  of  inches  of  rain  falling  in 
London  annually  is  twenty-four,  in  Wel- 
lington, New  Zealand,  forty-six  inches,  but 
the  number  of  rainy  days  is  greater  in  Lon- 
don. The  climate  of  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  re- 
sembles that  of  Madeira. 

The  mortality  of  the  troops  (excluding 
officers,  women,  and  children),  was  10  per 
1000,  m  184.9  ;  in  1850,  it  was  8^  per  1000 ; 
giving  an  average  of  8|  per  1000.  The 
mean  annual  mortality  of  soldiers  stationed 
in  England  is  14  per  1000.  The  admis- 
sions into  the  hospitals  per  1000  from 
several  diseases  was  as  follows,  with  their 
comparative  admissions  into  the  hospitals 
in  England : — 

New  Great 

Zealand.    Britain. 

Fevers 13  75 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  .     .      51  143 

Diseases  of  the  stomach 

and  bowels     ...      60  94 

Hheumatism      ....      41  50 

Diseases  of  the  eyes     .     .      48  19 

Diseases  of  the  skin    .     .        6  29 

The  mortahty  from  fever  in  New  Zea- 
land has  been  0-3  per  1000;  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  1-4  per  1000  among  the  troops. 
The  form  of  fever  in  New  Zealand  is  mild. 
In  the  autumnal  months,  bilious  fevers  of 
a  few  days'  duration  are  incurred  by  errors 
in  diet.  Ague  is  almost  entirely  unknown 
among  the  natives.  Scarlatina  prevailed  in 
Auckland  in  1848,  and  proved  fatal  to 
eighteen  persons.  Small-pox  and  measles 
are   still  imknown  in   the   coxmtry.     The 


lower  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
is  very  striking,  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  on  examination  into  the  his- 
tories of  the  cases,  it  was  found  that  in 
many  the  disease  had  begun  before  the  pa- 
tients left  England,  wliilo  life  was  undoubt- 
edly prolonged  by  the  residence  in  New 
Zealand,  as  the  climate  presents  a  remarka- 
ble immunity  from  consumptive  disease. 
Tlio  climate  appears  to  create  a  tendency  to 
ophtlialmia. 

Not  only  do  disease  and  death  occur 
less  frequently  in  New  Zealand  than  in 
Enghmd,  but  it  would  seem  that  hfe  is 
prolonged ;  the  mortality  under  five  years 
of  age  is  very  low  indeed.  The  island  has 
been  found  to  have  great  advantages  as  an 
invalid  station  for  troops  from  India,  the 
Cape,  and  other  colonies, 

OBITUARY. 

DEATH   OF   DR.    FRAMPTON. 

Dr.  Algernon  Frampton,  whose  death 
we  recorded  in  the  London  Medicai 
Gazette  for  December  12,  1851,  was  the 
second  son  of  Dr.  Algernon  Framptrai, 
who  died  about  nine  years  ago, 

ITe  was  born  in  1803,  and  was,  therefore, 
at  tlie  time  of  his  decease,  in  his  49th  year. 
Having  received  his  classical  education  at 
Harrow,  under  the  Rev.  George  Butler, 
D.D.  (now  Dean  of  Peterborough),  he 
entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1821,  and  four  years  afterwards  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  obtained  the  twelfth 
place  among  the  wranglers. 

In  1825  he  commenced  his  medical  studies 
at  the  Loudon  Hospital,  of  which  estabhsh- 
ment  his  father  was  one  of  the  physicians  ; 
and  having  taken  his  degi-ee  of  M.B.,  he, 
in  1832,  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and,  in  1835,  a  year 
after  he  had  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D., 
was  made  a  Fellow.  He  delivered  one  of 
the  annual  courses  of  lectures  before  the 
College,  and  subsequently  served  the  office 
of  Censor  for  two  years. 

He  was  for  seven  years  Physician  to  the 
London  Dispensary,  and  for  nineteen  years 
was  connected  with  the  London  Hospital 
as  one  of  its  medical  officers, — first  as  As- 
sistant Physician,  afterwards  as  Physician, 
During  a  portion  of  this  period  he  lectiu-ed 
on  Toxicology,  in  the  Medical  School  of 
that  institution. 

He  died,  after  many  months  of  suffering, 
of  morbus  cordis  (valvular  disease,  andhy- 
I)crtrophy),  compUcated  with  purpura  and 
enlarged  spleen. 

Dr.  Frampton  was  a  man  of  considerable 
intellectual  power,  but  which  was  rendered 
somewhat  less  conspicuous  by  his  i-emark- 
able  diffidence.  He  was  strictly  honoiu-able, 
conscieutiou8,and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
He  was  totally  devoid  of  selfishness,  ever 
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thoughtful  and  considerate  for  others,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  kind-lieartedness 
and  benevolence.  These  qualities  endeared 
In'm  to  liis  family  circle,  and  commanded 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  liim. 

He  pubhshed  tliree  papers  in  this  journal. 
One  "  On  a  New  Test  for  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate "  (June  9th,  1843) ;  a  second  con- 
sisting of  further  observations  on  the  same 
subject  (October  13,  181-3)  ;  and  the  tliird 
"  On  a  very  ready  and  easy  manner  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  solid  matter  held  in 
sohilioH  in  any  given  quantity  of  urine  of  a 
given  specific  gravity  (at  60°  F.)" 

He  had  previously  published  a  small 
pamphlet,  entitled  "^m  Account  of  the 
Mutual  Assurance  Society." 

In  1847  he  published,  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  a  "  Report  of  Experiments 
made  to  ascertain  the  action  of  a  poisonous 
Leguminous  Plant  from  Swan  River,  New 
South  Wales." 

For  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  editing  a  new  edition  of  Thomas's 
Practice  of  Physic.  We  believe  that  nearly 
600  pages  of  this  work  are  already  printed, 
and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
mamder  is  ready  for  the  press. 

HEW   VIEWS   ON   THE    SUBJECT   OP 
PYEOMANIA. 

MoEE  than  25  years  ago,  the  Austrian 
Government,  influenced  by  medical  reports, 
admitted  a  then  ciu-rent  theory  respecting 
the  cause  of  one  class  of  crime,  and  modi- 
fied the  practice  of  the  Criminal  Court 
with  regard  to  them.  There  had  been 
several  cases  of  arson  (Brandstiflung)  com- 
mitted by  very  young  persons,  and  medical 
men  attributed  it  to  a  peculiar  "  organiza- 
tion" in  the  criminals,  tliat  drove  them  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  fire  -  raisnig : 
thrusting  a  lucifer  into  the  dry  thatch  of  a 
barn  was,  in  fact,  merely  the  symptom  of  a 
human  malady,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  "  Pyromania,"  oi",  in  C-rerman,  the 
more  formidable  title  of  "  Brandstiftmig- 
strieb."  Yielding  to  this  medical  theory, 
the  Government  ordered  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  criminals  should  be  subjected  to 
a  professional  examination  to  ascertahi 
whether  they  were  afflicted  with  this  really 
dangerous  and,  in  its  ctfect  at  least,  most 
catching  disease,  or  whether  they  were 
•responsible  for  their  act  by  the  possession 
of  so  much  of  the  shepherd's  philosophy 
as  taught  him  that  "  the  property  of  fu'c 
is  to  biu-n."  Since  that  period  (1824)  the 
medical  profession  has,  on  further  investi- 
gation, itself  condemned  and  renounced 
the  theory,  and  determined  that  the  plea 
of  " hresistible  impulse"  and  a  peculiar 
"  organization  "  against  a  charge  of  wilful 
fire-raising  is  not  a  sound  one ;  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  has  also  revoked  the  legal 
practice  foimded  on  the  erroneous  theoiy, 


but  with  its  customary  matm-ity  of  deU- 
beration.  A  medical  report,  dated  in 
October  last,  states  tliat  the  medical  pro- 
fession lias  for  many  years  been  convinced 
that  the  doctrine  in  fashion  a  generation 
ago  was  a  false  one.  The  decree  releasing 
the  Criminal  Court  from  the  obligation  of 
handing  over  all  youthful  incendiaries  to 
the  doctors  is  only  of  the  30th  of  November. 
In  futm-e,  the  Court  is  to  use  its  discretion, 
and  order  such  an  uivestigation  only  when 
there  are  grounds  for  it,  as  it  does  with 
other  criminals.  The  eminent  medical 
men  who  have  signed  the  report  on  which 
the  present  decree  is  founded,  request  to  be 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  examining  all 
persons  charged  with  tliis  crime,  find  pro- 
nouncing a  decision  on  their  responsiljiJity, 
which  only  had  the  eifect  of  delaying  the 
prosecution,  the  doctrine  on  which  they 
were  authorized  to  act  having  long  been 
exploded  ;  they  assert  confidently,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  law  will  not  thereby  suffer 
the  least  injury. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  ix  the  Metropox.i  s 

During  thp,  W^ek  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  13. 

Births.  i  Dkaths. 

Males S02  Males 589 

Females..  735  Females..  605 

1537      I  1194 

Causes  of  Death. 

AllCatjses   1194 

Sppxified  Causes 1190 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contajcious)  Diseases 243 

f^pnradic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy.  Cancer,  &c 36 

2.  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   125 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 41 

5.  Lung:s  and  organs  of  llespiration  284 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 66 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidnevs,  &c 15 

8.  Childbirth, DiseasesofUteriis,&c.  8 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 8 

10.  .Skin 1 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 41 

12.  Old  Aa:e 51 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 7 

H.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  &c 51 

The  followina:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox 37 

Measles 16 

Scarlatina    34 

Hooping'-cough  ....   24 

Diarrhoea 21 

Cholera 2 

Typhus 62 

Dropsy 12 

Hydrocephalus 35 

Apoplexy 21 

Paralysis 30 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
25  ahove  the  average  mortality  Of  the  50th  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 


Convulsions 46 

Bronchitis  136 

Pneumonia 105 

Phthisis    142 

Lung's   30 

Teethin;? 8 

Stomach  6 

Liver 13 

Childbirth   3 

Uterus 3 


IVIETEOEOLO^ICAL  SUMMAET. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  30*14 

,,        „        „        Thermometer*  898 

Self-rearisterin?  do.i-   Max.  58'    Mtn.26' 

"  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  00.  —  Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ox   THE 

CATAERHAL  AND  LOBULAR 
PNEUMONIA  m  INFANTS. 

By  M.  TRorssEAr, 

Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  ^ledicine.  Paris ;  and 
Physician  to  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans. 


The  eminent  physicians  who  have  written 
upon  acute  diseases  of  the  chest  in  children, 
have  clearly  pointed  out  the  symptoms,  the 
lesions,  and  the  relatiye  grayity  of  the  in- 
flammations known  imder  the  names  of 
lobular  pneumonia,  capillaiy  catarrh,  catar- 
rhal pneumonia,  pneumonic  catarrli,  and 
simple  acute  pneumonia.  As,  howeyer,  these 
accurate  notions  are  scattered  throughout 
Tolmnmous  treatises,  or  contained  in  de- 
tached and  little  known  essays,  the  gene- 
rality of  practitioners  entertain  erroneous 
notions  of  the  diseases  of  which  w©  haye 
spoken. 

Catarrhal,  and  true  pneumonia  {la  pneu- 
monic franche),  are  in  truth  as  distinct  one 
from  the  other,  as  are  variola  and  erythema. 
We  may  adduce  proof  of  this  from  the 
difference  in  their  mortahty.  Of  twenty 
children  admitted  during  six  months,  suf- 
fering xinder  acute  true  pneumonia,  not 
ooe  had  died;  whilst  of  thu-ty  children 
attacked  with  catarrhal  pneumonia,  not 
one  had  suryived.  Such  diversity  in  the 
demonstrated  results  places  these  two  dis- 
ea.ses  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
each  other. 

We  may  state,  in  order  to  give  this 
paa:«Uel  a  more  striking  character,  that  in 
true  pneumonia  the  symptoms  exhibit  an 
excessive  activity  and  acuteness,  and  then 
suddenly  subside.  On  the  contrary,  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  of  catarrhal 
pnevimonia,  however  mild  they  may  appear 
at  the  outset,  rapidly  assume  an  vmcon- 
trollable  severity. 

We  have  elsewhere,  and  that  frequently, 
traced  the  groups  of  symptoms  which  char 
i«cterize  these  two  forms  of  disease ;  never- 
theless we  again  present  a  summary  thereof. 

True  pneiumonia  scarcely  ever  attacks 
an  infant  under  two  years  of  age ;  very 
rarely  does  it  occur  to  those  between  two 
amd  three  years  of  age — and  it  is  met  with 
more  frequently  as  the  child  approaches 
youth.  It  has  the  same  characters,  signs, 
and  symptoms,  as  those  of  acute  pneu- 
monia in  the  adult,  as  we  shall  show.    After 
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twentv-four  or  thirty-six  hours'  existence, 
the  signs  of  the  disease  are  but  httle 
heard,  above  the  breathing  sound 
and  bronchophony,  except  by  a  crepitant 
ri'de,  whicli  in  the  adult  is  most  frequently 
audible  during  the  act  of  coughmg  ;  while 
the  tubular  breathing  is  heard  over  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  crepitant  rale  is  seldom 
heard,  in  infants.  There  remains  in  these 
cases,  from  day  to  day,  when  the  tubuliar 
soimd  has  disappeared,  merely  a  feeble 
respiratory  muiTnur. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  also  much 
more  rapid,  at  least  in  children  between 
tlu-ee  and  eight  years  of  age,  after  wluch 
period  pneumonia  differs  less  and  less  from 
that  of  the  adult.  The  result  proves  that 
this  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease ;  however 
unskilful  the  physician  may  be,  he  will 
cvu-e  the  greatei-  part  of  his  cases,  if  the 
attack  be  sliglifc ;  however  skilful  he  may 
be,  he  will  lose  an  uncertain  number  when 
the  disease  is  of  a  severe  character.  Cliil- 
dren  ai-e  often  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  days  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  convalescence  commences  almost 
immediately.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  medical  means  (sufficiently  trifling  very 
often)  employed,  could  have  had  a  notable 
influence  upon  the  disease.  Those  who 
are  admitted  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  are 
so  speedily  cured  that  we  ai-e  often  disposed 
to  attribute  to  remedies  effects  which  de- 
pend upon  the  natural  mildness  of  a  disease, 
which,  under  other  cu'cumstances,  is  at- 
tended with  a  formidable  an-ay  of  symp- 
toms. 

We  ordinarily  perform  a  venesection 
from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  from  sixty 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  ( =  15 
to  30  drachms,  Eng.) ;  we  excite  vomiting 
by  a  mixtiu-e  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  centigrammes  (=  from  4  to  6  gr. 
Eng.)  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  fifty  grammes 
(=  about  l^oz.  Eng.)  of  some  simple  fluid. 
Thus,  medicine  is  given  once  or  twice  a  day 
during  the  most  acute  period  of  the  disease. 
We  then  administer  a  linctus  containing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  centigrammes  (=  about 
one  or  two  grains,  Eng.)  of  Kermes  {^vil- 
phuret  of  antimony),  and  the  same  quantity 
of  extract  of  digit ahs  (?).  These  remedies 
are  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  pneumonic 
respiration  disappears. 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  does  not  manifest 
itself  under  the  same  aspect.  It  begins 
with  catarrh  wliich  rapidly  extends  to  the 
small  bronchi,  invading  in  detached  parts 
both  lungs,  esjiecially  behind ;  the  crepitant 
rales  ai-e  numerous  and  fine.  These  stetho- 
scopic  signs  are  observed  for  four,  six, 
eight,  or  fifteen  days,  without  the  respira- 
toiT  murmur  being  audible.  Sooi>er  or 
later,  however,  the  murmur  is  heard,  when 
either  the  cry  or  the  voice  is  restrained,  or 
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at  least  the  breatliiug  sounds  are  prolonged. 
While  the  signs  which  are  common  to 
catarrhal  and  to  pure  pneumonia  are  mani- 
fested in  one  part,  tlie  persistence  of 
catarrhal  pneumonia  in  another  portion  of 
the  lung  may  be  known  by  the  persistence 
of  the  sub-erepitant  r;ile.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  ihsease  which  had  commenced  in 
the  mucous  membrane  has  extended  to  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lung.  Although  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  less  violent  than  in 
true  jmeumoniiv,  tliey  manifest  considerable 
severity  at  certam  hours  in  the  day,  sub- 
Biding  almost  entirely  at  other  times  ;  pre- 
Benting  the  changes  from  better  to  worse, 
alternately  elevating  and  depressing  hope, 
audtliis  state  lasting  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thii'ty  days.  Thus  it  exhibits  the  obstinate 
and  micertain  features  of  catarrh.  The 
points  of  lesion  become  multiphed  as  the 
disease  spreads  to  diifercnt  parts  ;  the  fever 
acquu-es  greater  severity,  tlie  embarrass- 
ment of  breathuig  is  augmented,  and  the 
poor  little  sufferers  sink  exhausted,  whilst 
eome  die  more  rapidly  when  the  disease  lias 
greater  severity  from  the  outset,  and  the 
lungs  have  been  quickly  invaded  over  a 
large  extent ;  bleeding,  revulsives,  anti- 
monials,  emetics,  belladonna,  squills,  digi- 
talis, polygala,  having  been  tried  vi-ithout 
benefit. 

The  disease  has  generally  a  speedily 
fatal  termination  when  it  follows  upon 
measles,  to  an  affection  of  the  skin,  or  to 
acute  laryngitis. 

These  two  diseases  may  e.rcepds  ex- 
cipiendis  be  compared  in  some  of  their  fea- 
tures to  the  resemblances  between  erysi- 
pelas and  phlegmon :  erysipelas,  like 
catarrh,  passing  over  the  surface,  and  when 
it  has  continued  some  time,  producing 
ulcerations  of  the  skin,  boils,  and  abscesses, 
in  the  same  manner  that  capillary  eatan-h 
produces  purulent  deposits  in  the  structure 
of  the  lungs ;  wlule  pure  pneumonia 
proceeds  rather  in  the  manner  of  simple 
phlegmon,  severe  in  its  inflammatory 
accompaniments,  but  terminating  quickly 
and  entirely. 

An  apology  may  appear  necessary  for 
havmg  occupied  your  attention  with  so 
ordinary  a  topic  as  that  of  infantile  pneu- 
monia, but  more  than  one  physician  who 
has  only  studied  diseases  of  the  chest  in 
hospitals  for  adults,  will,  perhaps,  find  in 
what  has  now  been  said,  the  explanation  of 
facts  wliieli  have  perplexed  him.  lie  will 
understand  wliy  the  severity  of  pneu- 
monia differs  so  widely  in  ciiildi-en,  and, 
when  he  shall  be  able  to  distinguisli 
catarrhal  from  true  pneumonia,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  give  a  more  confident  prog- 
.  ;aosis. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that   we    consider  catarrhal  pneu- 


monia as  mvariably  fatal.  If  it  be  so  in 
hospitals,  where  impiu'e  air  exerts  a  preju- 
dicial influence,  it  is  not  tlie  case  in  private 
practice.  Here  the  beneficial  eflects  of 
frequently  repeated  emetics,  of  vesicatories, 
of  antimonials,  digitalis,  &c.,  cure  at  least 
lialf  of  the  cases,  but  at  tlie  same  time  a 
large  proportion  prove  fatal ;  for  the  mor- 
tality of  that  disease  is  certainly  fearfully 
great,  in  which  one-half  the  cases  end  fatally. 


®cigtnal  ^ommiuucat;ou&. 
Oia  NARCOTIST 

BY   THE 

INHALATION  OF  VAPOURS. 
By  John  Snow,  M.D. 
[Concluded  from  p.  1057]. 

Paet  XYIU. 

Antiseptic  power  of  narcotics — Narcotic 
vapours   and  gases  prevent   ordinary 
combustion — They    prevent    the   slow 
combustion  of  hydroyen  by  means  of 
spongy    phitinnm — They    prevent   the 
oxidation  of  phosphorus — Nature  of 
the  power  by  which  narcotics  prevent 
oxidation  iu  the  living  body  and  out  of 
it — Recapitulation. 
During  the  last  two  years,  whilst  the 
iuvestigations  which  I  have  been  mak- 
ing   respecting  chloroform  and   ether, 
and  piiblisliiiig  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Medicai.  Gazette,  have  been  directed 
more  particularly  to  showing  the  modus 
operandi  of  these  agents,  M.  Iioliin,  of 
I'avis,  has  been  engaged  in  a  like  iu- 
qiiiry,  and  has  arrived  at  similar  conclu- 
sions,   although    his    researches  have 
been  made  iu  a  diU'erent  manner.     His 
opinion  was  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  the  following  eti'ect : — That 
the  anasstlietic  action  of  the  vapour  of  [Z' 
ether  or  cliloroform  is  the  result  of  a     X, 
state  of  asphyxia  more  or  less  complete; 
bat  that  tiiis  kind  of  asphyxia  is  pro 
duced  by  those  agents,  when  absorbed, 
jiroteeting  the  blood   in   the   capillary 
vessels  against  the  action  of  the  oxygen, 
in  the  same  way  that  they  jnotect  a 
piece  of  flesh,  or  any  other  animal  sub- 
stance   that    is    plnnged    into     them, 
against  the  action  of  the  same  agent, 
oxygen,  and  thus  prevent  putrefaction.* 

*  See  Comptes  Reudus,  t.  x.\.\.  p.  52. 
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M.  Robin  subsequently  gave  his  views 
to  the  Academy  in  a  more  extended 
fonu.  He  stated  that  all  substances 
which  will  preserve  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  against  putrefaction 
are  capable  of  acting  as  poisons  to  all 
organised  beings,  whether  possessed  of 
a  nervous  system  or  not ;  that  the  action 
is  independent  of  their  coagiUating  or 
not  coagulating  albumen  ;  and  that  it 
consists  in  the  power  they  have  of  pro 
tecting  organised  matters  from  slow 
combustion  by  moist  oxygen.  He 
stated  that  they  diminish  or  con^idetely 
intenupt  the  combustion  according  to 
the  quantity;  and  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  dose,  they  are  sedative  medicines 
to  animals,  and  asphyxiating  poisons  to 
all  organised  beings.* 

The  follo'.nng  are  amongst  the  sub- 
stances enumerated  by  M.  Robin  as 
having  the  properties  in  question : — 
Sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  benzin, 
Dutch  liquid,  hydriodic  ether,  acetic 
ether,  naphtha,  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
camphor,  protochloride  of  cai-bou,  car- 
buret of  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
arsenic.  The  first  seven  of  the  above 
agents  are  amongst  those  whose  narcotic 
eflfects  I  have  described  in  the  Medical 

<jrA2ETTE. 

The  antiseptic  power  of  these  and 
other  substances  is  probably  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  narcotic  strength; 
at  all  events,  I  have  ascertained  that 
6uch  is  the  case  as  regards  chloroform, 
•ether,  and  alcohol.  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform,  when  put  into  a  bottle, 
form  enough  vapour  to  prevent  putre- 
faction in  a  piece  of  flesh  suspended  in 
it ;  but  it  requires  a  larger  quantity  of 
ether,  which  is  a  less  powerful  narcotic. 
to  produce  a  like  effect.  One  part  of 
ether,  when  mixed  with  nine  or  ten 
parts  of  water,  preserves  animal  mat- 
ters; but  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol 
is  required  for  a  like  effect ;  and  alco- 
hol, as  is  well  known,  requires  to  be 
taken  in  much  larger  quantit)'  than 
ether  to  cause  insensibility.  I  have 
often  observed  the  antiseptic  powers  of 
chloroform,  even  in  the  small  quantity 
which  buffices  to  cause  the  death  of  an 
animal,  especially  when  it  has  been  in- 
haled slowly,  so  that  the  tissues  were 
intimately  impregnated  with  it.  For 
instance,  the  cat  which  formed  the  suV-. 
jeci  of  Experiment  7.3  in  a  former  paper, 

'  Comptes  Rendag,  t.  xxxi.  p.  383  ;  and  Mfn 
Gaz.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  590.  .  -  .     . .  .  JKD. 


and  which  was  killed  with  chloroform, 
was  kei>t  for  sixteen  days  in  a  tempera- 
ture between  bO°  and  60°  P'ahr,  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  rigor  mortis 
was  only  beginning  to  subside,  and 
putrefaction  had  scarcely  commenced.* 
The  substances  which  have  the  jiro- 
perty  of  limiting  and  preventing  oxida- 
tion in  the  living  body,  have  also  the 
property  of  limiting  and  preventing 
that  kind  of  oxidation  whicli  constitutes 
ordinary  combustion.  If,  for  instance, 
as  much  ether  as  will  make  not  less 
than  about  eight  cubic  inches  of  vapour 
be  diffused  through  the  air  of  a  bottle 
orjar  holding  one  hundi-ed  cubic  inches, 
and  a  lighted  taper  be  lowered  into  the 
vessel,  it  will  be  extinguished.  The 
vapour  of  ether  will  take  fire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle;  but  the  taper  will 
go  out  as  it  descends  into  the  air  mixed 
with  vapour  not  in  a  state  of  combus 
tion.  Flame  is  extinguished  also  by 
the  vapour  of  chloroform  when  in  suflB- 
cient  quantity,  and  by  many  other 
vapours  and  gases.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  whose  investigations  on  flame 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  safety- 
lamp,  thought  at  first  that  the  power  of 
preventing  combustion  in  these  in- 
stances depended  on  the  cooling  power 
of  the  gas  employed  as  a  diluent ;  but, 
on  making  experiments  witli  various 
gases,  he  found  that  some  other  cause 
or  causes  existed.  Olefiant  gas  had  a 
much  greater  effect  in  preventing  the 


*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  various  substances  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing greater  advantages  than  they  have  hitherto, 
especially  if  applied  by  the  method  of  injecting 
the  arteries  immediately  after  death,  which  was 
described  in  my  last  paper.  Owing-  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  curing-  meat  by  the  ordinary  methods  in 
tropical  climates,  thousands  of  oxen  and  sheep 
are  slaughtered  in  South  .-Vmerica  and  Australia,  . 
for  the  tallow  and  hides,  whilst  the  flesh  is  left 
to  rot ;  when,  by  injecting  the  vessels,  it  could 
be  immediately  rendered  as  firm  as  in  the  coldest 
climate.  There  would  probably  be  a  prejudice 
against  using  a  medicine  such  as  chloroform 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  foitunately  happens  that 
the  essential  oils,  which  exist  ii)  nearly  all  con- 
diments, are  both  narcotic  and  antiseptic.  I 
have  frequently  made  insects  insensible  by  ex- 
posing them  in  a  covered  vessel  to  the  vapour  of 
oil  of  peppermint ;  and,  ouone  occasion,  I  ren- 
dered a  linnet  insensible  by  the  inhajation  of  the 
vapour  of  oil  of  lemons  :  by  injecting  twenty 
mmims  o;dy  of  the  latter  essential  oil  (shaken 
up  wiih.  an  ounce  of  watej).  into  the  arteries  of  a 
^ili bit  after  death,  it  kept  very  well  for  seventeen 
^ays.  I  have  found  t4»at  injecting  with  a  satu- 
rated $olutioi;  of  common  salt  very  much  hastens 
rigidity,  ajtboush  it  does  not  pr'wluce  it  imme- 
diately, i  bope  that  some  one  who  ha;  the  op- 
pacttini»y  will  follow  up  this  subject,  as  it  pro- 
mises to'yield  a  kind  of  wealth  more  useful  than 
the  newly-discovered  treasures  of  California  and 
.Australia. 
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explosiou  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  j 
tbe  electric  spark  than  any  of  the  other 
gases  employed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
this  gas  is  a  more  powerful  narcotic 
than  carbonic  acid,  or  any  of  tbe  others 
he  used,  except  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(which  probably  acts  in  a  different 
manner  from  ordinary  narcotics),  for  I 
have  found  that  olefiant  gas  causes  im- 
mediate insensibility  in  birds,  when 
mixed  with  the  air  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  ten. 

Dr.  Henry,  and  Professor  Graham,* 
have  ascertained  that  a  number  of  gases 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  slow 
combination  wliich  takes  place  between 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  the  aid  of 
spongy  platinum,  and  that  the  relative 
power  of  the  various  gases  is  nearly  the 
same  in  this  instance  as  when  tbe  elec- 
tric spark  is  employed,  olefiant  gas 
being  the  most  powerful. 

Professor  Graham  discovered!  that  a 
number  of  vapours,  as  well  as  gases, 
have  the  property,  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air,  of  preventing  the  slow 
oxidation  of  pjiosphorus,  which  renders 
it  luminous  in  the  dark.  He  found  that 
olefiant  gas,  and  tlie  vapour  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  of  other  essential  oils, 
possess  this  power,  even  when  present 
in  a  very  minute  quantity.  I  expressed 
an  opinion  nearly  five  years  ago,.|  that 
the  action  of  ether  on  the  human  frame 
was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  which 
it  prevented  the  oxidation  of  ])]iospho- 
rus ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  amongst  substances  of  a  simi- 
lar constitution,  whose  narcotic  power 
is  known,  this  power  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  power  of  preventing  tbe 
oxidation  of  phosphorus.  For  example, 
I  find  that  the  vapour  of  alcohol  has 
but  little  influence  in  this  respect,  whilst 
Prof.  Graham  found  that  the  vapour  of 
ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
150  of  air,  prevents  tbe  oxidation  of 
phospliorus  at  all  t^mj^eratures  up  to 
t)4°  Faht. ;  that  one  part  of  olefiant  gas 
(which  is  a  more  powerful  narcotic)  has 
a  like  effect  in  4")0  parts  of  air;  and 
that  one  part  of  vapour  of  najihtha  exerts 
this  influen(;e  when  diluted  with  18:20 
parts  of  air.  Now  naphtha  consists 
chiefly  of  benzin,  wliich,  as  was  stated 
in  a  former  paper-,  causes  insensibility 
when  It^ss  than  a  grain  Of  it  it  diffused 
in  each  hundred  cubic   inches  of  the 


*  Qiiiirterly  Jdtir.  of  Sc,  1^29,  l«irt  ii.  p.  354. 

t  Op.  cit. 

t  See  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  383. 


respired  air.  Professor  Graham  aaeer- 
tained  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  pro- 
motes the  oxidation  of  pliosphorus  in 
tbe  air ;  and  I  find  that  the  vapour  of 
chloroform  does  not  prevent  it :  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  chlorine  it  contains 
in  such  large  quantity. 

Professor  Giaham  states  that  olefiant 
gas  prevents  phosphorus  and  bydi'ogen 
from  imiting  with  oxygen  without  under- 
going any  change  itself.  This  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  action  of  ether  and 
chloroform  in  the  human  body,  which, 
as  shown  before,  produce  theu'  effects, 
and  pass  off  unchanged  in  the  expired 
air. 

Having  traced  the  narcotic  action  of 
ether  and  other  bodies  to  the  more 
general  law  of  their  power  of  preventing 
oxidation  under  a  gi'eat  variety  of  cu*- 
cumstances,  the  mind  naturally  inquires 
by  what  kind  of  power  oxidation  is  thus 
prevented.  I  feel  considerable  diffidence 
in  offering  a  theory  on  a  subject  which 
falls  as  much  within  the  domain  of 
ordinary  chemistry,  as  within  that  of 
physiology,  when  so  eminent  a  chemist 
as  Professor  Graham  has  investigated  a 
number  of  its  details  without  suggesting 
any  general  explanation  on  the  matter. 
However,  as  I  have  formed  a  theory  in 
my  own  mind,  I  offer  it  for  considera- 
tion :  it  is  to  the  following  effect : — That 
chemical  attraction  or  affinity  is  a  con- 
stantly acting  force,  by  which  each  atom 
of  matter  exerts  an  influence  on  all 
other  atoms  within  the  sphere  of  its 
attraction,  whether  they  are  of  the  same 
or  of  a  different  kind,  the  force  of  the 
attraction  varying  with  the  respective 
nature  of  the  substances,  and  the  physi- 
cal conditions  in  which  they  are  placed. 
In  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  two  substances  in  a  condition 
to  unite  together  might  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  intervention  of  a 
third  body  possessing  a  sufficient  attrac- 
tion for  either  of  the  others ;  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  that  this  third 
body  should  itself  enter  into  chemical 
comliination;  for  a  balance  of  forces 
might  be  established,  so  that  the  three 
substances  would  remain  exerting  reci- 
procal attractions  for  each  other,  but 
unable  to  enter  into  more  intimate 
union. 

In  the  instances  of  prevented  oxida- 
tion previously  considered,  the  inter- 
fering substances  ilo  doubt  owe  their 
influence  to  their  atti'action  for  oxygen. 
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These  siibstancrs,  in  fact,  ni-o  known 
to  possess  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
teiiig  nearly  all  of  tlieni  liiglily  eoinbus- 
tiWe.  'lliose  of  tlietn  wliicli  have  the 
gi-eatest  power  in  preventing  oxidation 
— ^as  defiant  gas  and  lien/in — eontain 
no  oxygen  in  tlieir  eomposition  ;  whilst 
the  oxide  of  ethyle.  which  contains 
rather  more  than  one- fifth  of  its  weight 
of  oxygen,  has  less  power;  and  alcohol, 
which  consists  of  oxygen  to  the  extent 
of  rather  more  than  one-third,  has  much 
less'power  than  ether  as  a  narcotic,  as 
an  antiseptic,  and  in  jn-Pventing  the 
oxidation  of  phosphorus.  The  salts  of 
ethyle,  without  oxygen,  produce  narcotic 
effects  also  in  much  smallor  doses  than 
its  oxygen  salts.  It  was  previously 
shown  that  the  narcotic  powers  of  the 
ethers  and  other  allied  agents  was  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  soluuility  in 
water, — a  generalization  which  is  in  jier- 
fect  accordance  with  what  is  now  stated ; 
for  it  s?o  happens  that  the  agents  of  this 
class  which  contain  oxygen  are  more 
sdllble  than  those  which  do  not. 

As  regards  their  application  to  the 
substances  when  acting  as  narcotics, 
the  views  just  explained  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated.  When  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  they  have  an  attraction  for  the 
oxygen  dissolved  in  it ;  and  though 
unable  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
under  the  circumstances,  the  attraction 
is  sufficient  to  eoimteract  that  ex:isting 
between  the  oxygen,  on  the  one  liand, 
and  certain  constituents  of  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  the  organs,  on  the  other ; 
and  thus  the  combinations  between  the 
respired  oxygen  and  the  materials  of 
the  body — those  changes  which  are,  in 
a  manner,  the  essence  of  all  the  animal 
functions — are  prevented  more  or  less 
completely,  according  to  the  dose  of  the 
narcotic. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  oxidation  of  pljosphorus, 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude.  Pro- 
fessor Graham  found  that  jnu-e  oxygen 
has  no  action  on  phosphoru^  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  at  temperatures 
below  04°  ;  but  that  a  slight  expansion 
of  the  gas,  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
two  or  three  inches,  or  diluting  the 
oxygen  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  cei^ 
tain  other  gases,  enables  it  to  act  on  the 
phos]>honis,  which  then  becomes  lumi- 
EMis  in  the  dark.  The  explaiiation  I 
would  oft'er  of  this  circumstance  is,  that 
the  attraction  or  affinity  of  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  for  eadi  other  is  sufficient  to 


prevent  their  combining  with  the  phos- 
l)liorus  until  that  attraction  is  weakened 
by  their  separation  to  a  greater  distance 
by  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  or  tho 
intervention  of  tho  atoms  of  another 
gas. 

In  dismissing  tl lis  part  of  tho  subject 
r  should  like  to  remark,  that  whatever 
may  be  thouglit  of  the  above  explana- 
tion of  the  power  by  which  certain 
narcotics  retard  or  an-est  oxidation  in 
the  aninnil  frame,  will  not  affect  the 
fact  of  these  narcotics  acting  in  this 
way,  for  it  rests  on  distinct  evidence 
previously  stated. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  stimulant 
oriiTitant  properties  which  chloroform, 
ether,  alcohol,  and  probably  all  narco- 
tics, possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  I  have  not  space  to  enter  on  that 
subject ;  but  T  expect  to  be  able  to  show 
on  another  occasion,  that  the  irritation 
caused  by  narcotics  is  not  opposed  to 
the  view  of  their  acting  in  the  way  ex- 
plained in  the  previous  pages. 

These  papers  on  narcotism  by  the 
inhalation  of  vapours  have  extended 
over  a  very  much  longer  time  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  done  after  all 
much  less  than  I  intended.  In  now 
bringing  them  to  a  close,  however,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  recapitula- 
tion of  the  more  promineiit  points  which 
i  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

Several  experiments  with  chloroform 
and  ether  were  described,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
these  agents  which  exists  in  the  blood 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  method 
employed  was  that  of  placing  a  small 
animal  in  a  large  vessel,  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  vapour  mixed  with 
the  air,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  till 
the  effects  of  the  vapour  no  longer 
increased,  but  became  stationary ;  when, 
the  solubility  of  the  vapour  in  the 
senmi  of  the  blood  being  known,  the 
quantity  absorbed  could  be  calculated 
from  the  relative  saturation  of  the  air. 
It  was  found  that,  with  both  chloroform 
and  etlier,  the  proportion,  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  was  about  one 
twenty-eighth  part  as  much  as  the 
blood  would  dissolve.  Similar  expeii- 
ments  were  made  with  several  other 
substances,  including  some  salts  of 
ethyle.  beuziu,  bromoform,  Dutch  11- 
()uid,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  proportion  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  in  causing  insensibility, 
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was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
ether  or  chloroform.  Hence  the  rule 
was  deduced,  that  the  narcotic  strength 
of  these  substances  was  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  solubility.  The  agents  to 
which  this  rule  appHes  resembk'  chloro- 
form and  ether  in  containing  carbon, 
and  not  containing  any  nitrogen  as  a 
radical  element,  and  some  of  them  were 
used  as  was  described  with  success, 
in  preventing  the  pain  of  surgical 
operations. 

A  description  of  the  influence  of 
chloroform  was  given,  in  which  tho 
effects  it  produces,  if  continued  until 
respiration  is  suspended,  were  divided 
into  five  degi-ees.  It  was  stated  that 
when  chloroform  is  given  to  animals 
neither  very  quickly  nor  slowly,  and 
continued  till  the  breathing  is  arrested, 
the  heart  continues  to  beat ;  but  some 
experiments  were  detailed  which  show 
that  chloroform  is  capable  of  arresting 
the  action  of  the  heart,  if  absorbed  in 
suflBcient  quantity. 

The  cases  of  accident  from  inhalation 
of  chlorofomi,  which  had  happened  up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  were  next  consi- 
dered, when  it  appeared  that  the  fatal 
event  in  tliese  cases  was  due  to  the 
vapour  ol  chloroform  being  given  in 
too  concentrated  a  form,  by  which  not 
only  waa  the  breathing  suddenly  ar- 
rested,, but  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
also  paralysed  by  the  effect  of  the 
vapou'T.* 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
chloroform,  if  given  gradually  and  with 
due  care,  may  be  safely  employed  in 
everj-  case  in  which  a  surgical  operation 
has  to  be  performed ;  an  opinion  in 
which  I  have  been  altogether  confirmed 
by  further  experience. 

Directions  were  next  given  for  the 
administration  of  chloroform  in  various 
kinds  of  operations  ;  the  conditions  and 
diatheses  which  influence  its  action  were 
considered,  and  a  numerical  result  of 
the  larger  operations  in  which  I  had 
administered  chloroform  or  ether  at  that 

*  The  fatal  cases  which  have  since  happened, 
together  with  some  that  narrowly  escaped  being- 
fatal,  entirely  confirm  the  opinion  then  ex- 
pressed. The  alarming  symptoms  always  came 
on  in  the  most  sudden  manner,  the  action  of  the 
heart  being  suspended  without  previous  warning, 
although  in  some  of  the  cases  there  had  been  at 
first  an  apparent  difficulty  in  rendering  the  pa- 
tient inseusible.  No  means  were  used  in  any  of 
these  cases  to  insure  a  proper  dilution  of  the 
Tapourwith  air,  a  handkerchief  being  merely 
em])loyed  for  administering  chloroform,  except 
I  believe  in  one  case,  where  it  was  not  adminis- 
tered by  a  medical  man. 


time  was  given,  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  result  had  been  favoiu'able. 

Alter  some  remarks  on  the  use  of 
Dutch  liquid  in  operations  and  mid- 
wifery, some  expeiiments  with  alcohol 
were  detailed,  by  which  it  was  shown  to 
resemble  ether  and  chloroform  in  its 
effects  and  mode  of  action.  Experi- 
ments were  related  showing  that  chloro- 
form passes  off  unchanged  in  the  ex- 
pired air;  that  it  can  be  detected  in 
limbs  amputated  whilst  patients  are 
inhaling,  and  also  in  the  dead  bodies 
of  animals  killed  by  it.  It  v/as  next 
shown  tliat  ether  and  alcohol  can  be 
detected  in  the  expired  air,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  excreted  by 
the  lungs  is  diminished  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform  and  ether.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  the  coucliision 
was  arrived  at,  that  the  class  of  narco- 
tics we  have  been  considering,  and  pro- 
bably other  narcotics  also,  produce  their 
effects  by  virtue  of  a  power  they  possess 
of  retarding  the  action  of  the  respired 
oxygen  on  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
body. 
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[Concluded  from  p.  1020.] 

Distension  of  the  bladder — displacement 
of  the  bladder — H>/datid  cyst  in   the 
pelvis — Pelvic  inflammation    and  ah- 
scess — Displacements  of  the  uterus — 
prolapsus  —  displacement    upwards  — 
laterally — retroversion — anteversion— 
lateral    ver  sioti  —  retroflexion  — ante- 
flexion— lateral  flexion. 
Distension  of  the  bladder  with  urine 
produces   on    inspection   an   increased 
fulness  over  the  pubes,  which,   as  the 
enlargement  of  the     organ    increases, 
rises  higher  and  higher  towards  the  um- 
bilicus, which  in  extreme  cases  it  may 
reach  or  even  surpass.     Unless  there  be 
some  cause  of  displacement  conjoined, 
the  fulness  will  occupy  the  middle  line, 
extending  from  it  laterally  and  symme- 
trically towards  the  iliac  fossse,  and  pre^ 
senling  in  some  cases  the  inimistake- 
ablc  form  of  the  organ  which  ppcEtfiiQag 
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it.  It  is  unaltered  by  changes  in  the 
posture  of  the  indiviilual.  Over  the 
locaUty  oi"  fulness  greater  resistance  to 
the  hand  is  met  with  than  is  natural  in 
that  region,  hut  less  than  would  ho 
observed  were  the  fulness  duo  to  a  solid 
body  rising  in  a  similar  manner  out  of 
the  pelvis.  The  elastic  feel  of  the 
region  also  is  impaired,  but  not  wholly 
destroyed.  "Where  the  abdominal  wall 
is  sufficiently  lax,  and  the  muscles 
oppose  no  spasmodic  action  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand,  the  form  of  the  blad- 
der may  sometimes  be  traced.  The 
tumour  is  superficial.  Fluctuation  may 
sometimes  be  perceived  over  a  circum- 
scribed space  ;  it  is  mostly  more  obscure 
and  less  superficial  than  where  the  liquid 
occupies  the  peritoneum,  but  sometimes 
it  has  been  so  distinct  that  ascites  has 
been  believed  to  be  present.  It  is  not 
affected  in  its  seat  and  extent  by 
changes  in  posture.  The  distended 
bladder  may  be  felt  by  examination  by 
the  rectum  or  vagina,  before  becoming 
apparent  to  the  eye  or  hand  above  the 
pubes,  as  a  rounded  and  fluctuating 
swelling  proceeding  from  the  forepart 
of  the  pelvis,  bulging  inwards  the  an- 
terior walls  of  these  canals.  When  the 
organ  has  passed  the  pubic  symphysis, 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  it  occasions  complete  dul- 
ness  in  the  corresponding  part.  This 
dulness  extends  upwards  as  high  as  the 
bladder  itself  in  the  middle  line  to- 
wards the  navel,  its  lateral  extent  being 
symmetrical  and  proportional  to  its 
height.  There  is  never  any  resonance 
between  the  dulness  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  pubic  symphysis  :  the  upper 
border  of  the  dulness  is  bounded  by  a 
curved  line,  where  careful  percussion 
will  mostly  elicit  the  "  humoric  sound." 
The  position  and  circumscription  of  the 
dulness  will  be  unaffected  by  altered 
posture  of  the  patient,  and  consequently, 
when  the  patient  is  placed  upon  the 
side,  the  coiTesponding  flank  will 
remain  resonant  unless  other  disease  be 
present  to  interfere  with  the  sign.  De- 
pression of  the  wall  with  the  pleximeter 
will  fail  to  elicit  any  intestinal  re- 
sonance over  the  dull  portion  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  bladder  may  be  displaced  as  well 
as  distended.  It  may  form  a  tumour 
lying  altogether  on  one  side  of  the 
median  line,  or  even  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  tumour  may 
be  felt  through  the  vagina  which  can 


be  determined  as  belonging  to  this 
organ.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  ia 
such  a  case  will  indicate  elongatioa 
with  altered  direction  of  the  urethra, 
and  by  evacuating  the  urine  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  the  abdominal 
tumour:  Another  displacemejit  deserv- 
ing notice  is  downwards,  accomi)anying 
a  prola})sed  uterus,  and  forming  a 
tumour  external  to  the  vulva,  varying 
with  the  degree  of  fulness  of  the  blad- 
der, dull,  and  sometimes  fluctuating.  It 
may  either  lie  andexhibititsdulncss  and 
fluctuation  in  the  general  pouch  fonned 
by  tlie  extrusion  of  the  uterus,  or  it  may 
exhibit  a  distinct  swelling  or  bulge 
between  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  pubie 
arch.  In  any  case  the  catheter  will 
show  an  altered  direction  of  the  urinary 
meatus  backwards  and  downwards. 

A  hydatid  cyst  occupying  the  pelvis  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken  not  only  for  a 
bladder  distended  with  urine,  but  for 
other  tumom-s  of  pelvic  organs.  It  may 
thus  occasion  hypogastric  fulness,  and 
form  a  palpable  tumour  rising  above 
the  pubes.  It  may  also  project  in- 
wards the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum. 
The  resistance  it  offers  to  the  finger 
on  examination  through  the  rectum 
is  greater  than  that  occasioned  by 
a  distended  bladder,  its  form  and 
the  position  of  its  dulness  in  re- 
spect of  the  median  line  are  less 
symmetrical,  and  catheterism  shows 
that  the  urethra  is  altered  in  direction 
upwards  and  forwards,  while  no  dimi- 
nution is  effected  in  the  bulk  of  the  en- 
largement, unless  a  distended  bladder 
be  conjoined.  Fluctuation  may  be 
absent,  or  only  be  felt  indistinctly 
through  the  rectum.  The  diagnosis 
would  be  rendered  more  precise  were 
the  hydatic  fremitus  perceptible,  and 
were  similar  tumours  discovered  in  con- 
nection with  the  liver  or  elsewhere  in. 
the  abdomen.  When  occurring  as  it 
occasionally  does  in  the  recto-vaginal 
pouch  of  the  female,  the  diagnosis  frona 
ovarian  disease  occupying  the  pelvis 
only,  can  scarcely  be  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  physical  signs  alone  ;  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  case  must  be  care- 
fully considered  as  elements  in  the 
diagnosis. 

Pelvic  inflammation  and  pelvic  abscess 
are  the  tenns  commonly  applied  to  theee 
states,  as  affecting  the  subperitoneal 
cellular  tissue  included  within  the  fold 
of  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus, 
covering  this  organ  and  its  appendages, 
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and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  gene 
rative  organs.  This  condition  is  ob- 
served, not  only  as  a  sequel  to  deli- 
Tery,  but  independently  of  partuiitiou 
or  pregnancy.  It  very  commonly 
involves  more  or  less  the  ovaries  or 
Fallopian  tubes  themsebes,  and  where 
suppuration  occurs  the  abscess  may 
extend  in  almost  any  direction  along 
the  pelvis,  or  the  cellular  inflammation 
may  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  the 
effusion  of  the  products  of  inflau.ma- 
tion  on  the  free  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum, or  by  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions between  the  pelvic  viscera.  The 
earliest  physical  indication  of  tliis 
disease  is  niostly  obtained  by  vaginal 
examination.  On  pressing  the  finger 
against  the  wall  of  the  vagina  laterally 
or  posteriorly  near  its  attachment  to 
the  cervix,  an  unusual  sense  of  resist- 
ance is  perceived,  and  a  "  brawny  hard- 
Bess"  which  permits  of  no  yielding  to 
the  finger.  In  many  cases  this  is  un- 
defined, but  in  others  a  distinct  tumour 
may  be  traced,  either  firmly  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or  appa- 
rently belonging  to  it  It  may  appear 
to  be  fixed  to  the  rectum,  and  exami- 
nation by  this  canal  may  show  that  it 
is  pressing  on  its  anterior  wall.  When 
only  one  bgamentum  latum  is  affected, 
the  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  drawn 
over  to  the  affected  side;  but  other  dis- 
placements of  the  organ  may  occur  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  and  extent  of  thf- 
abscess.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
uterus  acquires  remarkable  fijiity,  being 
incapable  of  elevation  by  pressure  made 
upon  the  cervix.  The  tumour  is  mostly 
immoveable  also.  In  some  cases  no 
indication  of  tumour  is  afforded  by  this 
method  of  investigation,  or  the  signs 
enumerated  present  themselves  subse- 
quently to  the  occurrence  of  tumour 
above  the  pelvis.  On  the  other  hand, 
throughout  the  affection  there  maybe  no 
sign  appreciable  by  examination  through 
the  abdominal  parietes,  all  the  physical 
indications  being  confined  to  examina- 
tion through  the  vagina  or  rectum. 
When  tliey  do  present  themselves,  how 
ever,  the  first  indication  consists  in 
muscular  resistance  to  pressure  over  the 
hypogastrium,  or  over  one  or  other  oi' 
the  iliac  regions ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  tliere  is  perceived  some  fulness 
on  inspection,  and  a  hard  and  tense 
smooth  tumour  is  felt  in  one  of 
these  situations,  whicli  appeai-s  to  rise 
from  the  pelvis,  or  to  be  connected  with 


its  posterior  wail.  At  first  it  may  be 
ill  circumscribed,  its  circumscription 
increasing  with  its  size.  It  is  unal- 
tered by  the  operation  of  purgatives. 
Tlie  abdominal  parietes  are  freely  move- 
able over  it,  and  if  it  rise  high  enough 
the  tumour  itself  is  capable  of  some 
movement  by  the  liands.  When  there 
is  also  a  tumour  felt  by  the  vHgina,  an 
impulse  upon  the'  tumour  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  may  be  transmitted 
to  tire  finger  placed  on  the  tumour 
within  the  vagina.  The  abscess  may 
burrow  along  the  iliac  fossa,  and  form- a 
tumour  rising  even  as  high  as  the  um- 
bilicus. Fluctuation  may  be  perceived 
in  the  tumoiu',  either  througli  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  vagina,  or  rectum,  in  an 
advanced  stag-e  of  the  abscess.  The 
abscess  may  point  and  burst  in  various 
situations;  a  common  situation  is  into 
the  vagina  near  its  attachment  to  the 
cei-vix,  or  into  the  rectum.  It  may 
point  externally  on  the  abdominai  wall, 
sometimes  prefemcg  the  external  in- 
guinal or  crural  ring ;  the  swelling  in 
these  situations  may  even  have  an  im-  ■ 
pulse  communicated  to  it  by  coughing,  ■ 
just  as  occurs  with  a,herniai  protrusion,  ■ 
from  wliich  the  duluess  on  percussion 
will  at  once  distinguish  it.  There  is 
dulness  on  j^ercussion  over  the  surface 
ooriesponding  with  the  abdominal 
tumour,  which  is  unaltered  by  changes 
in  the  posture  of  the  patient.  In  some 
cases  peritoneal  tric-tion  may  beleitaod 
heard. 

Displacements  of  the  ummpregnated 
utertts  are  of  tliree  kinds.  In  the  fltst, 
the  entire  organ  undergoes  a  change  in 
its  position  in  the  pelvis,  with  only 
secoudai'y  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis ;  in  the  second,  the  axis  of  the 
oDgan  is  remarkably  changed  in  diiiec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  thii*d,  the  oi-gan  is 
flexed  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  the  cervix  and  that  of  the  body  dp 
not  corresjiond,  but  form  an  angle  the 
one  with  tiie  other. 

a.  True  displaeements. 
1.  Displacement  downwards  may  oc- 
cur in  various  degrees  :  when  the  organ 
still  remains  within  the  pelvis,  hut  only 
occupies  a  lower  level  than  custoHMUPy, 
the  idtered  pos^itiou  \s,  called  prolajtsus  ; 
but  whem  the  whole  organ  or  a  imrt  <rf 
it  escapes  beyond  the  vulva  aiid  lower 
boundary  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  distia- 
guished  as  procidentia.  Di.spkcenient 
without  extrusion  may   be   to    a  very 
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elicflit  nnjouut,  or  it  mny  occur  iu  every 
dogrer  short  of  prociiloutia.  Acconiiiig 
to  the  desroe  of  descwit  of  tho  womb, 
there  luay  be  observed  some  uuusual 
flatteiiiufj;'  to  tho  eye  or  Imiul  above 
the  }>elnc  brim,  unless  this  sigu 
be  ilestfoyed  by  such  additional  causes 
as  a^seitfs  or  intestinal  flatulence.  The 
direct  method  of  awcertaiuing  the  pro- 
lapsus is  by  vaginal  exauiiuation.  It 
is  then  discovered  that  the  os  and  cer- 
vix uteri  are  unusually  soon  arrived  at 
by  the  lingar,  sometimes  being  found 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
The  vagina  itself  is  found  loose,  broad, 
and  lax,  and  partially  inverted  iu  sucli 
a  niauner  by  the  descciit  of  the  womb 
as  to  allow  of  the  linger  being  carried 
upwards  beyond  its  attachment  to  the 
cervix,  and  by  the  side  of  the  body  of 
the  organ.  Unless  in  cases  where  some 
additional  impediment  is  offered,  ]ires- 
Bure  on  the  uterus,  especially  if  aided 
by  a  recumbent  posture,  will  raise  it 
more  or  less  iieadily  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, and,  if  it  be  not  enlarged,  without 
any  remarkably  iuereased  sense  of 
weight.  On  resuming  the  erect  pos- 
ture, however,  the  womb  soon  again 
descends.  According  as  tlje  uterus 
descends  towards  tlte  A'ulva,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis  is  slightly  changed  iu 
order  to  correspond  with  the  axis  of  the 
outlet  and  pelvis,  and  as  a  result  of  its 
new  ]>osition.  In  procidentia,  more  or 
less  of  1,he  uterus  forms  a  visible  pro- 
jection from  the  vulva,  and  at  its  lower 
extremity  the  os  uteri  aud  cervix  are 
readily  recognised.  A  Ibid  of  the  in 
Terted  vagina  may  lie  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly ;  the  former  containing  a 
portion  of  the  bladder,  the  latter  a  por- 
tion of  the  rectum.  In  complete  proci- 
dentia, a  large  tumour  is  visilde  hang- 
ing between  the  thighs,  whose  outer 
surface  is  the  inner  waJl  of  the  vagina. 
The  tumour  or  sac  thus  formed  may 
coutain  tiot  only  the  uterus,  whose  size 
and  form  imay  be  detected  by  handling 
the  part,  but  also  tlie  bJadder,  the  rec- 
tum, small  intestine  or  ascitic  Huid, 
each  of  wliich  may  be  ascertained  by 
appropriate  physical  examination. 

2.  Displacement  upwards  only  occurs 
as  the  result  of  pelvic  diseases,  which 
force  u])  the  utfrus  contrary  to  gravity, 
or  of  traction,  the  eli'ect  of  the  rise  of 
tumours,  more  or  less  naturally  or  mor- 
bidly connected  with  it,  out  of  the  pelvis 
into  the  abdomen.  In  all  cases  the  vagina 
is  perceived  to  he  elongated,  and  for  the 


most  jtait  also  to  bo  greatly  narrowed : 
tiie  finger  passing  lor  a  long  distance 
along  the  canal  before  it  reaci)es  the 
OS  uteri,  which  in  some  instances  can- 
not be  readied  at  all.  Examination  by 
the  rectum  fails  to  discover  the  uterus 
in  its  natural  position,  but  it  is  felt  at 
an  rniusual  heiglit,  or  not  at  all.  Ou 
passing  a  catheter  into  the  meatus  uri- 
narius,  that  canal  is  also  perceived  to  be 
olongatetl,  and  directed  unusually  up- 
wards aud  forwards.  When,  in  these 
cases,  tiie  uterus  preserves  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  inlet,  the 
orgau  can  sometimes  bo  ])erceived  by 
the  hand  above  the  ]>uhie  symphysis, 
capable  of  being  moved  in  any  direction, 
and  dull  ujion  percussion.  There  may 
be  also  a  little  increased  fulness  above 
the  pubes.  Where  the  diagnosis  is 
dilficult,  assistance  may  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  uterine  sound,  which, 
when  introduced  through  the  os,  passes 
upwards  and  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis ;  aud,  if  the 
paiietes  of  the  uterus  and  abdomen  be 
not  thick,  its  point  may  be  felt  through 
them  above  the  pubes.  indicating  the 
seat  of  the  fundus.  When  the  uterus 
is  not  adherent  in  its  new  situation, 
the  tumour  felt  above  the  symphy- 
sis may  be  ])erceived  to  move  coin- 
cidently  with  the  handle  of  the  sound. 

3.  Lateral  displacement  presents  no 
tumour  either  in  the  vagina  or  above 
the  pubes;  the  cervix  is  not  necessarily 
either  above  or  below  its  natural  eleva- 
tion, ]>resents  the  correct  direction  of 
its  axis,  but  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
middle  line.  It  only  occurs  coiucidently 
with  pelvic  disease  shortening  the 
lateral  ligament  of  one  side,  or  jiressing 
the  organ  out  of  the  middle  line. 

b.  Inclinations  or  Versions  of  the  Uterus. 

] .  Retroversion. — It  has  already  been 
alluded  to  that  the  uterus  acquires  some 
inclination  backw-ards  in  prolapsus,  but 
retroversion  may  occur  to  a  far  greater 
extent  without  any  or  very  little  descent 
of  the  orgau,  although  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  prolapsus  may  be 
conjoined  with  the  most  complete  re- 
troversion. In  some  few  instances 
slight  flattening  above  the  pubes.  may 
be  observed,  aud  sometimes  also  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  may  partly 
appear  externally  beyond  the  vulva. 
The  displacement,  however,  can  only 
be  fully  determined  by  vaginal  examina- 
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tion.  There  is  then  felt  thi'ough  the 
posterior  wall  a  solid,  convex,  smooth, 
and  resistant  tumour,  which,  unless 
adherent,  or  where  fgecal  accumulation 
has  occurred  in  the  rectum  above  it,  is 
somewhat  moveable,  but  not  to  an}' 
great  extent.  On  examination  by  the 
rectum  a  similar  tumour  is  felt  through 
the  anterior  wall,  and  this  may  be  em- 
braced, and  its  thickness  judged  of,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  finger  into  eacii 
canal  simultaneously.  The  canal  of 
the  rectum  is  narrowed  opposite  the 
tumour.  No  solid  tumour  will  be  dis- 
coverable above  the  pubes,  or  at  all 
events  none  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  cervix  uteri 
will  be  felt  to  have  assumed  a  new 
direction,  no  longer  directed  downwards 
in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  but  tilted  ujv 
wards  and  forwards  into  a  horizontal 
position,  or  even  one  in  which  the  os  is 
directed  upwards  towards  the  iipper  part 
of  the  pubic  symphysis,  or  so  as  to  lie 
above  it.  The  relative  level  of  the 
fundus  and  cervix  uteri  will  tlius  vary 
with  the  degi-ee  of  version ;  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  retroversion  the  fun- 
dus occupies  a  level  above  the  cervix ; 
in  higher  degrees  they  lie  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  and,  in  the  highest 
degree,  where  the  os  lies  behind  the 
pubic  symphysis,  the  cervix  is  above 
and  the  fundus  below.  In  some  cases 
of  the  latter  kind,  the  finger  cannot  be 
made  to  reach  the  os  uteri  at  all,  and 
the  vaginal  and  urethral  canals  are 
elongated  and  directed  upwards  and  for- 
wards, as  in  the  upward  displacement 
of  the  uterus.  The  position  ot  the 
ce^^^x  in  retroversion  is  such  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  due  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  the  signs  of  retention 
of  urine,  and  distension  of  the  bladder, 
are  commonly  conjoined.  When  preg- 
nancy or  any  other  cause  of  uterine  en- 
lai'gement  accompanies  retroversion,  the 
timiour  within  the  pelvis  will  of  course 
be  much  larger  than  when  these  con- 
ditions are  absent,  and  may  even  fill 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  tlie 
pelvis. 

2.  Anteversion.  —  In  this  displace- 
ment, again,  the  uterus  assumes  a  hori- 
zontal position,  but  the  os  and  cervix 
are  directed  backwards  and  upwaids 
towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while 
the  fmuhis  is  to  be  felt  as  a  rounded 
tumour  through  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
Wall  of  tlic  vagina.  The  posterior  wall 
of  the   vagina  is  much   stretched,  ni;d 


some  difficulty  is  often  expeiienced  in 
arriving  at  the  os  iiteri.  The  cervix 
may  be  felt  in  its  new  position  through  J 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum.  When  1 
the  abdominal  parietes  are  sufficiently 
lax,  the  hand  pressing  downwards  be- 
hind the  pubes,  and  the  finger  in  the 
vagina,  may  embrace  between  them  the 
body  and  fundus  of  the  organ.  The 
tumour  is  moveable,  imless  adhesion 
has  occurred. 

3.  Lateral  version. — In  this  form  of 
displacement  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
lies  towards  one  side  of  the  median  line, 
while  the  cervix  and  os  are  directed 
towards  the  opposite.  So  long  as  the 
uterus  lies  at  its  natural  height  in  the 
pelvis,  this  can  never  occur  to  any  gi-eat  J 
extent,  and  is  only  to  be  detected  by  1 
the  altered  direction  of  the  body  and 
cervix  as  perceived  by  vaginal  examina- 
tion, and  by  the  use  of  tlie  uterine 
sound.  When  tliere  is  also  upward 
displacement  of  the  organ,  it  can  occur 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  such 
cases,  if  the  os  be  low  enough  to  be 
reached,  it  is  jierceived  inclined  to  one 
side  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  one  side  of  the  median  line. 
The  rounded  fundus  is  not  felt  in  the 
median  line  above  the  pubes,  but  at 
one  side  of  the  hypogastrium,  into 
which  situation  it  has  been  pushed  by 
some  tumour,  which  has  been  tlie  cause 
also  of  the  elevation  of  the  entire  organ. 
Tlie  uterine  sound  furnislies,  if  requi- 
site, additional  evidence  of  the  position 
and  direction  of  the  fundus  ;  and  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  or  by 
handling  externally,  the  organ  will  be 
found  moveable,  or  may  even  be  re- 
stored to  its  natural  position  in  the 
median  line. 

c.  Flexions  of  the  Uterus. 
1.  Retroflexion — As  in  retroversion, 
a  tumour  with  similar  characteristics  is 
foi-med  by  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
behind  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina; 
but  the  cervix  either  retains  its  natural 
direction,  or,  when  the  angle  formed 
between  the  body  arid  cervix  is  small 
and  acute,  it  may  be  directed  somewhat 
backwards;  or,  when  large  and  obtuse, 
sliglitly  forwards ;  in  wiiich  latter  in- 
stance the  retreflexion  is  conjoined 
with  some  retroversion.  By  pass- 
ing the  finger  along  the  cervix 
]iosteriorly,  it  distinguishes  the  angle 
formed  between  the  two  portions 
of    tlio    uterus.      In  some    cases,   the 
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tumour  ot  the  fundus  may  only  lie 
capable  of  detectiou  by  cxaniiuatioii 
through  the  rectum.  On  passing  the 
uterine  sound  through  the  os,  it  tai<es  a 
direction  at  first  upwards  in  the  axis  of 
tlie  cervix,  and  then  downwards  and 
backwards  iii  that  of  the  body  and 
fundus  ;  through  the  wall  of  which  its 
point  may  bo  felt  by  the  finger,  either 
in  the  vagina  or  the  rectum.  Disten- 
sion of  the  bladder  is  in  pure  retro- 
flexion not  observed. 

2.  Anteflexion. — In  this  forui  of  dis- 
placement, again,  the  cervix  is  felt  in 
its  natural  position,  iniless  antcversiou 
be  conjoined.  By  passing  the  finger 
along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cervix, 
its  point  can  be  introduced  into  the 
angle  formed  between  the  cervix  and 
the  body ;  and,  as  in  antcversiou,  the 
body  can  be  felt  through  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina,  and  can  be  raised 
by  pressure  of  the  finger.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  etfected  where  the  ante- 
version  is  due  to  an  organic  coutraction 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  uterus ;  and, 
in  a  recorded  case  of  this  kiud,  in  which 
it  was  coujoiued  with  prolapsus,  the  os 
uteri  was  even  felt  to  be  directed  for 
wards.  If  requisite,  tlie  uterine  sound 
may  be  used,  as  in  retroflexion,  to  deter- 
mine the  altered  direction  of  the  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Lateral  flexion  is  marked  by 
similar  signs  to  lateral  version ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  os  and  cervix 
retain  more  or  less  their  position  in  the 
median  line.  When  conjoined  with 
much  upward  displacement,  the  finger 
cannot  reach  high  enough  to  appreciate 
the  angle  formed  by  the  cervix  and  the 
body,  and  the  uterine  sound  must  be 
employed  to  establish  the  diagnosis. 

42,  Myddelton  Square. 


SUaaESTED  IMPEOVEMENTS  IN 

THE  FORM  OP  THE 

STETHOSCOPE. 

By  Stanhope  T.  Speee,  M.D. 

The  difficulty  not  unfrequently  expe- 
rienced in  examining  with  tlie  ordinary 
stethoscope  the  chest  of  a  person  in 
whom,  whether  from  great  emaciation, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  ribs  are  very 
prominent,  has  of  late  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  has  been  more  prominently  brought 
before  my  notice   from  happening  to 


liave  at  one  time  four  cases  of  thoracic 
atfoction,  in  all  of  which  there  was  great 
ditticulty  in  making  an  accurate  exami- 
nation of  the  ciiest  with  the  ordinary 
stethoscope,  whicli  in  such  cases  (unless 
some  intervening  body  be  placed  be- 
tween it  and  the  ribs)  usually  allows  air 
to  get  within  its  cavity.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  it  struck  mo  that  an  instru- 
ment might  be  made,  having  the  ordi- 
nary bell-shaped  mouth,  modified  in 
sucli  a  manner  as  to  enclose  a  suffi- 
ciently large  column  of  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fit  accurately  into  the 
spaces  between  the  ribs.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  made  a  drawing  of  a  stethoscope, 
which  [  beg  to  enclose,  and  one  of  which. 
I  have  succeeded  in  making  of  gutta 
percha.  It  differs  from  that  usually  ia 
use,  by  the  orifice,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, having  the  shape  of  an  almond, 
the  bore  becoming  gradually  more  and 
more  circular  up  to  the  ear-piece.  Its 
application  requires  rather  more  caro 
than  the  circular  stethoscope,  to  pi'eveut 
being  tilted  up  ;  but,  if  carefully  applied, 
it  will  be  found  to  fit  into  the  intercostal 
spaces  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  examination  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner.  The  following  is  the  shape 
of  the  instrument  seen  under  two  dif- 
ferent aspects  :— 


1.  Front  view.      2.  Side  view. 

The  shape  of  the  orifice,  and  its  actual 
size,  are  the  following : — 


At  the  extre- 
mity. 


In  the  centre. 


At    the    ear- 
piece. 

Since  devising  the  above,  I  have  been 
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surprised  to  find  that  a  similar  idea  had 
occun-ed  simultaneously  with  regard  to 
an  Italian  physician  of  Palermo,  in 
Sicily — Dr.  Bianchi,  who  has  forwarded 
a  very  similar  one  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  and  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Piorry  has  been  commissioned  to 
report.  As  being  considered  worthy  of 
notice  by  the  first  medical  body  in  the 
world,  1  have  thought  it  right  to  put 
forward  my  own  suggestion,  which 
occurred  to  me  upwards  of  a  month  ago, 
and  of  which  I  then  made  a  drawing, 
\vithout  the  slightest  idea  that  such  a 
modification  of  the  instrument  had  ever 
before  been  thought  of. 

I  may  add,  that  for  this  form  of  ste- 
thoscope soft  cedar  is  the  best  material, 
as  it  is,  indeed,  for  every  other. 

7,  Pettville  Terrace,  Cheltenham, 
Nov.  16th,  1851. 


nisTOEY  or 

FOUR   CASES   OP 

LARYNG-ISMUS  STEIDULFS, 

IN  THE  MEMBEES  OF  ONE  FAMILY  : 
FATAL  IN  TWO  OF  THE  CASES. 

By  De.  RtrssELL, 
Physician  totheBirminghamGeneral  Dispensary. 

Edward  Timmins,  aged  6  months,  was 
brought  to  me  with  spasmodic  croup, 
August  13th,  1850.  He  is  the  fifth 
child  of  his  parents  ;  one  other  only 
survives. 

Their  first  child,  a  girl,  was  attacked 
with  spasmodic  croup  when  six  months 
old,  as  she  began  to  cut  her  teeth  :  tlie 
disease  lasted  about  three  months,  often 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  twenty  attacks 
in  the  day  She  perfectly  recovered; 
cut  her  teeth  easily,  and  is  now  (Novem- 
ber 1851)  alive,  having  just  escaped  a 
very  severe  illness  of  typhus :  but  she 
is  still  a  feeble  girl,  hardly  able  to  talk 
well,  though  nine  years  old. 

The  second  child  was  born  fifteen 
months  after  the  first — a  boy :  spas- 
modic croup  showed  itself  in  him  when 
he  was  five  montlis  old  ;  he  died  quite 
suddenly  of  the  disease  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  months,  having  only  foiu- 
teeth :  from  his  mother's  description,  he 
had  a  large  overhanging  belly,  very  thin 
lower  extremities,  with  a  plump  face 
and  arms.  He  had  no  otlier  illness: 
none  of  tiio  usual  infantile  diseases. 

The  third  child,  a  girl,  born  fifteen 


months  after  the  preceding,  was  well 
made  and  healthy.  She  died  at  tea 
months,  of  diarrhoea,  then  epidemic. 

Trie  fourth  child,  a  boy,  born  a  year' 
a)id  nine  months  after  the  last  one,  WaS- 
long  under  me  with  spasmodic  croupi. 
The  first  attack  of  his  disease  occun'ed- 
at  his  fifth  month,  as  his  teeth  came) 
forwards.  He  died  at  sixteen  monthsii 
of  the  disease,  having  out  six  teeth. 
He  was  very  imperfectly  developed;: 
very  thin ;  tlie  cranial  bones  were  ill- 
formed,  and  the  fontanelles,  especially 
tlie  anterior,  very  large.  In  this  respect, 
he  resembled  all  the  otjier  cliildren, 
according  to  the  mother's  statement. 

This  child  benefitted  considerably  by 
a  prolonged  administration  of  the  tinct. 
ferri  s.  c.  The  diet  and  general  manage* 
ment  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  chil- 
dren, was  of  the  most  judicious  kind;: 
the  mother  is  an  exceedingly  intelligent 
woman,  devoted  to  her  children,  and'i 
fully  alive  to  the  first  importance  of 
proper  food  and  managemejit.  None- 
of  the  children  had  costive  bowels. 

The  present  child,  the  fifth,  was  bom.! 
two  years  and  a  half  after  the  ji receding' 
one.  His  first  attack  of  spasmodic- 
croup  happened  when  he  was  four 
months  old  :  he  had  begriu  to  dribble, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  approa,ching 
teeth.  Unlike  the  others,  he  is  a  fine 
well-made  plumji  lad,  cheerful,  but  very 
passionate  :  he  lias  light  Itair,  and  light 
blue  eyes.  His  first  attack,  which  oo- 
cun-ed  May  28,  1850,  was  a  veiy  severe 
one;  he  began  to  cry,  then  clenched 
his  hands  till  the  finger  nails  indented 
the  palms  ;  held  his  breath,  cast  up  his 
eyes,  and  became  quite  straight  and- 
stift';  his  face  became  dark  purple,  and! 
his  head  sank  in  his  neck.  As  soon  aa 
the  fit  passed  off,  he  was  again  quito 
cheerful,  though  evidently  tired  and 
languid :  the  second  fit  happened  Au- 
gust 12 ;  it  was  slight,  but  was  followed, 
in  an  hour,  by  the  third,  a  fit  of  great 
severity,  like  the  first  one,  but  like  it 
difiering  from  the  fits  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  the  absence  of  the  crowing  in- 
spiration. He  is  cutting  two  upper 
incisors  ;  fourmorc  teeth  are  advancing; 
his  bowels  are  costive,  luilike  the  other 
children.  The  fontanelles  normal. 
Chest  honlthy.  The  sternal  region  clear 
on  peiTussion.  I,  ordered  tlie  gums  to 
bo  lanced,  gave  some  altorntive  medi^- 
cine,  and  directed  the  larynx  mid  soflH 
palate  to  be  toucliedwith  the  two  scruple' 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acting  on' 
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the  siigpestioii  juade  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Par 

tridnie,  of  tliis  town.  The  o])oration  of 
toucliiufj  the  throat  seoniod  to  nliord 
rehef  to  the  child  :  he  hnd  no  more  lits 
until  October  7th,  T\hen  he  fell  into 
one,  still  without  cronjiy  breath.,  after 
liavin}^  been  in  a  violent  passion.  There 
wei-e  no  indications  for  treatment ;  I 
merely  renewed  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

October  I7th. — Had  had  two  or  three 
fits;  he  is  now  suffering  from  violent 
paroxysmal  cough  ;  on  examining  the 
interior  of  the  throat,  I  found  the  mu- 
cous membrane  pale  and  relaxed,  and 
the  uvuln  very  long.  I  obtained  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Bindley,  and  the  elongated  uvula  was 
efiectually  shortened  by  him  :  the  por- 
tion amputated  consisted  simply  of 
tliickened  epithelium.  A  tonic  treat 
ment  was  continued  for  some  time,  first 
of  the  extract  of  cinchona,  and  after- 
wards of  iron. 

Tlie  cough  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  uvula  remained  perma- 
nently diminished  to  natural  dimensions, 
and  lits  of  a  slight  character  were  fre- 
quent. On  November-  1st,  he  had  three 
of  very  great  severity,  but,  after  the 
application  of  a  blister  to  the  cliest,  for 
two  hours,  lancing  the  gums,  and  again 
tisiug  tiie  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  cough  entirely  left  hini,  aud  the  fits 
were  checked.  On  November  30th, 
however,  he  had  a  succession  of  attacks 
of  croupy  breathing,  subsiding  with 
copious  discharge  of  wind.  During  the 
present  year  he  has  had  four  or  five 
fits  in  all;  the  last  one  on  May  7th. 
He  is  now  a  hearty  lad,  runs  alone 
easily,  hut  is  still  violent  in  his  temper. 
The  parents  are  both  healthy;  the 
mother  an  exceedingly  nervous  woman ; 
the  families  of  both  are  healthy.  The 
mother,  during  her  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pregnancies,  had  bloody  dis- 
charge up  to  the  time  of  quickening; 
and  she  was  pregnant  during  part  of 
her  s3cond  aud  third  lactations.  She 
had  cesised  to  suckle  before  conception 
in  this  last  pregnancy,  and,  dui'ing  the 
period  of  gestation,  was  free  from  dis- 
ohai-ge ;  but  she  sullered  from  monor- 
rhagia daring  the  first  three  months  of 
suckling  She  had  lately  been  confined 
with  a  sixth  child,  a  puny  ill-developed 
Httie  creature,  which  will  ])robahly  make 
an  addition  to  tlie  foregoing  list  of  auf- 
ferere  from  spasmodic  croup. 
'Although  I  do  not  give  credit  to  the 


caustic  solution  for  destroying  the  dis- 
position to  these  fits,  which  I  think  can 
only  be  referred  to  gradual  increase  and 
])bysical  and  nervous  vigour,  as  the 
child  became  developed,  yet  I  tiiiuk  it 
exorcised  a  beneficial  influence  during 
the  occurrence  of  the  attacks,  rendering 
them  less  frequent  aud  severe. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  CASE  OF 

PARTURITION, 

IN     A     PATIENT     WHO     HAD     PREVIOUSLX 
UNDEltOONE   "ovariotomy"   BY   A 

"lvege  incision." 

By  John  Cbouctt,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

Bruton,  Somerset ;  formerly  House-Surgeon  to 
the  Winchester  Hospital. 

(Read  at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Cfiirur- 

gical  Society  of  London,  on  Tuesday, 

November  2bth,  1851.) 

[Communicated  by  Samuel  Solly,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
F.R.CS.,  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents.] 


Fanny  Gould,  the  subject  of  this 
case,  is  now  a  fine  healthy  young 
woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In 
August  1849,  I  extirpated,  by  a  peri- 
toneal section  of  nine  inches,  a  multi- 
locular  ovarian  cyst,  weighing  fourteen 
pounds,  and  containing  not  less  than 
two  hundred  separate  cavities.  The 
operation  aud  its  subsequent  treatment 
are  described  in  the  44th  volume  of  the 
London  Medical  Gazette,  aud  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  aud  Surgical  Jour- 
nal for  1849.  Ihe  tumour  consisted 
of  an  hypertrojihy  of  the  left  ovary,  the 
cells  of  which  contained  an  albuminous 
llaid  of  various  consistencies.  The 
fimbriated  extremities  of  the  left  Fallo- 
pian tube  were  also  much  enlarged,  and 
contributed  a  considerable  portion  to- 
wards the  diseased  mass.  The  patient's 
history  from  the  above  period  is  as  fol- 
lows : — About  five  weeks  after  the  ope- 
ration she  walked  the  distance  of  five 
miles,  to  inspect  the  jjreparation  of  the 
tumour  whicli  had  been  extracted  from 
her.  During  the  winter  the  catamenia 
appeared  at  regular  intervals,  and  her 
genei-al  health  continued  good,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  ])ain  in  tiie 
left  groin,  and  a  slight  difficiilty  in  mic- 
turition, sometimes  followed  and  relieved 
by  a  mnco- purulent  discharge  in  tlie 
urine.  In  April  18o0,  she  fulfilled  an 
engagement  made  before  the  operation, 
and  entered    the  mamed   state.      In 
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January  1S51,  the  menses  ceased,  and 
in  a  short  time  suhsequently  the  ordi- 
nary   symptoms    of   jiregnancy     com- 
menced.    These  were   of    a  mild   and 
healthy    character — indeed,  she    never 
enjoyed  existence  more  than  during  her 
period  of  gestation.     The  pain  in  the 
left  groin,  opposite  the  part  where   the 
pedicle  of  the  tumour  had  been  tied, 
the  difficult  micturition,  and  the  deposit 
in  the  urine,  entirely  ceased.     On  the 
9th  of  October,  1851,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  days  from  the  termination  of 
the  last  menstrual  period,  she  was,  after 
a  lingering  labour,  safely  delivered  of  a 
male   child,    weighing    seven    pounds. 
The   infant    was    born    in    a  state   of 
asphyxia,    with    the     umbilical     cord 
tightly  encircling  its   neck ;    but  soon 
after    the    pressure    was   removed,    it 
showed  symptoms  of  vigorous  life.   One 
fact,  connected  with  the  cicatrix  on  the 
abdomen  of  the  mother,  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice.     It  was  previously  feared  that 
the  expansive  powers  of  the  parietes  of 
the  bowels  would  be   impaired  by   so 
lai'ge    a    scar    passing    through    their 
centre :  I  was  therefore  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that,   not  only  did   the 
surrounding  skin  dilate  without  tight- 
ness or  puckering,  but  that  the  cica- 
trix itself  increased  in  length  three  inches, 
and   in  breadth   one-sixth  of  an  inch, 
dming  the  pei'iod   of  jiregnancy ;  thus 
affording  an  unusual  and  striking  in- 
stance of  the  elasticity  of  newly-formed 
integument. 

Fanny  Gould  has  now  been  confined 
nearly  seven  weeks,  and  both  the  mother 
and  child  are  doing  well  in  every  re- 
spect. The  cicatrix  has  returned  to  the 
same  dimensions  as  before  the  preg- 
nancy; being  five  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth. 
Bruton,  Nov.  26th,  1851. 


CASE  OF 
SUDDEN   DEATH   FEOM    SPONTA- 
NEOUS   EUPTUEE    OP    THE 
UTEEUS. 
Ex  F.  H.  Waeeen,  M.E.C.S. 

I  BEG  to  record  in  the  pages  of  your 
journal,  the  following  particulars  of  a 
case  deejily  interesting,  and,  happily,  of 
most  rare  occurrence. 
On  the  evening  of  October,  30th  ult.. 


shortly  after  9  o'clock,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  immediately  the  wife  of  a 
tradesman,  who  resided  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  my  house.  I  was  informed 
that  she  hR,d  been  in  perfect  health  to 
within  a  few  minutes  of  my  being  sent 
for.  That  she  had  suddenly  complained 
of  intense  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  had 
become  faint  and  sick.  I  found  her 
lying  on  her  side  in  bed,  her  knees 
drawn  up,  suffering  from  excruciating 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  with 
a  constant  disposition  to  vomit.  Her 
pulse  small  and  rapid,  and  the  surface 
of  her  body  universally  cold. 

I  ascertained  from  her  that  she  con- 
sidered herself  to  be  about  three  months 
gone  with  child,  but  there  was  no  indi- 
cation or  symptom  whatever  of  threat- 
ened abortion.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  eaten  very  heartily  of  boiled  tripe, 
a  few  hours  before,  and  although  I  had 
strong  misgivings,  I  yet  hoped  that  her 
symptoms  might  be  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  this  hard  indigestible  sub- 
stance in  the  stomach.  I  ordered  full 
doses  of  opium  lor  her,  with  warm  ex- 
ternal applications,  and  left  her. 

At  U  o'clock  P.M.,  I  again  visited  her: 
she  was  then  in  a  state  of  excessive 
prostration,  her  face  blanched,  her 
pulse  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  restless, 
yawning,  in  fact  dying,  and  evidently 
from  internal  haemorrhage.  I  found 
that  she  now  complained  of  occasional 
pain  in  the  back,  but  she  still  referred  to 
her  stomach  as  the  principal  seat  of  her 
agony.  I  requested  a  female  friend  to 
examine  her,  but  there  was  no  vaginal 
discharge  whatever.  I  continued  with 
her  until  half-past  one  o'clock,  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  she  would  ex- 
pire, but  she  survived  until  three  o'clock, 
A.M.  (31st  Oct.)  Her  death  thus  taking 
place  six  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  her  illness. 

In  consequence  of  reports  which 
arose,  an  inquest  was  deemed  nccessaiy, 
and  the  body  was  examined  by  me  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  2nd. 

The  external  appearance  denoted  a 
bloodless  condition. 

I  opened  the  abdomen  and  found  an 
immense  clot,  which  extended  entirely 
over  the  surface  of  the  viscera,  conceal- 
ing everytliing  from  view.  1  removed 
this,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
fiuid  blood,  which  nearly  filled  a  large 
wash-basin. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  lying 
on  the  viscera,  was  a  perfect  ovum,  pro- 
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truded  through  a  rout  of  tho  fundus  of 
the  uterus.  Tliis  organ  was  not  at  first 
visible,  having  contracted  firmly,  and 
being  as  it  w^re  buried  low  iu  tho 
pelvis.  I  placed  a  ligature  around  the 
vagina  at  its  upper  part,  and  tlien  re- 
moved tho  uterus  witli  its  ju'otruded 
ovum.  Through  the  membranes,  which 
were  entire,  I  could  see  a  fa;tus,  and 
judging  from  its  size,  I  believe  that  the 
poor  woman  had  advanced  four  months 
in  pregnancy.  The  uterus  itself  was 
firmly  contracted,  and  this  would  ac- 
count for  tiie  absence  of  any  sanguine- 
ous discharge  e.\ternally.  Its  substance 
was  excessively  pale  and  soft ;  indeed, 
I  could  easily  tear  it  asunder. 

From  the  direction  of  the  rent  on 
the  peritoneal  surface,  1  am  induced  to 
believe  tliat  tho  organ  was  ruptured  in 
an  antero-posterior  direction,  and  not 
transversely  (I  mean  as  regards  the 
fundus). 

On  making  most  minute  inquiry,  I 
could  not  ascertain  any  possible  cause 
of  tliis  accident.  At  the  momeut  she 
was  taken  ill,  she  was  sitting  quietly 
€ngag^d  at  needle-work,  and  had  been 
so  employed  for  more  than  an  hour  pre- 
viously, and  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  it  was  a  spon- 
taneous rupture  of  the  uterus.  Slie 
had  borne  one  child  only,  was  thirty 
jears  of  age,  and  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health. 


.Upper  Paul  Street,  Exeter, 
Dec.  4, 1851, 


apothecaries'  haxl. 

3?AMES  (£  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  aiid  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  11th  December,  1851 : — 
James  Mudge,  Bodmin — Ashby  Greenough 
Osbom,  Northampton — Henry  James Gane, 
Bath  —  J  Foster,    St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

Admitted  on  the  18th  : — Henry  John 
Harrison,  London  —  Frederick  Brooker 
Ftdcher,  Maidstone^-AIfaert  Taylor,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne — Josiah  Jlamskiil,  Leeds — 
Richard  Evans,  Devonport — Bobert  Brock- 
man  Ne^vhouse,  Dover  —  Henry  Powell 
BArmister,  London — J,  M'CaBH,  Ireland. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  2G,  1851. 


With  the  present  number  we  close  the 
forty  eighth  volume  of  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  and  from  this  date 
the  journal  will  cease  to  appear  as  an 
independent  publication.  Our  readers 
have  been  already  prepared  for  this 
change  by  an  announcement  which  has 
appeared  during  the  last  four  weeks 
in  our  advertising  columns,  to  the 
effect  that  the  respectable  publishers  of 
the  Medical  Gazette  had  parted  with 
their  interest  in  this  journal  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Medical  Times. 

The  first  number  of  the  London 
Medical  Gazette  was  published  on 
the  8th  December,  1827 :  it  has  thei-e- 
fore  had  a  career  of  twenty- four  years, 
and  we  believe  we  are  not  assuming  too 
much  in  asserting  that  no  medical 
periodical  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine, 
or  to  inspire  medical  men  with  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  each  other,  and  with  a 
charitable  regard  to  each  other's  opi- 
nions and  practice,  than  the  journal 
which  is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Jn  the  address  published  in  the  first 
nuttxber  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  the 
following"  passage  occurs: — 

"  In  the  composition  of  our  paper, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  ri:ake  our  readers 
acquainted  with  aiJ  that  is  ^^^'"S  o°' 
whether  scieutificallj  i.uterestii.'^^  °^ 
practically  useful,  in  medioi^,  surgt."^* 
and  the  collateral  sciences." 

We  may  fairly  appeal  to  the  respect- 
able class  of  subscribers  who  have  sup- 
ported this  journal  from  its  commence- 
ment, whether  we  have  not  acted  up  to 
the  principle  involved  in  this  announce- 
ment. The  improvement  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  has  been  oui-  chief 
aim  ;  and  in  this,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
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the  numerous  j^opular  and  valuable  | 
courses  of  lectures  and  papers  which 
have  at  different  periods  appeared  in 
our  pages,  we  have  certainly  succeeded. 
The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr. 
Pereira,  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette, — not  to  mention  numerous 
other  courses  of  great  value, — have 
formed  the  basis  of  publications  which 
have  deservedly  obtained  for  their  re- 
spective authors  a  worldwide  celebrity. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
any  comparison  of  this  with  other  me- 
dical journals :  let  those  who  wish  to 
seek  the  elements  requisite  for  success 
or  failure  in  EngUsh  medical  journalism 
compare  them,  and  let  each  man  form 
his  own  judgment.  We  shall  only 
remark,  without  intending  anything 
uncharitable  to  our  weekly  contempo- 
raries, or  disrespectful  to  the  large 
section  of  professional  men  who  have 
uniformly  given  to  them  their  support, 
—that  in  some  instances  success  in 
periodical  literature  may  be  purchased 
too  dearly.  It  is  a  question  of  opinion 
whether  a  medical  journal  is  working 
out  its  proper  objects  by  allowing  the 
publication  of  personal  attacks  from 
anonymous  sources,  often  based,  as 
they  are,  upon  exaggerated,  interested, 
or  iucoiTCct  statements,  and  containing 
unjust  charges  and  allegations  which 
the  writers  would  be  ashamed  to  make 
if  they  were  compelled  to  attach  their 
names  to  them.  We  admit  that  such 
articles  have  a  spirited  effect,  and  cer- 
tainly take  away  the  imputation  of 
tameness  from  any  journal  which  regu- 
larly devotes  a  portion  of  its  pages  to 
them  :  they  give  to  the  periodical  a  sale- 
able value,  and  add  to  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. Such  articles  may,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  be  approved  by  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  the  victims  of  them ; 
but  tlie  approbation, — as  indicated  by 
the  success  of  a  journal, — with  which 
this  practice  is  received  by  the  profes 
•ion,  shows,  in  the  words  of  our  address 


written  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  how 
difficult  it  IS  "  to  excite  the  attention  of 
mankind  without  gratifying  some  of  the 
worst  passions."  We  shall  look  in  vain 
for  the  success  of  such  a  style  of  weekly 
journalism  out  of  England.  Let  our 
readers  take  up  any  one  number  of 
Casper's  Wockenschrift  published  at 
Berlin,  of  the  Oesterreichiscke  Medi- 
cinische  Wochenschrift  published  at 
Vienna,  or  the  Gazette  ihedicale, 
L' Union  Medicale.  or  Gazette  des  Hopi- 
taux,  published  in  Paiis,  and  he  will 
there  find  that  these  extensively  circu- 
lated periodicals  are  entirely  filled  with 
papers  and  reports  "  scientifically  inte- 
resting or  practically  useful  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  the  collateral  sciences." 
He  will  look  in  vain  for  the  "  lion's 
mouth"  in  which  an  anonymous  accuser 
will  be  allowed  to  make,  under  editorial 
protection,  charges  against  a  brother 
practitioner  which  he  cannot  substan- 
tiate. 

We  might  say  more  on  this  subject, 
but  om-  space  warns  us  to  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  close.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  Medical  Gazette  will 
be  henceforth  incoi^porated  with  the 
Medical  Times,  and  we  are  assured  by 
the  respectable  publisher  of  that  perio- 
dical that  every  effort  will  be  made  so 
to  conduct  the  new  journal  as  to  secure 
the  approbation  aud  support  of  the 
contiibutors  to  the  Medical  Gazette. 
With  this  assurance,  and  with  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Medic.yl  Times 
to  introduce  the  principles  of  the 
Medical  G.\tett£  into  the  Medicvl 
TiJiKS  AND  Gazette,  we  recommend 
our  subscribers  and  contributors  to 
transfer  to  this  new  publication  that 
support  which  they  have  for  twenty- 
four  years  so  kindly  and  libei-ally  ex- 
tended to  ourselves. 


DH.  BENNETTS  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 
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Neuralgia  :    its  various  Forms,  Patho- 
logy, and  I  reatmeiit :  being  the  Jack- 
sonian    Prize    Essay    of   the    Royal 
College   of  Surgeons  for    iHoO,   with 
some    additions.       By    C.    Toogoou 
DowNiNCj,    M.D.,    M.R.C.S.      8vo. 
pp.  375.     London:  Churchill.    1851. 
We  have  ou  a  previous  occasion  brought 
before  our  readers  Dr.  Downing's  uic 
thod  of  treating  neuralgia  by  hot  medi- 
cated vapours.*      In    the    essay   now 
before  us  we  have  the  subject  of  Neu- 
ralgia elaborately  worked  out  in  all  its 
beainugs   of  diagnosis,  pathology,   and 
treatment,  wit! I  ample  illustrations  of  the 
author's  views  by  a  liberal  selection  of 
cases.     Among  the  points  more  espe- 
cially possessing  novelty  in  this  work, 
we  may  notice  Dr.  Downing's  opinion 
that  neuralgia  "  would  appear  to  depend 
essentially  on  a  morbid  excitability  of 
particular  nerves,  or   jiarts   of  nerves, 
leading  to  violent  and  painful  spasm  of 
their  fibres."     This  doctrine  the  author 
does  not  hold  with  implicit  faith,  but 
submits  it  to  the  judgment  of  his  pro- 
fessional   brethren.       We    invite    our 
readers  to  study  the  author's  arguments 
in  support  of  his  views  of  the  patholo- 
gical nature  of  neuralgia,  as  well  as  his 
statements  of  the  beneficial  therapeutic 
effects  of  the  aneuralgicon. 

In  this  monograph,  Dr.  Dovrninghas 
presented  an  excellent  digest  of  the 
literary  history  of  neuralgic  diseases, 
and  has  brought  extensive  personal  ex- 
perience to  the  study  of  this  important 
and  obscure  class  of  diseases,  whence  he 
has  deduced  new  and  instructive  infer- 
ences to  elucidate  their  pathology  and 
treatment. 

Remarks  on  the  Plea  of  Insanity,  and  on 

the  Management  of  Criminal  Lunatics. 

By  William  Wuod,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  7U. 

London:  Longmans.     1851. 

We  can  only  briefly  call  attention  to 

this  well-wiitten  essay  on  a  very  difficult 

and  important  question.     The  author 

denounces  the  current  medical  mania  of 

pronouncing   every   atrocious   criminal 

insane,  and  the  common  judicial  mania 

of  testing  insanity  and  responsibility 

■for  crime  merely  by  the  existence  of  a 

*  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  303. 


capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
Ho  suggests  that  a  "  St.\te  Asylum" 
should  be  founded  for  the  reception  of 
tliose  convicts  who  are  now  inappro- 
priately called  Criminal  Lunatics.  He 
proposes,  also,  that  a  power  should  exist 
to  confine  inveterate  dnmkards;  and 
we  would  add  to  this  class,  inveterate 
opium-eaters.  Reckless  expenditure  and 
waste,  with  misery,  disgrace,  and  de- 
struction of  health,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  necessary  results  of  the  abuse  of 
alcoliolic  litpiors  and  opiimi.  *  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  a 
line,  as  there  is  every  shade  in  tippling 
and  opium-eating;  but  the  safest  test 
would  be  the  degree  ot  interference  with 
the  conduct  and  ordinary  duties  of  the 
individual  jiroduced  by  a  perseverance 
in  such  pernicious  practices. 

Lectures    on    Clinical    Medicine.      By 
J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c 
No.  V.  July.   Edinburgh  :  Sutherland 
and  Knox.     London :    Simpkin  and 
Co.     1851. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  already  seen  this  part  of 
Dr.  Bennett's  lectures;    but  it  would 
nevertheless  be  a  great  omission  on  our 
part,  did  we  not  pointedly  direct  atten- 
tion to  it.     This  Part  of  the  Lectures  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  "  Microscope 
as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis."     The  mode 
of  using  the  microscope ;  the  best  and 
cheapest  instrument  for  selection  ;  the 
preparation  of  objects ;  the  arts  of  men- 
suration and  demonstration;  and,  lastly, 
the  changes  produced  by  disease  in  the 
secretions  and  structures  of  the  body,  are 
concisely  but  accurately  described  and 
illustrated    by  wood-engravings.      For 
the  price  of  two  shillings,  the  wen-king 
medical  microscopist  may  obtain  in  this 
pamphlet  a  most  useful  guide,  and  a 
safe  work  of  reference,  in   aiding  the 
diagnosis  of  disease.    Although  it  forms 
one  part  of  a  serial   publication,  we 
think  it  would  meet  with  an  extensive 
sale  if  it  were  published  in  a  separate 
form  as  a  "  Guide  to  the  Medical  Prac- 
titioner in  the  use  of  the  ^Microscope." 

An  Apology  for  the  iMicroscope :  being 
the  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course 
of  Microscopic  Ana'omy  and  Physio- 
logy, &c.  By  R.  B.  LyoxNs,  M.B., 
T.C.D.,  &c.  Pamphlet  Bvo.  pp.  45. 
Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co.     1851. 

This  lecture  contains  an  admirable  ex- 
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positioa  of  tlie  jn^eat  benefits  which 
■must  be  conferred  on  medical  science 
by  a  jiroper  application  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  author  shows  that  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  forensic 
medicine,  have  already  made  great  ad 
vances  from  the  aid  afforded  hy  this 
useful  instrument,  but  he  justly  com- 
plains that  tlie  subject  is  at  present  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  British  medi- 
cal practitioners. 


f-^ospital  anl)  Ifiifirmarn  <Repovt$. 


ST.  GEOEGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  Dr.  Baeclay,  Medical 
Registrar. 


Severe  Lesions  of  the  Brain. 
The  accompanying  cases  belong  to  a  class 
very  distinct  from  those  which  have  been 
already  detailed,  but  have  so  many  points 
of  similarity,  that  I  am  induced  to  place 
them  together.  Here  there  is  no  abscess, 
and  httle  or  no  softening  of  the  structure 
of  the  brain  itself,  found  after  death,  but 
deposits  of  lymph  and  of  pus  on  the  free 
surfaces  of  tlie  membranes.  They  are,  in 
short,  examples  of  true  meningitis,  and 
that,  to  all  appearance,  of  a  very  severe 
kind. 

As  to  their  histories,  it  would  appear  that 
the  inflammatory  action  had  been  developed 
first  of  all  external  to  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  at  the  entrances  of  two  great  por- 
tals of  the  brain — the  ear  and  the  eye  :  in 
the  one,  the  external  car  and  adjacent 
parts ;  in  the  other,  the  deep  muscles  of 
the  orbit  were  infiltrated  with  pus.  In  the 
first  case  the  order  of  events  seems  to  have 
been  —  inflammation  communicated  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  ear  ;  then  depo- 
sitionof  pus  under  the  dura  mater ;  and, 
finally,  its  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the 
pia  mater.  In  the  second,  the  history  is 
scarcely  di.^tinct  enough  to  permit  us  to  say 
so  positively  what  had  been  its  course ;  but 
the  relative  condition  of  the  parts  seems  to 
indicate  that  unhealthy  inflammation  had 
first  occurred  among  the  muscles  and  adi- 
pose tissue  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and 
secondarily  upon  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  especially  the  arachnoid.  The  ac- 
count given  of  sore-throat,  -which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  quinsy, 
must  have  been  fallacious,  as  the  parts  in 
that  neighbourhood  were  all  healtliy. 

The  symptoms  in  the  last  case  were  such 
ae,  taken  with  the  history  given,  could  not 


lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis  during  the  few 
hours  that  he  was  mider  observation,  and 
he  had  been  so  utterly  neglected,  that  the 
time  for  observation  was  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  case  was  even  inquired  into.  In 
the  first  case  the  relation  of  the  symptoms 
to  otitis  had  been  early  observed,  and  a 
correct  conclusion  had  been  so  far  an-ived 
at,  that  the  treatment  had  been  adopted  on 
the  belief  that  inflammation  within  the 
cranium  had  followed  upon  that  of  the 
tympanic  cavity.  But  the  history  of  both 
is  of  no  small  importance,  as  indicating 
that  violent  delirium,  convulsions,  and 
coma,  are  not  the  necessary  sequela;,  and, 
]3erhaps,  are  not  the  sequelse  at  all  of  severe 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  Tliere  was,  indeed,  no  more  than 
ordinarily  attends  the  fatal  termination  of 
most  febrile  disorders  accorapamcd  by  deli- 
rium. Perhaps  no  class  of  cases  indicates 
more  clearly  the  importance  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  context  of  tlie  symptoms, 
or  the  correlative  circumstances  in  fonning 
a  diagnosis  ;  and  that  practitioner  will  be 
more  often  wrong  tlian  right,  who,  following 
books  instead  of  cases,  takes  the  condition 
of  the  nei-vous  or  mental  states  as  his  chief 
indication  in  pronouncing  on  the  disease 
under  which  his  patient  is  labouring. 

Margaret  H.,  set.  22,  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  on  14th  July,  1848.      She 
had  been  under  treatment  for  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  her  admission  ;  her  general  health 
had  been  good,  but  she  had  occasionally 
suffered  from  ear-ache,  accompanied  by  dis- 
charge from  the  ear,  since  childhood.     She 
was  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  left  ear 
on  the  5th,  with  but  httle  fever,  and  a  thin 
wateiy  discharge.     This  was  suppressed  j 
the  pain  was  occasionally  very  intense ;  the 
pidse  rose  to   120 ;    the  tongue   became 
fuiTcd  and  dry,  and  she  had  distinct  rigors ; 
the  stomach  was  very  irritable,  and  there 
was  occasional  vomiting.     The  treatment 
had  consisted  in  giving  calomel  in  large 
doses  at  first,  followed  up  for  two  or  three 
aays  by  small  doses,  with  opium,  in  the 
application  of  leeches,  and  giving  sahnes. 
The  symptoms  had  ajipeared  to  be  very 
much  reheved,  and  her  general  state  was 
much   improved,    when,   two    days   before 
admission,  purulent  discharge  had  appeared 
from  the  left  ear,  and  it  liad  become  per- 
fectly deaf.     Subsequently  her  conscious- 
ness had  been  obscured,  and  she  hud  been 
delirious  during  the  past  night,  and  liad 
vomited   frequently.      On   admission,  slie 
coidd  give  no  distinct  account  of  herself, 
was  confused  in  lier  answers,  and  lay  in  a 
semi-comatose  state,  from  which,  liowever, 
she  was   pretty  easily  roused.      The   dis- 
charge from  the   ear  continued,  and   the 
neck  m  its  neighbourhood  was  hot  and  very 
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painful,  and  somewhat  tumid ;  the  face 
•was  Hushed ;  skin  hot  and  pungent ;  pulse 
108,  of  good  strength,  and  rather  jerking  ; 
tongue  dry  and  furred ;  pupils  contracted  ; 
the  bowels  were  said  to  bo  relaxed.  Tlie 
mercurial  treatment  was  resumed,  as  tiie 
gums  were  not  atTected,  giving  repeated 
small  doses  of  grey  powder  and  Dover's 
powder,  and  a  sahnc  draught,  with  ten 
grains  of  nitiv,  every  four  hours. 

She  continued  in  exactly  the  same  state 
for  two  days,  without  increase  of  delirium, 
or  the  appearance  of  any  more  urgent 
symptoms  ;  but,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  she  became  comatose,  and  died  on 
the  following  morning. 

Post-mortem  examination  28  hotvs  after 
death. 

Body  well-formed,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Cranium.  —  The  skull-cap  was  rather 
fimdy  adherent  to  tlie  dura  mater.  Tlie 
cavity-  of  the  arachnoid  contained  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  serum ;  there  was  but 
little  in  the  subarachnoidean  tissue,  and 
some  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  On 
removing  the  brain  from  the  cranial  cavity, 
there  was  observed  on  the  left  side  a 
yellow  spot  about  three  Hues  in  diameter, 
which  was  situated  exactly  over  the  pro- 
mineuce  of  the  superior  vertical  semicir- 
cular canal,  caused  by  the  deposit  of 
pundcnt  matter  beneath  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dura  mater.  The  dura  mater 
lining  the  posterior  siu-face  of  the  petrovis 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  towards  the 
base  of  that  process  was  similarly  infil- 
trated ^nth  lymph  and  purulent  matter ; 
being  at  one  point  separated  from  the  bone 
by  this  deposit,  and  adhering  internally  to 
the  cerebellum  towards  the  anterior  part  of 
its  circumference.  On  examining  this 
portion  of  the  cerebellum,  it  appeared  at 
first  sight  as  if  there  were  an  abscess  in  its 
substance ;  but  closer  inspection  proved 
that  this  appearance  was  produced  by  a 
fiirrow  between  two  of  the  lobules  on  the 
under  surfiice  having  been  infiltrated  with 
lymph  and  pm-ulent  matter.  The  seat  of 
this  matter  appeared  to  be  in  the  pia 
mater,  as  the  layer  which  contained  it 
could  be  separated  from  the  side  of  tlie 
lobule  bounding  the  fissure  without  mate- 
rially injuring  it ;  some  of  the  laminae, 
however,  in  contact  with  the  deposit  were 
partially  softened  and  destroyed.  Two 
spots  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  corresponding  to  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  dura  mater,  were 
discolom*ed  and  somewhat  softened.  The 
rest  of  the  brain  was  healthy.  The  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  and  the  mastoid  cells, 
were  filled  with  a  yellowish  concrete  sub- 
stance which  did  not  appear  to  be  scrofu- 


lous :  there  was  unusual  vascularity  of  the 
mastoid  portion  of  tlie  temporal  bono  ;  but 
nowiiere  was  tliere  any  appearance  of  caries, 
softening,  or  necrosis.  T!ie  ossieula  were 
liealtiiy,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  tympa- 
num. Externally,  below  the  mastoid 
process,  and  under  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  the  cellular  tissue  was  infiltrated 
with  unhealthy  purulent  matter.  The 
meatus  auditorius  extemus  appeared  to 
be  healthy. 

The  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
were  not  examined. 

Eichard  H.,  set.  39,  admitted  into  St, 
George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Page,  on  the  10th  July,  1848.  When 
brought  to  the  hospital,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  been  taken  ill  about  eleven 
days  before  admission,  with  inflamed  soro- 
throat,  which  had  soon  burst,  giving  vent 
to  a  large  quantity  of  matter.  His  eyes 
liad  become  painful  during  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  and  had  been  gradually  worse 
up  to  the  time  of  his  admission,  when  they 
were  entirely  closed  :  he  had  been  for  some 
days  entirely  without  food,  from  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  experienced  in  swallowing ; 
but  it  was  also  evident  that  he  had  been 
completely  neglected.  He  was  unable  to 
answer  questions,  or  give  any  accoimt  of 
his  fecUngs  ;  he  could  not  even  be  made  to 
put  out  his  tongue;  and,  although  not 
noisy  or  talkative,  he  was  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
His  face  presented  a  most  pecuhar  appear- 
ance, from  the  cu'cumstance  that  both  eye- 
lids were  very  much  swollen,  closed,  and 
red,  while  the  rest  of  the  face  was  pale  and 
cachectic.  The  swelling  seemed  to  be  in 
great  measure  due  to  adema,  because,  on 
elevating  the  hd,  veiy  little  inflammation 
of  the  coujunctivaj  was  seen  existing 
imderneath ;  the  redness  was  too  local  and 
defined  to  be  produced  by  erysipelas,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  due  to  deep-seated 
inflammation. 

He  passed  a  very  restless  night,  talked  a 
good  deal,  and  was  constantly  delii-ious ; 
his  speech  was  tliick  and  indistinct,  like 
that  of  a  person  labouring  under  sore- 
tlu'oat,  and  a  brownish-colom-ed  froth 
escaped  from  his  mouth,  exhaling  a  most 
offensive  but  not  at  all  a  gangrenous  odour. 
The  nurse  reported  that  he  had  gi'cat  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  The  pulse  was  fre- 
quent and  veiy  feeble,  and  the  skin  inchned 
to  be  cold ;  the  bowels  had  not  acted  since 
liis  admission.  He  could  not  be  made  to 
put  out  his  tongue  or  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Bark,  ammonia,  and  wine,  were  admi- 
nistered without  apparent  benefit ;  and 
next  day,  as  he  was  evidently  worse,  and 
the  diffioxilty  of  swallowing  altogether  pre- 
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Tented  any  nourishment  being  taken,  wine 
and  arrowroot  were  admi  istered  byway 
of  enema.  He  had,  however,  no  interval 
of  consciousness,  and  died  the  same  even- 
ing. 


Post-mortem  examination  fifteen  hours 

after  death. 
Body  rather  emaciated. 
Cranium. — Nothing  remarkable  was  ob- 
served about  the  membranes  on  the  convex 
sm-face.  When  the  brain  was  removed 
from  the  cranial  cavity,  it  was  observed 
that  on  each  side  a  whitish  yellow  part 
extended  upwards  some  way  along  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius,  meeting  at  the  anterior 
part  of  tlie  great  median  excavation  of  the 
base ;  a  similar  matter  was  obsei-ved  on 
eacli  side  of  the  pons  varolii  where  the 
cms  cerebelli  is  entering  the  semi-lunar 
fissure.  This  deposit,  which  was  ascertained 
by  the  microscope  to  be  of  a  pundent  na- 
tm'e,  formed  a  layer  investing  eacli  of  the 
middle  cerebral  arteries,  which  were  filled 
to  the  same  extent  by  dark  brown  grumous 
fluid,  or  altered  blood  ;  further  on,  their 
contents  beuig  almost  natural,  a  small 
quantity  only  of  granular  matter  and  pecu- 
liar cells  being  mingled  with  multitudes  of 
healthy  blood-dises.  The  parietal  layer  of 
arachnoid  membrane  covermg  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  anterior  fossae  of  the  base 
of  the  cranimn,  and  nearly  all  the  middle 
fossse  on  each  side,  was  lined  by  a  tliin 
false  membrane,  in  which  were  numerous 
small  spots  of  extravasated  blood.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  was  no  deposit  of 
lymph  or  pus  in  the  anterior  sub-arach- 
noid space,  wliere  it  is  so  commonly  foiuid. 
Nothing  morbid  was  foimd  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  itself.  On  cutting  into 
the  cavernous  sintis  on  each  side,  there 
were  observed  evident  traces  of  diffuse  sup- 
puration, and  on  opening  the  orbits  the 
same  was  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
inter-muscular  adipose  and  areolar  tissue, 
and  tlie  same  grumous  dark  fluid  extended 
from  the  vessels  of  these  cavities  as  did 
from  the  cerebral  arteries. 

The  larynx,  pharj/nx,  and  tonsils,  were 
found  in  their  natural  state  ;  the  tongue 
was  densely  furred,  and  the  left  sviblingual 
gland  indurated  :  a  small  collection  of  pus 
was  discovered  just  below  tho  sympliysis  of 
the jaw. 

The  organs  in  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  were  healthy  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  the  capcules  of  whicli 
were  morbidly  adlierent,  and  several  cysts 
were  contained  in  their  anterior  ;  tliey  ap- 
pear to  have  undergone  subacute  inflam- 
Biatiou. 


CTorrcgponiifnce. 


THE  QUEELES  OP  THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  ON  SMALL-POX  AND  VACCINA- 
TION. 

Sir,— The  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which  I  am  about  to  address  you,  and  the 
interest  which  it  excites  at  the  present 
moment,  render  it  imneeessary  that  I 
should  offer  any  apology  for  trespassing 
upon  your  valuable  time  and  space. 

Wliat  is  the  extent  of  the  protection 
which  vaccination  is  capable  <jf  affording 
agamst  small-pox  ?  What  are  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  observed  to  render 
the  operation  as  effectual  as  possible  ? 
What  are  the  tests  which  should  satisfy  us 
that  it  has  been  properly  performed  ?  How 
much  of  the  present  mortality  from  small- 
pox is  due  to  the  imperfect  performance 
of  vaccination — how  much  to  tlie  neglect 
of  it — how  much,  or  is  any,  to  be  accounted, 
for  by  its  protective  power  being  of  hmited 
duration,  or  by  the  lymph  employed  having . 
been  deteriorated  in  passing  throuijh  a  sue* 
cession  of  human  beings  ?  These  are  a  few, 
and  a  few  only,  of  the  questions  which  for 
sometime  past  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Commit- 
tee of  the  Epidemiological  Society. 

To  arrive  at  any  definite  and  satisfactory- 
conclusions,  it  was  foxmd  necessary  not 
only  to  re-examine  existing  documents,  but 
to  obtain  facts  from  the  experience  of  men 
engaged  in  practice  throughout  the  king- 
dom :  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  com- 
mittee w  as  to  draw  up  a  set  of  queries  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  desii-ed  in- 
formation. It  was  obviously  most  desira- 
ble that  these  queries  should  be  addressed 
to  every  medical  practitioner,  and  this 
would  have  been  done  had  the  funds  of  tlie 
society  permitted.  But  the  postage  alone 
of  12,000  copies  (a  number,  as  I  believe, 
considerably  short  of  what  woidd  have 
been  required),  allowing  to  each  paper  of 
queries  a  second  penny  stamp  to  frank  the 
return,  would  have  amounted  to  £10Q, 
and  would  thus  have  absorbed  a  mncli 
larger  ]iroportion  of  the  income  of  the 
society  than  coidd  be  spared  for  a  single 
object ;  and  the  attempt  was  on  tliis  ac- 
count obviously  impossible. 

The  committee  were  therefore  obliged 
to  hmit  their  applications  to  members  of 
the  jirofession  who  were  known  to  thom, 
and  to  the  council,  as  likely  to  afford  the 
information  desired,  to  hospitals  and 
jiublic  dispensaries,  and  to  union  medical 
officers  as  a  class  of  men  liaving  probably 
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the  largest  experience  of  the  subjects  of  en- 
quiry. 

The  distribution  to  union  medical  o(R- 
oe\<%  which  hnd  been  suspoiulcd  for  a  long 
tinio  for  want  of  funds,  is  now  going  on, 
ami  will  soon,  it  is  trusted,  be  completed. 
AJotgcther  the  ninnbcr  of  papers  sent  out 
up  to  the  present  time  anioimts  to  above 
1000,  and  to  these  between  250  ami  300 
answci's  have  been  received ;  eueri  the 
penni/  stamp  affixed  to  each  paper  has 
JvHed  to  bring  back  the  remaining  7(10  and 
upwards.  We  have  thus  700  who  have 
been  applied  to  and  not  answered  ;  and  at 
least  10,l>00  more,  to  whom,  not  from  per- 
sonal disrespect,  but  simply  from  want  of 
means-,  no  apphcation  whatever  has  been 
mode. 

I'ei  there  is  not  one  medical  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give 
information  tvorth  possessing  on  some  one 
or  other  of  the  points  involved  in  this  in- 
qteiry ;  and  if  the  paper  of  queries  be  well 
examined,  each  would  find  two  or  three  of 
tliem,  at  all  events,  to  wliich  he  would  be 
able  to  give  an  answer.  The  eighteenth 
question,  for  example,  is  one  to  wliicli  every 
one  coidd  reply,  and  if  to  this  alone  we 
had  two,  three,  or  five  thousand  answers, 
we  should  have  acquired  information, 
valuable  by  its  extent,  and  by  its  being  of 
that  definite  kind  which  we  so  much  want. 
And  I  may  fiu-tlier  remark,  that  the  im- 
portant bearing  of  many  of  the  facts  com- 
municated in  the  returns  we  have  received 
has  proved  to  us  how  much  may  be  ehcited 
by  such  inquiries  as  we  have  instituted,  and 
has  made  us  more  and  more  m-gent  for 
additional  replies,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  fix  oiu'  conclusions  on  the  widest  possi- 
ble basis. 

But  how  are  these  replies  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  We  have  oui'selves  no  fiu'thev 
fhnds  to  devote  to  this  object,  and  without 
assistance,  ab  extra,  it  cannot  be  done. 
But  with  such  help,  and  in  the  way  I  am 
about  to  point  out,  I  believe  it  may  be 
accomplished. 

T^'e  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  whole  profession  for  their  assistance  to 
enable  us  to  complete  labours  undertaken 
»©lely  in  the  cause  of  truth,  which  task  our 
etnergies,  absorb  our  thoughts,  and  trespass 
ttpon  our  means,  but  through  the  instru- 
flientality  of  which  we  trust  to  arrive  ulti- 
aastely  at  conclusions  based  on  irrefragable 
fepts,  which  shall  determine  many  ques- 
tions now  disputed.  Foremost  among 
tlicse  IS  that  all-important  one,  upon  which 
We  have  been  lately  informed  (on  wliat  is 
generally  considered  high  authority)  that 
tile  majority  of  the  profession  in  all  lati- 
tudes and  hemispheres  are  in  doubt,  but  on 
which  theu"  doubts  cannot  be  too  soon  set 
aO  rest, — are  the  advantages,  present  and 


prospective,  to  be  found  on  the   side  of 
vaanolous  inoculalion  or  of  vaccination.. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Euw-uui  C.  Seaton,  ■M.D. 
Hon.  Sec.    to  the  Sninll-pox  and  Vaccination 
ConiinittPe  of  Mie  Epidemiolojjical  Society. 
77,  Sloane  Street,  Dec.  17,  1851. 


^^iMaccfUhitjd  of  Societies^ 

ACADEMY"  OF  MEDICINE,  PARia. 
Dec.  0,  1851. 


Abortion   successfully    induced    the  iiifd 
time  in  a  case  of  deformed  pelvis. 

jVL  Lenoib  related  the  following  ease : — 
A  woman  thirty-five  years  of  age,  short  in 
stature   (1  metre  2  centim.  =  3-343  Eng. 
feet),  her  figure  much  distorted  to  the  right 
and  posterioi'ly,  her  lower  extremities  much 
deformed.     In  1846,  being  then  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  abortion  was  induced  at 
the  period  of  tlu-ee  months  and  a  half,  by 
means  of  a  sponge  introduced  into  the  os 
uteri,  and  the  administration  of  ergot  of 
rye.     On  a  second  occasion  abortion  had 
also  been  produced  at  the  fourth   month. 
On  admission,  in  the  present  instance,  preg- 
nancy was  evident.     The  os  uteri  was  soft, 
]iartly  open,  and  situated  high  in  the  pelvis. 
The  body  of  the  uterus  coiild  be  felt  at  the 
umbilicus.     The  pelvis   offered    the  usual 
characters  of  rachitic  deformity  ;  its  sacro- 
pubic  diameter  measured  fifty  millimetrea 
(about  two  inches) ;   its  cocci-pubic  mea- 
surement was  eighty  millimetres   (slightly 
over  tlu'ee  inches)  ;    the  diameter   of  the 
right    concavity   of  the   pelvis   was    sixty 
millimetres  (between  two  and  tlu-ee  inches). 
It  was  certaui,  from  these  meaeuremente, 
that  delivery  could  not  take  place  m  the 
natural  waj.     The  choice  was  therefore  to 
be  made  between  the  Csesarcan  operation 
delayed  to  the  end  of  gestation,  or  abortion 
to  be  excited  as  quickly  as  possible. 

M.  Lenou"  decided  ujion  that  com'se 
which  had  ah'ea^ly  succeeded  so  well  in  the 
same  case.  A  portion  of  sponge  was  in- 
troduced into  the  os  uteri,  and  on  the  fdi- 
lowing  day  was  replaced  by  a  larger  piece. 
Labour  commenced  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  and  was  completed  in  the  evening 
by  the  expvUsion  of  a  icetus  about  eight 
inches  m  length. 

Spontaneous   development  of  gaseous  fluid 
in  the  blood. 
M.  Dueahd-Fabdel  related  the  case  of 
a  lady  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  who  had 
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suffered  for  some  time  with  cephalic  and 
thoracic  symptoms  of  no  great  severity, 
and  who,  whilst  at  Vichy,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters  of  that  place,  died  suddenly 
with  oppression  in  the  breathing  on  coming 
out  of  the  bath.  Venesection  was  instantly 
practised ;  the  blood  which  flowed  was  of 
a  violet  colour  and  frothy ;  at  one  time  it 
flowed  in  a  jet  for  about  five  seconds,  and 
then  subsided  on  the  escape  of  a  bubble  of 
gas,  which  liad  distended  the  vein  pressed 
by  the  hand  from  beliind.  A  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  twenty-two  hours 
after  death.  The  blood  was  found  in  a 
frothy  state  throughout  the  body.  The 
left  cavity  of  tlie  heart  was  emptied  of 
blood;  this  cavity  was  hypertrophied. 
There  was  slight  valvular  disease. 

A  discussion  iipon  this  case  followed ; 
the  eifects  of  air  in  the  vascular  system 
were  dwelt  upon  by  several  speakers,  but 
without  adding  particularly  to  our  present 
information  on  that  subject. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY   OP    LONDON. 

De.  Muephy  in  the  Chaie. 

Nov.  29, 1851. 

Me.   B.   W.  Eichaedsson,  reported  the 

particulars  of  a  case  of 

Lateral  depression   of   the    left   thoracic 

wall,  with  displacement  and  disease   of 

the  heart — Death. 

The  patient  in  whom  this  occurred  was 
an  immarried  lady,  45  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Eichardson  was  called  to  see  her  on  the 
moniing  of  Sept.  2nd,  1850,  but  on  making 
the  visit  I  found  that  she  had  been  up  to 
that  time  under  the  care  of  anotlier  medi- 
cal gentleman,  who  hved  at  some  distance. 
Upon  learning  this  he  declined  inter- 
ference, and  did  not  therefore  get  an 
opportunity  for  examining  the  patient  care- 
fully ;  but  a  hasty  glance  supphed  him  with 
the  following  symptoms  : — 

The  face  was  expressive  of  great  anxiety, 
and  liad  a  dark  appearance;  the  lips  were 
swollen  and  blue,  the  breathing  short  and 
laborious  ;  there  was  great  restlessness,  but 
the  intellect  was  clear ;  the  feet  were  cold 
and  cedematous  ;  the  pulse  irregular  and  at 
times  quite  imperceptible  ;  and  tlie  beats 
of  the  heart,  though  feeble,  u-regular,  and 
otherwise  abnormal,  could  be  heard  over 
a  very  large  extent  of  surface.  Death  took 
place  about  24  hours  after  the  visit,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
patient  belonged,  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  allowed.  The  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased also  supplied  some  further  particu- 
lars couceruing  her.     She  had  from  child- 


hood been  known  to  have  some  deformity 
of  the  chest,  which  made  her  bend  to  the 
left  side,  and  prevented  her  from  taking 
very  active  exercise ;  nevertheless,  she  was 
rarely  out  of  health.  The  symptoms  wliich 
preceded  her  death  had  only  appeared  a 
few  weeks  previously,  and  commenced  with 
swelling  of  the  feet,  and  the  others  before 
named. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  body 
was  remarkable.  The  chest  was  pointed, 
and  the  abdomen  was  exceedingly  pro- 
minent and  distended,  leading  to  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  fluid  iu  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  not  distorted,  nor  was  the  superior 
part  of  the  left  side  ;  but  lower  on  the  left 
side,  and  covering  a  space  which  included 
the  5tli,  6th,  and  7th  ribs,  a  little  anterior 
to  their  angles,  there  was  a  large  oval  de- 
pression, cup-shaped  and  deep,  gradually 
shallowing  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
circumference  of  the  chest  over  the  centre 
of  this  depression  measured  25  inches. 
Upon  opening  the  thorax,  and  cutting 
through  the  pericardium,  the  heart  pre- 
sented a  very  curious  appearance.  It  was 
much  elongated,  and  its  position  was 
changed  ;  the  base  was  pushed  up  into  the 
left  infraclavicular  space,  and  the  apex 
pointed  directly  towards  the  right 
shoulder ;  it  thus  lay  horizontally  across 
the  chest.  The  organ  was  also  enlarged, 
flattened,  and  flabby,  and  on  cutting  into 
it  the  muscular  substance  was  found 
softened.  It  was  quite  empty,  as  its  val- 
vular apparatus  presented  nothing  remark- 
able, but  the  various  openings  were  greatly 
dilated. 

On  examining  into  the  cause  of  the 
heart's  displacements,  it  was  found  to  arise 
from  the  depression  of  the  ribs  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  ribs  were  bent  inwards  so  as  to 
form  a  round  projection,  which  pressed 
against  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  tilted  its 
apex  upwards  and  laterally,  and  raised  the- 
base.  The  edges  of  these  ribs,  at  the  mosfc 
projecting  part,  were  in  close  connection,, 
bound  together  as  it  were,  the  upper  one 
overlapping  the  others.  On  removing 
the  heart,  the  hmgs  were  found  to 
be  quite  natural  and  full  of  air,  so  that 
they  filled  out  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
buoyed  up  the  heart ;  cutting  the  hmgs 
away,  the  smaUness  of  the  thorax  was 
plainly  seen ;  the  spme  did  not  appear  to> 
be  cuiTcd  laterally,  but  it  evidently  was 
alinormally  prominent,  and  on  replacing 
the  sternum  and  measuring  from  its  lower 
lip  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  distance 
proved  to  be  four  inches.  The  distension 
in  the  iibdomcn  was  caused  by  gas,  of 
which  a  considerable  quantity  escaped; 
the  spleen  was  congested,  but  all  the  other 
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abdominal  organs  were  quite  natural.  Tbo 
brain  was  not  examined. 

Tiie  points  of  interest  in  the  case,  were : 
— Ist.  The  mode  el'  death.  This  must 
have  been  uiduced  purely  by  mechanical 
eaufies.  The  heart,  displaced  and  deprived 
of  proper  room  for  its  motion,  was  ever 
contesting  with  the  action  of  tlie  lungs, 
especially  during  each  inspiratory  act.  The 
organs  played  on  together  for  a  hmg  time, 
but  at  last,  tlie  heart  becoming  dilated  and 
softened,  lost  its  resisting  power,  and 
finally,  during  one  of  the  convulsive  gasps 
for  breath  consequent  upon  the  thoracic 
oppression,  it  became  comph-tcly  over- 
powered by  the  expansive  force  of  the  lungs, 
was  flattened  against  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  chest,  as  found  after  death,  and  thus, 
with  each  of  its  sides  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving and  expelling  blood,  its  play  ceased, 
and  death  by  syncopal  asphyxia  closed  the 
scene. 

A  second  point  of  great  importance  was 
the  long  time  during  which  thj^  antagonism 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  must  have  been 
going  on,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
This,  indeed,  formed  the  marked  peculiarity 
of  the  case.  Many  authors  have  alluded 
to  various  forms  of  lateral  thoracic  depres- 
sion, and  Dupuytren  in  fact  had  related  a 
nearly  similar  instance  as  regards  de- 
formity, but  in  all  these  cases  the  danger- 
ous symptoms  were  manifest  in  the  iirst 
periods  of  life.  The  case,  therefore,  is 
valuable  as  regards  prognosis,  by  showing 
that  life  may  sometimes  be  prolonged  and 
enjoyed  with  great  chest  deformity.  The 
diagnosis  of  this  form  of  heart  disorder 
could  only  be  difficult  in  cases  where  ocular 
inspection  of  the  chest  was  forbidden. 

With  reference  to  treatment,  no  sug- 
gestion offers  itself.  For  cases  such  as  the 
one  related,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  treatment. 
The  time  of  hfe  has  passed  in  which  to  em- 
ploy Dupuytren's  ingenious  plan  of  ante- 
rior compression,  the  cause  has  become 
fixed ;  sooner  or  later  one  or  other  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  must  succumb,  and  there- 
with life. 

Dr.  Snow  Bece  on 
Enlargements  of  the   Uterus  wJiich  remain 
after  parturition  or  abortion. 

The  object  of  the  author  was  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  nature 
of  the  enlargements,  and  to  suggest  a 
means  for  insuring  complete  contraction 
after  expulsion  of  the  ovum. 

The  symptoms  were  stated  to  be  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  languor,  debihly,  dis- 
turbed rest ;  the  preceding  labours  having 
been  tedious  and  difficult,  the  lochia  at- 
tendant more  profuse  than  natural,  and 
longer  tinged  with  blood,  followed  by 
occasional  escape  of  small    coagula  after 


iliac  pain,  the  abdomen  remaining  larger 
than  it  would  normally  bo  :  wciglit  and 
dragging  pains  in  the  sacrum  occiu-red  on 
the  patient  attempting  to  stand. 

Examination  showed  the  uterus  to  bo 
enlarged,  the  orifice  open  so  as  to  admit 
the  index  finger  into  the  cervical  canal, 
strongly  marked  rugro,  walls  soft  and 
clastic,  no  tenderness  on  increased  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries. 

In  a  uterus  taken  from  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  enlargement  of  it,  who  had  died 
of  typhus  fever,  the  following  condition 
was  foiuul : — Tiio  thickness  of  the  walls 
amounted  to  f^ths  of  an  inch,  the  vessels 
of  the  organ  were  vei*y  full  of  blood,  the 
muscular  tissue  was  developed  to  a  me- 
dium between  the  unimpregnatcd  and 
gravid  state  :  no  morbid  products  could  be 
discovered. 

With  tlie  idea  that  the  enlarged  condi- 
tion was  caused  by  deficient  contraction 
after  labour,  the  administration  of  opiates 
after  the  cxpidsion  of  the  placenta  was 
stated  by  Dr.  Beck  to  be  improper,  and  he, 
on  the  contrary,  admmisted  a  combination 
of  ergot  of  i^e,  henbane,  and  borax,  which, 
although  the  severity  of  the  after  pains 
was  increased  thereby,  insured  complete  and 
jjermanent  diminution  of  the  uterine  walls: 
another  advantage  was,  that  the  lochia 
quickly  disappeared,  A  case  was  appended 
illustrative  of  the  treatment  recommended. 


On  Rupture  of  the  Perineum  and  its  Treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Beown  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  After  some  general  observations, 
and  a  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  peri- 
neum, he  proceeded  to  class  the  accidents 
to  the  perineum,  from  giving  way  of  its 
tissues,  under  four  distinct  varieties. 
The  first  and  second  being  but  different 
degrees  of  ruptiu-e,  without  laceration  of 
the  muscles ;  tlie  third  consisting  in  nip- 
ture  between  the  sphincter  vagina  and  the 
sphincter  ani,  a  fissure  being  thereby  formed 
tlirough  wliicli  the  author  stated  the  child 
might,  if  small,  pass.  In  the  fourth,  the 
muscles  just  named,  together  with  the 
recto-vaginal  septum,  was  torn,  and  thus 
the  bowel  and  a  vaginal  tube  were  laid 
mto  one.  In  the  first  tlu-ee  varieties, 
drawing  off  the  water  frequently  by  the 
catheter,  close  apposition  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  application  of  a  sutiu'e  or  two, 
generally  sufficed  to  cause  union  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention. 
The  last  and  severest  requires  a  more  com- 
plicated surgical  procedure,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  details  of  a  case  appended. 

The  causes  of  the  laceration  are  said  by 
Mr.  Brown  to  be  three. 

1.  Sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
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uterus,  taking  place  whilst  the  os  externum 
is  still  undilated. 

2.  An  imiisually  weak  and  yielding  con- 
struction of  the  tissues  composing  the 
perineum. 

3.  Improper  and  injudicious  employ- 
ment of  instruments. 

The  results  of  rupture  of  the  fourth 
rariety  Mr.  Brown  stated  to  be  loss  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  retentive  power 
of  the  rectum  over  its  contents ;  depriva- 
tton  of  the  natural  support  oifered  to  the 
pelvic  viscera  by  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
causing  great  dragging  pain  from  the  hips, 
and  sensation  of  hohowness  ;  prolapsus  of 
the  uterus  and  bladder,  the  patient  being 
unable  to  stand,  or  use  exertion  of  any 
kind. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  cure  are, 
the  mobile  natm-e  of  the  structures ;  the 
necessity  for  functional  action  ;  the  length 
of  time  that  perfect  quiet  has  to  be  main- 
tained ;  the  retraction  of  parts  —  that 
usually  which  has  taken  place  before  the 
operation  has  been  attempted ;  tlie  habihty 
of  irritation  of  internal  organs  ;  inflamma- 
tion and  sloughing ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
regvdating  the  action  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum. 

The  two  following  cases  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  treatment : — 

Case  I. — A  lady,  set.  37,  mother  of  seven 
children,  suffered  at  the  birth  of  her  first 
child  rapture  of  the  perineum,  after  a  la- 
bom-  of  nineteen  hours.  On  her  coming 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brown,  there  existed 
a  rent,  which  extended  into  the  rectum,  a 
portion  of  the  anterior  waU  of  which  organ 
was  lost,  probably  by  sloughing  :  there  was 
a  small  polypus  viteri,  and  prolapsus  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel.  The 
patient  had  very  Httle  control  over  the 
lower  gut,  and  any  exertion  caused  descent 
of  the  uterus  to  the  os  externum,  which 
circmnstance  had  on  one  occasion  given 
rise  to  very  considerable  inflammation. 

The  protruded  membrane  and  polypus 
were  removed,  and  two  months  after  the 
patient  submitted  to  the  operation  for  the 
laceration. 

On  the  15th  August,  1851,  she  was 
placed  vmder  the  influence  of  chloroform 
by  Dr.  Snow,  at  3  p.m.  ;  and,  having  been 
■gut  in  a  suitable  position  (as  for  Hthotomy), 
tiie  cicatrices  on  eacli  side  were  pared  off, 
together  with  the  mucous  membrane,  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  backwards  into  the 
vagina,  and  to  about  ten  inches  in  length 
from  the  rectum  to  the  vagina,  within  the 
labia.  The  edges  of  tlie  bowel  which  were 
drawn  back  by  the  absence  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  sphincter  were  also  cut  away. 

The  whole  were  brought  together  by  a 
triple  suture ;  two  double  sutures  were 
gassed  deeply  through    both    labia,   and 


fastened  over  quills  externally ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  margins  of  the  labia  were  stitched 
with,  five  sutures.  The  operation  occnpied 
an  hour.  Two  gi-ains  of  opium  were 
given,  followed  by  one  grain  more  at  7  p.m. 

September  19th,  the  catamenia  appeared 
subsiding  on  the  24th.. 

On  the  20th  it  was  thought  advisable  tb 
divide  the  sphincter  ani  on  one  side  of  the 
coccyx,  a  proceeding  wliich  lessened  the 
tension,  and  allowed  a  better  apposition,  of 
parts. 

By  November  the-  1st  the  patient  had 
quitfe  recovered. 

Between  the  last  two  dates,  fVom  the 
minute  details  given  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  it  appeared  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  it  was  requisite  to  refresh  and 
resuture  the  edges  slightly,  proceedings 
which  answered  the  expectation  of  the 
operator  most  completely. 

G-reat  stress  was  laid  upon  the  import- 
ance of  repeated  catheterization,  and  ei- 
ceeding  precaution  against  dribbling  'of 
urine  into  the  granulating  parts,  together 
with  the  continued  constipation  of  \he 
bowels  by  repeated  dosss-of  opium. 

Case  II. — A.  J".,  set.  id,  patient  in  the 
Victoria  ward  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  with 
rupture  of  the  perinemn  of  two  years'  stand- 
ing. The  accident  oecmrred  from  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  child,  togetlier 
with  the  vectis  which  had  been  introduced 
to  aid  its  dehvery.  Although  the  sphincter 
ani  was  torn  through,,  a  mucous  band  re- 
mained, which  sepamted  the  rectum  from 
the  vagina :  the  power  of  retaining  the 
faeces  was  lost.  Tlie  operation,  which  was 
performed  on  the  12th  November,  for  the 
restoration  of  parts,  resembled  that  in  the 
first  case,  the  sphincter  being,  liowever, 
divided  at  once  :  by  the  23d,  the  union  of 
parts  appeared  firm,  and  nearly  complete-: 
up  to  the  present  datb  all  is  going  on  well, 
the  bowels  being  more  perfectly  under  the 
command  of  the  patient.  No  bad  symp- 
tom occurred  during'  its  progress,  aud  the 
recovery  has  been  most  rapid;  a  eircom- 
stance  which  Mr.  Brown  not  a  little  atttl- 
buted  to  the  generous  diet  allowed. 


Ji^cfiical  JnUlltgenre. 


MEDICAL  BEtrBVOBEafD  OOttBCffl. 
With  the  view  of  assisting  this  benevolent 
undertaking,  the  medical  men  of  Bedford 
held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
17th  instant,  and  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolutions,  namely  : — ■ 

1.  Tliat  the  ostabhshment  of  an  a&ylum 
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fo?  diStvoaeed  medical  men  and  thinr 
vidows,  and  a  school  for  tlio  ediioiiticni  of 
their  sons,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  cor- 
dial 8up{HJTt  of  tko  profession,  and  Imb 
strong  claiju3  on  tho  eympatby  of  the 
public. 

2.  That  tho  membore  of  tlie  medical 
profession  in  Eedford,  forming  this  me«t- 
ing,  pledge  themselves  by  all  avaiLible 
means  to  assist  the  accomplislmieut  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  and  earnestly  exhort 
their  professional  bretlireu,  and  friends 
throughout  the  country,  to  aid  them  in 
caiTj-Lng  it  out. 

3.'  That  a  local  committee  be  fonmed, 
consistuig  of  the  following  getitlemen,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  central 
committee  in  London,  and  of  receiving 
subscriptions  and  donations  from  the  pro- 
fession and  pubhe,  namely  : — Isaac  Hurst, 
Esq.,  R.  Couchman,  Esq,,  W.  Thuruall, 
Esq.,  Dr.  Dick,  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  AV.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  C.  Robinson,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Barker. 

4.  That  Isaac  Hurst,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Chair- 
man ;  and  Dr.  Barker,  that  of  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  local  com- 
mittee. 

Several  donations  and  subscriptions  have 
already  been  promised  m  this  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

.iKOEWICH    PATHOXOGICAIi   SOCrETT. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Dec. 
18th,  1851,   Dr.   Crowfoot,'  of  Beceles, 
President,  the  following  resolutions   were 
carried  : — 

1.  That  the  Members  of  this  Society 
consider  the  system  of  treating  diseases 
which  has  been  called  homoeopathy,  to  be 
founded  on  false  data,  and  propagated 
through  the  combined  influence  of  igno- 
rance and  imposture.  That  they,  therefore, 
beheve  the  associating  with  homoeopathic 
practitioners  to  be  degrachng  to  science, 
and  dishonourable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  and  pledge  themselves  on  no  account 
knowingly  to  meet  such  practitioners  in 
consultation. 

2.  That  tliis  meeting  -sees  with  consi- 
derable regret,  that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
remains  apathetic  in  the  matter  of  homoeo- 
pathy and  the  systems  of  quackery  that  are 
prexalent  in  the  present  day. 

3.  That  the  above  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished hi  the  Lancet,  Medical  Gazelle, 
acjd  JProvittcial  Medical  Journal. 


IBESlEirT   TO  BIB.  TBTlRBffSrNS   PHOM  THE 
KOYAL  COLIJEGE  OF  rnYSICIATTS. 

The  President  and  Pellows  oftheHoyal 
College  di  Physicians  have  preeented  to 


George  E.  Blenkins,  Esq  (Assistant-sur- 
geon in  Jler  Majesty's  1st  or  Grenadier 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards)  an  elegant 
Silver  Ink-stand,  with  a  Purse  of  Fifty 
Guineas. 

The  anatomical  and  pathological  prepa- 
rations bequeathed  to  the  College  Museum 
by  that  great  practical  pliysioian,  Dr.  Mat- 
thcvf  Baillie,  and  mostly  dissected  and 
"  put  up"  villi  his  own  hands,  liavo  lately 
been  restored  by  Mr.  Blenkins  ;  and  the 
College,  iu  expression  of  tho  high  sense 
which  they  entertain  of  his  labours  in  their 
museum,  for  tho  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge  ;  of  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  result  of  Ids  exertions  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  cordial  good-will  which  they 
feel  towards  liim,  for  the  cheerful  spirit  and 
true  professional  energy  with  which  his 
self-imposed  duty  was  undertaken  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  through,  have  thus  ac- 
knowledged the  peculiar  excellence  of  his 
services. 

On  tho  ink-stand  (made  by  Messrs. 
Turner  of  Bond  Street)  is  inscribed — 

'•To  GEOEaE  E.  Blenkins,  Esq.,  in 
testimony  of  liis  skill,  assiduity,  and  expe- 
rienced judgment,  in  the  execution  of  tlie 
dehcate  task  reposed  in  him  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  museum  (with  a  purse  of  fifty 
guineas).  From  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, London. — Dec.  1851." 


GENTLEMEN     ADMITTED      LICENTIATES    OF 
THE    EOTAL  COLLEGE  OE  PHYSICIANS. 

At  the  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Majora,  held  on  JMonday,  Dec. 
22nd,  the  following  gentlemen  having  un- 
dergone the  necessary  examinations  for 
diploma,  were  admitted  members  of  the 
College  : — Dr.  Garrod,  Harlev-street — Dr. 
Wilks,  Bethel  Place,  Camberwell— Dr, 
Bishop,  Albion-sti-eet,  Hyde  Park — Dr. 
Hassall,  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

EOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  StTEGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members  on  tho 
19th  inst.  : — Messrs.  B.  Kavanagh— W. 
T.  Young— H.  Greenway — L.  H.  Archer — 
D.  O'Donovan— A.  D.  Snuth— J.  J. 
Harding — J.  H.  Wolstenhohne — J.  G. 
Dowse — J.  Breakey — R.  Wilkinson — G. 
P.  T.  Hill— J.  H.  Wilson— E.  Clarke-J. 
C.  Agnis — G.  M.  Coventry. 
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I. — Suggestions  for  the  Extension    and 
Perfection     of     Vaccination     simul- 
taneously with  the  systematic  study  of 
Epidemic   and  Endemic  Disease    in 
India.      Parnpt.  8vo.   pp.     14.     Cal- 
catta.     1851. 
II. — Report  on  Cholera  and  Small-pox 
in  1849,   addressed  to  the  Members  of 
the  Central  Sanitary  Committee.     By 
S.  E.  HosKiNs,  M.D.,  and  Thos.  L. 
Madnsell,  M.D.     Pampt.  8vo.   pp. 
31.     Guernsey.     1850. 
1.  Mb..  Bedford's  pamphlet  proposes  a 
■system,  and  suggests  the  machineiy  for 
the  extension  of  vaccination,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  medical 
inspection  on   all  matters  of  hygiene 
throughout  oui"  Indian  possessions.     If 
carried  out  it  is  obvious  that  veiy  gi-eat 
good  must  result  from  such  comprehen- 
sive measures. 

2.  The  second  publication  on  our 
list  is  of  a  local  character,  but  contains 
at  the  same  time  instructive  facts  re- 
specting the  introduction  and  propaga- 
tion of  cholera  iuto  Guernsey,  showmg 
a  similar  history  to  that  which  has  been 
related  of  its  introduction  into  so  many 
other  places,  viz  : — A  ship  sails  from  a 
port  in  which  the  disease  prevaUs,  ai-- 
rives  in  another  sea-port  with  cases  of 
cholera  on  board ;  shortly  after  the 
communication  of  these  with  them,  the 
disease  appears  in  the  sea-port,  and 
thence  spreads,  it  may  be  much,  or  it 
may  be  little.  The  inference  in  this  as 
in  other  cases  is  self  evident—personal 
propagation,  to  which  the  right  name 
of  contagion  is  denied  by  many. 

Concurrently  with  the  cholera,  small- 
pox was  epidemic,  owing  it  seems  to 
previous  neglect  of  vaccination,  which 
was  forthwith  put  in  practice,  although 
obstinately  opposed  by  the  prejudices 
of  a  large  number  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  most  energetic  hygienic  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  Medical  Board  of 
Health,  the  members  of  which  appear 
to  have  merited  the  gi-atitude  of  their 
neighbours  for  their  benevolent  and 
energetic  exertion  on  this  occasion  of 
general  public  alarm. 

BOOKS  KECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Lectures  on  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  By 
Herbert  Davies,  M.D. 

A  Brief  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Ilernise,  or  Ruptiu-cs,  &c.  By 
Daniel  Tod,  M.R.C.S.  &c. 

Neiu-algia,  its  various  Forms,  Pathology, 


and  Treatment.      The  Jacksonian  Prize 

E.ssay.       By    C.    T.    Downing,    M.D. 

M.R.C.S. 
Remarks  on  the  Plea  of  Insanity,  and  on 

the  Management  of  Criminal  Limatics. 

By  WiUiam  Wood,  M.D. 
Speech  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 

with  Notes,  &c.  relative  to  Homoeopathy. 

By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D. 
Magnetical   Currents,  with  a  Description 

of  the    Magnetoscope.      By  J.  O.  N. 

Rutter,  F.R.A.S. 
Casper's  Wochenschrift  fiir  die  gesammte 

Heilkunde.      Nos.  44  to  47,  1st  to  22d 

November,  1851. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  IFeek  ending  Saturday.,  Dec.  20. 


Births. 

Males 783 

Females..  672 


Deaths. 
Males....  603 
Females..  603 

1206 


1455 
Causes  of  Death. 

All  Causes  ,.  1206 

Specified  Causes 1198 

1.  Zymotic  (or  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Diseases. . . .  251 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

1 .  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c 56 

2.  Brain,   Spinal  Marrow,   Nerves, 

and  Senses   121 

4 .  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 55 

5.  Lunps  and  organs  of  Respiration  252 

6.  Stomach,  Liver,  &c 51 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 15 

8.  Childbirth, Diseasesof  Uterus, &c.  12 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  Bones, 

Joints,  &c 13 

10.  Skin 3 

1 1 .  Premature  Birth 0 

12.  Old  Age 52 

13.  Sudden  Deaths 6 

14.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  &c 53 

The  follovfing:  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox 39 

Measles 22 

Scarlatina    41 

Hoopinff-cough 25 

Diarrhoea 17 

Cholera 0 

Typhus 50 

Dropsy 27 

Hydrocephalus  ....  33 

Apoplexy 20 

Paralysis 21 


Convulsions 50 

Bronchitis   105 

Pneumonia 110 

Phthisis    150 

Lungfs   9 

Teething; 5 

Stomach  6 

Liver 13 

Childbirth   6 

Uterus 5 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
58  above  the  averai^e  mortality  of  the  51st  week 
of  ten  previous  years. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer  30"15 

,,         ,,        ,,        Thermometer*   4V5 

Self-registering  do. >•   Max.  59"    Min.34' 

•*  From  12  observations  daily.        ''  Sun. 
Rain,  in  inches,  -05.— Sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 
Meteorological.  — The  mean  temperature 
of  the  week  was  2«  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  commu- 
nications from  Dr.  Helcombe,  Dr.  Stute,  and 
Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Solomon's  letter  shall  be  forwardtd  to  the 
proper  quarter. 
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Abdomen,  Dr.  Ballard  on  the  physical  diag- 
nosis ot  disease  of  the,  101,  191,  271, 
570,705,835,  882,  1012. 

Abortion,  Dr.  Beck's  case  of,  brought  on  by 
savin,  995,  1099. 

Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  proceedings 
of  the: — M.  Leroy  d'Etioles  on  the  use 
of  twisted  bougies  in  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  42;  M.  Depaul  on  congenital 
syphilis,  42  ;  M.  Villeneuve  on  compres- 
sion of  the  aorta  in  uterine  ha;morrhage, 
82 ;  M.  Lenoir  on  variations  in  form  and 
malformations  of  the  female  pelvis,  82  ; 
iVI.  Barreswil  on  the  tannates  of  quinine 
and  cinchonine,  82  ;  M.  Ortilaon  nicotine, 
82;  M.  Orfila  on  ihe  properties  of  coni- 
cine,  218;  M.  ]Malgaigne  on  a  new  mode 
of  treating  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
testicle,  2l8  ;  Dr.  Langkbert  on  the  pro- 
phylaxis of  syphilis,  259;  M.  Londe  on 
pellagra,  259;  M.  Gilbert  on  the  thera- 
peutic action  of  arsenic  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,  260;  M.  Depaul  on  a  case  of  ee- 
clampsia,  301  ;  M.  Gobley's  chemical  re- 
searches on  the  fatty  matter  of  venous 
blood  m  man,  550  ;  M.  Guerin's  report  on 
sweating  sickness,  550  ;  M.  GrisoUe  on 
the  influence  of  pregnancy  on  phthisis,  768; 
M.  Champouillou  on  the  substitution  of 
iodated  oil  for  cod-liver,  768;  M.  Mal- 
gaigne  ou  the  mechanism  of  intestinal 
strangulation  by  diverticula,  769;  M. 
Monneret's  case  of  anaemia  treated  by 
transfusion  of  blood,  769;  M.  Devilliers' 
researches  upon  the  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment of  pregnant  women,  854;  INI.  Che- 
vallier  on  the  influence  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  oxide  of  zinc  upon  the 
health  of  workmen,  901  ;  cultivation  of 
indigenous  opium,  901  ;  physiological 
action  of  th.^  interosseous  muscles  of  the 
hand,  901  ;  umbilical  superftctation,  986  ; 
M.  Lenoir''s  case  in  which  abortion  was 
successfully  induced  the  third  time  in  a 
case  of  deformed  pelvis,  1109;  M.  Du- 
rand-Fardel's  case  of  spontaneous  deve- 
lopment of  gaseous  fluid  in  the  blood, 1 109. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  proceedings  of 
the: — il.  Brown-Sequard  on  the  persis- 
tence of  vital  properties  in  limbs  in  the 
state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  125;  M. 
Blondlot  on  the  inability  of  bile  for  diges- 
tion, 125;  MM.   Dumeril,    &c.   on  the 


modifying  influences  exerted  upon  animaf 
heat  by  therapeutic  agents,  172 ;  1\I. 
Beclard  on  the  laws  of  the  attractive 
force  mutually  exerted  by  liquids,  172  j 
M.  Colin  on  the  pancreatic  secretion  of 
the  horse,  pig,  and  sheep,  301  ;  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  on  muscular  irritability  in 
cerebral  and  sj>inal  paralysis,  301 ;  M, 
Blondlot's  chemical  researches  on  the  acid 
principle  existing  in  the  gastric  juice, 
432  ;  M.  Loyer  on  the  theory  of  vision, 
483;  M.  Payerne  on  the  physiological 
eflfect  of  ascending  to  great  heights,  433; 
M.  Pertz  on  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
uterus,  433 ;  M.  Renault  on  the  cucu- 
mis  abyssiuica  as  a  remedy  for  rabies, 
476;  il.  Plouviez  on  asphyxia  by  sub- 
mersion, 476 ;  M.  Clavel  on  the  share 
taken  in  vision  by  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
476;  M.  Helmholz  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
transmission  of  impressions  on  the  nervous 
system,  476 ;  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  769  ;  M.  Flourecs  on  the 
vital  point  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  854;. 
MM.  Wallet  and  Budge  on  the  functions 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  854;  M.  Miaihe 
on  the  physiology  of  albumen,  854 ;  M. 
Robin's  substitutes  for  mercurials  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  986;  connection 
between  respiration  and  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  urine,  986  ;  on  the  eflTects  of 
virulent  matters  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
956. 

Abscesses  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall, 
Dr.  Manley  on,  139,  185, 

Acephalous  female  fcetus,  607, 

Aconite,  poisoning  by  Fleming's  tincture  of, 
618, 

Acton,  Mr.  on  Mr.  Syme's  operation  for 
stricture,  86. 

Adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  344. 

Alumina,  Mr.  Rogers  Harrison  on  the  us& 
of  tannate  of,  853. 

Agricultural  chemistry,  prize  in,  562, 

Amaurosis,  Dr.  Reid's  case  of,  664, 

Anremia,  case  of,  treated  by  transfusion  of 
blood,  769. 

Andral's,  M.  experiments  on  the  oxide  of 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fever,  478. 

Aneurism,  cases  of,  726. 
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Aneurism,  carotid,  cases  of,  513. 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  through  the  apex  of 
the  left  ventricle,  Dr.  Renaud's  case  of, 
748. 

Aneurism,  traumatic,  of  the  brachial  artery, 
Mr.  Hilton's  clinical  lecture  on  a  case  of. 
913,  1001. 

Angina  pectoris,  Mr.  Kirk  on,  382. 

Angina  gangraenosa,  case  of,  998. 

Annales  d'Hygifene,  reviewed,  168, 

Aphonia  and  obstinate  cough  from  prolonga- 
tion of  the  uvula,  500. 

Apothecaries'  Society,  certificates  of  the, 
809. 

Apothecaries'  Society,  on  the  education  and 
examination  of  candidates,  339. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  classics  and  mathematics  at,  734. 

Apothecaries*  Hall,  editorial  observations  on 
the  new  examinations  at,  759. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  papers  for  examination 
in  the  classics,  7  80. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  gentlemen  who  have 
obtained  certificates  from,  26,  132,  180, 
373,  476,  523,  607,  650,  694,  782,  794, 
870,  904,995,  1044,  1103. 

Array  medical  officers,  branding  by,  63G, 

Association  of  medical  officers  for  the  in- 
sane, 374,  389. 

Assistant-surgeons  in  the  navy,  new  regula- 
tions respecting  the  duties  of,  759. 

Atropine  and  daturine,  Dr.  Planta  on,  695, 

Ayre's,  Dr.  case  of  congenital  variola  in 
twins,  528. 

Babington,  Dr.  on  the  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring professional  education  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
should  be  improved,  653. 

Babington's,  Dr.  address  at  the  Epidemio- 
logical Society,  898. 

Badeley,  Dr.  J.  C.  on  the  reciprocal  agen- 
cies of  mind  and  body,  and  on  insanity, 
reviewed,  431. 

Badeley,  Dr.  melancholy  death  of,  562. 

Badeley,  the  late  Dr.,  607. 

Bainbrigge's,  Mr.  case  of  ovarian  tumour, 
with  remarks  on  treatment,  668. 

Baker's,  Dr.  practical  compendium  of  the 
recent  statutes,  &c.,  affecting  the  oflSce  of 
coroner,  217. 

Baly's,  Dr.  case  of  absence  of  the  pericar- 
dial sac,  40. 

Ballard,  Dr.  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  abdomen,  101,  191.  271, 
570,  705, 835,  882,  1012,  IO99 

Balliiigaira,  Dr.  observations  on  the  site  and 
construction  of  hospitals,  543. 

Balman,  Mr.  on  scrofula,  as  it  affects  the 
external  lymphatic  glands,  318. 

Baly's,  Dr.  case  of  epilepsy,  534. 

Barchiy's,  Dr.  report  of  cases  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  occurring  in  St.  George's  Hos- 
j)ital,  983. 

Barker's,  Dr.  case  of  calculi  in  the  urethra 
and  stricture,  592. 

Barlow,  IMr.  AV.  F.  on  a  case  of  softening 


of  the  brain,  12,  55. 
Barlow,  Mr.  W.  F.  on  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form  in   producing   a  form  of  mascular 
contraction    analogous    to    that  of  rigor 
mortis,  712. 
Barlow,  Mr.  on  softening  of  the  brain,  re- 
viewed, 1029. 
Barnes,  Dr.  on  the  occurrence  of  a  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the   vagina   as  a 
consequence  of  small  pox,  367, 
Barresvvil,  M.  on  the  tannates  of  qtiinine  and 

cinchonine,  82. 
Bascome's,  Dr.  history  of  epidemic  pesti- 
lences, reviewed,  849. 
Bascome's  Dr.  reply  to  the  reviewer,  992. 
Battersby's,  Dr.   case    of  spontaneous  rup- 
ture of  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  1063. 
Beasley's,  Mr.  pocket  formulary,  reviewed, 

980. 
Beck's,  Dr.  case  of  abortion  brought  on  by 

savin,  995. 
Belcombe's,  Dr.  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart, 

801. 
Bennett's,  Dr.  Hughes,  lectures  on  clinical 

medicine,  reviewed,  469. 
Bennett,  Dr.  on  the  diagnosis  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases  of  the  cervix  uteri,  reviewed, 
591. 
Bennett's,  Dr.  Risdon,  case  of  diseased  and 

malformed  aortic  valves,  895. 
Bennett's  Dr.  Risdon,  case  of  fibrous   de- 
generation of  the  heart,  940. 
Bequest   to    University    College   Hospital, 

392. 
Berncastle's,  Dr.  voyage  to  China,  reviewed, 

432. 
Bird's,  Dr.  James,  case    of  abscess  of  the 

brain,  941. 
Bird,  Dr.  James,  on  the  pathological  modi- 
fications and  treatment  of  croup,  9S4. 
Birmingham    General    Hospital,    editorial 
article  on  the  charge  against  one   of  the 
surgeons  of  the,  716. 
Births  and  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  44,  88, 
132.  176,  264,  352,  396,   410,  482,   524, 
564,  608,  652,  696,  740,  784,  828,  872, 
912,  956,  1000,  1088,  1114. 
Bladder,  cases  of  rupture  of  the,  663. 
Blondlot,    M.  on   the    inutility    of  bile   for 

digestion,  125. 
Bloodletting,   Dr.  Wells's  remarks  on,  199. 
Blood,    Mr.  VV.  B.  Richardson  on  the  fibri- 
nous element  of  the,  in  relation  to  disease, 
1006,  1059. 
Boinet,  M.  on  the  employment  of  galvano- 
puncture    in    the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
172, 
Boulard,   M.  on    the  nerves  of  the  uterss, 

729. 
Bowman,   Mr.  on  a  new  method  of  treating 

certain  cases  of  epiphora,  78. 
Bowman's,    Mr.    thoughts  for  the   medical 

student,  981. 
Brain,  cases  of  severe  lesions  of  the,   302, 

476,  553,  643,  938,  1106. 
Brain,    Mr.    W.  F.    Barlow  ou   a  case    of 
softening  of  the,  12,  55. 
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Bradshaw'a  companion  to  the  continent,  by 
Li^e,  reviewed,  9H\. 

Braiuliiig  of  medical  ofiBcers  in  the  array, 
505. 

Bristowe'a,  Dr.  case  of  deposit  of  tubercle  in 
the  uterus,  943. 

Bristowe's,  Or.  report  on  Dr.  Bence  Jones's 
case  ot  cysts  in  the  kidneys,  1031. 

British  i)harHiacopa?ias,  diversities  of  the, 
586. 

Brodie's,  Sir  Benjamin,  physiological  re- 
eearchcs,  reviewed,  937. 

Bronchitis,  chronic,  and  emphysema,  Dr. 
l"o<ld's  clinical  lecture  on,  ti73. 

Brown -Sequard,  i\I.  on  the  persistence  of 
vital  proj)erties  in  limbs  in  a  state  of  ca- 
daveric rigidity,  V2r>. 

Brown  SCquard's,  M.  new  proof  in  support 
of  the  Hallerian  doctrine  of  muscular  ir- 
ritability, 689. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  portrait  of,   C39. 

Brown's,  Dr.  F.  J.  case  of  puerperal  phle- 
bitis, or  purulent  'infection  of  the  blood, 
418. 

Brown's,  Dr.  F.  J,  two  cases  of  death  oc- 
currino;  after  scarlatina,  887. 

Brown's,  Dr.  J.  D.  case  of  dislocation  of 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  533. 

Buff's,  Dr.  familiar  letters  on  the  physics  of 

the  earth,  reviewed,  894. 
Bushnan,   Dr.   on  Miss  Martineau  and   her 
master,  reviewed,  344. 

Cjesarean  operation  at  Guy's  Hospital,  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the,  132. 

Caesarean  section.  Dr.  Jeter's  case  of,  394. 

Camphor,  injurious  effects  of,  administered 
in  an  enema,  552. 

Cargill's,  Dr.  case  of  liver  af!'ected  with 
malignant  disease,  547. 

Cargill's,  Dr.  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  liver,  592. 

Cargill's,  Dr.  analysis  of  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  639. 

Carpenter's,  Dr.  principles  of  physiology, 
reviewed,  168,  980. 

Cartilaginous  bodies,  Mr.  Kingdon  on  the 
development  of,  407. 

Cataract,  operation  for,  in  a  bear,  562. 

Cattle,  prevention  of  disorders  among,  670. 

Caustic-holder,  a  new  and  safe,  782. 

Cemeteries,  surburban,  for  metropolitan  in- 
terments, 782. 

Census,  the,  in  Ireland,  462. 

Central  lunatic  asylum,  782. 

Gharl'on's,  Dr.  case  of  violent  colicky  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  472. 

Charlton's,  Dr.  case  of  purulent  infection, 
722. 

Charitable  institutions  in  France,  792. 

Charcot's,  !\I.  case  of  organic  constriction  of 
the  pylorus,  690. 

Chemistry,  practical,  cultivation  of  the  study 
of,  466. 

Chevers,  Dr.  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  of  aortic  aneurism,  reviewed,  674. 


Chevers',   Dr.  collection  of  facts  illustrative 
of  the  morbid  conditions    of  the   pulmo- 
nary artery,  403,  4K.'>,  527. 
Child-murder,  medical  evidence  in,  466. 
Chloroform,  Dr.  Dunn  on  the  iidialation  of- 

281. 
Chloroform,  suicide  by,  392. 
Chloroform,  Mr.  VV.  F.   Barlow  on   the  ef- 
fects of,  iu  producing  a  form  of  muscular 
contraction    analogous   to    that   of  rio-or 
mortis,  7l3. 
Chloroform,  M.  Sedillot  on  the  emplopment 

of,  853. 
Cholera,    a     non-medical     essay    on,    re- 
viewed, 37. 
Cholera  in  Jamaica,  extension  of,  86. 
Cholera  in  the  Canary  Islands,  prevalence 

of,  130,  522,  693. 
Cholera  in  the  West  India  Islands,  306. 
Cliolera  in  the  West  Indies,  391,  561. 
Cholera,  sjiread  of,  in  Africa,  392. 
Cholera  in  Jamaica,  468. 
Cholera  in   the   East,  and   its  progress  to- 
wards Europe,  953. 
Cholera   and  influenza  in  the  West  Indies, 

649. 
Cholera  and    dysentery  on  the   Continent, 

prevalence  of,  694. 
Clairvoyance,  and  the  clergy,  by  Dr.  Robert 

Hull.  678. 
Clavicle,   Mr.  Milton  on  dislocation  of  the 

sternal  end  of  the,  326. 
Cleft    palate,   cases    of,   treated   in    King's 

{'ollege  Hospital,  83. 
Cleft  palate,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lane  on,  919,  957, 
Clinical  medicine.  Dr.  Robert  Macgregor's 

cases  in,  332. 
Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum,  report  on 

the,  480. 
Colin,  M.  on  the  pancreatic  secretion  of  the 

horse,  pig,  and  sheep,  301. 
Confectionary,  poisoned,  937. 
Cooper's,   Mr.  reply  to  Dr.  JMurphy  on  the 

JVorwich  consultation  case,  907. 
Confinement  of  convicts,  editorial  observa- 
tions on  the  separate  system  of,  976. 
Consumption,  a  new  remedy  for,  479. 
Cooper's,  ftlr.  Bransby,  lectures  on  surgery, 

reviewed,  933. 
Cooke's,   Mr.  Weedon,  case  of  aneurism  of 

the  aorta,  678. 
Coote,   Mr.    Holmes,  on  the  muscles  of  the 

back,  455. 
Cojiland's,  Dr.  dictionary  of  practical  medi- 
cine, part  15,  reviewed,  762. 
Coroners'  inquests  in  Rliddlesex,  expenses 

of,  480. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  case  of  poisoning  by, 

826. 
Coste's,  M.  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  219. 
Cottle's,  Dr.  manual  of  human   physiology, 

reviewed,  894. 
Cotting's   Dr.  B.  E.    case  of  imperforate 

rectum,  402. 
Couison's,  Air.  case  of  disease  of  the  urinory 
organs,  812. 
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Coulson's,  Mr.  case  of  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membtane  of  the  rectum  940. 

Craig,  Mr.  on  the  influence  of  variation  of 
electric  tension  as  a  cause  of  disease, 
488,  529,  620. 

Craniura,  fractured,  Mr.  Hilton's  ciinical 
observations  on  a  case  of,  397, 

Cranium,  fracture  of,  without  subsequent  ill 
effects,  632. 

Creasote,  iMr.  B.  W.  Richardson  on  the 
therapeutic  properties  of,  925. 

Cretinism  in  London,  Mr.  G.  A.  Rees  on, 
158. 

Crewkerne  and  Yeovil  medical  association, 
606. 

Cross,  Dr.  T.  W.  on  the  diseases  and  in- 
juries of  the  urinary  bladder,  reviewed, 
719. 

Croup,  Dr.  James  Bird  on  the  pathological 
indications  and  treatment  of,  984. 

Curtis,  Mr.  on  the  microscopic  characters 
of  the  seeds  of  lobelia  inflata,  160. 

Crouch's,  Mr.  successful  case  of  parturition 
in  a  patient  who  had  undergone  ovari- 
otomy, 1075. 

Carville's,  Dr.  case  of  large  pulmo-axillary 
abscess,  1085. 

Daniel,  Rev.  W.  on  the  abolition  of  restraint 

in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  863. 
Davies,  Dr.  on  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 

heart,  reviewed,  1071. 
Deaf  and  dumb  parents,  offspring  of,  563. 
Death,  Mr.  B.  W.  Richardson  on  the  differ- 
ent waj's  in  which  it  occurs,  ^47. 
De  Beauvoir  de  Lisle,  Dr    on  the  custody 

of  inebriates,  ;>21. 
Defloration,  on  the  signs  of,  in  young  fe- 
males, 304 
Deiioux,  M.  on  the  action  of  ipecacuanha  in 

large  doses,  688. 
Delivery,  Mr.  Roper  on  bandaging  the  ab. 

domen  after,  823. 
Dendy,  Mr.  on  the  affinities  and  prophylaxis 

of  variola,  764. 
Denham's,  Dr.  case  of  cancerous  ulceration 

of  the  side  of  the  chest,  597. 
Denham's,  Mr.  case  of  foreign  body  in  the 

larynx,  725, 
Designation  of  the  grades  of  the  profession, 

remarks  on  the,  129. 
Diabetes  mellitus.  Dr.  Robert  JNIacgregor  on 

a  case  of,  332. 
Digitaline,   INLAL   Homolle   and  Quevenne 

on,  638. 
Dobell,  Mr.  Horace,  on  the  class  of  medical 

literature  most  needed  in  the  present  day, 

599,  646,  7.35,  818,  859,  953. 
Drowned,  Dr.  Ogston's  pathological  studies 

on  the  bodies  of  the,  288,  363. 
DuDicril,    M.  on   the  modifying   influences 

exerted  upon  animal  heat  by  therapeutic 

agents,  172. 
Dunn,  Mr.  on  the  inhalation  of  chloroform, 

281. 
Dyce  Sombre,  the  case  of,  438. 


Eberle,  M.  on  the  influence  of  phosphorus 
match-making  on  the  health  of  ihe  work- 
people, 954. 

Editori.4l  Articles: — The  new  pharma- 
ceutical bill,  27;  parliamentary  evidence  ©a 
the  qualities  of  river  water,  72,  294;  pros- 
pects of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  legis- 
lation, 117;  government  grants  to  public 
hospitals,  119  ;  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  Ormond  Street,  161 ;  proposed 
alteration  in  the  patent  laws,  210;  quar- 
terly return  of  the  Registrar- general,  254; 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  As- 
sociation, 337  ;  the  Apothecaries'  Society 
on  the  education  and  exarainatiou  of  can- 
didates, 339 ;  the  association  of  medical 
officers  for  the  insane,  371  ;  recovery  of 
fees  in  county  courts  for  scientific  and 
professional  services,  372  ;  teaching  of 
military  surgery  and  clinical  medicine, 
425  ;  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay, 
463;  medical  evidence  in  child-murder, 
466  ;  practical  chemistry,  466 ;  legal  en- 
couragement to  quacks  in  England,  467  ; 
necessityof  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics, 
468;  the  medical  congress  and  quarantine, 
501 ;  branding  by  medical  officers  of  the 
army,  505;  the  grinding  system,  541; 
alleged  reappearance  of  the  sweating 
sickness,  .542  ;  tricks  of  homosopathic 
graduates,  584;  diversities  of  the  Bntisli 
pharmacopoeias,  586 ;  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  the  suburbs  of  London,  587;. 
on  the  noxious  influence  of  defective 
sewerage  on  health,  632 ;  the  JNIedical 
Protection  and  the  Benevolent  Societies, 
634 ;  the  medical  profession  in  New 
Zealand,  635  ;  the  Sydenham  Society, 
and  its  works,  635 ;  the  branding  by 
army  medical  officers,  636  ;  use  and  abuse 
of  the  speculum  in  the  diseases  of  women,. 
670;  Medical  Benevolent  Fund,  672;. 
medical  education  in  Canada,  672  ;  Ho- 
mceoputhic  fees,  673;  charge  against  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Birmingham  General 
Hospital,  716;  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  759 ;  new 
regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  as- 
sistant-surgeons in  the  navy,  759;  French- 
and  English  medical  legislation,  761  ; 
animal  magnetism  and  its  scientific 
abettors,  7G2 ;  the  Norwich  consultation 
case,  804  ;  public  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
middle  classes,  866 ;  suppression  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  in  London,  808;  certifi- 
cates of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  809  ; 
the  quarterly  return  of  the  Registrar- 
general,  846  ;  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  general  practitioners,  847  ;  the 
effects  of  the  separate  system  of  imprison- 
ment on  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  convicts.  890  ;  the  two  examining 
boards  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  930; 
hygienic  regulations  in  the  mercantile 
service,  932  ;  charge  of  venality  against 
meiJical  witnesies,  933;  the  new  suppla 
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mental  charter  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  lO'Jd;  improvenients  in  medical 
education,  102H;  an  attempt  to  subvert 
vacciiiation,  lOtio  ;  conclusion  of  the  48th 
Tolume,  and  completion  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  llOo. 

Elbow-joint,  disease  of  the,  598. 

Electric  tension,  IMr.  Craig  on  the  influence 
of,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  48S,  o-'9,  6V0, 

Enceplialoid  disease  of  the  liver  und  sto- 
mach. 9-'9, 

English  surgeons  and  Scotch  reviewers,  1043. 

Epilepsy,  l3r.  Baly's  case  of,  534. 

Epidemiological  Society,  proceedings  of 
the : — Mr.  Grove  on  the  nature  ot  ei)i- 
deniics,  -'58  ;  ordinary  meetings  of  the, 
771,  815  ;  Dr.  liabington's  address,  898  ; 
Dr.  Wilroy  on  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Jamaica, 
1079. 

Epidemiological  Society,  Dr.  M'William  on 
the,  its  views  and  objects,  868. 

Epileptic  coma,  Dr.  Tanner's  case  of,  578. 

Escoler,  le  Docteur,  coup  d'ceil  rapide  sur 
la  paralysie  generale  imparfaite  chez  les 
alienis,  4i!l. 

Ether,  inhalmion  of,  in  sore  throat,  322. 

Eve's,  Dr.  case  of  permanent  stricture  of 
the  cesophagus,  540. 

Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas- 
gow, e.xcerpt  from  minute  of  a  meeting  of, 
relative  to  Homosopathy,  739. 

Fearnside,  Dr.  on  putrefactive  disease  of 
the  lungs,  as  a  sequel  of  pulmonary  apo- 
ple.Ny,  151. 

Fees,  recovery  of,  in  County  Courts  for 
scientific  and  professional  services,  372. 

Fecundity,  comparative,  of  the  black  and 
white  races,  336. 

Fellows,  election  of,  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, 76. 

Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  with- 
out examination,  memorial  to  Sir  G.  Grey, 
261. 

Fellows  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
admission  of,  308. 

Fergusson's,  Mr.  case  of  diseased  larynx, 
944. 

Fefe's,  Mr.  case  of  fatal  injury  to  the  brain, 
725. 

Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  poisoning  by, 
618. 

Food,  adulteration  of  articles  of,  344. 

Fothergillian  medals  for  1852  and  1853, 
131. 

Fraser's,  Dr.  introductory  lecture  at  the 
London  Hospital,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  741,  785. 

Fractured  cranium,  notes  of  a  clinical  lec- 
ture by  INJr.  Hilton  on  a  case  of,  333,  397. 

Fright  producing  death,  693. 
Frampton,  Dr.  obituary  notice  of,  1087. 

Gairdner's,  Dr.  case  of  remarkable  cyst  in 
the  abdomen,  812. 


Gairdner,  Dr.  on  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  472. 
G.irdiier,  Dr.   on  small-pox  and  vaccination 

in  the  Mauritius,  841. 
Gairdner,  Dr.  on  gout,  reviewed,  626. 
Gairdner,  Dr.  on  bronchitis,  reviewed,  1073. 
Gay,    Mr.   on    the    treatment    of    diseased 

joints,  678,    938. 
General  Board  of  Health,  orders  of  the,  300. 
General  practitioners,  improvement   of  the 

education  of.  847. 
Geoghegan,  Dr.  on  poisoning  by   sulphuric 
acid,    ami   on   its   detection   in   the  blood 
and  viscera,  329. 
Gergens,   Dr.   on  the  hot  springs  of  Wies- 
baden, reviewed,  979. 
German  Hospital  at  Ualston,  report  of  the, 

87. 
Gihb's,  Mr.  case  of  Bright 's  disease  of  the 

kidneys,  597. 
Gihb's,  Mr.  case  of  ruj)ture  of  the  heart, 

726. 
Giberi,    M.   on   the  therapeutic    actioa   of 

arsenic  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  260. 
Gibson's,  Mr.  case  of  aneurism  of  the  lung, 

727. 
Gillespie's,  Dr.  case  of  diseased  spleen,  512. 
Gillespie's,  Dr.  case  of  diseased  uterus,  547. 
Glanders,  chronic,  a  doubtful  case  of,  in  the 

human  subject,  345. 
Gloucestershire  Medical  and   Surgical  As- 
sociation,  proceedings   at    the   ciuarterly 
meeting  held  at  Cirencester,  728. 
Godfrey,  Mr.  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 

spinal  curvatures,  reviewed,  545. 
Gold,  Mr.  Tomes  on  new  preparations  of, 
for   stopping   carious  teeth,    and   of  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  107. 
Gosse's,  Mr.  naturalist's  sojourn  in  Jamaica, 

reviewed,  763. 
Gout,  Dr.  Todd's  clinical    lecture   on  two 

cases  of,  441. 
Government    grants     to    public    hospitals, 

editorial  observations  on,  119. 
Graduates  of  University  and  King's  College, 

Aberdeen,  392. 
Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  questions 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the, 
439. 
Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  editorial 
remarks   on   the   examination    papers   of 
the,  463. 
Graves,  Dr.  on  the  medical  efficacy  of  ani- 
mal and  other  organic  oils,  116. 
Greenliow's,  Dr.  case  of  ulceration  of  the 

larynx,  550. 
Gregory's,  Dr.  letters  to  a  candid  enquirer 

on  animal  magnetism,  reviewed,  163. 
Grinding  system,  editorial  observations  on 

the,  541. 
Grinding  system,  remarks  on  the,  by  Obser- 

vator,  556. 
Grinding  system,  the,  and  examination  at 

Apothecaries'  Hail,  605,  606. 
Grove,  Dr.  on  the  nature  of  epidemics,  re- 
viewed, 258. 
Gun-shot  wounds,  haemorrhage  after,  853. 
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Gufltorf,  Dt.i«b        «•«  of  recently  expressed 

juices  of  plants,  dSC. 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  reriew  of  last  pub- 
lished part,  981. 
Hematuria,  cases  of,  8.53. 
Hamilton,   Dr.    William,    on   the    medical 
statistics   of  the  Borough   of  Plymouth, 
306. 
Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  on  the  threatenings  of 

apoplexy  and  paralysis,  Teviewed,  119. 
Hail,  Dr.  iMarshall,  on  muscular  irritability 

in  cerebral  and  spinal  paralysis,  301. 
Hamilton,   Dr.   on   the  births,  deaths,  and 
movement  of  the  population  of  the  Borough 
of  Plymouth,  869. 
Hanging,  comments  upon   an  alleged  case 

of  murder  by,  384. 
Hanging,  Dr.  Porter's  case  of  death  bj',  393, 
Hanover's,  Dr.  essay  on  menstruation,  626, 

797,  969. 
Harrison's,  Mr,  case  of  necrosis  from  lucifer 

matches,  778. 
Harvey's,  Mr.  aural  polypus  forceps,  764. 
Harveian   Society',  list  of   officers   for   the 

ensuing  session,  729. 
Harveian  oration  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, 71. 
Hatin's,  M.  new  mode  of  applyingthe  ob- 
stetric forceps,  689. 
Hayes',  Mr.  inaugural  address,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Sydenham  College,  reviewed,  1075. 
Heart,  Dr.  Belcombe's    cases  of  disease  of 

the,  801. 
Heath's.  Mr.  case  of  tracheotomy,  .593. 
Henry's,  iMr.   Mitchell,   case  of  abscess  of 

the  lung,  945. 
Heake's  Zeitschrift,  review  of  the  last  num- 
ber of  the,  428. 
Hernia,    strangulated    femoral,     case     of, 

treated  in  King's  College  Hospital,  85. 
Hewer's,  Mr.   case  of  lesion  of  the  kidney, 

241. 
Hewitt's,  Mr.  Prescott,  case  of  laceration 

of  the  right  lateral  sinus,  813. 
Hindu  remedy  for  sterility,  106.5. 
Hinton,  I\It.  on  the  ability  of  the   human 
form    to   resist    injuries    from      external 
sources,  244. 
Homoeopathy,  the  Guernsey  address  on,  569. 
HomcEopathy,   resolutions    of   the   Medical 

Society  of  London  respecting,  678. 
Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Murphy  on,  679 
Homreopathy  and  the   Royal  Medical  and 

Chirurgical  Society,  649. 
Homfuopathy,  and  the  Provincial  Associa- 
tion, 851. 
Homoeopathic  graduates,  tricks  of,  584, 
Homoeopathic  fees,  673. 
Hom(Eopathic     works,    relinquishment    by 
Messrs.  Highley  of  the  publication  of,  782. 
Homoeopathic  Association,  the  English,  507. 
Homan's,   Dr.  case  of  buttons  in  the  intes- 
tines producing -symptoms  of  obstruction, 
'220. 
Hospital  (or  inebriates,  the  foundatrooi  ftf  a, 
recommend^,  370. 
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HosprTAL  Reports: — 

St    Bartholomew's : — Cases    of     gun-shot 

wound, 1081, 
King's  College: — Cases  of  cleft  palate, 
with  remarks,  83  ;  strangulated  fettoral 
hernia,  85 ;  inability  to  direct  the 
voluntary  movements,  433 ;  carotid 
aneurism,  513;  gangreneafter  amputa- 
tion of  the  toe,  515  :  stone  in  the 
bladder — lithotomy,  8l5  ;  fungous  b»- 
matodes  of  the  breast,  856. 
London    Hospital: — Large  fibrous  tumour 

of  the  lower  jaw,  691. 
Royol  Free  Hospital: — Necrosis  of  the  rib 
of  twemty-two  years'  standing,  597; 
disease  of  the  elbow -joint,  598  ;  ventral 
hernia,  902  ;  wound  of  urethra,  rectum, 
and  bladder,  903 ;  phlegmonous  erysi- 
pelas, 904. 
St.  George's  Hospital: — Severe   lesiops  of 

the  brain,  302,477,  .553,  643,  855. 
St.  Thorrias's  Hospital: — Cancer  of  the  jaw, 
987  ;  new  operation  for  stricture,  1083. 
Hotel  Dieu  ; — Case  of  excessive  obesity, 
127  ;  a  case  of  internal   strangulation 
connected    with    the    presence    of    an 
abdominal  tumour,  218;  poisoning  by 
tincture  of  digitalis,  989. 
HopHal  de  la  Charit6 : — Case  of  idiopathic 
paralysis,   436 ;    M.   Andral's   experi- 
ments on  white  arsenic,  478  ;    case  of 
deviation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  555. 
Val-de-Gruce: — Doubtful  case  of  chronic 

glanders,  345  ;  hremito  neuritis,  1037. 
Cliniquedes  Departemens: — General  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes,  126; 
complicated  case  of  lithotomy,  173 ; 
case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  219;  trau- 
matic tetanus  successfully  treated  with 
frictions  of  chloroform,  345  ;  traumatic 
necrosis,  907. 
St,  Louis : — Cases  of  erythematous  lupus, 

857. 
Hopital    Beaujon  : — Case  of    hypogastric 
lithotomy,  991. 
Hull,  Dr.  note  from,  respecting  recent  pub- 
lications of  the  Sydenham  Society,  43. 
Hull,  Dr.  on  the  speculum  vagina;,  493. 
Hull,  Dr.  on  clairvoyance  and    the  clergy, 

878. 
Humble's,   Dr.  case  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 

474. 
Humble,    Dr.   on    the   treatment    of    acute 
rheumatism,    510 ;      case     of    diseased 
spleen,  512. 
Humble's,  Dr,  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  simulating 
scirrhus,  594, 
Humble's,   Dr.  report  of  cases    treated  in 

the  Newcastle  fever  house,  684. 
Hunter  on  the  gravid  uterus,  the  Sydenham 

Society's  edition  of,  reviewed,  300. 
Hunt,  IMr,  on  the  skin  as  a  diagnostic  of  the 

general  health,  767. 
Hygienic    regulations     in    the    mercantile 
marine,  932. 
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Itiebriatfs,  hospital  for,  370. 

Intaniile  rciiiiticnt  fever,  Dr.  C.  Taylor  on, 
with  es])eciai  reference  to  lis  diagnosis 
from  liyilrocephalus,  50,  1-i-i,  202. 

Infanticide,  medical  evidence  in  cases  of, 
438. 

Imperforate  rectum,  Dr.  Cotting's  case  of, 
40-.'. 

Imrie's,  Mr.  parents'  dental  guide,  reviewed, 
430. 

Imprisonment,  editorial  observations  on  the 
separate  system  of,  on  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  convicts,  890. 

Inman's,  Dr.  case  showing  a  source  of  fal- 
lacy in  the  microscopic  examination  of 
the  urine,  1058. 

Insane,  meetintj  of  the  Association  pf 
Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the,  17,5. 

Insane,  Association  of  Medical  Ocffiers  for 
the,  889. 

Insane,  Dr.  Henry  Monro  on  improving  the 
condition  of  the,  731,  963. 

Insanity,  feigned,  case  of,  49. 

Insane,  Dr.  Daniel  on  the  abolition  of  re- 
straint in  the  treatment  of  the,  8ti3. 

Intestinal  obstruction,  JNIr.  B.  Phillips's 
cases  of,  i?33. 

Insnrance  offices  and  medical  referees,  604. 

Isliiieton  medical  conversazione,  resolutions 
of  the,  on  the  homoeopathic  imposture,  956. 

Jackson,  Dr.  on  the   use  of  hot   water  in 

sprains,  427. 
Jacksonian  and  College  triennial  prizes  for 

1852,  480. 
Jeter's,  Dr.  case  of  Csesarean  section,  394; 
Jenner,  Dr.  monument  to,  715. 
Johnson,  Mr.  H.  J.   on  gonorrhoea  and  its 
P  consequences,  reviewed,  340. 
Johnstone,  Dr.  Edward,  obituary  memoir  of, 

Jones,  Dr.  Beuce,  on  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  excreted  in  acute  chorea, 
delirium  tremens,  snd  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  81. 

Jones's,  Dr.  Bence,  case  of  serous  cysts  in 
the  kidney,  943. 

Jones's,  Dr.  Bence,  case  in  which  the  kid- 
neys contained  serous  cysts,  1032. 

Jones,  Dr.  Ilandfield,  on  the  development 
of  the  mammalian  blood-globules,  1021. 

Jones,  Mr.  Wharton,  ajjpointed  to  the  Ful- 
lerian  professorship  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, 131. 

Jones,  Mr.  Wtarton,  on  the  wisdom  and 
benificence  of  the  Almighty,  as  developed 
in  creation,  reviewed,  256. 

Jordan's,  Mr.  practical  observations  on  the 
teeth,  reviewed,  38. 

Kesteven,  3Ir.    on  bandaging  the  abdomen 

after  delivery,  459. 
Kesteveii's,  Mr.  reply  to  Messrs.  Roper  and 

Pretty   on  bandaging  the  abdomen  after 

delivery,  994. 


Kcstoven's,  iSfr.  notes  on   the  post-mortem 

examination  of  the  body  of  ;ui  idiot,  157. 
Kesteven'fl,  Mr.  cBses  showing  the  abuse' of 

the  speculum,  947. 
Kidd,  Dr.  death  of,  .562. 
Kidneys,  Mr.  Hewer's  case  of  Usion  of  thej 

241. 
King's   College,   munificent   gift    of    eight 

scholarships  to,  9^i3. 
King's  College  Hosj)ital,  number  of  patients 

treated  in,  during  last  year,  868. 
King's  College   Hospital,  quarterly  general 

court  of  the,  995. 
Kingdon,  Mr;  on   the  development  of  loos* 

cartilaginous  bodies,  407, 
Kingdon,  Mr.  J.  A.  on  laryngitis  from  local 

causes,  496. 
Kirk,  Mr.  on  angina  pectoris, 382. 

Lane's,  Mr.  G.  F.  case  of  internal  8tra«gu- 

lation  of  the  intestines,  3.57. 
Lane,  Mr.  G.  F.  on  cleft  palate,  919,  957". 
Lardner's,  Dr.  hand-book  of  natural  philo*- 

sophy  and  astronomy,  reviewed,  343. 
Larrev's,  M.  case  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial 

bones  after  erysipelas,  689. 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  four  cases  of,  in  one 

fimily.  1119. 
Laryngitis  Irom  local  causes,   Mr.  Kingdoa 

on,  496. 
Larynx,  inflammation  of  the-,  from  accidental 

causes*  395. 
Latour,    M.    on   therapeutic   processes   the 

principle  of  which  is  similar  to   that  of 

impermeable  varnishes,  688. 
Law,  the,  regarding  the  administration  of 

medicines     by    licensed    and    unlicensed 

practitioners,  351. 
Laycock,  Dr.  of  York,  testimonial  to,  87. 
Lee,  Dr.  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 

ovarian  disease,  1076. 
Lee,  jMr.  Edwin,  on  the  climate  of  Nice,  7S 
Lee,  Mr.  Edwin,  on  Brighton,  and  ids  saaa 

tive  resources,  343. 
Lee,  Mr.   Edwin,   on  the  grinding  systeat 

and  medical  examinations,  606. 
Legislation,,  medical  and    pbarmaceuticalv 

editorial  observations  on,  117. 
Legislation,     French     and    Englis^h,    with 

regard  to  the  medical  profession,  761. 
Lenoir,  M.  on  varieties  in  form  and  malfop* 

mation  of  the  female  pelvis,  82. 
Lenoir's,  M.  case  of  double  fracture  oftfie 

humerus  in  an  old  woman,  82. 
Lepra,  Dr.  Winn  on  the  eflScacy  of  galiaia 

aparine  in,  606. 
Leprosy  of  the  East,  Dr.  J.  B.  Tliompsoa 

on  the,  412. 
Leroy  d'F^tioles,  M.  on  the  use  of  twistad 

bougies  in  stricture  of  the  urethra,  ■h'i. 
Lettsomian    professors  of  the   Medical  Sbfc 

ciety  of  London  for  1851-2,  704. 
Lever,  Dr.  testimonial  to,  845. 
Liebig's  familiar    letters  on  chemistry,  re- 
viewed, 300. 
Liebig,  Professor,  honour  conferred  on,  392, 
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Lindsey's,  Dr.  two  cases  of  mumps,  with 
metastasis  to  the  brairi,  651. 

Lithotomy,  complicated  case  of,  173. 

Lithotomy,  operation  of,  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  815. 

Lithotomy,  hypogastric,  case  of,  991. 

Liverpool  Medical  Society,  proceedings  of 
the,  985. 

Llanglebert,  Dr.  on  the  prophylaxis  of 
syphilis,  259. 

Lobelia  inflata,  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  micro- 
scopic characters  of  the  seeds  of,  160. 

Londe,  M,  on  pellagra,  259. 

London  Hospital,  appointment  at,  887. 

London  chalk  water  and  Bombay  salt  water, 
424. 

Louis's,  M.  case  of  internal  strangulation, 
218. 

Luke's,  Mt.  case  of  obstruction  of  the  colon 
lelieved  by  an  operation  at  the  groin,  80. 

Lunatics,  criminal,  necessity  for  an  asylum 
for,  468. 

Lunatic  asylums,  notice  of  the  published 
reports  of  nine  of  theseestablishments,374. 

Lunatic  asylums,  county  and  borough,  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  on  account  of,  693. 

Lunatic  asylums,  public,  for  the  middle 
classes,  editorial  observations  on,  866. 

Mackuess,  Dr.  James,  the  memorials  of, 
reviewed,  721. 

M'Dermott,  Dr.  on  Asiatic  cholera,  re- 
viewed, 37. 

AI'Gregor's,  Dr.  cases  in  clinical  medicine, 
155. 

M'Gregor's,  Dr.  Robert,  cases  in  clinical 
medicine,  332. 

M'Williara,  Dr.  J.  G.  on  the  Epidemiolo- 
gical Society,  its  views  and  objects,  868. 

Macgregor's,  Dr.  case  of  cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach, 447. 

I\Iad  dog,  Dr.  Trask's  case  of  a  man  bitten 
by,  650. 

Magnetism,  animal,  and  its  abettors,  762. 

Malgaigne,  M.on  a  new  mode  of  treating 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  testicle,  218. 

Malpractice,  trial  of  Dr.  Spencer  for,  396. 

Manley,  Dr.  on  abscesses  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  139,  185. 

Mayne's,  Dr.  expository  lexicon,  521. 

Medical  appointment  to  the  Essex  lunatic 
asylum,  871. 

Medical  benevolent  fund,  sixteenth  annual 
report  of  the,  349. 

Medical  benevolent  fund,  672. 

Medical  benevolent  college  at  Warwick,  739. 

]\IedicaI  congress,  the,  and  quarantine,  501. 

Medical  education  in  Canada,  672. 

Medical  education,  improvements  in,  1028. 

Medical  referees,  payment  to,  560. 

Medical  science  and  medical  practice,  782. 

Medical  Society  of  London,  proceedings  of 
the  :  —  Resolutions  regarding  Homcco- 
pathy,  678  ;  Mr  Gay  on  the  treatment  of 
diseased  joints,  678  ;  Mr.  Weeden  Cooke's 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  678  ;  Dr. 


Murphy's  address,  678 ;  Mr.  Harvey's 
aural  polypus  forceps,  764  ;  Mr.  Dendy 
on  the  affinities  and  prophylaxis  of  va- 
riola, 764;  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  skin  as  a 
diagnostic  of  the  general  health,  767; 
Mr.  Rogers  Harrison  on  the  use  of  tan- 
nate  of  alumina,  852  ;  Mr.  Gay  on  a  new 
method  of  treating  diseased  joints,  933  ; 
Mr.  Coulson's  case  of  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  940. 
Mr.  \V.  B.  Richardson's  case  of  displace- 
ment of  the  left  thoracic  wall,  1110;  en- 
largement of  the  uterus  after  parturitioa 
or  abortion,  1111;  on  rupture  of  the 
perineum,  1111. 
Medical  trials  and  inquests: — Action  on  the 
part  of  an  alleged  lunatic  to  establish  his 
sanity,  346  ;  action  for  recovery  of  fees 
for  chemical  analyses,  379;  comments 
upon  the  medical  evidence  in  an  alleged 
case  of  murder,  384  ;  medical  evidence  iu 
cases  of  infanticide,  438  ;  alleged  murder 
by  the  administration  of  strychnia,  517; 
trial  for  murder  by  contused  wounds,  729. 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  homceo- 

pathy,  946. 
Medical  statistics  of  Belgium,  561. 
Medical  literature,  Mr.  Dobell  on  the  class 
of,  most  needed  in  the  present  day,  599, 
646,  735,  818,  859,  953. 
Medical  Protection  and  Benevolent  Socie- 
ties, 634. 
Medical  Benevolent  College,  resolution  in 

favour  of,  912, 
Memory,  singular  defect  and  impotence  of, 

after  paralysis,  747. 
Menstruation,    Dr.   Hannover's    essay    on, 

626,  797, 969. 
Meteorological  summary,  44,  88,  132,  176, 
264,  352,  396,  440,  482,  524,  564,  608, 
652,  696,  740,  784,  828, 872,  912,  956, 
1000,  1044, 1088,  1114. 
Microscopist,  the,  review  of  the,  893, 
Midwifery.  Dr.  Thomas  Radford's  cases  in, 

95,  238. 
Military  surgery  and  clinical  medicine,  edi- 
torial observations  on  the  teaching  of,  42p. 
Milton,  Mr-  on  a  new  method  of  applying 

caustic  in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  43. 
Milton,  Mr.  on  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end 

of  the  clavicle,  325. 
Milton,  Mr.  on  bubo  and  perineal   abscess, 

reviewed,  591. 
Mitchell's,  Mr.  case  of  mollities  ossium,  684. 
Monod,  1\I.  on  the  treatment  of  erectile  tu- 
mours by  the  seton,  5 12. 
]Monod,  M.  on  catheterism  and  puncture  of 

the  bladder,  946. 
Monro,  Dr.  on  improving  the  condition  of 

the  insane,  751,  963. 
Mumps,  Dr.   Lindsey's  two  cases  of,  with 

metastasis  to  the  brain,  651. 
Murder,  trial  for,  by  contused  wounds,  729. 
Murphy's,  Dr.  address  at  the  first  meeting 
for  the  season  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  678. 
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Mushrooms,  poisoniug  by,  673, 

Narcotism,  Dr.  Snow  on,  by  the  inhalation 
of  vapours,  1053. 

Nature,  a  universal  law  of,  48 1. 

Necrosis  of  the  rib  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing, 597. 

Necrosis  from  lucifer  matches,  778, 

Necrosis,  tra'iniatic,  case  of,  907, 

Nephritis,  acute,  casi-  of,  784, 

Neverni;inn,  Dr.  on  a  new  ojieration  for  tlie 
radical  cure  of  obstinate  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  78. 

Nevins's,  Dr.  translation  of  the  London 
Pharniacopceia,  reviewed,  '213. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  pathological  so- 
ciety, proceedings  of  the  : — Dr.  Charlton's 
C'se  of  violent  colicky  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, 4~'J  ;  Dr,  Humble's  case  of  abscess 
of  the  liver,  474  ;  Dr,  Humble  on  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  310 ;  Mr, 
Pearse's  c^se  of  rheumatism  cured  by 
nitrate  of  potash  and  opium  in  large  doses, 
6l2 ;  Dr,  Humble's  case  of  diseased 
Spleen,  512;  Mr.  Gillespie's  case  of  dis- 
eased uterus,  547  ;  Dr,  Cargill's  case  of 
liver  offected  with  malignant  disease,  547; 
]Mr,  Potter's  case  of  excision  of  the  cla- 
vicle, 548  ;  Dr,  Greenhow's  case  of  ulce- 
ration of  the  larynx,  550  ;  Dr.  Cargill's 
case  of  malignant  disease  of   the    liver, 

■  592;  Dr.  Barker's  case  of  calculi  in  the 
urethra  and  stricture,  592;  Mr.  Heath's 
case  of  tracheotomy,  593  ;  Dr.  Humble's 
case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach  simulating  scirrhus,  594; 
JMr,  Pearse's  case  of  paraplegia,  596 ; 
Wr.  Denham's  case  of  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  side  of  the  chest,  597  ;  Mr, 
Gibb's  case  ot  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, 597  ;  Dr.  Caro-ill's  analysis  of  cases 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  639;  iMr.  Mit- 
chell's case  of  mollities  ossium,  684;  Dr, 
Humble's  report  of  cases  treated  in  the 
Newcastle  fever-house,  684  ;  Dr.  Charl- 
ton's cases  of  purulent  infection,  7'22  ; 
Dr.  White's  case  of  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  724  ;  Mr.  Fife's  case  of  fatal 
injury  to  the  brain,  725  ;  Mr.  Denham's 
case  of  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  725  ; 
Sir,  Gibb's  case  of  rupture  of  the  heart, 
726  ;  cases  of  aneurism,  726  ;  Mr.  Gib- 
son's case  of  aneurism  of  the  lung,  727, 

Newnham,  jMr.  on  the  medical  benevolent 
fund,  777. 

New  York  medical  colleges,  459. 

New  Zealand,  the  medical  profession  in,  635. 

New  Zealand,  influence  of  the  climate  of,  in 
the  production  of  disease,  1087. 

Norwich  consultation,  correspondence  be- 
tween Dr,  Murphy,  Mr,  Cooper,  and  Dr, 
Ranking,  relative  to  the,  771, 

Norwich  consultation  case,  editorial  remarks 
respecting  the,  804. 

Norwich  consultation  case,  Mr.  Cooper's 
reuly  to  Dr.  Murphy,  907, 
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Richard  Wright,  308  ;  Dr.  Milligan,  482; 
Dr.  Johnstone,  482;  Mr.  Roe,  482;  Mr. 
Mackinlay.  482  ;  Dr.  Edward  Johnstone, 
522  ;  Dr,  J,  C.  Badeley,  562  ;  Dr.  Kidd, 
562;  Dr.  Briggs,  562  ;  Dr,  Briscoe,  607  ; 
Dr.  Pyper,  607  ;  Mr,  E.  R,  Richardson, 
607  ;  Mr,  W.  F.  Hopkins,  607  ;  M,  de 
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Robert  Semple,  859;  Mr.  J,  B.  I  )odd, 
8.59;  Dr.  L.  R.  Hooper,  859  ;  Mr.  Shilli- 
toe,  918;  Dr.  Yates,  918;  Dr.  Charles 
Inches,  918;  Mr.  F.  Ager,  918;  Dr. 
Frampton,  1043. 

Obree's,  iMr.  case  of  obturator  or  thyroideal 
hernia  successfully  relieved  bv  operation, 
78.  -      r  , 

Obre's,  Mr.  case  of  crystals  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  previous  to  death  by 
cholera,  813. 

CEsophagus,  case  of  permanent  stricture  of 
the,  540. 

Ogston's  Dr.  pathological  studies  on  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned,  288,  363. 

Oils,  animal  and  other  organic.  Dr.  Graves 
on,  116. 

Opium,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  from  an 
over-dose  of,  relieved  by  inhaling  the  va- 
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of  Medical  Men,  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the,  69'J. 

Sore-throat,  inhalation  of  ether  in,  39'2. 

South  Carolina,  medical  college  of,  480. 

Speculum  vaginffi.  Dr.  Hull  on  the,  493. 

Speculum,  editorial  observations  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the,  in  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men, 670. 

Speculum,  Mr.  Kesteven's  cases  showing 
the  abuse  of  the,  947. 

Speer,  Dr  Templeman,  on  the  pathological 
."signification  of  the  early  auscultatory 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  21, 
64. 

Spencer,  Dr.  trial  of,  for  malpractice,  396. 

Spence's,  Mr.  C.  Bate,  notes  on  the  struc- 
ture, &c.  of  teeth,  112. 

Sprains,  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  use  of  hot  water 
in,  427. 

Spurgin,  Dr.  on  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  Harveian  oration  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  347. 

Squire's,  Mr.  translation  of  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  reviewed,  431. 

Stomach,  Dr.  Macgregor's  case  of  cancer  of 
the,  447. 

Storer's,  Dr.  case  of  puerperal  fever,  at- 
tended with  unusual  symptoms,  233. 

Stricture,  note  from  Mr.  Syme  relative  to 
his  operation  for,  42  ;  remarks  on  the 
operation  by  "  A  Subscriber,"  43 ;  on  a 
new  niethod  of  applying  caustic  in  the 
treatment,  43. 

Stricture,  Mr.  Acton  on  Mr.  Syme's  opera- 
tion for,  86. 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  prophylactic 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of,  391. 

Strangulation,  internal,  of  the  intestines, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Lane  on  a  case  of,  357. 

Sudden  death,  importance  of  post-mortem 
examinations  in  cases  of,  347. 

Sugar,  test  for,  407. 

Suicide  by  chloroform,  392. 
Sulphuric  acid,  Dr.  Geoghegan  on  poisoning 
bv,  and  on  its  detection  in  the  blood  and 
■viscera,  328. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell's 

case  of  poisoning  by,  87 1. 
Surgical    Society   of  Paris,   proceedings   of 
the : — M.   Lenoir  on  double  fracture   of 
the  humerua  in  an  old  woiq^P,  g'^  }  I\i, 


Boinet  on  the  employment  of  galvanic 
puncture  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
172;  M.  Demarquay  on  g:islrotoiny  in 
cases  of  internal  strongulatioii,  432 ;  M. 
Larrey  on  apparatus  of  cotton,  432  ;  M.  • 
Monod  on  the  treatment  of  erectile  tu- 
mours by  tbe  seton,  512  ;  M.  Huguier  on 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  a  hydrocele, 
513;  M.  Guersant  on  the  treatment  of 
erectile  tumours,  552  ,  on  the  cause  of 
death  in  croup,  552  ;  M.  Huguier  on  the 
pathology  of  tetanus,  552  ;  M.  Robert 
Latour  on  therapeutic  processes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  imper- 
meable varnishes,  688  ;  M.  Delioux  on 
the  action  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  doses, 
688;  Dr.  Hatin's  new  mode  of  applying 
the  obstetric  forceps,  6 ■^9  ;  M.  Iluyuier's 
case  of  jihagedenic  ulceration  of  the- 
vulva,  689  ;  M.  Larrey's  case  of  necrosis 
of  the  cranial  bones  after  erysipelas,  689  ; 
JM.  Debout  on  the  treatment  of  spinal 
curvatures  and  thoracic  deformity  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  the  pleura  and  lungs. 
770  ;  M.  Mascarol  on  the  etiology  of 
tetanus,  770 ;  caries  of  the  temporal 
bone,  770  ;  tobacco-pipe  swallowed  for  a 
wager,  770  ;  haemorrhage  after  gun-shot 
wounds,  853  ;  hffimaturia,  853 ;  M, 
Sediilot  on  tbe  employment  of  chloroform, 
853;  M.  Wonod  ou  catheterism  and 
puncture  of  the  bladder,  846;  M  Demar- 
quay on  dilatation  of  tbe  lymphatic  ves. 
sels,  1081. 

Suter's,  Dr.  lectures  on  the  German  mineral 
waters,  reviewed,  546. 

Sweating  sickness,  alleged  appearance  of 
the,  542. 

Sweating  sickness,  Dr.  Dupouy  on  the  epi- 
demic of,  563. 

Sweating  sickness  in  France,  953. 

Sydenham  Society  and  its  publications,  note 
'from  Dr   Hull,  43. 

Sydenham  Society,  the,  and  its  works,  635. 

Synionds,  Dr.  on  sleep  and  dreams,  re- 
viewed, 590, 

Syme,  Mr.  on  the  operation  for  stricture, 
42 ;  remarks  on  the  operation,  by  "A 
Subscriber,"  42. 

Smith's,  Dr.  contributions  to  the  statistics 
of  rupture  of  the  urinary  bladder,  1074. 

Snow,  Dr.  on  narcotism  by  the  inhalation  of 
vapours,  1053. 

Speer,  Dr.  suggested  improvements  by,  in 
the  form  of  the  stethoscope,  1099. 

Sterility,  Hindu  remedy  for,  1055. 

Stethoscope,  Dr.  Speer's  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  its  form,  1099. 

Tamplin'njMr.  introductory  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Orthopsedic  Hospital,  829. 

Tanner's,  Dr.  case  of  epileptic  coma   578, 

Taylor.  Mr.  Charles,  on  infantile  remittent, 
fever,  with  especial  reference  to  its  diago 
nosis  from  hydrocephalus,  50,  1-44,  202. 

Taylor,  Qr,  fjibbert,  on  the  cV^ractwstic* 
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of  the  successful   teacher  and  successful 

pupil,  697. 
Taylor,  Dr.  John,  on  the  mode  of  origin  of 

ciiolera  in  Huddersfield,  38. 
Taylor  v.  V^ickers,  action  for  the  recovery 

of  fees  for  clinical  analyses,  379. 
Teeth,  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate's  notes  on  the 

structure  of  the,  1V2. 
Testimonial,  presentation  of  a,  to  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  of  Colchester,  352. 
Tetanus,  traumatic,  M.  Coste's  case  of,  5^20. 
Tetanus,   traumatic,    case  of,    successfully 

treated  by  frictions  of  chloroform,  345. 
Thermometers,  cheap,  for  medical  use,  693. 
Thompson's,  Dr.  J.  Bowen,  contributions  to 

meilicine,  412. 
Thuggism,  suppression  of,  in  the   streets  of 

London,. '592. 
Todd's  Dr.  clinical  lectures  :-<— 

Lect.  24. — Two  CASES  of  Gout. — First 
case — use  of  beer  as  a  cause  of  gout ;  fre- 
qtiency  of  gout  in  England  as  compared  with 
its  rariiy  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  on  the 
Continent,  due  to  the  habitual  use  of  beer  ; 
classes  of  hospital  patients  who  suffer  from 
gout;  hereditary  nature  of  gout;  sudden 
mode  of  accession  of  the  attack  ;  changes 
which  the  attack  of  gout  causes  in  a  joint; 
contrast  of  gout  with  rheumatism ;  metas- 
tasis ;  a  true  metastasis  in  gout,  not  in  iheu- 
matism  ;  the  tendency  to  metastasis  greatest 
in  asthenic  gout.  Treatment;  local  treat- 
ment ;  blisters  ;  cautions  respecting  its  use  ; 
state  of  the  tongue  a  valuable  prognostic 
lAdex,  441—446 

Lect.  25. — Second  case — case  of  asthenic 
gOut  with  deposits  of  lilhate  of  soda  ;  early 
appearance  of  the  deposits  ;  vomiting  ; 
brtmchitis  ;  collections  of  pus  and  litbate  of 
soda  ;  greater  proneness  of  the  collections  to 
form  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  deposits  in  the  ears — chalk-stones ; 
reasons  for  viewing  this  as  a  special  form  of 
gOBt;  some  erysipelas  in  Pyne's  case  ;  gout 
in  the  stomach ;  nature  of  the  affection ; 
gouty  bronchitis ;  gouty  irritation  of  the 
kidney ;  analogous  ejects  of  gout  and  of 
etysipeias.     Treatment,  565—^569. 

Lect.  26. — Two  cases  op  Chhovic  Bron- 
chitis.— Influence  of  cold  in  producing  bron- 
chitis; signs  of  bronchitis;  prolonged  ex- 
piration ;  chauges  which  frequent  attacks 
of  bronchitis  occasion  in  the  lung;  how 
tbese  changes  are  caused ;  emphysema 
caused  by  bronchitis ;  other  causes  of  dt ; 
alterations  in  the  form  of  the  chest,  and  in 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  emphy- 
sema. Second  case, an  example  of  incipient 
emphysema  ;  chronic  irritable  cough  ;  ques- 
tion of  tubercular  deposits ;  (remarks  on 
treatment^  is  emphysema  cnrable  ?  873 — 
878. 

Lect,  27. — Case  oT  renal  epilepsy,  with 
lead  palsy  ;  source  of  the  lead  poisoning  ; 
treatment  by  elaterium,  blisters,  hot  air- 
baths  ;   case  of  lepra ;    Ire&tnent  by  tar  ; 


case  of  injury  to  the  muscles  of  the  loins, 
with  subsequent  paralysis;  remarkable 
iodisrn;  resultant  caries;  case  of  typhoid 
fever  ;  treatment  of  fever  ;  case  of  epilepsy  ; 
loss  of  memory  after  three  fits.  A  second 
case  of  lepra  ;  antidotal  and  eliminative 
treatment  ;  case  of  meningeal  and  cerebral 
inflammation;  paralysis  with  rigidity  of 
muscles  ;  contrast  with  a  case  of  paralysis 
with  relaxation  of  muscles  ;  cases  of  goat, 
and  of  hydatid  of  the  right  lung;  10-1.5 — 
1052. 

Tomes',  jMr.  description  of  new  preparations 
of  gold  for  stopping  carious  teeth,  and  on 
the  manner  of  using  them,  107. 
Townseud's,  Dr.  case  of  acephalous  female 

fcEtus,  607. 
Toynbee,   Rlr.  on    the   pathology   of  those 
affections   of  the   ear  which  produce  dis- 
ease in  the  brain,  79. 
Toynbee's,  Mr.  case  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  the  externa!  ear,    945  ;  of  calca- 
reous matter  in  the  cavity  of  the   vesti- 
bule, 945. 
Tracheotomy,  Mr.  Smith  on  a  case  in  which 
the  operation   for,  was  performed  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  367. 
Trask's,  Dr.  case  of  a  man  bitten  by  a  mad- 
dog,  651. 
Trousseau's,    M.    clinical    lecture    on    the 
catarrhal  and  lobular  pneumonia  in  infants, 
1089. 
Tufueli's,    Mr.    practical    remarks   on  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression,  re- 
viewed, 257. 
Tumours,  Professor  Paget's  lectures  on,  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons: — 
Lect.   4. — Fatty  tumours :  general    cha- 
racters of  fatty    outgrowths;    structure    of 
fatty  tumours;    their  varieties   of  form,   as 
simple    lobed,    involuted,   and   pendulous  ; 
their  capsules,   or  investing  tissues,    as  an 
example  of  those  generally  connected  with 
innocent  tumours  ;  the  usual  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  fatty  tumours  ;  their  usual    seats  ; 
changes  of  position;  rarer  seats;  their  de- 
velopment ;    mode    and   extent   of  growth ; 
degenerations   and     diseases;    causes  and 
general    nature.      Fibro-cellular    tumours  J 
distinguished      from     corresponding     out- 
growths ;  their  general  and    minute    struc- 
ture;  special  examples;  in  the  scrotum  ;  in 
the  labium,  or  by  the  vagina  ;  among  mus- 
cles in  the  sole ;  in  the  orbit.     Painful  aub- 
cutaneous  tumours  :  their  usual  seats,  struc- 
tures,   and  relations   to    fibro-cellular   and 
fibrous  tumours  ;  their  painfulness  ;  its   sup- 
posed relation  to  nerves  enclosing,  or  adja- 
cent to,    them ;    difference  between    these 
tumours  and  the    "  neuromata'' ;  probable 
neuralgic  nature  of  the  pain  ;  general  obser- 
vations on  neuralgia  in  tumours,  1 — 11. 

Lect.  5. — I'art  1. — Fibrous  turnouts: 
their  distinction  from  the  corresponding  out- 
growths ;  geneial  form,  connections,  invest- 
ments,  and  structure   of  fibrous   turnouts  ; 
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microscopic  characters  in  different  speci- 
ineBS;  combinalious  with  muscular  aud 
elastic  tissues,  and  with  bone  ;  formation  of 
cysts,  aud  deposit  of  lime-salts,  constituting 
the  "  fibro-cystic"  and  "  fibro-calcareous'' 
tumours  ;  disintegration  and  other  diseases. 
Particular  illustrations  of  fibrous  tuuiours 
growing  on  tendinous  or  fibrous  tissues;  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  in  or  upon  perios- 
teum and  bone;  in  or  about  the  jaws;  in 
the  lobules  of  the  ears ;  summary  of  ob- 
servations, 8y — 95. 

Lect.  j. — Part  '2. — Fibroid  or  fibro- 
plastic tumours  ;  origin  of  the  name  ;  their 
apparent  structure  ;  usual  seats  and  rela- 
tions ;  sectional  and  microscopic  characters  ; 
cases  of  the  disease  ;  its  aptness  to  recnr  ; 
cases  apparently  of  a  malignant  form  ;  ac- 
count and  examples  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
recurring  fibroid  tumours,  and  of  malignant 
fibrous  tumours,  with  observations  on  the 
diseases  that  seem  intermediate  between  the 
innocent  and  the  malignant,  177—184. 

Lect.  6.— Cartilaginous  tumours;  general 
characters  and  relations,  when  growing  in 
soft  parts,  and  on  or  in  bones  ;  microscopic 
structure  ;  its  peculiar  diversity,  in  regard 
to  the  basis  substance,  cells,  and  nuclei,  in 
different  specimens ;  deductions  respecting 
"homology"  of  structure,  considered  as  an 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  tumour ;  their 
rates  of  growth;  development;  degenera- 
tions and  defects ;  diseases  ;  varieties  of  ap- 
pearance hence  derived.  Particular  illus- 
trations of  cartilaginous  tumours  connected 
■with  the  several  bones  of  the  limbs,  jaws, 
cranium,  spine,  and  hands,  and  with  the 
salivary  glands;  their  general  nature  ;  oc- 
casional recurrence ;  frequent  combination 
•with  medullary  cancer,  and  with  glandular, 
fibro-cellular,  fibro-plastic,  and  other 
growths,  221 — 233. 

Lect.  7. — Osseous  tumours  :  their  occur- 
rence in  soft  parts;  their  varieties  when  con- 
nected with  bones;  cancellous,  and  compact 
or  ivory-like  exostoses ;  general  and  micro- 
scopic characters  of  each  form;  their  respec- 
tive origins,  and  correspondences  with  the 
bones  on  which  they  grow  ;  particular  illus- 
trations of  the  cancellous  tumour,  and  of 
the  compact,  in  its  several  forms,  about  the 
frontal  and  other  cranial  bones,  the  lower 
jaw,  and  the  long  bones  ;  their  occurrence, 
also,  in  other  mammalia  ;  peculiar  osseous 
tumours  on  the  phalanges  of  the  toes.  Prin- 
cipal examples  of  osseous  outgrowths,  as 
distinguished  from  tumours ;  on  the  bones 
of  the  face  and  head  ;  within  the  tables  of 
the  skull ;  on  the  femur,  &cc.  Multiple 
osseous  growths ;  peculiarity  of  diathesis  ; 
distinction  of  osseous  from  osteoid  growths, 
and  from  growths  of  bone  connected  with 
cancer,  265 — 271. 

Lect.  8. — Glandular  tumours  :  their  oc- 
currence in  connection  with  the  mammary, 
labial,  thyroid,  «n«l  •frnwlrtle  'gtettdD^;  Mis'- 


lion   to  the  proliferous  cysts,  from  which, 

perhaps,  they  always  originate  ;  mammary 
glandular  (chronic  mammary)  tumours ; 
their  usual  seat  and  relations  ;  chief  varie- 
ties of  apparent  structure  ;  microscopic 
characters  ;  capricious  modes  of  growth  ;  oc- 
casional disappearance  ;  extents  of  growth  ; 
probable  nature;  corresponding  histories  of 
the  labial  and  prostatic  glandular  tumours. 
Vascular  or  erectile  tumours:  their  frequent 
existence  at  birth  ;  principal  varieties — ar- 
terial, venous,  aud  capillary  ;  the  structure 
of  each,  as  resembling,  and  diflering  from, 
erectile  tissue ;  their  usual,  and  less  fre- 
quent seats  ;  relations  to  cystic  and  malig- 
nant tumours,  309 — 317. 

Tumour  of  the  orbital  cavity,  582. 

J'umour,  fibrous,  of  the  lower  jaw,  691. 

Tumour  of  the  right  arm  requiring  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder-joint,  695. 

Tumour,  encephaloid,  between  the  rectum 
and  bladder,  758. 

Tumour,  scirrhous,  of  the  rectum  and  blad- 
der, 999. 

Tumour,  malignant,  arising  from  periosteum 
of  left  tibia,  694. 

Turton,  Mr.  of  SheflBeld,   decease  of,  478. 

Ulceration  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  oc- 
curring after  scarlatina,   Mr.  Sedgwick's 

case  of,  581. 
Ulna,  Dr  Lesser's  case  of  resection  of  the, 

605. 
University   College  Hospital,  contributions 

to,  87. 
University  College  Hospital,  bequest  to,  392. 
University  of  London,  examinations  at  the, 

260,  351,  387, 779, 866,  969, 
University  of  London,  vote  to,  in  aid  of  its 

funds,  870. 
University   and   King's  College,   Aberdeen, 

graduates  of,  1851,  392. 
University  of  Cambridge,  medical  school  of 

the,  1044. 
University  of  Oxford,  medical  appointment, 

995. 
University   of  Oxford   medical  instruction, 

739. 

Urine,  Dr.  G.  O.    Rees's    clinical    lectures 

on  some  of  the  pathological  conditions  of 

the: — 

Lect  1. — Introduction;  alkaline  urine; 
general  pathology  ;  causes  ;  treatment,  29 
—37. 

Lect.  2. — Haematuria ;  idiopathic  ;  from 
calculus;  from  malignant  disease,  &c.,  45 
—49. 

Lect.  3. — Albuminuria;  drain  of  albu- 
men ;  serous  effusions  considered  generally; 
drain  of  extractive  matters  of  blood  shown 
in  the  urine,  a  probable  cause  of  anaemia  j 
considerations  with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water  in  the  blood  as  effected  by 
disease,  IBS'— 138. 
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Urine,  Dr.  Inman's  case  showing  a  source 
of  fallacy  in  the  micioscopic  examination 
of  the,  1058. 

Uterus,  new  instrument  for  remedying  mal- 
position of  the,  768. 

Uterus,  Mr.  Warren's  case  of  sudden  death 
from  spontaneous  rupture  of  the,  1102. 

Vaccination,  editorial  observations  on  an 
attempt  to  subvert,  1065. 

Vagina,  Dr.  Barnes  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the,  as  a 
consequence  of  small-pox,  367". 

Vapours,  Dr.  Snow  on  narcotism  by  the  in- 
halation of,  1053. 

Varicocele,  M.  Roux's  clinical  observations 
on,  386. 

Variola,  congenital,  in  twins,  528. 

Variola,  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  affinities  and 
prophylaxis  of,  764. 

Vasey,  Dr.  on  the  teeth,  and  their  preser- 
vation, reviewed,  171. 

Venality,  unjust  charge  of,  against  medical 
witnesses,  933. 

Ventilation,  a  new  and  cheap  mode  of,  482, 

Verral,  Mr.  on  the  curvatures  of  the  spine. 
7-64. 

Villeneuve,  M.  on  compression  of  the  aorta 
in  uterine  haemorrhage,  82. 

Virschow,  Hr.  on  the  histological  elements 
in  adhesions,  33?. 

Virschow's,  Hr.  caseof  lithopaedion,  393;  on 
a  pathological  development  of  the  gtriped 
rausular  fibre,  394. 


Vital  magnetism.  Dr.  Drewry  on,  1039. 

^Valshe,  Dr.  on  the  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  reviewed,  588. 

Ward's,  Dr.  O.  case  of  ossified  tendon,  41  ; 
of  diseased  placenta,  41  ;  of  lymph  and 
bony  deposits  in  the  placenta,  41. 

Ward's,  Dr.  Ogier,  case  of  diamond-shaped 
head  from  compression  at  birth,  811. 

Warren's  Dr.  case  of  tumour  of  right  arm 
requiring  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joiiit,  695. 

Warren's,  Dr.  case  of  sudden  death  from 
spontaneous  rupture  of  the  uterus,  1102. 

Webster's,  Dr.  notes  of  a  recent  visit  to 
several  lunatic  asylums,  reviewed,  374, 

Wells's,  Dr.  remarks  upon  bloodletting, 
199. 

Werner,  Dr.  on  orthopedic  surgery,  re- 
viewed, 297- 

West's,  Dr.  case  of  tuberculous  deposit  in 
the  uterus,  1031. 

White's,  Dr.  case  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  724. 

Whitehead,  Dr.  on  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ease from  parent  to  child,  reviewed,  1075. 

Winn,  Dr.  on  the  efficacy  of  galium  aparine 
in  lepra,  606. 

Winslow's,  Dr.  journal  of  psychological 
medicine,  809. 
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